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We may safely assert, that the public interest 
was never excited so anxiously, permanently, or 
generally, as bv the domestic and foreign events 
and transactions of the year 1812. At home the 
disturbances which agitated our manufacturing 
districts, for some time created great alarm and 
apprelicnsion: it was not merely the mystery io 
Which they were involved, the extent of country 
over which they spread, or the length of time 
during which they continued, that gave rise to 
this alarm and apprehension; but the peculiar 
character which they assumed, the system with 
which they were conducted, and the suspicion 
that they originated from more serious causes 
than want of employment and the pressure of 
the times, and aimed at objects connected with 
the stability of Government and the peace of the 
Country. Happily they subsided, by a judicious 
employment, on the part of Ministry, of patient 
forbearance, and well-applied vigour. 

Closely connected with these disturbances, the 
discussions and evidence relative to the Repeal of 
the * Orders in Council” may be viewed; it was 
proved, almost to the conviction, certainly to the 
silencing of the advocates for these Orders, that 
they had in their action rebounded on ourselves, 
with at least as much torce as they had acted on 
the enemy: this circumstance, joined to the ex- 
pectation, that by their repeal America would be 
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propitiated, and our trade revived, induced Mi- 
nisters to give a reluctant consent to this measure ; 
but it came too late, and it was so evidently the 
result of a regard to our own interest, rather than 
to the interests or rights of neutral nations, that 
America ‘was not reconciled. A war between 
the two countries has taken place, which hitherto 
has exhibited nothing worthy of notice, except 
the circumstance of our new enemy equalling us 
in maritime courage, experience, and skill, and 
exhibiting, in their land operations, a total want of 
every quality that can form a general or a soldier. 

But the most remarkable events in our domestic 
history are connected with the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, a circumstance in itself unparal- 
leled in the British annals. In consequence of his 
death, negotiations were set on foot for the 
formation of a new Ministry, the progress and 
result of which ought to be considered with 
great attention by all, who wish to obtain a clear 
and perfect insight into the talents, the cha- 
racter, and the principles of the various parties 
that exist among our public men. When all the 
circumstances attending this negotialion are consi- 
dered, it is apprehended, that few will be at a loss 
to compretend the character of the Prince Regent; 
of the leaders of the Whigs; of Lord Wellesley, 
and Mr. Canning; of Lord Moira, or of those 
who constitute the present Ministry; and we are 
afraid that neither the talents nor the patriotism 
of those to whom the country naturally looks 
up, in this arduous crisis, will appear to great 
advantago. 

In the Peninsular war, the fame of the British 
arms was extended and increased: whatever may 
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be the ultimate and permanent result of our mili- 
tary operations in that part of the world, all 
must acknowledge that the character of British 
officers and soldiers has risen very highly; and 
that while we ean appeal to the battles which 
they have won, we may challenge for our coun- 
try as decided and glorious a “ superiority for 
military courage and skill, as it has long unde- 
niably possessed on its own peculiar element. If 
proofs of cool determined and irresistible bravery 
ave called for, we may cite the capture of Ciudad 
todrige and Badajoz; if proofs of the rarest and 
most useful talents of a great commander are de- 
manded, we may appeal to Lord Wellington’s 
conduct at the battle of Salamanca. 
sut the operations in the Peninsula, how- 
ever great and glorious, were comparatively of 
confined extent and interest; and the attention, 
even of the British nation, was drawn off from 
Lord Wellington to the campaign in the north of 
Europe. The preparations which Bonaparte had 
long been making for his intended war against 
Russia, were unequalled i in magnitude, and in the 
care and attention that had been bestowed upon 
them. ‘These, when completed, exhibited an army 
of at least 300,000 men, composed of troops who 
never marched but to victory; and these troops 
led on by officers of the utmost skill, and in whom 
they placed the greatest confidence. Moreover, 
this immense and perfect army was. commanded 
by a man, whom, from his uniform and uncheck- 
ed success, his soldiers believed to be invincible:— 
all these circumstances directed the attention 
of the civilized world to the campaign in the 
North: and its results were most extraor- 
dinary. 
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dinary. A nation half barbarians laying waste 


— 
their territory; opposing the legions of France 
with the most obstinate courage ; and when com- 


pelled to retire, opening to the advancing army, 


reduced in numbers, and straitened in its_ re- 
sources, only a desolate and barren country; and 
at last offering up their homes, their domestic 
comforts, and even their ancient and almost 
sacred capital, on the altar of national indepeu- 
dence, shamed the refined nations of Kurope, who 
had been seduced by the promises, or overcome 


by the arms of France. But if the conduct of 


the Russians, in this war, was calculated to create 
great interest, that of Bonaparte was no less ini- 
portant in the estimation of all who bad long 
looked in vain for symptoms in him of that self- 
destructive rashness, which uniform suecess, when 
acting on an impetuous and violent disposition, 
must sooner or later produce. In this campaign 
the symptoms were unequivocal; and when thc 
rashness of his character did break out, it involved 
him in despair, broke the charm of his invinci- 
bility, and stripped hiin of the finest army that he 
ever led to battle. [t would be in vain to consult 
the pages of ancient or modern history, in order to 
parallel thedestruction of the French army, during 
its campaign in Russia; whether the extent, or 
the variety of the misery which they endured and 
sunk under, is considered; never before did hun- 
ger, faugue, excessive cold, and a continually ha- 
rassing enemy, unite so completely and effectu- 
iually in the work of destruction. 


Aueust 13, 1815. 
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THE 


HISTORY 






OF 


KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
TASTE anv SCIENCE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE IIL 


N looking back to the second volume of the New An- 
nual Register, to which we referred in our last, we find 
scarcely any notice taken of certain writers, who, on account 
of their celebrity, ought to have been mentioned in that period 
of the “ History of Knowledge, &c.” which related to the 
reigns of the two first Georges. We shall in this, and some 
succeeding articles supply the deficiency, beginning with the 
author of the ‘* Seasons.” 


James Thomson was born in September 1700, and dis- 
covering at an early age a promptitude for learning, a 
neighbouring minister, Mr. Riccarton, undertook to supers 
intend his education; and owing to the narrowness of his pa- 
renis’ circumstances, he provided him with books, and 
other articles necessary to his progressive advancement in lite* 
rature. He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedburg; but was not considered by the 
master of that seminary as superior to common boys, though 
even then, scarcely beyond the period of childhood, he 


amused his patron and his friends with poetical compositions, 


with which, it is said, he was so little pleased himself, that 
1812, b on 
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on every new-year’s day he threw into the fire all the pro- 
ductions of the foregoing year. From this school he was re- 
moved to Edinburgh (his friends intending him for a minister ), 
where he lived without distinction or expectation, till he per- 
formed a probationary exercise by explaining a psalm. His 
diction was so poetically splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the 
professor of divinity, reproved him for speaking a language 
that was unintelligible to a popular audience. ‘The rebuke 
is said to have led him to reject the ecclesiastical character, 
and he probably cultivated with increased diligence his talent 
for poetry. He repaired to London, and the reception he 
met with encouraged him to risk the publication of his poem 
on Winter. This piece was published in 1726: after a 
time it met with universal applause, and the acquaintance 
of the author was courted by people of the first taste and 
fashion, The Winter,though the earliest of Thomson’s poems, 
is generally regarded as the best. The historical digressions 
suit the season, and agreeably relieve the mind after the rich- 
ness of description. 


The principal advantage which this publication procured 
the author, was the acquaintance of Dr. Rundle, afterwards 
bishop of Derry, who introduced him to thé lord chancellor 
Talbot, by whom he was sclected as a fit person to attend his 
eldest son in a tour on the continent. The expectations which 
the WinTER had raised, were abundantly satisfied by the 
successive publications of the other seasons; of SUMMER, in 
1727; of Sprine, in the following year; and of Av- 
rUMN, In a quarto edition of his works, in 1730. 


Besides the’ Seasons, .and his tragedy of SopHONISBA, 
written and acted with applause in the year 1729, he had, in 
1727, published his poem to the memory of sir Isaac Newton, 
with an account of his discoveries, which he was enabled to 
perform with the exactness of a philosopher, by the assistance 
and instruction of Mr. Gray. ‘The same year, he wrote his 
poem enttled Britannia, to excite the nation toa spirit of 


revenge against the Spaniards, who had made depredations 
On its trade, 


On 
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On his return from the continent, he settled at Rich- 
mond in nar:ow circumstances, and produced some dramatic 
pieces of celebrity ; also ** Liberty,” a poem ; and ** ‘The Castle 
of Indolence,” in imitation of Spenser. But his fame rests 
almost entirely on the Seasons: in this his style is ele- 
gant and sublime, but in a few places it is incorrect. He 
delineates many parts of nature with great justness and pro- 
priety; but his descriptions have sometimes been thought 
minute and diffuse. He indulges in digressions, and, fora 
descriptive poem, periaps gives way rather too frequently to 
reflections on human life: but his reflections are always na- 
tural, impressive, and interesting ; they come home to the 
business and bosom of every reader, and generally inforce on 
the mind, lessons of sound morality and practical wisdom. 
He bears some resemblance to Lucretius, in his tender 
strokes, in his digressions, and the moral conclusions of his 
books. His principal excellence consists in strength and 
sublimity, but there is sometimes a deficiency in the want of 
harmony and purity of expression. ‘These faults, however, 
in Thomson, are easily overbalanced by a variety of pleasing, 
natural, and sublime beauties, which must for ever render 
the Seasons one of the most beautiful poems in the world. 
His description of love, in the Spring, is animated and pa- 
thetic, and is thought to be equal in every respect to Virgil’s, 
or that of Lucretius on the same subject. It has even more 
of romance and enthusiasm; and one would be led to ima- 
gine that Thomson, as well as his predecessors, had felt the 
tender passion in no common degree, to have described it in 


so lively a manner. 


Thomson’s Seasons are too wall known to require quota« 
tions in proof of their merit: there are, however, two pas- 
sages in the first edition of the Spring, omitted in subsequent 
impressions, that are eminently beautiful and sublime; and 
which, as they cannot be known to the generality of readers, 
we shall transcribe : 


«« High from the summit of a craggy cliff, 
Hung o’er the green sea, grumbling at its base, 
b@ 
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The royal eagle draws his young, resolv'd ; 
To try them atthe sun. Strong poune’d, and bright 
As burnish’d*day, they up the blue sky wind, 
Leaving dull sight below, and with fixt gaze 

Drink in their native noon ; the father-king 

Claps his glad pinions and approves the birth.” 


The other passage is descriptive of the power of God : 


«* His grandeur in the heavens ; the sun and moon, 
Whether that fires the day, or falling this 
Pours out a lucid softness o’er the night, 
Are but abeam from him. The glittering stars, 
By the deep ear of meditation heard, 
Still in their midnight- watches sing of him. 
He nods acalm. The tempest blows his wrath, 
Roots up the forest, and o’erturns the main. 
The thunder is his voice, and the red flash 
His speedy sword of justice, At his touch 
The mountains flame. He shakes the solid earth, 
And rocks the nations. Nor in these alone, 
In every common instance God js seen.” 


In his Summer, the address to the Sun, with the de- 
scription of the luxuriant climes within the tropics, the pro- 
gress of the huge rivers there, and the thunder-storm, are 
all instances of the true sublime, and are remarkable for a 
vein of bold and rich painting. ‘The episodes of Amelia and 
Musidora are finely wrought and seasonably introduced ; the 


former is remarkable for its pathos, the latter for its delicacy 
and beauty. 


In the Autumn, there is the mild majesty with the. sweet 
goin of the season. The-calm prospect of the fields ready 
or the harvest, the serene blue of the sky, the reaping scene 
with the story of Lavinia are poetical, and in the highest de- 
gree natural ; but the harvest-storm, the stag and fox-hunt- 
ing, especially the last, are most finished, and place our 
author’s descriptive powers in the strongest light. 


In the Winter the grand and terrible appear to predami- 
hate, sometimes the pathetic intervenes; but all seems la- 
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boured, animated, and uniformly supported, so that, if the 
author had never composed another, this poem was enough to 
have secured him immortality. ‘To the praise of the poet it may 
be added, that as he was the first in our language that struck 
out a new path of bold and manly description so none have 
exactly followed him ; and he stands as yet without a rival : 
as a painter of nature, both in her great and smaller forms, 
he has no equal in modern times. In a subsequent volume 
we shall notice the * Farmer’s Boy” by Bloomfield. Dr. 
Armstrong, of whom we have formerly spoken, comes nearest 
to the style and diction of ‘Thomson. ‘This valuable poet 
died at the age of 48, having previously suffered pecuniary 
difficulties, from which he was relieved by Quin. 


Mr. Thomson had improved his taste upon the finest ori- 

ginals, ancient and modern. ‘The autumn was his favourite 
season for poetical composition, and the deep silence of the 
night he commonly chose for his studies. 
“* As a writer,” says Dr. Johnson, “he ts entitled to one 
praise of the highest kind; his mode of thinking, and of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, is original. His blank verse is no more 
the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, 
his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, without tran- 
scription, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, 
and thinks always as a man of genius: he looks round on 
nature and on life with an eye which nature bestows only on 
a poet; the eye that distinguishes, in every thing represented 
to its view, whatever there is on which imagination can de- 
light to be detained, and with a mind that at once compre- 
hends the vast, and attends to the minute. The reader of 
the Seasons wonders that he never saw before what ‘Vhom- 
son shows nim, and that he never yet has felt what ‘Thomson 
impresses.” 


Among the writers and poets of the present reign must be 
mentioned Dr. Johnson, who takes a distinguished station in 
several branches of literature. He was born at Litchfield, in 

b3 the 
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the year 1709, and though, probably, intended for a 
trade, a bookseller, by which his father brought up his > 
mily, he was sent to Oxford,’ and entered a commoner oO 
Pembroke College, when he was in the nineteenth year of 
hisage. Johnson was careless of his character, with respect 
to the discipline and studies of the place ; yet he obtained credit 
by some of his compositions, of which the most distinguished 
was a translation into the Latin language of Pope’s Messiah, 
written with great spirit and vigour. He remained at Oxford 
about three years: soon after his return home his father 
died in narrow circumstances, and he engaged in the laborious 
occupation of usher to a school. ‘While thus employed,. he 
wrote some literary essays, and translated and abridged from 
the French the account of the voyage to Abyssinia. This 
was published in 1735. In the year 1737 he accompanied 
his friend Garrick to London. His first and principal en- 
gagement was with Cave, the proprietor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; and the literary piece which brought him into 
notice was entitled ** London, a poem,” written in imitation 
of Juvenal’s third satire. For this he received 10/.: it was 
rinted without his name; but it was observed by Pope, then 
in the height of his popularity, that the author of such a sa- 
tire could not remain long concealed. At this period, John- 
son offered himself as a candidate for the mastership of a free- 
school in the country. This he was unable to attain, because 
it was necessary that the master should have taken his degree 
of M.A. which he had neglected while he was at Oxford : but 
now he applicd for the honour to the University of Dub- 
lin, through the medium of lord Gower, who, in writing to 
his friend on the subject, Says, he is not afraid of the strictest 
examination, though he is of so long a journey, and yet he 
will venture it, ifit be thought necessary, choosing rather to 
die on the road, than be starved to death in translating for 
the booksellers, which has been his only subsistence for some 
time past. ‘Ihe application was ineffectual, and he was 
obliged to content himself with the patronage of the London 
booksellers, particularly with the employment which he ob- 
tained in the Gentleman’s Magazine. In this work were 
given the Parliamentary Debates, under the fiction of “ De- 
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bates in the Senate of Lilliput,”’and the speakers were disguised 
under feigned names. Guthrie, fer a time, composed these 
speeches from such hints as he could bring away in his 
memory. Johnson first assisted in this department, afterwards 
he entirely filled it, and the public was highly gratified with 
the eloquence displayed i in those compositions. 


In 1739, he published a humorous pamphlet, entitled 
‘¢ Marmor Norfolciense,’’ consisting of a supposed ancient 
prophecy in Latin monkish rhymes, with an explanation. In 
1747, he published the plan of his English Dictionary, which, 
when given to the world in 1755, he sid had been ‘* write 
ten with little assistance of the learned, and without any pa- 
tronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, 
or under the shelter of academic bowers ; but amidst incon- 
venience and distraction in sickness and sorrow.” The in- 
tervals of this compilation were sufficient to allow of various 
literary avocations. In‘1747 he wrote a prologue on the 
opening of Drury-Lane theatre: in 1749 he produced an- 
other imitation of Juvenal, entitled ** The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” and his tragedy of ** Irene.” Between the month of 
March 1750, and the same month 1752, he produced the 
Rambler, of which he wrote the whole, excepting ten pa- 
pers, at the rate of twoa week. The serious style of the 
Rambler prevented it, at first, from attaining a very exten- 
sive circulation: nevertheless, after it was collected into vo- 
lumes, it rose in the public estimation, and the author lived 
to see the publication of the tenth edition. ‘The Dictionary 
was received by the publie with general applause, and its 
author was immediately ranked among the greatest benefac- 
tors of his native tongue. The publication of this great 
work did not relieve him from embarrassments: he was en- 
tirely dependent on the exertions of the day for its support; 
and so low was he reduced, though regarded as an ornament 
and honour to his country, that in the following year he 
was put under an arrest for the trifling sum of a very few 
pounds, In 1758 he began the Idler, a periodical paper, 
which was published in a weekly newspaper; and on the 
death of his mother in the following year, he wrote the ro- 
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mance of  Rasselas,” to defray the expenses of her funeral, 
and to pay her debts. This, though wniten in great haste, 
and on the spur of the occasion, is reckoned one of his most 
splendid performances: it is elegant in language, rich in 
imagery, and weighty in sentiment. In the year 1762, a 
pension of SOO/. per annum was granted him by the crown, 
without any stipulation with respect to bis literary exertions. 
In 1765 he had the honour of an interview with His Majesty 
in the royal library, when the king asked him if he intended to 
publish any more works? To this he replied, that he thought 
he had written enough; on which His Majesty said, ‘‘1 should 
have thought so too, .f you had not written so well.” In the 
same year he published his edition of Shakespear's works, 
to which he prefixed a preface, written with all the powers of 
his masterly pen, and which is reckoned among the most 
valuable of his critical disquisitions. Alter this he wrote and 
published several tracts on political subjects in defence of the 
measures of government. ‘lhese were probably written on 
principle, and perhaps in gratitude for the pension bestowed 
on him; but they were unpopular, and did very little service to 
the cause which he attempted to vindicate. 


In the year 1779, Dr. Johnson began his ast literary un- 
dertaking “ ‘The Lives of the Envlish Poets,’? which, not- 
withstanding the strong prejudices of the author, may be re- 
garded as a most valuable treasure ef sound criticism, and a 
model of literary biography. This work was completed in 
1781, and has been not only attached-to his edition of the 
English Poets, but has been frequently re-printed in various 
forms and sizes. He died in 1795. His remains, attended 
by a respectable concourse of friends, were interred in West- 
munster Abbey, and a monumental statue has been erected to 
his memory in the cathedra! of St. Paul’s. 


Dr. Johnson, at the time of his death, was undoubtediy the 
most conspicuous literary character of his country; nor is 
there, perhaps, an instance of a private man of letters in Eng- 
land, whose decease was marked by the appearance of ~ 
saany laudatory and biographical tributes to his public reputa- 
tion. 
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tion. But our business with him is merely as a literary 
character. As a writer, he was more remarkable for the 
manner in which he presented his thoughts than for the 
thoughts themselves. His style has formed a kind of gra in 
English composition, having been considered as a good pat- 
tern for imitation to most of bis contemporaries who have 
aimed at fine writing. It is distinguished by a preference of 
words of Latin etymology, by the frequent use of abstract 
terms, and by a disposition of clauses calculated to produce 
a sonorous rotundity of period. ‘ Johnson,” says one of 
his biographers, ‘* delivers moral maxims and dictatorial sen- 
tences with wonderful force, and lays down definitions with 
singular. precision; he gives a keen point to sarcasm, and 
adds pomp to magnificent imagery. But he ts utterly adverse 
to the easy and familiar, and occasionally falls into ridicule by 
loading petty matter with cumbrous ornament, and uttering 
trivial sentiments with oracular dignity. Yet, as he well un- 
derstood the true signification of words, and ‘aimed rather at 
perfection than innovation, he may justly be reckoned a real 
improver of the English languag @y which he left more -rich, 
accurate and majestic, than he found it.’ 


William Collins, the contemporary of Johnson in the 
early part of life, was born at Chichester, and educated at 
Winchester school, where he soon made a great proficiency in 
the learned languages. I'rom Winchester he went to Queen’s 
college, Oxford, whence in 1741 he removed to Magdalen’s. 
During his residence at the university, he published his 
‘* Oriental Eclogues,” which were coldly received by the 
public. He was not, however, discouraged, but repaired to 
London ia the character of a literary adventurer. Soon after 
his arrival in the metropolis, he published proposals for a 
«* History of the Revival of Literature,” a work which he 
certainly never accomplished, and which, perhaps, he never 
began. His next work, as an author, was entitled “ Odes 
Descriptive and Allegorical,’’ which were sv little suited to 
the taste of the public, that the sale didnot pay the expense 
of printing : nevertheless there are among them many pieces 
which now rank with the finest lyric compositions in the En- 
glish 
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glish language. It was about this period that Dr. Johnson be- 
came acquainted with him, and he remarks that “ his appear- 
ance was decent and manly, his knowledge considerable, his 
views extensive, his conversation elegant.” He was, how- 
ever, obliged to seek a retreat in the country to avoid his 
creditors. Shortly after, a handsome legacy from a relation 
enabled him to satisfy all their demands. But his good fortune 
did not contribute to his happiness. His nervous system was 
become so much out of order by disappointment, distress, and 
irregularity, that every effort, even that of conversation, was 
an insupportable labour, and he sunk into a state bordering 
upon insanity, from which he never entirely recovered. 
“ Collins,” says his biographer, ** by his tastes and attain- 
ments appears to have been peculiarly qualified for succeeding 
in the higher departments of poetry. He was well acquainted 
both with the classical languages and the principal modern 
tongues. He had, according to Johnson, employed his mind 
chiefly upon works of fiction and subjects of fancy, and by 
indulging some peculiar habits of thought, was eminently 
delighted with those flights of imagination which pass the 
bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only 
by a passive acquiescence in popular traditions.» He loved 
fairies and genii, giants and monsters; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the mag- 
nificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water-falls of 
Elysian gardens. Perhaps the preceding quotation is more 
characteristic of Johnson’s style, than of Collins’ disposition ; 
for where is the youthful fancy which has not been delighted 
with similar fictions? Yet his unfinished ode on the super- 
stitions of the Highlands of Scotland, which was written in 
i749, shows that his fondness for this kind of imagery was 
not a mere juvenile passion.” 


The scenery of his Eclogues is Eastern, the sentiments are 
European; but the objects and incidents seem, in general, 
well selected. It is, however, from his Odes that Collins 
derives his chief poetical fame; and as a compensation for the 
neglect which they met with at their first appearance, they are 
now almost universally regarded by the lovers of poetry as 
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the first productions of the kind “in our lafguage, with re. 
spect to vigour of conception, boldness and variety of per- 
sovification, and genuine warmth of feeling. His best Odes 
are that on the Passions, and the Ode to Evening. There 
is in all his pieces a remarkable terseness of language, with 
a peculiar wildness of fancy, sweetness and variety of num 
bers, joined to images and allusions of the most lively and 
descriptive sort, which distinguish him as a lyric poet of the 
first rank. ‘The poetical character of Collins is thus drawn 
by Mrs. Barbauld: He will be acknowledged to possess 
imagination, sweetness, bold and figurative language. His 
numbers dwell on the ear, and easily fix themselves in the 
memory. His vein of sentiment is by turns tender and lofty, 
always tinged with a degree of melancholy, but without any 
strong claims to originality. His originality consists in hig 
manner, in the highly figurative garb in which he clothes 
abstract ideas, in the felicity of his expressions, and his skill 
in embodying ideal creations. He had much of the mysticism 
of poetry, and sometimes became obscure, by aiming at im- 
pressions stronger than he had clear and well-defined ideas to 
support. Had his life been prolonged, and with life had he 
enjoyed that ease which is necessary for the undisturbed exer- 
cise of the faculties, he would probably have risen far above 
most of his contemporaries. 


Another poetical contemporary of Johnson was Shenstone, 
who was born, in 1714, at Hales Owen in Shropshire, and 
educated first at the school of Solihul in Warwickshire, and 
next at Pembroke college, Oxford. Here he remained ten 
years, during which he applied himself very successfully to 
English poetry, and in 1737 published a small Miscellany 
without his name. He now wandered about to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometimes at London, sometimes 
at Bath, or any place cy public resort; but he did not forget 
his poetry. In 1740 he published his “ Judgement of Her- 
cules,” addressed to Mr. Lyttleton: this was followed by the 
** School-mistress,”” in which he has delivered to posterity 


the dame by whom he was taught to read: The poem just 
noticed was after the manner of Spenser. He died in 1763 ; 
, an 
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and his works, which consist of songs, elegies, pastorals, 
letters, and miscellaneous essays,were printed in three volumes 
octavo by Dodsley. The first volume contains his poetical 
works, which are particularly distinguished by an amiable 
elegance and beautiful simplicity; the second contains his 
prose works ;' the third his letters &c. 


In addition to our remarks on Gray, in the last volume, we 
may give a parallel;drawn between him and Shenstone by 
Mr. Alves, who feeling indignant at the treatment inflicted 
on these writers by Dr. Johnson, says, 


“ So faram I of a different opinion, in regard to Shen- 
stone and Gray, that I imagine no two poets in the English 
language are possessed of higher lyrical genius, joined to 
classic elegance and purity of style ; that they are even among 
the chief ornaments-of the present age; and that the English 
language is much indebted to them for the great beauty of 
their composition, as well as the true spirit of their poetry. 
Both of thetn approach to the manner of the ancients; Gray 
to that of Pindar and Horace; Shenstone to that of Propertius 


and Tibullus. 


*€ Gray’s jealousy of Shenstone was rather unworthy of 
him, as was Addison's of Pope; and for the same reason, 
for the merit of each was so conspicuous, though in different 
ways, as to supersede all rivalship. 


** Gray excels in lyric enthusiasm, Pindaric harmonies, 
moralities, and in natural and sublime description. 


*¢ Shenstone’s elegiac tenderness and simplicity can never be 
too much admired. ‘The rural scenes he describes, intermixed 
with the social and benevolent atfecnons, and all the sweet 

innocencies and pleasures of a country tife, naturally touch 
the heart, and delight and inspire it with the like virtues and 
affections. They show bi at once to have been an amiable 
and good man, as well as a tender and elegant poet. If, 
therefore, bis poems do not elevate so much as Gray’s, they 
at 
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at least touch the heart more tenderly in general. They 
are addressed more particularly to the lover, the virtuoso, the 
man of feeling and of taste, and the patriot. 


‘¢ His walks and gardens at the Leasowes seem to have 
been a transcript of his mind and taste for rural amusements, 
as Dr. Young’s garden was of his religious and solemn dis 
sition ; where, in an alcove, he had this motto: Jnvisililia 
non decipiunt, alluding to the disappointing nature of all subs 
lunary things. 


“ On the other hand, Gray, with a temper more reserved 
and severe than Shenstone’s, and a genius undoubtedly more 
elevated, was impelled to leave the garden and the grove, 
the flowery mead with the purling stream, to choose a loftier 
theme. And though, with the most penetrating eye, he ob- 
serves the track and follows the footsteps of the Greek and 
Roman artists, he seems, moreover particularly struck with 
the wild and prophetic spirit of the ancient minstrels and bards. 


‘Hence he is continually transporting us back to the ages 
of the Gothic mythology, heroism, and minstrelsy; and he 
soars, with the most sublime flights, m those airy regions 
that are so well suited to the serious though wild turn of 
his genius. This is his character in the two Pindaric Odes, 
and in his Norwegian imitations. Like Virgil and Horace, 
he is peculiarly happy in his expression : his versification, too, 
like theirs, is various, free, and remarkably musical; his 
language figurative and glowing, yet chaste and delicate: in 
a word, to speak in the painter’s style, he possesses the sub- 
limity of Raphael joined to the grace of Corregio.” 


William and John Langhorne claim a brief notice as Lyric 
poets of this pericd. ‘hey were the sons of a clergyman of 
Kirkby-Stephen in Westmoreland : the latter at an early pe- 
riod discovered a great turn for literary pursuits; but his fa- 
ther being dead, and the narrowness of his circumstances not 
permitting him to enjoy the benefit of academical instruction, 
he engaged himself as domestic tufor in a family near Ri 
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The beauties of Audley Park, in the neighbourhood, called 
forth his poetic talents, and he composed and published a 

m with the title of that place. Soon after this he took 
deacon’s orders, and acquired popularity as a preacher. 
In 1759 he undertook the office of preceptor to the sons 
of Robeit Cracroft, esq. of Hawthorn, near Lincoln. 
While in this situation he published a collection of such 
miscellaneous poems as he had written, for the benefit of 
a gentleman in distress. In the following year he took 
his degree of B. D. at Cambridge, and at the same time 
wrote a poem on the king’s accession, which was printed 
in the University collection of verses on that occasion. 
He also published a poem on the royal nuptials, He is, how- 
ever, particularly known on account of his Ode to Hope, and 
his description of the four seasons, where he pays all due com- 
pliments to Thomson and other Scotch bards. Both brothers 
excel in the smoothness and elegance of verse. William is more 
distinguished for his prose. John, in 1771, published a poetical 
work, possessing considerable novelty of design and imagery, 
entitled ‘* Fables of Flora.” The attempt to personify and 
give character to subjects of the vegetable creation, was dif- 
ficult, and the poetry is frequently languid, while the author 
seems occasionally to struggle hard for his moral. The 
work, however, from its fancy and descriptive elegance, ac- 
quired popularity. In the same year he wrote another poem 
entitled “ The Origin of the Veil.” In 1774 appeared the 
first part of the ‘ Country Justice,” which was greatly and 
justly admired for the manly strain of its sentiments, and the 
beauty of its descriptions. ‘T'wo other parts of inferior merit 
. were afterwards added. He continued to amuse himself and 
the public by writings of different kinds, the last of which 
was a romantic tale, entitled ** Owen of Carron.” He died 
in 1779. As a writer, he possessed facility, elegance, inge- 
huity, and tenderness. His poetry is generally harmonious, 


abounding in pleasing imagery, but overloaded with orna- 
ment. 


a other Lyric poets we may mention Dr. Beattie, the 
the Minstrel, celebrated as a philosopher as well 


as 


author o 
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as a poet, who was born in North Britain about the year 
1735. In 1760, he became known to the world by a vo- 
lume of ** Original Poems and Translations.” which in 1765 
was followed by ‘‘ The Judgement of Paris.” These per- 
formances were characterized by richness and elegance 
of language, and melody of versification; but they perhaps 
rather denoted a refined taste in poetry, than a powerful and 
inventive genius. By the patronage and influence of the earl 
of Errol, he obtained the situation of professor of moral phi- 
losophy and logic in the Marischal college of Aberdeen. In 
this capacity. he published a philosophical work, entitled 
«An Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in 
opposition to Sophistry and Scepticism.” It was inthe year 1771 
that his fame as a poet was extended throughout the king- 
dom by the publication of the first part of “* The Minstrel.” 
The subject of this piece is the feigned birth and education of 
apoet. ‘The term minstrel is not very happily applied to 
the character described; nor are the famed * Gothic days,” 
in which he is placed, to be recognised in real history ; but 
there is a great beauty in the delineation of the native poetical 
disposition assigned to him, and in the invention of circum- 
stances by which it is nourished. ‘The stanza is that of 
Spenser, which is managed with singular dexterity, and 
‘made to produce a melody of versification that 1s scarcely ex- 
ceeded in the range of Laglish poetry. The second part of 
this poem, which appeared in 1774, contains the maturer 
education of the young bard; and enlightens his mind with 
the lessons of history, philosophy, and science. It cannot 
be denied that there are great defects in this poem, and it has 
been thought that the work was left a fragment, because its 
plan was found to involve unavoidable incongruities: but 
whatever be its defects, it is on this performance that Beat- 
tie’s future fame will chiefly depend, and it may be regarded 
as having taken secure possession of a place amidst the most 
approved poetry in the language. Mr. Alves, in speaking 
of the earlier pieces of this poet, says, his two first odes, the 
one to Peace, the other to Hope, are in a sublime strain, 
with many fine lines, and much good harmony, in the man- 
ner of Pindar, He quotes the invocation to Peace, and — 
ays 
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lays before the reader a picture of the grim face of War, 
with all its attendant horrors, havock, and confusion, which 
are described in strong desultory numbers, in colours per- 
haps somewhat too strong and glaring; and he adds, ** The 
ode to Hope, which follows, is ina chaster style; being 
equally picturesque and descriptive ; but more just in the co- 
louring, and every stroke laid on with a delicate hand. It is 
both highly poetical and strictly natural, The ode to Re- 
tirement, The Triumph of Melancholy, and Judgement of 
Paris, contain many sweet lines, and are remarkable for an 
agreeable plaintive manner, which is strongly expressive of 
that love of nature, solitude, and tender melancholy, which 
are almost inseparable from true poetic genius.” 


Dr. Beattie’s latter years were clouded with heavy afflic- 
tions. His eldest son James, a youth of very extraordinary 
endowments and uncommon moral ex¢ellence, died ot a de- 
cline in the year 1790 at the age of 22. ‘lhe afflicted father 
had fortitude sufficient to be the editor of a small: volume of 
the young man’s compositions in verse and prose, to which he 

refixed a memoir on his life and character. This grievous 
loss was followed in 1796 by that of his younger son, Mon- 
tague, in his eighteenth year. The unhappy parent was now 
unable, with all his resources, to bear up under this accumu- 
lated sorrow. The latter years of his life were a blank of exist- 
ence, which terminated at Aberdeen in August 1803, in the 
68th year of his age.—Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.’— 
Gen. Biog. Alves’s Shetches of the History of Literature. 
Bower’s Life of Beattie, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introduction—Reasons for a wgred Parliament— Abstract of 


gh Spee ch—The E arl of Sha/i 


s Inquiries respectirg the Caraccas—Debate 


Ho se of Lords—~I, ord Holland’ 


orl the Addre ‘$s in th “4 Hou é of C JOIN 
amended hy Lord Joe: lyn —Debx ate on the Re i 
ty ’s Health— ve r. Ure evey’ 


* fis ig 
Motio f Thanks to or ste Minto, 
Pvcuil j Motion On ‘< stille ire 
tion regpecting the Loyal H use be 


HE parliament was convened 


at an early period in the pre- 


sent year, as well on account of 


the important business which con- 
cerned the country in general, 
for the purpose + deleg: iting to his 
roval highnes the prince regent 
the full powers ia government un- 
fetreredl by those restrictions which 
ad, during the preceding year, 
Sealand him i in the exercise of “ 
royal prerogatives, Although i 
did not appear that there had oc- 
curred any practical ill conse- 


quences resulting from the limita- 
tions in pose a ‘Ipon the regents yet, 
| 


as almost all hopes of his. majesty’s 
had van ished, it 


recovery Was Nes 





the Prince 
esbury’s Motion for an Address in the 


mons, proposed | y Sir FE. Burdett, and 
wt of the Add ressee- Repor! on 

s Motion or t Ponsi sions, Stnecures, €Sc.— 
és c., for the Suce.ssis in Sav ecvaliiie, 
Grai: edt tas On Ar. Por: E% ral’ 5 Mo- 


cessary, as the period of the regen- 
cy act would expire in February, 
that parliament should make such 
arrangements as were deemed pro- 
per for the occas ion, previously to 
the expiration of this act: Both 
houses met accordingly on the 
seventh of January, when the lord 
chancellor delivered speech on 
the part of his roval highness the 

prince regent. ‘This speech, which 
will be found among ihe public pa- 
pers, afier referring to his majesty’s 
indisposition, ai 1 the disappoint 
ment of the hopes of lis majesty’s 
early recovery, spoke of the neces- 
sity of adopting such measures as 


the melancholy exigency might ap- 
AZ pear 
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pear to require, in securing a suit- 
able and ample provision for the 
support of his majesty’s dignity ; 
and in continuing to preserve tor 
his majesty the facility of resum- 
ing the personal exercise of his roy- 
al authority, in the happy event of 
his recovery. 

The speech next directed the at- 
tention of parliament to the mea- 
sures that had been pursued in Por- 
tugal ; to the valour of the allied 
troops; to the successes of lieute- 
nant-general Hill; and to the con- 
summate judgement and skill dis- 
played by lord viscount Welling- 
ton in the direction of the cam- 
paign; at the same time expressing 
the most confident hopes of the 
prince that the parliament would 
enable him, in behalf of his ma- 
jesty, to continue to afford the 
most effectual aid and assistance in 
support of the contest. 

‘From the peninsula, the senate 
was led to the successes of the Bri- 
tish arms4n the island of Java, and 
to the capture of the islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, by which 
important blow the colonial power 
of France had been entirely extin- 
guished; recommending to their 
earnest attention the providing such 
measures for the future govern- 
ment of the British possessions in 
India, as should appear best cal- 
culated to secure their internal 
prosperity, and to derive from those 
dominions the utmost degree of 
advantage to the commerce of the 
united kingdom. 

With respect to America, it was 
said that his royal highness the 
prince regent would continue to 
employ such means of conciliation 
as might be consistent with the ho- 
nour and dignity of his majesty’s 
crown, in adjusting the existing 
differences between the two go- 
vernuments. 


H AND 


Such were the main features of 


the speech, which were sufficiently 
interesting and important to enga ge 
a large portion of discussion in both 
houses, when the various subjects 
were brought before them in their 
individual capacities. 
In the house of lords, an address, 
the echo of the speech, as is usual 
on these cases, was moved by the 
earl of Shaftesbury, who said, in 
reference to his majesty’s unhappy 
indisposition, he was convinced 
that with respect to this they 
would all be actuated by those sen- 
timents of gratitude, affection, and 
reverence, which the reelection 
of the blessings of his majesty’s go- 
vernment naturally inspired. They 
were all impressed with the con- 
viction, that provision should be 
made not only suitable, but ample, 
for the support of the due dignity 
and splendour of his royal high 
ness’s government, and for the 
necessary dignity of that of our af- 
flicted monarch, keeping in view a 
due facility for the resumption of 
his royal authority, in case of the 
event of his recovery. The thanks 
and gratitude of the coungry were 
due, most justly due, to his royal 
highness the prince regent, for his 
wise and prudent administration of 
the government of the country, 
since the period of his being called 
to the exercise of the royal func- 
tions. The noble lord then adverted 
to those parts of the speech which 
referred to the belligerent interests, 
and the foreign relations of the 
country. In Portugal, he observed, 
every thing wore the most satis- 
factory aspect, let its present situ- 
ation be compared with that which 
it exhibited towards the close of last 
session. The army under Massena, 
from a menacing position in the 
heart of the country, had been dri- 
ven beyond the frontiers, Our 
triumph 
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triumph did not end there; the re- 
sult proved to Europe and to the 
world, that even upon that element 
which the enemy seemed to consi- 
der as his own, he had been fre- 
quently and effectually conquered 
by British armies conducted by 
British commanders. It was with 
pleasure he observed it announced 
that the system was to be perse- 
vered in,-which facts and experi- 
ence had shown to be the best 
adapted to the situation and cir- 
cumstances of that country, and 
through which, he trusted, its de- 
liverance would be effectuated. If 
they turned their eyes to the more 
distant parts of the world, they 
would find nought but grounds for 
satisfaction and triumph. In con- 
sequence of the system of opera- 
tions which has been adopted, con- 
quests of the utmost importance 
had been achieved, and the colo- 
nial power of the enemy was finally 
extinguished, by a most brilliant 
achievement, and at one blow, 
through a felicitous union of disci- 
pline and valour. With respect to 
the pending discussions with Ame- 
rica, they were not yet brought to 
a conclusion; but he was confident 
that all means of conciliation would 
be resorted to, consistent with the 
honour and interests of the coun- 
try. After slightly glancing at 
the remaining topics in the roval 
communication, and expressing his 
confidence, that the p arli ament, in 
its wisdom and loyalty, Wo val 
zealously support his royal h ch- 
ness in the arduous contest in which 
he was engaged, and in the various 
mesures adv erted to m the speech, 
he moved the address. 

Lord Browalew rose to second 
the address. He fully coin- 


cided with the ex: pressions of sor- 
row for the -k: ne2’s tliness winch 
the address cont seed. 


It became 
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us to bow to the visitations of Pro. 
vidence ; but when we considered 
the long period and the happiness 
of his majesty’s rein over us, it 
could not be unsuitable to hope for 
his speedy restoration to the prays 
ers of his people. Yet the house 
had a right, in this calamity, to 
feel great consolation from the tried 
virtues of the prince regent, who, 
when summoned to take the reins 
of government under such pecue 
liarly afflicting circumstances, provs 
ed himself so worthy of the reli- 
ance placed on him. The affairs 
of the penifisula were cheering, in 
spite of some successes which had 
been obtained by the enemy; the 
ardour of the people was more vie 
gorous and apparent, their spirit 
burned more bright, and their ree 
sistance was stronger than ever. 
‘The consummate ability displayed 
by lord Wellington i in the conduct 
of the campaign in Portugal could 
not’ be too highly pr: ised; and the 
affairs of the peninsula gave good 
hope that Spain would ‘yet shake 
off her invaders, and become a 
firm and powerful ally. By the 
same judicious system, Portugal 
had been save d, and her armies had 
now risen into a formidable barrier 
against the enemy. It might not 
be too much to h pe, that the ex- 
umple set by the brave nations of 
the penins ula would produce its 
effect on more distant nations. He 
would not suppose that the house 
would not give all assistance that 
was necessary for tl ne propagation 
of this power é i and noble spirit in 
the peninsula. Ther e were ‘other 
great sources of congratulation in 
the co nquest of the East. These 

extinguished t! the last of a 1e colonial 
power of Franée: and he could 
not refrain from offering’ the hum- 
ble tribute af his applause, to the 
wisdom, both abroad and at home, 
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which had directed this brilliant 
conqucst. His lordship then br! icfly 
touched upon the American dis- 
pate, and the athiir of the Chesa- 
peake ; concluding his speech with 
a regret, t that America should, by 
evincing a most undue paitiality to 
France, have thrown obstacles im 
the way of pacification; and hop- 
ing that she would Spe edily ope 


her eyes to the supertor benefits of 


British friendship and connection. 
Lord Grenville said, tt woald 
have been most satisfactory to his 
feelings, if the matter of the speech 
and address had been such as to 


have prevented all difference ot 


opinion on the subject: but he was 
not surprised that this was not the 
case. He did not mean, however, 
tO suggest an amendment to this 


aidéess, but would content himself 


with protestin gf in the strongest 
terms agains t bei ing included in any 

expressions implying approbation 
of the past, or a pledge of perse- 
verance in the same system which 
had of late been acted upon; con- 
vinced as he was, that it was only 


by a total, radical abandonment of 


that system, that there existed uny 
hope of safety for the country. 
There were many t pics of the 
highest importance lightly passed 
over in the speech and address, but 
which would force themselves epon 
their attention at no distant period. 
They might endeaveur to slyert thr ir 
eyes, but in spite ot their eflorts 
these thi gs WO uld be seen: th \ 
might strive to shut their ea) <, hut 
these things would be heard. Hk 
wished it t be fully iindersteod 
that he retained all his objections to 
the system upon whic! Y the muitni- 
sters had acted. He sti}} obi jected 
to the lavish profution with which 
our resources h ad beén squandered, 
when they should have heen hus. 


banded for a protracic.. War, vi 


which no one could see the end. 
He still retained all his objections, 
and m their utmost force, to that 
| ohicy which had inflicted a bk w 
upon the enemy, which had recoiled 
with greater execution upon our 
own commerce and manufactures. 
He suil retaine “4 his decided ob- 
jections to that system which united 
the bank and the government, a id 
enabled the former to tissue base 
coin and depreciated paper ;—a 
system, of which the bank alone 
reaped the profit; while the guilt 
and dishonour fell on the govern- 
ment, and the loss on the’ pub lic. 
But, above all o lordship con- 
tinued) “TI still retain with tenes 
fold force all my opinions respect- 
ing the system which the ministers 
have been pursuing with respect to 
[relaud, upon which I cannot trust 
myself at present to utter a single 
sentence. Your lordships will ob- 
serve the manner in which this mo- 
mentous subject has been passed 
over in the speech and address, 
No ample view is attempted to be 
given there of the state of that 
country ; nothing i is said about the 
discontents of the people: but the 
situation of the revenue » compara- 
tively a pitiful consideration, is 
alone introduced. ‘To that single 
object, and to none else, is our ‘ate 
tenuion directed. But these mini- 
sters might have known, that the 
way even to make the revenue of a 
country tlourish, since thet is the 
OAS Ob} ct of then co msideratt: Ils 
ts by increasing its yews cat 
communic: ating: equal rights—and 
; piving satist. iclion Lo pu iblic opin le 
on. IL have said more on the ‘abe 
ject than I intend ds but must 


iurther observe, that in the present 
‘ssion, it must be ce ied, what 
's to be the relation. between Great 
Deiter and Ireland. ‘Che matter 
will bear no more procrastination— 
delusion 
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delusion will no longer avail 


the affair is come to a point, and 
the majority of the people of Ire- 
land must be admitted to an equal 
share of your privileges, or no 
longer be considered as enjoying 
the advantages of British sub- 
jects.” 

The earl of Liverpool would not 
now enter into any detail; the no- 
ble baron opposite (Grenville) hav- 
ing confined himselt to a general 
protest against the system upon 
which the ministers had acted. On 
that subject, the noble baron said, 
that he still maintained every opi- 
nion which he had before held; not 
only such as experience mizht have 
proved to be true, but all those 
which, as he (lord L.) contended, 
experience had proved to be utterly 
unfounded, He should be happy 
to meet his lordship on that subject 
another time: but he must at pre- 
sent observe, that the safety of this 
country and the hopes of Europe 
depended, in a great measure, on 
the system which the government 
had adopted. He knew not what 
system others might advise; but 
he was prepared to maintain, that 
the continuance of the system pur- 
sued by ministers was essential to 
the safety of the country, and on 
that pronnd he and his colles sUCS 
were willie to stand or fall. | 

Karl Grey entirely approved of 
the, policy pursued by his noble 
friend, in confining liimseif, on 
the present cecasion, to the deli- 
Vering his protest against any ex- 
pression of his opinions being un- 
derstood upon points ine which it 
Was impossible for him to concur ; 
thinking also, that most of the toe 
pics were of such importance as 
to require a separate and particniar’ 
discussiog. Concurring venerally 
In the address which was proposed, 
he could not retrain from joming 
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his noble friend ; he should feel un. 
happy if he departed from. that 
house without declaring, that he 
retained all the opintons he had bes 
fore held, on subjects of great mage 
nitude; opinions confirmed by exe 
perience and the evidence of facts 
—opinions which he should be reas 
dy to maintain and defend on fue 
ture opportunities of discussing 
them. He thought the house 
bound immediately to take into 
their consideration the treatthent of 
the people of Ireland, not only 
with a view to what had already 
passed, but with a_ prospective 
view, for the adoption of such 
timely and just measures as might 
avert the ruin of the country. Go- 
vernment, however, he must re« 
peat, appeared, for any thing he 
had heard to the contrary, to be 
resolved on pursuing a system 
which would risk the destruction 
of the public safety. He was happy 
to learn that a proposition on this 
subject would speedily be brought 
before their lordships, which would 
bring all its important relations un- 
der review. With these observa- 
tions, he could be content to re- 
serve himself for future opportuuis 
ties, but for one singular assertion 
of the nobie lord, that he trusted 
that the house, and the public, 
would concur in supporting ,the 
covernment of the regent, im pure 
suance of the sentiments contained 
in thé address. Was it to be con- 
ceived that, in opposing measures 
of administration which he thought 
were fraught with danger and rutms 
he was withholding that, support 
vhich was necessary to the prince 
regent in his conduct of the goe 
vernment of this kingdom? No] 
Be the ministers,who they might, 
he would give them his support in 
what was justand necessary for the 
conduct of the government; but, 
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if impolitic, unjust, and ruinous 
measures were proposed or acted 
upon, his duty to that house, to 
the public, and to the prince re- 

t himself, would certainly in- 

ce him to raise his voice as loud- 
ly as he could against them. He 
said this more especially, because 
it was not possible for him, though 
he did not oppose the present ad- 
dress, to recede from the sare 
which he had previously delivered 
on many subjects of the greatest 
and most essential interest to the 
Nation. 

The duke of Norfolk made afew 
observations on some parts of the 
speech ; after which the address 
was a to, mem. diss. 

Lord Holland wished to take the 
earliest opportunity of putting a 
question to:a noble marquis ( Wel- 
lesley) respecting a transaction 
which he considered as of the ut- 
most importance, and as one which, 
if not speedily brought to some is- 
sue, might, in all probability, lead 
to the most calamitous results. 
What he had in view was, the pro- 
posed mediation of the British go- 
vernment between the Spanish co- 
lonies and the mother country. 
More than a year and 2 half had 
elapsed since the Caraccas showed 
a isposition, indeed a deicrmina- 
tion, to throw of their ullegiance 
to the Spanish government, and 
that determination had since been 
carried into execution. Oiher paris 
of the Spanish possessions had imi- 
tated the example, which had given 
rise to such sanguinary strife, and 
such a sacrifice of human lives on 
both sides, that there was no cal- 
culating the mass of miseries which 
any delay of the proposed media- 
tion might produce, It was true 
that a commission had been ap- 
pointed to carry that mediation into 
effect; but it did not seem to make 
any progress, or even to prepare 





and proceed to the arrangement of 
the business upon which it was sup- 
osed they Were to be employed. 
He did not pretend to be very mi- 
nutely or very correctly informed 
on the subject. But he had ac- 
quiesced in the views which the no- 
ble marquis seemed to have taken 
on the subject: and he did expect 
that certain steps would have been 
taken without delay, correspondent 
to the nature of those views. Had 
these steps been taken, or when 
were they likely to be taken? was 
the question which he had now 
risen to put to the noble marquis, 
The marquis of Wellesley, in 
reply to the noble lord, observed, 
that every step indicated by the 
view of the subject which the noble 
lord did him the honour to approve, 
had been duly taken; and that if 
the matter did not proceed with 
that celerity which might be wish- 
ed, the delay was owing to those 
endless obstructions which invete- 
rate prejudices, narrow notions, 
conflicting interests, and the selfish 
. of monopoly, never failed to 
throw in the way of the accom. 
plishment of such an object. As 
soon as could be, the commission 
Was appointed, and preparations 
made for its departure, The charge 
of delay was not imputable to i 
British government; they were all 
to 4 man anxious to proceed in this 
delicate business with all possible 
dispatch. 


in the house of commons it was. 
intended that lord Jocelyn should 
move the address, and that captain 
Vyse should second the same; but 
the moment that the speaker had, 
according to the usual torms, read 
the speech, 

Sir FE. Burdett rose, and was 
proceeding to address the chai 
when some members named lord 
Jocelyn; but The 














The speaker said, that the ho- 
nourable baronet was in possession 
of the ear of the house, and was 
entitled to speak first. 

Sir Francis Burdett proceeded. 
Under the present circumstances of 
the country, he felt himself called 
upon to take the earliest opportuni- 
ty of drawing the attention of the 
house to such an address to the 
prince regent as would entitle them 
to the approbation of their country. 
The circumstances of the times 
called forthe truth; and he should 
boldly lay before the house those 
grievances, the redress of which 
was, in his opinion, of vital tm- 
portance to the country. He was 
the less willing to omit this oppor- 
tunity of addressing the regent, as 
his magnanimous character differed 
so widely from those princes of 
whom we read in history, that their 
delight was in mischief and despo- 
tism. He agreed withthe speech 
which had been read, in all those 
éncomiums which had been most 
deservedly bestowed on the valour 
of our arms. He heard of our vic- 
tories with satisfaction, though not 
with surprise: they proved, that at 
least the English coura;s: had not 
degenerated, though there appeared 
nothing characteristic of that love 
of freedom which so ptoudly di- 
Stinguished our ancestors. In 
tracing the calamities of the coun- 
try, he must revert to a very re- 
mote period. Not only were the 
last eighteen years more calamitous 
than the preceding, but the trans- 
actions of the whole present reign, 
including more than a long half 
century, were such as must con- 
vince the most thoughtless, that the 
system must have been radically 
bad which had been productive of 
such lamentable effects. The causes 
of these events were not difficult to 
discover. They were to be fcund 
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in that detestation of the principles 
of liberty which had been equally 
the origin of the present unfortu- 
nate war, and of that with Ame. 
rica, He should consider the pre- 
sent speech as peculiarly the speech 
of ministers, as it talked of te 
longing the struggle; and pro. 
ceeded entirely upon those princi- 
ples upon which the war had been 
begun, and which were so notori- 
ously repugnant to the mind of him 
whose address it purported to be. 
It held out hopes, which no man 
i his senses could entertain, of the 
final success of our arms in that 
peninsula. There was no chance 
of our succeeding in driving the 
French out of Spain. Our laurels 
were great, but barren; and our 
victories were in their effects mere 
defeats. It was true that general 
Hill had gallantly surprised a small 
division of the enemy: still the 
French were making regular and 
rapid strides toward the subjugation 
of the country: while for our 
triumphs we had nothing to show. 
The cause of this failure was the 
radically vicious principle of sup- 
porting despotism in this instance, 
as we did all over the world,—the 
attempt to support desperate, fall- 
ing, and not to be supported states, 
instead of the good old British 
reason of maintaining the cause of 
freedom. ‘l’o this it would be said, 
Do the French proclaim liberty ? 
No; but they endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the minds of the people by 
such concessions as may please 
them; while it was a serious fact, 
that the inquisition remained in ex- 
istence in those parts only’ of the 
country of which the English had 
possession. But there was a ctirtotts 
contrast to which he rawst call the 
attention of that house. We were 
fighting strenmeusly to maintain the 
catholic retigion in that conatry, of 

’ our 
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our Spanish allies ; though, at the 
same time, those whom he should 
conceive to be our more valuabie 
allies at home—the Irish—a gene- 
rous, brave, and a long-suffering 

le—were, for a trifling condi- 
tion, withholden from their best 
and dearest rights. This exclusion 
of our most natural allies, he could 
not but consider as an act of gross 
treachery. ‘he honourable baronet 
then called the attention of the house 
to the shackles imposed on the 
prince repent—=restrictions, than 
which nothing more insulting could 
be conceived, as they supposed that 
the son was capable of using his 


age contrary to the interests of 
i 


s father: but, happily for the 
country, these restrictions would 
soon expire; an event to which 
they would look with anxiety, as 
the prince had, by many gratuitous 


professions, long pledged himself 


to those enlarged principles, and 
that liberal system of policy, which 
had raised the nation to the lofty 
pinnacle of happiness and glory on 
which it stood at the close of the 
reign of George the Second. He had 
the greater hopes and confidence in 
the prince, because he had felt the 
power which was so much com- 
plained of. Able writers had, in- 
deed, written in praise of different 
forms of government,—ihe abso- 
lute, the democratical, and the 
mixed ; but none had been found 
hardy enough, in the worst of 
times, to be the advocates of oli- 
garchy ; and our present oligarchy 
was one of the worst species—not 
of a few of the best men, and of 
the greatest interest in the state, but 
an oligarchy of rotten boronghs— 
a sort of men known in the history 
of no other country except our own. 
The consequences of this destruc- 
tive systema were, that abroad, the 
monarchs, our allies, were either 
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chased from their crowns, or, after 
an immense’ exhaustion of blood. 
and treasure, *held their sovereign- 
ties at the will of Bonaparte, or 
depended for support on a scanty 
and eleemosynary pittance-—~such 
was their fate. Look at the conti. 
nent—there was the book ia which 
all might read. If the house turned 
its eyes from the continent, and 
from abroad, and looked to the in- 
ternal state of the country, there 
was nothing consolatory to rest 
upon. There existed a system of 
taxation, the deprivations of which 
prevented the strictest industry 
from procuring a livelihood, and 
generated a pauperism throughout 
the land—a pauperism aggravated 
by pillage. Besides, the whole land 
was in a state of terror. Military 
possession was taken of the coun- 
try; dépdis, and barracks, and 
fortifications, were formed; and 
mercenary Germans and foreigners 
were scattered over the kingdom, as 
if England could not defend itself, 
and must have recourse to Ger- 
mans, who had not been able to 
defend themselves. Another griev- 
ance to which he would call their 
attention, 4was the system of mili- 
tary disctpline which oppressed the 
country, and which subjected every 
soldier tor the most trifling mis- 
conduct to be corporally punished 
at the miserable caprice of almost 
every olhcer. He was glad to men- 
tron his so early in the session ; for 
the reform of it would, doubtless, 
form a very important part of its 
business. ‘There was some justice, 
in its now coming home, as it were; 
to the backs of our countrymen; 
for, now, by the local militia sy- 
stem, almost every man in England, 
every father of 2 family, was sub- 
ject to this punishment ; so that he 
had no hesitation in repeating what 
he had said before in this house; 
that 















that this was a flogged nation. The 
naanasabile baronet then descanted 
at some length on thesimpolicy as 
well as the cruelty of this punish- 
ment, and quoted the op sinions of 
military men against the system. 
Degraded as the country was, his 
exertions should never be “wanted i in 
its behalf. He then touched upon 
the liberty of the press; and said 
there was no fairer barometer of 
the intentions of government, than 
their conduct towards the press. 
The first efforts of despots were in- 
variably directed against this bul- 
wark of the constitution: and the 
intentions of the present ministers 
might be collected from the unpre- 
oainid number of informations 
which their attorney-general had 
filed ex officio. ~ It was plain proof 
of their illegality, that such wnfor- 
mations were not defined; for de- 
finition was law. The partiality of 
the attorney- general was manifested 
in his different conduct to different 
publishers; some were not brought 
up for judgement at all; while 
others were banished to distant 
gaols, and abandoned to solitary 
confinement. ‘There had been a 
late instance of a judge upon the 
bench, who, in the case of White, 
had anticipated the guilt of the de- 
fendant. He adverted to the dif- 
ferent degrees of rigour exercised 
in the cases of printers and authors 

the former were the mere serv ants 
of the latter; and yet, in the case 
of Hart and White, the printer 
was confined toa solitary cell, upon 
the common allowance, and, as the 
honourable baronet believed, de- 
prived of even small beer. He 
then observed that undue severity 
in the government even produced 
brutality in the people. That it 
was a mistaken notion, that writing 
and reading were education. The 
best education was that moral one 
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which generated justice and humae 
nity, and which was only to be ate 
tained by an equal administration 
of justice, and never by that sy- 
stem of extraordinary punishment, 
which was in itself sufficient to bar« 
barize a nation.—He should now, 
therefore, with all respect, and af- 
fection, and duty, (not, however, 
forgetting the duty he owed to 
himself,) move an address to the 
rabies which should embrace all 
these important topics, and trace 
all the culamities external and in- 
ternal, ail the various grievances 
of our debt, and of our taxationss 
to a want of a free and equal ree 
presentation of the people in par 
liament. He then concluded by 
saying, that he was happy to have 
this opportunity, before the restric 
tions were removed, of affording 
the prince a knowledge of the 
grievances and afflictions which op- 
pressed the land, and of presenting: 
to him the genuine sentiments of 
the people on subjects of such vital 
interest to the country. The ho- 
nourable baronet then read the 
address. 

Lord Cochrane rose, for the 
purpose of seconding the address of 
the honourable baronet. Heagreed 
that every credit was due to lord 
Wellington, for the manner in 
which he had conducted the war; 
but was inclined to expect very little 
of the Portuguese troops, from 
what he had seen of them. He 
would assert that he had seen them 
conducted in chams to the army, 
more like slaves than soldiers, and 
dragged from their homes, they 
did not know for what. At Pe- 
niche he had seen some thousands 
of them collected, in want of every 
necessary, and almost in a state of 
nakedness; they had not even 
clothes to their backs, ‘The noble 
lord then proceedéd to make some 
strong 
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strong remarks on the conduet of 
the Portuguese government. The 

aols and dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion, he said, were crowded with 
victims; and the British minister, 
who at present formed a part of 
the regency, was lately under the 
necessity of retiring from Lisbon 
for some time, that he might not 
appear to countenance arrests and 
imprisonments which he could not 
approve. ‘The noble lord then ad- 
verted to that part of the honour- 
able baronet’s proposed address, 
which referred to the internal state 
of the country, and professed his 
concurrence in the greater part of 
the sentiments which it contained. 
All, he thought, must own, that 
the freedom a the people had been 

reatly encroached upon, particu- 
Brly by the oppressive mode o: le- 
vying the taxes, He trusted that in 
this session of parliament a commit- 
tee would be appointed to take into 
consideration the state of the nation, 
for the removal of those grievances 
under which it laboured. The no- 
ble lord then adverted to that part 
of the speech which referred to the 
naval defence of the country. He 
would maintain, however, that our 
naval force was not rendered so ef- 
ficient as might be, in annoying the 
enemy. Commanding the seas as 
this country did, our navy ought 
to be employed in threatening the 
coast of France in all directions, by 
which means she would have been 
compelled to keep her armies at 
hoine, and could pot have sent such 
a force into the peninsula. On 
every part of the French coast, the 
British navy might have brought 
to bear a military force equal, if 
not superior, to any that the enemy 
could have assembled against it, and 
thus have operated amost powertul 
diversion. ‘The noble lord con- 


cluded with seconding the address. 


Lord Jocelyn said, that in rising 
to oppose the address of the ho- 
nourable bayonet, and to submit 
the propriety of adopting another 
in its room, he must throw himself 
on the indulgence of the house, 
leaving out all that matter which 
the honourable baronet had thought 
it right to introduce on the present 
occasion, and confining himself to 
the topics contained in the speech 
delivered in the name of his royal 
highness the regent. He could not 
entertain a doubt that the house 
would join with his royal highness 
in lamenting the continuance of‘his 
majesty’s illness; but if an indivi- 
dual might be allowed to offer 
some consolation to the wounded 
feeling of the country, under the 

rolongation of «such a calamity, 
2 would refer them to the invaria- 
ble attachment to the constiiution 
which his majesty had displayed 
during his long reign, and which 
had been no less conspicuous in the 
conduct of his royal highness the 
prince regent, afiording his best 
prospect of the maintenance of 
those domestic blessings which the 
country had so long enjoyed. The 
period when the restrictions were 
to expire that were last year placed 
on the regent’s government, was 
now approaching. He, for one, 
had diflered from the majority of 
that house, on the propriety of 
these restrictions ; yet, at any rate, 
they nist have proved to the coun- 
try, that his royal highness the 
prince regent never, even in the 
most difficult situations, lost sight 
of the happiness of his people ; and 
he flord Jocelyn) felt convinced, 
that any thing he could say on that 
subject fell far short of what was 
felt by the house and the country. 
Adverting next to the military con- 
duct of the war in Portugal, he 
thought that no man could with- 
hold 
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hold his admiration from the bra- 
very of our army, or deny the mi- 
litary skill of his illustrious coun- 
tryman, lord Wellington, who had 
shown to the world that he could 
successfully oppose the most distin- 

uished of: the enemy’s generals. 

he brilliant exploit of gen. Hill 
had added new lustre to the British 
arms, and was every way deserving 
of commemoration. On next turne 
ing our attention to Spain, it was 
certainly to be lamented that the 
enemy continued to make some 
progress in that country, but still 
the spirit of the people remained 
unsubdued ; the armies of Spain 
might be overcome again, as they 
had been before ; but he could not 
allow himself to suppose that the 
Spanish nation, formed in the same 
mould, and actuated with the same 
spirit as the immortal defenders of 
Saragossa, would ultimately sink 
under the yoke of their invaders. 
But this was not only a war in de- 
fence of the independence of Spain, 
it was also a war for the preserva- 
tion of the liberties of Englishmen. 
He believed that it had been always 
the opinion of the most enlightened 
statesmen in this country, that the 
battles of England were best fought 
ina foreign land. ‘The conduct of 
this country, therefore, was equally 
dictated by policy as by justice; 
and he trusted that it would meet 
with a success corresponding to 
both. The noble lord next adverted 
to the events in India, observing 
that there was now this ground of 
congratulation, that the colonial 
power of France was extinguished 
all over the globe. He rejoiced at 
the information conveyed in the 
speech, that the affair of the Che- 
sapeake had now been amicably 
arranged between this country and 
the United States, and hoped that 
this preliminary step would lead to 
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a solid and lasting conciliation, so 
much to be desired for the interest 
of both nations. He had also to 


‘congratulate the house on the in- 


ternal tranquillity of Ireland—that 
most important member of the 
empire ; and concluded, amidst re- 
peated cheers, with moving his a- 
mended address, which, as ‘usual, 

was an echo of the speech. 
Captain Howard Vyse, in second- 
ing the amendment moved by the 
noble lord, went over the same 
ground which had been occupied 
by the noble lord, in a very able 
and eloquent strain, concluding in 
nearly the following words: “ What. 
ever, sir, may be the ultimate issue 
of events, whether this country ts 
destined only for a time to stem 
the torrent of unjust ambition, or 
is finally to afford a refuge from 
which the liberties of Europe may 
emerge, the path to be pursued 
appears the same. The peculier 
pressures and increasing difliculties 
of the times must, indeed, greatly 
heighten that desire which every 
rational, every feeling mind must 
constantly entertain for the return 
of peace: but peace can be of no 
benefit, except to our mortal ene- 
mies, unless attended with that se- 
curity ;which would authorize the 
reduction of our military establish- 
ments. Peace, sir, can only be no- 
minally obtained without sufficient 
and permanent confidence; and 
what degree of confidence can be 
reposed either in the honour, the 
moderation, or policy of our ene- 
my, experience can decide. Nor 
is it, 1 think, sir, difficult to believe 
that an usurped dominion, founded 
on revolutionary faction and politi- 
cal intrigue, maintained by preda- 
tory invasion and military despo- 
tism, in opposition to every local 
interest, every civilized habit of 
mankind, headed by the avowed 
enemy 
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enemy to this country, a man of 


despotic authority, a man fatally 
fitted for his destiny by transcen- 
dent abilities, but whom history 
will have to record as an awful, a 
singular instance of unbounded ca- 
pacity and power, unenlightened, 
unennobled by one héroic, virtuous, 
exalted sentiment; I say, sir, it is 
not hard to believe that a dominion 
so constituted and so maintained 
can exist alone in the conflicting 
elements of war and of rapine. It 
is then, unfortunately, from our- 
selves and from our own resources 
that we are to look for safety, not 


from the moderation or justice of 


our foe. Difficulties however a- 
larming, pressures however severe- 
ly felt, must be met by constancy 
and by resolution. We must ai- 
ford to his royal highness the prince 
regent that zealous assistance, that 
perfect confidence, which the speech 
so constitutionally, so graciously 
solicits, which this house may so 
worthily, so safely bestow. We 
must pursue that inflexible career 
which has hitherto preserved this 
country in a comparatively most 
prosperous situation—which has 
mainiained her uwnshaken amidst 
the sterms and convulsions of the 
world—which has enabled her, by 
her benevolent bounty, to support, 
and by the strong arm of her pro- 
sperous power to defend and to 
protect, the objects of rapacity and 
of ambition—In returning my 
thanks for the indulgence of the 
house, I beg leave again to repeat 
my entire concurrence with the no- 
ble lord's a*nendment.” 

Mr. Whitbread would not sup- 
port sir Francis Burdett’s address, 
though he agreed in the greater 
part of his statements. 

The attorney-general was not 
present when the honourable baro- 
net made his speech; but he had 








heard his address read, and in it 
there were particular words which 
impelled him to offer to the house 
a few observations. The whole of 
that address he certainly repro- 
bated; but the particular words to 
which he alluded, were those which 
went to stigmatize the character of 
a learned judge, and were, in sub- 
stance, that ‘ that learned judge 
had anticipated a verdict of guilty 
on the trial of Mr. White.” He 
would take upon himself to say, 
that this statement of the honour- 
able baronet, with respect to lord 
Ellenborough, was wholly un- 
founded. 

Sir Francis Burdett in explana- 
tion said, that what he founded his 
assertion upon, was that part of 
lord Ellenborough’s language to 
Mr. White, where his lordship ad- 
vised that gentleman, before a ver- 
dict was given, to reserve his evi- 
dence until he should be brought 
up for judgement. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that he 
felt himself in the same situation as 
his honourable friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread): he could neither vote 
fer the original address nor the 
amendment, but should think it his 
duty to vote against both Fy 
would state, in very few words, 
his objections to the amendment ; 
but as to the original address, he 
would be silent, because he did not 
think the matter of it proper to be 
discussed at this moment. It tra- 
velled wide of the topics in the 
speech delivered in the name of the 
prince regent ; and the amendment 
which embraced those topics, was 
what he felt himself obliged to re- 
mark upon. ‘The first topic of the 
ainendment was that which related 
to the establishment of a provision 
for the care and comfort of his 
majesty’s royal person, and though 
no person was more inclined than 
he 
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he to go further in every thing 
which ought to be done in further- 
ance of this almost sacred object, 
he would reserve a right of assent 
or dissent for that time when the 
arrangements to be proposed should 
be laid in detail before the house. 
The second topic of the address 
was thatewhich related to Spain and 
Portugal. No person was more 
inclined than he to give cordial tri- 
bute of applause to the troops and 
generals employed in the prosecu- 
tion of the war tn those countries ; 
but he could not go so far as to 
pledge himself, by his vote this 
night, to sanction the er: inting of 
those supplies which might be pro- 
posed hereafter as necessar y for its 
continuance. Doubis might be en- 
tertained of the expediency of pro- 
ceeding in this great contest, at the 
vast expense which it continues to 
cost us. If it should appear here- 
after, that to prosecute the war, 
éven at so vast an expense, was a 
wise system of conduct; and if he 
should see the necessity and the use- 
fulness of granting such enormous 
eupplies, then he would rot only 
agree to Au em, but would give his 
vote with that cheerfulness which 
always ‘aan conviction. He 
heard with great satistactian that 
part of the speech which stated the 
amicable settlement of the affair 
between the Leopard and Chesa- 
peake ; and he was pleased also to 
know that a hope was expressed of 
like adjustment of all the dif- 
erences between this country and 
the United States. It was his wish, 
therefore, to abstain from any diS- 
cussion which might not be im uni- 
son with the temper of the speceh ; 
and he would reserve whatever he 
hiad to say on this subject, until the 
event of the negotiations which 


were said to-be now pending, should 


The last, and by 


be made known. 
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far the most important topic of the 
speech, was that which related to 


the affairs of Ireland. Ireland was 
of more moment to Great Britain 
than any thing which regarded our 
external relations with Spain or the 
United States; and sorry was he 
that, on this subject of primary and 
vital importance, the speech had 
confined itself to a paltry mention 
of phe state of its revenue, Tt was 
his firm convict my that a solemn 
and speedy inquiry into the state of 
that country was absolutely necés- 
sary. When he stated generally 
the necessity of inquiring into the 
state of Ireland, he begged not to 
be undeistood as even Rintlog that 
any other measure short of that 
great one called emancipation could 
effectually save that country. It 
was that, and that alone, which 
could compose her discontents, and 
lay the foundation of her prospert- 
ty, as well as render the empire in 
general, what, with her heart, it 

vas capable of being. Under this 
conviction, he thought that no time 
ought to be lost in bringing the af- 
fairs of Ireland before the house 3 
and indeed he knew that no time 
would be lost, as an honourable 
friend of his was determined to give 
notice of a motion for that purpose 
on a very near day, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that in the first instance 
he thonght i it would have been bet- 
ter had the house proceeded with- 
out any discussion to a division on 
the address proposed by the ho- 
nourable baronet; but as the he- 
nourable gentleman opposite had 
been induced to make several ob- 
servations on the general subject, 
and as there would probably exist 
no disposition in the house to renew 
the discussion on the next question 
which would come before them, he 


felt it necessary to say a few words 
| in 
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in reply to the honourable gentle- 
man’s remarks. Having made 
some general remarks on the dif- 
ferent parts of Mr. Ponsonby’s 
speech, he said he was not aware 
that in the present state of the de- 
bate it was necessary for him to 
trouble the house further, His 
principal object had been to state 
that it was the anxious wish of his 
noble friend and the other framers 
of the address so to construct it, 
that it should not convey any pledge 
beyond the general declaration, 
that under the present circum- 
stances the house should not aban- 
don the Spanish cause ; leaving the 

articular manner in which it should 
be supported, and the extent to 
which that support should be car- 
ried, to a future decision. 

The gallery being cleared for a 
division, 

For sir Francis Burdett’s ad- 
dress 1, viz. Mr. Cuthbert—Against 
it 238—Majority 287. 

The amended address was imme- 
diately agreed to without a division. 

On the following day, when 
lord Jocelyn presented the report 
ef the committee appointed to pre- 
pare the address to the prince regent 
at the bar, 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and said 
that he should embrace that oppor- 
tunity to make a few observations 
on the leading topics of the speech 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man had put into the mouths of 
the lords commissioners. As to the 
earlier parts of the address, he felt 
no difficulty. He was prepared, in 
common with every man, to con. 
dole with the prince regent on the 
continuance ot his majesty’s illness. 
He was equally ready to concur 
with the house in those parts of the 
address that bore testimony to the 
tried and universally acknowledged 
valour of the British troops. But 





while he and the house had but 
one opinion on these points, he was 
afraid that there would not be the 
same unanimity upon others. So 
far did he differ from a noble lord 
(Cochrane) who seconded the ad- 
dress proposed by the honourable 
baronet ; so far did he differ from 
that noble lord in thinking that go- 
vernment had not sent out sufficient 
military means to Portugal, that he 
thought their error lay in the other 
extreme, and that they had sent out 
more than they could well spare, 
more than the means and resources 
of the empire could adequately 
contribute, for any time at least, to 
keep up. With all our efforts, 
what, 8 asked, had been done 
since they last met? It had been 
alleged that the efforts of the Spa- 
niards were now more connected 
than they had been; but had they 
been more successful? Were they 
to tell the prince regent that now, 


when the army of France was a- 


chieving its successes, when defeat 
and discomfiture were every where 
taking from the Spaniards their 
spirit and their strength, that that 
moment was the time at which we 
should have the best hopes of ulti- 
mate success, at the time when Spain 
was in military possession of France? 
( Hear, hear, from Mr. Perceval and 
others,}——he repeated it—in mili« 
tary possession of the French, from 
one part of Spain to the other— 
Tarragona was fallen, Badajoz was 
lost, Almeida was destroyed, our 
attempt to prevent the relief of 
Ciudad Rodrigo had failed. Our ef- 
forts had been beyond our strength; 
we had not done as much as we 
might, because we had endeavour- 
ed todo more than we could do. 
Lord Wellington had pursued Mas- 
sena to the frontiers of Portugal ; 
but the moment the. enemy was en- 
abled to turn upon him with re- 
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eruited strength, he was compelled 
to getire back upon his former po- 
sition. Where, then, was the 

round of hope? If the greatest ef- 
fo ts we could make have done so 
little, could they indulge in any 
reasonable expecta'ions of success, 
when the prolongation of such a 
contest could only make our strug- 

les weaker ? for, the more liberally 
he allows the greatness and extent 
of our exertions in the Spanish 
cause, the more limited must be his 
hopes of future success, when sucl 
means and such exertions have al- 
ready done so little. But when the 
house was called upon to lend its 
sanction to the prosecution of this 
struggle, he thought that they 
were entitled to more information 
than the right honourable gentle- 
man had yet thought fit to afford 
them. He did not see how the 
house could promise its aid, without 
more information upon this point 
than it was as yet in possession of. 
Another omission in the speech, 
was that of withholding from the 
house all explanation upon the state 
of our relations with the self-called 
government of Cadiz, and also that 
of the government of Cadiz with 
their colonies in South America. 
Some months had now elapsed 
since the appointment of commis- 
sioners to intermediate between the 
mother country and the colonies. 
Why had those commissioners been 
so long delayed? The next point, 
and one of no inconsiderable in- 
terest at the present crisis, was that 
respecting the actual state of our 
army. ‘lhe whole British army was 
now in Portugai—what was the 
state of that army ?—was it full? 
—was it flourishing ?—were the 
ranks full ?-and were we enabled 
to keep those ranks full ?—These 
points and more he must be better 
informed of before he ne him- 


self to do what he might afterwards 
18) 2, 
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find impossible to be done.—The 
next topic was one of the very last 
importance, he meant the stnie of 
our relations with North America. 
In the speech they were assured that 
the prince regent would continue 
to employ the same means of con- 
ciliation. He wished to know how 
this spirit of conciliation had been 
evinced. Not surely in the negli- 
gence and disrespect with which 
the American minister had been 


‘treated bv the British minister for 


foreign affairs, the marquis Welles« 
ley. He, and those of his side of 
the house, repeatedly said, that the 
adoption of those measures then 
proposed by the ministers, respecte 
ing America, must lead to inevi- 
table war—this timely warning was 
laughed at. As to the spirit of 
conciliation, which they were told 
would be continued, he begged 
leave to ask, when had it begun ?-— 
If a minister of another country 
resident in this, was applied to by a 
foreign secretary respecting a par 
ticular point of concession, would 
it be thought very conciliatory if, 
after it had been determined that 
that point should be conceded, it 
should be conceded in silence, and 
no notice or intimation given of the 
concession having been made? 
Was it a conciliation to give a di- 
rect denial in the face of, the fact ? 
He repeated it—it was denied that 
the Berlin and Milan decrees had 
een revoked, and the denial was 
given in the face of the fact, for 
America admitted that they were 
revoked. . He defied the right hon. 
gentleman to state a single fact that 
had occurred since the 2d of Nos 
vember, 1810, to prove that those 
decrees had not been revoked. He 
rejoiced, however, at the amicable 
termination of the Chesapeake af- 
fair. Ele had now but one or two-obs 
servations to make. He thought that 
that part of the speech thatalluded 
B to 
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to the affairs of India was not suf- 
ficiently specific. Before he sat 
down, he could not help adverting 
to the expression of a sentiment 
in the speech of the noble lord 
(Jocelyn) who proposed the ad- 
dress. ‘Thar noble lord seemed to 
think it impossible we could have 
peace with France, while such a 
man as the present emperor was at 
the head of its government. He 
(Mr. W.) thought that the personal 
character of the chief of any go- 
vernment could never be a ground 
of objection to the commencing 
a negotiation for peace. Such a 
sentiment, as a political maxim, he 
abhorred: for himself, he saw no- 
thing against entering into a negoe 
tiation with the present emperor of 
France, as far as regarded mere pri- 
vate character, more than against 
any of the Bourbons, or the head 
of any government. The time and 
terms were the points of considera- 
tion, and not the private character 
of any head of any government. He 
confessed he saw no reason to alter 
his wishes respecting peace—his 
opinions remained unchanged— 
war must otherwise terminate in 
the subjugation of either of the 
contending powers, They were 
both great; but this was a country 
of factitious greatness, and France 
Was a country of natural greatness, 
He trembled for the consequences 
of a struggle obscinately continued 
between two such powers. It had 
been boasted that France had nci- 
ther ships, colonies, nor commerce. 
Would to God that she had ships, 
would to God that she had colonies, 
would to God that she had com. 
merce! for until she had each and 
all, he feared there was no chance 
oi peace to the rest of the world. 
‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied with considerable warmth 
to the observations of Mr. Whit. 
bread. He said that the concluding 


prayer with which that honourable 
gentleman had closed his speech, 
afforded a clue to the adequate 
comprehension of his reasoning, 
which his arguments must otherwise 
have failed to have done ; for cer- 
tainly if that honourable gentleman 
thought it for the interests of this 
country that Bonaparte should 
have ships, and colonies, and com- 
merce, it was but natural that he 
should disapprove of all those 
means that may have been resorted 
to, to deprive the French ruler of 
them all. The honourable gentle- 
man had complained of the present 
state of affairs in the peninsula— 
he begged leave to ask that honours 
able gentleman, if he recollected 
the state of those affairs at the com- 
mencement of the last session ? Did 
the honourable gentleman remem- 
ber his prophecies upon that occa- 
sion? And if he did, he would ad- 
vise him to compare the actual state 
of those affairs at present, with the 
state in which they now would have 
been had those prophecies beer 
verified ; and when he had com- 
pared them, and seen the striking 
contrast between both, one would 
suppose that the gentleman’s con- 
fidence in his own foresight would 
have been a little shaken. But far 
from it—they found him, after pre- 
dicting a year ago events that have 
never taken place, come down 
again and prepare to re-prophesy— 
and from whence is all this dole- 
ful prophecy of the inexhaustible 
strength of France and the perished 
resources of Great Britain—from 
whence is it drawn? From the mo- 
derate language of the French ga- 
zettes, and the chastised vauntings 
of Bonaparte and his generals: it 
was in vain to say that facts had 
contradicted all these proceedings : 
Destroy his web of prophecu—in vain,— 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. 
Where was the evil that was not te 
hare 
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have befallen us before this time? 
We were to have been swept from 
the face of the peninsula—we were 
not to have been left a foot of 
ground to stand upon—we were to 
have been driven into the sea. Such 
were the prophecies: but, unfortu- 
nately for the prophets, we have 
not been swept from the peninsula— 
we have not been driven into the 
sea, but are at this hour in posses- 
sion of Portugal. But then, say 
these prophets, you have Portugal, 
tis true ; but it is only because Bo- 
naparte thinks proper to let you 
keep it: he will begin with Spain, 
and leave us for the last. —Wil any 
man believe, that if the French 
could have driven us from Portu- 
gal, they would not ?—Wondertul 
as the power of France unquestion- 
ably was, we had maintained our 
hold in Portugal in despite of it. 
Was this the commentary upon the 
invincible force of her arms, and 
the united strength of her resources, 
that Bonaparte wished should be 
read by Europe upon the contest in 
the peninsula ?—The British forces 
have driven his army out of Portu- 
gal, and keep possession of Portugal 
in defiance ot his millions, and to 
the disappointment, vexation, and 
confusion of their ruler—and yet 
we were to be told that he permit- 
ted all this, nay, even that he de- 
signed it! His first wish, his prime 
object, was to expel us from Portu- 
gal,—and he has not done it, only 
because he could not! That he 
might not yet do it, it was not for 
him to argue then, because he 
wished not to prophesy what might 
or might not take place: but to in- 
fer from a retrospective view of 
what had occurred, the fair proba- 
bility of what might occur here- 
after, and arguing from that view, 
he saw no reason to suppose that 
he could do it; for, if he could, he 
must have done it before now; it 
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must have been his first object : ag 
long as a British army remained in 
the peninsula, so long were they a 
standing contrast to the basest 
spectacle that ever fraud, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny presented to the 
disgust and indignation of mankind. 
If, therefore, the ruler of France 
had any interest in concealing or in 
disguising the perfidious charactere 
istics of the Spanish war, he must 
have been anxious above all things 
to drive a British army from that 
scene where they stood a moral 
contrast to him and to his causem 
opposed to him in every sense, in 
every point to which the term can 
be applied, and arrayed against 
him upon that scene which his ams 
bition had selected for the display 
of its last iniquity, and where it 
must be the wish of all who look 
for the repose of mankind, that 
that ambition may at last find a 
grave.—“ As to war with America, 
there is no man,” said Mr. Perce- 
val, “ who would more sincerely 
deplore such a calamity than my- 
self. I know it would be a great 
evil to us, but I know also it would 
be a greater evil to America. I 
wish for the progressive prosperity 
of America. I would look to her 


‘wealth, and strength, and coms 


merce, as accessary to those of the 
British empire. I should be sorry to 
sce America subdued—I should in- 
deed lament to see America destroy- 
ed—jhere Mr. Whitbread repeated 
the word ‘ destroyed ?”?] When I say 
destroyed, I certainly cannot be 
thought to mean mere physical an- 
nihilation; but if the total loss of 
commerce to a commercial power 
be not destructive, I know not what 
can be so. That the present go 
vernment is influenced by a spirit 
of conciliation in all discussions 
with the United States, I can at 
present give the honourable gentles 
man no other proof than the general 
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assurance I have already given.” 
Mr. Perceval then concluded with 
two observatinis; the one respect- 
ing the recommendation in the 
speech for the provision of certain 
measures for the future government 
of the British possessions m India. 
He did not agree with the honour 
able gentleman in thinking that the 
weed should have gone into a 
specific detail of those measures. 
They had been long under the con- 
sideration of ministers, and would 
in due course come under the 
consideration of the house. The 
other and concluding observation 
was respecting the misapprehension 
of the honourable gentleman as to 
a passage in the speech of his noble 
friend. He was glad he had given 
his noble friend an opportunity of 
setting him right ; and he had only 
to say, that he entirely concurred 
with the honourable gentleman in 
thinking that the personal charac. 
ter of he chief of any government 
should never be considered as an 
insurmountable obstacle to the 
opening a negotiation for peace 
with that government. 

Mr. Whitbread—<* I do not rise, 
sir, to explain, but to demand of 
the right honourable gentleman to 
explain, if he meant any personal 
allusion in some words which fell 
from him that appeared to me te 
be of no very delicate description, 
and therefore 1 do now ask of that 
right honorrable gentleman if he 
did intend any such allusion?” 

Mr, Perceval—“«I could have 
meant none, The lines are Pope’s 
—the metaphor is that of a spider 
spinning a new web after one has 
been destroyed. I thought it ap. 
plicable to the pe:tinacious mamer 
m which the honourable gentleman 
appeared to me to have been re. 
viving his prophecies over again ; 
but I do assure him, that I would 
not have so applied it, could I have 


imagined that he would have so 
construed it; and that were I even 
indifferent to his disapprobation, 
which I am not, I could not be so 
indifferent to my own as to descend 
to the grossness of any such per- 
sonal allusion.” 

Mr. Whitbread—*« I am perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation given 
by the right honourable gentleman; 
and I am sure that had the same 
words been so applied to him, he 
would have felt it necessary to call 
for an explanation.’’ 

Mr. Perceval here said, with a 
smile, across the table, * Indeed I 
should not.” | 

General Tarleton, ~~ he saw 
gentlemen unwilling to have the 
present debate protracted to any 
considerable length, after the de- 
bate of the preceding evening, 
could not help adverting to some 
topics in the speech, and particu- 
larly to that part of it in which 
the affairs of the peninsula were 
described as wearing a favourable 
appearance. He entered at some 
— into the impolicy of the war, 
and contended that it had been al- 
most uniformly unsuccessful. After 
going at length into the affairs of 
the peninsula, he took a view of 
the rest of the continent, observing, 
that he had the opinion and doc- 
trine of Mr. Fox in his favour, who 
wished for the pencil of a Cervantes, 
to be able to ridicule those who 
wished to enter into a continental 
war. 

Mr. Creevey spoke strongly a« 
gainst the address, and moved that 
the report be brought up that day 
week ; this caused a short discussion, 
in which Mr. Perceval, Mr. White 
bread and Mr. Hutchinson took a 
part; when the question was put 
on Mr. Creevey’s motion, and ne- 
gatived. The report was brought 
up, read a first and second time, 
and agreed to. 
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On the same day a report was 
brought up by Mr. secretary Ryder 
upon the state of the king’s health ; 
which report [see Public Papers] 
was read, and afierwards led to 
certain proceedings in both houses. 
Upon these we shall briefly touch. 

Jan. 4.—The earl of Liverpool, 
in the house of peers, rose to move 
the appointment of a select com- 
mittee, to examine the physicians 
in attendance on his majesty, touch- 
ing his majesty’s healih, His lord- 
ship observed, that they were now 
cailed upon to resort to this measure 
under different circumstances to 
those which existed in the last ses- 
sion. The privy council at that 
period had no jurisdiction in the 
case ; they were summoned as the 
body that could most conveniently 
be summoned to examine the phy- 
sicians, and made their report to 
parliament, which afterwards ap. 
pointed committees of its own also 
to examine the physicians. Now 
under the act passed last session, 
the queen’s council had a legal ju- 
risdiction, and their reports under 
that act had already been laid on 
the table. As however some further 
legislative measure was necessary on 
this melancholy subject, he thought 
it would be more consistent with 
propriety, for the house to have on 
its journals the examination of the 
physicians in attendance on his ma- 
jesty taken before a committee of its 
own body ; and he should therefore 
move that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the physicians 
in attendance on his majesty, touch- 
ing the state of his majesty’s health 
since their last examination before 
a committee of this house.—-Or- 
dered. And also, that the said com- 
mittee consist of 21 lords, and that 
they be chosen by ballot, each lord 
to deliver in his list before the next 
sitting of the house. 

A similar order was made in the 
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house of cofmmons. After this, 
when the speaker was putting the 
question, that a supply be granted, 
and that the house, tomorrow, ree 
solve itself into a committee for 
tha: purpose, 

Mr, Creevey rose and.complain- 
ed, that the house was proceeding 
in the present state of the country, 
to the most important part of its 
duty, with no information to regu- 
late its conduct. Committees had 
been appointed many years since to 
inquire into the best mode of ree 
trenching the public expenditure, 
and innumerable reports had been 
made by them, recommending the 
abolition of almost innumerable 
places and pensions; but the house 
had yet come to no distinct resolu- 
tion on the subject, and had taken 
no step to remove so grossa scandal 
on thenation, Indeed these com. 
mittees had been so long sitting, 
that they seemed now to be consi- 
dered as matters of course, and the 
grievances they were nominated to 
redress, ministers had been con- 
stantly employed in aggravating. 
What had taken place, even since 
the iast separation of the house? 
No less than three new offices had 
been filled, and filled too by mem- 
bers of parliament: one of them 
had been made clerk of the couns 
cil; another, marshal of the ad- 
miralty ; and the third, paymaster 
of widows’ pensions; all of which 
offices had been occupied before by 
persons who were not members of 
the leyislature. It was not long 
since another member had been 
made a master in chancery, who 
had never practised in that courts 
and would any man deny that the 
gift was conferred because the per- 
son receiving it had supported the 
political views of the ministers? 
Sir John Sinclair, another member, 
who had devoted his attention al- 
most solely > ultural -—, 
3 
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had been made a collector of the 
excise, an office of great emolument. 
Did any man, however bigoted, 
doubt that the member for Colches- 
ter (whose mercantile concerns and 
the duties that devolved upon him 
as connected with the East Indies 
had chiefly occupied him) had been 
appointed marshal of the admiralty 
because his vote had always been 
at the service of the crown? Was 
it fair, was it just to the people of 
England groaning under taxatio., 
aaa yet patiently suffering under 
many privations, that it should be 
held out to them, that the only 
trade that now succeeded was that 
of a member of parliament who 
truckled to the minister of the day ? 
Before he sat down, it was the in- 
tention of the honourable member 
to submit a motion to the house, 
with.g view that it should pledge 
itself to the early consideration of 
the subject of sinecure emoluments 
and pensions, with a view at a fu- 
ture period of founding upon it a 
place bill, a measure that musMul- 
timately be resorted to, He had 
now to mention a subject which it 
Was necessary to touch with 3ome 
delicacy ; he alluded to the appoint. 
ment of colonel! M‘ Mahon to the 
office of paymaster of widows’ 

nsions. The honourable member 
Pad the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with him, and it was im- 
possible that « more faithful or de. 
serving servant of the prince regent 
could be selected for reward: but 
in recommending his royal highness 
to bestow the place in question 
upon colonel M‘ Mahon, the mini- 
sters had done great injustice to 
him, had offered a gross indignity 
to the prince, and an insult and 
outrage to the house of commons. 
It was now twenty-nine years since 
the committee of public accounts, 
in their 10th report, in the most 
decided terms stated, that the 


place of paymaster of widows’ pen. 
sions was a useless burthen to the 
country, and ought to be abolished. 
The comniissioners of mnlitary in- 
quiry, in their report four years 
aga, alluding to the department of 
the secretary at war, referring to 
the .Oth report of the committee 
of finance, state, that they coincide 
with it in every respect, and re- 
commend, that at the death of ge- 
neral Fox, the then occupant, it 
should be abolished. General Fox 
had lately died ; and yet, in the very 
teeth of these two commissions, 
ministers had ventured to advise 
the prince regent (by patent the 
honourable member presumed) to 
fill up the vacancy by nominating 
colonel M‘ Mahon.—Why were the 
commissions made out ?——Why did 
they make any reports at all, if the 
recommendation was not only to 
be disregarded, but to be treated 
with contempt ?=A more gross in- 
dignity to the prince, or a greater 
insult to the house, could scarcely 
be imagined. The honourable mem- 
ber thought it necessary to say thus 
much on this nomination (in which 
his firmness in maintaining his coun- 
try’s rights had not, he trusted, ine 
duced him to say any thing indeli- 
cate to his prince), or it would have 
been impossible for him to arraign 
the conduct of the first lord of the ad- 
miralty in appointing Mr. Thornton, 
or the first lord of the treasury in se- 
lecting sir John Sinclair. —Thinking 
that no greater grievance could be 
complained of, and that there was 
no time fitter for the purpose than 
the present, he should move, as an 
amendment, “ that this house will, 
tomorrow se’nnight, resolve itself 
into a committee of supply, and in 
the mean time that it will take into 
consideration the state of the various 
places of emolument, and pensions, 
in possession of the different mem- 
bers of this house,” 
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The chancellor of the exchequer 
eould not by any means concur in 
the unconditional censure bestowed 
by the honourable gentleman, It 
was, as he understood it, founded 
tpon two grounds, I. That mem- 
bers of the house held a great 
number of places. 2, That mem- 
bers have been nominated to cer- 
tain offices before held by persons 
who were not connected with the 
legislature. Ii need scarcely be 
necessary to inform the house, that 
appointments to such offices as ren- 
dered members incapable of serving 
in parliament could not apply ; and 
where the vacating of the seat was 
the consequence of accepting a 
place, it rested with the constituents 
of the person so vacating, whether 
they chose to re-elect him, Under 
these circumstances, it might have 
been as well if the hon. member 
had restrained his eagerness for at- 
tack, until the returns of those per- 
sons who had accepted the offices 
complained of were before the 
house. What was the proposition ? 
That no member of parliament 
was capable of filling any place of 
emolument ; that if 4 were a bar- 
rister of known talents, who had 
distinguished himself by his argu- 
ment and his eloquence, he was 
unfit to fulfil the duties of an office 
which required those abilities ; that 
his very capacity was to be assigned 
as the ground for his incapacity. In 
the other case, it was intended to be 
said that a member of parliament 
Was an improper person to fill an 
office, for the bare reason tha: he 
was a member of parliament. That 
was the proposition; because it 
ought to be recollected that the ho- 
nourable member himself had con- 


fessed, in terms of praise that could 


not be exceeded, that no man, from 
his character and talents, was more 
deserving of the reward that had 
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been conferred upon him. The 
principal ground of objection there- 
fore was, that his constituents had 
thought him worthy of their con- 
fidence; and this is the first in- 
stance where the objection has been 
seriously urged and enforced by a 
motion. It had been said, however, 
that in the manner of conferring 
the appointment there was some- 
thing degrading to the house and 
insuling to the prince. Such he 
distinctly understood to be the 
charge against ministers. ‘The hon. 
member had presuned a great deal 
too much: because the place had 
been granted, he took it for granted 
that it was by patent, alk under 
circumstances, too, similar to those 
under which it had been conferred 
upon general Fox. It might have 
been better, before such supposi- 
tions were indulged, that igquiry 
had been made, not only into the na- 
ture of the grant, but into the office 
itself; for, if so much pains had 
been taken, the honourable member 
wotild have found that the office 
had never been given for life even 
to general Fox; and so far from 
any discredit being reflected on the 
prince regent, as flying in the face 
of the resolutions of the house or 
of its commissioners, it would be 
discovered that the nomination of 
colonel M‘Mahon cast the highest 
praise upon his royal highness. It 
so happened, that at the time the 
gift was conferred, col, M‘ Mahon 
was distinctly informed that, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which 
that office stood, with regard to 
the manner in which the public ats 
tention had been directed to it, he 
was to understand that he must re- 
ceive it subject to any view parlia- 
ment might hereafter take of it. 
He was giad to listen to the cheers 
of the other side of the house: 
what he had stated might appear 
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to them a great absurdity ; but be- 
fore he could consent to think so 
he must resign all he had learnt, 
and receive instruction from those 
who were so vehement. What he 
had stated he admitted was truly a 
cause of triumph. If, indeed, there 
was any thing in the world that 
could :epel the calumnies cast upon 
this subject; and induce gentlemen 
in future to be more inquisitive 
vhan accusative, it was this expla- 
nation; but it seemed only with 
those who were so fond of perver- 
sion, to have added strength to the 
objections urged. ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman trusted, there- 
fore, that what had been so vehe- 
mently brought torwaid fell come 
pletely to the ground. What was 
the situation of things as they now 
stood before the house? It was true 
that committees had recommended 
the abolition of these offices ; but it 
had been accompanied by a sug- 
gestion that a certain number of 
sinecures should be continued, and 
that others should be compensated 
for by pensions; and in this in- 
stance, before any determination 
had been come to by the house on 
that subject, a place hac been be- 
stowed upon a person who, from 
the little the right hon. gentleman 
had seen of him, could scarcely be 
too highly rewarded. ‘(hus was 
the charge made cut, that great 
injustice ad been done to the indi- 
vidual, a gross indignity offered to 
the prince, and an insult and oute 
rage committed to the house. For 
these reasons he could not see the 
shightest shadow of a reason for 
supporting the amendment. 

Mr. Brougham concurred most 
fully in every sentiment of praise 
which his honourable friend (Mr. 
Creeve, ) had expressed for colonel 
M‘ Mahon ; and this concurrence 
was, in him, the less to be suspected, 


as he had no personal aequaintance 
with colonel M‘ Mahon ; but every 
thing that he had heard ,of him, 
every thing that had ever come to 
his knowledge, either of his public 
or private life, justihed him in a- 
vowing this decided approbation of 
the eulogium which had been passed 
upon him by his honourable triend. 
{n proportion, however, as the 
person appointed to the place in 
question was faultless—in propor 
tion as it was impossible to object 
to the appointment upon any 
grounds of personal disqualifica- 
tion, in that proportion the example 
itself might be considered as dan- 
eerous; for, had the minister ad. 
vised his royal highness the prince 
regent to nominate a person mani- 
fesily incompetent, obviously and 
avowedly unfit, there would. be 
little to apprehend as to the evil of 
the precedent. He considered the 
appointment as ill-advised, and as 
insulting to that house; not only 
because the commission of 1783, 
and of 1808, declared and con- 
firmed the perfect inutility of the 
situation of paymaster-general of 
widows’ pensions, but because a 
much more recent decision of that 
house had established the same fact. 
Jn adverting to what might be con- 
sidered as sinecures, the honourable 
member could not easily conceive 
that the office of master in chancery 
was one that came under that de- 
scription ; and he wished therefore 
that his honourable friend had not 
mentioned it. He was not, how- 
ever, of the same opinion with re- 
speci to. that of cashier of excise, a 
situation which the ministers had 
bestowed on an honourable baronet 
(sir Jobn Sinclair) at the very mo- 
ment when the commission ot 1810 
were deliberating whether the office 
should not be abolished. He con- 
cluded by giving his entire assent 
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to his honourable friend’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Stephen rose to address the 
house under .wery evident feelings 
of agitation. He said he did not 
expect that he should have had to 
detend himself on an occasion like 
the present. He had, indeed, been 
appoin ed one of the masters in 
chancery, and he hoped his vigilant 
and conscientious discharge of that 
office would prove, at least, the 
sincerity of his wish to justify the 
preference that had been shown.— 
He could not, however, sufficiently 
express his disapprobation of that 
system which was now become so 
prevalent, of inferring the impossi- 
bility that a member of parliament, 
holding a place under government, 
should be able to discharge his par- 
liamentary duties conscientiously 
and with integrity. This was a 
morality not very much to be ad- 
mired, and it was a gratuitous sup- 
position very little honourable to 
the human character. For him- 
self, without any offensive egotism 
or arrogance, he believed that he 
was as capable of feeling and act- 
ing independently, at the present 
moment, as he was before he ac- 
cepted the appointment alluded to, 
But why did the hon. gentleman’ 
inveigh with so much _ bitterness 
2gainst those who hold situations 
under government? Why did he 
consider it as a thing so beyond the 
probabilities of life, that the same 
man could be an independent meim- 
ber of that house and a possessor of 
a place under the government ?— 
Was he prepared to act in confor- 
mity to his principles? Had he re- 
nounced all hope of political arid 
official preferment ? Did he wish 
to be understood as expressing this? 
He could not conceive, indeed, 
why a faithful servant of the crown 
might not be likewise a faithful re- 
presentative of his constituents.— 
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He saw nothing incompatible in 
the two stations ; but if every one 
who occupied them was to be ex- 
posed to malignant insinuations, if 
he was to be immediately the ob- 
ject of suspicious rancour, honours 
able men would soon cease to ace 
cept such appointments, lest they 
should be forthwith regarded as 
having necessarily bartered their 
integrity for their place. 

Mr. Whitbread was happy to ad- 
mit the great fitness of the honour 


able gentleman for the station 


which he filled, and which he was 
far from regarding as a sinecure. 
He conceived, indeed, that the in- 
tention of the honourable mover 
was not to censure the appointment, 
individually, to the mastership in 
chancery, but generally the practice 
of rewarding political votesby such 
appointments. In adverting to the 
caseof col. M*Mahon, the intimation 
of his provisional nomination, which 
had been made to col. M‘Mahon, 
and upon which so much stress was 
laid by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, appeared to him extreme- 
ly futile and nugatory. The same 
might be said toany man receiving 
any species of appointment. ‘To 
what did it amount ? What actual 
efficacy had it, as far as regards the 
resumption of the appointment ?— 
Could it now be taken from colo- 
nel M‘Mahon without some other 
remuneration being given in its 
place ? He did not wish to be con- 
sidered as having any personal 
hostility towards colonel M*Ma- 
hon. He was a man of whom he 
never heard an evil report in ‘his 
life, so blameless was his conduet, 
both pubiic and private. He was 
a faithful servant of his royal mas 
ter. But hethought ministers had 
acted with great impropriety in ade 
vising the prince regent to reward 
his services by such an appomt- 
ment. ‘The house divided— 
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For Mr. Creevey’s amendment 11 
For the original question - 5+ 


Majority 43 


House of lords, Jan. 10.—The 
earl of Liverpool rose, in pursuance 
of notice, to move the thanks of the 
house to thehon. Gilbert lord Minto, 
governor-general of India, and the 
officers employed under him inthe 
late brillant operations in the east- 
ern seas. His lordship observed, 
that a difficulty might sometimes 
exist in questions of this nature; 
on the one hand, from being highly 
desirous that the high honour of 
the thanks of parliament might not 
be rendered too cheap; and on the 
other, that important services might 
not be passed over without their 
due reward. In the present in- 
stance, however, no doubt could 
exist as to the importance of the 
services, the wisdom and ability 
with which they had been planned, 
or the zeal and enterprise with 
which they had been performed.— 
Lord Minto having acquired every 
information tiom the most compe- 
tent sources, respecting the proba- 
bilities of success in Java, which he 
saw was destined to be the centre of 
the French empire in the Indian 
seas, made an urrangement which 
reflected upon him the highest cre- 
dit. It was well known that con- 
siderations arising out of the season 
of the year, were of the greatest 
importance with reference to the 
sailing of our expedition in the In- 
dian seas. Lord Minto, however, 
determined upon a new course, a 
new navigation for the sailing of 
the expedition to Java, and the re- 
sult completely proved the wisdom 
and ability with which the whole 
plan had been formed. He was 
anxious, on this occasion, to do 
justice to lord Minto, because, to 


his lordship must be ascribed the 
excellent combination of the plan 
which had been so wtwnth x 
acted upon, : Of the importance of 
the success achieved, there could be 
no doubt. The conquest of Mau. 
ritius and Bourbon rescued our 
commercial shipping from the 
heavy losses to which it had been 
liable, from the facilities the enemy 
possessed in consequence of occus 
pying these stations, whilst in Java 
we had conquered the last of the 
enemy’s possessions in the Indian 
seas, and the beginning of a new 
empire in India. He was aware 
that the general rule was only to 
thank those who had performed 
military or naval services ; but this 
rule was not universal, and he 
could not conceive an instance 
more worthy of being rendered an 
exception to that rule, than the di- 
stinguished wisdom and ability di- 
splayed by lord Minto in planning 
and arranging the expeditions by 
which these important successes in 
the Indian seas had been obtained. 
It was certainly, however, far from 
his intention to pass over the mili- 
tary and naval services which had 
immediately operated to achieve 
those successes. Distinguished abi- 
lity was never more finely displayed 
than by general Abercrombie at 
the capture of Mauritius ; and the 
eminent services of commodore 
Rowley could not easily be for- 
gotten. In Java, sir Samuel Auch» 
muty, who had on every occasion 
in which he had been employed 
eminently distinguished himself, 
displayed a decision and prompti- 
tude in rapidly overcoming the dif- 
ficulties that presented themselves, 
which placed his military talents 
in the highest point of view; nor 
should the services of colonel Gil- 
lespie be forgotten, who had emi- 
nently displayed his zeal and > 
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His lordship concluded by moving 
the thanks of the house to the right 
honourable Gilbert, lord Minto, 
governoregeneral of the British 
possessions in India, for the emi- 
nert wisdom and ability displayed 
by him in the management of the 
resources and troops in India, 
through which the islands of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon had been cap- 
tured, and a signal and brilliant 
success obtained in the island of 
Java—advantages which were to 
be attribuied to the judicious mea- 
sures adopted by lord Minto. 

The motion was agreed to nem. 
diss, as were also the other motions 
proposed by the earl of Liverpool, 
for thanks to generals Abercrom. 
bie and sir Samuel Auchmuty, and 
the officers under their command; 
admirals Berkeley and Stopford, 
and commodore Rowley, and the 
officers under their command; and 
likewise two resolutions, highly ap- 
proving of and acknowledging the 
services of the non-commissioned 
officers and private soldiers and the 
seamen and royal marines; and it 
was agreed that the thanks to the 
army should be communicated by 
the lord chancellor to lord Minto, 
to be by him communicated to the 
generals, and those to the navy to 
be communicated hy the lord chan- 
cellor to the two admirals. 


Similar motions were made on 
the same day, by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the other house, 
to which Mr. Sheridan made some 
objections, He animadverted very 
mig on the claims of lord 

{into to this high honour. Why 
was it necessary, said he, that lord 
Minto should accompany the ar- 
mament? He (Mr. S.) had a 
rooted dislike to any civil control 
being exercised over an army or 
Davy. It sayoured too much of 
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the French revolution, where a des 
puty from the convention always 
accompanied the troops, not ta 
share the danger, but to participate 
in the glory, He wished to speak 
with respect of lord Minto (for per- 
sonal respect he felt), but he cauld 
not help recollecting something of 
his conduct in Corsica, under sir 
John Moore, when the character of 
that universally lamented officer 
was risked, and his fame extin- 
guished, by his lordship; when a 
man, whose very name inspired a 
glow of patriotism whenever it was 
mentioned, had nearly been pro- 
scribed in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of lord Minto. Uniting 
all these circumstances, he saw no 
reason for his presence, and no 
reason for the vote now proposed. 
The absence of the governor-gene- 
ral from Bengal could be no small 
disadvantage ; and on the other 
hand there was nothing to counter- 
balance it, since no proof had been 
afforded to show that the object of 
the expedition was in the slightest 
degree accelerated by his lordship 
forming a part of it. 

Mr, Yorke observed, that he had 
taken a far different view of the 
subject, and hoped to convince the 
house, notwithstanding the plausi- 
bility of what had been just stated, 
that lord Minto fully deserved the 
compliment proposed to be paid ta 
him, He admitted that the talents 
and judgment of commodore Row- 
ley could not be too much pratsed, 
and he was glad that under divine 
providence (notwithstanding the 
wishes of some persons to the con 
trary) we had mnumerable exam- 
ples of a similar kind; yet it was 
not to be supposed that this circum- 
stance only had effected the cone 
quest of the Mauritius. No; to 
the talents of lord Minto Great Bri- 
tain was mainly indebted. Surely 
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it was no small praise to the-go- 
vernor-general to say, that he had 
forestalled, as it were, the wishes of 
his government, and the same ap- 
lause might be attributed to him 
in the conquest of Java. Was no 
merit due to a man who, at the 
very instant instructions arrived to 
wake preparations for an import- 
ant attempt, had made all the ar- 
rangements, and the expedition was 
ready to sail? At least it was but 
justice to say, that he had done 
more than even the most sanguine 
couldexpect. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last had alluded 
to some transactions in Corsica ; 
of what they were he (Mr. Yorke) 
was perfectly ignorant ; but this he 
knew, that they had no bearing 
upon the present question ; the true 
point to be considered was, whether 
there was any danger at all in 
lord Minto’s leaving the seat of go- 
vernment? What was to prevent 
him ? Were there commotions in 
Bengal? No. Was his presence 
required at that particular period? 
No. Was his presence required at 
Java? Undoubtedly it was import- 
ant, not only to the success of the 
expedition, but to the future settle- 
ment of the conquered island. Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty must have been 
comparatively ignorant of the in- 
tentions of the governor, whether 
it were intended merely to take 
military possession, or whether it 
should be retained as a colony to 
be attached to the mother country ; 
whether military or civil magis- 
trates should be appointed, anda 
vast variety of other points, for 
which any person but the governor- 
— was incompetent. Under 
these circumstances he hoped that 
the house would feel, that had his 
lordship remained in Bengal, he 
would have been deficient in a ne- 
cessary and important part of his 


duty. Much had been said on 
what, to his mind, was a conspi- 
cuous instance of high desert in 
lord Minto, viz. that he procured 
the expedition to sail, al:hough ad- 
miral Drury had at first expressed 
his opinion to the contrary. It 
was true that sir S, Auchmuty was 
of the same sentiment; and yet that 
lord Minto, by explaining to those 
gallant officers a new course of na- 
vigation to the west of Borneo, had 
convinced them that the expedition 
could sail, and reach its destination 
before the setting in of the S.W. 
winds; for it ought to be known, 
that while the expedition was only 
in contemplation, lord Minto had 
employed a captain Gregg, of great 
experience, to try the soundings of 
the new course by the Caramalla, 
and by showing his report to admi« 
ral Drury and sir S. Auchmuty 
they were convinced that the pro- 
ject was practicable. What then 
became of this ground of objection 
against the noble lord? A passage, 
through which before only small 
vessels had proceeded, was dis- 
covered, through which 100 sail 
might proceed with security. Un- 
der these circumstances he trusted 
that the house would differ from 
the right honourable gentleman, 
and bestow the tribute of gratitude 
which distinguished services me- 
rited. Before he sat down, he beg- 
ged to refer to what had been 
stated, that at one time, after the 
city of Batavia had been captured, 
the enterprise was found to be so 
hazardous, that lord Minto had it 
in contemplation to resign the ate 
tempt. On what authority such a 
statement was made, his majesty’s 
ministers knew not, but certain it 
was that no such information had 
come to their knowledge, On_the 
whole, he did not despair that even 
the right honourable gentleman 
ove 
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over the way would be convinced 
by what he had said, and that the 
vote of thanks to lord Minto would 
be carried without a dissentient 
voice. 

Sir Henry pemagoeeesy objected 
to the vote of thanks to lord Minto, 
because he conceived that noble- 
man to have done little, if indeed 


he had done any thing, which could 


entitle him to so high an honour, 

Mr. Whitbread thought the 
question was, not whether lord 
Minto had done certain services to 
the country, not whether he had 
acted with a certain degree of 
judgement and vigilance creditable 
to him and beneficial to the British 
possessions in India, but whether 
he had performed such services ; 
whether he had displayed such 
judgement and vigilance as might 
justly entitle him to so high an ho- 
nour as receiving a vote of thanks 
from that house, Lord Minto 
might have great merit; Batavia 
might be a possession of great va- 
lue to this country ; but what had 
been done by lord Minto that could 
not have been done without him ? 
He thought it was establishing a 
new and unnecessary precedent, 
and he regretted that the measure 
had been proposed, as it only 
tended to bring lord Minto’s name 
and actions under a_ discussion 
from which they could not retire 
untouched, even though ihe reso- 
lution should be ultimately carried. 
Several other members spoke on 
the subject, and the motions were 
carried without a division. 


House of commons, January 14. 
——Mr. Perceval (the house having 
resolved into a committee to take 
into consideration the distillery 
acts) rose for the purpose of pro- 
posing a resolution, recommending 
the prohibition of all distillation 
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from grain in Great Britain, for a 
time to be limited. He regretted 
that the comparative failure of the 
crops for the last year had rendered 
it necessary to resort to the same 
expedient, The principles upon 
which the question rested, had ale 
ready met with such ample discus- 
sion in that house, that he should 
not think it necessary to enter at all 
into its abstract merits. He had, 
however, merely to state, that as . 
the revenue might suffer materially 
if the duties resulting ‘from spirits 
distilled from grain were to expire 
as soon as the prohibition com. 
menced, it had been thought ad- 
visable that the duties should be 
transferred to spirits distilled from 
sugar. After some further obser- 
vations, expressive of the necessity 
for resorting to the restriction, and 
his regret that such a measure 
should be necessary, he moved a 
series of resolutions, the first of 
which was declaratory of the opi- 
nion of the committee, that a pro- 
hibition of the distillation of spirits 
from all kinds of grain should com- 
mence from and after the 15th of 
February next till the 31st of De- 
cember. The other resolutions 
transferred the duties now in force 
upon spirits distilled from grain, to 
all spirits that may be distilled from 
sugar after the prohibition; im- 
posing also an additional duty-of 
12s. per cent. on all European fo- 
rcign spirits, and exempting Ireland 
from the prohibition. Bills were 
accordingly brought in on this sub- 
ject, and, after various amend- 
ments, passed into laws. 

Jan, 16,—The order of the day 
being read for the house resolving 
itself into a committee to take into 
consideration the speech of the lords 
commissioners, so far as pe aenens 
the royalhousehoild, and the abstract 


of the revenue and charges on the 
civil 
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civil list, for each year, from the 
year 180+ to the year 1811 inclu- 
sive ; also the accounts of the ex- 
ses of the establishment of the 
master of horse, master of robes, 
and expenses at Windsor, being 
referred to the said committee, 

Mr. Perceval rose. It would be 
enough for him, in what he should 
have to offer to the house, and 
in submitting to their consideration 
the outline of the proposition which 
it was now necessary for him to 
offer for their adoption, merely to 
glance at what had been done by 
the house in the course of the last 
session ; but he should do so, not 
with the intention of renewing any 
of the differences of opinion which 
then existed among many members 
of that house, but merely with the 
view of touching on the very dif- 
ferent situation in which the house 
stood now from what it did then, 
and on the very different prospect 
which was now presented to the 
house on that great and important 
subject— the probability of the 
speedy or ultimate re-establishment 
of his majesty’s health. When he 
considered the sanguine expecta- 
tions which were entertained last 
year of the speedy restoration of his 
majesty, and turned his mind to 
a view of the same subject from an 
attentive perusal of shat evidence 
which the report now on the table 
of that house presented to their 
consideration, he must confess that 
he saw a very great difference be- 
tween the two situations. Then, 
there was a sanguine expectation 
that the recovery of his majesty 
might be speedily looked tor: at 
present, that prospect so anxiously 
to be desired, must be acknow.- 
ledged to be much darkened. Then 
there was a prospect of his majesty 
being enabled, at no very distant 
period, to resume the reins of g0- 


verninent: now, that expectatiot 
was much obscured, though not al- 
together hopeless. Now, there- 
fore, the house had a different duty 
to perform from that which they 
were last year called on to dis- 
charge. They were bound to form 
their view of the future from the 
prospect which rationally presented 
itself to them at the perind at which 
they were called on to act. At 
this period last year they were 
called on to provide for an emer- 
gency, which promised to be only 
of ashort duration. Nowthe case 
was altered, and they were to pro- 
vide for the due exercise of the exe- 
cutive authority for a period to 
which no definite bounds could be 
rationally set; but, in doing so, 
they were to take care not to keep 
out of sight that still the recovery 
of his majesty was not absolutely 
hopeless and impossible. What 
were the principal objects, then, 
which the house should now have 
in view ?—First, to look to the 
means of the due exercise of the 
royal functions, so that the execu- 
tive yovernment may be properly 
carried on; and next, to consider 
what are the personal accommoda- 
tions necessary to be secured in the 
mean time to his majesty. For the 
first of these objects.the proceed- 
ings of the last year provided. The 
measures then adopted gave to the 
prince regent the full exercise of the 
royal prerogative, at the lapse of 
six weeks after the meeting of the 
present sesston of parliament; so 
that, by the 18th of February next, 
the whole executive authority 
would devolve on him, unless 
something should be done by par- 
liament, in the mean time, to pre- 
vent it. In this way would the 
prince, at the lapse of that period, 
be in possession not only of the full 
and unlimited exercise of the whole 
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prerogatives of the crown, but the 
civil list would devolve on him also. 
Thus then was the due exercise of 
the executive functions completely 
rovided for, But no provision 
had yet been made in any degree 
for the personal accommodation 
and comfort of his majesty. Last 
year parliament had this in view, 
and it was on this account that it 
had been provided that parliament 
should have been sitting for six 
weeks previous to the expiration of 
the restrictions in the regency act ; 
that, during these six weeks, that 
house, and the other house of par- 
liament, might have an opportunity 
of considering this subject, and of 
providing for it in such a manner 
as the necessity of the case might 
seemtodemand. This important 
subject the house was now called 
on to consider, and to say what was 
most fitting to be done to secure to 
his majesty all those comforts which 
in his situation could be imparted 
to him. In considering this subject, 
he should have to stbmit to the 
view of the house two propositions 
—first, as to the fund from whence 
the means of supplying these ac- 
commodations should be furnished 
-——and secondly, as to the extent of 
the accommodations, and the selec- 
tion of them. As to the first point, 
he thought it only necessary to 
take a review of the case, and to 
consider that this was meant to be 
a permanent measure, to enable 
him to say that he could not enter- 
tain any doubt as to the fund 
whence these comforts and accom- 
modations must be supplied ; they 
must come out of the civil list.— 
Neither could he entertain any 
doubt that his majesty’s own house- 
hold should constitute the parti- 
cular class of his servants, by whom 
the necessary comforts and accom- 
modations to their royal master 
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ought to be administered.” In al. 
most any situation, he should not 
have thought it ‘natural to have 
looked to any class of men, except 
to his majesty’s own household, 
from among whom to have selected 
persons to wait onhis person. But 
here it was rendered still more na- 
tural, from the peculiar state in 
which his majesty was placed. 
Here they were to look forward to 
the ultimate recovery of his mae 
jesty, and to a period when he 
might be able to resume the mae 
nagement of affairs ; or, what was 
still more probable, to such an ine 
termediate and partial recovery, as, 
while it did not warrant the abso- 
lute resumption of the reins of goe 
vernment, yet might bring his ma- 
jesty to a perfect recollection of 
who he was. In either of these 
events, it must be highly consola- 
tory to his majesty to find that he 
was surrounded by those whom he 
had formerly known, and whom he 
had himself appointed to wait 
about his person ; whereas it might 
produce a new and still more un- 
tavourable era in his majesty’s dise 
order, were he, on any temporary 
restoration to health, to find hime 
self surrounded by persons not fore 
merly known to him. He could 
not doubt, therefore, that the house 
would concur with him in thinking 
that it must be from his majesty’s 
own household that the attendants 
upon his person ought to be selecte 
ed. If the house should go along 
with him in this idea, and in think- 
ing that the members of the houses 
hold so selected should not be ree 
moved, he hoped it would be found 
that he had looked to the arrange- 
ment in such a manner as to render 
it as little burthensome as possible, 
It was impossible to look at such a 
state of things as that which une 


fortunately was now presented to 
Us, 
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us, without being satisfied that the 
necessary arrangements could not 
be made at the same rate as if we 
had a sovereign who could in per- 
son exercise the executive autho- 
rity, and that this emergency must 
be met by some additional expense. 
If the additional establishment 
which he had to propose for the 
comfort and accommodation of his 
majesty, while at the same time 
every appendage necessary for the 
state and dignity of the regent in 
the exercise of the executive power 
was preserved to him, could be 
procured at an additional expense 
of 70,0007. a year, he presumed 
to think that this must be regarded 
not as an exorbitant but as a pru- 
dent and ceeconomical grant. The 
arrangements he should have to 
propose should be calculated, as 
far as in him lay, to confine the in- 
crease within this sum, so as to 
render it necessary for him to move 
that an addition be granted to the 
civil list only to the amount of 
70,000. If the house should be 
of opinion that the household of his 
majesty should be looked to, out of 
whom to supply the establishment 
to be appointed to wait on his ma- 
jesty’s person, he should proceed to 
state of what members of the pre- 
sent household he proposed that 
this establishment should consist, 
keeping in view the selection of 
those who could be most easily 
spared, without detracting from the 
splendours which ought to accom- 
pany the persons intrusted with the 
exercise of the executive functions. 
The lord chamberlain and lord 
steward of the household were of- 
ficers, he was aware, who should 
contribute to the splendour of the 
executive, and therefore he should, 
as the head of the new éstablish- 
ment, propose the next officer of 


the present houschold, being the 


first gentleman of the bedchamber, 
commonly called the groom of the 
stole. This selection he made the 
more readily, as this gentleman 
had been proposed last year by 
entlemen on the other side of the 
stra as most fit to fill the situa- 
tion for which he now proposed 
him. This officer would neces. 
sarily have new duties to perform, 
as he would have to preside over 
the other members of the establish- 
ment. ‘These duties would, pro- 
bably, require more personal at- 
tendance than he might be able at 
all times to give, and therefore he 
should propose the present vice- 
chamberlain as deputy to this of- 
ficer. As attendants on his ma- 
jesty, he should propose a certain 
number of gei.tl+men and grooms 
of the bedchamber. The number 
he had in view was four of each, a 
number not more than necessary, 
and yet fully equal to the attend- 
ance required. ‘The next officers 
he should propose were the privy 
purse, the master of the robes, and 
the equerries, whom he should also 
limit to eight in number. All these 
should be about the person of his 
majesty, wherever he should re- 
side, two or three at a time, at dif- 
ferent periods during the year. 
The only other officers he should 
propose were officers well known, 
namely, his majesty’s private secre- 
tary and the private secretary of 
her majesty. This was the estae 
blishment which on the present oc- 
casion he must submit to the house 
as necessary to the personal com. 
fort and accommodation of his 
majesty; and he also submitted 
that there could not be the possibi- 
lity of adoubt that the queen, asat 
present, was entitled to the personal 
custody of his majesty; and of 
course that the supplying of any 
vacancies, which it might be ne 
cessary 
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cessary at any time to fill up, 
hould ‘haben to her. ‘The vacan- 
cles among the inferior attendants 
he proj posed should be filled uy p by 
the groom of the stole, The ex- 
yenses of this est: erent he pro- 
posed should be sul bmitted to par- 
liament, that they might have an 
opportuntcy of seeing that no im- 
prop er expenditure was made.— 
From the best calculation he had 
been enabled to make, he thought it 
might be estimated at 100 OO02. a 
year, to be pa tid quarterly, compre- 
hending in that sam both the bills 
and salaries to the officers. ‘The 
eround of this calculation was the 
ameunt of the expenses at Windsor 
for the last year; and when the 
proper restrictions were made 1 
articles now rendered superfluous, 
at least to the extent there c 
particularly i in the articles of equi- 
pages and horses, he was satisfied it 
would be brought within the calcu- 
lation. From the accounts on the 


table, t ses, even 


+h; arg ry ed, 


e, the Windsor expen 
as matters were at present carried 
on, did not exceed from 10+4,CG0072. 
to 108,000 aeyear. ‘The next 
point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the house was the 
situation of her majesty; and in 


\ viich she was 


} ‘ Giioh mM 
placed, 1 could hardiy be expected 
that shi ould continue totally to 
conti : bei cea state of se- 


ich she had preferred 
[In the situa- 


cluston in wh 
hitherto to remain. 
tion mm which his majesty 
placed, she was deprived of the «as- 
stance she looked tor from hin | 
indin proposing to make an addi- 
tion to her ‘allowance of 10,0007, 
ut of the civil list, he was satisfied 
cid not name an unreasonable 
i, OF One more than sufhicient to 
meet the extraordinary expenses to 
wach lier majesty must be exposed, 
7“ last year care had been 
Ol Se 
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taken to provide for the payment 
of the pensions which his majesty 
had been in the use of granting oat 
of the privy purse, to the amount 
of 69,0007, a year. The house had 
teltit necessary last year to make the 
persons who had been in the habit 
of receiving those pensions, certain 
that they should continue to receive 
them. He felt it to be necessary, 
however, that the sum should not 
be left without some account being 
taken of it for an unlimited time, 
but that provision should be made 
to secure the audit of it He 
should, therefore, in another part 
of his statement, suzgest what he 

esteemed the proper mode of audit, 
and should propose a secret com. 
mittee to inquire into the actual 
extent of expenses with which it 
was burdened. Another article of 
expense attendant on his majesty’s 
unfortunate state, was that neces- 

sarily to be paid to his medical ate 

oe b vert this he (Mr. Perce. 
val) thought might safely be 
charred on the revenues of the 
ducliy of Lene: ister, or any other 
private funds belonging to his ma- 


jesty, to which, in ‘ollie circume 


stances, his majesty would naturally 
have looked to defray the expenses 
to be paid to his medical attendants. 
Supposing this sum to amount to 
10,0004 a year, the revenues of the 
duchy of Lancaster were fully ade- 


juate to th: it burden, The right 
hon. 8 entleman was in ex} ectation 
c | rtly receiving the opinion of 
the queen’s council, what should be 
the provision made for t 1e medical 
attendance of his majesty, which 
would afford the bateie more accu. 


a on which to proceed 3 but 
satistied, that if any 
were required than 
that which could be supplied out 
of the revenues of the duchy of 
Lancasier, there were other funds 
C belonging 


rate dal 
ot this he was 
further sum 
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belonging to his majesty which 
might properly be a plied to this 
purpose. He had thus stated all 
the sums which it would be neces- 
sary, in pursuance of these arrange- 
ments, to take out of the ciyil list, 
namely, 100,000/. for the establish- 
ment for his majesty’s personal 
comfort and accommodation ;— 
10,000/. additional to her majesty ; 
and 60,000/. as payable out of his 
majesty’s privy purse, amounting 
these several sums to 170,000/. a- 
year, besides the sum for medical 
attendance, which he proposed 
should be paid out of the revenues 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Of this 
sum of 170,000/. with which the 
civil list wasthus burthened, he in- 
tended, as already said, to propose, 
that, to replace it in part, the sum 
of 70,000/. should be granted by a 
vote of the house, after which the 
civil list would devolve on his royal 
highness the prince regent less than 
it had been possessed by his ma- 
jesty to the amount of 100,000/. 
He should propose that the ptivy 
urse, to which he had already al- 
fuded, should be put under the ma- 
nagement of a commission of three, 
of whom the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or some such person, should 
be one, the other two being ap- 
pointed by the queen and by the 
prince regent. ‘To them he would 
propose to intrust the payments 
from that fund, and the duty of 
ying the balance into the civil 
ist. ‘To them persons laying claim 
tosmall pensions that used to be paid 
to them, should direct their appli- 
cations ; and these commissioners 
should act under an oath of secrecy, 
Having stated all that was neces- 
sary as to his majesty, he now came 
tu that part of his proposition 
which concerned the prince regent, 
on whom, as he already said, the 
civil list would devolve 100,0001. 


a-year less than it had been when 
possessed by his majesty. The ques- 
tion then was, in what manner 
things could be so arranged as to 
make this deficiency be felt as little 
as possible by his royal highness? 
Gentlemen might no doubt say, if 
this was the object, the easiest way 
to effect it would be at once to vote 
to him this additional sum of 
100,000/. But he begged it to be 
understood, that in that case it 
would become necessary to make a 
grant also to the princess of Wales: 
and, in the situation in which his 
royal highness the prince regent 
was placed, it was well known that 
he had reason to expect that his in- 
come, payable ta him out of the 
exchequer, would continue to be 
paid to him till be mounted the 
throne. It was highly important 
to his royal highness, that the in- 
come arising to him from the ex- 
chequer should continug to be paid 
tohim. He had, on the faith of 
it, entered into obligations, which 
it was of the greatest consequence 
to him he should be enabled to fui- 
fil, but which no addition to the 
civil list could furnish him with the 
means of discharging. What the 
right honourable gentleman, there- 
fore, had to propose was, that his 
royal highness should, out of his 
exchequer income, add 50,00C/, a- 
year to the civil list, which would 
then be only 50,000/. a-year less 
than it had been when possessed by 
his majesty, a sum which might be 
supposed in some respect made up 
when the difference in number be- 
tween his majesty’s family and that 
of the prince regent was taken into 
consideration. These were the ge- 
neral outlines of the proposition, 
which it became his duty to sub- 
mit to the house, and the details of 
which might be more fully gone 
into in the different stages ot the 

bill, 
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bill, on its passage through the 
house. He should here have to 
conclude his statement, and to 
leave his propositions to the consi- 
deration of the house, were tt not 
that he must have felt that his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
and his royal highness’s servants, 
had been unfairly dealt with, had 
he left it to be supposed that the 
civil list was equal, even as-pos- 
sessed by his majesty, to the charges 
uponit. Ifit was not equal to the 
charges upon it with the larger 
sum, it must be still more inade- 
quate with the smaller sum: but, 
if it Was notorious that it was not 
so, it would have been a great dis- 
appointment if he had left the case 
without that statement. ‘To avoid 
this, he had procured to be laid be- 
fore the house an estimate and 
charge for every year since 1804.— 
In the year 1805, there was an ex- 
cess of charge above the estimate 
to the amount of 120,000/. ; in the 
year following, to the amount of 
160,0002. ; in the last year to the 
amount of 110,G00/.; and taking 
an average of the whole, to the 
umount of from 123,000/, to 
124,900/,a year. This deficiency 
had been made up from year to 
year by other unappropriated ‘reve- 
nues of the crown, and by applica- 
tion of sums arising from the droits 
of the admiralty, He submitied, 
that in the year 1804, when this 
excess was first seen, and on every 
subsequent year, an account of such 
excess should have been laid before 
the house. On the contrary, how- 
ever, from that time to this, no no- 
tice had been taken of the circum- 
stance, but things had gone on as 
if the expence Rad not exceeded the 
estimate. Heshould propose, on 
this subject, that so long as there 
were other unappropriated funds 
belonging to his majesty, out of 
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which such excess could immedi- 
ately be defrayed, that in that case 
there should be no necessity for ap- 
plying to parliament; but that 
whenever there should be an ex- 
cess, after exhausting such unappro- 
priated funds, to the amount of 
10,0007. that that should be suffi- 
cient to lay the necessity of a no- 
tice to parliament. He had one 
other resolution to propose to the 
committee. He thought that pro- 
vision ought to be made for defray- 
ing such expense as would unavoid- 
ably be incident on the assumption 
of royal authority by the prince re- 
gent ; and he should propose, there- 
fore, that the sum of 190,00072. 
should be voied to his royal high- 
ness for that purpose. The house 
would see that this sum was onl 
for one year,and merely calculated 
to mect the expenses of the assump- 
tion of a permanent regency.— 
Having said thus much, he should 
now submit to the house a series of 
resolutions, which he conceived it 
would be proper for them, under 
all the circumszances of the case, to 
adopt. 

Upon the frst resolution being 
proposed, 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that he 
rose with no disposition to criticise 
any thing in the plan which the 
righthonourable gentleman had just 
submitted to the committee; but 
still, with deference to him, he must 
say, that what the right honourable 
gentleman had stated, appeared 
to him a matter of more com- 
plexity than any thing which he 
had ever before heard submitted to 
parliament, notwithstanding that 
the subject apveared to be one of 
almost the greatest possible simpli- 
city. The right honoarable gen- 
tleman had told them, that the 
civil list was not sufficient to de- 
fray the charges to which it was 

Ca liable, 
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liable, and that it wonld be neces- 
sary for them to calculate upon a 
permanent annual excess of the 
charges over the means provided to 
answer them. All this might be 
very true; but for his part, -its he 
was ignorant of the causes which 
rende: ed the civil list in: id equate, 
it was impossible for him to come 
to the con lustons of the nicht hon. 


centieman ; for he must har '¢ prool 


that the present amount was insu if. 
mect the CX penditur Me and 
not the mere alleration of the 
chancellor of the exchequer that it 
was so. It was the duty of the 
] ouse to know p Ww tnat excess had 
taken place, and that it had not 
t place from extravagance, 
} 


’ 
wut had arisen from ‘ust and ne- 


sum tor the maintenance of the 
= ! : c 
dignity of the crown, and for sup- 
porting the expenses of vrovein- 
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ment; im that) provision certam 
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to,give him who exercises the func- 
tions Of sovere@renty all that Is 
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amount of the revenue which the 
prince had a right to as heir-appa- 
rent, so that it might at once be 
seen whether the amount of the 
latter exceeded or fell short of these 
deductions; and if it fell short, it 

vas then the duty of the house to 
voues icha specific sum to his royal 
hichness as would make the reve- 
nue to be possessed by him as cond 
as what was possessed by his fa- 


ther when reigning sovereion of 


this country. But in: sternd of this 
simple and obvious mode of pro- 
ceeding, the right honourable gen- 
tiem: mn, by first takine so much 
from the civil list, and then taking 
so much from the revenue of the 
prince of Wales, had introduced 
such a complexity into his whole 
plan, that, for his part, he was not 
ashamed to say, he could form no 
accurate conception of it. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman had 
stated to them, on the authority of 
the evidence of the physicians, that 
it would require a considerable sum 


of ae ey to keep up s such a state of 


splendour as might render the situ- 
ation of his maj esty comfortable. 
Whatev or sum mis ht be necessar 

( purpose, no man sala 
\ grant 
than himself, for no man could teel 
r the distresses of his sove- 
reign, or be more sincerely dis- 
posed to contribute to their allevia- 
ti n; but he could.tind nothing in 
the evidence of the physicians, and 
lie its ad pee nded ~ committees 
tr the in nt ns the end ot 
their examination, ' which in the 
iCa t yu stified the 
ight nonsersble gel itleman. 


> ~~. ’ ’ Y} 
more cneeriuily consent to 
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supposition oT tne 
le 


1S mayest Vv reco vexing toa age ® of 
middle staie; a state which wauld 
either be perfect sanity nor yet im- 
sanity 3 astate in which he might 
remember his former situation, and 
nter tain 
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entertain just views on many of the 
ordinary occurrences of life, and 


yet not possess such a degree of 


judgement as to render him fit for 
the resumption of the royal func- 
tion; astate which he might safely 
say would certainly be the most 
calamitous to his majesty that it 1s 
possible for the mind of man to 
conceive; for what could be a 
ereater calamity than to be restored 
to such a degree of seiisibility as 
might render him alive to all the 
horrors of his unhappy state, and 
add to his other miseries the con- 
sciousness of his degradation? But 
there was nothing in the evidence 
of the physicians to justify this sup- 
position. The right honourable gen- 
tleman had attended the committee 
as well as himself, and this middle 
state must have been equally pre- 
sent to his mind at that tume as at 
the present: but he would put it to 
him, if he had put any question to 
the physicians respecting the pos- 
sibility of this intermediate state, or 
had obtained any evidence from 
them onthe subject. All the phy- 
sictans, with the exception of doctor 
Simmons, had said that his ma- 
jesty’s recovery was extremely im- 
probable ; one of them had said 
that it was all but hopeless, and 
another of them had said that it 
was all but impossible. But what 
evidence was there of this sort of 
non-descript state anticipated by 
the right honourable gentleman ? 
What was there in the peculiar 
Situation of his majesty, he would 
ask, which could make the exist- 
ence of such a large establishment 
necessary to his comfort? Could 
he see the splendour with which it 
Was proposed to surround him? 
hat was impossible. Were there 
attendants to be retained familiarly 
to approach him? ‘This the nature 
of his case would not allow. What 


was then necessary to his majesty ? 
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Was it such an establishment as 
mightenable him, on his return to 2 
happier state, to resume, without difs 
ficulty,hisroyalfunctions? This was 
the consideration by which the house 
had last year been influenced ; but 
the case was widely altered at pres 
sent, when, from the concurring 
evidence of all the physicians, little 
or no hope of this return was left. 

Sut if this happy return should 
ever tuke place, the exercise of the 
royal power would also return 
to him, and all the functions of 
royalty would necessarily revert to 
him. ‘here was another part of 
the statement of the right honour 
able gentleman, to which he could 
not help adverting, and that was, 
that on account of the diminished 
domestic state of the king, a smaller 
number of e¢oaches and horses 
would be rendered necessary, and 
10,0002. additional should, on this 
account, be granted to her ma- 
jesty, the queen; that is, because 
his majesty requires fewer coaches 
and horses, an additional income 
became necessary to the queen.— 
But how could the diminution of 
the expense necessary to his ma- 
jesty create an additional increase 
of expense to the queen? When 
his majesty was in the possession of 
health, he used these things for his 
own purposes; and when he was 
out of health, they were not neces- 
sary to the comforts of the queen. 
Because the king was not in a state 
to enjoy his usual comforts, it was 
not surely necessary to put her ma- 
jesty the queen to any additional 
expense. ‘This was a mode of 
reasoning which he confessed him- 
self utterly unable to comprehend. 
‘There was another head of ex- 
pense to which the right honour- 
able gentleman alluded, respecting 
which he had also to profess him- 
self entirely ignorant, and that was 


the 100,000/. necessary to defray 
cs the 
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the expense attending the assump- 
tion of the regency. When this 
expense had been mentioned on 
the fornier year, it was well known 
by all of them, that his roy al high- 
ness had then declined receiving 
any thing from the public on that 
account. The right honourable 
gentleman had told them that he 
would be able to satisfy the house 
that the sum was not more than 
what was adequate for the occasion. 
This he might or he might not be 
able to do; but certainly hits royal 
highness could expect no more 
from that house than a disposition 
to grant whatever sum should be 
shown to them to be necessary un- 
der each head of expenditure.— 
Upon the whole, he hoped that the 
right honourable genuleman would 
not wish to hasten the considera- 
tion of the resolutions, but allow 
them to lie for a few days on the 
table; in which case, he assured 
him, he would endeavour to com- 
prehend that plan which, at present, 
he was not ashamed to profess him- 
self totally unable todo, He did 
not mean to say that he objected to 
the plan either particularly or in 
ull its paris; all that he meant to 
say was, that he did not wish to be 
understood to have consented to it 
either in whole or in part, He 
wished to grant what the splendour 
of monarchy required, and more 
thanthishewas very unwilling todo, 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
stated, that he should have no ob- 
ge to allowing the resolutions 
ying on the table, did he not con. 
ceive that the plan would, with 
more propriety, come under consi- 
ceration at a subsequent period.— 
lhe natural course, if the resolu. 
tious were adopted, would be for a 
bill to follow them. 
Mr. Ponsonby confessed, the 
more he contemplated the plan of 
the right honourable gentleman, the 


less he understood it, though he 
hoped that in time he should be 
enabled to understand it. He 
would, however, ask, Did his royal 
highness agree to renounce his 
claim as duke of Cornwall, and was 
thissum giveninthat consideration? 
_ The chancellor of the exchequer 
said he had rothing to propose to 
the house on that subject. When 
it had formerly come before the 
house, he had then given it as his 
opinion, that the claim of his royal 
highness was without any founda- 
tion, and he had seen nothing since 
that time to render any alteration 
in his opfnion necessary. He had, 
however, no difficulty in stating, 
that as far as it was possible to 
judge from looking back to the de- 
bates of that period, it was his opi- 
nion that his royal highness had 
then agreed to relinquish his claim. 
Mr. ‘Tierney observed, with re- 
spect to the 100,0007. it was need- 
less to say any thing at present ; 
but if it could afterwards be shown 
that this was necessary to defray 
the expense cast on his royal high- 
ness last year, and the splendour 
necessary to be displayed in assum- 
ing the situation which he was 
about to undertake, he, for one, 
should not have the smallest objec- 
tion to agree to it. He wished to 
say a few words on the plan sub- 
mitted to them that night by the 
right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site, because of the complete di- 
lemma in which he had been placed 
by him; for it was necessary, bee 
tore consenting to vote for this - 
plan, at least to understand it, and 
this he, for one, was utterly unable 
todo. It appeared, however, that 
they were asked a sum of money 
for the establishment of a second 
court. His majesty was still, it 
would aprear, to be considered as 
the sovereign of the country, and 
the regent merely substituted, - 
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the ptirpose of carrying on the 
functions of the executive. He, 
for one, would not deny that any 
portion of splendour belonged to 
the man to whom the name of 
king belonged. No man was ever 
more béloved than George the 
Third was by the people of this 
country ; and had the right honour- 
able gentleman so called upon 
them, he would have been the frst 
to testify the affection which he 
partook, in common with every one 
ot lus fellow-subjects ; but still he 
must look to the splendour of the 
executive power, and take care 
that no other court whatever came 
in contact wiih it. By this new 
constitution of things, however, the 
queen, it seems, on behalt of his 
Majesty, was to have one court, 
and the prince regent another court. 
Was that necessary? Sure he was 
that it was dangerous. But could 
the right honourable gentleman 
make out its necessity ? With re- 
spect to his majesty, he would 
never, to the latest moment of his 
life, forget that he was his king: 
but still it was necessary for the 
right honourable gentleman to sa- 
tisty the country, that the new 
splendour with which he proposes 
to invest her majesty’s court was 
at all necessary for the comfort of 
his majesty. When he examined 
the list of those who were to con- 
stitute the queen’s court, it was im- 
possible not to smile when he ob- 
served the number of officers pro- 
posed—the master of the robes, 
grooms of the stole, lords ot state, 
eguerries, &c. And in order to 
take care of the private property of 
his majesty, three new officers with 
salaries were thought fit to be 
created, a business with which par- 
Hament could certainly have no- 
thing to do, Could any man be 


so blind as not to see the drift of 
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the right honourable gentleman in 
his disposal of all this influence ?— 
From the manner in which the 
right honourable gentleman had, 
on the opening of his speech that 
night, spoken of the regency bill, it 
almost looked as if he wished to 
wake a bargain about the taking 
off the restrictions, He must have 
a separate court, with her majesty 
at the head of it. His majesty’s 
unfortunate condition had now 
lasted upwards of fifteen months, 
and since last July it appears, from 
the evidence of the physicians, that 
the restrictions imposed on the 
prince regent were altogether un- 
necessary. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman had allowed, when he 
enforced these restrictions, that 
they were, pro tanto, an infringe- 
ment on the executive power ; but 
that they were rendered necessary, 
in order that no impediment might 
be thrown in the way of his ma- 
jesty’s recovery, and that he would 
only name one year, in order that 
parliament might, at the end of 
that period, be enabled, as soon as 
possible, to remove them. But 
the physicians had told them that 
rio hopes of that recovery had ex- 
isted since last July; and yet the 
richt honourable gentleman had 
thought proper to put off the as- 
sembling of parliament for cighteen 
days longer than the period at 
which it became necessary, The 
right honotrable gentleman ought 
to answer to the country why he 
made that unconstitutional bill last 
one day longer than it was neces- 
sary. With respect to the appoint- 
ments about his majesty, was it a 
fac: that any of the lords of the bed- 
chamber, or any of the equerries, 
ever attended regularly, when there 
was a probability of his majesty’s 
recovery ? And now that such re- 
covery was highly , improbable, 
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why was their attendance neces- 
sary? It was incumbent on the 
right honourable gentleman to show 
the necessity of this new court that 
he was setting up. He certainly 
did not wish to insinuate any thing 
unpleasant to her mgjesty, or to 
wound her feelings unnecessarily 
in any degree ; but it was impos- 
sible for him not to perceive, and, 
perceiving, it was proper for him to 
state, that the additional expense 
was coupled with this court ; be- 
cause all that part of it which re- 
lated to the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber was not necessary. He wished 
to know whether all this additional 


state was to be an abridgement of 


so much of what it had been usual 
forthe kings of this country to re- 
ceive on their particular appoint- 
ments to the executive power. He 
wished to abstain trom giving a dt- 
rect opposition to any part ot the 
right honourable gent!eman’s plan ; 
but he confessed himself anxious 
to consider it in detail, and he 
could not help thinking that this 
was a subject that could not be 
too clearly or perspicuously ar- 
inged and understood, previously 


~_— 


» the prince regent’s full assump- 
tion of all the functions of royalty. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was 
mduced to say a few words to the 
house in consequence of something 
which had fallen from the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Per- 
ceval), in answer to a question put 
by his right honourable friend (Mr. 
Ponsonby ). His right honourable 
friend had inquired, whether it was 
the intention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer to bring forward 
any measure bearing reference to 
the arrears due to the prince of 
Wales, arising out of the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall? The 
answer ot that right honourable 
geatleman had, iadeed, surprised 


AND 


him. Itstated that he had not re. 
ferred to these arrears, and that he 
did not propose to bring forward 
any mention of a claim, the justice 
of which he was known to have al. 
ways controverted. In this opt- 
niov, he believed, the right honour- 
able gentleman was rather singu- 
lar. In the year 1802, the general 
sense of the house was understocd 
to be decisively in favour of the 
validity and legality of the prince’s 
cluims. In 1803, a message was 
received from his majesty, recom- 
mending the state of his royal high- 
ness’s alfairs to the consideration 
of the house. From what passed 
on this occasion, the right honour- 
able gentleman says he conceived 
that the claims of the prince were 
finally relinquished. He (Mr. 
Sheridan) had reason to believe 
that an impression to this effect was 
pretty prevalent out of doors. He 
had himself met with it in various 
quarters. He was on this account 
the more desirous that the true cir- 
cumstances of the case should te 
made known. The right honour- 
able gentleman, he strongly appre- 
hended, had derived his belief, with 
respect to the prince’s noneasser- 
tion ot his claims at the latter pe- 
riod (1803), from the loose reports 
of the debates in that house, con- 
tained in the Annual Register, in- 
stead of consulting that register of 
original documents, the journals on 
the table. In that publication it 
was stated that his royal highness 
had made a surrender of his claims, 
In contradiction to which he would 
quote the message from the prince, 
which message had been delivered 
to the house by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and 
was consequently recorded on their 
renunciation, he 
again asserted, had ever been made 
on the part of his royal highness, 
because such renunciation must 
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have been attended with very great 
injustice—injustice to his _sUCCeS- 
sors, injustice to his creditors at 
large, The right honourable gen- 
tleman had certainly fallen into a 
very gross, though not an inten- 
tional error ; and in support of this, 
he begged leave to read the mes- 
save delivered by Mr. Tyrwhitt.— 
Mr. Sheridan put it to the candour 
and fairness of the right honourable 
gentleman, whether there was in 
this language any thing that, by a 
just and liberal construction, could 
be understood as a surrender tor 
ever of his royal highness’s claims? 
At that time it was well known 
that the commissioners had deduct- 
ed 10 per cent. without exception, 
from the whole of the demands 
made upon the prince, and that the 
prince had declared it to be his re- 
solution not to take advantage of 
this deduction. Although parlia- 
ment had therefore voted 60,000/. 
per annum, no alteration was made 
in the prince’s expenditure. He 
had taken the liberty of making 
this explanation, as there was much 
misconception on this subject out 
ot doors, and this misconception 
also possessed the mind of the 
right honourable gentleman. 

Mr. Perceval was anxious to say 
a word or two upon this point, be- 
cause he should be extremely sorry 
to be misunderstood upon it either 
inor out of the house, and more 
particularly in consequence of the 
message read by the right honour- 
able gentleman, and read, as he 
could not help suspecting, for the 
first time this night. He (Mr. 
Perceval) had certainly said that it 
Was not his intention to propose 
any steps whatever with reference 
to those claims, because, conceiv- 
ing that those claims rested upon 
no legal foundation, he was not the 
Person who could be expected to 
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frame any measure of that nature. 
The impression on his mind, also, 
undoubtedly was, that these claims 
had been finally renounced. But 
after the message from the prince, 
which had been read, he was at a 
loss to conceive how any friend or 
adviser of his royal highness, pos- 
sessing a mind so liberal and en- 
lightened as the right honourable 
gentleman, could ever resolve to 
recommend it to his royal highness 
to revive a suit, relinquished as 
this had been in 1803. 

The resolutions were then put 
and avreed to— 

“'Lhatit is expedient that a sum 
not exceeding 70,000/. be granted 
out of the consolidated fund to her 
majesty,’ &c. &e. 

‘That it is expedient that pro- 
vision be made for enabling his 
royal highness to assume,”’ &c. &e. 

Mr. Perceval moved, that a se- 
cret committee be appointed to ex- 
amine into and report what were the 
ordinary payments made out of the 
privy purse, for which it might be 
expedient to provide, and that Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Sheridan, &c. be of 
the said committee. 

Jan. 17.—On the question that 
the report of the resolutions be 
brought up, 

Mr. Creevey observed, that he 
found the whole of the additional 
sums required for the proposed 
charges in the establishment of the 
royal household amounted to about 
155,0007. He should not have 
risen, had he not also observed that 
the means of meeting this increased 
expenditure were in part to be de- 
rived from droits of admiralty.— 
He was determined to protest 
against this principle, because he 
had always regarded these droits 
as the property of the country, nor 
could he bring his mind to believe, 
that when his majesty’s civil list 
Was 
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was settled at 800,000/. it was in 
the contemplation of parliament a 
fund of eight millions should \ke- 
wise be left at the entire disposal of 
his majesty, to be used ad his own 
undoubted property. It would be 
suill move extracrdinary, 1 now, 
ufter voting to the prince a sum of 
100,000’. and while engaged in 
coming io a new settlement with 
respect to the support of the exes 
cutive authority, they should leave 
it inthe power of the prince, which 
was to leave it in the hands of mi- 
pisters, to convert the whole of 
that immense property which, in 
the event of an American war, 
would probably be accumulated, 
by sweeping the seas of her mer- 
chantmen, to royal ministerial pur- 
Wses. 

Mr. Brand stated, that he entire- 
ly coincided in what had fallen 
from the last speaker; his opinion 
decisively was, that the droits of 
admiralty ought to be given up for 
the benefit of the public. This 
question, however, was now in the 
hands of au hon. friend of his, 
quite able to do it justice (Mr. 
Brougham). He now wished to 
advert to another subject, the ar- 
rangements of the household. By 
the plan of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, it was proposed to vote 
170,000/. to the support and main- 
tenance of the king and queen.— 
This he thought a most immode. 
rate sum. With respect to the 
means of supplying this expendi- 
ture, 100,000/. were to be taken 
trom the civil list, and 70,0007. to 
be provided by a vote of parlia- 
ment. ‘This vote he professed his 
tention of Opposing in every 
stage. He thought, that instead 
of the double transfer from the 
prince’s come to the civil list, and 
from the civil list to his majesty's 
household, it was much better that 
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there should have been but one, 
were it only for the sake of avoid. 
ing complexity. He was far from 
wishing that the prince regent 
should not enjoy every facility for 
discharging all engagements on his 
justice or his honour ; but it cers 
tainly did appear that his royal 
highness would, upon a full ba- 
lance, receive 70,000/. per annum 
more than his majesty bad been ac- 
cuustomed to tecetve. 

Mr. Perceval begged leave apain 
to explain what he had the day be. 
fore stated to the house on the subs 
ject of the proposed arrangements. 
He had stated as the result of those 
airangements, that an additional 
sum of 70,0007. would be required 
for the maintenance of his majesty 
and the prince regent, under the 
present circumstances. The _ ho- 
nourable gentleman himself had 
not appeared to think that therewas 
any exorbitancy in this estimate.— 
The whole amount of the excess 
thus created above the former ex- 
penditure was 70,000/.: but if the 
prince were to surrender the whole 
of his income, the expenditure 
would be 50,000/. less. The whole 
of the sum withdrawn from the 
civil list, and forming the greater 
part of the 170,000/. intended for 
the support of their majesties, was 
certainly not restored to it, his 
royal highness conceiving that this 
exemption frem certain charges to 
which the civil list was applicable, 
would render such entire restora- 
tion unnecessary. He begged leave 
now to say a few words with re- 
spect to what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman who spoke first on 
the resolutions. ‘The nature of the 
admiralty droits, and the mode of 
their distribution, had been already ‘ 
discussed in parliament, and what- 
ever additional information might 
be required with respect to the his- 
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tory and character of that fund, he 
would be extremely willing should 
be furnished. 

The resolutions were then 
brought up and read, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in, and 
the second resolution referred to a 
committee of supply. 

Jan. 20.—The bill for the regu- 
lation of his majesty’s household, 
and the administration of his ma- 
jesty’s personal property, was read 
a first time. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that from 
an examination of the estimate of 
the civil list, framed in 1804, and 
the accounts of the disbursements 
for the seven following years, cer- 
tain productions appeared to him 
to be necessary, before he could 
consent to give his vote for the se- 
cond reading of the bill. It was 
impossible to understand, from the 
papers which had been already pro- 
duced, what arrangement it was 
necessary to make, or whether the 
sums which they should grant 
might exceed or fall short of what 
the occasion demanded. From 
these papers it appeared that the 
expenditure of the civil list ex- 
ceeded the revenue by upwards of 
120,000). annually, so that it was 
not fair to state the civil list at 
907,000/. per year, when the real 
sum expended was greater by 
120,000/. Whether this additional 
expense was really necessary, it was 
impossible to say, without the pro- 
duction of more documents; for 
all that could be learned from those 
already produced, was the actual 
excess, and the particular classes 
on which that excess had arisen.— 
He should move, therefore, Ist. 
For an account, showing the bills 
paid to tradesmen in the depart- 
ment of the civil lists, under the 
direction of the lord steward, spe- 
citying the heads under which each 
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of the bills ought to be classed, 
from the 5th of July 1804 to 5th 
July 1811.—2d. For a similar ac- 
count of the bills paid to trades- 
men, in the department of the lord 
chambe:lain, and the service to 
which they wére applicable when 
the amount of these bills exceeded 
the sum of 2004. If that amount 
appeared too low to the right ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite, he 
had no objection to raising it to 
such a sum as might be touad more 
convenient.—3d. For an account 
of the charges of foreign ministers, 
sums allowed them for equipage, 
&c.and presents made them for the 
same period. 

The chancellor ef the exchequer 
said, as it was his wish that the bill 
should be committed on Friday, it 
was desirable that the second read- 
ing might be as near to the going 
through a committee as possible ; 
and for that purpose he moved that 
the second reading should be on 
Thursday. He had not the small- 
est objection to communicate to the 
house whatever information might 
be judged requisite ; and adverting 
to the papers specified by the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Tter- 
ney), he could see no objection to 
the production of them; but he 
hoped that that gentleman would 
agree to raise the sums on which 
he wished much information, in the 
department under the lord cham- 
berlain, to 500), because he was 
himself satisfied that the excess had 
arisen on sums of a much larger 
description, though, if it should be 
found that this was not sufficient, 
more detailed information would be 
afforded. He was not prepared to 
account for the excess of the subse- 
quent years to the estimate, and 
particularly of the year immedi- 
ately succeeding ; buthe thought 
that it might partly be a 
or 
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for from an impossibility of sud- 
denly reducing, after knowing the 
determination, 2 number of ex- 
penses which had previously ex- 
ceeded the estimate. This was a 
sort of justification for the expendi- 
ture of the year following the esti- 
mate, and accordingly it would be 
found that year greatly exceeded 
the subsequent year. The salaries 
of foreign ministers had been dimi- 
nished from the number of missions 
to which an end had been put ; but 
the extraordinary circumstances at- 
tending several of these missions of 
late years, would sufficiently jus- 
tify, he trusted, an inguiry into the 
additional expense on that account, 

After some conversation between 
the chancellor of the exchequer and 
Mr. Tierney, the papers moved for 
by the latter were ordered, and the 
second reading of the bill was fixed 
for ‘Thursday, and ordered to be 
pi inted. 

lt was afterwards moved, that 
100,0002. should be granted to his 
royal highness to defray the ex- 
penses attending the assumption of 
the regency. 

Mr. ‘Dierney 


this sum was intended to cover the 


understood that 
expenses incurrel by his royal 
highness during the past twelve 
months, and the expense of assum. 
ing the permanent regency. Huw. 
ever ungracious it might be to 
state objections to this proposed 
grant, he considered it to be the 
bounden duty which a member of 
parliament owed tu the public to 
do sos; and it no other person 
would, he should be the person 


himself. Lhis um Wus for the 


outfit of his royal highness the 
prince regent ; but why was there 
to be a sum voted for the outfit of 
the regent, while none such was 
voted for the outfit of his majesty? 
Lhis was a point 


on which he 
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He could 
very well understand why last year 
a sum on this account should be 
demanded, because the regent, as 
was well known, was then subjected 


wished for explanation. 


to considerable expenses  with- 
out any provision for them ; but 
were they now to vote a sum like 
the present, without any distinct 
appropriation, without knowing 
how far it might be adequate to 
the purpose intended? He knew 
that the regent had been exposed 
to considerable expenses during the 
time past, and if the right hon. 
gentleman would put his claim on 
that footing, he should make no 
objection to it; but from the way 
and manner in which the present 
motion was worded, it went to the 
principle, that on ascending the 
throne a king was to be fitted out 
and treated like an ambassador, or 
a person embarking into any pro- 
fession. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. gentleman would con- 
sent to withdraw his motion for the 
present, for the purpose of making 
asuitable alteration in the language. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
confessed that this sum was intended 
to comprehend both the expenses 
incurred at assuming the temporary 
and the permanent regency, and 
was intended to be both retrospec- 
tive and prospective. He had no 
objection to amend his motion, 
therefore, to suit so much of the 
views of the right hon. gentleman. 
There was a very good reason why 
a distinction should be made be- 
tween the expenses incurred by a 
regent on assuming a regency, and 
by a king on ascending a throne ; 
for it was to be recollected, that in 
the latter case the personal property 
of the crown devolved to the new 
sovereign as well as the real; the 
one could not therefore be in any 
wise a precedent forthe other. The 
right 
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richt hon. gentleman was undoubt- 
edly aware that every mo march, on 
his accession, could claim the new 
arrangement of his civil list; but 
the regent was not in this situation, 
Sever: 2 other members took part 
in this debate, after which the ques- 
tion was put and carried. 

Jan. 24.—On the ques stion that 
the order of the day for the second 
read: ig of the household billberead, 

Mr. Giles said, it was not his in- 


tention now to oppose the second 
reading of it. He only begged to 
ask of the right hon. gentleman 


(Mr Perceval), whether it was his 
intention to suggest any additional 
allowances to any other branches 
of the royal-tamily, and if so, out 
of what fund it was to be proposed 
that such allowances 5 howld be 
pid? He hoped, also, the house 
would be informed what was the 
amount of the droits of the admi- 
ralty unapplhied ? 

Mr. Perceval s ud, it was not im- 
probable that some further allow- 
ance tor other branches of the royal 
family might be proposed, but he 
had no instructions on the sub ject. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it would 
be desirable that the rizht honour- 
able gentleman should say what 
would be his advice on _ subject. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had said, that the thing was not im- 
probable, but that he had no in- 
structions. On the subject of the 
100,0007, a-year, as the estimated 
expense > of the attend ce on his 
majesty’s person, the right honour- 
able ae ntleman seem: ‘d to have had 
a sort of intuitive notion. Was it 
not iar, therefore, to ask if he had 
any intuitive idea of a erant of the 
kind allu de d tos > r 

Mr. Verceval said, this was a sub- 
ject not conneeted with the bill now 
pelore the house, 
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Mr. Whitbread contended, that 
this was no answer to the question. 
Would the mght honourable gen- 
tleman allow “him to remind him 
that the civil list was to be handed 
over to the prince regent with a de- 
ficiency of 50,000) compared with 
iis amount when possessed by his 
majesty, on the ground that he had 
not so large ajamily, so that the 
prince regent was surely concerned 
in that expenditure ? 

Mr. Perceval said, if the prin- 
cesses were to continue permanently 
with the queen, the arrangement 
must, of course, be different from 
what it would be if they were not 
todo so. Whether it was right 
that they should continue perma- 
nently with her majesty or not, 
would be the s subject of atter-consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that 
this rendered it more important 
that the house should know the 
fact before they provided for the 
event. “hey were now to make a 
provision, with a view to the conti- 
nuance of the princesses with the 
queen; and were then, probably, 
to be told that they were not to 
continue with her, It was proper 
that they should now be told whe- 
ther the princesses were or Were not 
to continue with the queen. If 
they were to continue, then the 
grant ought to be made; if not, 
then otherwise. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committe 
on Monday. 

Jan. 27.—On the committal of 
the roy. tL household bill, Mr. Tier- 
ney said he meant to pronounce no 
censure on the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Perceva:), wie 
had assented cheeriully to every 
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he wanted, however, to know, and 
to be accurately informed of, was, 
if any means existed, what those 
means were, of curtailing the pre- 
sent civil list expenditure ? To con- 
vince the house that this was a rea- 
sonable desire, he would call their 
attention to the year 1804, in the 
session of which year parliament 
had voted the sum of 65,0007. for 
the lord steward’s department.— 
The expenditure was nevertheless 
84,000). being an excess of more 
than 20 per cent. ‘This alone was 
a sufficient proof of the utter insuf- 
ficiency of the ordinary estimates 
Jaid before that house, to afford the 
means of coming to any certain or 
decisive judgement. ‘There was 
another item on which the excess 
was yet more extraordinary, and 
that was, the head of the foreign 
civil establishments, But he felt 
at the same time a great reluctance 
to impute misconduct tn any quar- 
ter, and for this reason, that he had 
no knowledge on which he could 
ground sich an imputation. He 
Wis, however, completely justified 
in calling for further information, 


when he observed, that instead ot 


10,0002. the sum voted by parlia- 
mentfor this department, there had 
been CX} ended a sum of $3.000L 
There were circumstances in the 
expenditure of the lord chamber- 
lain’s office which might naturally 
provoke imguiry, but he did not 
think it necessary to notice them 
now, because his motion rested 
upon 2 more general ground. — If 
he understood the plan of the right 
honourable gentleman, it appeared 
from it that his majesty’s civil list 
consisted in all of 960.0007. : that 
out af this amount of the civil list 
60,0007 was paid to the prince 
ot Wales ; that there then remained 
900,000/, to the civil list, from 
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which it was proposed to take 
170,0002.; that of this sum of 
170,000/. there was 100,000/. des. 
tined for general expenses, 60,000. 
for a separate privy purse, and 
10,0004 to the queen, while she 
had the care of his majesty; and 
that if this sum of 170,0002. were 
taken from the civil list, it would 
leave 730,0002.; but it was pro- 
posed, by taking only 100,0002 
from it, and by paying into it 
50,0002. from the revenues of the 
prince of Wales, to leave thé prince 
regent with a civil list altogether 
50,0002, less than that of his royal 
father. Now, whether this sum 
was less or more than what was re- 
guisite for the maintenance of the 
dignity and splendour of the throne, 
he was not at present prepared to 
say. ‘This was a subject which re- 
quired to be examined with the ut- 
most caution ; for if it were to be 
held out by the house that his royal 
highness would carry on the go- 
vernment for 50,0002 less than 
what was allowed to his royal fa. 
ther, they run the same risk of de- 
ceiving the country as in 1804. It 
therefore appeared to him, that if 
it was at any time proper to make 
a new estimate of the expense ne- 
cessary to carry on the government, 
it was at present, wheu they were 
at what might be properly ween 
called, in some sort, the outset of 4 
new reign. It was necessary to 
add here, that his royal highness 
enjoyed an income of 120,000/. of 
which sum only 50,0007. was to be 
paid into the civil list, leaving 
70,0002, in his hands, so that in 
fact the total amount of money at 
the disposal of the prince was 
20,000/, more than was enjoyed by 
his father. This was another sub- 
ject on which further explanation 
was necessary. Thissum ot 70,000/, 
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was not to be added to the civil 
list; it was a sum, over which par- 
liament was to have no control, 
That this sum would be very pro- 
perly administered, he, for his own 
part, did not entertain a doubt, be- 
lieving, as he did, that nothing 
would be done with any part of it 
that was not strictly justifiable by 
honour; but what he contended 
for was this, that it was a mon- 
strous proposition to call upon any 
member of parliament to vote a 
sum of 70,0007. to any person over 
which parliament should possess no 
control whatever. And this very 
important part of the business 
would not appear in any way on 
the journals; the only mention of 
it having been in a parenthesis of 
the speech of the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Perceval). It was 
impossible, therefore, in his opinion, 
for the house to proceed further 
till this fatter was put on a differ- 
ent footing from that on which it 
at present stood. The country, it 
seems, was now to have two civil 
lists; for this 170,000/. was one 
civil list, and the remainder of the 
old civil list was to constitute an- 
other. There appeared, too, a pro- 
yision for the two privy pnrses: 
one, very properly, to his royal 
highness ; tor, as he was invested 
with all the authority, and had all 
the duties to perfoxm, so he had a 
right to all the advantages and 
privileges of his royal father: but 
why, he would ask, was the king’s 
privy purse not given to the person 
who was at the head of the admi- 
nistration? Which of the two privy 
purses was to be considered as the 
privy purse authorised under the 
bill of Mr. Burke? Was it the privy 


purse to be granted to the regent, 
or that to be granted to the queen ? 
He wished the right honourable 
gentleman to tell him which of 
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these was to be considered as the 
real privy purse? If the 60,000). 
for a privy purse to his royal high- 
ness was not to be subjected to the 
usual charges, then this was an ad- 
ditional sum intrusted to the prince 
regent without any control. He 
was again at a loss how the sum 
could otherwise be disposed of 
which was intrusted to her ma- 
jesty ; forit appeared that 35,000). 
was to be deducted from the privy 
purse, which was to be in the hands 
of her majesty; and that the re- 
mainder was to be employed tn the 
first place in paying for medical 
attendance. It was proper for them 
to see in what an extraordinary 
situation this matter stood. The 
only way in which this arrangement 
could be satisfactorily explained 
was, to say that this sum of 60,0002. 
was not the right of the person who 
executed the highest office of go- 
vernment, but was the private pro- 
perty of the man who held the 
name of king; and if this sum was 
really not to be considered as be- 
longing to him who administered 
the duties of the crown, but as pri- 
vate property, then he would no 
longer Oppose the present arrange- 
ment. Was this a captious mode 
of stating the question? He hoped 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Perceval) would not smile at 
thisalso. He did not, for his part, 
know whether the sum of 170,000/. 
was too much or too litle for the 
occasion, but he contended that he 
was entitled to know whether it 
was or not. [If it was to be under- 
stood that ail the necessary charges 
on the privy purse were to fall on 
that which was to be placed under 
the direction of her majesty, then 
the prince regent would have no 
less a sum than 130,000/. without 
any parliamentary control; but 
it the charges were to fall on the 
privy 
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privy purse of the regent, then 
there was a sum of no less than 
70,00 . allowed for paying the 

iedical attendance on his majesty 3 
aiter which the surplus was to be 
applie od to the aus rment: ition of the 
Pp yrivate proj erty oO f his m. yesty. 
Could th y then, he wou ld ask, 
conscientiously give this sum? He 
would not give his consent to aug 
ment a private fund, which in his 
opinion was already too large, and 
th: il, h e would tell them, would be 
precise ly the effect of voung this 
sum. ‘There would remain 3. 5, 0008. 
for medical attendance. Now he 
really could not conceive how any 
thing like this sum would be ne- 
cessary for sucha purpose; but let 
it be once proved that it really was 
necessary, and there was not a man 
in that house who would more 
lly consent to give it: than 

While he said this, how- 
yr) it ae to de- 
ld me ‘ver consent 
le there re- 
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in restraint, always under the neces. 
sity of applying for something 
from ministers, for which, nodoubtr, 
he was to give something to mi- 
nisters in return. ‘Their conduc 
appeared here in the most artful 
light. He w anted, thereiore, to 
see the prince entirely free from 
ministers. During the whole of 
the last reign, animosities had 
taken place respecting the paying 
off the debts contracted by the 
civil list. Why then would not 
the ministry at once come down, 
and ask from the house, he would 
not say a lavish grant, but sucha 
sum as they ought to grant? Was 
this the way thatthe civil list ought 
to be provided for at the com- 
mencement of a reign, to tell the 
house that theexceedin ig of 124,000/. 
was to be paid out ot ‘the droits of 
admiralty and Scotch revenue? 
Every thing on this business was 
left unexplained, and the house 
were leit completely involved in 
doubts and perplexities. Through- 
out the whole bill, there was an ap- 
parent distrust of his royal highnes 5Sy 
while every thing was c calculated to 
appear like av ery great kindness to 
him In place of the 100,0002. 
taken from the civil list, 70,0007. 
were to be given him, for which he 
vas to be under no control. But 
this was one side of the picture only, 
and it was proper also to look at 
the other. Here, then, was a sct- 
tled distrust manifested res pecting 
the intention of his royal highness 5 
he was considered by them as in- 
capable and unfit to be trusted with 
the man; agement of his father’s 
servants; the father was placed 
under the control, not of his son, 
but of others. The distrust enter- 
tained of the prince regent was the 
real reason tor all this conduct. 
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care of his majesty’s person to the 
queen? But he could not see how, 
admitting that his majesty should 
really want those lords of the bed- 
chamber and equerries now to be 
allowed him, there was any difficul- 
ty in supposing that her majesty 
would desire some of her own reti- 
nue should be delegated to attend 
upon him, Did they suppose that 
the prince regent would turn off his 
majesty’s old servants? ‘The whole 
civil list had last year been granted 
for his majesty ; and he would ask, 
what proportion of all the nume- 
rous retinue had ever attended upon 
his majesty? It would appear that 
in April only one lord of the bed- 
chamber and one equerry had really 
waited upon him; but since July 
this had been altogether discontinu- 
ed. What was all this for, then, he 
would ask, if there was not a dis- 
trust of the prince? Why was the 
queen to be placed at the head of a 
separate court? He meant nothing 
here, but that she was to have the 
separate and uncontrollable power, 
10t controllable even by the treasu- 
ry, of the 110,000/. augmented by 
that part of the privy purse which 
was also at her disposal. Tier ma- 
jesty was to have no fewer than 21 
servants at her disposal, for the sup- 
port of thedignity and splendour of 
the king. Her majesty had also an 
establishment of her own as queen 
consort, and this was a necessary 
part of the civil list, and composed 
part cf the splendour of the throne ; 
but now all chis was to be with- 
drawn from it. And was this not 
4 new court, if a sum of two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds 
Was to be voted to her majesty, with 
4 master of horse, and the other 
officers which went in the train of a 
court? [fall that did not constitute 
4 separate court, he really did not 
ne what a separate court meant. 
Siz. 
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He did not mean to say that her 
majesty would differ from the 
prince regent; but he would say, 
then, that if they pulled together, 
there would be an increased ine 
Huence, which it was proper also 
not to lose sight of. His royal 
highness would have occasion to 
supply, for his own establishment, 
all the servants taken away from 
him to the other, and this would 
necessarily occasion an increase of 
influence. But should there at any 
time be any difference, (he did not 
mean to say any personal difference, 
for that he was convinced would 
never take place between his royal 
highness and her majesty, but any 
political difference between them, ) 
then the prince regent would feel 
himself checked by the measures of 
a rival court. All this was the 
necessary continuance of the system 
of last year. Did his royal high- 
ness approve of those restrictions, 
by which the queen’s power was 
placed above his own? The queen 
was placed over a separate court, 
and armed with separate power and 
separate patronage. This, he would 
say, ought not to be the case, and 
he was sure he was then saying 
that which, if her majesty could 
hear him say it, she would have no 
hesitation in thanking him for. 
What he wanted was, that the cus- 
tody of the king should be intrusted 
to her majesty ; but while he said 
this, he wished to have a distinct 
sum voted, in addition to the civil 
list, that his royal highness might 
be enabled to make the proper ar- 
rangements for his father. Those 
who objected to such a measure 
could only object to it from thinking 
that the intentions of the nation to- 
wards the king would be interrupt- 
ed by his royal highness. But he 
would ask, if any son could have 
possibly shown more attachment to 
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a father, or any prince possibly be- 
haved with more decorum to the 
king, than his royal highness duria 
the course of the last twenty years! 
He would put it to the house then, 
whether they thought the present 
bill ought to be allowed to pass in- 
to alaw ? He would repeat jt, that 
it was the duty of parliament at the 
present moment, to take the whole 
arrangement of the civil list, and of 
his majesty’s household, into their 
consideration. 
himself at present to the principles 
of the bill, without entering ipto 
their details, to which he might af- 
terwards be inclined to enter in a 
committee. He did not wish to 
embarrass the government ; but he 
could not help expressing his disap- 
probation of going into a commit- 
tee at present on the bill, thinking 
that it would be preferable to put it 
off to a distant day, and wishing 
that a committee should be appoint- 
ed for ss into an immediate 
investigation of all the matters which 
could throw light on the subject. 
Mr. George Johnstone and Mr. 
Montague spoke on the subject; af- 
ter which sir Thomas Turten con- 
fessed that he felt considerable dif- 
ficulty in objecting to a bill which 
had for its object the maintenance 
of an establishment for a king so 
mien afflicted as the monarch of 
Great Britain, though he felt it his 
duty to express his decided opinion 
against the principle of ‘the bill. 
rom particular circumstances, he 
had not had it in his power to pay 
due attention to the voluminous 
documents laid upot: the table; bat 
even from the cursory maifimer in 
which they had fallen unde®his ob- 
servation, he thoughthe cdeld point 
out items in them whiélf Would ren- 
der the addition of the 70,000/. pro- 
posed by the chancellor of the ex- 
Chequer wholly unnecessary. He 


He had confimed — 


requested members to direct their 
att@ntion to the head of the diplo. 
macy of the country: in the year 
1804, the estimate for this expense, 
it would be remarked, was 62,900/, 
and yet the expenditure exceeded 
158,000/, being an excess Of ne less 
than 96,0007, It might very rea- 
sonably be supposed that some years 
ago, 63,0002, would not be deemed 
an extravagant sum; but in the pre. 
sent situation of the country, where 
we had so little occasion for diplo- 
matie missions, surely it would not 
be denied that the excess of 96,000/. 
was a little extraordinary. The 
item for the mission of the marquis 
Wellesley to Spain, it would be seen, 
was 16,0007. This nobleman was 
appointed in the spring, went late in 
the summer, returned very shortly 
to England, and yet a charge was 
incurred to the extent of 16,000/. 
The honourable baronet did not 
mean to assert that the expense had 
not been incurred, or that it could 
not be justified; but the country re- 
quired that justification before it 
tamely submitted to the charge: 
indeed there was scarcely an article 
which had fallen under his notice to 
which the same remark would not 


ae 

r. Whitbread said, before he 
could suffer the speaker to quit the 
chair, forthe purpose of going intoa 
committeeonthebill nowdepending, 
he required the chancellor of the ex- 
chequertoassignsomereasons, if any 
such existed; why the examination 
required should not be made. ».Hi- 
therto he had sat in perfect silénce, 
not condescending to make any re- 
ply s and the house was required, 


ood-winked and blindfold, to de- 
clare by this bill that the excess of 
124,000/. ought to be incurred, 
The last enactment scarcely con- 
templated the possibility of such an 
increase ; but it provided that, if it 
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should ever occur, application was 
to be made to parliament. Had 
that application ever been made? 
No; and the reason was obvious: 
ministers had had recourse to a con- 
tingent fund, out of which they dis- 
charged the arrears, of which con- 
tingent fund parliament had not, 
at the time when the former bill 
passed, the remotest conception. 
Would it at that time have been 
believed, that the arrear would 
amount, during nine years, to the 
enormous sum annually of 124,000/? 
How did it come out that such 
was the fact?—Not in any reg 
gular official way, but by a side- 
wind, when the present bill was 
brought forward, Parliament now, 
without the least information, was 
called to vote that this arrear of 
124,000%. was absolutely necessary ; 
and the house would remember, 
that if it did not amount to that 
sum legislative interference was un- 
necessary. Ministers insisted that 
it must be incurred, but no provi- 
sion was made for it. Some ho- 


nourable members felt a reluctance 


In voting against the bill, because 
the principle of it was, they said, to 
provide for the care of his majesty’s 
person.. He denied that such was 
the principle—it was the title of the 
bill, it was true, but the title and the 
contents were as much at variance 
as the two sides of the house. If he 
were asked, whether there was any 
necessity for the measure, for the 
purpose of providing fitly for the 
afflicted sovereign, undoubtedly he 
should reply directly in the nega- 
tive. Were the anxiety and affec- 
tion of the prince regent not to be 
confided in? If he were fit to as- 
sume the reins of government, sure- 
ly it would not be denied ‘that he 
Was competent to the care of his 
father. If indeed he were asked, 
what the real principles of the bill 
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were, he should say that it was a 
bill to create and support a separate 
influence--which might be employ- 
ed in a manner insulting to the 
regent, and injurious to the coun- 
try. But upon this his right ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Tierney) had 
dwelt with so much ability, and had 
placed the subject in so strong and 
clear a light, that he could scarcely 
add a word without weakening 
what had been said. He had 
strong objections to the principle of 
the bill; and before he pe con- 
sent to the speaker’s leaving the 
chair, there were manythings which 
he hoped to hear explained. At 
all events, therefore, he wished the 
postponement of this question. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
began by observing, that the ho. 
nourable member who had just sat 
down ascribed to him (the chancel- 
lor) a disinclination to give any ex- 
planation on the present question, 
though he knew not upon what 
grounds, or with what justice, such 
an accusation could be maintained. 
He had been actuated, indeed, in the 
silence which he had hitherto main- 
tained, not by any wish to refuse 
such information as he was enabled 
to afford, but by the very express 
purpose of giving, at once, as com- 
plete an answer to what might be 
urged in objection as he could. 
Here the honourable geiutleman 
went into an elaborate vindication 
of the bill, and concluded with ask- 
ing, Was it to be believed, that if the 
prince regent thought there was 
any thing insulting or distrustful in 
the provisions of the present bill, he 
would have permitted those in his 
service to have come down to that 
house and claim from it all the 
sanction that was due to such a 
Measure so introduced ?—ser, if they 
had done so, is it to be supposed 
that there was any whing in the nue 
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ture of the restrictions imposed 
upon his royal highness, that for a 
moment precluded him from dis- 
missing such persons trom his ser- 
vice—and that too within a fort- 
night of the termination of the re- 
strictions? But so far was he (Mr. 
P.) from thinking that he had taken 
a course invidious towards his royal 
highness, he was confident that if 
he had proposed to place his royal 
highness in that most invidious si- 
tuation in which he was now told 
he ought to have been placed, that 
he would have had many of those 
gentlemen on the other side exclaim- 
ing loudly against it,as a schemeto 
throw an odious and invidious office 
upon his royal highness. He (Mr. 
P.) had proposed to the house what 
he thought to be the best, and what 
he feared gentlemen, as long as they 
sat on the other sidc, would always 
think the worst ; but he left it conf 
dently to the house and the country 
to decide between them. Mr. Per- 
ceval next adverted to the objec- 
tions founded upon the creation of 
a double court. What, he asked, 
was this second court? what, after 
all, was this mighty source of alarm? 
This great court, big with so miny 
momentary terrors to the gentle- 
men Opposite, i was made up of 
four lords of the bedchamber, a 
ZrOomM of the stole, and all the 
pares (a laugh). Ee repeated it 
and even all the pages (a laugh}, 
Che pages, surely, were not to be 
overlooked, when genilemen were 
gravelyconsidering the awful acces- 
sion of parliamentary influence this 
second court would acquire by vir- 
tue of this bill. But, seriously, did 
gentlemen forget that the establish- 
ment of this second court, if it could 
be called a court, was incidental to 
the very nature of the arrangement 
which seemed to be admitted upon 
all sides as necessary? If they ap- 
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prove of the arrangement, how 
could they object to one of its essen- 
tial parts? He'trusted that they did 
not carry their constitutional alarms 
so far as to fear that the constitution 
itself was so nicely balanced, that 
four lords of the bedchamber could 
overturn it, even though all the 

pages were thrown into the scale. 
Several other members spoke pro 
and con; after which there was a 
majority of 82 for going into the 
committee. During the debates on 
the several parts of the bill, the 
principle having been admitted, 
Mr. Adam said, a considerable deal 
of reference had been made to some 
peculiarities in the situation of the 
prince regent, which some gentle- 
meni called honourable obligations, 
and to which others gave the real 
term, debts. It was of very little 
importance, however, what denomi- 
vation was applied tothem. From 
the year 1795, his royal highness 
had not been in the course of ma- 
naging his own affairs ; but the 
course was, when an account was 
not paid after the lapse of a quar- 
ter, that the person claiming it 
should give ten days notice to the 
proper officer, and if he failed to 
give such notice, the demand could 
not afterwards be recovered ;_ or if 
the officer neglected to give it in, 
he himself became liable to pay it. 
[t was impossible that in such an es- 
tablishment things could go on with 
such strictifess as this; and it was an 
additional trait in his royal high- 
ness’s honourable character, that he 
would not suffer any persons to be 
sufferers by omissions such as these. 
It so happened that in 1803 there 
were debts which could not be liqui- 
dated; and at the same time three 
times 60,000/. were given to his 
rayal: highness by anticipation. 
here were a number of ob] izations 
of honour due byhis royal highness; 
one 
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one of them being a debt to the 
elector of Hesse, or, as it was then 
called, the foreign loan. One half 
of these were to be paid by commis- 
siouers appointed for the purpose ; 
and the other half, being an obliga- 
tion of honour, his royal highness 
took on himself. There were a 
number of creditors, from whose 
account? a deduction of ten per 
cent. was taken by the persons ap- 
pointed to investigate them. From 
many this deduction was properly 
made, and from others not. But 
his royal highness thought himself 
in honour bound to pay this tothem 
all, It was at this time clearly un- 
derstood that his income was to suf- 
fer no defalcation, but that a certain 
proportion of it was to be applied in 
payment of his debts. ‘The income 
tax had then ceased; but being soon 
after renewed, by the strict letter of 
the law his royal highness became 
subject to the property tax, bywhich 
means 12,000/. a year of that fund, 
which his officers had calculated 
upon for the discharge of his debts, 
wds swallowed up, and produced a 
considerable embarrassment. In 
these circumstances they went on 
for two or three years; and in the 
year 1808 or 1809 there were other 
demands of a personal nature which 
fell on his royal highness ; and he, 
anxious to save the public from any 
fresh burthen on account of his 
family in g time of war, himself dis- 
charged this obligation, to the 
amount of 49,0004. These different 
sums, and which he had no idea he 
should have been called on to pay, 
amounted to 175,000/. These were 
assets which his royal highness had 
a right to calculate on, and which 
would have gone a considerable 
length in the payment of his debts. 
here was, however, another pecu- 
larity in the situation of his royal 
highness. He hved in a royal 
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palace, and for his house, unlike ali 

other royal palaces, he had been 

obliged to pay taxes and other bur- 

thens, even where the furniture was 

not his own, to the amount of up- 

wards of 4,000/.a year. He had 

even laid out sums of money in re- 

pairmg and beautifying: what was 

really a royal palace. These sums 

in the whole would go nearly to the 

full payment of all the debts of hts 

royal highness, excluding the foe 
reign claims. Up to the year 1809 
his royal highness had paid 12,0002. 

a year to the princess of Wales, and 
from that time he had increased it 
to 17,000/, So that the amount of 
his obligations at this moment ex- 
ceeded 53,000/. a year; and in the 
situation in which his royal high- 
ness was now placed, having to step 
irom prince of Wales to prince 
revent, his first wish was, that those 
obligations of honour should not be 
defeated, while at the same time as 
little additional Burthen as possible 
was thrown on the country. If 
there was a measure calculated to 
effect this object, he (Mr. Adam) 
thought the present was that mea- 
sure. From 16 to 17,000/, a year 
additional was necessary to liqui- 
date all these demands; and his 
royal highness could not,’ in these 
circumstances, propose to hand over 
to the civil lista greater sum than 
50,000. a year. He was hopeful, 
however, that the affairs of the civil 
list might after this be carried on 
without any additional burthen to 
the country. ‘I'he prince of Wales 
made no additional charge on the 
public on his own account, Sup- 
posing for a moment he were to 
give up the 70,0007. ; if he were to 
come to parliament, and ask of 
them as he did before; if he ad- 
dressed himself ad verecundiam to 
gentlemen, he could not doubt that 


they would think it proper that the 
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whole amount of his royal high- 
ness’s debts should be paid, He 
(Mr. Adam) could say, that it was 
not the intention of his royal high- 
ness to set up his claim on account 
of. Cernwall; but, to his mind, it 
formed a strong feature m his royal 
highness’s case. Taking all the 
sums he has expended, and by 
which he has improved the royal 
palaces; all the sums he has paid, 
which never prince before paid, 
amounting to upwards of 300,000/. 
besides his claim on account of 
Cornwall, on which subject anxious 
and deliberate opinions had been 
given, all in his royal highness’s 
fuvour, by a lord chancellor of 
England, a lord chancellcr of Ire- 
jand, and a chief justice of the court 
of common pleas ;—when these 
things were considered, and when 
his royal highness came and asked 
of parliament only to enable him to 
fulfil the honourable obligations he 
had entered into; be (Mr. Adam) 
asked, ought not such a claim to 
pss not only as necessary, but by 
acclamation? He (Mr. Adam) 
was one of the persons by whom the 
trust to which he had alluded was 
tormed ; and he could say, not only 
bad it not been impeded, but it had 
been accelerated by his royal high- 
ness. From his own property of 
Cornwall, about €0,00C/. had been 
received, all of which had gone in 
discharge of his royal highness’s 
debts, eacept 50007, Of these he 
(Mr. Adam) himself had sent 
1000/. to one, another 10002 toa 
second, and the third 1000/4. to a 
third object of liberality, which did 
honour to the heart of his royal 
highness. Of the trustees by whom 
his royal highness’s affairs were 
managed, he should say nothing. 
1 he house would form their own 
en on that head. Besides 
unself, (Mr, Adam) they consisted 
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of colonel M‘Mahon and Mr, 
Coutts, his royal highness’s banker. 
He trusted they had at least acted 
like honest men. Mr. Adam con. 
cluded in words to the following ef- 
fect: “ I have now said all that is 
necessary to make a just impression 
of the situation and conduct of the 
prince, I trust I have done it with 
perfect respect and order as it re- 
gards the house, with sincerity as to 
the country, and fidelity to the 
prince. It is the last act of my 
pariiamentary life—probably the 
last time I shall add:ess you within 
this house; from which Il am about 
to retire on account of the pressure 
of patrimonial losses, which I hope 
to repair by professional pursuits : 
but with this the house can have 
nothing to do. I hope, however, I 
may indulge that elation of mind 
which-results from doing what is 
right; and that I may close a long 
political life with the reflection that 
{ have honestly discharged my 
duty.” 

Mr, Brand declared, that if the 
matter had been int:oduced in the 
fair and candid manner in which it 
had now been explained, he should 
have been the last man in the house 
to have opposed it. At the same 
time he should infinitely prefer im- 
mediately freeing his royal highness 
from all embarrassments—a mea- 
sure to which he could not conceive 
that there could be the smallest 
disinclination expressed either in the 
house or out of it. 

The several clauses of the bill 
having been discussed, and carried 
by large majorities, the report was 
moved to be brought up on the fol- 
lowing day (Jan. 28th) ; which be- 
ing, put, 

r. Brougham said he had insu- 
perable oy egy to the bill now 
before the house, and did not think 
that any alterations which it might 

have 
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have undergone in the committee 
were at all likely to obviate them. 

The house were doubtless now, and 

are, after the discussion which had 

taken place, awareof the real nature 

and complexion of this business ; 

they were now aware that this was 

a bill, the object of which was to 

raise an additional sum of 70,0002, 

and this of itself was a sufficient 

cronnd for pausing,and demanding 

inquiry before proceeding further. 

His honourable friend beside him 

had accordingly called for inquiry 

and explanation, and an answer to 

these demands. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had given what he 
conceived to be a satisfactory expla- 
nation, but what, in his opinion, was 

by no means sufficient to warrant 
the house to come to a conclusion in 
favour of this money bill. How 
did the chancellor of the exchequer 
attempt to get rid of the explana- 
tion wanted? The right honoura- 
ble gentleman (Mr. Perceval) was 
all full of offers 6f explanation, and 
of as many papers as could be wish- 
ed tor. It was true they did not 
long enjoy this pleasant dream of 
information; for when a right ho- 
nourable friend of his, who was 
jonderof the reality than the dreams 
ofinformation, made some demands 
upon him, his answer at once show- 
ed that he was only ready to explain 
when it suited himself. But taking 
up this question on the ground of 
the right honourable gentleman, he 
still conceived he was entitled to ex- 
planation; and therefore he was 
anxious, on the very first opportuni- 
ty, ot meeting the right honourable 
gentleman upon it, and of conjuring 
the house to enter upon an inquiry 
into the whole of the grounds of the 
subject. The bare fact, that a new 
civil list was to be arranged, was 
sufhicient to bear him up in stating, 
(iat parliament Were not now entl- 
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tled to do what they had never yet 
ventured to do on any former occa- 
sion,—to make an additional grant 
of money, and sanction an excess to 
the enormous amount of 120,0002. 
without the most strict and detailed 
inquiry into the subject by a com. 
mittee of the house. The explana- 
tions and speeches which had been 
delivered in that house, however 
gratifying they might be in other 
respects, were certainly by no means 
satisfactory. These speeches were 
the language of parties; but it was 
necessary to have something more 
than this, to have something like 
evidence. How very differently the 
house of commons had acted on for- 
mer occasions! When only 60,0007. 
was asked by Mr. Pitt or lord 
Sidmouth, no less than three select 
committees were appointed, who, 
after the most laborious and painful 
investigation, laid the grounds of 
their opinion before the house. 
There were men to make speeches 
then as wellas now. ‘There were 
chancellors of the exchequer who 
could upon occasion state to the 
house the effects produced by the 
cepreciation of the circulating me- 
dium, then as wellas now. ‘The 
house had all that, then as well as 
now; but Mr. Pitt, lord Sidmouth, 
and those distinguished men who 
composed the last administration, 
knew too well the duty they owed 
to the house, to the people, and to 
their sovereign, to ask the house to 
be satisfied with mere speeches and 
well-turned periods in matters of 
arithmetical calculation. ‘They pro- 
duced the report of the committee, 
It was very truc, that even after 
these reports were presented, the 
subject met with much opposition ; 
and it required all the cloquence of 
those men afterwards to accomplish 
their object: but then that celo- 


quence was more in point than at 
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t. In his opinion, as ample 
an inquiry ought now to be gone 
into as was gone into then. If he 
came to the state of this increased 
debt, there was nothing on the face 
of the accounts to induce the house 
in anywise to relax their constitu- 
tional jealousy. On the contrary, 
he would ventureto say,from 4 view 
of the items of the account, there 
was nothing which ought to induce 
them to relax, but much rather that 
ought to quicken their jealousy. 
The honourable member went into 
an elaborate examination of the bill, 
and finished by saying that the re- 
mote possibility of the ultimate re- 
covery of his majesty, although 
now, as well as last year, his speedy 
restoration had been so sanguinely 
expected anc prophesied by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, could 
in no way justify any such establish- 
ment. It appeared by records, 
which it was not necessaty now to 
quote, that the house had never yet 
voted so large a sum as that now re- 
quired, in aid of the civil list, with- 
out a formal preliminary inquiry ; 
and yet ministers, at a time when 
the vote of every shilling ought to 
be most severely scrutinized, ven- 
tured to make this most unconstitu- 
tional demand. With respect to 
the formation of a distinct court, 
over which the queen was to pre- 
side, no investigation could remove 
his objection ; but into the volumi- 
nous and valuable documents laid 
upon the table, he could not imagine 
that a more proper time than the 
present could be found for investi- 
gation, and it was wholly unbecom. 
ing in the house to refuse examina- 
tion mto the comparative small 
amounts they contained, when the 
great demands for the service of the 
pire were met by the people with 
such confidential readiness. He 
warned the right honourable gen- 






tleman of the consequences of a re 
fusal, and. set before him, as an ex- 
ample, the precedent of the year 
1804. 

Mr. Rose replied, and several 
other members spoke warmly on 
the subject. The report was thea 
brought up and read, and on the 
next day, the 29th, the bill was read 
a third time, passed, and sent to 

The house of lords, where it was 
of course read the first time with. 
out any observation; as It was also 
the second time on the 4th of Feb, 

Feb.6. ‘The earl of Liverpool mov- 
ed the order of the day tor thethird 
reading of the royal housebold bill, 
and observed,that he would now take 
the opportunity of explaining the 
subject with reference to the. three 
bills now on the table, afl forming 
part of the same arrangement (the 
royal liousehold bill, the household 
offices bill, and the regency ex- 
penses bill). His lordship then ad- 
verted to what had passed in the 
last session of parliament, when the 
regency was under consideration, 
and observed, that whatever opi- 
nions might be entertained of the 
improbability of the king’s recove- 
ry, they must nevertheless legislate 
upon the possibility of his recovers 
ing sO as to resume the exercise of 
the royal authority. His lordship 
then explained the object of the 
bills, to appropriate 100,000/. for a 
household for the king, and to the 
support of his dignity and personal 
comfort; together with 60,C0% 
the amount of the king’s privy 
purse, and 10,0007. to the queen, to 
meet incidental expenses,—making 
together 170,000/. To meet this 
charge, the prince of Wales had 
consented to give up to the civil 
list from his exchequer income 
90,0002. and 70,0007. was proposed 
to be voted by parliament, making 
120,000/. leaving‘a deficiency in va 
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eivil list, as transferred to the prince 
regent, of 50,0001. with, however, 
a considerable difference of expense, 
as his majesty’s expenditure had of 
course been considerably increased 
by the largeness of his family. The 
noble earl concluded by expressing 
his regret that the question respects 
ing the increase of the expenaiture 
of the civil list had not on former 
occasions been fairly met, instead of 
resorting to the mode of making 
good the deficiency out of other 
funds; convinced as he was, that, if 
the question had been brought for- 
ward, it must have been evident 
that the increase of the expenditure 
was unavoidable, and that it was no 
more than must have been felt by 
every person from his own private 
expenditure, and could not. be 
avoided. 

Lord Grenville observed, that the 
bill was such that he could not en- 
tirely approve, although he was per- 
fectly aware of the difficulty attend- 
ing a task in making a provision for 
a case so new and distinct from any 
former situation of things. He 
agreed with the noble secretary of 
state, that it was an essefitial object 
tor their lordships to have in view, 
that the arrangement to be formed 
Was not in its nature necessarily per- 
manent; and that, astheir hopes hae 
been hitherto unhappily disappoint- 
ed, so their fears might be agreea- 
bly undeceived. His first objection 
to the plan now submitted was, that 
that it was intricate, involved, and 
obscure; whereas in. his opinion, 
it should be, on such an occa- 
sion, not merely clear and intelligi- 
ble, but so clear and intelligible 
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that every man in the kingdom 
should understand it. He was not 
prepared to argue the question of 
the bill on the principle of the suffi- 
ciency or excess of the particular 
suins appropriated to different pur- 
poses. All their lordships undoubt.° 
edly felt the necessity of supporting, 
now as well as at any former time, 
the dignity and state belonging to 
the exercise of the functions of roy- 
ality, and to the person, in whatever 
situation or labouring under what 
ever calamity, who continued to 
wear the crown. They adl felt it 
was not merely for a sick person, 
buta sick king, for whom provision 
was to be made. He had often la- 
mented, that in all the arrangements 
ot the civil list, two objects should 
have been combined so obviously 
dissimilar as the provision for the 
civil government of the country, 
and the expenditure for the royal 
household. ‘This was not the pro- 
er Opportunity for entering mto 
such a consideration; but he did 
think it in due time a subject highly 
worthy of their lordships’ attention, 
An extreme case might, indeed, oc- 
cur, which would render it expe. 
dient to make some alteration with 
reference to this arrangement; but, 
except in such extreme case, it was 
unquestionably the duty of the leé- 
gisluture to respect the contract 
which had been enteied trto be- 
tween the country and his majesty, 
when he was competent to give or 
to withhold his assent. The bill 
was then read a third time; aud gn 
the 10th it was passed, of which 
notice was sent to the house of 
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Bfr. Rose on the Population of England, Scotland, and Wales—Delate 
on Mr. Ryder's Motion respecting the Nightly Watch—Detate on 
Mr. Brougham'’s Motion respecting the Droits of the Admiralty—-Lord 
Folkestone’s Motion on the State of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction—Deblates on 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s Motion on the State oj Ireland, andon Mr, Grattan's 
Motion on the same Subject ~Debate on Mr. Lockhart’s Motion on Bank- 
vupt Memters of Parliament —Debate on Lord Morpeth's Motion on 
the State of Ireland—Mr. Whitbread on the Riots at Nottingham— 
Mr. Grant on the Extension of commercial Intercourse with India— 
Bill for preventing the granting Offices in Reverston—Motion in both 
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and the arguments adduced by the 
leaders of the parties who opposed 
or vindicated the measures of go- 
vernment in these particulu:s, have 
been briefly but faithfully recorded 
in our former volumes. The reader 
will readily perceive the necessity 


Houses of Thanks to Lord Wellington—Mr. Creevey’s Motion on the m: 

44 per Cent. Duties —Mr. Whitbread's Motion on America—Mr. Ryder's fer 

Motion for a Biil to punish the Rioters of Nottingham—Dehate on in‘ 

, Lord Wellington's Pension—Monument to General Crauford—Delates wl 
i on the Army Estimates, and Colonel M‘ Mahon's Pension—Expulsion iC 

' of Mr. Walsh-——Molion for a Bill to pumish fraudulent Bankers. of 
m 

m: 
+ \ E have, inthe last chapter, that we have for abridgement in our tal 

| given a connected account reports of parliamentary business, Tl 
of the discussions of the household when he reflects for a moment that tic 

bill, which, as we have seen, was the debates, tolerably at large, on it 

r passed into an act, with the sanc- the state of Ireland, would, for p! 
“4 tion of both houses and his royal the year 1812, more than fill the ex 
) highness the prince, previously to space which can be afforded in our th 
the time in which the regent en- volume to the proceedings of both i ™ 

; tered on his full powers. We shall houses for the whole session; which hed 

d now turn back and review some continued, with but short adjourn. hg 
¢ other subjects that engrossed the ments, more than seven months. of 

| attention of parliament at intervals So long, however, as topics of im- st 

' during the time we have gone over, portance and general interest are fo 
On part of the business which we agitated in parliament, so long will - 

have now to notice, debates had it be our duty to follow its steps with - 
a m former sessions been long and the fidelity of accurate reporters. - 
vehement. The eloquence of all — Jan. 17.—A person appeared at be 
a4 sides of both houses had shone forth, the house of commons, and pre - 
7 o as wellon the droits of the admi- sented an account of the population ~¢ 
. ralty, as on the state of Ireland ; hi 


of Great Britain, from the year 
1802 to the present period, distin- Pt 


guishing the increase, &c. of each + 
each particular year. . 

Mr. Rose observed, that the . 
paper now laid onthe table was the 4 


result of an annual census, which 
for the first time, in the year 1802, 
was 
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was by act of parliament direct- gone, and these had been made 
ed to be taken throughout Great- with some care, he had reason to 
Britain. He was sure it would believe that there was very little 
create as much pleasure as surprise, deficiency in the accuracy with 
that this paper shouldexhibit, upon which the law establishing the 
the last ten years, no less an in- census had been carried into execu- 
crease of the general population tion in the outset. The right\hon. 
than one million and a half. The gentleman then entered into a state. 
augmentation in England amounted ment,to show that the great increase 
to the proportion of 14 per cent. of the exports of corn correspond. 
that in Wales to 12, and that in ed with and corroborated the ins 
Scotland to 13 per cent. This in- creased population exhibited,in the 
crease, remarkable as it was for its. -paper before the house. From the 
extent, was yet remarkable for an- year 1775,(when Great Britain first 
other peculiarity, the number of became an importing country, hay- 
males being equal to the number of ing before regularly exported corn 
females, together constituting the to her neighbours), to the end of 
increase. In September 1802 the the twelve following years, the 
whole population amounted to balance of payments was but in- 
10,471,000; it was now, exclusive considerably affected’by the quan- 
of the army and navy, 11,901,900g. tities of corn imported. In the 
making, in conjunction with the year 1799, upwards of one million 
military force of the country, a to- sterling was transmitted in pay- 
tal increase of upwards of 1,906,000. ment of corn, and this sum had 
This great addition to the popula- been since gradually enlarged, till 
tion was the more surprising, when it had reached the extraordinary 
it was considered that it had taken magnitude of between four and five 
place in the period of a war of un- millions annually now sent out of 
exampled duration, extent and ac- the kingdom. It would appear 
tivity. He was quite aware that it also, by examining the papers be- 
might be said, that although there fore the house, and comparing the 
was an increase of population, there quantities imported of different 
had been no corresponding increase ® grain in each year, that wheat, and 
of employment: but however di- whatever was applicable to humua 
stressing this want might have been sustenance, bore a very large pro- 
found last year among the class of portion to the whole. Now it was 
manufacturers,hewashappytohave undoubtedly true, that of late years 
ascertained that it hadbeen confined inclosures had been greatly multi- 
to that class, and that it had already plied: but this multiplication had 
become much less severe and ex- certainly not kept pace with the in- 
tensive than ithad been experienced creased consumption of the coun- 
in the course of the last year. Per- try, and it remained for the house 
haps some gentlemen might be dis- to discover and adopt the most ad- 
posed to attribute part of the appa- visable means to supply what was 
rent increase in the population to. still defective, and, by diminishing 
the improved skill and accuracy of the necessity of such excessive im- 
those who were engaged in form- portations, at once improve the re- 
ing the estimate ; and although this venue and promote the agricultu- 
opinion had unquestionably weight, ral interests of the kingdom, It 
yet as far as his own inquiries had was now pretty manifest that the 
system 
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system.of inclosures, however be- 
neficial and general it had become, 
was not alone adequate to the ob- 
ject.in view; and among other 
means that might be devised, he 
considered that additional encou- 
ragement tothe cultivation of pota- 
toes Might be highly advantageous. 
This description of cultivation had 
the peculiar recommendation of be- 
ing within the power of the poorest 
individual that inhabited a cottage 
with a piece of land, however 
small, attached to it. There was 
also another expedient that had 
been too Jong much neglected, and 
could not, in his opinion, too strong- 
iy engage legislative consideration, 
he meant the due encouragement 
and extension of the fisheries. It 
could not fail to excite surprise, 
that a maritime country like Great 
Britain, and from her geographical 
situation possessing so many facili- 
ties for enjoying every advantage 
of prosperous and extensive fisheries, 
should, even to the present day, 
have derived nearly all her supplies 
of cured fish from settlements 
abroad. He could not help think- 
ing that, by influence and persua- 
sion, any prejudice, or aversion to 
a particular kind of food might be 
overcome among the bulk of the 
people. As an instance of the pro- 
digious difference in the compara- 
tive cheapness of different sorts of 
tood, he had himself recently been 
enabled to sell 9 herrings and 
22 pounds of potatoes for 15d. 
Where it was thus evident that a 
saving to so great an amount might 
be effected, it was of the greatest 
importance that it should be duly 
considered ; he had calculated that, 
by the adoption of proper measures 
tending to this purpose, an abridge- 
ment might be made of three mil- 
lions 6ut of the four or five now 
every year sent out of the country 


causes, must have operated sai | 
| 


in payment for imported 
The further extension of the Bri 
fisheries might be productive 
another great advantage in furnish 
in 5 aa to the surplus ie 
Ha the population. One hundr 
thousand men might, he conceived, 
be easily employed in this way, He 
was aware that he had taken 
the time of the house in enten 
on a subject that was not oa 
before it ; but he trusted the ver 
great importance of the subject 
would justify him in its opinion. 
Mr. Brougham professed bis 
great satisfaction, both at the ae 
counts commented on by the right 
hon. gentleman, and the observe 
tions which had fallen from him, 
appearing to him, as they dis, 
highly important and judicious 
e did not rise at present, just im 


formed as he was at that moment! 


of the facts stated by the right hon 
gentleman, to enter into the dis 
cussion of them, but to require the 
attention of the house to one.o 
two remarks which the contempla 
tion of the paper before the hous 
naturally suggested to his mind. 
He was not entirely ready to ry 
with him, that the whole of the 
nominal increase of population 
which the last census exhibited, was 
a real increase. In the year 1802, 
when this census was first taken, 
the whole machinery for carrying 
it into effect was necessarily incom 
plete. Not only did this now mort 
with more ease and efficacy, but 
there should aiso be taken into at 


count the improved experience of 


the various officers whose duty t 
was to condact it, The numerous 
prejudices that had originally ¢& 
isted against ageneral enumeratio®, 
arising in some degree from 2 super 
stitious Construction of a portion 

scriptural history, and from other 
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ly against the accuracy of the 
earlier returns. Itmight, ihdeed, be 
said, that the error may as well have 
heen one of excess above the actual 
number, as of deficiency under it. 
It was fair, however, to conclude 
that errors of this kind, and pro- 
ceeding from the causes to which 
he had alluded, must be errors of 
defect, not of excess. The pee 
tion of Europe had been calculated 
to have doubled once only in 520 
years ; and with these facts in his 
eye, he could not but look at this 
apparent increase with some degree 
of suspicion, There was another 
material point on which it was also 
proper, as connected with the sub- 
ject before the house, that accurate 
inquiry should be made, and this 
was the present amount and the 
late increase that had taken place 
in the poor’s rates. Neither could 
he suppress his regret that the cen- 
sus had not been extended to the 
sister kingdom. It would have 
been in the highest degree satisfic- 
tory, now that they were about to 
take into their gravé consideration 
a subject of such transcendent and 
vital importance as the condition 
and the wrongs, the claims and the 
rights, of the Irish peeple, had they 
been previously put In possession 
of correct returns of the numerical 
streneth of the Irish population. 
He deeply lamented the want of 
such information, and hoped the 
time was not far distant when a 
census, not less general and mi- 
nute than that of Great Britain, 
wouldbetaken inthe sister kingdom. 

Mr. Peter Moore complained 
that the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Rose) had unnecessarily descanted 
ona subject not regularly before 
the house, and in reference to a 
paper that was falsely called 2 re- 
turn of the British empire, since 
tt totally excluded the whole popu- 
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lation of Ireland. If the popula- 
tion of Ireland was not considered 
any part of the effective strength 
of the empire, it should beavowed ; 
but if it were considered as forming 
a part, it ought not to have been 
omitted, 

NIGHTLY WATCH OF THE MBTRO- 

POLIS. 

Mr. Ryder roseto moveforacom- 
mittee to examine into the éxisting 
state of the nightly watch of Lon- 
don, and its immediate vicinity. 
Although, he observed, that it 
would not be necessary for him to 
enter at length into the present con- 
dition of the nightly watch of this 
city, yet it mignt be right in the 
outset to observe, that if the mo- 
tion with which he should conclude 
rested solely on the horrible mur- 
ders recently perpetrated, the as- 
sassination of two whole families, 
which had, as it were, thrown the 
whole nation into a state of terror, 
he should not be of opinion that it 
was supported on any sufficiefit 
foundation, because he was’ con- 
vinced that the house would think 
that no system of police, however 
excellent, could be invented com- 
petent to prevent wretches, de- 
graded low enough beneath hu- 
manity, to commit such brutal 
crimes, from executing their de- 
tested purposes. He admitted, 
however, that the more perfect the 
police, the more probable would 
be their detection. Those gentle- 
men, who, from fereign travel, 
were acquainted: with the plans 
adopted abroad, where a military 
police was established and sup- 
ported with all the energy of de- 
spotism, and restrained by no ‘re- 
spect for the property or feelings of 
the inhabitants, were aware that 


‘crimes, at the mention of which 


Englishmen shuddered, were per- 
petrated there almost nightly,’ at- 
tracting 
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tracting little comparative observa- 
tion : Fortunately for us, such atro- 
cities seldom occurred, as was 
proved by the universal alarm 
which sak enormities diffused. It 
was impossible, however, that we 
could shut our eyes to offences of 
less magnitude indeed in these 
times, but which at other periods 
would be reckoned among crimes 
of the deepest dye. They however 
almost as nearly affected the safety 
of the ns and property of in- 
dividuals, and they had been per- 
petrated within these two or three 
months, to an extent hitherto un- 
known, although the public prints 
had often exaggerated the fact, and 
at other times stated circumstances 
completely unfounded. The house 
might not be aware how the law 
stood upon this subject. The 
nightly watch was in general vested 
in the officers of each parish, and 
it was not until the year 1774 that 
parliament thought it right to in- 
stitute an inquiry, with a view to 
form an organized and uniform 
plan and nightly watch, which was 
to apply to fifteen of the most 
populous parishes of London and 
Westminster. By the statute after- 
wards passed, trustees were to be 
appointed, who were to appoint 
the watchmen and patroles in the 
districts named, It might easily be 
imagined, that an act passed so 
long since should at this time be 
found defective, from the enormous 
increase of the population of the 
metropolis, and from other circum- 


stances, which it was not necessary 


here to enumerate. It would be 
proper, however, to notice one :— 
the act requires that the trustees 
should appoint, for the purpose of 
guarding the streets at night, able- 

‘died men. The experience of all 
persons must convince them that 
the watchmen usually employed 


did not, by any means, ariswer th 
description required.—The _ righ 
hon. gentleman had been credibly 
informed, that in many _parishe 
such men were appointed watch 
men who were incapable of gain. 
ing support by any other means 
It might be a question whether, if 
the house should agree to th 
appointment of a committee, the 
provisions of this particular ae 
would not be to be considered, a 
well as the contents of many other 
local statutes passed to provide a 
nightly watch in various parishes; 
or whether it would be deemed 
more advisable to alter, by a new 
bill, the whole sysfem which had 
been hitherto acted upon; whether 
it would be more advantageous to 
enforce the enactments of existing 
statutes, and to strengthen them 
by new provisions, so as to intro 
duce little innovation, or to com- 
pletely change the plan hitherto 
pursued. Of this the committee 
would be the proper persons to de- 
termine ; but the opinion of the 
right hon. gentleman, founded oa 
the little information he had yet 
received, was, that any new statute, 
entirely subverting the present 
system of nightly watch, would 
not be found necessary or expe 
dient. It would be evident that, 
should the inquiry proposed be i 
stituted, a vast variety of local 
terests must be brought under com 
templatic.a, as they would be mate 
rially affected by any measures 
adopted. The parish of Pancras 
for instance, was subdivided into 
no less than seven districts, and 
each district possessed a local actt 
it was for this reason that he had 
suggested the propriety of investi- 
gating this important but compli 
cated subject, by means of a com 
mittee ; not being, for various 
reasons, prepared to offer to the 
houst 
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house any provisions in the sha 
ofa bill. In the committee would 


certainly be included the names of 
the members for London, West- 
minster, Middlesex, and Surrey. 
He concluded by moving, “ That 
a select committee be appointed to 
consider the state of the nightly 
watch in the metropolis, and the 
parishes adjacent.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly was by no 
means disposed to concur with the 
motion just read. He was much 
surprised at the confined terms in 
which it was couched; and after 
the transactions which had recently 
been witnessed in the metroplis, he 
was convinced that there were few 
individuals who did not expect a 
measure of much more extensive 
operation than that suggested. He 
should have thought that a com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes of 
the late increase of felonies, or into 
the state of the police of the me- 
tropolis, would have been much 
better adapted to the exigencies of 
the case. Judging from the means 
of information which all possessed, 
and which might in a great mea- 
sure be credited, no man could 
doubt for a moment that crimes 
had of late been more, frequent, 
and that those crimes were of a 
more atrocious character. ‘The re- 
turns upon the table of the house, 
which he had thought it necessary 
to move for, sufficiently established 
the fact. It also appeared from 
them, that for the last five or six 
years, the increase of crimes in 
London and Middlesex only, had 
been gradual and regular; and 
pepcomien would be surprised to 

nd how rapid it had been, inclu- 
ding only those committed to take 
their trial for felonies of various 
kinds, at the Old Bailey.—In the 
year 1806, the number of criminals 
was 899; in 1807, 1017; in 1808, 
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1210; in 1809, 1342; in 1810, 
1424, The number who were 
committed during the year I811 
had not been ascertained ; but from 
this statement it appeared. that, in 
five years only, the augmientation 
of offenders was to the extent of 
525, It would be recollected also, 
that during all this period the 
country had been at war; and it 
was universally admiited, that, 
during the time of peacé the com- 
mission of crimes was much more 
frequent, when a number of per- 
sons, im their capacities most use- 
ful and deserving subjects, were 
turned adrift, without any means 
of gaining a livelihood but by de- 
predations upon society. At pre- 
sent it was found, that in time of 
war, and not of peace, offences 
against the criminal law were 

reatly multiplying. What then, 
it would be right to inquire, were 
the causes to which this augmenta- 
tion was to be attributed? Many 
might be urged, but at present he 
would only notice a few, with a view 
to impress upon the house the abso- 
lute necessity of going into a more ° 
extensive examination of this sub- 
ject than would be embraced by a 
committee appointed on the nightly 
watch. The first cause, perhaps, 
was the system of punishment, so 
long, and he would say, without 
meaning any offence to individuals, 
so obstinately persevered in: he 
did not allude to the punishment of 
death, so seldom inflicted, but to 
the punishment endured by crimi- 
nals for lesser offences, promiscuous 
imprisonment, where men for com- 


‘paratively slight and mgst heinous 


crimes, the youngest and the oldest 
villains, were confined together, 
particularly on board the hulks; 
and when they were discharged, no 
means Of gaining a living was pros 
vided for them. After studying 


or 
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for years, these unfortunate persons 
were thrust out of these colleges of 
vice, to -practice Bpon society the 
lessons they had learnt. He knew 
not whether the fact ‘were so, but 
ipavas certainly a very general be- 
lief, that the crimes lately perpe- 
trated werein a great Measure Owing 
toa recent unusual discharge of con- 
victs from the halks, to whom no 
moral instruction had been afford- 
ed, no trade had been taught, and 
no employment given. It would 
have been imagined that the late 
examples would have convinced 
ministers of the absolute necessity 
of a change in the criminal law: but 
upon this point it was not nécessary 
to enlarge, as a committee has 
been appointed upon the subject, 
whose report would be hereafter 
discussed, although he feared it 
would not embrace so wide a field 
as could be wished. The very 
system adopted at police offices 
tended to increase the crimes it was 
their object to preveat, particularly 
the custom of giving rewards for 
the detection of criminals of parti- 
cular descriptions. It should be 
remembeted, that upon the police 
otiicers alone depended the detec- 
non of criminals, who were ac. 
quaimted with all the haunts of sus 
picious characters, and who had it 
in their power either to screen or to 
produce an object of public justice : 
if large rewards were offered upon 
every Occasion, it was the interest 
not to prevent, but to multiply cri- 
ininals, and to defer producing 
them antl it was found necessary 
to offer a bounty ter their convic- 
ton. Such an injudicious system, 
which was first established by the 
ith William, and Mary, which 
offered a reward of 40/7. on the 
punishment of a highwayman, and 
seconded bya statute of Otieen 
Anne; Ould not be too much con- 
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demned. He admitted that police 
officers were, generally speaking, a 
very nseful body of men ; but unless 
it could be supposed that they 
would not be governed by the same 
feelings that actuate all the rest of 
mankind, but would be swayed 
only by a consciousness. of what 
was their duty, he feared that the 
plan of screening criminals, for the 
sake of obtaining rewards subse. 
quently offered, would still ¢onti- 
nue. The right honourable gen. 
tleman had talked of crimes of the 
barbarous nature lately. witnessed 
in London, as matters’ of ‘nightly 
occurrence abroad. On what data 
he had founded this assertion, ‘it 
was intpossible that he (sir S. Ro- 
milly) could ever guess, as in all 
the books he had ever read, or ia 
the countries he had travelled, 
he had not found it to be the fact, 
If Paris were alluded to, he would 
sty, after visiting it several times 
during his life, he did not believe 
that it was now, orever had been 
the case, and that there was ‘no 
kingdom wherecrimes of the black- 
est kind were committed with 
greater insolence and audacity than 
in Great Britam. Not only wasa 
nightly watch necessary, but a 
daily watch was equally important; 
tor frequent instances of robberies 
occurred almost at noon day, atid 
yet this circumstances seemed never 
to have entered the mind’ of the 
right honourable gentleman. A 
third cause of the imcrease of of- 
fenders was certainly the lottery, 
which reduced thousarids toPoverty, 
the mother of all erimes : could tt 
he contended, that because the lot- 
tery supptied the paltry sum of 
500,000/. a year, it was to be con- 
tinued ? He did not wish to mingle 
political dissention in a question of 
this kind; but he could not avoid 
saying, thatit was mot the supply thus 

gained 
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that was the induce- 

ment; it must be attributed to the 
various Offices of commissioners 
and others that were thereby placed 
at the disposal of the minister. 
The principal means of preventing 
crime, after all, was the instruction 
of the lower classes ; opening their 
minds to a new sphere, gue. 
new sources of happiness, an 
pointing out new means of gaining 
a subsistence. He trusted that the 
motion put from the chair would 
be withdrawn, and submitted ina 
much more comprehensive form. 

Mr. William Smith, after com- 
plimenting sir Samuel Romilly on 
the speech just delivered, expressed 
his disappointment that he had not 
concluded by moving an amend- 
ment to the proposal of the right 
honourable gentleman, as _ he 
thought a much more extensive 
field of inquiry ought to be en- 
tered upon. No man who attended 
to the circumstances of the late 
barbarous outrages on the families 
of Messrs. Marr and Williamson, 
as well as to the lesser offences since 
y tc could doubt but on 
they were perpetrated by a gang o 
villains, abew few or aden 
had yet been discovered: if the 
nightly watch had been in its best 
state, how, he inquired, could it 
have led to the detection of the 
murderers? The attention of the 
house was about to be directed to 
a point of comparative little impor- 
tance. liowever confined the mo- 
ion proposed might be, he was far 
from wishing that the state of the 
nightly watch should be excluded 
fromthe attention of the commit- 
tee, simce it was a matter that de- 
served serious inquiry, from the 
abuses that had crept into it, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
considered the present question as 


one of no ordinary i 
‘se y importance, 
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and he could not permit it to oc. 
cupy the attention of the house 
without bestowing a few words 
upon it. He cadinaiel that he had 
heard nothing from the gentlemen 
on the opposite side, which appeared 
to him materially to affect the 
neral scope of his right valor 
friend’s motion, which embraced 
a sufficiency of topics for the con- 
sideration of the committee, and 
those topics of great magnitude and 
interest, The motion, indeed, as 
it stood now, went to provide a 
practical remedy for a practical 
evil; and he deprecated any ad- 
mixture of theoretical views, which 
could only clog and encumber 
the question in its present form. 
In adverting, however, to the difs 
ference of opinion which the ques« 
tion had excited, he was not sure 
prised; for it was one that involved 
the most material interests of the 
metropolis, and which, therefore, 
could hardly be expected, from its 
scope, to be discussed with any 
thing like unanimity, or with dise 
perme The first business, how- 
ever, was to provide, as soon as 
possible, a practical remedy for 
what was certainly a practical evil ; 
and he wished, therefore, that this 
primary object might not be eme 
barrassed by any complication of 
topics, or by any consideration of 
those remote and theoretical causes 
of the late alarming increase of 
offences. With regard to what 
had been said by an honourable 
member respecting the offering re« 
wards for the apprehension. of of 
fenders, much he thought might be 
urged upon that subject ; and with 
him indeed it was a question, not 
whether those rewards should be 
abolished, but whether they should 
not be increased; whether they 
should not be graduated, and given 
in an inverse ratio to what they now 
ares 
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are, namely, a greater reward for 
the apprehension of a criminal be- 
fore he arrives at that pitch of enor- 
mity which now calls forth a high 
reward, than aiter he had attained 
to that eminence in vice. All this, 
however, must be matter of mature 
and deliberate discussion. In re- 
ferring to the supposed association 
of the police officers with those 
whom they were only waiting to 
pounce upon as their prey, when 
they were arrived at @ue maturity 
in wickedness, it was’ an assertion 
which might or might not be true, 
he could not pretend to say ; butit 
was one which had been constantly 
made from the time of Jonathan 
Wild to the present moment. He 
could not, however, bring himself 
to believe that any thing was to be 
ascribed to the influence of the re- 
wards offered, in producing that 
increase of offences which was now 
become so notorious, In respect to 
the recent murders, (the perpetra- 
tion of which was a thing which no 
nightly watch, however  vigi- 
lant, nor any syetem of police, 
however periect, could have pre- 
vented,) the best check, indeed, 
upon such enormities, was to be 
found in the general sentiment of 
mankind, which hunts down such 
offences by the cry of universal ab- 
horrence. He concluded by obser- 
ving, that he had heard nothing 
advanced against the motion of his 
right honourable friend, as it stood, 
waich could be at all considered 
as affecting it. ‘There might, 
indeed, be a motive why the house 
should carry its inquiries further ; 
but the present motion, as far as it 
Went, Was practically good, and 
he did not wish to see the attention 
of the committee embarrassed by 
unpycating it with other considera. 
ions, 


Mr, Abercrombie rose, not to 


state any objection to the motion 
itself, but to the narrow scope which 
itembraced. He adverted to the 
general increase of offences which 
had been taking. place for some 
time past; and he professed his opi- 
nion that the nightly watch, Now- 
ever efficiently it might be constitu. 
ted, would not be sufficient to meet 
the evil. How, indeed, was the im. 
provement of the nightly watch to 
introduce a better system of police? 
And he was thoroughly convinced, 
that what was wanted was not mere- 
ly a reformation of the nightly 
watch, but a general improvement 
of the police of the country. He 
therefore proposed an amendment, 
that the committee should inquire 
into the state of the police, as well 
as thatof the nightly watch. To 
this Mr. Ryder assented. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, 
that he had not the slightest objec- 
tion to make to the present motion 
as a practical remedy for a practi- 
cal evil, and he thought that the 
nightly watch might be constituted 
in such an effective manner as al- 
most to supersede the necessity of a 
police. He did not see, indeed, 
why, instead of a hired watch, every 
householder might not, in regular 
rotation, form the watch of their 
respective parishes, as was, in some 
sort, the practice of our ancestors. 
This system would, besides, have 
the advantage of forming a kind of 
milttary education; a very gentle 
one, indeed, but yet such a one as 
might produce those habits in the 
people which would be of incalcula- 
ble advantage in the event of aa 
invasion, or of any popular tumults. 
Hoping, therefore, that some such 
plan might be in the contemplation 
of the committee, the motion shoul 
have his cordial support. 

Mr. Sheridan began by animade 
verting upon what appeared to “ 
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to be the extraordinary conduct of 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Ryder) upon a subject of such 
delicacy and importance. After 
the alarms that the recent atrocities 
had spread through every part of 
the metropolis—after the general 
and feverish anxiety of the public 
for redress and protection, down 
came the right honourable gentle- 
man to that house, and, in order to 
remove at once and effectually al- 
lay all alarm and anxiety whatever, 
solemnly proposes that a committee 
should be appointed to inquire into 
the state and condition of the night- 
ly watch, This would have been 
at any time the meekest of all meek 
propositions; but at the present 
cris it was not only the meekest, 
but he must beg pardon if he added, 
the silliest proposition that could 
possibly have been made. The state 
of the nightly watch! Why, what 
became of the act of parliament that 
created in each parish the appoint- 
ment and control of those watch- 
men? Were not the provisions of 
that act sufficient, if carried into ef- 
fect, to provide for and maintain the 
peace of the metropolis? And if 
they were, had the magistrates, or 
those persons intrusted with carry- 
ing those provisions into effect, done 
their duty? Had not the several 
parishes ample powers to enforce 
the regulations of the act, and se- 
cure their respective peace and safe- 
ty? But though, by the laws, the 
power was lodged in each parish, 
they were now calleduponto inquire 
into the state of the nightly watch. 
Whynot go on, and move for an in- 
qulry mto the ‘state of the parish 
nurseries? But the right honoura- 
ble secretary came before them 
brim-fall of information; he told 
them that the act required eble- 
bodied watchmen; and then he 
told them that the men employed 
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were not able-bodied, because, for. 
sooth, they were weak, old and de. 
crepid—very satisfactory reasons 
certainly why.they could not be very 
active, young and vigilant; and 
then the right honourable gentle- 
man told them further, that these 
sort of men were unfit for their 
situations; that the service, in 
short, wanted recruits; and that as’ 
at present there was no watch to 
protect the city at night, there- 
fore they ought to proceed, with all 
due deliberation, to inquire into the 
state of the nightly watch. When 
the horrible atrocities were first 
committed in the neighbourhood of 
Shadwell, they all rememberedhow 
eager vulgar prejudice was to fasten 
upon a foreigner—people grew all 
of a sudden thoroughly persuaded 
that there was evidealse upon the 
face of those murders to show that 
they were perpetrated by Portu- 
guese, and by none but Portu- 
guese:—Oh! who could do it but 
Portuguese? was the general cry. 
Prejudice, however, did not long 
stand still upon the Portuguese. 
The next tribe of foreigners ar- 
raigned and convicted, were the 
Trish—it was nothing but an Irish 


‘murder, and could have been done 


only by Irishmen. | Beastly as this 
prejudice was, the Shadwell magis- 
tracy were not ashamed to act up to 
it in all the meanness and bigotry 
of its indignant spirit, viewing the 
murder in no less a light than that 
of a popish plot. They commenced 
an indiscriminate hunt after the 
Irish people: when they had them 
before them, in order to come at 
once to the plot, they began with 
the deep leader of “ Are you a pa- 
pist ?? or, “ If you deny that you 
are, show that you don’t know how 
to cross yourself”? . Amidst this 
general suspicion of aliens and 
Irishmen, he wished to know if 

E2 the 
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the right honourable gentleman 
thought it necessary to resort to the 
Alien office. He asked if he had 
ever any consultation upon this sub- 

with the gentleman at the head 


inthe Alien office. Had he asked 


Mr. Reeves one question about this 
formidable proposition of inqairin 

into the state of the nightly watch 

He asked that right honourable gen- 
tleman, if he had ever been in the 
same room with Mr. Reeves? if he 
had ever seen him for the last year 
and a half? From this one circum- 
stance the honse would see what 
sort of a head of police they had in 
their present state secretary for the 
home department. Did he consult 
with the head of the Alien office? 
Did he consult with the proper offi- 
cers of the districts ? Did he consult 


with the police magistrates of an 
of the divisions? Did he cousak 


with any one likely to give him 
information wpon the subject ? Ifhe 
did not, and he (Mr, Sheridan) be- 
heved he did not, then was it to be 
the less wondered at, that the right 
honourable sectetary for the home 
depertment had thought it suff- 
cies, upon such an occasion, to be 
delivered of his solemn proposition 
for inquiring into the state and con- 
ditton of the nightly watch? But 
grave and solemn as this proposi- 
tion was, the right honourable se- 
cretary had agreed to abandon it, 
ard for what? An amendment, 
that was as odd, anda new proposi- 
tion for amending an original mo- 
tion, as any he had ever heard pro- 
posed. In general, an amendment 
was some small addition to, or alte. 
ration of, the words of the original 
mMovon—Ddut here the original mo- 
tron was but a small scrap of the 
amendment—ic was like tacking 
the Ioaf to the crast, and not the 
erust te the loaf; so that his jearn- 
2 trread’s darge loaf had quite hid 


from their view the morsel of bread 
the right honourable secretary pro. 
posed for their relief. It was pret 
ty much in the same way as if the 
original motion had been for a com. 
mittee to inquire into the amount 
of the pitch and tar lodged in one 
of his majesty’s dock-yards ; where. 
upon it should be proposed to 
move as an amendment, that said 
committee be further instructed to 
inquire into the state of the naval 
stores, victualling, manning, sta 
tions, equipment, successes, and ge 
neral discipline of his majesty’s na 
vy. As to the original mowon in 
the case before the house, the state 
of the nightly watch of this city, it 
could be inquired imto within three 
hours; but the general state of the 
police of the country could not be 
inquired into satisfactorily within as 
many months. What was to be 
done in the interval? In the year 
1780, he had submitted to that 
house a motion on the then state of 
the police ; andwhen he complained 
of the conduct of the lord lieutenant 
of the county, for whom, however; 
he entertained a great personal re 
spect, the repartee he got in retum 
was, being told that himself, and his 
friend general Fitzpatrick and ge 
neral Burgoyne, were put in 
commissions of the peace, and were 
bound to do their duty—so that 
every man who attempted to com 
plain was threatened to be madea 
magistrate of. But was there not 
some inherent vice in the system?! 
Was there no jobbing in the ap 
pointment of some of those magi 
trates? Will the right Someall 
gentieman saythat there are not jobs 
im the making of those appotm 
ments? It was an ape ee 
to meution names. - He 
however, name those who were ia 
every respect exempted from 
an imputation :—Mr. Graham, for 
instance, 
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instance, Was a most useful and re- 
spectable magistrate, and one who 
had rendered the public considera- 
ble services in his conduct in the 
superintendance of the hulks. “He 
thought too that the mayistrates of 
Bow-street had been uniformly ac- 
tive and vigilant. But what should 
he say of the magistrates of Shad- 
well? How should he attempt to 
describe a conduct, in which folly 
and rashness were constantly endea- 
vouring to make amends for the 
grossest neglect of duty? At one 
time we saw them mixing in the in- 
discriminate cry of the mob, and 
greedily indulging in the prodigali- 
ty of seizing upon every man with 
a torn coat and a dirty shirt, and 
at another leaving Williams with 
all means sufficient to commit self- 
murder. Let one fact speak more 
strongly than words could do to 
their general conduct. Itwas now 
very well known that this Williams 
was not an Irishman; that not only 
no one circumstance came out to 
justify that suspicion, but all that 
did come out proved him not to 
have been an Irishman. However, 
the prejudice of the hour would 
have him an Irishman, and as it 
was once bruited about, it was in- 
fallibly believed.. In the midst of 
the operation of this prejudice,seven 
unfortunate Irishmen were taken up 
upon the strong suspicion of foul 
linen; they were examined, and 
after having been made to cross 
themselves, they were confined to- 
gether in a close room below. The 
next evening some noise was heard, 
and perhaps no very moderate one, 
The magistrates inquired into the 
cause of this uproar, and they were 
of course told, “ Oh! ’tis nothing 
but those horrid Irish, who can ne- 
ver be quiet.”” It turned out, how- 
ever, that, in this instance at least, 


those Irishmen had no great cause 
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to be contented; for they had been 
confined in this hole of a room for 
22 hours without a bed to lie upon, 
or a morsel of bread, or a drop of 
water to refresh them, And what 
did the magistrates do? They re- 
collected luckily the circumstance, 
and told their officers,** Do for God’s 
sake get those fellows some bread 
and cheese, and then bring them 
before us, and we will apologize for 
the trouble we have given them, 
and discharge them.” This, he supe 
posed, was what some people would 
call vigour. But giving them all 
due credit for such vigour, where 
was the vigour, the justice, the mo- 
ral, or the decency, in that abomina- 
ble spectacle with which they fed 
the worst appetites of the mob 
in the unseemly exhibition of the 
dead bodyto the multitude ? Did 
they want to teach the people to 
** prey upon carcases?”? Could it 
add to the sanctity of justice to 
make the passions of a mob hurry 
it to riot upon a senseless carcase ? 
Was there that certainty upon 
which alone justice ought to act, to 
make such a spectacle fit? Should 
the people deal out the vengeance 
of the law by witnessing the Formal 
procession of mangled limbs and 
putrid carcases? But what other 
was the true motive of this parade 
of the carcase, and the maul, and 
the chisel? what but a poor artifice 
to cover their own scandalous neg- 
lect? Why did they suffer that man 
to be alone? Why did they suffer 
him tobe threedays alone? Though 
they knew that there was a bar 
across the top of his dungeon, and 
tuathe wore handkerchiefs and gare 
ters, the wonder was that they did 
not give general orders to furnish 
the prisoner with a aightly sapply 
of razors and pistols. But what 


could be said too extravagantly of 
their neglect and remissness, when 
E3 it 
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the right honourable gentleman 
thought it necessary to resort to the 
Alien office. He asked if he had 
ever any consultation upon this sub- 


ject with the gentleman at the head 


of the Alien office. Had he asked 
Mr. Reeves one question about this 
formidable proposition of eee 
into the state of the nightly watch 

He asked thatright honourablegen- 
tleman, if he had ever been in the 


same room with Mr. Reeves? if he . 


had ever seen him for the last year 
and a half? From this one circum- 
stamce the honse would see what 
sort of a head of police they had in 
their present state secretary for the 
home department. Did he consult 
with the head of the Alien office? 
Did he consult with the proper offi- 
cers of the districts? Did he consult 
with the police magistrates of an 
of the divisions? Did he consult 
with any one likely to give him 
information wpon the subject ? If he 
did not, and he (Mr, Sheridan) be- 
lieved he did not, then was it to be 
the less wondered at, that the right 
honourable sectetary for the home 
department had thought it suffi- 
cient, upon such an occasion, to be 
delivered of his solemn proposition 
for inquiring into the state and con- 
dition of the nightly watch? But 
ve and solemn as this proposi- 
tion was, the right honourable se- 
cretary had agreed to abandon it, 
and for what? An amendment, 
that was as odd, and a new proposi- 
tion for amending an original mo. 
tion, as any he had ever heard pro- 
posed. In general, an amendment 
was some small addition to, or alte. 
ration of, the words of the original 
motion—but here the original mo- 
tron was but a small scrap’of the 
amendment—it was like tacking 
the ‘loaf to the crust, and not the 
crust‘tothe loaf; so that his learn- 
ed ftiend”s large loaf had quite hid 


from their view the morsel of bread 
the right honourable secretary pro. 
posed for their relief. It was pret 
ty much in the same way as if the 
original motion had been for a com. 
mittee to inquire into the amount 
of the pitch and tar lodged in one 
of his majesty’s dock-yards ; where. 
upon ‘it should be proposed to 
move as an amendment, that said 
committee be further instructed to 
inquire into the state of the naval 
stores, victualling, manning, sta 
tions, equipment, successes, and ge 
neral discipline of his majesty’s na 
vy. As to the original motion in 
the case before the house, the state 
of the nightly watch of this city, it 
could be inquired into within three 
hours; but the general state of the 

lice of the country could not be 
inquired into satisfactorily within as 
many months. What was to be 
done in the interval? In the year 
1780, he had submitted to that 
house a motion on the then state of 
the police ; andwhen he complained 
of the conduct of the lord lieutenant 
of the county, for whom, however; 
he entertained a great personal re- 
spect, the repartee he got in return 


was, being told that himself, and his _. 


friend general Fitzpatrick and ge 
neral Burgdéyne, were put in 
commissions of the peace, and were 
bound to do their duty—so that 
every man who attempted to come 
plain was threatened to be madea 
magistrate of. But was there not 
some inherent vice in the system? 
Was there no jobbing in the ap- 
pointment of some of those 
trates? Will the right hono 
gentleman saythat are not jobs 
in the. making of those appoint 
ments? It was an invidious,thi 
to mention names. -. He wo 
however, name those who were in 
every respect exempted from such 
an imputation :—Mr. Graham, for 
instance, 
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sastance, was a most useful and re- 
able magistrate, and one who 

had rendered the public considera- 
ble services in his conduct in the 
superintendance of the hulks. ‘He 
thought too that the mayistrates of 
Bow-street had been uniformly ac- 
tive and vigilant. But what should 
he say of the magistrates of Shad- 
well? How should he attempt to 
describe a conduct, in which folly 
and rashness were constantly endea- 
vouring to make amends for the 
ossest neglect of duty? At one 
time we saw them mixing in the in- 
discriminate cry of the mob, and 
greedily indulging in the prodigali- 
ty of seizing upon every man with 
a torn coat and a dirty shirt, and 
at another leaving Williams with 
all means sufficient to commit self- 
murder. Let one fact speak more 
strongly than words could do to 
their general conduct. It was now 
very well known that this Williams 
was nof an Irishman; that not only 
nO One circumstance came out to 
justify that suspicion, but all that 
did come out proved him not to 
have been an Irishman. However, 
the prejudice of the hour would 
have him an Irishman, and as it 
was once bruited about, it was in- 
fallibly believed.: In the midst of 
the operation of this prej ydice,seven 
unfortunate Irishmen were taken up 
upon the strong suspicion of foul 
linen; they were examined, and 
after having been made to cross 
themselves, they were confined to- 
gether in a close room below. The 
next evening some noise was heard, 
and perhaps no very moderate one, 
magistrates inquired into the 
cause of this uproar, and they were 
of course told, « Oh! ’tis nothing 
but those horrid Irish, who can ne- 
ver be quiet.” It turned out, how- 
ever, that, in this instance at least, 
se Irishmen had no great cause 
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to be contented; for they had been. 
confined in this hole of a room for 
22 hours without a bed to lie upon, 
or a morsel of bread, or a drop of 
water to refresh them, And what ° 
did the magistrates do? They re- 
collected luckily the circumstance, 
and told their officers,“ Do for God’s. 
sake get those fellows some bread 
and cheese, and then bring them 
before us, and we will apologize for 
the trouble we have given them, 
and discharge them.” f is, he su 

posed, was what some people would 
call vigour. But giving them all 
due credit for such vigour, where 
was the vigour, the justice, the moe 
ral, or the decency, in that abomina- 
ble spectacle with which they fed 
the worst appetites of the mob 
in the unseemly exhibition of the 
dead bodyto the multitude ? Did 
they want to teach the people to 
‘© prey upon carcases?””? Could it 
add to the sanctity of justice to 
make the passions of a mob hurry 
it to riot upon a senseless carcase ? 
Was there that certainty upon 
which alone justice ought to act, to 
make such a spectacle fit? Should 
the people deal out the vengeance 
of the law by witnessing the formal 
procession of mangled limbs and 
putrid carcases? But what other 
was the true motive of this parade 
of the carcase, and the maul, and 
the chisel? what but a poor artifice 
to cover their own scandalous neg- 
lect? Why did they suffer that man 
to be alone? Why did they suffer 
him tobe threedays alone? Though 
they knew that there was a bar 
across the top of his dungeon, and 
thathe wore handkerchiefs and gare 
ters, the wonder was that they did 
not give general orders to furnish 
the prisoner with a nightly supply 
of razors and pistols. But w 

could be said too extravagantly of 
their neglect ne aad when 
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it should be known that this wretch 
was suffered to possess himself of 
a sharp piece of iron, which was 
found mhis pocket the morning af- 
ter he hanged himself! and yet af- 
ter all this, the right. honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Perceval) begged 
to be distinctly understood, when he 
agreed to the amendment, that he 
did not thereby mean to affix the 
smallest imputation to the conduct 
of the magistracy!' He concluded 
by stating, that he had formerly 
thought much upon the subject of 
the police; and that, as the right 
honourable secretary had shown to- 
night that he hud notas yet thought 
at all upon the subject, he begged 
thatthe right honourable gentleman 
would bein to think of it with all 
possible dispatch, at least before he 
again came down to the house to 
move for a inquiry into the state 
and condition of the nightly watch. 

Mr. Stephen thought the magis* 
trates of the police office, Shadwell, 


had been too harshly attacked by, 


the right honourable gentleman op- 
site. He had no personal know- 
edge of ae one of them; but he 
could not help feeling that they had 
been placed in a very unpleasant 
situation, in a situation in which 
they had a most arduous duty to 
perform, and in a situation of such 
a nature that it entitled them to 
compassion. From all the infor- 
mation he had obtained on the sub. 
ject, he could not bunt believe the 
wretch who had déstroyed himself 
in confinement, to be the monster 
wlo had perpetrated the bloody 
decds of which he was accused; 
and much as he deplored his pre- 
ma'ure death, he sincerely rejoiced 
that he had not escaped with impu- 
nity. One statement made by the 
right honourable gentleman, if well 
founded, was of too serious.a nature 
not to call forth the strongest repro- 





bation of the vn. corte If they 
had been so cruel and unjust as to 
make themselves panders to nation. 
al prejudice ; if, in the slightest de. 
gree, they had treated persons in 
custody with greater rigour because 
they were Irishmen, than would 
otherwise have been deemed ex 

dient, God forbid that he should 
stand up as ‘their apologist! It 
ought, however, to be remembered, 
that if several Irish persons had been 
taken up on suspicion, many of our 
own countrymen had also been 
charged with the same crime, and 
he hoped no distinction of the nature 
alluded to had in any instance been 
made, He admitted that the ma 
gistrates might justly be charged 
with oversight, in neglecting to ap. 
point some one to watch Williams, 
when he was in prison, to prevent 
his committing suicide; but he de 
nied that they were in possession of 
all the information when they coms 
mitted Williams to Cold-Bath- 
fields,which they subsequently acted 
upon after his death. Many cit 
cumstances, after he had destroyed 
himself, and before he was buried, 
were brought forward, which more 
strongly impressed on his mind the 
guilt of Williams, than any thing 
which had previously transpired, 
Believing, as he did, that Williams 
was the murderer, he thought it was 
right tomake a public exhibition of 
his body, as, independent of other 
considerations, it might be expected 
in some degree to tranquillize the 
agitated public mind, by making it 
generally felt that the murderer was 
no more, of whose former deeds the * 
inhabitants. of that neighbourhood 
had so long been in such a state 

dreadful apprehension, | He was of 
opinion that no measures could be 
suggested that would prevent such 
massacres as had taken place in the 


cases of Marr and Williamson, if a 
few 
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few rufnans like Williams were bent 
on so diabolical an act. But it was 
the object of his friend to diminish 
the number of burglaries which 
daily and nightly took place, and 
which had of late been observed to 
increase in the metropolis and its 
vicinity. With a view to these, he 
thought something of good might 
surely be effected by inquiring 
strictly into the state of the nightly 
watch. Adverting to what had 
been said on the effects of the lot- 
tery, he stated it to be his opinion, 
that the evil did not originate there, 
as was supposed. The evil former- 
ly felt and complained of as arising 


- from lotteries had, he thought, 


been in a great measure done away 
within the last two or three years, 
by the arrangement made hv © > 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

The amendment was ther 
and carried, and the member: .or 
London, Westminster, Surrey, and 
Middlesex, with Mr. secretary Ry- 
der and others, were appointed of 
the committee, But the business 
afterwards fell to the ground. 

Jan. 21. Mr. Brougham, in con- 
sequence of previous notice, rose 
to call the attention of the house to 
the droits of admiralty obtained 
and applied by the crown with- 
out any grant from or check by the 
two other branches of the constitu- 
tion. The importance of this sub- 
ject, in a house which owes its 
whole privilege of protecting the 
rights of the people to the great 
fundamental power of affording or 
withholding supplies, need only be 
stated, to produce a universal ad- 
mission, more especially at this 
period, when arrangements were 
making for the civil administration 
of the royal authority. He la- 
mented, with unfeigned diffidence, 
that it should have fallen to his lot 
to bring forward a question of such 
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acknowledged magnitude, deficient 
as he was both in the learning 
or eloquence possessed by so many 
honourable friends by whom he 
was surrounded. ‘The subject had 
been more than once incidentally 
discussed, but never until now had 
been. brought forward as a distinct 
substantive motion, however de- 
serving, it was of separate and un- 
divided attention, It was now ta 
be determined, whether, by the 
Jaw and constitution of the realm, 
funds of an enormous amount are 
to be vested in the crown, for its 
sole and distinct use, as a private 
patrimony disposable by the crown? 
whether the crown can raise mo-. 
ney without the grant of parlia- 
ment, and can apply that money 
so raised,* without consulting or 
being responsible to parliament ? 
And when in future we talked. of 
the privileges of parliament, of the 
prerogatives of the crown, or of the 
rights of the subject, we should take 
caretowhom we applied those gaudy 
but inappropriate distinctions, It 
was well known from papers on the 
table, that there were several 
sources from whence the enormous 
sums, the subject of this motion, 
were drawn. ‘l'he first was the 
duchy of Cornwail, the funds aris 
sing from which, in defect of a 
duke of Cornwall, under grant of 
Edward III. devolved to the 
crown, and never had been less 
than 13,0001 a year; andas the 
fines incurred during the minority 
of the prince of Wales amounted 
to more than 150,000/., nearly half 
a million of money accrued to the 
king in that period. The proceeds 
from the duchy of Lancaster had 
not been so exactly ascertained ; 
but the chancellor of the exchbquer 
had admitted that they were con- 
siderable. The duty of 44 per 
cent. raised in Barbadoes. and the 
. -E4 ., Leeward 
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Leeward Islands was likewise ex- 
tremely productive, for on an ave- 
rage of five years ending in 1808 
it appears to be 35,000/, per an- 
num, and in 1803 it had amounted 
to 61,000/. The origin of this duty 
it was unnecessary to detail; and as 
to its continuance, it was sufficient 
to say that no tax had ever proved 
more injurious, as was proved by 
the state of the trade to those 
islands. The excess of the Scotch 
revenue was another minor spring, 
producing 180,000/.; but the vast 
fountain from whence this im- 
mense wealth flowed, was the droits 
of the crown, and the droits of the 
king as lord high admiral. This 
fountain derivedits waters from va- 
rious sources ;—from wreck, from 
derelict, and from forfeited goods by 
irates, but mainly from prizes, 
m ships detained in our ports on 

a declaration of war, from cap- 
tures made before the declaration 
of prize, which usually followed 
the declaration of war immediately, 
and from non-commissioned cap- 
tures. By the last returns that 
had been made on the 13th of 
May, 1810, it appears that the 
amount then was 7,344,000/., which 
had been paid into the hands of the 
ar tl of the court of admiralty, 
of the cashier of the bank of En- 
gland, and of the receiver-general 
of droits, or of different ns 


appointed at the will and pleasure th 
of ‘the 4 


crown for such purpose, 

Since the 13th of May, 1810, there 
was every reason to believe that 
at additions had been made to 
this amount; and he was confident 
that heshouldnot exceed the aetual 
net produce of the fund, if he stated 
it in round numbers at no less than 
eight millions sterling. Thus then 
it appeared that the crown was re- 
ceiving an annual revenue of more 


than 180,000/, and a capital sum 
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said to be vested in the crown, as- 
cending to the enormous sum of 
eight millions. The questions then 
to be decided were these— Whether 
by law the crown is separately pos 
sest of these funds? and supposing 
that by lawthe crown is so separate. 
ly possessed, whether it is safe for the 
constitution that it shall be any 
longer law ? The honourable meme 
ber then observed, that they who 
maintained the affirmative of the 
first proposition would have a task 
of no ordinary difficulty to per- 
form. It was a thing highly dan. 
gerous, and he would say highly 
unconstitutional, that funds of such 
enormous value as those to which 
he had alluded, should be at the 
disposal of the crown, without re | 

act of parliament authorizing suc 
disposal. They were funds wholly 
appropriated to the crown; the 
crown posseseed them, and no one 
was accountable for their applica- 
tion. No limit whatever was im- 
308 upon the uses to which these 
unds might be applied ; they might » 
be lavished upon a favourite mis- 
tresss they might be wasted upona 
favourite minister ; they might be 
employed in the furtherance of un- 
dueelections and undue influence in 
thathouse; theymight besquandered 
away in caprice,andin any manner, 
without any responsibility attaching 
toany person or personsconcernedin 
em. Thiswaswhatmightbe done, 
and what they who believed the 
possession of such funds by the 
crown to be legal, had to defend. 
But what was the obvious tendency 
of such a doctrine ? It put an end. 
at once to the great use of parlia- 
ments ; to the salutary check exer- 
cised by them in refusing to grant 
supplies, when any grievance existed 
the redress of which they desired ; 
and it transformed into a mere 
mockery the asking of supplies bu 
€ 
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the crown from that house, while 
much greater supplies may be 
raised and exercised without con- 
trol by the servants of the crown. 
If this doctrine be maintained, all 
that we hear of the gharn 2 of 
parliament is but mere w 3 in 
real fact, the crown need not come 
to parliament for its supplies, for 
it has means of obtaining them by 
ways that are quite independent of 
any legislative provisions, He was 
unwilling to think, however, that 
such a doctrine could-be a consti- 
tutional one, and he would briefly 
state the grounds upon which he 
founded his doubts. In adverting 
to the various sources of royal re» 
venue in the early periods of our 
history; he did not mean to. dispute 
the general maxim, that all prize 
is vested in the crown ; and a great 
law officer had, on a very recent 
occasion, declared that prize was 
the very creature of the crown. 
Yet in the statute of Edward II. 
which relates to the regalia, no 
mention is made of prize as a pecu- 
liar property of the crown, though 
various other droits are, in that 
statute, distinctly declared and 
enumerated ; and in the statute of 
the second of Richard II. all prize 
taken at sea is expressly given to 
the captors. These were legal 
facts, not indeed to be found in or- 
dinary statute books, but they 
Fa be seen in lord chief justice 
Hale, Leaving the ae ues~ 
tion, however, he would ask in 
what shape were these droits vested 
in the crewn? They were so vested 
(and all the great law authorities 
prove the fact), for the attainment 


of certain specific pur ; and 
the specific pay ~ (mnt was 
the guarding and maintaining the 
rpats and privileges of the seas. 
ence red Cole has declared, that 
tonndge ate atl 
to the lord high , and there 
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have been times when private ad- 
venturers exercised theduties of this 
station in consideration of tonna 

and poundage. This particular 

happened in the 7th and 9th of 
Henry IV. when private merchants 
became the safeguards of the seas. 
In the celebrated case of ship mo- 
ney it was first laid down, in argu. 
ment, shat the natural profits of 
the sea are for guarding the sea: 
and this doctrine was maintained 
by baron Weston, andby allthe great 
law authorities of the time, while 
lord Coke expressly declares that 
tonnage and poundage were always 
paid specifically for. the safe-guard 
of the seas.—{ Here the honourable 
member cited various declarations 
from the works of the most emi- 
nent legal writers, in corroboration 
of this opinion ].—A li these learned 
persons, continued the honourable 
member, draw no distinction be- 
tween tonnage and poundage, or 
those funds granted by parliament, 
and wrecks, king’s fish, treasure 
trove, &c. They make no distinc- 
tion whatever, no difference be- 
tween the two classes of. supplies, 
Before, however, he dismissed this 
subject, he would refer to a recent 
decision of thecelebratedjudge who 
now holds, to the general benefit of 
the country, the situation of judge 
of the high court of admiraity,m 
which he had laid down the princi- 


-ple, that all prize belongs to the 


crown, in the following legal 
maxim, Capta bello cedunt reipublica. 
The honourable member then ad- 
verted to the gradualchangeswhich 
have been taking place in the mode 
of raising the revenues of the 
— and ee i aie — 110 
onger necessary that it S- 
or. such funds as those to which } he 
now alluded. The fund now par- 
ticularly under consideration, he 
added, gave, in the first place, to 
the crown an interest in going to 

war, 
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war. It gave an interest not merely 
in the commencing hostilities, but 
it gave an interest in commencing 
them in a way the least honourable 
to the national character, the least 
consistent with that good faith, can- 
dour, and magnanimity, . which, 
until the present times, formed such 
proud and venerable features in the 


. character of the English people— 


He would not dwell upon the Co- 
penhagen expedition, because. he 
did not believe that, however. it 
may have mingled, it formed the 
chief orthe only motive of that {as 


- he deemed it) unprincipled and ill- 


fated enterprise. But he would 
mention an event, as to the true 
origin of which no trace of doubt 


vessels, and the massacre of their 
crews, and had at once been the 
cause of staining the national cha, 
-racter, and plunging the country 
into all. the evils attendant on a 
state of war? What more likely 
than suspicions of this kind to sdw 
dissention.at home, to embi:ter api. 
mosities abroad, and alienate every 
country from our interest ? It was 
war of this nature which had dis. 
graced the reign of Henry VII, 
- perhaps the meanest and most ra. 
cious of the race of English kin 
These wars had been likened by 
lord Bacon “to a mixed metal, a 
treasure made up of a strange ore, 
-in which iron appeared on the sur- 
face, but gold and silver were at 


existed in his mind, the capture of the bottom.” Ii then he had been 


theSpanish frigates. He would recall 
to the recollection of the house, the 
precise time when that affair took 
place—he would remind them that 
it was at a period when the Spanish 
envoy in London and the British 
ambassador at Madrid were em- 
ployed in carfying on a negotiation, 
and then ask them if they could he- 
sitate to believe that a license issu- 
ing under these circumstances, to 
make waron unoflending merchant- 
men, to destroy and burn them be- 
fore any declaration of hostilies, 
and to bring the hulks and cargoes 
of the vessels into British) ports, 
could have possibly sprung from 
any other cause, or have been di- 
rected to any other object ?—But 
admitting, what in fact he never 
would admit, that the design was 
us pure as the right honourable 
gentleman Opposite might assert it 
to be, was it not enough to induce 
them to condemn that institution as 
bad, and unfitto exist, which served 
at least to communicate suspicion, 
and to justify foreigners, as well 
us the subjects of this government, 
in beleving, that a sordid. principle 
had led to the pillage of foreign 





correct in estimating the ordinary 
revenues of the crown at the sum 
of 180,000/. per annum, and if he 
had been right in looking, not in- 
deed at the person who wore the 
crown, because that was unconstie 
tutional doctrine, but at ministers, 
and if not ministers at favourites, 
as men liable to err, it was unneces- 
sary to presshis argument further, 
The honourable aud learned mem- 
ber concluded a perspicuous and 
eloquent speech, by apologizing 
for the time he had taken up, at 
observing, thatata time when a new 
arrangement was about tobe setiled 
with the executive, he thought the 
subject of much too great import. 
ance to be neglected by the house of 
commons, which had the right, 4 
right which it wasbound to exercise, 
of carrying into effect and practice 
those limitations, and that control, 
that could alone make an English 
king in fact what he is in theory— 
a limited momarch. He_ then 
moved some resolutions, which 
were in substance as follows:— 
“ That the possession by the crown 
of the disposal of so large a sum 
of money as that produced rv 
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the droits of admiralty, without 
any control over them by parlia- 
ment, is highly unconstitutional, | 
dangerous to our liberties, and de. 
structive and subversive of the 
privileges of parliament.” The 
resolutions went on to state the 
amount and application of these 
funds, and‘proposed that a com- 
mittee be immediately appointed to 
consider of the best means of with- 
drawing the droits of admiralty 
from the management of the 
crown, and rendering them appli. 
cable to the exigencies of the state. 

Mr. Brand rose to second the 
motion. He thought it was abso- 
lutely necessary to take this subject 
into their consideration, before the 
house could possibly form a judge- 
ment with respect to the civil 
list, whether it was sufficient or 
not; and he, for one, was not 
willing to vote a shilling more for 
the purposes of the civil jist, without 
knowing how much of this fund 
might be properly applied to the 
purposes of the civil list. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that he dif- 
fered very widely from the honour- 
able mover with respect to the 
greater part of the general reason- 
ing. Hecould not wholly agree 
with those who thought the con- 
stitution could not exist if the mo- 
narch were not a mere stipendiary 
king, with an income fixed by 
parliament, and accountable to 
parliament for every shilling of his 
income, Hethought, where a 
certain allowance had been fixed 
in the commencement of this reign, 
that it would be too much to re- 

ure that the sovereign should be 
ependent on. the parliament for 
that yradual but regular increase 
of his expenditure, which neces- 
sarily took place yearly, from the 
great depreciation of money, or 
the great increase of prices. Every 
geatieman who kept a house, must 
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from his own experience be 
sensible of this perpetual increase 
of prices. He believed the honour. 
able gentleman could show no in- 
stance of a sovereign of this coun- 
try, who was ever restricted in 
that manner as to be obliged to ac- 
count for every shilling of his ins 
come and expenditure. . He, how. 
ever, by no means wished to un- 
der-rate the principle of the neces- 
sity of the crown being dependent 
on parliament for its income; but, 
until some new arrangement was 
made (whiclr in case of the demise 
of the crown and the succession of 
the prince to the throne must ne- 
cessarily be made), he thought itthe 
best way tosupply the necessary defi- 
ciency of the civil list out of this 
fund, 

The attorney-general spoke on 
the same side, as did Mr. Stephen. 

Mr. Giddy said, that though it 
wasnot likelythat these funds should 
be prostituted to unworthy pur- 
poses, still this was one of those theo- 
retical cases which they were called 
to guard against. His rivht ho- 
nourableand learned friend had said 
that a bargain, as it were, had been 
made with his majesty, and that it 
was not fit that it should be altered 
during the present reign. UBut, 
when the house was. called on to 
make fresh provision for the crown, 
it was proper that they should look 
to the revenues which belonged to 
it. As already said, he looked 
upon this fund as implying co-rela- 
tive duties; and, to his mind, it 
would be more becoming, and the 
crown would be more dignified by 
the adding of this fund to the public 
stock, and by having a provisfon 
in lieu of it, made by parliament, 
such as should be necessary to 
support the magnificence of the 
crown. . 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the question before the house 
naturally 
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naturally resolved itself into the 
legality of the existence of this fund, 
and the propriety of its. continu- 
ance ; and with regard to the lega- 
lity, he was really astonished that 
any lawyer should have roi, 
proper to state in that house, be- 
cause the droits of admiralty 
were not mentioned in the statute 
de prarogativa regis, that therefore 
they were illegal, In what respect 
did the droits of admiralty _dif- 
fer from other prizes? All prizes 
whatever were vested in the crown. 
The fact is, that there had not been 
a statute passed since the reign of 

ueen Anne, in which the right of 
the crown had not been recognised 
by parliament. Did he mean to 
say that it was necessary it should 
have been mentioned in that sta- 
tute? He would refer him to the 
various prize acts which had from 
time to time been passed. If the 
droits of admiralty were not vested 
inthe crown, to whom then did 
they belong ? In whom were they 
invested before the establishment of 
the civil list? But the civil list acts 
did take this property from the 
crown. On the grants in the civil 
list act, there were parts of the 
royal revenue retained by the 
crown, and among others the droits 
of admiralty ; but the arguments 
of the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman would go to leave so much 
in the situation of a privy purse, and 
to take out the present. Now where 
was the accuracy of distinguishing 
these droits from the other reserved 
parts of the revenue, fiom the 
revenues of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, for instance? It was not 
exactly as the honourable and 
learned gentleman had stated, that 
the magnitude of these droits in 
former times was never consider- 
able; for the droits which arose out 
of the six years’ war were really of 
some size, as six or seven hundred 





thousand pounds were in existence 
at the period when the civil list act 
passed, which were afterwards 
granted to that fund, in the same 
manner as the proceeds in the Spa. 
nish or Dutch cases alluded to, 
had been applied to clearing off the 
debts on that fund. It was mate. 
rial that.a question of this uature 
should rest on a proper foundation ; 
but in the present case, the founda. 
tion on which the honourable and 
learned gentleman stood, had been 
taken from under him by those 
gentlemen. who had adopted his 
side of the argument. They had dis. 
claimed any intention of statingany 
instances of abuse, and they merely 
contended that there was a liability 
to abuse; but a very material part 
of the speech of the honourable and 
learned gentleman, which, what- 
ever impression it might make on 
the house, was certainly calcu. 
lated to make an impression out of ~ 
it, was, that the government of 
this country had been guilty of 
successive acts of abuseethat, if 
any distinguished character was to 
be rewarded, the ministry came be- 
fore parliament with the claim; 
but ? any minion, who might ex- 
cite disgust in every person who 
heard his name, was to be reward- 
ed, it was done out of the droits of 
admiralty. But what was siv- 
gular enough was, thatthevery first 
item of the debts of the civil list 
which had been paid from the droits 
—the very first item of this gross 
misapplication, at which all Eng- 
land must be astonished, was done 
by authority of those most unex- 
ceptionable, by those most comsti- 
tutional politicians, MrzFox and 
lord Grenville. —He was not object- 
ing to the appropriation, nor did 
he wish toretaliate any charge upon 
them; but when it so happened that 
that administration, of whose prin- 
ciples the honourable and learned 
gentleman 
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an was known to be a pro- 
admirer, was the administra- 
tion which set the first example of 
that misapplication, and that such a 
practice had been countenanced by 
those unexceptionable characters in 
his estimation; this was rather a 
material circumstance against his 
argument, and was at least entitled 
to some consideration from him, 
Really, however, to do the honour- 
able and learned gentleman justice, 
he did not believe that when he 
made the present motion he was 
aware of that circumstance. 

Sir Francis Burdett said it was 
in the nature of man to desire pow- 
er, and nothing could be more con- 
stitutional than to watch with an 
eye of jealousy over every means of 
revenue which was not under the 
control of parliament. It was a 
fact, that a kin might as king be 
now poor, with his civil list im debt, 
yet with private property to a very 
considerable amount. He really 
could not see, though the king 
might have right to this property, 
de sure corona, that he could hold any 
property on any other tenure than 
for the tenure of the public. He 
had no right to put money into his 
own pocket. It was impossible to 
say how this money might be dis- 
posed of, It had been said it might 
be given to minions and mistresses ; 
but might it not also be given to 
such persons as members of parlia- 
ment? He might first buy all the 
saleable boloughs, and then procure 
such:a parliament as would willing- 
ly sanction the most unjust mea- 
sures, He must with sorrow con- 
fess, that it pease to him that 
the original splendour of the crown 


had been diminished, and that seve- 
ral establishments had been laid 
ances Y. roddopeer than three mil- 

ons paid to the civil list. 
Mr, Bankes’s salutary bill had been 
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never acted on, He maintained 
that the whole of the droits of ad. 
miralty ought to go to the captors ; 
and that those who bear the burthen 
of the war ought to have the benes 
fit of it. The public, as they were 
at all the expense, ought to be en- 
titled to the control of what arises 
from the war. Upon the present 
system, it might happen that a civil 
list might be burthened with debt, 
while a king might engross half the 
landed estates in the kingdom, as 
his private property. 

Several other members spoke; 
when the question was put on Mr. 
Brougham’s motion, Ayes 26 

Nees, 94 


Majority 68 


Jan. 23. Lord Folkestone—f[the 
clerk at the table having read the 
petition of Mary Ann Dickson}]— 
said, that it was not because his 
motion would be confined to the 
mere case of the petitioner, that 
he had wished the petition they 
had just heard to be read, but 
in order to open to the considera- 
tion of the house the nature and 
extentof the abuses to which he now 
rose to call their attention. When 
he first read the petitioner’s state- 
ment of the difficulties and grieyous 
hardships to which she had been ex- 
posed, he did not think that they 
made a fit case to bring before 
parliament, because he could not 
suppose that the laws of the coun- 
try were inadequate to the remedy 
of evils so oppressive and unjust. 
When, however, upon further in- 
quiry, he found that there was ac- 
tually no remedy whatever, he was 
induced te examine into the nature, 
origin, and general history of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions ; and the 
result of that inquiry impressed him 


with a conviction of the necessity of 
par- 
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liamentary interposition to res- 
cue the subject from their unconsti- 
tutional, unknown, and exorbitant 
wer. He should takea brief out- 
ine of their history.—Here the no- 
ble lord entered into a summary of 
the rise, growth, and struggles of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdictions in this 
country, from the Norman con- 
quest. Before that conquest, he 
stated that the temporal and spiri- 
tual jurisdictions were not separated; 
they sat in the same court, and went 
hand in hand together in the joint 
discharge of their respective duties ; 
they presided together in the hun- 
dred and in the county courts: but 
at the period of the conquest a sud- 
den and violent change waseffected. 
What was his motive for separating 
them, whether it was to be traced to 
his love-for the fashions of his own 
country, or that he wished, in se- 
sper Sear jurisdictions, toabate 
the gothic defence which theinstitu- 
tions of our ancestors had reared 
around the subject’s safety in trial 
by jury ; whatever might have been 
his motive, it is certain their separa- 
tion did lay the foundation of that 
future power at which the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions subsequently ar- 
rived. It was therefore evident 
that this jurisdiction owes its origin 
to a design on the part of a success- 
ful invader, to overthrow our an- 
cient establishments, and that it had 
been used as efficient means to fit 
the people of this country for easy 
subjection to foreign yoke. This 
was in itself a circumstance that did 
not seem to recomniend such juris- 
dictions, The power established in 
the reign of William. I. increas- 
ed during the reign of William 
If. and continued still further 
to advance during the reign of 
Henry I. when the archbishop of 
Canterbury communicated to that 


monarch, that the right of appoint. 





ing to sees and benefices lay ng 
longer in him, but in the pope, who 
had assumed it to himself, In the 
turbulent times of king Stepheg 
they were busied in taking every op. 
portunity to exercise ther power, 
In the year 1141, after declaring the 
empress Maude sovercign, they re. 
versed their own order, and estas 
blished Stephen on the throne ; and 
every one was aware of the enor. 
mous growth of their power in the 
reignof even so vigorous a monarch 
as Henry II. who was, after so 
many strong but .unvailing strug. 
gles, obliged to yield to the then 
archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
a Becket. Among the articles pass- 
ed in the parliament of Clarendon, 
were six, securing to the clergy pri- 
vileges to an enormous extent; one 
of these was, that every person 
chargeable with an offence against 
an ecclesiastic was to be tried before 
a bishop; and another was, to exe 
empt all ecclesiastics from being 
answerable to any other than eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions, After pursu- 
ing the progressive advancement of 
these jurisdictions through the suc- 
cessive reigns of Richard I, John, 
Henry III. Edward I. II. arid III. 
Richard ITI, and Henry IV. the no- 
ble lord passed over to the Reforma- 
tion, when the clergy not being 
priests were made subservient to the 
civil power, though the dean of 
Winchester had preached against 
it, and had said in his sermon that 
all who had a hand in that act were 
liable to ecclesiastical censure: @ 
conference ensued between the cler- 
gy and laity, of which Henry him- 
self bore a part. The canons that 
were revised by the $2 commission- 
ers, at the head of which was.arche 
bishopCranmer,had been condemn- 
ed: by that commission, and yet. they 


-were some of. them substantially m 


force at thismoment. In later pe- 
riods 
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Yods of our history nothing had 
ween done to bring these jurisdic- 
tions'within proper bounds, but the 
g6th of George I. and’ the 27th of 
George III. As to the existing 
gtounds of. complamt, he thought 
one was, that in general the persons 
holding situations were not men of 
legal habits, nor of the necessary 
information. He knew, however, 
that to this, as a general censure, 
there were some eminent exceptions, 
and this was an objection of greater 
force when the power of those courts 
was considered : they could excom- 
municate, andexcommunication not 
only imposed imprisonment under 
the act, but no person excommuni« 
cated could bring an action, by an 


advocate, witness, or juror; and if 


he died under the excommunication 
he was denied christian burial. He 
then proceeded tostate some modern 
cases of extreme hardship: the first 
was that of a person of Bristol, 
who, after having been in prison for 
two years and a half, had to paya 
taxed cost of 137. 12s. The writ by 
virtue of which she had been arrest- 
ed had been addressed to the sheriff 
of Bristol, though the prisoner was 
taken to Gloucester gaol, owing to 
an erasure of the name of the pri- 
son. If this alteration was allowa- 
ble, why not change the name of the 
person against whom the writ had 
been issued? There was no know- 
ing where an abuse of this: kind 
might stop. He should-now state 
other instances. His lordship pro- 
ceeded to state a’ variety of cases 
which he conceived to be of pecu- 
liat hardship. A man of the name 
of Robins, charged with the abs- 
traction of tithes, was proceeded 
against for a sum less than 40s. and, 

er a certain time, was pronoun- 
ced to have been contumacious for 
hot appearing. He was in conse- 
quence excommunicated, was im. 
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prisoned, and was ultimately libes 
rated on payment of the costs, 
amounting to 354... There was a 
case which his lordship esteemed 
more than usually hard :* Thomas 
Lewis was excommunicated for 
contumacy, in not answering in 
writing. This was a pauper matter 
of 6s.; and being unable to pay the 
costs, he was excommunicated and 
sent to gaol, where he lay for up- 
wards of three years, when at length 
his release was obtained on pay- 
ment of the costs by his son. He 
asked, was it becoming that persons 
should be punished in this manner 
for imaginary offences ?.'The uncer- 
tainty of obtaining justice too, in 
this court, he contended, was equal 
to a denial of justice altogether. In 
another case, the cosis against a 
man and his wife amounted to 527. 
In a case of defamation, where the 
defendant was excommunicated for 
not answering, the costs against 
him amounted to 56/. So it ap- 
peared that the amount of: these 
punishments, for he could call them 
nothing else, was extremely uncere 
tain; and that the obtaining of costs 
was really the objectwhich was.con- 
tended for, instead of the correction 
ofmorals, In these courts, his lord- 
ship could not help observing, there 
was always to be found a commuta- 
tion for penance and excommunica- 
tion. _ So much so was this the casey 
that sir W. Blackstone, in speaking 
of the proceedings of that court, 
says, that property is the best medi- 
cine for the diseases occurring in 
that court. In all cases where pe- 
nance or excommunication was en- 
joined, they were sufficiently satis- 
fied by the payment of costs; and if 
this atonement was made, the good 
of souls was entirely disregarded. 
In the distant courts no .attention 
was even paid to the absolution of 


souls, nor did it seem that they were 
@ware 
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aware even that such a process was 
required. It was evident, however, 
that the same publicity given to the 
excommunication ought to be giv- 
en tothe absolution. This his lord- 
ship had no doubt was to be attri- 
buted to the ignorance of those per- 
sons as to what was their duty; but 
still the effect of it was such as the 
house was called on to check. As 
to the case of Mary Ann Dickson, 
on which he had grounded his pre- 
sent application to the house,,it was 
to be observed that she was a minor, 
This defect, however, it might be 
alleged, had been cured by her ap- 
pearance, Thatnon-appearance was 
a crime of a very deadly dye, he 
found, from recurring to a case 
where a person, for not appearing 
to a citation, had been confined for 
three years anda half, Under the 
civil law, however, he understood, 
a person who was a minor was not 
liable to be sued, and was not even 
liable in costs. So futile even was 
it held to sue a minor in an ecclesi- 
astical court, that he found an in- 
stance where it was held, that a 
person called on to appear for ace 
cusing another of cruelty and adul- 
tery, could not be compelled to ap- 
pear, in respect of minority. This 
being so, he could hardiy think that 
a case could be conceived in which 
a minor could be rendered answer- 
able in a civil law court. There 
was another great irregularity in 
this case of Mary Aun Dickson. 
She was directed to do penance ge- 
nerally, but she was not told in 
what respect she was to doit; and 
her mother applied again and again 
to be informed in what manner her 
daughter should purge herself ; but 
this information was denied her. 
His lordship could mention other 
cases where proceedings had been 
held in some of these inferior eccle. 
siastical jurisdictions, even after 









ibitions of the court of kinp’s 
But if courts would so pros 
ceed, must nota stop be put to thelr 
actings, and tothe grievances thengg 
arising? There was a particular 
class of cases peculiarly deservi 
of attention, and of every degree 
reprehension with which the house 
could regard them—he meant de. 
famatory causes, which were often 
brought for the gratification of the. 
worst passions of thehuman mind». 
malice and revenge. He referred 
to the case of a woman who, having 
been sued for defaming the charace. 
ter of a person notorious for keeping. 
a house of bad fame, the judge of 
the court where the cause. was 
brought, on the presumption that he 
had to provide pro salute animi, and 
having the fear of God before his 
eyes, ordered the defendant to de- 
clare that she had been guilty of an 
infamous calumny, and that the par- 
ty injured was restored to her fair 
fame. Yet by such decisions as 
these were persons of the deserip- 
tion alluded to supported, His 
lordship was aware he lad not done 
justice to the cause he had espoused; 
but even those facts which he had 
stated, he presumed to think, were 
sufficient to ground him in moving 
for the inquiry which he was now 
about to propose. At the time of 
theReformation a regulationof these 
courts had been promised, but no 
such measure had ever yet been car- 
ried into effect. It had frequently 
since been talked of, but nothing 
had followed in consequence ; and 
the house would not be inclined to 
think that a system which required 
reformation upwards of a century 
ago, had got much better by that 
lapse of time. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving, “ That a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine into 
the practice of inferior ecclesiastical . 
jurisdictions, to examine if any ave 
what 
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ehat reforms are necessary in the 
ceedings of those courts, and to 
report thereor to the house.’’ 
The motion being secouced, 
The honourable W. Herbert ob- 
served, that the statement of his 
noble friend pointed out many radi- 
cal objections to the state of the law, 
but not to the administration of itas 
ractised in the court over which a 
feabatl judge, whom he had. now 
in-his view, presided. Hecagreed 
that it weuld be desirable that the 
law should not continue as it was, 
but he thought a committee'could 
be of no service to remedy’ the evih 
Sir W. Scott said he could hard- 
ly believe that the noble ‘lord 
( Folkestone) was himself aware-of 
the nature and effect of the motion 


| he had submitted tothe house. - He 


trusted, however, that the house 
would pause before it agreed-to go 
into an inquiry such as that propos- 
ed by his lordship, Let the house 
consider what might be the conse- 
quences to others of their agreeing 
to such an inquiry; let them con- 
sider the number of persons who 
must be brought up from different 
parts of the country to be examined 
before the committee, at an expense 
which their paltry, emoluments 
would but ill enable them to dis- 
charge—and he was satisfied they 
would require further proof of the 
necessity, and also of the utility, of 
such a committee before they con- 
curred in the motion of the noble 
lord for the appointment of ‘it. 


The house, however, must also feel 


itself called on in justiee to consider 
that this was a> principle which at- 
tached to every court; high and low 


—that every court,however inferior: 


its jurisdiction might bé, was enti- 
tled to be held i ai decent state of 


respect, tillit was proved>to have. 
done something to forfeit!its chatac-' 
ter. » Whenthis'thonld béoproved, 


£812. 
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it wauld be time enough to hold out 
such jurisdiction to:patilic odiam; 
but till then he eould not agtreto 
any such measure as that proposed 
by the noble lord.’ Hteshould not 
follow the noble lord inrw:these le- 
gends‘of antiquity to which:he had 
had recaiurse, » Many of othe *cases 
fieured by the noblelord, now no 
longer existed ; andthe expenses of 
the: proceedings -in’ ecclesiastical 
courts wete not suchas he suppo- 
sed.—The points which ecclesiasti- 
cal courts were called on to decide, 
however, were not so limited as the 
noble lord supposed. It was their 
duty to decide ‘onthe matrimonial 
and testamentary law, ahd on ma@hy 
other of the civitrig¢hts of mankind. 
It was satd, however, that our infe- 
rior. ecelesiastidal jurisdictions had 
acted improperly in many respects, 
and forthose' improper acts they’ 
wére now, on-the complaint of the 
noble: lord, cailed on to hold up 


their hand before the bar of the 


country. The nodlelord, continu- 
ed sir William Scott, had evident. 
ly been assisted in drawing up the 
cases whith*hé had ‘submitted’ to 
the house, and he was sorry to say 
that the information that he appear- 
ed to have received was extremely 
defective: Out of the multitude of 
courts that possessed an ecclesiastio’ 
cal jurisdictton, and from the whdle 
extent of its exercise, the noble lord 
had been able to select only seven 
instances of what he called abuse 
or oppression, Fie had also greatly’ 
erred in terming ‘those’ causes 
they were in ‘point of fact merely 
suits, the otdinary’and regular pro- 
cess ‘appointed for all those who 
claimed lé¢a) rédess for an illegal 
wrong. éxchequer court no 
more thaty the’ ecclesiastical courts 
cotild get rid of the duty of grant- 
ing this process, Or shut their doors 
against any eta wao — 
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his remedy in the usual forms. 
"lwo of the cases adduced by the 
noble mover respected church rates, 
but the obligation was the same on 
the subject in this point, as in the 
instance of poor-rates. Tt was 
equally a just and legul debt in 
both cases. Lf, on issuing a citation, 
the person supposed to be the wrongs 
doer did not choose to appear, he 
certainly aggravated his. offence ; 
and W, appearing to the citatron,. he 
should make a dishonest defence, 
he again added to the causes of his 
own hardship and suffering. As to 
the subject of defamation, this was, 
hie fele it right to intimate to the 
noble lord, the only part of ecelesi- 
astical jufisdiction which he had ad- 
verted to, that was connected with 
the doctrine de salute anima. The 
noble lord, indeed, seemed to have 
been instructed very imperfectly, 
and he believed he was rizht in say- 
ing that his instructor bad beena 
proctor of no great eminence or 
practice, and whose talents and ae- 
quirements, perhaps, did norentitle 
him to more than he enjoyed. He 
entertained no doubt of the nobie 
Word’s fair tention, but he certain- 
ly on this occasion had undertaken 
to sail under inauspicious convoy. 
The peculiar circumstances of this 
easehad been asserted to be extreme- 
ly severe ;) but was it not an impov- 
tant consideration, whether or no 
the characters and reputation of wo- 
men should.be insulted and reviled 

with 0 prom anc no protection be 

afforded by the law? Could any 

man of ordinary feclings endure 

that his mother, wifeor sister, should 

be publicly and indecen;'y branded 

with terms of opprobrium? It was 

no suflicient justification, on any 
principle of legal analogy, that the 

affépder happened to be a. mftior. 

Minots,were held responsible for all 
(SAR Mewons against the criminal 





law. He would state to the hong 
the usual process of the ecclesiast. 
cal courts: a citation was first issy. 
ed, and in the event of non-appear. 
ance, or of inadequate defence, pee 
nance was enjoined, and if not com 
plied with, payment of costs was 
then adjudged. But this penance 
was nothing like the vulgar concep, 
tion of it; there was no suchthi 
as standing in white sheets, sucha 
practice had for many: years fallen 
into disuse. The sole punishment 
now consisted in the offender’s at. 
tendance at the vestry before the 
uainister of the parish and the com. 
plainant, and in asking: pardon of 
thé latter, promising at the same 
time to observe a more guarded 
conduct in future. Could any 
means, or any recourse to a court 
of merelycivil jurisdiction, be point- 
ed out or imagined to afford a sim- 
pler mode of relief, or a punishment 
of more lenient. operation? The 
noble lord would give him credit 
for some experience in his profes- 
sion, and he cowld assure him, that 
he had often known the peace of fa- 
milies disturbed,-and the conjugak 
state rendered miserable, by unpro- 
voked slander and unfounded asper« 
sions, Was it not then proper that 
some remedy should be provided, 
and could a more gentle one be de- 
vised? With respect to costs, the 
highest sum that could be levied was: 
twenty shillings. If afterwards the 
party should be obstinate or contue, 
macious, and himself create the ne 
cessity ef summoning witnesses=* 
then indeed his expenses might be 
greatly increased:——When a case of 
this sort occurred, an outcry wah 


_ raised, and the defendant’s hardship: 


was attributed not to his own folly 
or musconduct, but to the oppressiom 
and severity or partiality of the 
courts. If the persons mentions® 


by the noble lerd wauld appewr * 
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the jurisdiction appealed ‘to, all 
would end with little suffering and 
little dissatisfaction to any party. 
The ordinary forms of the court 
must be observed; they were,’ in 
fact, all founded on the same princi- 
ple as those of the forms and pro- 
cess of civiltribunals. The writ of 
excommunication could only be pro- 
voked by.the obstinacy of the offend- 
ing individual. The writ certainly, 
from its circuitous progress and at- 
tendant penalties, greatly a8 ava- 
ted the sufferings and hardships in- 
cidental to such prosecutions. This 
was first issued from the court of 
chancery; it then'passed through 
the king’s bench, and was executed 
bythe sheriffs. The whole proceed- 
ing was carried on with the aid and 
instrumentality of the civil courts: 
and although the expenses thus in- 
curred were great, and necessarily 
greater at present from the necessi- 
ties of the state, yet to whose cons 
duct but the offender’s were all the 
evil consequences to be attributed ? 
His conviction was, that the noble 
lord had not laid a sufficient ground 
for his motion, aided as he had been, 
not by his own, but by the malig- 
nant industry of others. No proof 
Whatever had been adduced of di- 
rect orunequivocal oppression. One 
of the necessary effects of all law; 
was to press more heavily on the 
lower classes of society; the reme- 
cies of the law-were to them least 
accessible, and its penalties and fines 
more severe. But nobody could for 
this reason'deny that the law cught 
to be maintained, and its equality of 
application preserved. On the 
Whole he conceived the house would 
act unwisely to saddle itself with 
this inquiry, which, without any ap- 
parent necessity, would in its effects 
undoubtedly prove invidious to the 
persons concerned.-—At the same 
ume he was willing to express his 
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opinion that the constitution of the 
lower courts was susceptible of very 
great melioration. He thought it . 
would’ be a great improvement 
merely to lessen their number, The 
process of excommunication, too, 
might perhaps easily find a better 
substitute, one that should be more 
effectual, while it was productive of 
less expénsé and oppression. 

Sir Samuel Romilly declared 
that the arguments which he had 
just heard from the right honoura- 
ble gentleman, entitled as they were 
to all that weight which never failed 
to be attached to whatever fell from 
him, had not satisfied him that it 
was not the duty of the house to £3 
into the proposed inquiry. It did 
not appear to him that this inquiry 
was of that extensive nature which 
it was considered to be by the right 
honourable gentleman. The mv« 
tion of the noble lord imputed mis« 
conduct to no one, it merely stated 
that a cause of extreme suffering, as 
every person in the house must ac- 
knowledge it to be, had appeared; 
and the question was, whether this 
hardship sprung from thé law, of 
from the mode tn which it was ad+ 
ministered. His own, belief ceré 
tainly was, that the evil arose from 
the defects of the law, and this opi« 
nion he felt more strongly, because 
he was countenanced by an authori+ 
ty so high as the right honourable 
gentleman who had spoken before 
him. That right honourable gen 
tleman, in the conelusion of hig§ 
speech, had distinctly expressed 
himself in favour of an alteration'’of 
the existing law. He hoped the 
house would not forgo the oppors 
tunity now presented. This subs 
ject had long worn a suspicious 
aspect. He believedhe was correct 
in stating that no alteration of legis» 
lative provision whatever had beeh 
enacted with respeet to the spiritual 
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courts, since the period of the Refor- 
mation. What was this sentence of 
excommunication? It disqualifed 
the party from taking the commu- 
rion, it deprived him of the rights 
of christianity, an} incapacitated 
him either to zive evidence or com- 
mence a suit in any cotirt of justice. 
The wretched woman whose case 
had been detailed, although not yet 
an adult; had been confined. in gaol 
two years among malefactors, and, 
labouring under all her other mis- 
fortunes, was rendered incapable, in 
the case of violence oered to her 
person, from prosecuting the viola. 
torn—Had a murder been cominit- 
ted in her sight, her evidence :ust 
have been rejected, and the crime 
have thus remained uapunished. In 
rae earlicr periods of our history, 
this punishment had been reserved 
ior heinous sins, it was now applied 
to the non-payment of costs. He 
perlectly agreed that a woman’s re- 
putation was a fair and proper ob- 
yect of legal protection; but was it 
just that, while calumny and slan- 
der were permitted to circulate un- 
punished among the higher orders 
of society, a coarse word or a hasty 
expression should draw down upon 
the poor and the defenceless the 
heaviest vengeance of the law? ‘Lo 
him it appeared, that when it was 
recollected what was the habitual 
Janguage of such persons, prosecu- 
tions of this nature were strong 
proofs of the malignant spirit resid- 
ing with the prosecutor. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman had very 
eloquentiy mqwued, ought the re- 
pittation of women to be wantonly 
sported with? He thought certuin- 
ly not: but he could not help feel. 
ing some surprise at the select ex- 
pression and delicate edlaurs sehich 
the nght honourable gentlemafi had 
used in this instance, when it was ia 
evidence that the. abusive words 
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used were strictly applicable in fae, 
the prosecutrix im that case being 
notoriously the keeper of a house gf 
ill-fame, ‘Lhe question was, ther 
fore, whether these facts called for 
inquiry? and the probable result of 
such an inquiry would be some im 
provement, aided as the committe: 
might be with the talents and expe 
rience of the right honourable ges. 
tleman. . 
Sir Wilham Scott replied, and 
the debate was carried on to som 
length by several other membery 
after which the. question. was put, 
and negatived without a division, 
House of lords, Jan. 3],< 
Earl Fitzwilliam rose to call their 
lordships’ attention to the state of 
Ireland. Little did he think whea 
he gave notice of his motion, founds 
ing his intention,ashe thendid, upon 
circumstances whiclshad then alrea 
dy taken phice, and which had exci» 
ted the most alarming discontents 
in Ircland——little did he think that 
at the time his motion would be dis- 
cussed, he should have had to la 
ment the existence of still further 
and aggravated circumstances, 
which could not fail to add mos 
alarmingly to the discontents alree 
dy existing—which could not fail te 
be pregnant with danger to the best 
interests and hopes of the country 
Little did he think that he should 
have had te notice a live of conduct 
on the part of the government of 
Ireland, as developed by the mail 
that arrived yesterday, which he 
believed had no example during the 
whole of the last century, and to pa 
rallel which he believed he must gd 
back to the arbitrary reign of James 
the second. Where could the pede 


ple look for protection or safety, if 


the great bulwark of personal safety 
“and personal liberty, the trial by 
jury, was vitiated and corrupted? 
Yet he found, by the account which 
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had reached London, of the proceed- 
ings in the Irish court of kine’s 
bench, that the jury pannel ;um- 
moned to try. one of the cat otic 
delegates had been tampered wth, 
and that the crown solicitor had 
been numbering and marking and 
altering the list in a manner that 
proved the exercise of the undue in- 
fluence of government—nay, that 
sir Charles Saxton, whom in the 
absence from Ireland of Mr. Pole 
be must consider asthe chief civil 
officer of the goyernment, had been 
modelling the list ina manner that 


must excite the strongest feelings of 


alarm for the purity of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. It was 
true that the whole of the proceed- 
ings had not yet arrived—it was 
rue they did not know precisely the 
result, but enough had been develo- 
ped to excite the greatest alarm, 
enough had been discovered to add 
sirongly to the discontents already 
so unhappily existing. “ake away, 
by undue means, the security the 
subject enjoyed from a fair trial by 
jury, and what remained to him ot 
protection or safety? He hoped 
that the persons wl.ooe names had 
been impligated in this transaction 
would be able to clear themselyes 
irom the charge which thys, ac- 
cording to report, appeared agaist 
them ; but he lamented to say, that, 
from what was already known, 
exouch had been discovered to ren- 
der the people of Jreland justly dis- 
sitished. Enoguyh also had been 


discovered to show, in the strongest - 


point of yiew, the necessity of the 
moon with which he intended to 
conclude, for a committee to take 
ito its consideration the situation 
of afbairs in Ireland, If, however, 
their lordships should consider these 
eircumstances in the perhaps im- 
erfect state in which they were 
hown to be, not a sufficient ground 
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at the present moment for such a 
motion, still there were amply suf- 
ficient grounds previously existing 
lor agreeing to such a proposition. 
That the discontents in Ireland 
chiefly arose from the denial to the 
catholic body of the same rignts 
which were enjoyed by their fellow. 
citizens, there could be no doubt, 
{his topic had been often pressed - 
upon their lordships’ consideration, 
and must be again and again, uatil 
the evil was redressed ; for it was 
an evil which sorely p:essed upon 
a large portion of his majesty’s 
subjects, and tranqniliiiy could not 
be expected until those disabilities 
were removed. Why such dis 
abilities should continue to exist, 
ke was utterly at a loss to discover. 
No ground on reason remained to 
Support them. It was idie to SUD- 
pose thgt there was a single purticle 
of religion in the opposition made 
to the catholic claims. Whether 
aman did or did not worship the 
vircin Mary — whether he cone 
ceived he took the real body and 
blood of Christ, in the ecucharist, 
or whether he merely receiv4d the 
sacrament in commemoration. of 
the sitierings of our saviour, Was 
u matter so. Wholly indifferent to 
all considerations of state,’ that it 
were ridiculous to suppose such 
ditierences of opinion in mere mat. 
ters of religion, could influence 
the minds of men in mere consi- 
derations of policy; some other 
reasons must therefore be soughe 
for continuing che exclusion of the, 
catholics, but none now remained. 
Whatever might have been th 
justice of the policy which formerly 
excluded them from the paie of 
the consituiion, the consideration 
which dictated that exclusion had 
lone ceased to operate. ‘The policy 
which dictated the enactment of 
disabilities upon the catdolics Ks 
| e 
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be sought in the latter end of 
Charles the second; at that period 
a sense of danger had justly been 
raised in the public mind, in con- 
sequence of the well-known dis- 
position of James duke of York, the 
presumptive heir to the crown; his 
well-known propensity to arbitrary 
power, and the support which he 
received from the catholic hady, 
raised.a just alsrm ; and the restric- 
tions upon that body, which were 
then agreed to by parliament, were 
founded upon well-ascertained con- 
sideratious of their necessity to the 
public safety. ‘The subsequent con- 
duct of James duke of York, when 
he succeeded to the throne, fully 
justified all the precautionary mea- 
sures which the parliament had 
previously adopted, and at the 
same time displayed the futility of 
his attempts tu obtain that arbitrary 
power which he sought. During 
the life of that prince also, after 
his abdication, the support which 
he received from the catholic body 
might justify the continuance of 
those restrictions. The same might 
perhaps be said with respect to the 
precender, his son, or supposed 
son, But for a long time this 
family had become utterly extinct, 
and no possible reason could be 
drawn, fiom the consideration that 
operated with reference to that fa- 
mily, for now continuing the dis. 
abilities of the catholics. He could 
not, therefore, discover any even the 
slightest reason for the continuance 
of those disabilities under which the 
catholics so heavily laboured, and 
which naturally and necessarily 
tended to produce irritation and dis. 
content, The situation of the ca- 
tholics formed a cogent reason for 
taking into consideration the state 
of affairs in Lreland, but there were 
also other reasons which pressed in 
the most forcible manner, The go- 


vernment of Ireland and the people 
of Ireland were at this momentacty. 
ally at variance. By the people, 
he did not mean the populace, buy 
persons of rank, consideration, and 
property. With these persons, with 
the great mass of property in Ite. 
land, the government of that part 
of the empire was actually at vari. 
ance. ‘The right of petitioning, 
the sacred right of the people, 

government had attempied to im, 
pede and interrupt, and in their 
efforts for that purpose the govern. 
ment hadfailed. ‘They had brought 
a case before a juryy and notwith 
standing the manner, not very de, 
cent, in which the counsel for the 
crown had challenged the jurors, -a 
jury of twelve men had acquitted 
the defendant. Was not this direct 
variance between the government 
and the people of Ireland, one of 
the strongest possible reasons fer 
inquiring into the situation of affairs 
in that part of the empire? Was it 
not of the greatest importance in 
the war in which we were engaged, 
that the whole united strength of 
the empire should be put forth, and 
that all ranks and classes of his mar 
jesty’s subjects should be united in 
one common bond of unien? but 
how could this be effected, if discon 
tents were sufferedto exist, and their 
causes remain unremoved? From 
every consideration, therefore, of po 
licy and of safety, he thought thet 
lordships were called upon to sé 
about inquiring into the causes of 
those discontents, which undoubt- 
edly existed to an alarming ¢ 
tent in dreland, with the view 

allaying and removing them by 
timely conciliation and concessiom 
His lordship concluded by moving, 
“ That the tear resolve itself iit 
a committee of the whole house, té 
take into consideration the present 
situation of affairs in eet 
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. The duke of Devonshire said, 
he rose to second the motion with 
considerable difidence, in now ad- 
dressing their lor dships tor the first 
time. He could not however 
justify to himself the neglect of an 
opportunity upon so important an 
occasion of expressing his senti- 
ments. He concurred in all that 
had been urged by his noble friend, 
and he trusted that all their lord- 
ships must see the necessity of agree- 
ing to the proposed inquiry—must 
see the wisdom and the policy of 
concikiating the great mass of the 

pulation of Iveland. ‘Tosuch a 
ine o: policy he was a warm friend, 
thinking it the only means of ren- 
dering the empire safe and sccure, 
by the firm and sincere union of all 
classes of the people. 

The earl of Ross observed, that 
the noble earl (Fitzwilliam) had 
spoken. of the discontents of Ire- 
land, and he was not surprised that 
the noble earl should take a deep 
witerest in the affairs of that part 
of the empire, not only from the 
magnificent property lie possesses 
there, but from his serious desire 
for the welfare of ihe country. He 
lamented that there were discon- 
tents, but he could not agree with 
the noble ear] in the mode he pro- 
posed of allaying them. He re- 
eretted that the noble earl should 
lave brought forward the charge 
of tampering with a jury, and 
should have mentioned the name 
of a highly respectable individual. 
As to the discontents in Ireland, he 
lamented them as muchas anyman}; 
but he contended that this was not 
the proper time to discuss the sub- 
0 After what had passed in 

ireland, if the claims of the catho- 
lics were now to be conceded, it 
would appear the result of a timid 
and pusillanimous policy, as if con- 
cession had been eatorted by terror, 
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and the government would be de« 
pews in the eyes of the people of 
Treland. On the contrary, claims 
illeally attempted tu be entorced 
ought to be firmly resisted. The 
noble earl had charged the govern- 
ment of Ireland with ‘attempting to 
stifle the right of petitioning. Had 
such been their conduct, it would 
indeed have been deserving of high 
censure ; but,on the contrary, every 
facility had been given to the exer- 
cise of the right of petitioning. It 
was only when a convention was il- 
legally attempted to be assembled, 
that the powernment feltitself bound 
to interfere, and to put in force the 
law of the land. It was to prevent 
an assembly thus constituted, from 
bearding tke parliament and ma- 
naging the legislature, that the go- 
vernment were imperiously called 
upon te act with firmness and 
decision. He did not see those 
gronuis for alarm which presented 
themselves to the mind of the noble 
earl, and thought that,'f the govern- 
ment acted with firmness, Lreland 
was safe. 

The duke of Bedford expressed 
his great deference to the opinions 
just delivered, but the chief impress 
sion it had Jefe upon his mind was, 
that the nobie earl had not ¢onde- 
scended to pay due attention to the 
able and comprehensive speech of 
the noble mover; and scarcely a 
sentence uttered had been in answer 
to it. The procestants of freland, 
he said, had considerably impeded 
the progress of emancipation: he 
did not mean to implicate in this 
heavy charge the whole of the estas 
biishment, but only that part which 
arrogated to itself exclusively the 
title of “ friends to their king, their 
country, and the constitution ;” 
who called themselves the heads 
and: leaders of the protestant party 
in thatisland, ‘Lhey indeed cluim- 
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ed these distinctions ; but from ex- 
perience he could affirm, that in 
morality, in loyalty, in patriotism, 
and in fidelity, the catholics could 
not beexceeded, The only distine- 
tion was, that the ore was basking 
in the golden suashine of favour 
and emolument, while the other 
was suflering under every civil and 
political deprivation—the jargon of 
party might raise the one, bat the 
acknowledgement ot truth would ex- 
alt the other, and silence those who 
would countenance such gross and 
ibberal absurdity. He did not 
mean to trespass on the patience of 
the house, by considering further 
the relative situation of the govern- 
ment and the people, as the subject 
would be much more preperly dis- 
cussed jn the committee proposed 
by his voble friend ; but he begged 
leave to ask one question of the no- 
bic lords opposite, whether the sen- 
timents expressed by the catholics 
now were either trifliry or momen- 
tary? Did the experience of many 
Successive years, during which this 
feeling had been maintained, prove 
that it was so? Jf it were not, why 
did not government held out to 
them the hand of friendslip and 
peace, when a!) hearts would be cn- 
gaged in deicnce cf every thing 
which the subjects of the crewn of 
En :land hold dear, at a time when 
tie exertions Oi a daring and insidi- 
ous foe rendered it more than ever 
necessary that we sheuld all be unit. 
ed in one commen c:use for one 
comunon interest?) He would not 
thus strengly have impressed upen 
the house the necessity of adopting 
the motion, were he not convinced 
that the fature happiness, almost 
the very existence of Ireland as an 
integrad part of the Biitish empire, 
depended upon the decision of this 
momentous question. 

Loid Abeidecn was not at all 
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disposed to deny that the situation 
of the catholics of Ireland might be 
a very fit subject for parliamentary 
consideration, but he could by no 
means agree that the proper mode 
for so doing was in a committee of 
the house, It appeared to his lord. . 
ship that the subject, important as 
he admitted it to be, was brought 
forward at a time when the discus 
sion was certainly injudicious, if not 
unnecessary. ‘Che Reman catlio. 
lics had in this instance given.a 
proof (of what indeed was extreme. 
ly rare, though not less praises 
worthy) of forbearance, for they had 
not even laid a petition upon the tas 
ble of the house, that their demands 
might be contemplated. ‘The noble 
lord, however, with this good exe 
ample before him, had not beenin 
hike manner restrained, but in his 
forward zeal, which outran even the 
zealots themselves, without advice 
or instructions from Ireland, had 
thought it right to make the propos 
sition which had been this night 
heard.—Supposing that the period 
had been judiciously chosen, sull, as 
the motion itself embraced so wide 
a f.cld of inquiry into the conduct of 
the yovernment of Ireland, which, 
instead of being reproached with 
invectives, should have, in his lorde 
ship’s opmion, received every come 
mendation, he thought that it 
should not obtain the slightest coune 
tenance or support. The question 
before the house was one purely of 
political expediency. As to religi 
ous interference, undoubtedly his 
lordship was ready to allow, that 
where religious opinions were meres 
ly speculative, and possessed No Me 
fluence over the conduct of those 
who profess them, any interference 
on the part of government would 
be tyrannical; but where religious 
opinions are ielt to be inimical to 
the existence of the governmentand 
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to the well-being of the state, they 
are as fit to be guarded against by a 
wise ministry as any species ot poli- 
tical sentiment. —That wasthe point 
in issue, and all that his lordship 
wished was to set aside this claim of 
right, because, if it were impartial- 
ly examined, it would be found to 
be not for a moment tenable. From 
the tone and manner in which the 
noble duke who last addressed the 
house spoke, it would appear as if 
some miraculous result were ex- 
pecied from‘ the concession to the 
claims of the catholics. Althongh 
his lordship was tavourable to a fair 
aud even liberal concession, he did 
not believe that any positive imme. 
diate benefit would be found to be 
the consequence. If, ‘indeed, the 
restrictions were in some degree 
taken off, it could only be consider- 
ed as the removal of a barrier to 
some future improvement m the 
condition of the country and its in- 
habitants, which barrier must ine. 
deed be overthrown, for it was im- 
poss'ble to pass over it—-but the 
present state of that’country, by 
such an action, could not ke in the 
sightest degree meliorated. Ca. 
tholic ,emancipation, to use the 
words, indeed, in an improper sense, 
but to which they had been per- 
verted, could in reality do nothing 
to improve the permanent pro- 
sperity of the country. ‘Che noble 
Guke (Bedford) had adopted to- 
night the language of the catholic 
delegates, and, in his zeal for the 
cause, had accused the Irish govern. 
ment of intolerance: such charges 
were easily made, but the proof of 
them was at all times more difh- 
cult, and, surely, in this instance, 
impossible. He challenged the no- 
ble duke to produce a single in- 
sance of a catholic, whose freedom 
ef speech had been less allowed, 
whose pro; ‘erty had been less secure, 


- 
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or whose person had been less sa» 

cred, than that of a protestant—for 

the convention act, it would be al- 

ways recollected, applied equally to 

beth. If any of these things could 

be shown, then would he (lord 

Aberdeen) allow that the assertion 

had some foundation: til] then he 

must be pardoned if he maintained 

that it were both unjust and injuri- 

ous. ‘lhe conduct.of the Irish ‘ro- 
vernment, if it were chargeable with 

any thing, it was rather guilty of 
too great forbearance; for the catho- 
lic committee was allowed .to be 
formed and to proceed without in- 
terruption : and what followed? A 
convention was formed-of not less 
than 500 delegates, as was stated, 
to give greater weight and a more 
respectable appearance to the peti- 
tion which was to be prepared. 
What, 500 persons to draw up a 
petition! If indeed the house had, 
on any former occasion, refused it, 
as not expressing the general sense 
of the catholic body, there might 
have been some pretence for it; but 
such a circumstance, it was well 
known, had never occurred. What 
then mizht have been the conclu. 
sion of the busineas? Was the no- 
ble lord himself ( Fitzwilliam) pre- 
pared to say, that it would not per- 
haps have been the establishment of 
a catholic government,or the instal- 
Jarion of a catholic parliament? 
Much had been said during the pre- 
sent debate of the catholics of Ire- 
land; but as yet the catholics of 
England had not been adverted to, 
ard his lordship was at a loss to 
conceive what arguments could be 
adduced to show, that to the catho- 
lics of England should not be con- 
ceded all that could be reasorably: 
demanded. ‘he truth was, that 
for the sake of the catholics of Ire- 
land, this most numerous and re- 


spectable body are amerced of se 
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the privi which justly belong 
to Britk ora Mutual for- 
bearance és absolutely necessary, 
and mvtual sacrifices must be made; 
and if the house and the empire did 
not on this principle, his 
lordship had little hope that a fa- 
vourable conclusion could possibly 
be attamed. 

‘fhe marquisof Downshire called 
the atention of the house to the 
meaving and operation of the act 
of wnion, as far as it rem ec eme 
influenced the ity of Irelan 
because he dougit ic connected 
very closely and materially with the 

‘stron in debate. If indeed it 

uld be found that his native 
country had beenconsiderably benee 
fited by this measure, and had reap. 
ed any of those advantages which 
had been held out to her eleven 
years ago, she miht certainly bear, 
with the greatest patience and forti« 
tude, any deprivations which she 
had experienced, and which she had 
severely felt and deeply regretted. 
That any advantages had resulted 
to her, from the contract, was cer- 
tainly not the case of Ireland, and 
much less of the catholics: what 
she had lest by the union was regis- 
tered inthe mind of every Irishman ; 
but what she had guined was a 
matter of much more difficult cal, 
culation, if not of mere conjecture. 
She had been deprived of her legis- 
Lature, of her metropolis, and even 
of her name as a nation; the com. 
monwealth had been reduced toa 
dispirited population; above all, 
she had been mast deeply wounded 
by bemg deprived of her domestic 
residence of the greater part of her 
nobilityand gentry; which had tend. 
ed, more than any thing, to keep 
the remamimg population ignorant 
and debased. The happy fruits that 
bad been reaped, he must leave to 
the determination of noble lords on 
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the other side of the house, whe 
were better able to judge, having 
most tasted them: but Ireland was 
now left barren and_ unprofitable. 
It was asserted by some, and denied 
by others, that at the time of the 
union, an assurance was given tothe 
Irish catholics that they should be 
relieved from the hardships and dif. 
ficulties under which they laboured, 
Such was the statement. Whether 
the catholics ought to have paid so 

igh a price for this expectation, 
might be reasonably disputed ; but 
of this his lordship was sure, that | 
without this expectation the union 
would never have been effected, 
The very essence of union is reci- 
procation of interest and participa. 
tion in civil rights; and where these 
objects were not accomplished, but 
the prosperity of the one depended 
on the poverty of the other, nothing 
but alienation of feeling and discord 
of sentiment could ensue. It was 
for parliament to determine whe- 
ther it was more advantageous that 
both should prosper, or one only be 
successful and happy. The cone 
clusion that the contemplation of 
this injurious compact led to, could 
not be denied, that there may still 
he a nominal union, but that the 
separation of heart and mind would 
be real and permanent. 

Earl Hardwicke spoke in favour 
of the motion. 

Lord Sidmouth declared — that 
he felt himself little able to do jus- 
tice to the subject now before the 
house, The noble earl who origi- 
nated the motion, and’ those who 
agreed with him, treated the sub- 
ject-as involving a question of 
right which had been withheld 
from the higher orders, while 
every thing which was necessary 
for them had been granted to the 
lower ranks of the people. In this 
he could notagree. He cee 

jaty 











that, where there was any thing 
which existed as a matter of right, 
it must be common toall. It was 
a narrow view of a subject to sup- 
pose that, where a thing’ was de- 
manded as aright, the higher or- 
ders only were to be benefited by 
it, It was of the essence’ of a free 
constitution, that any man, how- 
ever low, may rise to the highest 
situations in the state. This 
brought his lordship to sonsider 
from whence arose the unhappy 
state of Ireland, which all must 
agree in deploring. He might be 


‘told that it arose from a_ vicious 


system which prevailed through 
out, For his own part, he was 
convinced it arose from the repeal 
of the penal laws, and from giving 
to the Roman catholics privileges 
which till of late years they had 
not enjoyed, while at the same 
‘time some further privileges which 
they wished, but which were with- 
held, lest the granting them might 
be attended with danger to the 
country in general, were denied 
them. Though he deplored ex- 
tremely that penal laws should 
ever have been esteemed necessary 
to have been imposed, and also 
Jamented the height to which at 
one time they had been carried, stiil 
he was satisfied that there was a po- 
licy, or rather a necessity, for those 
penal statutes at the time they 
were impoced. In expressing his 
opinion as to the relief claimed by 
the Roman catholics, his lordship 
was far from being actuated by 
any desire to derogate from their 
loyalty tg the king, or regard to 
the constitution. If he believed 
they were deficient in either of 
these respects, he would boldly 
state his opinion. He was satisfi- 
ed, however, that there were te- 
nets in their religion vitally incon- 
sisteat with the constitation of these 
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kingdoms, He opposed the pre. 
s@ct motion, bécaus€ he did not 
think it wise or politic in the house 
to endanger the civil and ecclesias- 
tical rights of the protestant inha- 
bitants of this country, by concéed. 
ing to the Roman catholics of Ire- 
land privileges which were incon 
sistent with the rights of which the’ 
protestants were now in possession, 
and to which the Roman catholics 
had no just claim, *On the pro- 
tection of our church, he was satis. 
fied, in a great measure depended 
the welfare of the state. The 
more the one was encroached on, 
the less dependence could be placed 
on the solidity of the other. He 
must therefore oppose the motion 
of the nobleearl for the house going 
into a committee, 

‘Lord Somers was of opinion, if 
the claims of the Roman catholics 
of Ireland could be conceded to 
them with safety, not a single day 
should be lost in doing so. At the 
union between the two kingdoms, 
in which he for one sincerely re- 
joiced, the Roman eatholics hada 
reasonable and a well grounded 
hope held out to them that these 
claims would not be longer unat- 
tended to. If this were so, and if 
this were the only reason why they 
were entitled to have their claims 
conceded to them, this of itself 
was sifficient cauce for now cone 
ceding them. But first, as to the 
policy ‘of the measure: and on 
this head he begged to ask what 
mischief could by possibility ree 
sult from it? There was said to be, 
first, the power and right of sittin 
and yoting in parliament. And 
what was there dangerous in this? 
Suppose fifty Roman _ catholic 
members were returned to the 
house of commons from Ireland, 
ten or twelve from England, and 


two or three from Scotland; what 
could 
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could these sixty, or seventy men 
do against the. 500 or 600 me 

bers of that house? Were these fil- 
ty or sixty members to overturn 
K+ British .constitution ? God for- 
bid that it stood on so unstable a 
foundation! But another mischief 
dreaded by noble Jords who were 
averse froia granting the claims of 
the catholics, was to be found in 
their being rendered capable of 
filing offices the state. Did it, 
however, frem thence follow that 
they must he appointed to those 
offices? He believed that no dan- 
ger was likely to result from grant- 
mg these privileges. Was it not 
more the interest of the country to 
gruut, than of the catholics ta 
claim, a participation in those 
rights? Was there no good likely 
to arise from this concession? It. 
was impossible to suppese that men 
should not be more attached to a 
government after they were put on 
a fvoting with every other person 
in the country, than they were 
while they feit, and were daily told, 
that they were proscribed and su- 
spected persons, Noble lords would 
remove a stain trom themselves by 
yorecing to the present motion, 
"Lhe penal laws which still existed 
m force agaist them, would diss 
grace even a Mahometan. They 
could not even leave a legacy out 
ot their own family, without run- 
ping the risk of its being questions 
ed, It was indeed said, thar no 
person ever informed on such a 
subject. What, however, was this, 
but saying, that out of the very 
lregs ot the people ihere could not 
be found one so vile as to act on 
what was the law of this country 
as to our Irish fellow-subjects ? 
His lordship was convinged: that 
te goveznment of this country 
woud never have to complain of 
having acted liberally towards the 


Roman catholics, or towards the, 
dissenters. —Justice and policy de. 
manded that we should to-day, 
to-morrow, or on the earliest op- 
portunity, do away the disabilities 
under which the Roman catholics 
of Ireland laboured, and that we 
should do so handsomely towards 
them, . and beneficially towards 
aurselves. 

The marquis of Wellesley could 
not conceive a more important 
subject for their lordships’ consis 
deration than the subject of the 
present motion; for Ireland, whe- 
ther its population, its natural re. 
sources, or its situation with re- 
spect to Great Britain, were taken 
into consideration, constituted a 
most important purt of this empire, 
whose most essential and vital ins 
terests were closely interwoven 
with the safety and prosperity of 
that country. In considering the 
motion, it was proper to examine 
the view and object of it; the ef- 
fects which, if acceded to, it would 
preduce on the subjects of Ireland ; 
the state of the passions, the feel- 
igs, the interests of those men 
a would in a more particular 
manner be affected by the question ; 
what effect would be produced 
on the administration of the law 
in freland ; what effect would be 
produced on the tranquillity of the 
country ; what effect would be 
produced on the executive govern, 
ment; and, lastly, what effect 
would be produced on the temper 
ofthe catholics. The sentiments 
which he had entertained with re- 
spect to the concession to the ca- 
tholics, he still continued to main- 
tain, and should never, he trusted, 
depart from. On these conces- 
sions depended the’ safety of the 
empire, the continuance of its glo- 
ry, and the security of the protest- 
ant establishment in chy:ch and 
stuie, 
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ate. But, strongly impressed as 
he was with the necessity of ad- 
mitting the catholics into the bo- 
som of the constitution, he con- 
ceived it unnecessary to agitate the 
question at this moment. His 
lordship entered largely into the 
subject, and concluded with the 
following ‘observations: It had 
been said that nothing could be 
more unreasonable than the desires 
ofthe catholics; that, notwithstand- 
ing all they had received, they 
still continued to desire mote ; and 
that, if their present desires were 
granted, they would also have still 
something ,to demand. Having 
admitted them into the profession 
of the law, they wish to become 
judges; and because you have 
opened the army to them, they 
are so ambitious, that they wish to 
become generals. These unrea- 


sonable wishes are stated against 


the catholics; they are charged 
against then? as something too 
cruel and monstrous even to be 
entertaincd.. _He would assert, 
however, that these were only the 
reasonable results of natural causes, 
aad that parliament themselves had 
occasioned them. When they got 
the power of possessing property, 
was it monstrous to suppose that 
they should wish to represent that 

roperty ‘Could any man deny 
thatall those insatiable notions were 
founded on true natural causes, 
and the most justifiable principles ? 
Having said thus much with re- 
Spect to the rights of the catholics, 
he could not help adverting to 
another point of view in which the 
subject ought to be considered, 
namely, the danger which might 
result from an unconditional yield- 
ing-to the catholics of ‘all their de- 
mands. On many of the substan- 
tual pciats ef this question he cer- 
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tainly agreed with the noble earl ; 
but there were others on which he 
could not help differing materially 
from him: in partictlar he could 
not agree that the present was a 
time to grant the corcessions to 
the catholies ; for in his opinion no 
time could be more unfavourable 
than the present, When the pas- 
sions of mten were so much heated 
and inflamed. And if there was 
an indisposition in many quarters 
to the yielding these coricessions, 
this indisposition must have been 
go much increased by the late con- 
duct of the catholics, m viok- 
tion of the law, that that alone 
must form a great objection to the 
object of the noble earl at the pre- 
sent time. He wonld advise the 
catholics, if they wished their cause 
to be attended with success ; if they 
wished to induce their fellow sub- 
jects to believe that they might-be 
admitted without danger into the 
bosom of the ccnstitution, to con- 
form themselves to the laws, and 
to let their behaviour be di- 
stinguished for order and sobriety. 
If they should in this manner afford 
an example of due submission to 
the laws of their country, they 
would come forward ‘with their 
petition under every advantage 
which might be supposed capable 
of inducing the legislature to ac- 
cede ; whereas, by the adoption of 
a different line of> conduct, they 
would only close against them- 
selves every avenue of access tg 
the constitution. 

The marquis of Lansdowne and 
lord Carysfort spoke tm favour of 
the motion, and lord Westmore- 
land was decidedly against it. 

Lord Moira said, it had been 
asked upon what grounds their 
lordships were to go into a com- 


mittee ? Surely the very terms ond 
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the motion were an answer. The 
object of going into a committce 
was to discuss the state of Ireland, 
and any one of the circumstances 
that had been enumerated was suf- 
ficient to call upon their lordships 
to adopt that measure. Who 
could look at the- state of that 
country, and not say that it would 
be the extreme of folly, madness 
itself, to shrink. from the discus- 
sion? The noble lord ( Westmore- 
land) who spoke last had confound- 
ed the natural and the civil rights 
of the Irish catholics. Standing 
upon the birth-right of Britons, 
they had advanced their claims 
with confidence : they had said, 
* Feeling ourselves Britons, we ad- 
dress you as Britons, and we ask 
you whether or not we are to stand 
upon an equality with you?” 
This is the sentiment which a man 
born in a land of freedom ought to 
feel, and this is the sentiment 
which they have avowed. They 
have always addressed us in the 
gesture of humility; they wish to 
receive as the boon of our gencro- 
sity, what they have a right to de- 
mand as a justice at our hands. 
He would exhort those who shut 
their minds and hearts against the 
condition of Ireland, to consider 
well what they were doing. He 
would implore them to weigh ac- 
curately a would better effect 
the inertness of [reland; and he 
would then have them think what 
its disaffection must be. At a mo- 
ment like this, when a force the 
most gigantic was prepared to act 
against us; a force under the 
guidance of a man whose sagacity, 
whose activity, whose resources 
were confessed creat, was it pru- 
dent to throw from us the ener- 
gies of Ireland? Was this an hour 
to cast away our strength; to 


pluck off our breast-plate befdre 
we descended into the lists? The 
noble lord had said, that the senti- 
ments of this country were change 
ed with respect to the catholics, It 
was no such thing, and the belief 
of it was a miserable delusions 
they too who cherished that cla. 
mour would perish in the storm-~ 
they would infallibly be among 
its victims. He was utterly un: 
able to conceive, indeed, why the 
refusal to grant any concessions 
to the catholics should be so per- 
tinaciously persevered in. The 
necessity for the penal statutes was 
now entirely passed. What dan- 
ger could there possibly be to the 
established church? There was 
nothing in the quality of those sta- 
tutes, the repeal of which can af- 
fect the security of the church, A 
greater peril was incurred in the pres 
sent system of intolerance ; for, in 
proportion as the Roman catholics 
were rendered disgusting to them- _ 
selves, in that proportion they were 
rendered dangerous, The boast 
of the’ church of England had al- 
ways been, that it appealed to the 
hearts and minds of Englishmen, 
and it had hence become one “of 
the main bulwarks of the freedom 
of this country. It was an estas 
blishment so wisely constituted, so 
admirable in all its relations, so 
powerful in its component parts, 
that the greatest curse which could 
fall upon this country would be its 
overthrow. Yet, if it rested upor 
temporal power, it would have the 
fate of every religion so supported § 
it would have the fate of that very 
catholic réligion which was now. 
the object of their discussion. He 
should decidedly support the mo- 
tion of the noble lord who opened 
the debate. 

Lord Mulgrave believed that if 
they 
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they went into a committee they 
would go there not to deliberate, 
but to surrender at diserction ; to 
surrender the church of England 
to the catholic dominion. It be- 
eame them then to consider whe- 
ther it was worth while to do any 
thing for the church of England, 
er whether we should supinely sur- 
render those privileges and rights 
she received from our aneestors. 
He should be at all times, and 
under ali circumstances, averse 
from going into a committee, 
without any outhne of what plan 
was to be pursued, as it could on- 
ly tend to excite the expectations 
ofthe people of Ireland, without, 
perhaps, offering any certainty of 
doing that which they would anti- 
cipatey He thought it necessary 
that astand should be made where 
we now were; nor could he con- 
sent to go any further, till he was 
convinced that it was 2 boon which 
they asked, and no sinister motive 
lurking beneath it; till he was 
convinced that they would be 
satisied with what was to be 
granted. 

Lord Erskine and the earl of 
Darnley spoke in favour of the mo- 
fion ; and the earl of Buckingham- 
shire put it to the hcuse, whether 
they would take advantage of the 
continued indisposition of the king, 
to do an act which they knew 
from the commencement had met 
with his majesty’s positive ard uni- 
torm refusal 2 

Earl Grey most ably supported 
the motion for going into the com- 
mittee. He sani that he had sel- 
dom before addressed their lord- 
ships under feelings of greater em- 
barrassment—not that there was 
any thing on the subject before 
them peculiarly difficult, clonded, 
oF mysterious—-not that he fele that 
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there were any considerations of 
peculiar delicacy or caution, that 
might deter him froma full and 
frank discussion of its merits. And 
sure he was that this embarrass- 
ment did not arise from the con- 
sciousness of having to contend 
with any formidable reasonin 
against the motion; for he ha 
hitherto listened to catch one ar- 
gument against it, and he had 
listened in vain. His difficulty 
therefore lay in attempting to an- 
swer what did not admit of a re- 
ply, and to refute by argument 
what defied ali argument. His 
lordship having examined the sub- 
ject im all its bearmgs, and investi- 
gated the ‘several points connected 
with it, asked, with much anima- 
tion, what was the object of the 
catholic committee ? The most lau- 
dable—the gratification of an ho-* 
nourable ambition. Could the Ro- 
man catholic be tame, cold, or in- 
different in such « pursuit? He 
would be unworthy the privileges 
he looks for; he would not. be 
worthy the few privileges that are 
left him ; without the ambition of 
a freeman, he could be fit only to be 
a slave. ‘Was there then any thing 
in the object of the catholic come 
mittee that made this interference 
on the part of the Irish governy 
ment a measure of policy? No 
man would be bold enough to say 
that there was. if there was 
nothing in the object, was there 
any thing in the means by which 
they endeavoured to effect thas 
object ? This might beas easily an~ 
swered, as they were told that Ise» 
land was unusually traaquil. Then: 
why impose restraints, unless 

felt in that tranquillity the sti 
ness of despair? But there were 
other dangers as great, as awful, 
and as pressing, as any that weak- 
ness 
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ness'@ind intemperance have accu- 
mulated in Ireland. We are con- 
tending for our existence as a peo- 
ple with the most formidable 
‘power; a power that was growin 
in the double ratio of her Savanee 
and our decline. 1f at this hour of 
peril we could be suddenly scared 
from our follies and alarmed into 
wisdom—if bigotry should drop its 
hold pf the national good sense, 
and an enlightened tolerance bring 
back her train of virtues, benefi- 
cencé, conciliation, and justice— 
* Good God!” exclaimed lord 
Grey, “ what might we not then 
hope for! What could we have to 
*fear though France is. Europe— 
though LKurope wert another 
France?" But if, while we are 
davishing our resources with a de- 
sperate profusion; while we are 
drying up the source within us, an 
excessive taxation operating on di- 
minished wealth; while we are 
on the eve of a war with America, 
we are to haveany thing but peace 
or union in Ireland, I know not 
what we can hope, or what we 
may not fear. The noble earl pro- 
ceeded to allude to some of the 
observations of a noble lord oppo- 
site (Ross), which, he confessed, 
ised him, recollecting, as he 
dit, ‘to have read some eloquent 
speeches of that noble lord’s, when 
sir L. Parsons, in favour of the 
catholic cause. Now, for the-first 
time, had a measure of unusual 
¢oercion and severity against the 
catholics been resorted to, which, 
with alk the feelings against. the 
catholic claims which were suppos- 
ed to animate his majesty, had 
never been thought of when he was 
WM @ situation to judge of the in- 
terests of his kingdoms. This 
measvre had been reserved to dark- 
a the prospects of the covern- 





ment of a prince to-whorh the Irish 


catholics had been accustomed tw. 


look up as their brightest hope, / 


_ The earl of Liverpool could not. 


see any ground for going Mto 2 
committee. Indeed, if he were, 


in that house, the most zealous ad » 


vocate for the catholic cause, he 
would not allow a convention. If 
their claims were to be granted, it 
would be asa boon, and not to be 
extorted by such means as those 
now pursued. 
to proceed with this question, he 
‘hoped they would never think of 
going into a committee, till they 
knew what it was that was ex 
pected from them. Let the ad 
vocates for the catholics lay on the 
table of that house a biil which 
should unequivocally show what 
they meant. Catholics and pros 
testants would then know the real 
truth, and all persons ee form 
a» judgement of what they were 

about. ° 
Lord Grenville rose at five 
o’clock in the morning, and began 
by stating, that. the moderation 
and humility of the noble earl’s 
(Liverpool) speech formed a de- 
cided contrast with that strong spi- 
rit of bigotry and intolerance which 
distinguished his entrance into ofs 
fice, when the worst passions of the 
people were excited, and the na+ 
tion disgraced by the scandalous 
** No popery”’ ery excited by hint 
self and his colleagies; his mo- 
deration would then have done 
him credit, but the catholics, -he 
believed, entertained a very just 
sense of his lordship’s kindness 
During the whole of his adminis« 
tration he did not think they had 
received one act of kindness. His 
lordship accused him of the deep* 
est malignity and rancour to that 
body, 
ing 
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e denied that- by remow 
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ing the disabilities which affect the 
catholics, any security would be 
taken from the established church. 
On the contrary, he should regard 
the very measure proposed, the 
full corcession of the catholic 
claims, to be the highest security 
that could be given to the church 
establishment of the united king- 
dom. ‘The question was every 
day becoming more pressing, and 
could not be delayed. Their lord- 
ships would soon have to direct 
to it all their attention and all their 
wisdom. He hoped, therefore, 
when the crisis came, they would 
then have wisdom enough left to 
drop generalities ; and if they con- 
tinued to refuse what was asked, 
to say in what way it was that 
granting the catholic demands was 
to prove injurious to the church of 
England. It would be necessary 
then to prove, that what was re- 
quired for the safety of the whole 
empire was unsafe for the establish- 
ed church. There were two de- 
scriptions of opponents to the ca- 
tholic claims. The one would 
make no concession; the other 
thought the present an improper 
time. He wished to know from 
the latter what reason they ‘had 
tor further delay. He observed, 
that the best way to remove the 
uritation and suspicion which was 
complained of, was to treat them 
kindly. Show that you have con- 
fidence in them, and they will 
place confidence in you. He urg- 
ed their lordships to be no longer 
misled by delusions, which pre- 
vented them froma adopting that 
ce wich could alone knit 
ogether the hearts of all the u- 
lation of the empire: that fh 
would give to the protestant a se- 
curity which he never could obtain 


by pppression, while it would en- 
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sure the attachment of the catholic, 
by presenting to him the charter of 
his emancipation, The question 
being loudly called for, a division 
took place on earl Fitzwilliam’s 
motion. : 


Contents - - > « « & 
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Total - ~« - += 79 


Non Contents - =« = $6 
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Total - - - - 162 
Majority against the motion 83 
Adjourned. 

House of commons, Jan. 31.— 
Mr. Lockhart rose to call the atten« 
tion of the house to the considera- 
tion of this question, whether any 
or what members of that honour- 
able house had a right to sit and 
vote there, after they had been re- 
gularly declared bankrupts? In 
the time of Edward the ‘first, a 
proclamation had been issued, di- 
recting sheriffs not to return per- 
sons who were bankrupts as mem- 
bers of parliament. ‘That procla- 
mation, however, had not been 
properly attended to, and therefore 
that did not go to disqualify per- 
sons so situated from sitting in par 
liament.~ The disqualification, if 


‘any existed on that ground in law, 


arose from the circumstance of the 
parties so situated not retaining 
that qualification which was re- 
quired by law to sit and vote in 
that house. Now he conceived 
that the law not only required that 
a-member of parliament should 
have that qualification at the time 
of his election, but that he should 
retain it so long as he retained his 
seat. ‘It would be but a mockery 
if the law required such qualifica- 
tion in the first instance, and after- 
wards dispensed with it, so that a 
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ness'a@nd intemperance have accu- 
mulated in Ireland. We are cone 
tending for our existence as a peo- 
ple with the most formidable 

wer; a power that was growing 
in the double ratio of her advance 
and our decline. If at this hour of 
peril we could be suddenly scared 
from our follies and alarmed into 
wisdom—if bigotry should drop its 
hold pf the national good sense, 
and an enlightened tolerance bring 
back her train of virtues, benefi- 
eencé, conciliation, and justice— 
* Good God!’ exclaimed lord 
Grey, “ what might we not then 
hope for! What could we have to 
‘fear though France is. Europe— 
though urope othe * another 
France?” But if, while we are 
davishing our resources with a de- 
sperate profusion; while we are 
drying up the source within us, an 
excessive taxation operating on di- 
minished wealth; while we are 
on the eve of a war with America, 
we are to haveany thing but peace 
or union in Ireland, I know not 
what we can hope, or what we 
may not fear. The noble ear! pro- 
ceeded to allude to some of the 
observations of a noble lord oppo- 
site (Ross), which, he confessed, 
surprised him, recollecting, as he 
did, ‘to have read some eloquent 
speeches of that noble lord’s, when 
sir L. Parsons, in favour of the 
catholic cause. Now, for the first 
time, had a measure of unusual 
coercion and severity against the 
catholics been resorted to, which, 
with all the feelings against the 
catholic claims which were suppos- 
ed to animate his majesty, had 
rever been thought of when he was 
in a situation to judge of the in- 
terests of his kingdoms. This 
measure had been reserved to dark. 
ea the prospects of the govern. 


ment of a prince to-whorn the Irish 
catholics had been accustomed to 
look up as their brightest hope, 

, The earl of Liverpool could nog 
see au:y ground for going imto a 
committee. Indeed, if he were, 
in that house, the most zealous ad 
vocate for the catholic cause, he 
would not allow a convention. If 
their claims were to be granted, it 
would be asa boon, and nat to ‘ve 
extorted by such means as those 


now pursued. If the house meant . 


to proceed with this question, he 
‘hoped they would never think of 
gomg into a committee, till they 
knew what it was that was ex 
pected from them. Let the ad 
vocates for the catholics lay on the 
table of that house a biil which 
should unequivocally show what 
they meant. Catholics and pro« 
testants would then know the real 
truth, and all persons might form 
a judgement of what they were 

about. ° 
Lord Grenville rose at five 
o’clock in the morning, and began 
by stating, that. the moderation 
and humility of the noble earl’s 
(Liverpool) speech formed a de- 
cided contrast with that strong spi- 
rit of bigotry and intolerance which 
distinguished his entrance into of- 
fice, when the worst passions of the 
people were excited, and the na- 
tion disgraced by the scandalous 
‘* No popery” cry excited by hims 
self and his colleagies; his mo- 
deration would then have done 
him credit, but the catholics, he 
believed, entertained a very just 
sense of his lordship’s kindness 
During the whole of his adminis 
tration he did not think they had 
received one act of kindness. His 
lordship accused him of the deep* 
est malignity and rancour to that 
body, He denied that by remov 
Ing 
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ing the disabilities which affect the 
catholics, any security would be 
taken from the established church. 
On the contrary, he should regard 
the very measure proposed, the 
full concession of the catholic 
claims, to be the highest security 
that could be given to the church 
establishment of the united king- 
dom. The question was every 
day becoming more pressing, and 
could not be delayed. Their lord- 
ships would soon have to direct 
to it all their attention and all their 
wisdom. He _ hoped, therefore, 
when the crisis came, they would 
then have wisdom enough left to 
drop generalities ; and if they con- 
tinued to refuse what was asked, 
to say in what way it was that 
granting the catholic demands was 
to prove injurious to the church of 
England. It would be necessary 
then to prove, that what was re- 
quired for the safety of the whole 
empire was unsafe for the establish- 
ed church, There were two de- 
scriptions of Opponents to the ca- 
tholic claims. Vhe one would 
make no concession; the other 
thought the present an improper 
time. He wished to know from 
the latter what reason they had 
‘tor further delay. He observed, 
that the best way to remove the 
irritation and suspicion which was 
complained of, was to treat them 
kindly. Show that you have con- 
fidence in them, and they will 
piace confidence in you. He urg- 
ed their lordships to be no longer 
misled by delusions, which pre- 
vented them from adopting that 
measure which could alone knit 
together the hearts of all the popu- 
ation of the empire: that measure 
would give to the protestant a se- 
curity which he never could obtain 


by pppression, while it would en- 
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sure the attachment of the catholic, 
by presenting to him the charter of 
his emancipation, The question 
being loudly called for, a division 
took place on earl Fitzwilliam’s 
motion. 
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Majority against the motion 83 
Adjourned. 

House of commons, Jan. 31.— 
Mr. Lockhart rose to call the atten 
tion of the house to the considera- 
tion of this question, whether any 
or what members of that honour- 
able house had a right to sit and 
vote there, after they had been re- 
gularly declared bankrupts? Ina 
the time of Edward the first, a 
proclamation had been issued, di- 
recting sheriffs not to return per- 
sons who were bankrupts as mem- 
bers of parliament. ‘That procla- 
mation, however, had not been 
properly attended to, and therefore 
that did not go to disqualify per- 
sons so situated from sitting in par 
liament.“ The disqualification, if 
any existed on that ground in law, 
arose from the circumstance of the 
parties so situated not retaining 
that qualification which was re- 
quired by law to sit and vote in 
that house. Now he conceived 
that the law not only required that 
a-member of parliament should 
have that qualification at the time 
of his election, but that he should 
retain it so long as he retained his 
seat. It would be but a mockery 
if the law required such qualifica- 
tion in the first instance, and after- 
wards dispensed with it, so that a 
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person could be invested with it for 
one day, and, though he lost it for 
ever en the next, continue a mem- 
ber of that house. He did not pre- 
sume to say that an inquisitorial 
power should be piven to look in- 
to the qualification of a member at 
any time ; but he thought it might 
be right, when it was notorious 
that such qualification had been 
publicly taken away by the opera- 
tion of the law, that a member 
should no longer retain his seat. 
Such a regulation, however, he 
did not say could be extended to 
the whole house of commons. ‘The 
Scotch members, and the eldest 
sons of earls, he moved as exeep- 
tions. The hon, member then cited 
various statutes on the subject of 
the qualification of members of 
parliament, and concluded a very 
able speech by moving, “ That a 
committee be appointed to inquire 
if any and what persons, being 
members of this house, and be- 
coming bankrupts, are capable of 
sitting and voting therein.” 

_ Sir C. Price seconded the mo- 
tion. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
om observed, it was clear, from 
the hon. gentleman’s own argu- 
ments, that at present the house 
could not come to a resolution that 
bankrupts were excluded from sit- 
ting there by any existing law. «If 
it could at all contended that 
a bankrupt was by law incapable 
of sitting there, it was only by an 
inference that his qualification was 
affected by his bankruptcy ; but 
still, as persons had seats in that 
house, who had no qualification 
by property, their qualifications 
could not be affecied by bankrupt- 
cy, and therefore by law it could 
not be maintained thit bankrupts 
were excluded fiom parliament. 


It was another question, whether 
or not there might be reason for 
making a law to exclude bankrupy 
from sitting there ; but as the lay 


at present stood, they could not by 


any means be excluded. A mem. 
ber of parliament might becomea 
bankrupt after the close of parlia. 
ment, and might get his certificate 
signed by the time the next session 
commenced, and in new 
perty to qualify him to hold his 
seat, and was he then to be dis. 
ssessed of it on such grounds = 
Sepia of fraud, any one could 
move the expulsion of a member 
on that ground. A member of 
that house might lose his property 
after one session, and yet, by the 
death of his father or relation, or 
by some other circumstances, he 
might by the next session be a 
richer man than he had ever been 
before. A person might be a 
bankrupt, without being insolvent, 
and insolvent without being a 
bankrupt; so that the mere circum. 
stance of his being made a_ bank 
rupt was not of itself enough to 
disqualify a man from holding a 
seat in that house. He objected 
to the motion before the house, 
which was for appointing a com 
mittee to inquire if any and what 
persons were capable of sitting and 
voting there after being made 


bankrupts, or in other words (he | 


was sure his hon. friend would 
know he meant nothing disrespect 
ful) the motion was for the ap 
pointment of a committee to read 
an act of parliament. This he 
thought unnecessary, as he could 
not see that this house could entet- 
tain any doubt of what the law 
was on that subject. If any doubt 
existed, it might be proper to 4p 
point a committee to search 


journals; but on the present © 
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casion he could see no necessity 
to appoint the committee proposed. 
Whether or not it might be expe- 
dient to bring ina bill to alter the 
law, was quite another question, 
on which at present he had no dis- 
position to pronounce an opinion. 
The motion was negatived. 

Feb. 3.—Lord Morpeth rose, 
pursuant to his notice, to make his 
promised motion _repecting the 
state of [reland. He wished to call 
the attention of the house at once 
to the propriety and expediency of 
admitting the catholics of Ireland 
tothe full benefits of the British 
constitution, and he called upon 
all those who entertained no other 
objection to their claims, than the 
apprehension of abandoning the 
protestants of Ireland, to bear in 
mind that those very protestants 
were now as zealous im promoting 
those claims, as the catholics them- 
selves, and considered the favour- 
able reception of them as essential 
to the security of the protestant 
esablishment in Ireland, and to 
the yeneral prosperity of the em- 
pire. It had been objected, that 
the granting these claims could 
render no real service to the great 
body of the catholics—would it nat, 
he asked, be removing from them 
a ground of justifiable discontent ? 
Was it nothing to the private sol- 
dier to see the officer who had led 
him to victory, raised by his merit 
to command a regiment or au ar- 
my? Was it nothing to the pea- 
santry of a country to see their 
gentry occupying the highest poli- 
tical stations? There were two 
classes of objectors to the catholic 
claims; the first composed those 
who objected to the principle, and 
who would perpetuate for ewer the 
exclusion of the catholics from the 
constitutton—such persons dreaded 
the subversion of church aud state 
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from the alleged designs of the 
cathol'cs, in contradiction of all 
the most solemn tests and declara- 
tions made by the latter; but even 
though they did indulge in this il- 
liberal and utter disbelief of the 
catholic, who owed his exclusion 
trom that house to his conscientious 
regard to truth ?—if, however, the 
cathoh¢ was notto be believed, 
did those gentlemen believe it pos- 
sible that, looking at the catholic 
religion, counterbalanced as it was 
by the great body of dissenters in 
this empire, a class of men cefe 
tainly not interested in building up 
a catholic hierarchy upon the ruius 
of a protestant establishment. 
He contended that the catholics 
could not doitif they would. He 
next adverted to the measure of 
union, and thought that the con- 
sent of the catholics had been se- 
cured to that measure by an un- 
derstanding that their emancipa- 
tian should be the consequence. 
The greatest statesmen of modern 
times, however they differed upon 
other points, agreed as to the neces- 
sity and justice of conceding a par- 
ticipation of the constitutionto the 
catholics. The great mind of Mr. 
Fox never made a nobler display 
ot its great powers than in advo- 
cuting the claims of the catholics. 
He trusted that gentlemen would 
at least give the question a fair in- 
vestigation, and not look at it 
through the mist of their prejudices. 
Sooner or later the cause of jus- 
tice aud of the catholics must pre- 
vail. It was most desirable not 
ouly that the concessions required 
should be granted without delay, 
bu: that they should be granted 
spontaneously.’ The manner of 
giving was often as important as 
the giit itself. After some other 
observations, the noble lord con- 
cluded by moving, “ That this 
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house do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to 
take into consideration the present 
state of Ireland.” 

The marquis of Tavistock se- 
cotided the motion. 

Sir John. Nichol said, he could 
not look upon this question with- 
out considering it as one that in- 
volved in it the security of the con- 
stitution. He was anxious not to 
be misunderstood : every enlighten- 
ed man held bigotry in just abhor- 
rence ; but he trusted that it was 
not necessary to cease to be a chris- 
tian in order to cease. to be a bigot. 
He flattered himself he had no ré- 
ligious prejudices, but he should be 
sorry if he had not religious pre- 
ferences: In this spirit, and with 
this feeling, he would frankly say, 
if the concessions now sought 
for could be granted to the catho- 
lics with safety to the constitution, 
that reason and justice required 
they should be ted. But if, 
on the other hand, they could not 
be granted with safety to the con- 
stitution, then reason and justice to 
the catholics themselves required 
that they should not be granted. 
But the catholics, they were told, 
came before them not to solicit con- 
cessions, but to demand their patu- 
ral rights. The natural rights of 
the catholics! It was now too 
late to be dragged back by any new 


age td to those exploded no- 
tions that went to the root of all so- 
.cial compacts, by making the indi. 
.vidual morally Soames be of so- 


ciety. But others contended, that 


what was now sought for was no- 
thing more than the constitutional 
privi of the catholics.. Where 
do these privileges lie? In what 
f ony of the constitution are they to 
>be found? If they.are privileges, 
.they are conferred by the laws. 
Where are the laws which so cons 
. 
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fer them? Butin fact they arenot_ 
in the constitution ; the constitue — 
tioh not only does not give them, 
but refuses them: consequently, to 
grant those concessions, they must 
first change the constitution ; theres — 
fore the question before them was” 
not whether they should give cer. 
tain rights to the catholics, but 
whether they should alter the con: 
stitution. The thing proposed was , 
neither more nor less than an alter.’ 
ation in the constitution. ' And now, © 
if that was the proposition before 
them, it was materially nec 
to bear in mind throughout the dis. 
cussion of it, that no proposed al- 
teration should be allowed to im 
air or destroy any of the fobs 
lading essential opens of that 
constitution. This being granted 
to him, he would ask if the ascend. 
ancy of the protestant church was 
not an. essential property of that 
constitution, and the question 
would be, how far the granting of | 
those ‘concessions would affect that 
ascendancy? It was here to beré 
collected, that that revolution, s0. 
fondly and so justly called the glo- 
rious revolution, did not go to esta 
blish merely a protestant king, but 
to surround him with a protestant 
council, a protestant ministry, and 
a protestant parliament. That 
glorious revolution was not found- 
ed merely on religious preference, 
but our national religion was pre 
ferred, among other reasons, be- 
cause it had been found at-all times 
most favourable to the cultivation 
and the maintenance of the most 
rational principles of civil liberty: 
The honourable gentleman con- 
cluded with saying: When the 
state of the catholic changed from 
ignorance to knowledge, tut 
bulence to order,— cog he grew 
more enlightened, less bigoted, 
more civilised,—then, ae 
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“attempt might be made more au- 


spiciously ; but at present, to make 
him equal with the protestant, 
would be to prepare the way for 
the destruction of the protestant 
ascendancy. ‘The catholics them- 
selves would make the attempt— 
they must do it—it was not in hu- 
man nature to suppose they would 
not. ‘The two religions could no 


more go hand.in hand, equally to- 


ther, than two stars could move 
m the same sphere. Let the cas 
tholic be instructed and enlighten- 
ed by constant and familiar inter- 
course with his protestant country- 
men, let him be taught 'the value of 
the blessings of the British consti- 
tution, and then, and not till then, 
it might be safe to grant him con- 
ditionally what he sought for. But 
as circumstances now stood, he 
trusted that parliament was not to 
be teased, much less intimidated, 
into a premature and dangerous 
REAR Where could they 
stop more safely than at that point 
at which they were now arrived ? 
The circle round their protestant 
establishments. had been gradually 
diminishing—let it contract no fur- 
ther, lest it should reach that vor- 
tex, within whose sweeping violence 
a protestant throne, a protestant par- 
liament, and a protestant consttu- 

tion, might be ingulfed for ever ! 
Mr. Canning could not but re- 
pret that. the question had -been 
rought into discussion at the pre- 
sent moment. He regretted it, be- 
cause he could not but feel that 
animosity might be created against 
the ¢laims of the Roman catholics 
of Ireland, after the speech of his 
right honourable and learned 
end. He was aware that the 
agitation of the question at the pre- 
sent moment brought. along with 
it disadvantages from which he 
have wished to see it re- 
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bh of hi 

right honourable and learned frend 
it had been encumbered with ad. 
ditional disadvantages, which 
not fairly ta have belon to. 
object now in view. ere Mr. 
Canning very cloquently expatiated 
on the subject, and finished a mat 
terly speech with saying: I firmly 
believe that the time is now come 
when this great work may be, by 
the exercise of prudence ‘and tém- 
per, at length accomplished ; and 
when all those who do not, with 
my right honourable friend, think 
the restrictions essential to our cone 
stitution, may, by the gradual dis- 
sipation of hostile prejudices, no 
longer find any difficulty or insu- 
perable obstacles to encounter. 
Considering ‘still, however, that a 
ee ty concurrence of sentiment 

ould be first manifested, and that 
the measure now proposed may be 
attended with the various practical 
disadvantages, I must give my voté 
against the motion. 

The honourable C, Hutchinson, 
lord George Grenville, Mr. Her- 
bert, and sir Arthur Pigott, were 
for the motion. | 

Mr, Wellesley Pole justified all 
the measures of government.. He 
then entered upon the general que- 
stion of the propriety ot concedin 
the demands of the catholics, an 
declared that he never was one of 
those who thought that no further 
privileges should be granted to 
them, but at the same time he was 
fully convinced of the impossibility 
of putting them on the'same foot- 
ing, in relation to the church and 
state, as the protestants.. He 
thought that the catholic body 
had pursued a line of conduct, and 
exhibited a tone of temper, which - 
put it beyond the power of parlia- 
ment, at present, to alter their con- 
dition. He concluded by express: 
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lieved ; but by the s 
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ing his decided hostility to the 
motion. , 


Mr. Sheridan replied, and the 
question wasadjourned tillnextday. 


Feb, 4.—The order of the day: 


for resuming the adjourned debate 
on the state of ireland being put 
 hitobn Rewpcit begged thd 

n Newport in- 
dulgence of de acs, Teng much 
indisposed, while he defended him- 
self against an attack made upon 
him, on the former night’s debate, 
in his absence—a detence which, 
he trusted, he should always be 
able to make in regard to his pub- 
lic conduct. He should always, 
he trusted, entertain a due respect 
for the authorities of the coun- 
try, but in doing so, he must be al- 
lowed to say, that the privy coun- 
cil could not make law; and that 
when it issued any declaration as 


law, any person, or body of men, . 


had a right to remonstrate against 


it, doing so in decent and nr oe 
ad 


ate language. It was true, as 

been said on the former night, that 
he did attend a meeting of the ca. 
tholice of Waterford ; and he did 
tell the people assembled at that 
meeting, that it was from that 
house that they were to look for re- 
dress of their grievancés, ‘He was 
never one of those who would turn 
away petitiotcrs or complainants 
from the door of that house. There 
was a time when the disaffected did 
instil into the public mind, that the 
door of that house was shut against 
them ; ‘and lately government, in 
an infatuated moment, secmed to 
have entered into a conspiracy to 
turn them away from the doors of 
the house. What! Did they think 
there was safety in refi'sing to listen 
to the petitions of four millions of 
their fellow-subjects? Did they 
think that that was a line of con- 
duct which would tend to tranquil 
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lize them?. In this house there 
were fresh views of a subject every 
year ; their minds were never tobe 
shut against conviction i 


their sentences were never to be 


vt 
rr 


supposed 
conceived as definitively given; 


year Og 
next. -He called on the house, 
therefore, to meet the just and mo. 
derate demands of 


unite the empire in harmony and 
reciprocity of interest. 


r. C. Adams, and several other 


members, spoke ‘strongly against 
the motion; Mr. Parnell was in 
favour of it. After this, lord 
Castlereagh spoke at length 


press his view of the subject in de- 
tail upon the house, but he could 


not hep thinking that the present — 


moment for agitating this question 
was most inauspicious. The ca- 


but what they had refused one 


might grant the very . 
catholics | 
while in their power, and thus to j 


He . 
said, he did not feel it necessary to © 
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tholic mind was not «prepared for — 


the concessions, nor had the feel- 
ings of the protestants been duly 
consulted in the late proceedings 
in Ireland; but he was perfectly 
ready to acknowledge that he had 
always had a feeling of reserve in 
pressing this question, which he 
never was disposed to disguise, in 
which he was fully justified by his 
duty, and warranted on constitue 
tional principles, He did undoubt- 
edly consider that there was an ins 
superable difficulty to concession at 
the period when his lordship retired 

— Mr. wi A office 
il, inav j uarter, to 
which he felt ic right we y im- 
plicit deference. is Opinion was 
net founded upon any idea of the 
importance the general objece 
tions urged one 
it arose entirely from different con- 
siderations—it originated in the re 
spect which his lordship felt. diss 
posed 


in 


claims, but 
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not that he felt that there was any 
expression contained in the corona- 
tion oath, hag did not leave the 
ing at free ‘liberty to legislate 
wn this subject, as had been done 
en former important concessions 
were made to the catholics, which 
he was convinced were still remem- 
bered by them with gratitude. Still, 
however, there was a conscien- 
tious belief that the measure would 
militate against the security of the 
established church; and although 


. his lordship was firmly convinced 


that the oath itself was imposed 
upon the king more in an executive 
than a legislative capacity, yet this 
ig was not to be superseded. 
With regard to the proceedings in 
Ireland during the last summer, 
his lordship felt anxious to say a 
few words. He was willing to put 
the most favourable construction 
upon them ; nor were, in his mind, 
the a a of intemperance, or 
want of prudence, to be made 
against the whole body of the ca- 
tholics, ; After observing upon the 
disposition shown.to support these 
concessions by the protestant part 
of the community, his lordship en- 
tered into the question, whether 
the quantum of power, which the 
catholics would thus obtain, could 
be safely intrusted to them? and 
although it could not be denied 
that there was some danger attend- 
ing it, yet the balance was cer- 
tamly much in favour of the catho- 
lies, and no evil had yet been found 
to result from the grant to them 
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question, which he was the more 


The anxious to state, as he had to make 


out a defensive case, th® onus pro- 
bandi being undoubtedly with 
who supported the propriety of . 
granting the concessions, He 
strongly deprecated, in conclusion, 
going into a committee, without 
any definite plan being proposed, 
y guided by the unintelligible 
discussion that had taken place on 
this subject both within and with- 
out the house, which he entreated 
gentlemen no longer to counte 
nance, : 
Mr. Whitbread was now, as he | 
always had been, most desirous that 
the house should concur in the 
motion proposed, and he a 
with many of the general proposi- 
tions stated ; but he begged leave 
to give his most unqualified dissent 
to the assertion made by the last 
speaker, that the discussions on this 
subject had retarded the object the 
catholics had in view. Discussion 
alone, he maintained, had raised ‘ 
them from that state of abject sla- 
very in which they were once plun- 
ed; and to repeated discussions 
they would owe their ultimate and 
complete liberation, which the noble 
lord himself, after balancing the 
difficulties and dangers with the ad- 
vantages, had confessed ought to 
be accomplished. Mr. Whitbread 
adverted to the consequences of the 
catholic disabilities, as they affected 
military men, and prevented them 
frum rising in the army beyond a 
certain rank. Irish brigades, he 
continued, are formed on the con- 
tinent, because Irishmen, ardent, 
brave, and enthusiastic, full of ho- 
nour, and eager for distinction, 
could not submit to those restric- 
tions which limited their views of 
promotion in a British service.— 
| + 
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What were the consequences? In 
almost every battle which this na- 
tion had ton the continent, 
at the battles of Blenheim, of Ra- 
milies, and of Malplaqnet, Irish- 
men had been brigaded against us, 
This had hitherto been the case, 
_and this would still be the case; for 
-what was now being done? The 
game barrier was interposed, and 
ge same effects. would follow.— 

tep by step the Trish had acquired 
what privileges they possessed, and 
those acquisitions were the result of 
successive discussions. In 1793 
their intellect was allowed to have 
birth and expand ; now it had ar- 
rived at maturity, and he would 
ask, if it was intended to brigade 
that intellect jn our service, or was 
it to be turned against us? Allud- 
ing to the speech of a right ho 
nourable gentleman ( Mr. Canning) 
on the preceding eyening, he was 
happy to add his testimony of the 
singular eloquence by which it was 
distinguished. With that right ho- 
nourable gentleman he perfectly 
concurred in every thing, except 
the commencement and the con- 
clusion of his speech. An honour- 
able member had declared his opi- 
nion of that speech in these words : 
satis elogquentia, sapientie parum: he 
would rather say, satis eloquentie, 
sapientia satis. He was not sur- 
prised, however, that the argu- 
ments of the right honourable gen- 
tleman had not produced convic- 
tion in the house, for they had not 
rb 8 conviction in the speaker 

imself. Ye he (Mr. Canning) was 


in a situation last night, when some. . 


thing different might hive been ex. 
ted from him—last night he was 
imself emiaticipated, He was un- 
der no control from office feelings : 
e was under no restrictions from 
the influence of his colleagues ; 
his genius took its full flight : 
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his plumage displayed all its bright. 
est hues: and what was the cons, 
quence? Labouring to convince 
every body else, he could not a 
last obtain his own vote !—-Wasthis _ 
the man who had hithérto beenth 
enemy of the catholic claims? Wag 
this the man who when in office had - 
distinguished himself as the streng. — 
ous opposer of catholic concession? - 
— Was this the man who had cop 
curred in that vote which went to 
disqualify a catholic from bein 
bank director in Ireland Ala? 
such is the inconsistency of human 
nature, this was the same a 
We were now told by him, he wo 
be ready to accede. to ‘the catholie 
claims, provided . certain animosis 
ties were allayed, certain prejudices 
doneaway, and tranquillity restored, 
These conditions were certainly as 
unreasonable as those of the Jearn 
ed civilian who succeeded him’ in 
the debate. “There were no mor 
grqunds for supposing that tran 
quillity could be restored till these 
concessions were granted, than for 
believing that catholic emancipa- 
tion would’ be decreed by the re 
meval of delegates from Ireland to 
Norwich. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman stipulated, as a prelimi 
nary, that certain prejudices should 
be removed; but who had con 
curred so much, who assisted s0 
much to generate those prejudices. 
as the right honourable gentleman 
himself and the noble lurd (Castles 
reagh) with whom he had _ acted? 
In 1807 these prejudices did not ef 
ist ; in 1807, the whole of the coufe 
try was tranquil; but in 1807 the — 
member for Northampton aroused 
the one, and violated the other} 
and yet now he was an advocate 
for catholic emancipation, with cer+ 
tain paesetary provisions ! Might 
tf r. Whitbread) not exclaim, 
as he contemplated this circum 
| stances 
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stances O innocent. inconsistence 
of human nature! Much had been: 
said about the menacing attitude 
which. Ireland had assumed, and 
the impolicy as well as the degra- 


dation-of submitting to this threat-. 


ening aspect. To him it appeared, 
that we first made the attitude, we 
first: drove-them to the necessity, 
and then:we declare that we will not 
yield to it. . But did not historical 
evidence go against the right ho- 
nourable. gentleman in his declara- 
tion of the impolicy of acceding to 
menacing attitudes ? In the reign of 
Elizabeth great concessions had been 
made to the Irish, and surely their 
attitude was as menacing as now, 


‘But she was a sovereign who knew 


how togive ; she knew how to be- 
stow as the boon of her free grace, 
what, when she gave, was received 
with gratitude. Other sovereigns 
onl w how to withhold, and 
at ioe they have been forced to 
yield to menacing attitudes. Had 
not this been the case in the Low 
Countries in the~reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and had it not been the 
case with America? And yet, at 
that period, there were persons in 
that house who talked as big about 
menacing attitudes as they didnow, 
America, however, had now grown 
to a state of importance; and with 
America there seemed to be no 
prospect of avoiding a war—a war 
with an independent people, and 
hot with rebels, as they were called 
at the period he had alluded to. 
The right: honburable gentleman 
said, hata new era’ had dawned 
upon the Irish—-the day-spring of 
their liberty had appeared. And 
Was it not to be supposed thar the 
people of Ireland had watched this 
rew gra with the fondness cf de- 


votion ; that they had hailed it 


with the .ardour © of gratitude? 
They supposed it to be commenced; 
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and they asked, Can you now take 
our claims into consideration—can, 

ou now listen to our grievances? 

0, replied the right honourable 
gentleman: you must remove your 
prejudices 5. you must allay your 
animosities, and then we will listen 
to you; Did he think what would 
be the disappointment of the people 
of Ireland at this? Did he thmk 
the whole*business was not watched 
in Ireland ?, Would they hear him 
talk/of the signs of the times, and 
yet suffer him to neglect them? 
The advice contained in the right 
honourable gentleman’s conditions 
seemed to fim to be, that effects 
should precede causes. The cause 
that would remove the prejudices, . 
the cause that would restore trans 
quillity, was concession: grant that, 
and the effect would necessarily fol. 


low. But, it had been asked, what 


havethe Irish catholics to give in re» 
turn for thisconcession? They would 
be able to give us all their energy—- 
they a be able to give us all 
their loyalty—and they would be 
able to give us an united empire. 
Werenot these exchanges worth ob- 
taining ? The right honourable gen- 
tleman had illustrated his argue 
ment by an allusion to the reign of 
Henry IV. of France. But what 
did that monarch do? He conceded 
the claims of the Hugonots, and 


then all dissatisfaction ceased. The 


Hugonots were not, as had been 
represented that night, a small and 
unimportant body—they were nu- 
merous. and powerful; and Sully, 
that admirable minister, that pat- 
tern of all ministers, that upright, 
honest, wise, and conscientious ad- 
viser of -his sovereign, had de- 
clared, in that very page where he 
records the edict of Nantes, that 
the insolence of the protestants had 
never risen to such boldness as at 
the very moment when this edict 

was 











what would have been his counsel ? 
Ttue it is, (he would have said 
that your majesty is well dis 
towards your protestant subjects : 
—true it is that all your majesty’s 
subjects, dnd your protestant sub- 
jects in particular, thought the 
time was come for discussing their 
claims, and listening to their grie- 


vances ; but certain y objec- 
tions exist, certain Mietle prejodices 
must be removed, certain paltry 
animosities must be allayed; and I 
advise your majesty, therefore, not 
to suffer the question to be now 
taken into consideration, Such 
would have been the right honour- 
able genileman’s advice.. But 
Henry IV. would have spurned 
such a minister from his presence. 
But, it had been said, if the claims 
of the catholics of Ireland be 

ted, the same must be granted 
to the catholics of England. Cer- 
tainly, and it ought to be so. Nay, 
more: the test actsmust be repealed, 
and the dissenters would have their 
immunities also. And where was 
the danger to the established church 
from this? He (Mr. Whit- 
bread) was a member of the es- 
tablished church, and he wished to 
see it’ fortified by the removal of 
all those restrictions which were 
only aweight and an incumbrance 
upon it. These fears about the 
established church were always 
sounded in our ears, as often as the 
present question was agitated. If 
the catholic claims were granted, 
the church would be overturned ; 
if the dissenters were relieved from 
tests, which were virtually abrogated 
every year, the church would be 
overturned. In fact, however, the 
church of England, from the purity 
of its peincipite, from the firm root 
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it had taken, never. could be oven 
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own want of foresight. The 
about the church of England, how, - 
ever, was not a peculiar one. We 
had seen it stated by a frave Ge 














vine, that giving away the biblé 
ure fousmain of al our religions 
owledge, - without gloss or com, 
ment, would overturn the church _ 
of England. Thehonourable mem. — 
ber concluded an eloquent and mog 
animated speech, by adverting t» 
the opinion expressed by the nght_ 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Cam 
ning), that concession might be 
delayed till the catholics were ina 
state-of flat despair, and when ther 
petitions would be a species of res 
venge. Good God ! continued Mn 
Whitbread, might I not exclaim 
here, O wonderful ignorance of 
human nature! Could it be sup 
posed that men exasperated by 
disappomtment, furious from_ Op, 
pression, and intemperate 
necessity, would employ the whit 
ing accents of petitioning? 


feared they would not; he feared 
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they would adopt a different lans al 
guage; and lest, therefore, they G 
should be driven to that extreme le 
he thought that parliament should Bay su 
gratuitously accede totheir claimss, $0 
The attorney-general _ replied, ac 
Mr. Ponsonby argued in behalf of tic 
the motion, and was followed by to 
Mr. Perceval, who declared that | th 
he gave the noble lord who brought @y th 
forward the motion credit, both 
for his motives and for the ability Hy di 
he had displayed in its suppott: m 
He was sure he was not paying af m 
ill compliment to that noble lord w 
say, he deplored, however, in com> alt 
mon with other members, the cala-. pe 
mity which had taken it out & —m th 
those hands which were fully com: . 


petent to do it justice. This ht 
thought he might say, for it. be 
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to feelings which the senti- 
ments or differences of party’ ought 
not toinfluence. But at the same 
time he could not withhold his 
disapprobation, both of the 
mod adapted on this occasim by 
the other side of the house, and of 
the object which that mode w:2s se- 
lected to accomplish. Upon the 
subject of the catholic 
claims, said Mr. Perceval, “ my 
opinions are well known—I have 
seen no reason toalterthem—TI have 
before said that I could not con- 
ceive a time, or any —- of cir. 
cumstances, which could render 
further concessions to the catholics 
consistent ‘with the safety of the 
state, and to those opinions I con- 
tinue to adhere.” The right 
honourable gentleman then entered 
into anargument, in order to show 
that the veto was the only security 
that had ever been suggested—and 
that this had been retused by the 
catholics, who, though willing to 
receive concessions, were not quite 
so willing to concede. Some se- 
curities, Sicceer were ceemed by 
all men (and _ particularly lord 
Grenville, who had stated in his 
letter that he must despair of the 
success of the catholic cause, unless 
some arrangement of this kind was 
acceded to) to be essential condi- 
tions ; and as these were not likel 
to be ranted, he could not think 
that this was a fit time for any fur- 
ther discussion of the question. 

Mr. Grattan said, if the con- 
duct of the catholic body had been 
more vehement than.that of men 
ma the full enjoyment of their rights 
would have exhibited; if ic was not 
altogether constitutional in every 
point, parliament themselves were 
the cause } they had deprived four 
millions of people of their rights, 
and they were not to be astonished 
that these four millions of peoplehad 
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spirit enough to feel the injury. 
The.catholiss were called gente 
triumph over their prejudices, as if 
the prejudices were altogether on 
the side of the catholics. It should 
not, however, be a victory of one 
sect Over another sect, but of both 
against common prejudices; and 
the result of this mutual victory 
would be, the establishment of pub- 
lic tranquillity. The conduet of 
parliament towards the cathdlics 
was injurious te the best interests of 


the nation. Ittaught them to con- | 


sider that the principal argument 
against their cause, however invin- 
cible, was not to be defined; but 
if the people were to be familia- 
rized rorepeated defeats, they would 
destroy hat spirit by which the 
liberties of a people were to be pro- 
tected. The refusal of the catho- 
-lics to take the oath wished to be 
imposed upon them, was the strong- 
est argument in their favour ; for a 
deist, an atheist, nay, even Lucifer 
himself, might take that oath which 
the catholics would not take. He 
did not consider the catholic oath 
intended as an evidence of the ca- 
tholic conviction, but as an evidence 
of their political disaffection ; 
and whenever this disaffection 


ceased, the principle on which the | 


oath was justifiable ceased also. 
It had been said, that concession 
to the catholics of part of their 
claims formerly ¢ «duced no good, 
and that they were dissatisfied at 
that government under which they 
were granted, Did the concessions 
produce no good effect ?) What! 
was itno advantage that the soldiers 
and satlors, after the repeal, shed 
their blood with pleasure at your 
command? Although the ministry 
who granted the concessions derived 
no advantage, the ease and facility 
with which the army and navy 
afterwards were filied; was an ad. 

vantage 
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vantage to the country. A right 
- honourable and learned gentleman 
(sir John Nichol) thought it would 
be advisable to wait till the Insh 
were better informed, and less dis- 
orderly and less barbarous. But 
this wasa reflection on the English 
vernment. However hard the 
aws under which they suffered, 
still an affectionate peasa filled 
the armies of their country. With 
respect to the danger of the church 
—the church establishment was 
not made for the ministry nor the 
king, but for the people. It had 
been thonght proper to give the 
religious establishment of England 
to the people of Ireland, in which, 
perhaps, thay were right; but they 
were wrong if they im upon 
the people of Ireland the English 
church, and-then miade that a rea- 
son for disqualifying them for the 
enjoyment of their rights.-—Was it 
to be said that the establishment of 
the English church was not compa- 
tible with the liberties of the 
ple? He had never seen any i 
ation proposed in church or state, 
without going into a committee ; 
and he lamented to see the manner 
in which the ministry were raising 
up imaginary difficulties, for they 
seemed to embrace the difficulty 
merely because they were in oppo- 
sition tothe principle. Any thing 
might be food for opposition to an 
unwilling mini <*. He remem- 
bered, whenthe lrish reform was 
proposed, no plan could be found 
practicable; but when the union 
came, it wasall done in less than a 
week, Upwards of twenty-five law- 
suits existed at present in Ireland. 
They had gone to law with the 
whole people of Ireland, and they 
had gone to law with individuals, 
and no less than five actions had 
been brought against the lord chief 
justice ; there were suits on all sides, 
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and able lawyers on all sides; 
yer against lawyer: evil aga 
evil: longrobe against longrobe. 
but would the fire which raped, 
present in Ireland he extingnj 
‘by all the twentyefive law-suits, @ 
by all the sufferings of the membe 
of the Lrish committee? The 
not exist in this or that chief just + 
or in this or that secretary, butip 
the’ law itself ; and in order topn 
duce ai a i it Was necessaryip 
repeal the law. When an arter 
the political body was tied mia 
body naturally fell into convulsion, 
The Irish catholics exhausted ther 
treasure and their blood in the de 
fence of theempire ; the peopled 
England were not insensible 
their merits, nor unwilling to a 
knowledge their merits; and sup 
posing the minister should procun 
a temporary triumph, he wouldtel 
him, that the honest feeling, that 
the honour and honesty of the . 
ple of England, would not Jo 
support him in that triumph. Whe 
ther this country should stand 
fall in her struggle with the enemy 
of Europe, he wished it might 
stand or fall with Ireland—but with 
Ireland in the possession of equal 
privileges and equal rights. 

For the motion - - - - 1% 

Against it- - - - - -@ 


Majority against the motion 
Feb. 6.4+Mr. Whitbread noticed 
the riotous proceedings which had 
presi’ three Mea at Notting 
am, and inquired if mipister 
were prepared to go into an i 
qu? upon the subject. J 
. Ryder said that those not 

had greatly subsided within the lat 
few days, and that an opportunity 


_would. be afforded of exa 


the ‘subject when the. police 2 
which was now in_preparatith 
should be produced. Mi 
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Mr. Wallace then moved the ap- 

: t of the East India com- 
mittee ; which being opposed by 
Mr, Creevey, 

Mr. Grant said that - com- 

would not oppose the exten- 
eno seanaaaselal tabercositeé with 
India: of the advantages likely to 
be derived from laying the trade 
with India open, he believed that 
the sanguine expectations now en- 
tertained on that head would end~ 
in disappointment. The European 
traders in the ports of India and 
China‘had more goods in their 
warehouses than they could sell; 
and they found that European 
were becoming more and 
more unsaleable. The Americans 
managed this traffic with more 
advantage, because they were neu- 
trals, and could carry Indian com- 
modities into the ports of France. 

Generals Tarleton and Gas- 
coigne said that the merchants at 
the out-ports would be greatly dis- 
appointed if the trade with India 
was not laid open: the former latd 
great stress upon the commer- 
cial distresses of the town of Liver- 
pool, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Feb. 7.—On the motion for the 
second reading of the bill for pre- 
venting the granting of offices in 
reversion, Mr. W. Dundas and the 
chancellor of the exchequer op- 
posed it, as holding out a hope 
which would not be realised, of a 

‘reduction in the public expendi- 
ture, and tending to excite a popu- 

r clamour. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, sir J. Se- 
bright, lord A. Hamilton, colonel 
Bastard, Messrs. Ponsonby and E1- 

» Considering the bill asa mea- 
sure of economy, supported the se- 
cond reading, 

Mr, Whitbread observed, that 
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the only two gentlemen who had 
spoken against the ‘bill were two 


very principal reversioners. The 
second reading was then opposed 
by 50 to 54. | 


Mr. Perceval then moved that it 
be read a second time on this day 
six months; to which Mr. Bankes 
moved an amendment, that it be 
read a second time this day fort- 
night. The amendment was lost 
by 52 to 55. 

. Mr. Ponsonby then moved that 
the house should adjourn imme- 
diately ; which was likewise lost by 
45 to 59. 

House of. lords, Feb. 10.—The 
earl of Liverpool, in moving the 
thanks of the. house to lord Wel- 
lington for the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, dwelt on the importance 
of that fortress as opening a way 
into almost the centre of Spain. 
The capture of it in 1810, when 
Massena with 110,000 men made . 
his attack on Portugal, was owin 
to the very inferior force which 
lord Wellington commanded, not 
exceeding 17,000 British and 14,000 
Portuguese. But though the Bn- 


_ tish commander thought it neces- 


sary to limit himself to the defence 
of Portugal, by retiring behind the 
lines of Torres Vedras, he never 
lost sight of the necessity of reco- 

vering it. His nrst step was to re- 

store the fortifications of Almeida, 
in order that it might serve as a de- 

pot; and he was happy to state 

that that fortress was in a respect- 

able state of defence. His lordship 

here paid a handsome ‘compliment 

to the different departrnents of the 

army, which had,.under the disad- 

vantages of a siege in the depth of 

winter, taken the fortress by storm 

in so few days, which had cost the 

enemy amonth. This was a blow 

to the enemy which he did not ex- 

pect 5 


110 
the calculation upon scienti- 
age ag 


being, might 
out sastiiee days; Mar. 


mont had therefore calculated on 
being in time on the 24th. . 
His lordship concluded by movinz 


the thanks of the house to lord 
Wellington, for the skill, ability, 
indefatigable exertions, and con- 
summate wisdom manifested’ by 
him in tie siege of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. This and other motions 
of thanks to general Graham, the 
other general officers, and to the 
engineers of the artillery, British 
and Portuguese, were agreed to 
nem, diss. ; as also a tribute to the 
merits of major-gen. Mackinnon. 
In the commons, the same day, 
after a speech from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in'which he Gwelt 
upon the skill aud valour displayed 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, votes of thanks 
were passed to lord Wellington, 
enerais Graham, Picton, Colville, 
Banfard, Vandeleur, and Pack; 
likewise to the officers and privates 
of the artillery and engineers, and 
to the officers and privates of the. 
Portuguese army serving under. 
lord Wellington -—An address to 
the prince t, for erecting a mo- 
nument to the memory of inajor- 
general Mackinnon, was then voted. 
Feb. 11.—Mr. Creevey, after an 
historical account of the rmposition 
of the 44 per cent. Island 
duties, and the abuses which pre- 
vailed jn regard to that fund by the 
numerous pensions paid out of it, 
such as $0002. per annum to the 
earl of Chatham, 15002, to lady 
Grenville, and 9000/. a-year to the 
late duke of Gloucester, for twenty 
years, moved for a committee to 
examine into the nature of this re- 
venue, its amount and application. 
Messrs. Long and Perceval op- 
posed the motion, alleging: that 
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these duties formed of 
reditary revenue of the cr 





express act of parliament. ‘ 
fr, Whitbread observed, thatth 
purity of the opponents of this i 


















tion was_questionable, as they had 
each a pension of 15001, a 
from the fund. a 
Mr. Marriott suggested, that a 
the duties were a voluntary gifton 
the part of the people of ba 
does m the exuberance of their Joy 
alty, they should be dispensed with 
now that the colonies were 
heavily taxed, and reduced to such 
distress The motion was then ne 
gatived by 50to 19. ° 2s 
Feb. :15.—-Mr. Whitbread, after 
a prefatory speech, in which he it- 
ferred from the official papers pub 
lished by the Ameritan gover 
ment, that there had been a want 
of conciliation on our part towards 
the Americans, and that Mr. Pink 
ney, during his mission to this coum 
try, experienced much ee and 
incivility from marquis Wellesley, 
who did not return an answer 
many of his notes until after thelapee 
of weeks, moved an address to the 
prince regent, for copies of the cote 
respondence between the two 
vernments, and the different 
sters, on the part of both countries 
Mr. Stephen declared that the 
charges made by the honourable 
mover were unfounded. Americ? 
had advanced agant and Wi 
heard-of pretensions, which were il 
compatible withour maritimeright® 
. Curwen spoke with m 
warmth against the orders in cou 
cil, and. ee measures of goveri 
ment. He concluded by. expres 
ing a hope that the honourabe 
gentleman (Mr. Perceval) woul 
not continue much longer to direct’ 
the councils. of the country, = 
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& hope that his ‘majesty’s 


that his removal would lead to an 
entire:change of measures. 


Mr. Perceval said, it was not his go 


wish to enter into.a discussion now 
of those points for which the ho- 
nourable gentleman wished those 

pers to be produced; and he 
should vote against the production 
of them, because he thought that 
ministers ought not to consent to 
lay a foundation for a discussion 
which, in their opinion, might do 
harm at the present moment, and 


could be productive of no good..- 


The honourable gentleman seemed 
to think that the correspondence 
between the two countries was now 


, finally closed, and that therefore 


there could be no danger in their 
ction. He, for his part, 

that the correspondence was 

not finally closed; and while a 
of sort remained, how- 

ever slight, he would wish to che- 
rish it, and do ae could 
increase irritation. He thought it 
possible that there were points in 
those discussions which might still 
be brought to a favourable issue, 
and which could hardly be expect- 
ed if those matters were publicly 
discussed in that house. He was 
extremely desirous to believe that 
Pa oo issue ~— 7 Fin 
what a in the t 
state of thin ama therefore he did 


not feel himself at liberty to go- 


freely into such a discussion until 

final determination. There 
‘were many points in the conduct of 
America which he could not now 
characterize by those epithets that 


_ he would concéive himself justified 


in using, if an amicable settlement 
of those points became impossible. 
An honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Curwen) had more than once, in 
the course of his speech, expressed 
present 
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ministers were not likel to 
hold that. situation, Whatbeee 
Iden dreams might be indulged 
on this subject, he must say, as far 
as he knew any thing about. the 
matter, he rather imagined that 
the honourable gentleman would 
find that his consolatory prospects 
would not open upon him. so plea- 
santly as he imagined. But if the 
system which the honourable gen- 
tleman so’ strongly recommended 


‘were to be a system dictated to the 


government of this country to pur- 
sue, then indeed he should feel 
py to quit his present situation, and 
not to form a part of any admini- 
stration which should pursue a 
course so hostile, as he conceived, 
to the true interests of the ise 
ending tie aiadennion, eopremna 
s ion expressed 
by the tone and manner of the right 
honourable an (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer), still he 
felt perfectly confident, from the 
state of the discussions between the 
two countries, and from the pre- ; 
vailing feeling in this country, that 
it was y ible that war © 
could be avoi If it were car- 
ried on in the spirit and tone ex- 
pressed by an honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Stephen), he 
augured most serious mischi 
from it. The honourable member 
then proceeded to coatend that the 
system introduced by the orders in 
council was in itself an evil, leaving 
out of view the imminent danger 
of their involving us in the calami- 
tous contest with America. No- 
thing could more surprise him than 
to hear an honourable and learned 
gentleman talk so loudly of our 
commerce being prostrate before 
these orders were adopted, and as- 


serting that they had produced 
great commercial prosperity. He ° 
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could hardly believe it possible that 
any man should be so utterly igno- 
rant of the state of our trade; so 
utterly unacquainted with all that 
was going on around him, as to 
bring forward such an assertion. 
The number of bankruptcies every 
day taking place—the crowds of 
starving manufacturers in our 
towns—the circumstance of whole 
regiments being necessary to keep 
the peace in one of our large manu- 
facturing districts—and the peti- 
tions sent up from the potteries, 
from Sheffield, and Liverpool—all 
proved the calamitous effects of the 
orders in council on the commerce 
of the country. 

Mr. Wilberforce gaid that, for 
his part, he was ready to admit 
that there was scarcely any mea- 
sure consistent with the honour and 
security of the country, to which 
he would not resort, rather than en- 
gage in a war with America; but 
at the same time he must be per- 
mitted to add, that be did not re- 

rd this motion as calculated, in 
its effects, to promote conciliation. 
Neither was he prepared to throw 
the blame of our commercial di- 
stresses entirely upon the orders in 
council. These orders had at first 
been very popular amoug the mer- 
cantile classes ; and though many 
outcries should now rise against 
them from the same quarter, yet 
the house ought not, when discuss- 
ing their policy, to be influenced 
by feelings which such complaints 
were apt to excite, but to look back 
on the past, as well as. forward to 
the future, and form a comprehen- 
sive view of what would be most 
beneficial to the country under all 
circumstances. He felt that a war 
with America would be extremely 
hur'ful to this country; but he be- 
lieved it would be still more cala- 


mitous to America: He was aly 
of opinion, that among all thinki 
men in this country there was the 
strongest disposition to maintain 
peace between the two nations, Of 
this the honest and cordial warmth 
with which Mr, Pinkney, the late 
American minister, was received 
at all the public meetings which he 
attended in this country, affordeda 
strong proof. 

«Several other gentlemen spoke, 
and Mr. Whitbread replied ; after 
which on a division there were 

Ayes 28 
Noes 136 
Majority 108 against the motion, 
Feb. 14. Mr. Ryder called the 
attention of the house: to those acts 
of outrage and disturbance which 
had for a considerable time pr. 
vailed in and disgraced a part of 
the country. In the course of the 
proceedings, which were already 
well known to the house, private 
property had been violated and de. 
stroyed, and the dwellings of in 
dividuals forcibly entered by armed 
nfen in disguise. Soon after the 
first manifestation of this disorderly 
and insurrectionary spiiit, the mr 
litia of the county of Nottingham 
had been called out, and the pro 
gress of the rioters was for some time 
arrested. The same turbulent and 
outrageous proceedings were after 
wards renewed; and application 
being made to government, sev 
squadrons of dragoons were order 
to march to the scene of these dé 
predations. Fears began to be && 
tertained lest a similar spirit of 
mult should pervade the countes 
of Leicester and Derby. No requ 
sition for military assistance had 
however, been neglected by govert 
ment, and in the month of Decetir 
ber last there were not less, po 
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@ition to the militia and cavalry, 
than 1000 regular troops in that 
part ‘of the country In which the 
outrages had been perpetrated. He 
could venture to say, that nq ap- 

lication for military force had ever 
been made unsuccessfully, the force 
having almost always been supplied 
on the very day of the application. 
He had dispatched an intelligent 
magistrate, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the most desirable and 
speedy way of putting an end to 
the disturbances. 
December a reward was offered on 
the conviction of any of the rioters ; 
a measure, he was willing to admit, 
of doubtful policy, and whiclt it 
would have been better perhaps 
never to have resortedto. About 
the 13th of January, two magis- 
trates were again dispatched, with 
a number of police officers. These 
things he stated, not for the pur- 
pose of answering any charge 
which he supposed his conduct 
might be liable to, but merely out 
of respect to the house, conceiving 
that, when any new measure was 
called for, it was necessary to show 
that all those which were computi- 
ble with the existing laws had been 
fruitlessly employed. It was, he 
feared, but too true, that in many 
cases the master had been an active 
accomplice’ with the workmen in 
the destructive practice of breaking 
of frames; and this would account 
why, with all the exertions 1 
magistrates, so little had yet been 
discovered, The whole-had been 
carried on and organized in a way 
such as he had never heard of bes 
fore. Such had been the manages 
ment at every one of these ontra Zesy 
that nothing had ever transpired 
to allow a Magistrate to appres 
hend any individual, The out. 


rages were ' j 
ae generally committed 


On the 18th of 
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about the close of day, by: per- 


sons assembled m small numbers of 
three or four, who entered a house 
without exciting any suspicions and, 
holding a pistol to the owner, broke 
the machinery without noise, while 
a party of. military was often ia 
sight, or within 100 yards distance. 
At other tumes a village would be 
entered by about 30 men, who had 
previously placed sentries around 
the village, to the number of about 
20, making in all a body of 50 
men; and yet not the slightest 
knowledge of the mischief could 
be obtained, till after all the indi- 
viduals had effectually retired from 
the work of. destruction. He did 
not conceive it necessary for him at 
present to enter into any discussion 
respecting this business. As far as 
his information ‘reached, the causes 
of these disturbances had arisen 
from the immense trade in Notting- 
ham three or four years ago. At 
that time a great extension of manu- 
factures took place from the expor- 
tations for South Americas Not 
only all the ordinary workmen were 
even then employed, but a number 
of independent frames, as they were 
called, were let out to different in- 
dividuals throughout-the country. 
This state of things began to cease 
about two yéars ago, when a num- 
ber of the manufacturers discharged 
their workmen, and a great degree 
of distress was the consequence. 
These, he believed; were the real 
causes of all the distress and dis- 
turbunces which had taken place. 
But whatever distress might be felt 
by individuals, it was impossible to 
countenance the mode of proceed- 
ing which they had adopted, and 
which would have the effect, per- 

haps, of driving wut the manufac- 

ture itself from the county of Not- 

tingham. On this subject it was 

impos- 
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impossible to have two opinions. 
The question for the house now 
was, to provide some legislative 
enactment, to put a ‘stop to the 
outrages. ‘The house were aware, 
that by the 28th of the present 
king, cap. 55, the breaking of frames 
was made felony, and punishable 
by transportation. ‘l’his enactment 
had proved completely inswflicient 
to deter from the commission of 
the offence guarded agamst ; and 
it was his intention to propose that 
it should now be made capital. 
He was, in general, no friend to 
the increase of capital punishments, 
The offence in question must be 
committed from some of the basest 
motives which can possibly actuate 
the human mind, and deserved a 
proportionate punishment, . The 
principle on which he went was, 
that this offence was one which was 
dangerous to the best interests of 
the country; and such an offence, 
according to the definition of one 
of the greatest lawyers and best 
men of this country, sir Mathew 
Hale, was deserving of death. He 
would read. to the house his defini- 
tion of the offences which merited 
capital punishment. — [Here he 
read an extract from sir M. Hale} 
Frames to the number of above 
1000 had already been destroyed, 
and property to thé amount of 
from 6 to 10,000/. thereby lost, 
The great difficulty was detection. 
It might be said, perhaps, that this 
severity of punishment would not 
remove the difficulty, and that it 
would remain precisely what it 
was ; but he apprehended that the 
risk which the guilty person must 
incur, would be the paramount ob- 
jection in his contemplation, and 
would probably ‘deter him, while 
a more moderate punishment would 


be outweighed by the principles of, 
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malice and revenge by which the 
rioters were actuated. There was 
another measure which he had ql. 
ready spoken of to the house, and 
thay was, to renew the old system 
of watch and ward throughont the 
country, with such alterations as 
would accommodate it to the erist. 
ing state of the country. If this 
system had been introduced previ. 
ous to the disturbances, it was pro. 
bable that they would have been 
crushed in their commencement. 
Colonel Eyre (member for the 
county of Nottingham) seconded 
the motion. He could not bu 
think the present would prove asa. 
lutarv measure. No alteration was 
proposed to take place, but such as 
was necessary to bring into action, 
the old and established law of the 
land. It might, perhaps, be thought 
that this measure was not equal t 
the emergency ; but as it was com 
sistent with the common law of the 
land, he hoped it would have a trial, 
Mr. John Smith (member - for 
Nottingham) joined with those who 
had preceded him, in thinking that 
these disturbances were of the most 
alarming nature, and would have 
been still more alarming had they 
been allowed to spread over the 
ae counties. Hea 
with the right honourable gentle 
man (Mr. Ryder) in thinking that 
the mischief was really dreadful; 
but yet he was extremely unwilli 
that the punishment of death sh 
be resorted to, because he was 
afraid that such a_ punishment 
would, instead of promoting, ¢0l 
tribute-very much to retard convit- 
tion. Something, however, he was 
willing to allow, must be done} 
and if terror would put down the 
mischief, he was ready to support 
it. ‘There was ‘another point 


wished to advert to: There w4% 
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no law existing against the destruc- . 


tion of lace-frames, a branch of 
manufacture of as much conse- 


> ar he believed, as the manu- 


facture of stockings. On this sub- 
ject he might be mistaken, but he 

lieved there was no law existing 
against the breaking of lace-frames. 

e did not think, considering the 
present state of the country, that 
he should oppose any thing which 


- had a tendency to put an end to it. 


He thought the right honourable 

ntleman (Mr. Ryder) had shown, 
droughout the whole of this busi- 
ness, a degree of zeal, perseverance, 
and talent, which could not be suf- 
ficiently admired. With respect to 
the other. measure, he would not 


_ say much, as it was not necessary 


in Nottingham. The magistrates 
“of Nottingham had, from the be- 
ginning, conducted themselves with 
a vigour which he could wish to 
see every where imitated. They 
had divided the respectable inhabi- 
tants into detachments of fifties, 
who were ready at all times, day 
and night, when requisite; and 
such had been the good effects of 
these efforts, that in a town of 
40,000 inhabitants, containing more 
misery than he had ever before 
seen, the magistrates had hitherto 
been able to preserve the public 
peace, with a few exceptions which 
no mortal vigilance could have 
ere ees The town of Notting- 
am had therefore gone beyond the 
measure of the rt. hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread wished that there 
Was a standing order of the house, 
that no enactment which involved 
capital punishment should be made, 
Without previous inquiries by a 
Committee as to the necessity of 
such enactment ; and with regard 
to the infliction of the. punishment 
of death, so far from its operating 
aS acheck upon crimes, they had 
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rather increased thandiminished., It 
had been observed by the honourable 
member for Nottingham, that the 
disturbers wént about armed; but 
it was to be remembered, that the 
penalty of death now proposed to 
be inflicted was for breaking frames, 
and not for using. arms. He re- 
gretted that distress should have 
driven them to such acts; but the 
question for the house to consider 
was, whether the punishment pro- 
vided by the present bill would 
prevent the repetition of such. ex- 
cesses. Would the facilities of con- 
viction be increased by it? Cer- 
tainly not. Was there any occa- 
sion for haste in passing tae bill ? 
Certainly not. He repeated his 


-wish, therefore, that a committee 


should be appointed ; that no penal 
enactment should pass without such 
solemnity and such inquiry as 
might leave recorded evidence of 
the grounds upon which they had 
acted. Might it not otherwise be 
thought, as it was too generally 
thought by all who had written 
upon thecriminal code of this coun- 
try, that we inflict the penalty of 
death too slightly? If a committee 
were to be proposed, he should 
certainly vote for its appointment. 
He was the first who called the 
attention of that house to the 
Nottingham riots, and on that oc- 
casion he expressed something like 
a doubt whether the es of 
state for the home department had 
done his duty : he was happy, how- © 
ever, now to add, that from inqui- 
ries which he had made, he was 
convinced the right honourable 
gentleman had done his duty ina 
most exemplary mapner; and this 
was the opinion of all who had op- 
portunities of knowing the fact. 
The magistrates of the town of 
Nottingham had also. done their 
duty in a manner no less exeme- 
He plar ys 
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plary,—and what was the conse- 


quence ? The evil had been cured. 


No frames had been broken in that 
town for the last month ; and there 
was every reason to believe that, if 
no. legal enactment were to take 
place, no more frames would be 
destroyed. With regard to the 
country, however, there might be 
reasons for the adoption of a dif- 
ferent system. 

Mr. Herbert thought, that be- 
fore the present bill was allowed to 
be brought in, the house ought to 
know whether such laws as at pre- 
sent existed, applicable to the evils 
under consideration, had been found 
insufficient upon trial, This was 
what they did not know, but it was 
what. he hadtold them. He con- 
ceived the appointment of a com- 
mittee necessary; and if no one else 
would move for that committee, he 
would himself take this opportunity 
of doing’ it. 

‘The question was then put, that 
leave be granted to bring in the 
bill ; when the house divided, 

Ayes. - + = = = © © 49 

Noes - + = = + = = ll 

Majority- - - - . 38 
The bill was aceordingly brought 
in, and carried through both houses 
in afew days, though not without 
oppositionirom sir Samuel Romilly, 
sir Arthur Pigott, and others, in 
the commons, and in the lords 
from the earls of Lauderdale and 
Grosvenor, and the lords Holland 
and Grenville. 

Honse of lords, Feb. 18.—The 
earl of Liverpool presented a mes- 
sage trom the prince regent, stating 
that his royal highness, in consider- 
ation of the eminent services of 
lord viscount Wellington, had been 
pleased to confer on him, and the 
heirs male of his body, the dig- 
nity of anearl, by the name, styie 


and title of earl of Wellington; and 
that his royal highness was desitons 
that an annuity of 2,000/. should 
be granted to the said earl of 
Wellington, in addition to thean 
nuity before granted to him. 
Feb. 20. nena of his 
royal highness the prince 
having been read by the lord lag 
cellor, | 
The earl of Liverpool said, that 
in calling their lordships’ attention 
to his royal highness the prince re. 
gent’s most gractous message, it 
must be present to their minds, 
that the conferring the title alluded 
to was the first act of the unre 
strained prerogative of the crown 
vested in the prince regent ; and 
he was convinced that no act could 
have given more universal satis 
faction, in whatever point of view 
it was considered. To the mili. 
tary service it would be a test of 
the disposition of the prince regent 
to confer rewards where those re 
wards were earned by meritorious 
acts ; and it would operate as an 
additional stimulus to those set 
vices, when they saw that their exer 
tions ‘would’ meet with those re 
wards to which they looked up 
with satisfaction. All classes of 
the public also, he was convinced, 
must contemplate with satisfaction 
the honour conferred upon the ne 
ble lord alluded to—an honour 
which was most justly earned, and 
where the conduct of the individual 
receiving it -reflected splendour 
upo the honour conferred. He 
avoidedsaying any thing that could 
tend t«produce any difference « 
opinion; and he thought that, with 
reference to the merits and services 
of the noble lord alluded to, there 
could be none; nor did he imagine 
that any one could doubt that the 
honour conferred had been most 
justly earned; in which case, the 
pro 
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posed grant of an annuity fol. 
pi as aac | corollary for 
the due support of that honour. 
His lordship concluded by moving 
an address, declaring the readiness 
of the house to concur in making 

od the proposed annuity. 
o Earl aicosdaas said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion, but to 
suggest that the grant ought to be 
extended to enable lord Wellington 
and his posterity t© support the title 
conferred, and that his posterity 
might not, by the want of means 
to support the title, become depen- 
dent on the crown. He instanced 
the case of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, i) which a large estate had 
been granted to support the honour 
conferred ; and that of lord Nelson, 
in which a sum of money had been 
granted for the purchase of an 
estate, for a similar purpose. Con- 
trasted with these was the case of 
the late earl of Chatham, to support 
whose title a provision had been 
granted, which had failed to his 
posterity. In this view of the sub- 
ject, therefore, he thought that 50 
or 100,000/, ought to be granted 
tolord Wellington, in addition to 
the 20007. a year: or that instead 
of 2000/. GOOO/. or at least 4000/, a 
year ought to be granted. He was 
afraid that he could not now make 
any motion to the effect he had 
mentioned, but when the bill came 
before the house the opportunity 
would be afforded. He could not, 
however, suffer an expression in 
the address to pass without notice, 
in which it was stated that the series 
of exploits inthe peninsula had been 
emimently beneficial to the interests 
of the country. Whilst he acknow- 
ledged the high merits of lord 
Weilington, and the army. he com- 
manded, he could not agree to the 
asécruon contained in thiis expres- 
Son. Although the capture of 
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Ciudad Rodrigo had covered our 
army with glory, and crowned them 
with a wreath of never-fading re- 
nown, still he could not consider it 
as of much importance witha view 
to the great objects of the war. 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz were 
said to be the keys of Portugal; 
but were they the keys of Madrid, 
or of the passes of the Pyrennees ? 
He thought that either a great and 
combined effort ought to be made 
in the peninsula, or that we should 
confine ourselves altogether to a 
maritime war. He thought it ne- 
cessary to say thus much, in order 
that he might not, by his silence, 
bé supposed to concur in the ex- 
pression to which he had object- 
ed. 

The address was agreed to nem, 
diss. / 

The same subject was brought 
by Mr. Perceval before the com- 
mons on the following day, who 
after expatiating on the merits of 
lord Wellington, said, “ Sir, I am 
convinced that the committee will 
unanimously agree with me that we 
have but one duty to perform on 
the present occasion, and that is, 
to adopt the recommendation of his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
with respect to the proposed graat- 
to the earl Wellington—l! therefore 
move, That it is the opinion of 
this committee that a net annuity 
of 2U00/. be granted to his majesty, 
out of the consolidated fund, for’ 
the purpose of enabling his majesty 
to grant an aunuity of a similar 
amount to general the earl of Wel- 
lington, in addition to the former 
annuities granted to him, and sub- 
ject ta the same limitations.” 

Sir Francis Burdett expressed his 
doubts whether the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Perceval) was 
sufficiently skilledin military science 
to render his om a perfectl 
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safe guide for the direction of the 
committee, For his pen ney not 
being disposed to rest his faith upon 
the Sieve assertion of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, on a question 
of this nature, he should not do his 
duty, if, without better evidence, 


he assented to the propositions. As® driven away by famine, the French 


to the real merits of lord Welling- 
ton, the. honourable bajonet de- 
clared himself totally incompetent 
to judgeof them, because he was not 
sure that he knew all the facts neces- 
sary to enable any one to form a 
correct opinion on the subject. He 
had the army estimates at hand, 
however, and from these it appear- 
ed that lord Wellington had at his 
command. .a much ater force 
than any that could be brought 
oe him. He really thought 
at the test of distinguished merit 
was to perform great things with 
inadequate means ; but here it was 
almost impossible to conceive that 
less should have been done when 
the means were so ample. (Hear! 
hear!) Gentlemen might cry 
“ Hear! hear?’ but he should be 
much better pleased to hear their 
reasons than their noise. . Their 
cries were, indeed, marks of dis- 
approbation, but they were nothing 
more ; they certainly contained no 
argument, and ‘might therefore, 
perhaps, as well be spared. It ap- 
peared that lord Wellington had 
54,000 British troops, and 33,000 
Portuguese if British pay, who 
had been characterized as bein 
equal to any troops in the world, 
Here was an army of 87,000 men ; 
but besides these, there were 18,000 
said to be in the Portuguese pay ; 
and in addition to all this, there 
was the Portuguese militia, amount- 
ing to 80,000 men: so that his 
lordship must have at least 180,000 
men in arms, independent of a nu- 
merous body of ordenanza. Yet, 


with all this immense force at hip. 
command, his lordship had suffered 
a French general to penetrate intg 
Portugal with an army of 60,00) 
men, and to maintain himself there 
till he was at length driven away. 
by famine; and when at ’ 
general retreated 300 miles without, 
material loss of any description, 
When he looked at all this, he could 
not see any grourfd for the exulting 
manner in which the exploits of 
lord Wellington had been cele 
brated; Then, with respect tothe 
resent campaign, he was ata 
fds to discover the reason of the 
terms of applause and admiration 
with which it had been. charac 
terized. Me might be told of the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo: but 
he believed it was the opinion of 
many military men of great skill in 
their profession, that nothing was 
more sure to be lost\than this for 
tress, whenever our army sat down 
before it. Whoever could bring an 
army to that spot, and keep posse® 
sion of it for any time, was sure t0 
have the fortress. It appeared that 
it had no proper out-works; and 
yet that the place was of such a n& 
ture, that it required a large 
son to defend it-—4000 men at least. 
In this instance, the garrison 
amounted, at most, to no more that 
1500; and indeed it was so ve 
weak, that even the attack, wh 
was only designed as a feint, sue 
ceeded in taking the place. (Hear! 
hear!) Herepeated that theseexpre> 
sions of disapprobation were no argu 
ment, He was perfectly open to com 
viction, and might possibly alter his 
opinion, when better informed ; but 
he was speaking from the’only facts 
within his own knowledge, or that 
of the committee. The garrisoa 
must be admitted, on all hands, @ 
have been very weak, and 
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Wellington had an army of 12,000 
men at thesiege. He always heard 
with exultation of the valour di- 
splayed by the British troops; but 
whatever that ‘valour might have 
been, the very circumstance of a 
feint having been turned into a real 
attack, was a proof of the weakness 
of the garrison. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he could not -see the 

round for all this exultation. 
Then, by way of comparison, it 
might not be improper to see how 
the French had conducted the same 
campaign. Suchet had taken Tar- 
ragona and Valencia,and sent away 
into France 47,000 prisoners, in- 
cluding Blake, and some of the most 
distinguished Spanish officers, This 
was a most important fact, and one 
which could neither be denied nor 
understood: and then, in the cam- 
paign of Massena, it must be re- 
membered that the enemy took Ba- 
dajoz,a much more important for- 
tress than Ciudad Rodrigo, The 
former was only 120 miles from 
Lisbon, with an easy communica- 
tion; wheteas the latter was 300 
miles from Lisbon, with a difficult 
communication in every respect. 
Besides, it ought to be recollected, 
that this very place had been lost : 
lord Wellington had left it to its 
fate, and we ought to balance ac- 
counts with him. He took Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and we were granting him 
an annuity; but then he had lost 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and yet he had 
not been deprived of his pension, 
There was another consideration 
very material, in his view of the 
subject. Even if this exploit has 
been as splendid as it was represent- 
ed, he should fee! a strong objec- 
tion to voting away the money of 
the people in their present distress- 
ed situation. They were at this 
moment legislating to repress those 
acts to which certain classes were 
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driven by hunger and_ despair, 
They were making it a capital of- 
fence to break a stocking-frame, 
and some even went so far as to de- 
scribe this as a species of construc- 
tive treason, With these scenes 
passing around us, we were called 
upon for such grants as this! The 
people called to us for relief, and 
we gave them a halter! He wasin 
hopes, once, that the house would 
have agreed to a committee, to ex- 
amine into the situation of these 
poor people, before they proceeded 
to hang them—or at least to passa 
law for that purpose. He repeated 
that they were driven to these acts 
of desperation by hunger and de- 
spair ; and in such a state of things 
he could not agree to load them 
with additicnal burthens, Butsup- 
pose this achievement had been as 
splendid as it was represented, and ~ 
the condition of the country had 
been at the same time as flourish- 
ing as it was really desponding, 
still he should object to the mode in 
which this grant was to be made, 
While the ministers had immense 
sums at their command without the 
control of parliament, out of which 
they granted pensions at their plea- 
sure that never met the public eye, 
he should say that no additional 
burthen ought to be laid on the 
consolidated fund, till these sums 
were properly applied. They were 
large enough, he was sure, to re- 
compense’ all the merit that had 
ever existed: in this or any other 
country. 

Mr. Canning declared that for 
such a species of dissent as this, 
and the reasons on which it was 
founded, he certainly had been 
totally unprepared. He did not 
pretend to any great skill in mili- 
tary affairs, but he did not think it 
possible for the most ignorant on 
that subject t6 look at what had 
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been done—to look at. what was 
the state of the peninsula of Spain 
and Portugal, and what were the 
feelings of the country with regard 
to it, at the time lord Wellington 
had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army, and to compare 
it wich what it was now,—he did 
not think it possible for any impar- 
tial person, however ignorant, with 
these things in view, to withhold 
the homage and admiration so just- 
ly due to the consummate skill and 
ability which lord Wellington had 
displayed in the. execution. of his 
charge. It required no small de- 
gree of critical discrimination to 
tind out any shadow of reason for 
refusing that applause which be- 
longed to such distinzuished merit ; 
and he trusted that the arguments 
of the honourable baronet were not 
of a nature to’raise any doubt on 
the question in any English breast. 
One ground of objection with the 
honourable baronet was the state 
of the labouring manufacturers. 
Good God! was the period then” 
arrived whén England was unable, 
not to purchase servjce, but to pay 
her debts of gratiiude for eminent 
services performed ; because, for- 
sooth, a particular class of their 
community laboured under tempo- 
rary distresses which all must de- 
plore, but which, in his conscience, 
he believed, must be severely ag- 
gravated by the degradation which 
the country must experience if such 
hardships were to be made the 
ground of refusing to merit its ap- 
propriate reward? The honour- 
able baronet had said at there 
were other funds in the hands ot 
the ministers—-fnads which they 
applied to the payment of pensions 
that never met the public eye; and 
trom these it had been said the ser- 
vices of lord Wellington might be 
rewarded. But if there was such 


2 fund, he would not agree thay 


the annuity of lord Wellingtog 
should be paid out of it. The re, 
ward of lord Wellington ought t 


be like his services—clear. as the 


day, and open to the eyes of the 
nation and the world; His recom, 
pense must not be connected with 
the mysteries of iniquity, if there 
were any such, He could not suf 
fer a fund of that description to be 
improperly screened from inquiry, 
by ennobling it with so distin. 
guished aname, The honourable 
baronet had declared his opinion, 
that the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 

as an affair of trifling importance, 
He did not profess to be competent 
to decide on the importance of that 
operatjon ina military point of view, 
nor did he suppose the present a 
proper time for the house to pass a 
judgement on that subject ; but this 
he would say generally, that lord 

ellington was sent out to rescue 
Portugal from the hands of the 
enemy, and this he had not only 
accomplished, but had placed that 


country, at least for the présent, in’ 


a degree of security from the 
French army ; and this surely was 
no trifling merit! Neither should 
it be-forgotten by the house and 
the country, that after - rescuing 
Portugal from a foreign yoke, his 
lordship did find oppartunities of 
extending a very considerable de- 
gree of protection to Spain. In 
truth, it might be justly said that 
the services which lord Wellington 
had performed since he first en 
ered the peninsula, were to the 
Portuguese the salvation of their 
country, and to the Spaniards a 
source of hone “which he trusted 
would ultimately ripen into com- 
pletion. Did it then, he would 
ask, belong to us to be calculating 
the amount of this or that success 
merely, when so much had been 
already 
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achieved; when the na- 
as he believed, was 
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i min 
cade up on the subject of the im- 


nee’ of these services; and 
when the firss act of the regent’s 
‘unrestricted government was to 
mark that distinguished name with 
new honours, as it had been almost 
the last act of the sovereign’s excr- 
cise of authority to recommend it 
to the gratitude of parliament? 
Did not every man, he would ask, 
hail this exercise of one of the no- 
blest prerogatives of the crown? 
and yet the honourable baronet 
would begrudge the man who had 
received the gratitude of his coun- 
try this small grant of 2000/. 
With regard to the last achieve- 
ment, he meant the recapture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he viewed it as cal- 
culated to produce a great moral 
effect on the minds of the people 
of Spain. It took place at a most 
critical moment for that country ; 
at a'moment, if not of despair, at 
least of despondency; and when 
the minds of the people were liable 
to be strongly influenced by the 
dazzling successes of the rival 
general, In this point of view, it 
was an achievement calculated to 
counteract the paralysing effects of 
the enemy’s successes in another 
quarter: and as to the recapture 
itself, whatever the honourable ba- 
ronet might think of it, it had cer- 
tainly outrun, in rapidity of execu- 
tion, the expectations and even the 
fears of a not improvident adver- 
sary, As to the affairs of Spain 
generally, he did not even now de- 
spair of the ultimate triumph of 
that heroic people.. He now al- 
luded to the late reinvigoration 
of the Spanish government, from 
Which he was prepared to augur 
the happiest consequences; and 
wach, in his opinion, not only 
called upon this country not to cir. 


12] 
cumscribe its succours, but even ta. 
extend their supplies with a more 


liberal hand, if possible, than we 
had done before. By so acting, the 
ure 
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house and the country woul 
sue the safest and the wisest policy 
and their conduct would stand jus- 
tified, not only in our own times, 
but in the page of history. This, 
however, was a subject foreign to 
‘the merits of lord Wellington; and 
he must be permitted to add, that, 
looking at the amount of the grant 
now proposed, he thought it hardly 
adequate to his lordship’s deserts ; 
for it should never be forgotten 
that his lordship had declined ac- 
cepting any pecuniary reward from 
our allies, and looked to this coun- 
try alone to appreciate his services. 
But as unanimity was peculiarly 
desirable on a subject like the pre- 
sent, he would not press the adop- 
tion of any additional sum, and 
trusted that the house would cheer- 
fully adopt the present, motion, 
’ Lord.'Temple and sir H. Bure 
tard spoke on the same side; and 
the question was carried, with the 
single negative of sir F. Burdett. 
‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the house would join with 
him in lamenting the account which 
had lately onsioen this country ef 
the death of general Craufurd, in 
consequence of the wound he re- 
ceived in the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He was an officer whose 
merits could hardly be appreciated 
too highly, nor his loss too deeply 
regretted. When mounting the 
sbreach, at the head of the storming 
party which he led, he received a 
wound, which unfortunately proved 
fatal a few days after, and deprived 
his country of: a brave and able 
officer, 
The chancellor of the exchequér 
then moved “an humble address 
tothe price regent, praying that 
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he would be pleased to order a mo- 
nument to be erected in St. Paul’s, 
to the memory of the late major- 
general Craufurd.” 
Lord Castlereagh paid several 
igh compliments to the memory 
the deceased; and the address 
was ordered nem. con. 

Lord Palmerstone rose to state 
the expenses for which it would be 
necessary for the house. to provide 
for the estimates of the army, and 
the diminution in some branches, 
and increase in others, both as to 
numbers and charges. A consi- 
derable expense had been, for in- 
stance, incurred by ,the appoint- 
ment of serjeant-schoolmasters. For 
some years past schools had been 
instituted pon a contracted plan, 
which dep<:ded on the zeal and in- 
telligence of the officers, and other 
aids. The commander-in-chief had, 
however, determined to recommend 
the adoption of a school for every 
battalion; the expense of which 
amounted to 20,000/, including the 
cost of books, stationery, and other 
necessary articles. When gentle- 
men considered the importance of 
this subject, they would see that 
the new regulation tended to make 
men better soldiers and better sub- 
ects; that the money was not use- 
essly spent; and that while it ad- 
vanced the public security, it paid 
a on debt to the bravery of ‘those 
who were to be benefited by it. His 
lordship here went into detail re- 
specting the items of the army ; 
and he added, that the staff was 
also increased by the conquest of 
colonies, such as the Mauritius, 
which was entirely a new expense. 
In the establishments at Chelsea 
and Kilmainham, there was a di- 
minution, though possibly more 
would be wanted next year: but 
the increase for out-pensions created 
an expense at Chelsea of 16,000/, 


and at Kilmainham “in 4,000/, 


Two years ago 200,000/. were reco, 
vered in uid of these establish 
from agents, of which. 100,000 
were taken in 1810, and 25,0002 ig 
1811; but the remaining balanee 
was notvmore than would meet ne, 
cessary demands. On the head of 
widows’ pensions there was an im 
crease of 825], There was an in 
crease of 15,0007. on the head of 
local militias Additional charges 
were incurred for foreign cor 
partly by the establishment of the 
Greek light infantry, which had 
previously existed, but was now 
augmented and placed on the army 
establishment. It was an effective 
corps of 1000 strong, and there was 
no doubt about keeping it up or 
augmenting its numbers, if dcemed 
adviseable. As to the military col. 
lege, there was a diminution of 
75171. arising from a balance of 
7000/. which had not been required, 
and which was consequently appli- 
cable to the present year. . There 
was no immediate call for money 
for building for the establishments 
for military education, but there 
might probably be one this year, 
Originally 170,000/. was the sum 
estimated for the college for the 
junior department at Sandhurst, of 
which 40,0002. were voted.in 1810, 
and 30,0007. in 1811; there re 
mained to pay 100,000/. exclusive 
of the necessary furniture, of which 
no estimate had yet been made. In 
the military asylum there was an 
increased charge of 13617. by the 
addition of 63 children at Chelsea, 
and 50 at the Isle of Wight. An 
increase of 1880/. had occurred in 


allowances and charges to retired 


chaplains, and to garrison-chap- 
lains, &c. From the list of all per 
sons receiving bounty-money, the 
house would see that no impro 


allowances had been made. A 
various 
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various other statements, and a re- 
ference to the printed particulars of 
the estimates, the noble lord ob- 
served, that as it was possible that 
the country might be called upon 
to continue the war for a long time, 
and even to look to itse)f for all its 


_ resources, it was satisfactory to see 


that, though we were engaged in 
the. most arduous operations, with 
our troops in every quarter of the 
globe, fighting great battles and 
carrying on important sieges, and 
conquering vast colonies—still the 
ravages of war in our ranks fell be- 
low the casualties of former years; 
and that all was done without any 
severe measure pressing upon the 
civil population of the country. 
While our ene:ny was assailing us, 
he was even giving us the means of. 
resisting him ; for we saw the very 
people, whom he attempted to drag 
into his service, come and rahge 
themselves under our banners, en- 
abling us still further to meet and 
to combat him. The noble lord 
then moved his first resolution. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the state- 
ments of the noble lord had been 
generally made in so satisfactory a 
manner, that he need not go into 
any detail upon them. . He thought 
them more satisfactorily stated than 
they had formerly been ; for he had 
often found reason to complain of 
the intricacy that pervaded the ac- 
counts of the war department. 
There were only one or two points 
on which he wished to make some 
observations. First, with respect 
to the néw military college at Sand- 
hurst. It had certainly created a 
great expense, partly from the con- 
siderable extension of the ground 
which had at first been allotted to 
it. More expenses would be in- 
curred on this head; for it was 
Well known, the estimated first 
charge was never the whole sum 
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which they would be called on to 
pay. He must, however, express 
his: hope that this undertaking 
would be conducted with a due re- 
gard to ceconomy, and that the pub- 
ic money would not be squandered 
away, as he had seen it, upon use- 
less schemes of magnificence, most 
expensive, and often with very little 
taste. But there was one. matter 
connected with the estimate to 
which he could not agree, and on 
which he should feel it to be his 
bounden duty to take the sense of 
the house, on a proposition which 
he thought too lain to be disputed 
in that stage of the estimate, or, if 
he failed then, which-he could hard- 
ly suppose, on the bringing up of 
the report. It was with mach re- 
gret that he met with an anticipated 
charge for the office of paymaster 
of widows’ pensions, particularly 
when he recollected what had 
passed in that house on that subject 
in the session before the last. It 
was true that such a charge, if to 
be made at all, found its place 
rightly in these estimates: but he 
lamented that ministers had filled 
up the vacancy of such an office 
with the resolution of the session 
before the last under their eyes. 
Heé should move the deduction of 
that specific sum; and he repeated 
that, failing in that, he would re- 
new his endeavours on tlie report, 
and see how the house would act. 
Colonel M*Mahon said,’ that in 
accepting the office, he never had 
any idea of acting against the sense 
of parliament. He did not mean 
to say that any services of his gave 
him a claim to remuneration. It 
had been observed before, that the 
situation he had the honour to hold 
was a sufficient compensation. For 
his part he would say, that in the 
rewards he had received from his 
royal master, he had met with such 
numerous 
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numerous marks of affection, of 
grace, and of delicacy, as to im- 
press in the deepest manrer his 
whole heart, and life, and soul, 
with the kindness and favour of his 
royal highness, If he was correct- 
aa general Fox enjoyed 

is place after he had risen to his 
high rank and emoluments in the 
army. ‘Though he was far from 
claiming any rewards, yet he had 
the good fortune, if he chose to do 
so, to be able to appeal to different 
commanders under whom he. had 
served, from the ravk of ensign up 
to that of colonel, during twenty. 
one years, to say whether any man 
saw more service, or conducted 
himself with more personal credit. 
He was seven years in the Ameri- 
can war; and ill health at length 
compelled him to quit the active 
scenes of the military profession, or 
he should at that moment- have’ 
been a lieutenant-general in the 
king’s service. He begged further 
to say, that in the acceptance of 
this office he had vacated his seat, 
and had gone through the unavoid- 
able difficulties of a new clection. 
He was himself thoroughly satis- 
fied that the office he held was an 
efficient and important one. He 
had to keep the regular accounts of 
sixteen hundred widows, having 
letters and affidavits to attend to, 
which required necessarily clerks 
and assistants, and demanded the 
superintendance of the principal, 
He would always bow to the senti- 
ments of the house; for the recol- 
lection of the manner in which his 
name and character had been treat- 
ed by some of its most distinguished 
members, was to him a richer re- 
ward than all the offices that could 
be bestowed upon him. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that when the grant was made 
it was not only not accompanied 


ve 


. 


with any ment or instrum 
which could entitle the colonel 
hold it in opposition to the wishes 
of parliament, but it had been ex. 
pressly stated to him, that it was an 
. office likely to undergo a full inves, 
tigation in that house, and subject 


to abolition, That if any proposal 


for reform or abolition should arise, 


he was not to consider himself ens’ 
titled to oppose such proposal, ° 


This being the case, there was no. 
thing to prevent any member from 
giving a free uninfluenced vote on 
the subject; nor was there any 
thing in the manner of conferring 


the grant which could at all be 


construed to go in the teeth of the 
parliamentary resolutions. Those 
resolutions had sangeet that sine. 
cures ought not to be abolished till 
some provisions were made for sub. 
stitutions to indemnify the persons 
to be dispossessed; and .the office 
in question had been granted, not 
in Opposition but in conformity to 
those resolutions, subject to discuss’ 


sion—subject to the discretion of 


the house, either to ratify or abolish 
the appointment. He could see no 
reason whiy civil personal services 
of long continuance should not en- 
title a man to high remuneration 
from his master; nor why that mas- 
ter, when regent or king, should 
not bestow a reward for attentions 
= to him as prince. Nor was 
e precluded from thinking that 


the present office was one which, . 


upon consideration, the house might 
suffer to remain. It was natural 
tor his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) 
to feel considerable warmth on the 
subject of resolutions of which he 
was the author; but he could not 
agree with that right honourable 
gentleman that there had been 


shown any offensive resistance t0 | 


the wisdom of the house. 


Several other members spoke; 
after 
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which, on the resolution for 
granti 61,000/..for widows’ pen- 
ee, Mr. "Bankes moved as an 
dment, to omit the 2000/7. to 


colonel M‘Mahon for the paymas- 
tership, and thus to make the sum 


§9,000/. A division ensued : 


For the original motion 54 
For the amendment 39 
Majority. 15 


* The remaining resolutions were 
then agreed to. When, however, 
the report was brought up,. Mr. 
’ Bankes renewed his amendment, 
and carried it in the teeth of admi- 
nistration by a majority of 3, 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Bankes, in order 
to establish the case which he was 
about to bring before them, re- 
specting a cer.ain member of the 
house, wished to move for—lIst, a 
copy of the recorded conviction of 
Benjamin Walsh—2d, an humble 
address to the prince regent, for a 
copy of his pardon, and of the let- 
ter from the judges in consequence 
of which that pardon was granted. 
This he conceived to be neces- 
sary, tn order to repel any suspicion 
that the proceedings in the case of 
the gentleman in question were not 
such as ordinarily take place in 
similar cases—Sd, a letter from 
Mr. Walsh to his brother, acknow- 
ledging the foulness of the trans- 
action, and produced at his trial ; 
aac that Mr. Jenkins, the sojicitor, 
do attend with the said letter. He 
had also to move, that Mr. Walsh 
d> attend in his place in the house 
on Thursday next.—The. result of 
this motion was the expulsion of 
Mr. Walsh from the house. 

Mr. Drummond rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
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vent bankers and others from em» 
bezzling securi‘ies for money in- 
trusted to their care. Without re- 
ferring to a late case which had 
made much noise in the country, it 
was well known that a number of 
instances had occurred within these 
few years, of violations of trust, for 
which there was no existing punish- 
ment; and it became therefore ne- 
cessary for the a ict to interes 
fere, that the subject might have 
that security for his property to 
which he was entitled. The bill 
now proposed to be brought in 
could hardly be said to be an ad- 
dition to the criminal code of the 
country: it was more properly an« 
extension of an act already in exist- 
ence, by which it was made felony 
for servants or clerks to embezzle 
or misapply the ‘property of their 
masters intrusted to them. 

Mr. John Smith seconded the - 
motion. The bill was, in his opi- 
nion, very properly extended to all 
classes of persons to whom moneys 
or securities might be intrusted. 
It was well known, that though in 
general property might be deposit- 
ed with the bank of England, yet 
that, in the cases of exchequer bills 
and India bonds, the bank of Eng- 
land would not take any charge of 
them, so that the subjects were 
compelled to intrust these to indi- 
vidual bankers. ‘They are, there- 
fore, out of the protection of the 
law. As the law stood, the servant 
was guilty of felony; why, fora 
similar offence, was the master not 
to be equally punishable ? 

After some discussion, whether 
it would be adviseable to make the 
penalty felony or misdemeanour, the 
bill was ordered to be brought in. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Debate on Sir Thomas Turton’s Motion on the State of the Nation—in the Howé 
of Lords, on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion on the Orders in Counsif 
—in the House of Commens, on Mr. Brougham’s Motion on the same Subject 
Debate on the Mutiny Bill—Noitingham Riots— Debate on the Allowance ts 

Maynooth College—on Lord Folkestone’s Motion respecting Foreigners em 

ployed in the English military Service—on Mr. Abercrombie’s Motion on the 

Enlistment of Convicts—on Sir F. Burdett’s Motion on the Mutiny Bill 


on an Address to the Prince Regent. 





IR Thomas Turton began by 
observing, thai when he con- 
sidered the importance and magni- 
tude of the question to which he was 
about ‘o call the attention of the 
house ; when he considered the pre- 
sent critical state of public affairs, 
and the alarming aspect under 
which they now presented them- 
selves to the contemplation of the 
country ; and when he at the same 
time considered that the present 
question had hitherto been intro- 
duced to their discussion by some 
leading member of either of the 
great contending parties; and that 
the humble individual who was on 
that night to bring it before them 
was wholly unsupported by the aid 
of any party, or the authority of any 
influence; when all these conside- 
rauions crowded on his mind, he con- 
tessed that he was but too justly ap- 
prehensive of appearing to have act- 
ed with a hasty indiscretion and a 
presumptuous canhidence. But the 
time was now come when public 
duty should be discharged, inde- 
pendent of every personal conside- 
ration. It was not his intention to 
weury the indulgence of the house, 
by any very detailed examination 
into those topics which had been al- 
ready so amply discussed, or again 
to tread over the ground long trod 


before. He should, in the course 
of his observations, touch upon the 
war in the peninsula; but he should 
not confine himself.to that part of 
the subject—he should take a short 
review of the leading public events 
since the right honourable geutle. 
man came into office. He should 
endeavour to show them what 
peared to him to be the awf 
alarming state of the country ; and 
what in his mind was not the least 
alarming symptom, the lethargy of 
that house, for so leng a time, and 
while such events were passing. 
He should call upon them, in the 
name of their country, to rouse from 
their lethargy, and ask every unpre 
judiced man, if, seeing the condition 
to which they were at last reduced, 
he could conscientiously lay his 
hand upon his heart, and say 

is not sufficient ground for going 
into a committee. The year 1806 
had terminated most disastrously 
for the liberties of Europe. He 
should ‘not stop to say any thing 
upon the ineffectual struggles 
Russia against France, or upon t 
selfish and dastardly policy which 
at that time dictated the perfidioms 
conduct of the court of Prussia. In 
the following year the battles 
Eyiau and Friedland, the last 
which was fought, he believed, - 
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the right honourable gentleman had 
come into power—those battles 
might be said to have decided the 
fate of the continent, and toe have 
fulfilled the prediction of Sully, 
that France would one day arrive 
at the universal dominion of Eu. 
rope. The peace of Tilsit ‘left 
France no enemy to contend against 
but England; all her means were 
immediately directed against our 
commerce, and the Berlin and 
Milan decrees had about as much 
effect against us, as ours taken in 
retaliation had againstthem. ‘The 
first expedition sent out by the new 
administration was that of Copen- 
hagen. All the applause he could 

ive ministers, they should have 
trode him most willingly—he re- 

retted that their conduct had ren- 
ered the portion he could spare 
them so very inconsiderable; but 
of the Copenhagen expedition he 
had originally approved, and_ his 
opinion remained the same. If the 
merits of that expedition were to be 
considered according to the naked 
abstract principle merely, nothing 
could be more atrocious or more 
profligate; but where was the 
maxim, however generally true, that 
must not give way to necessity? and 
in that case he thought the necessity 
justified the expedition. He next 
adverted to the breaking out of the 
War in the peninsnia. A _ right 
honourable gentleman, whose fer- 
vour on all great public questions 
was so weil known—he meant the 
member for Ilchester—had ‘come 
down, and in his place in that house 
had called the immediate attention 
of ministers to the critical state of 
Spain. There was, in short, but 
one heart, but one mind, but one 
feeling within that house and 
throughout the country, as to the 
necessity of giving Spain the most 
speedy, cordial, and effectual assist- 
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ance. Ministers might be said to 
have been almpst invited by parlia- 
ment to ask for their aid. In such 
a state, the first duty of ministers 
was to haveso arranged with Spain, 
as that the assistance of this coun- 
try might “be given and applied in 
the best and most efficient manner ; 
but there was no such plan resorted 
to—no method, no regulations or 
arrangements were thought to be 
previously necessary. Ministers did 
nothing in co-operation with the 
Spanish government, to collect all 
the feelings of the Spanish people 
into one energetic form, or to give 
that effort one great and ustidorm 
impulse. Nothing had been done to 
givetone to the Spanish government 
—they were left to themselves— 
for their first act was the publication 
of their “ precautions,” calling 
upon the people to fight as mere 
partisans, not to hazard a general 
action, and to think of nothing more 
than hanging on and harassing the 
enemy; and this was the govern- 
ment that called for an army of 
550,000 men, of which 50,000 
should be cavalry. He blamed not 
ministers for the errors of the Spa- 
nish government; but he thought 
that they were responsible to the 
country for not providing, as faras 
they could against the possibili- 
ty of those errors defeating our co- 
operation, or rendering our assist- 
ance altogether nugatory. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed on the 23th 
Jaly, 1808. He should briefly run 
over the two first campaigns. He 
was sent to assist the Spaniards, and 
he landed at Corunna; where, 
however, he afterwards re-embark- 
ed, and sailed for Mondego, where 
he effected a landing. On the 17th 
of August the affair took place 
which was followed up by the bat- 
tle of Vimiera on the @2lst.  Si- 
Arthur Wellesley was the next day 
superseded 
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su in the chief command 
by sir Harry Burrard, who was 


“himself, shortly after, again super- 


seded by sir Hugh Dalrymple. 
Such fluctuation was there in his 


i me fs councils, as to the selec- 
tion of a fit n for this com- 


mand. He should not dwell upon 
the dis ul convention of Cin- 
tra, which, amongst other morfify- 
ing conditions, stipulated to place 
Junot at the head of 25,000 
men, in that place from whence he 
could most speedily march to that 
part of Spain where he could act 
against Spain and her allies most 
seasonably and effectually. From 
the 30th of August till the 16th of 
October, when sir John Moore was 
sent out, no one step had been taken 
by ministers, though there was not, 
for the same length of time, a peri- 
od since the commencement of the 
war in which so much might have 
been effected. He then adverted 
to the campaign of sir John Moore, 
who, he contended, had received no 
sort of co-operation from the Spa- 
niards. He had reached Salamanca 
before he met with a single Spanish 
piquet. He thought the conduct 
of ministers, in risking the safety of 
the British army, without any know- 
ledge of the intentions of the Spa- 
niards, extremely reprehensible. He 
then passed to the battle of Talave- 
ra; and, giving lord Wellington 
every credit for his skill and con- 
duct in other particulars, he could 
not help ceusuring his march to 
Talavera as a most imprudent one, 
when, even after a repulse. of the 
enemy, he was obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat, to the desertion 
of the sick and wounded in the hos- 
oem The remaining campaigns 
ad, in every respect, the character 
of the two that preceded them: 
hard-fought battles terminating in 
the repulse of the enemy—brilliant 


pethaps, but certainly very Unproe’ 
ductive. He came now to that me 
morable expedition, of whieh jt 
would hardly be necessary to_p, 
mind the noble lord opposite (Ce 
tlereagh).- It surely never could be 
out of his recollection. He wag as. 
tonished to see the noble lord smile 
at any allusion to the dreadful tra. 
gedy of the Walcheren expedition; 
though, indeed, that noble lon 
might well smile to thik that he 
had himself escaped the. ruin to 
which he had devoted so many 
thousands. The avowed cbject of 
that expedition was to create a di. 
version in favour of Austria—and 
how had thatobject been answered? 
The battles of Essling and Asperne 
had been fought on the 21st and 
26th of May; and on the 28th of 
July, three weeks after thé battle of 
Wagram, that laid Austria at the 
footof France, sailed the Walcheren 

expedition, to co-operate at Flush 
ing with the ruins of the Austnan 

army in Bohemia. But he should 

not dwell on the melancholy cata 

strophe—1 1,000 brave men left, for 

three months, to rot in the mos 

pestilential climate in Europe, and 

then the whole object of the expedi- 

tion totally abandoned. ‘Though, 

indeed, they had been gravely told 

by a right honourable gentleman 

(Mr. Yorke), that the expedition 

had in part succeeded in its object 

because, forsooth, we had destroyed 

abasin! As to the present statedf 
Spain, though he had: no hopes, he 

would not even yet abandon it, if 
the Spanish government could be 

brought to do its duty. He nes 

went to Sicily: things there, at all 

events, could not be worse, and yet 

this alliance cost the a 

300,000/, a year subsidy, and a 

lion and a half a year to support a 

army there. He should pass to the 

East Indies. He had long th 
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that the extension of our territorial 


ssessions in India was working 
the ruin of our national character, 
and essentially impairing the finan- 
cial produce of our government in 
that quarter. The question of char- 
ter, likely so soon‘to be agitated, 
was one of extreme importance. 
He complained in strong terms of 
the interference, on the part of the 
government in India, with the cri- 
minal judicature, instanced in the 
punishment of jurors for the CcOll- 
scientious discharge of their duty. 
The discussions with America had 
been an idle war of words. The 
rule as established in the war of 
1756 he thought a just one, but 
denied that we had adhered to it. 
He regretted that, when the Ame- 
ricans ha@ notified to us the repeal 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees, we 
did not then repeal our orders in 
council, We had no right to insist 
upon neutrals first touching at our 
ports, The belligerent could not 
telieve itself from the pressure of 
war, by departing from those navi- 
gation law's efficient in time of peace’ 
with respectto neutrals. Hostility 
with America was, in his mind, big 
with ruin to this country. He ad- 
verted next to the affairs of Ireland. 
He was grieved at the late debate 
upon that subject, for it appeared to 
him to be a mere dispute whether 
the conventionists or the anti-con- 
ventionists should triumph. This 
Was not the way to come at a crext 
navional question of such vital im- 
portance, As to the stipulations 
previously required, he admitted 
that some security might be necessa- 
ty; but surely he was not to refuse 
Bong imto a committee, because he 
might wish for certain regulations, 
which it would be the business of 

at committee to adjust; and as 
to.the impatient conduct that had 


M imputed to 4 or 5 ns 
ig12.- 04 or 500 men as 


“with cypress. 
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semblirg in one room, that could 
never be admitted as a grave argu- 
ment against the constitutional 
claims of a whole people. ‘The 
hopourable baronet said he should 
now proceed to take a’ view of the 
situation of this country, and of her 
commeree, &c, Our army, it ap- 
peared from the returns, amounted, 
including local militia, to 807,000 
men, Now, he asked, what popu. 
lation had we to support such an 
immense military establishment, 
and-to carry on the agriculture of 
the country? Our male population 
was calculated at 6 millions, and 
taking that of Ireland at 2 millions, 
this formed a total of 8 millions; 
so that our atmy of every descrip- 
tion constituted one in ten of our 
whole male population. He should 
be told, that this was a war of an 
unusual character, and that it had 
become necessary for us, in a great 
measure, to become a military na- 
tion. He regretted that it was so 
und he was sorry.to observe, that 
while we were decking our warriors 
with laurels, we had also too fre- 
quent occasion to plant their tombs 
He begged to press 
it on the consideration of the house, 
that this was a war which could only 
be supported by eecononiy, and by 
husbanding our resources. An ar- 
mament so much above our popu- 
lation, he contended, this country 
could not continue to afford. 
Again, as to the expenses of the 
war, the estimates for the present 
year, so far as they-could be calcu. 
lated, might amount to 31 millions, 
or about 7 millions sterling more 
than its amount for the Jast yom 
This was an expenditure which, he 
needed hardly say, the country could 
not bear for any length of time. 
What then was the state» of. our 
revenue? Our funded und unfnnd- 


ed debt amounted to 650 odd mil- 
I lions ; 
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lions; and it had increased 114 
millions in the course of the present 
war. With whatever spirit, there- 
fore, the war was carried on, if we 
did not begin to husband our re- 
sources in time, we should not, in 
all probability, have the means of 
prosecuting it to a conclusion, and 
might be obliged eventually to stop 
short at the very moment when vic- 
tory was within our grasp. The 
necessity, therefore, of at least in- 
quiring into our situation, he sub- 
mitted, could not but be apparent. 
He knew it would be said, nobody 
was with him; the country was 
against him, and did not wish that 
the cause of Spain should be aban- 
doned. Neither did he wish this, if 
he saw any likehhood of rendering 
the Spaniards effectual service. 
Might we not try what could be 
done by peace? In the speeches 
from the throne we heard not a 
word of peace: but ought the 
house not to inquire if something 
might not be effected by a pacific 
spirit? He had heard the right 
honourable gentleman opposite say 
that government had no personal 
objection against Bonaparte. Then 
why did he hear so much of his 
ma'a fides? If this country ought 
not to make peace with bad mon- 
archs, why should our ancestors 
have made peace with Louis XIV. 
at the ume he was oppressing this 
very country, Spain and the Pala- 
tinate? Why, on the same princi. 
ple, had the powers onihe continent 
made peace with this country du- 
ring the usurpation of Cromwell ?— 
Might they not have held ont to 
him, in terms of reproach, that he 
had murdered his master, and that 
he wasa canting hypocrite? Ifthey 
had, would this country have tole- 
rated such language? And why 
should we use such taunting expres- 
sions, which could be of no use but 


to irritate? Peace with any of the’ 
Bourbons, he was satisfied, woyld 
no more be to be relied on, and 
would be of no longer continuange, 
than peace with Bonaparte. Then 
why not try to meet him in the spi. 
rit of peace? If this country chose 
to conciliate America by repealing 
the orders in council, a measure 
from the adoption of which nothi 
but false pride prevented, then 
would an opening be once more 
given to oar commerce and many 
factures, and we should find the 
people of that country anxious te 
throw themselves into our arms, 
This was a measure peculiarly te. 
quired for the preservation and 
prosperity of the country. If we 
talked of the prosperity of the coun- 
try at the present moment, where 
was it to be found? In a high 
minded aristocracy? Nos; our no 
bility were content to hide their 
heads in retirement, or to seek m- 
fuge at a watering-place, instead of 
keeping open house, and showing 
the ancient English hospitality. 
Was it to be found among our great 
capitalists?) They indeed had fora 
time employed their weakh in swell 
sng the customs, and had since un 
fortunately swelled the columns @ 
the gazette. Was it among ott 
manufacturers? Their trade was at 
a complete stand, themselves wer 
starving, and were thrown a burde? | 
on the community, or had become 
inhabitants of the workhouse! 
Was it to-be found in the trade by 
licenses—so hurtful in itself and # 
disgracefully abused ? Or was itt 
be tound in the total disappearance 
of the legal current coin of 
realm? an evil which had 
to such a height that we might & 
pect, if the system were perseve 
ia, to see our circulating medi 
more debased even than that wit 
had caused such complaints ® 
Sweden 
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Sweden. The honourable baronet 
declared that he had no intention to 
exaggerate in his. statement. On 
the present occasion, if the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Perceval) 
did sis duty to his country, he 
would agree that the house should 

9 into a committee to consider of 
the unprecedented: situation in 
which the nation was placed. If 
the right honourable gentleman re- 
sisted this measure, then ought the 
house to address the prince regent, 
to inform him that he was wrong in 
giving up his own judgement to 
those who counselled him to perse- 
vere in the present system; that 
economy was absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the country ; 
that reform in every department 
was required ; that a perseverance 
in the present system would over- 
turn the constitution—--would over- 
turn the throne which his royal 
highness was called on to fill! It 
would be the duty of the house to 
state these things to his royal high- 
ness in respectful yet in firm and 
bold terms, and to recommend t6 
him to adopt the very reverse of the 
system now pursued. He conclud- 
ed by moving, That the house do 
resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to consider of the state 
of the nation. 

Mr. Tighe rose to second the 
present motion. In doing so, he 
must be allowed shortly to express 
the motives by which he was actu- 
ated, but he should confine himself 
toa more humble walk than that 
takcy by the honourable baronet 
Way od so ably opened the ques- 
“on, <2 should not follow that 
honourable baronet in his course 
round the world, but should confine 

imself more particnlarly to. the in- 
ternal state of these kingdoms. He 
ee to awaken the first lord of 
ae treasury from the goldendreams 
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which visited his pillow, and to ad- 
monish him that never was there an 
ara in the history of this country 
in which we were so. surrounded 
with difficulties, All that the right 
honourable gentleman seemed to 
think the house had to do was, to 
furnish him with the ways and 
means for all the supplies he want- 
ed. It was first the duty of the 
house to inquire into the ability of 
the nation to grant what was asked. 
For what other reason were the 
members of that house assembled, 
from all the different parts of the 
kingdom, but that they might be 
able to judge as tothe ability of the 
people in each particular district ? 
Having entered at large into the 
distressed situation of the country, 
he asked, Whatshould be said of the 
government, however, when they 
could find no cure for hunger but 
the zallows, or for famine buta hal- 
ter? He was sorry to observe, that 
the person invested with the regal 
government had been advised to 
take on himself the task of endea- 
vouring to form a junction amon; 
ministers. He as sovereign conld 
do no act for which he was respon- 
sible; there’ must, therefore, be 
some person who was responsible 
for that act; and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that whoever did ad- 
vise that measure gave his royal 
highness most insidious and treach- 
rous advice. Was his royal high- 
ness to be made the go-between to 
the parties, the mediator between 
the factions? The choice of his 
ministers the king ought always to 
have; but the adjustment of terms 
among his servants was a thing 
which, till now, had never once 
been attempted. This was liketwo 
other pieces of sdvice which the 
regent had on two former occasions 
received ; the one as to the proclae 
Mation issued in Ireland, and the 
ig other 
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other of 2 private nature, in ap- 
pointing his own private secretary 
to an office against which there was 
a parliamentary interdict, and 
against which that honse, two days 
ago, had set their face, by refusing 
the ways and means for discharging 
the salary annexed to it. In ull 
these respects had rhe prince regent 
recerved most mischievous and insi- 
dious advice; and if he continued 
to be so advised, he (Mr. Tighe) 
did not know where his royal high- 
néss, his ministers, or the country 
would end. A perseverance in the 
present system might have gone 
down duting the reign of terror, 
under the auspices of Mr. Pitt; but 
it could not come to good now that 
things were under the m:nagement 
of his puny successor. ‘The honour- 
able member concluded by express- 
ing his opinion, that if the house 
refured to go into the committee 
moved for by the hon. baronet, the 
country might fairly think that par- 
liament wished to blind both them- 
selves and the people, and that, sen- 
sible of the difficulties which sur- 
rounded them, they were afraid to 
look them in the face, 

The honourable Mr. Robinson 
regarded the motion of the honour- 
able baronet as one which would 
place the house in a situation of all 
others the most embarrassing. He 
knew, indeed, that similar motions 
had been often before made; and 
he knew too that they had seldom 
or never been acceded to. He be- 
lieved that such motions had been 
generally rejected on grounds that 
appeared to his mind quite satis- 
factory. It would at least be a 
more intelligible proposition, if, in- 
stead of this extended inquiry, in- 
volving, amidst an infinite variety 
of questions, many not only of the 
most important and interesting but 
of the most delicate nature, some 


specific proposition upon a distinet 
subject had been submitted, and 
the house required to take it into 
consideration. Such 21 inquiry as 
the house was now cailed upon to 
enter into, embraced not only ques. 
tions which had been the stthject of 
past, but many that were to form 
the subject of future discussions, 
He was far from having any wish 
to disguise the difficulties of the 
country, and far from any dis. 
position to shut his eyes to its dan. 
gers.. It was his desire to look 


them in the face, not indeed bya, 


confession of weakness, but by an 
exertion of streneth. It was, he 
believed he might assume, pretty 
generally admitted, that the war in 
which we were engaged was one 
into which we had. been forced. 
( Hear, hear!) He imagined he un- 
derstood the meaning of that cry, 
But he was justified, he conceived, 
in saying that the country at large 
was at least satisfied of the ne- 
cessity of the war at the period of 
«Ss commencement, as well as at 
the subsequent period for the ne 

tiation for peace. The only thing 
that remained was, how best t 
carry on the ware Was it by 
adopting an offensive or defensive 
system of warfare, that the country 
enjoyed the surest prospect of suc- 
ceeding in its objects? It appeared 
to him that the former was tle most 
advisable policy; and it had been 
well characterized, in contrast t 
the opposite system, by one of the 
ablest writers on our military rela 
tions and resources, as a wat 

hope against awar of fear. When 
the present war in Spain first broke 
out, there never perhaps existed if 
the country so strong and univer 

& sentiment in favour of granting 
to that_nation every assistance, ame 
in every mode. He did not feelit 
necessary to go with the noe 
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able baronet through the first two 
campaigns; but supposing there 
had been errors, were these errors 
to plead for a correction, or to be 
adduced as arguments against the 
policy itself? Was the system to 
be entirely condemned on account 
of a few accidental defects? It 
might be urged, undoubtedly, that 
we had met with some reverses, 
that we had been sometimes dis- 
appointed; but was it a solid 
obyection to the continuance of a 
just and expedient war that we had 
not been invariably successful ? 
Was this an argument for deserting 
a contest in which our best interests, 
no less than our truest glory, were 
at stake? If we abandoned Spain, 
in his opinion she must fall, and 
from an ardent friend become a 
vindictiveenemy. Bonaparte had 
often accused us of a disposition to 
embroil other states, and to desert 
them in the hour of trial and cala- 
mity. ‘This would be to substan- 
tiate the truth of the accusation, 
and to proclaim our perfidy and 
our weakness to the world. If, by 
so unwise a policy, we should for- 
feit that proud consideration and 
that high character which we had 
hitherto maintained among the na- 
tions, the consequence would be to 
precipitute our own fall, and that 
fall would then be unpitied. ‘The 
future historian would then say, 
that England was indeed once 
great and noble, the protectress of 
the liberties of Europe; bat she 
closed her career by deserting her 
friends in the hour of danger, be- 
cause she trembled for her own 


sufet y, ~ 


* Et Propter vitam vivendi pérdere 
Cquisas,” 

He might be told that these were 

Magnanimous sentiments, but ill 

suited to times and circumstances ; 

to which observation he should 
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only reply, “ Screw your courage 
to the sticking-place,” and_ they 
will not prove unavailing. | 

Mr. Lambe entertained no wish 
to hold a desponding tone, or to 
think meanly of the public. re- 
sources, but he could not perceive 
how any such feelings or opinions 
could be implied by acceding. to 
the present motion. He did see, 
however, powerful arguments for 
going into the proposed committee. 
Among these were the extensive 
distresses of our commerce, the de- 
cay of o~r manufacwures, a peril- 
ous foreign war, and unappeased 
discontent in Ireland. If any com- 
bination of circumstances could be 
imagined to create a necessity on 
the part of the house for entering 
into a grave consideration of the 
condition of the country, such a 
necessity did now exist. To every 
other motive was to be added the 
consideration that the country was 
now governed by a divided, dis- 
tracted, and inefficient administra- 
tion. As to what had fallen from 
the honourable gentleman on the 
principle of offensive and defensive 
warfare, he had no objection to 
make to it; and notwithstanding 
the many errors in the conduct ot 
the war—great and grievous er- 
tors—and more particularly while 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) was at 
the head of the war department, he 
still thought there were great sub- 
jects of pride and consolation, He 


‘ did think too, that they never could 


have stood exculpated in the eyes 
of the country, if they had net 
freely rendered all that assistance 
to the Spaniards which their cause 
so well deserved. He did not un- 
derstand it to be the honourable 
baronet’s intention to propose in 
the committee the abandonment ot 
our allies, and he would therefore 
support his motioa, not from feel- 
ing! 






































ings of despondency, but ffom a 
wish to see a vigorous policy puf- 
sued abroad, and a liberal’ one 
ddopted at home. He at the same 
time always wished to sec the di- 
stinction observed between what 
belonged to the bad canduct of 
ministers, and whut crew ont of 
the character of the times. Unless 
this distinction should be properly 
understood, no change of councils 
could prevent disappointment. 
Lord Dysart and Mr, Herbert of 

Kerry condemned the motion, :ts 
leading to an inquiry of unlimited 
and useless exfent. 

“Mr. Matthew Montague said, the 
iwhabitants of this country were 
fow carrying on a war against an- 
énemy more difficult to resist than 
Any who had hitherto appeared in 
Modern times. Was not this a 
time, he would ask, when every 
Konest man* would wish to give 
strength and efficacy to the empire? 
Was this not a time for every well- 
wisher to his country to rally round 
the councils of his sovereign, and to 
support that august personaze, who 
fill lately had been so much the 
theme of the panegyrics of the ho- 
nourable gentlemen Opposite ? Wh y 
did these gentlemen not come for- 
ward and give him their assistance 
when they were asked? ( Hear ! from 
the opposition, ) ‘The } onourable gen- 
flemen might cry Hear, hear, hear ; 
but he would ask them, had not 
that august and exalted person 
Opened his arms to them ?—and 
was not the manner in which he 
had been refused a dereliction of 
public duty? On what grounds 
did they refuse to jomn the present 
administration? Jt must be either 
én account of foreign politics, with 
respect, for instance, to the degree 
of vigour with which this country 
. Ought to assist Spain and Portugal ; 
or it must be on account of our 
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home policy, particularly with re 
spect to the removal of the disabj. 
lities affecting the catholics of Ire 
land. But if the right honourable 
gentlethen now at the helm of aft 
fairs-ivere to throw up the govern. 
ment to them, were they, he would 
ask, capable of forming a more 
able, a ea weak, or a less divided 
‘ administration? (4 Jaugh.) Nothing 
could, in his opinion, be more strong, 
or less divided, than the present 
government. . 

Mr. Whitbread, alluding to the 
speech of the honourable gentle. 
man who spoke immediately before 
him, said he had never witnessed a 
more universal laugh than it ‘had 
occasioned throughout the ‘whole 
house. The honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Montague) had __ professed 
himse]f the champion of the present 
administration, and he had arraign- 
ed the conduct of thosé who had 
refysed to join that administration. 
For a person like himself, to whom 
no offer had ever been made, it was 
impossible to accept any offer; 
though, if any offer had been made, 
he certainly never would have acs 
cepted it; and if character, and 
principle, and union, constitute the 
strength of an administration, no 
person who thought as he did could 
ever conscientiously coalesce with 
the present. He had not been 
courted to accept of a place; but 
had he been courted, as my lord 
Grenville and mylord*Grey were— 
“ No, so help me God!” said the 
honourable gentleman, “ 1 would 
rather sink ten thousand fachoms 
deep, than make a part of any ad- 
ministration of whose principles I 
could not-approve.”—The state of 
the nation, he said, was really most 
alarming ;' and the house had al- 
ways, when difficulties were such as 
they were at present, thought itad- 


visable to go into a committet. 
Why; 
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Why, said an honourable gentle. 
man in the early part of the debate, 
why will you harass the minister? 
It was his duty not to harass the 
minister, but to give such a vote as 
he considered for the good of his 
country but harassed he must be, 
and greatly harassed at present. 
He must be harassed by the falling 
of of friends who have deserted him 
in his utmost need, and obliged him 
to take up with any person who 
could make up any thing like an ad- 
ministration. He must be harass- 
ed both in that house and out of the 
house; for they who imagined all 
h's difficulties were in that house 
knew but little of his real situation, 
which certainly was not to be en- 
vied, With respect to the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), who was at pre- 
sent as it were suspended between 
two situations, he shouid wish to 
know to which of those situations 
he was destined. Much had been 
said against the honourable baronet 
for what he had said respecting the 
war in the peninsula; and, in his 
opinion, what the honourable ba- 
ronet had said on this subject had 
been much misrepresented. He 
would not now go into the conduct 
of the war in the peninsula; and 
when he considered the manifold 
distresses of this country at the pre- 
sent moment, it was not necessary 
to go into it. - But there were those 
out of this house who might think 
the affairs of Spain and Portugal 
would not be much improved by 
the management of him who had 
already displayed his skill in Hol- 
land. The noble lord might shel- 
ter himself under the vote of the 
house; but did the house, did the 
noble lord himself, really believe 
that the country would wish to see 
the war and colonial department 
filled by the man who conducted 
the Walcheren expedition? did he 
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really lay that flattering unction to 
his soul? Did he think it would 
make no impression on the pedple 
of Spain aad Portugal, to know 
that my lord Wellesley, the brother 
of that gallant general who had 
gained such immortal honour’ for 
himself, and glory to his country; 
by his brilliant achievements in the 
peninsula, had quitted the councils 
of the nation, and that h¢ was to be 
replaced by that person under whose 
auspices was conducted that dis. 
graccful expedition, on which so 
rauch of the blood and treasure of 
the country was fruitlessly sacri- 
ficed? The golden dreams in which 
the catholics had so long indulged 
must how vanish; the bright pra 
spect which hope had illumined, was 
now darkened by the approach ot 
the noble lord (Castlereagh), who 
was surrounded only by the dark 
clouds of defeat and despair, his 
usual attendants, If, norwithstand- 
ing this great accession, there were 
a man in the house who thought 
that. the present government was 
incfiicient, it was his duty to vote for 
the appointment of this committee. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that he 
should have lamented if a division 
had taken place without having an 
opportunity of addressing the house 4 
but being confident that the honours 
able gentleman who had. just sat 
down would not suffer a division to 
take place without first making a 
speech, he had restrained himself 
till it was concluded. He was the 
more ready to do so, since there 
was no géntleman in the house that 
he was more desirous of following, 
from the manly and direct manner 
in which all his attacks were made, 
so that the real object of them could 
never be equivocal.- The question 
had been put on its true foundation, 
viz. to what sct of men the govern- 
ment of Great Britain should be 
I 4 ; com. 
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committed? to whom the safety of 
the empire should be intrusted ? 
and not the lropics urged by 
the Schpaiiibte herenst, which had 
little to do with the main subject of 
discussion. On that question his 
lordship was perfectly ready to enter 
the lists, and he should barter his 
principles, and abandon the firm 
convictions of his judgement, if he 
were to give up the present system 
of administration for that which 
had uniformly met with the concurs 
rence of the opposite side of the 
house. Those who, on perusing 
the important correspondence re- 
cently published, imagined that any 
middle course could be pursued, 
which might produce acombihation 
of talent, were, by the address just 
delivered, completely undcceived, 
and every hope of that kind, that 
some had perhaps too fondly che- 
rished, must now be forever blasted. 
‘Those who before were inclined to 
impartiality, must now once for all 
decide under whose banners they 
would enrol themselves. In his 
opinion, a coalition on the part of 
lords Grey and Grenville would 
not have been a greater incopsisten- 
cy, than when on a former occasion 
many of the party opposite consent. 
ed to act with them. ‘The princi- 
ples of those two nc@le lords would 
not have been injured in the opinion 
of any good or wise man, nor would 
the sacrifice of personal or of politi- 
eal honour have been required in 
order to form a government of the 
united of both parties, to rule over 
the affairs of state. Susi delusive 
prospects had now vanished; and 
perhaps it might be considered of 
much importance that an under- 
standing should be come to, that 
every Man must make a dry aption 
os the two systems so diame- 
tmcally opposite. Upon the subject 
of the war in the seniawhe, to 


which so much reference had beeg 
made, he put it to the honourable 
baronet and to his friends round: 
him, whether, in the mode they had 
hitherto treated the question, after 
the desponding language they had 
held, and the determinations they 
had expressed, either Great Britaig 
or Spain herself would believe that 
her cause was safe in: their hands? 
Would it not, as it were, kill the 
whole of the peninsula, and paralyse 
the efforts of a brave and deservin 
people? It would be impossible for 
minds lowered as those of the op. 
ponents of the system now adopted 
had been, to work themselves up to 
such a state of enthusiasm and 
energy, as would be requisite for 
the spirited prosecution of the war, 
The nobie lords Grey and Grenville 
had shut out hope, and, putting an 
end to an intercourse with the ad. 
ministration, which might have led 
to a coalition beneficial both to 
themselves and their country, had 
consequently debarred themselves 
equally: from any co-operation 
with the present supporters of 
overnment. . (Cries of No, no!) 
The noble lord admitted that he 
had overstated the fact, for they 
declared that they had no per 
sonal dislike, and that their objec 
tions were not to men, but to mear~ 
sures. All gentlemen, therefore, 
who chose to desert their principles, 
might, if they pleased, unite them. 
selves with administration, Here 
the noble lord entered into a vindir 
cation of his own conduct, and conr 
cluded by saying, I wish to state the 
governing principle which has ac- 
tuated my mind in uniting myself 
to theexisting government. _I find 
that two systems are in being, sup 
ported bydirectly opposite interestss 
and during the former administra 
tions with whom I acted, whether 
of the present chancellor of the et 
chequer, 
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chequer, or of ‘lord Sidmouth, a _ 
reat variety of opinions prevailed 
on the principle of catholic emanci- 
ion; but what all of us concur- 
red in was this, that it was not the 
fit moment for forcing the question 
—we differed as to principle, we 
concurred as to time. My reason 
then for inclining to this side of the 
house rather than to the other is, 
that my sentiments more nearly ac- 
cord with those of my friends around 
me, because the wish of gentlemen 
opposite is immediate and unregu- 
lated emancipation, to which it is 
impossible I should accede, unless 
indeed I should falter most essen- 
tially in those principles which it 
has been, and will continue to be, 
my pride to maintain unaltered. 
If, indeed, a government of united 
integrity and ability should have 
been formed, I should have been 
one of the last to discountenance it, 
and one of the first to offer it my 
weak support and assistance. 

Mr. ‘Tierney expressed his happi- 
ness at hearing what were called the 
dry principles of the noble lord who 
had just taken his seat; they had 
undergone no change, and needed 
none, for any that were more con- 
venient for every emergency it was 
dificult to devise, His principles 
on the catholic question were the 
same, viz, a principle which allow- 
ed him upon one occasion to be for 
the catholics, or on another to be 
aguiastthem. Allthat was known 
was, that as the nable lord came 
out sohe went in. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Perceval) was doubtless happy in 
his assistance, for the noble lord had 
been out to grass for about a couple 
of years, and fresh and vigorous for 
action he had been now caught and 
brought back again to his old work, 
—Mr. Tierney had no doubt that 
the statement of the noble lord, that 
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he had not entered into any stipulae 
tion with ministers, was true; but 
havin;‘ it from authority the most 
unquestionable, he (Mr. Tierney) 
asserted most distinctly, that in fd 
cabinet there is an understanding 
regarding the agitation of the catho- 
lic question; he.was convinced that 
at least some stipulations had been 
entered into between a portion of 
the servants of the regent; and he 
aook upon himself most peremptori- 
ly to affirm, that in the highest 
quartet there had been a misunder- 
standing of a most extraordinary 
nature. The question was not, who 
shall form the government? but 
whether there shall be any govern. 
ment at all—for at present none ex. 
isted, Having adverted tothe state 
of the present administration, and 
to topics descanted upon by preced- 
ing speakers, he said, he desired it to 
be distinctly understood, that he 
never maintained that it was neces- 
sary to withdraw the British army 

rom the peninsula; all he request- 
ed was, that the subject should be 
soberly and deliberately investigat- 
ed, and that the house should not 
be led away by the enthusiastic spi- 
rit whichthe noble lord had somuch 
admired. Ifindeed this enthusiasm 
so much pervaded the ministry, he 
should be glad to learn why mar- 
quis Wellesley had deserted them 
in their utmost need? He claimed 
an answer from the chancellor of 
the exchequer on behalf of the 
country, since it would tendto throw 
much gh upon subjects which 
a strong disposition had been shown 
to keep in the shade, It seemed fo 
him a singular determination, re- 
flecting on past events, that Mr. 
Perceval should be the sine gud non 
of every new administration, parti- 
cularly when he was almost the on- 
ly decided enemy of the. catholic 
claims, the concession of which 
would 
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would be thé sulvation, or the re- 
fusal the ruin, of the nation. 

Lord Temple felt it necessary 
only to say a few words. Jt was 
difficult, he said, to account for the 
late conduct of the regent—he be- 
lieved .it was purvosely involved in 
mystery ; ‘but of this he was cer- 
tain, that the proposal made to the 
noble peers he had named was ine 
tended only as a mockery, which 
merited, and could only receive, 
rejection. 

Mr. Perceval would not: detain 
the house by many observations ; 
and he commenced by the denial of 
an assertion made in the previous 
purt of the debate, that any actual 
inquiry was to be expected to result 
from the motion for a committee on 
the state of the nation. The real 
point to be decided was, who were 
to be the advisers of the prince re- 

nt? For himself, he could have 
fetle dificulty in determining on 
this point, and he trusted the house 
would feel as little embarrassment. 
Much had been said on the subject 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, 
some gentlemen applauding, and 
others reviling, the conduct of mi- 
nisters. He (Mr. Perceval) should 
be ready, ou all occasions, to vindi- 
cate it, although after the previous 
solemn decision a defence might be 
little required, founded, as the 
achievement was, on the very prin- 
ciples of the laws of nations and of 
justice. He then entered at large 
upon the catholic question, and con- 
cluded by saying that he begged 
leave distinctly to state, that all his 
colleagues, whatever shades of sen- 
timent there might be upon particu. 
lar points, concurred in this opinion, 
that at this present time, whether 
from the state of the catholics of 
lreland—whether from the state of 
the pope—in this they were concur. 
rent, that this was not the proper 
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time for concession. In saying this, 
he begged tobe rightly understood 
he had no knowledge, nor had he 
the presumption to know, what the 
opinion of his royal master, whom 
he served, might be upon this ques. 
tion at a future period. For the 
present, that royal person had con 
sented to accept his advice, and he 
had given it with a conscientious 
feeling of what he solemnly believ. 
ed to be his duty: but whenever he 
should think that advice not for the 
benefit of the country—whenever 
he should feel himself inclined to 
dismiss him from the station which 
he now had the honour to hold, he 
should make his bow, retiring out 
of office with the same gratitude 
and the same respectful deference 
for the distinguished favours he had 
received, as tf he were entering into 
office. Why he wus retained as 
minister might seem to some a mate 
ter of surprise, when they recollect 
ed the letter addressed to him by 
his royal highness at the commences 
ment of the regency. However 
painful that letter might be from its 
frankness, yet it was gratifying, be 
cause clear and explicit upon points 
where explicitness was desirable. 
If, however, his royal highness had 
seen, during the time that had 
elapsed, services performed by that 
administration useful to the coun 
try; if during that period of unex 
ampled splendour in our military 
achievements, considering the time 
in which they were performed, be 
had seen cause to repose his confi- 
dence in us ; who could accuse him 
of insincerity, when he had the glo- 
rious magnanimity to declare, at 
the end of that period, that he 
could not consent to dismiss thos 
from their situations who had thes 
conducted themselves? With re 
ard to the objects with which the 
onourable baignet introduced hit 
MOL, 
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motion, he hoped to beexcused from 
entering into them, not because 
they had not been well advanced or 
supported, but because they did not 
seem to require any reply. He 
would refer the honourable barcnet 
to past events, as a reply to some of 
them, and to future ones for a reply 
so others. 

Mr. Canning and sir Samuel 
Romilly spoke on the subject ; after 
which the house divided, 

For sir T. Turton’s motion 136 

Against it - 209 


a en 


Majority 73 


House of lords, Friday, Feb. 28. 
— The marquis of Lansdowne 


. said that he rose in pursuance of 


his notice to call the attention of 
their lordships to the orders in 
council, and to the system of po- 
licy which had resulted . from 
those orders, so injurious to the 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of the country, and to the 
welfare of the state. Previons to 
entering upon the discussion, it 
would be. of importance to state 
what the orders in council were, to 
which he referred; and first it 
would be worth while to observe, 
that with respect to the blockade 
in May 1806, (from the Elbe to 
Brest,) it was intended to be a real 
blockade, and a force was ordered 
for that purpose; but that was now 
at an end, being merged in the or- 
ders im council. With respect also 
to the order in council in January 
1807, prohibiting the trade from 
enemy’s port to enemy’s port, the ab- 
ject of it was now at an end, in con- 
sequence of the annexation of Ham- 
burgh to France. The orders in 
council, therefore, to which it was 
whe we to call the attention of 
their ordships, were those issued 


ia November 1807, prohibiting the 
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trade to France and the countries 
dependent upon her; and at the 
same time insisting on American 
vessels coming first to our ports, 
and paying a tix there; and also 
the order of April 1809, partly 
revoking the former orders, by 
opening the trade with the north of 
Europe. It was his intention to 
consider these orders, first, with 
respect to their operation on the 
enemy; secondly, their operation 
on the neutral ; thirdly, their effect 
on the commerce and internal re- 
sources of the conntry ; and fourth 
ly, on the maritime policy of the 
country. On each of these heads 
the noble lord descanted at consi- 
derable length, and concluded by 
asking, what was the effect of those 
orders, but destroying the trade of 
America and alienating her dis- 
position, although it was pretended 
that they were to benefit the neu- 
tral, whnilst they benefited the trade 
and aided the resources of the 
enemy, whichit was pretended they 
would totally destroy and annihi- 
late? Let the ministers then pause 
long before they forced America 
to wars Was it any ground for 
triumph that they would thus di- 
stress America ? Undoubtedly they 
would: but should we not, in the 
sequel, bedeeply distressed by the 
consequences of such a war? Sup- 
pose that by unexpected success we 
should sweep the American cony- 
merce from the surface of the 
ocean, would not their 140,000 sea- 
men man a predatory force against 
the commerce of this country ? He 
trusted that means would yet be 
sought to avert the interminable 
evil of a war with America, al- 
though he admitted that, if the 
great interests of the country were 
at stake, war could not be avoided, 
Had we, however, allowed their 
carrying ttade, instead of attempt. 
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ing to destroy it by the orders in 
council, the profits of it would have 
been brought back to the parent 
stock, increasing and benefiting our 
manufactures and resources, and 
the harmony between the two coun- 
tries would have led to the most 
beneficial results. He would not 
now contend that we had gone too 
far in our demands on America, in 
asking her not to demand freedom 
for her trade in the ports of France : 
but he would say, that the best 
chance for the restoration of amity 
with that country, so highly to be 
desired, was the repeal of the orders 
in council. ‘That the repeal of 
those orders was now, in every 
point of view, called for, he trusted 
was rendered abundantly evident ; 
every plea on which they had been 
founded was proved, after an ex- 
perience of upwards of four years, 
to beerroneous. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving for the appoint. 
meat of a select committee to take 
into consideration the orders ina 
council, the state of our commerce 
of license, and other facts con- 
nected with those orders. 

Lord Bathurst thought it impos- 
sible to enter into such discussions 
as might naturally be expected to 
arise trom the speech of the noble 
marquis, without a full disclosure 
of the whole conduct of the United 
States towards this country,; and 
that disclosure, he feared, would 
tend to deprive us of the little hope 
which there still remained of the 
success of the negotiations now 
geaces between the two countries. 

ith regard to the orders in coun- 
cil, he had on a former night asked 
of the noble lord what those orders 
were which had caused all this 
commercial embarrassment, but he 
Was not prepared to answer him. 
The orders in council, however, 
bad become such a cant phrase, 
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and the noble lords had acquired 
such a habit of using it, withoy 
distinctly knowingwhat orders 

meant to allude to, that he was not 
much surprised at the silence of the | 
noble marquis himself to the inter. 
rogatory that had been put to him, 
He had this night also stated, that 
he wished to have the orders jp 
council repealed, and yet he (lord 
Bathurst) was, at this moment, 
still unable to imagine what the 
particular orders were, for the re. 
peal of which he was so anxious, 
Were we or were we not to re 

the order of January 1807? If the 
noble lord did not wish that to be 
repealed, then one bar would still 
be left to our reconciliation with 
America; for they have stated 
distinctly, that they conceive that 
order to be as much against their 
neutral rights as the order of 
November 1807: it was equally a 
blockade by notification, and a 
blockade by notification was what 
America complained of. Either, 
therefore, the noble lord must make 
up his mind to be excluded from 
the American market, or he must 
consent to the repeal of the order of 
January 1807; and if that repeal 
tcok place, it would then be for 
the house to consider in what state 
the trade of this country would be 
placed, His lordship next adverted 
to the principles upon which licens 
were granted ; and he said he wished 
to ask, whether it was the intention 
of those who opposed that measur, 
that we should abandon the whole 
trade of the continent? This they 
surely could not mean. Butt 
had been said, Why not employ 
America? What! A trade which 
was described as not fit for a Bn 
tish merchant to be concerned i 
to be transferred to a neutral, asif 
that neutral were only in its propet 
vocation when carrying it aa 
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This was the inference that might 
be drawn ; but the whole matter 
simply amounted to the question, 
whether the trade should be allow- 


. ed, or whether it should be wholly 


abolished. 1f we refused to grant 
a license to a British subject, he 
would carry it on under the cover 
of an alien; and in fact, therefore, 
we only permitted him to do that 
openly, which he would surely do 
clandestinely, and necessarily with 
aggravated circumstances of fraud 
and dissimulation : we only allowed 
him to do that legally, which he 
would be under the necessity of 
doing illegally, adding perjury to 
deception, and multiplying every 
species of trick and artifice to 
escape detection. The effects of 
licenses, therefore, so far from en- 
couraging jmmorality, manifestly 
tended rather to repress it. The 
noble earl then went into a compa- 
rative statement of the amount of 
imports and exports, shich his 
lordship deemed the true criterion. 
In the year 1805 they were, per- 
haps, highest ; and the goods sup- 
plied to North America were after- 
wards re-shipped by them for South 
America. If, therefore, we were 
prevented from transmitting them 
by that circuitous route, we had it 
in Our power, in case of a non-in- 
tercourse act being passed, to send 
them direct to South America our- 
selves, Although it might be 
urged that the markets of that vast 
continent had been glutted, yet by 
comparing the exports of the three 
last years with the exports of the 
three years preceding, it would be 
found that there were tern millions 
in favour of the former, and the 
exports to Canada had been nearly 
doubled during the latter period. 
He begged the house to recollect, 


that between the Ist of March 1809 


and the Ist of May 1810, with the 
‘aterruption of only two months, 
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the embargo in the ports of the 
United States was in force; and yet, 
in that space, the trade of the coun- 
try was carried on with greater suc- 
cess than at any other that. conld 
be pointed out. In the succeeding 
yeat the embargo was removed; 
and it was then that the greatest 
commercial embarrassment was ex- 
perienced, For this distress, of 
which so much use had been made, 
two causes might be assigned :— 
1, The disappointment experienced 
in the Baltic trade during the year 
1810, when immense shipments 
were improvidently made, in con- 
sequence of great success during 
the year preceding. In that year 
nearly 700 ships were captured and 
sequestrated by the French who 
entered Stralsund, and various 
parts of the gult of Bothnia.— 
2. The immense speculations sent 
to South America, the markets ot 
which had been so overstocked, 
that the shippers in England were 
disappointed of their remittances, 
and thereby many most opulent 
merchants were ruined. Although, 
however, this last cause had created 
a severe blow, he was happy to 
say that its effects were but tem- 
porary: ‘the trade in South Ame- 
rica was fast reviving ; remittances 
long withheld were now pouring 
in; and the effect was, the revival 
of many of our manufactures. 
Such being the favourable prospect 
which had opened upon us’ after 
the gloomy clouds of disappoint- 
ment had been dispelled, he could 
not concede to the proposition sub- 
mitted to the house. 

Lord Holland and lord Lauder- 
dale spoke warmly in behalf of the 
motion ; and the earls of Westmor- 
land and Ross against it. The mo- 
tion was negatived by a majority 
of 61. | 

On the 3d of February the same 


subject was brought before the 
other 
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other house by Mr. Brougham, 
who moved that a committee might 
be appointed to take the subject 


into consideration, The object of 


this committee, he said, will be, 
to inquire into the effects of the 
erders in council of 1807; to 
inquire whether they have coun- 
teracted or assisted the policy of 
the enemy ; what is the nature, the 
cause, and the extent of the di- 
stoess felt throughout the country ; 
and what is the most advisable re- 
medy to be applied ; whether it 
may be most expedient to retrace 
our steps, or prosecute the same 
course with additional vigour and 
effect. If we are to tell the people 
that the evils of which they com- 
plain are great but irremediable, 
that they are not merely to be de- 
plored but endured, this language 
will not be the worse received for 
being prefaced by an impartial and 
accurate investigation into their 
causes. J] have thought, sir, that 
thus much might tend to clear up 
the preliminary view of the ques- 
tion, by stating the case exactly as 
it stands among persons entertain- 
ing a diversity of opinion on the 
subject. The fundamental princi- 
ple on which this new system of 
commercial policy is founded, has 
always professed itself to be a reta- 
liatory principle. Itis of indispen- 
sable importance, therefore, to un- 
derstand what that system was on 
which it was pretended to retaliate. 
The end of our orders in council, 
says the right honourable gentle- 
man, is to retort upon the enemy 
the evils of his own injustice. Their 
object, says lord Bathurst, is to 
counteract the designs of Bona- 
mar le 5 their sriicale, as sir Wil. 
iam Scott pronounced, is to pro- 
duce a reflex operation upon the 
trade and manufactures of France.. 
Without knowing, thea, fully and 
precisely what this system is, of 


which the obstruction and turn; 
back {orm the basis of our own 
licy, it is utterly impossible that we 
can arrive at any safe or sound con. 
clusion, or that the discussion cap 
serve any useful purpose. Now 
this system of policy may be d. 
stirictly traced to one of the firs 
principles of the French govem. 
ment, the principle of destroyi 
the commerce of its enemies, t 
though its own trade should be the 
necessary. sacrifice. That this is 
the principle which lies at the bot. 
tom of its whole policy, there is 
abundant evidence to convince us, 
A long train of measures have, for 
a long period, been directed to 
this exclusive object. Undoubtedly 
Bonaparte has expressed a wish for 
ships, colonies, and commerce; but 
he was no sooner awakened from 
the vision by some new victory of 
our navy, than he found that the 
only means left him of accomplisli- 
ing his ulterior designs, and of 
gratifying the first passion of his 
mind,—unceasing hatred towards 
this country,—-was to sacrifice all 
his commercial views and interests 
to the destruction of ours. I am 
borne out fully by his acts, and jus- 
tified by the whole tenour of his go- 
vernment, in asserting that the 
French ruler looks upon commerce 
in general as necessarily hostile te 
his interests—the conscription alone 
might serve to convince us of this. 
— What was his conduct when you 
first determined to hamper the ime 
rtation of colonial produce into 
is dominions? * With all my 
heart,” said France, “ your colo 
nial produce shall not enter my 
ports at all.”’ We had long em- 
ployed ourselves in devising schemes 
for preventing the jot odtuction of 
cotton into the enemy’s ports. Jn 
August 1810, after the revocation 
of the French decrees had filled the 
ports of France with American 
merchant 
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merckantmen laden with this com- 
modity, a duty of 60 sous per lb. 
was imposed on the import, amount- 
ing to nearly a total prohibition. 
The inhabitants of Bourdeaux re- 
presented their distresses to the go- 
vernment, but their representations 
were made in vain. The merchants 
of Hamburgh poured in their com- 
plaints; in answer to which they 
were told, that the French emperor 
wished to see among his subjects 
none but soldiers and peasants. In 
order to gloss over this system with 
the tinsel of theories, we find the 
French ministers declaiming on the 
advantages of agriculture. A book 
has been published by Talleyrand, 
in which he labours to show that 
the exclusive encouragement of 
agriculture is the true and natural 
policy of the French government, 
since the stormy period of the re- 
volution. Commerce he represents 
as leading men into large societies, 
while agriculture disperses them, 
and fits them for submission. Thus 
it appears that the enemy’s policy 
1s War no less on commerce than on 
liberty, on the parent and the child, 
as indissolubly connected, and nou- 
tishing and supporting cach other 
by a natural and reciprocal opera- 
tion, ‘I'hus it appears that, in the 
view of his stern and merciless po- 
licy, commerce is as hostile to all 
he aims at, as it is friendly to all he 
hates—the freedom and the happi- 
ness of mankind. If no commerce 
exists within the territory of France, 
and her system is as repugnant to 
it as I conceive it to be, it does not 


necessarily follow that it should be 


extended to all her allies, because 
she well knows that, by indulging 
eir trade, she is preparing seamen 
her own future navies. What, 
then, in the. situation of things 
Which T have described, ought to 
ve been the policy of a state so 
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situated as ours? Ought it not 
to have for its object to. support 
and encourage our own commerce, 
and to foster neutrality wherever 
found ? not to hazard both in the 
weak-attempt to inflict upon the 
enemy injuries which he does’ not 
feel. If we had adopted the prin- 
ciple of encouraging neutrality, 
what description of neutrals would 
it have behoved us chiefly to favour? 
the dependents and allies of Bona 
parte, those whose seamen ate his 
seamen, and whose territory he 
might, in a moment of caprice, ren- 
der an integral part of his own do- 
minions? or ought we not rather 
to have looked to a people separated 
from that enemy by an ocean to 
him impassable ; a people having 
a@ common origin, and speaking 2 
common language with ourselves ? 
Let it be recollected, too, that this 
was a people who could not rival 
us in the most msignificant manus 
facture; a people every way so 
closely connected with us, that no- 
thing short of the extremest mad- 
ness and folly can ever-produce 2 
rupture between us; a people that 
cannot send out scarcely a ship of 
war to oppose us until they shatl 
be driven into hostilides, and whose 
political state is such as to indispose 
them to war, unless compelled to a 
premature exertion of their strength, 
Instead of a policy leading to such 
results, I humbly apprehend we 
should have acted more wisely in 
holding up the neutral character to 
respect, in avoiding all that hada 
tendency to injure or destroy it, be- 
cause, next to the calamity of a war 
with America, the greatest that can 
happen to British commerce is a 
war between France and America. 
Such a war must cooperate with 
the designs of the enemy in de 
ee and excluding our com- 


merce from every part .of the con- 
tinent 
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tinent. Such a war must imme- 
diately deprive this country.of all 
those advantages which she cnjoyed 
while America remained uncon- 
trolled, and which rendered the 
French decrees almost as nu:-atory 
as the blockade of the British isles. 


moment attend to the effects of 
these edicts, as evinced in the firs 
year after their proclamation. Jy 
the returns dor the yéar 1809 it js 
stated that the amount of exports 
aad imports fell short of the 
amount of the preceding year 15 


It is lamentable to look back at the 
reverse of all this, to find that, in- 


millions. In April 1809, therefore, 
these orders were in a great de . 
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We regret that we cannot follow 
the honourable member through 
the whole of his eloquent speech : 
we must omit altogether a great 
cumber of the topics on which he 
dwelt with much energy and effect. 
Let us (says he) next inquire what 
are the effects produced by this li- 
censing system on the enemy, on 
neutrals, and on ourselves. What 
are its effects to the enemy ? Why, 
it at once gives up to him all that 
remains of the principle of the 
orders in council; because, if the 
principle is to be relaxed ad libitum, 
if those who applv for licenses, if 
every man who wishes to trade with 
the enemy, has only to go over to 
the right honourable gentleman to 
attain his object, what, 1 will ask, 
is to become of the blockade of 
1809? The relaxation, therefore, 
contend, eats up the very system 
itself; and we are now carrying on 
a trade which is open to the enemy, 
but shut to all neutrals except those 
who choose to be partakers of the 
licensing system. I ask, therefore, 
if it is consistent with the policy of 
this country, which has always 
amed at engrossing the carrying 
trade of the world, to endeavour 
by every means to mcrease our own 
marine, and to take al] means to 
prevent the increase of that of 
France? Is it consistent, I ask, 
with this policy, that we should 
hold out every encouragement for 
the increase of the shipping of those 
neutrals who are under the. domi- 
nton of France, or under the influ- 
ence of her power? It is by their 
interference alone that the trade of 
the enemy can be carried on. The 

4gs of Kniphausen, Pappenburg, 
= several little places, which it is 
difficult to know where to look for 
in the map of Europe, and those of 

Danes, the Swedes, and the 
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means of our licenses, the trade be. 


‘tween Trance and their own couns 


try, and the trade between this 
country and France., For how is 
it possible, if the person furnished 
with one of these licenses has: an 
interest to go direct from Pappen- 
burg to Rotterdam, to prevent him 
from doing so? Those who are 
acquainted with the proceedings in 
our admiralty courts know well 
how often the license is used in this 
manner, and that the vessel de. 
scribes the string instead of the 
bow, if I may use the expression. 
There_is no possible way of pre- 
venting this, but by covering the 
whole: of the enemy’s coast with 
your ships, and to set a real and 
not a paper blockade on foot. 
And it is to be borne in mind, that 
there is not one of those cargoes 
which are allowed to be imported. 
into France, which is not attended 
with as much gain to the enemy as 
to us. And here I ask, What is 
the effect of all this? The effect 
is, that the number of seamen and 
amount of tonnage of this country, 
compared with that of the foreign- 
ers engaged in our trade, which in 
1806 and 1807 remained nearly the 
same, in 1809 assumed a very dif- 
ferent proportion: and in 1810 
there was an increase in the foreign 
shipping of upwards of 1,100,000 
tons, and an increase of foreign seus 
men of more than double the num- 
ber which the enemy had in the 
Scheldt and elsewhere, only four 
short years before. If this fact 
does not dispose us to inquire into 
the consequences of these meisures, 
I know not what will. No wonder 
that the ship-owners of Hull and 
Shields complain of the measures. 
If such be the ground of their come 
plaints to parliament, and if these 
complaints are even borne out by 
the custom-house papers of the right 
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honourable gentleman opposite, I 
think | aie to expect even the 
support of that right honourable 
gentleman. It appears that even 
the ship-building is falling off con- 
siderably in this country ; and that, 
comparing 1809 with 1806, there Is 
a decrease of one-half. The ton- 
nage of 1811 is not yet presented. 
Such are the grounds on which I 
call on the house for inquiry. Now, 
sir, let us inquire what ts the com- 
plexion of this licensing system. 
Sure I am that it is altogether 
novel in this country—not thattrade 
should not be interfered with, for 
that has formerly been frequently 
done, generally by laws, and parti- 
culatly by orders in council; but 
that this interference should be sy- 
stematical, and that every day in 
the year trade should be eontrolled 
by the executive government. The 
trade of the country at this day is 
not carriedon by merchants residing 
at Liverpool, London, or Hull, but 
by the president or vice-president of 
the board of trade. That body, for 
whom, as individuals, I have the 
highest respect, is not nowemployed 
in devising means of hostility to- 
wards the enemy, or of protection 
to our own trade; but the whole 
of their mornings are occupied with 
the assoriment of cargoes, and in- 
quiries after what goods are best 
calculated for this or that market ; 
and whatever respect I may other- 
wise entertain for them, | cannot 
but think, that of all human beings 
they are the most incompetent to 
th® task. The whole of the license 
trade may, therefore, be styled a 
trade between Lombard-street and 
the board of trade at Westminster. 
But who were the persons who 
would be found thus Waiting on 
the right honourable gentleman? 
There would not be found the ho- 
pourable member near me (Mr. 





Baring), nor the honourable mem, 
ber for Worcester, nor any of the 
members for the city of London, 
You would find that those who are 
to be seen there, consist of neutrals 
under the control of the enemy, 
and their jobbers, Jews who have 
their residence in Duke’s-place and 
Lombard-street ; persons from the 
north of Germany having: their 
broker here. ‘These are the persons 
with whom the vice-president of the 
board of trade consults. In this 
manner you furnish the enemy with 
the means of knowing the course 
and current of trade at every in 
stant. The orders in council and 
the navigation laws are general 
measures; but here you have an 
other system by which the enemy 
has the means of knowing at all 
times what articles you wish to 
have exported, and what you with 
to have imported from the conti 
nent; and by this means it is his 
own fault if he does not put that 
commerce completely within bis 
control. But the last of all, and 
most deplorable consequence of 
this licensing system, is the effect 
which it is still making on the mo 
rals of the trading part of the com 
munity of this country. Here | 
implore the attention of the house, 
and the attention of the honourable 
pie opposite, (would to God 
could appeal to them in a more 
effectual manner!) and entreat them 
to consider the consequences 
giving countenance to a_ trafic 
which has so often been descriked 
as dissimulation from beginning © 
end. These are the words of the t 
spectable judge who presides in out 
courts of admiralty, who, as he 
owes in that capacity allegiance @ 
no particular sovereign, 1s bout 
to mete out justice equally wo te 
subjects of all nations who come be 


fore him. This is the language & 
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the right honourable gentleman 
alluded to; but in my oprmon it 
would be still more accurate to say 
that it begins with forgery, that it 
is continued by perjury, and ended 
in enormous frauds. But what are 
we to say when we find that the 

overnment of the country lends 
the sanction of its authority to such 
expressions as the following, in the 
licenses from port to port: * Not- 
withstanding all the documents 
which accompany the ship and car- 
go may represent the same to be 
destined to any neutral or hostile 
port, or to whomsoever such pro- 
perty may appear to belong.”” Not- 
withstanding, says his majesty in 
council, (at least his majesty is 
made to use such language, )—not- 
withstanding, says this paper, which 
is countersigned by his majesty’s 
secretary of state, this trade is car- 
ried on by fraud and perjury, we 
will sanction that foulness, and we 
will give orders that these ships 
shall be enabled to pass through 
the British fleets. Perhaps the full 
import of this clause is not known 
to the house. It is proper to be 
aware that pipers are put on board, 
bearing the place from whence the 
ship cleared out, sirned in the pro- 
per and usual manner, and letters 
from the ship-owner to the proper 
persons; and that their real docu- 
ments form what is called the ship’s 
eae In case this ship should 
appen to be overhauled, they were 
enabled to take on board another 
set of papers, which were a forgery 
from beginning to end. If the ship 
happened to clear from London, it 
Was said to clear from Rotterdam, 
and the Proper description was 
made out, as nearly as possible, in 
the hand-writing of the custom- 
house oficer at Rotterdam, and 
Peeps lar by the duke of Ca- 

*€, or perhaps, as I happened to 
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see the other day, by Napoleon hime 
self. Not only were the names 
forged, but the seal was also forged. 
But this was not enough. A regu- 
lar set of letters was also forged, 
containing a good deal of such 
news from Rotterdam as might be 
supposed to be interesting to mer« 
canule people, and a letter froma 
merchant in Rotterdam to the ship- 
owner. If all these were not 
forged, the vessel would otherwise 
be seized, This is what is meant 
by the general expression of * note 
withstanding all the documents 
which accompany the ship and car- 
go may represent the same” So 
much for the system of forgery on 
which this license trade rested. But 
all this is not enough: all this 
must be done with the privity of 
the merchant here, and of his clerks. 
That most respectable branch of 
society, and these young men whom 
they are initiating into trade, are no 
longer at liberty to follow the sy- 
stem by which our Childs and our 
Barings rose to such respectability 
and eminence, but from their very 
outset in life all are now to be inte 
tiated in the mysteries of this frau- 
dulent commerce. ‘The captain of 
the ship is obliged to swear to every 
oye of the documents. He is 
obliged to swear in words as awful 
as it is possible to conceive, that 
all these letters are genume. very 
sort of interrogatory is put to the 
captain and the whole crew, which 
is calculated to discover what is the 
real port from which the vessel 
sailed, and what the port of desti- 
nation ; and to all these interrogas 
tories the captain and the whole 
crew are obliged to swear. If the 
vessel came from London, for in- 
stance, they must say it came from 
Amsterdam ; and, to give a colour 
of truth to this, they must tell what 
was the state of the wind at the time 
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the ship set sail. All this, anda 
number of other particulars, they 
are obliged to asseverate on the 
most solemn oath which it is possi- 
ble to conceive : so that, under this 
system, the whole crew and cap- 
tain are under the necessity of per- 
juring themselves, if they wish to 
act up to their instructions. A Iet- 
ter of a most curious description 
has been put into my hands, writ- 
ten to an American merchant of 
the highest respectability, the con- 
tents of which would be extremely 
ludicrous, if the contemplation of 
them were not accompanied by a 
feeling of disgust at the moral de- 
yravity it displays. It is written 
by a professional man,—not that 
he is either a lawyer, a physician, 
or a divine, for he would be a dis- 
grace to either of them,—but he is 
a man who has made the forgery of 
ships’ papers a regular and organ- 
ized trade. I] shal omit the names 
of any of the parties, because I 
should be sorry to imjure indivi- 
duals, whose only connection with 
the writer has been that he has 
dared to send them this most atro- 
ciouscireular. It is as follows : 
« Liverpool, 

« Gentlemen,—We take the li- 
berty herewith to inform you, that 
we have established ourselves in 
this town, for the sole purpose of 
making simulated papers, which we 
are enabled to do in a way which 
will give ample satisfaction to our 
employers ; not only being in pos- 
session of the original documents 
of the ships’ papers, and clearances 
to various ports (a list of which we 
annex), but our Mr, G B 
having worked with his brother, 
Mr. J—— B——, in the same line, 
for the last two years, and under- 
standing all the necessary languages, 
Of any changes that may occur in 
the ditlereut places on the continent, 





we are careful to have the earlies 


information, not only from our own 


connections, but from Mr, Ja 
B——, who has proffered his assist. 
ance in every way, and who has for 
some time past made simulated 
papers for Messrs. B and P—. 
of this town, to whom we beg leave 
to refer you for further information, 
We remain, &c.” 

(Then follows a long list of about 
twenty places, from and to which 
they can forge papers, having all 
the clearances ready by them, from 
the different public agents, the mo- 
ment they receive intelligence that 
any merchant may need their ASSISt» 
ance in this scheme of fabrication.} 
Is not this, I ask the house, a trade 
most degrading to the nation? Is 
this the way in which we are to de. 
feat the designs of Bonaparte? Is 
this the mode by which we are to 
make him bite the dust? Which of 
the two contending powers is sub- 
dued by the respective systems 
adopted against each other, that 
which has openly sacrificed its com- 
merce, which says, ‘* We will have 
soldiers and peasants, but no tra 
ders ;” or that party which, to the 
sacrifice of all national honour, 
maintains such a foul, such a filthy 
commerce, as that on which the 
other side contend our subsistence 
depends? If this be the triumph 
of England and of Englishmen ovet 
the continental system—if this be 
all for which our soldiers cheerfully 
bleed on the fields of victory,—! 
shall soon be ashamed of the title 
which I hope still to bast ; and It 
einige g tree, independent, honest 

ritish traders, I will not be one 
those who will go in procession ® 
grace the statues of our heroes Wi 
Jaurels, when I know that, howeve 
glorious may have been the det 
they are to commemorate, 


place they fill should rather be 0%. 
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eupied by & gibbet and a halter. 
1 know that the right honourable 
ntleman will tell me, that if these 
crimes were not committed by us, 
they would be perpetrated by others; 
that if our merchants in Liverpool 
refused fabricated. papers, those of 
Boston would not be so scrupulous. 
In answer to this assertion, I shall 
merely say, that the argument is 
not new. It has been hackneyed 
over and over again, in thé absence 
of a better, on other subjects. I re- 
member it, attd in the recollection 
of the honourable member for York- 
shire it must still be fresh. It ts 
the old argument used on the long 
debated question ot the slave-trade, 
by which the ministers of the day 
were scandalized, and by which, if 
by nothing else, the memory of 
lord Sidmouth will be perpetuated 
as long as a sense of shame is re- 
tained by this or any other country. 
® Oh!” said they, “ if we abandon 
the slaye trade, it will be carried on 
by others, and perhaps humanity 
will suffer in the exchange.”’ It 
may be so; bur I repeat, as applied 
to utis subject, what my honour- 
able friend (Mr. Wilberforce) then 
so forcibly and truly urged on that 
occasion, “ Let it be carried on by 
others, we will no longer let our 
hands, stained in human blood, be 
the accusers of our eyes.” I say, 
let this nefarious practice be adopt- 
ed by any other country,—by Ame- 
ica, if itbe not toohonest,—by Pap- 
penburg, or some of the dirty ports 
of Denmark ; but let it not receive 
the sanction of the British govern- 
ment. Let it be no longer said that 
England, whote merchants in for- 
mer and happier times were held in 
universal estimation for probity and 
honour, have forfeited a character 
by the preservation of which they 
can only claim a just right to the 
privileges of humanity, Weighing, 
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therefore, all’ these circumstances, 
which I am too much exhausted, 
and the house too much ‘fatigued, 
to recapitulate, I ask any honest 
and impartial man, whether suf- 
ficient ground has not been laid for 
inquiry, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther there be or be not any remedy 
to the grievous evils, some few of 
which I have enumerated? The 
honourable member concluded by 
moving, “ That a select committee 
be appoinied for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the pre- 
sent state of the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of the country, particu- 
larly with reference to the orders in 
council and the license trade.” 

Mr. Rose was not disposed to 
deny that the condition of the mas 
nufacturers in various parts of the 
country was much to be commise- 
rated; but their discontent did not 
arise so much from a want of work 
as from a diminution of wages. 
The case of the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham was perhaps stronger than 
any other, because the trade there 
greatly depended upon a continued 
Intercourse with the United S:ates. 
It was urged, that since the orders 
in council were issued, trade had 
declined. This was equally un- 
founded ; for in 1807, the year of 
their promulgation, the amount was 
34,500,000/. ; in 1808, the same; 
in 1809, it rose to no less than 
50,00),0007,; and in 1810, it fell 
to 45,000,0007, It was «asserted 
that Bonaparte, in 1810, grasped 
British property to the amount of 
9,000,000/., by suspending, for a 
moment, the operation of his de- 
crees. How did the fact stand? 
They were relaxed from the end of 
1807 to 1810; and for two years 
previous to the seizure complained 
of (the utmost amount of which 
might be reduced to 7,000,000/.), 
the trade to the Baltic had been 
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condueted with the utmost advan- 
tuge; and it only arose from acci- 
der nt: i causes of wind and weather, 
that Bonaparte was enabled to ap- 
ply the cargoes of sever: il hundred 
ships to his own use: but the trnih 
was, that this trade had 1 
to do with the orders tn <a 
and the destruction of the trade 
so vehemently ‘enforced was, in 
truth, an augmentation from 25 to 
39.000,000L A few years since, it 
had been as boldly said as it had 
ben to-night repeated, that our 
tra le with America w 7 be anni- 
hilated ; and he (Mr. ete) then 
took occassion modest +, to express 
his oO; inion, that if ano n-intercourse 
hw wCtre puts ed in the United 
States, the commerce with the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese colonies might 
he carricct on directiy from Great 
Britain. UExperence had fully con- 
firmed his opinion. ‘The honour- 

ber had said that he (Mr. 


thing 
wfate yy 


able mi met 
Rose) assoe ail with improrer per- 
ty such hvteilivence Wis 
obtained, he (Mr. hose ) wis uta 
loss to conjecture. What inte rma. 
tion others n ight gain for 
Jar purposes t:om door-keepers, he 
could not tell, but he disclaimed 
any such acquaintance. ‘The next 
pe itn an WV USy that the bi ard ot 
ide occupied itself from mArning 
til nicht m= assorting cargoes for 
exports, assisted by Germiuus, Jews, 
and bro} CTS § whereas the anxiety 
of tye board had been constantly 
directed to ascertain what 
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twas sate and fit to allow to be 
mmported, He was willing to ad. 
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mit that fereren shipping had in 


‘ 
creased ina more rat d proportr ns; 
} é& h Tt CImpacved it, hie 

uid be { to be intormed 
' \ id have become of our 
comn siree tr to enemies’ 
; i ¢ C ucted ! 
Juceign sips, ‘Lhe question, there. 





fore, was, whether we should allow 
our manufactures to rot in our ware. 
houses, or émploy foreign vessels 
to convey them to the continent, 
It was impossible for men in cold 

lnod to stand by and witness such 
a melancholy sight, when so easy a 
remedy could b: applied. The 
amount of freight, which had ad. 
vanced on traisports from 20s. to 
25s. per ton, was a further proof of 
the fact, All the British shipping, 
in the mean time, had been fall 
employed : and éven _ Hull, 
which had most suffered, there was 
net a ship at present disengaged, 
f we had not employed the means 
offered to us, France might now 
have been furnished with every ar. 
ticle from America which she at 
present unwillingly derives from 
Great Britain; if the orders in 
council had not been resorted to, 
America might have flourished, 
but Great Britain would have lan. 
guished, since France determined 
that voluntarily no trade should be 
allowed with England. The only 
ebject was to protect curselve es, and 


a 


Ameria shoul | not be pl: iced ina 
seach nw! sere she miught act as 3 
neutral, and show more tavour to 
lrance than to Great Britain. The 
conduct of this country had been 
marked with singular forbearance 
and kindness towards the United 
States. Mr, Rose hope d he should 
he able to prove it, and that the 
conduct of France had been diame: 
trically the reverse. 
parte seized none of | 
ind had he not gone if yond what 

the laws of nations allowed and de. 
ed, that every sh’ s coming from 

ki wiand should be c nfiscated? 
An immense cenfiscation of Ame 
rican property was the consequences 
but the United States passed over 
ncosraa 
part fe went 
further 
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her shipping, 
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by this supineness, Bon: 
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further, and, on advice of his court 
of admiralty, determined that any 
French cruizer that fell in with an 
American vessel, which she sup- 
sed was on a voyage to England, 
might burn and destroy her. ‘Then 
followed the Milan decree ; and on 
a remonstrance being sent in by 
eneral Armstrong, the duke of 
Cadore the French minister replied, 
«that the conduct of France was 
consistent with the eternal princi- 
ples of justice.” The decree of 
Rambouillet was the close of that 
scene of iniquity, which America 
had tamely allowed to be acted be- 
fore her eyes. ‘The orders in coun- 
cil, on the contrary, were not pro- 
mulgated until it was perfectly 
well known in the republic that 
such would be the conduct of Great 
Britain. Much had been stated 
with most imposing eloquence on 
the evil consequences resulting from 
the system of licensing. The plain 
truth was, that all these disadvan- 
tages, all this system of fraud, as it 
had been called, existed to its full 
extent before the orders in council 
were issued; and they and the li- 
censes united had assisted greatly 
in diminishing the crime of perjury, 
instead of increasing it. He had 
inquired much into the facts, and 
he had heard nothing of perjury ; 
nor could he imagine from whence 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham) had derived his intelli- 
gence, Before the orders in coun- 
cil, captams of ships were compelled 
to make a solemn oath as to their 
sips, crews, &c. which had been 
often evaded by those who pretend. 
eu to belong to neutral nations. 
Dhis inducement to perjury had 
— been removed, as well as other 
oaths reqivred in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. That it prevailed as a sy- 
stem before 1207, was notorious; 
wall 
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received a regular commission of 
2 per cent. It was the first time he 
had heard of any oaths or affidavits 
being required in the courts abroad. 
The honourable gentleman had 
told the house that an immense 
number of petitions had been sent 
from various parts of the country 
against the orders in council, He 
admitted it, and that there was some 
cause for them: but in all these 
cases experience had proved that 
considerable art was used to pros 
clire signatures, as well as to mis- 
represent and exaggerate facts. In 
general, the persons petitioning 
were of the lower order, who, be- 
yond their own immediate personal 
wants, could take no view of the 
general welfare of the nation. Un- 
der all circumstances, therefore, he 
saw no ground for desponding. 
Had it not been for these orders in 
council, however, now so much de- 
cried, we should have been coun- 
teracted every where: they had 
been and still were our only protec- 
tion. He would ask, in reply to 
the honourable gentleman who had 
so strongly condemned the license 
trade, as employing toreign seamen 
and vessels, and which he described 
as proceeding from the orders in 
council, in what manner our trade 
was to be carried on? It would 
be, in his opinion, a deplorable 
trial for our manufacturers, were 
we to suspend all trade, all com- 
merce, while we were endeavour- 
ing and contending for the admis- 
sion of British ships into the ports 
of the continent. Considering, 
therefore, as he did, the orders in 
council to be a measure of sound 
policy and manifest utility to the 
country, he should conclude wit! 
expressing his anxious hope that 
the house would not go into a com- 
mittce to inquire into a question 
which lay wholly upon the surface, 
and amounted simply to this, whe- 
K 4 ther 
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ther we shou!d open the trade of 
the warld to France or not? 

Mr. Baring, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Whitbread, and others, spoke for the 
motion; Mr. Stephen, sii Charles 
Price, and Mr. Perceval, were 
against it; and it was lost by a 
large majority, .there being 

For the motion 144 
Against it - £16 


. Friday, March 6.—A_ message 
from the lords informed the house, 
that their lordships had agreed to 
the frame-work bill, with several 
amendments, to which they desired 
the concurrence of this house. Af- 
ter some other business, the house 
went into a committee on the mu- 
tiny bill. 

Mr. Whitbread said; he wished 
to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to a circumstance which he 
thought deserved their most serious 
consideration, It was the constant 
practice in the army and miltia to 
establish schoo!s to enable soldiers, 
who had unfortunately received no 
education, to mate themselves ca- 


pable ol discharging the duties of 


-_ } s ry’) 
HON-COMMUSSIONCG CiCceIrs, l here 
Was in order from the commandere 

Wheat searre he ‘ EL VETiT 
iInechiet, issued to the « mrmanding 
OMe; O11 very regiment, to make 
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schoo] we n ordered so to do, and 
he sent bim to prison for disobe- 
dience of orders. ‘The man after. 
wards broveht an action of false 
iIMprisoament, and the judge who 
tried the cause had given it as his 
opmion, that the order to go to 
school was an ijlegal order, and the 
man was not bound to obey it. 
He hoped, therefore, the noble lord 
(Palmerstone) and his colleagues 
would form a clause, before the re. 
port on the third reading of the 





nishment, which was either t 
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bill, to protect officers in enforcing 
their dutv. 

Lord Palmerstone (secretary at 
war) said, he believed the attend. 
ance of schools by the soldiers was 
meant to be entirely optional, and 
he thought it would be extending 
the matter too far to make it a pare 
of military discipline. He thought, 
if the soldiers were told that unlegs 
they made use of those means of 
improvement they could not have 
the offices of corporals and ser. 
jeants, it we uld operate as a suf. 
ficient stimulus to their endeavour. 
ing to improve themselves, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the 
order only says the officer shall 
establish the schoo]. When he had 
done this, and ordered the soldiers 
to go to it, they refused.” If he did 
not enforce the order, the officer was 
liable to be tried by a court-mar 
tial for neglect of duty. If he did 
enforce it, he was liable to an ac- 
tion at law, and a judge has al- 
ready said the order was illegal. 
Ite was no more inteiested in the 
matter than any other ofhcer; but 
he hoped the matter would be cone 
sidered, and, before the present bill 
passed, that the opinion of head- 
quarters would be made known, 
whether this order was to be com- 
pulsory or not. 

‘he chancellor of the exchequer 
shortly expressed his opinion against 
making the attendance of the soldiers 
at school 3 part of military discipline, 

Mr. Brougham observed, that as 
he should beprevented by accidental 
circumstances from giving his opt- 
nion when this question would be 
agitated before the house, he should 
now enter his protest against mili- 
tary flogging. It was a subject ol 
importance, not only to the armys 

but to the judicial system of the 
country. No punishment was more 
inconsistent with the object of p'- 
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amend the enlprit, or to deter others 
from offending. ‘That the first re- 
sult did not occur, expertence had 
suficiently proved; and also the 
testimony of thase gallant officers, 
sir R. Wilson, general Stewart, and 
ral Money, who had all given 
their decided opinion that floggin 
ony degraded and debased the mi- 
litary character. As to its Opera- 
tion as an example, he asked whe- 
ther, by inflicting torture as a pu- 
nishment, there was not produced 
reater evil than good ; as such an 
exhibition either tended to make the 
spectators forget the offence in their 
sympathy with the sufferer, or, what 
was worse, ultimately hardened and 
brutalized the people. He wished, 
therefore, that the amendment 
should go further, and that corporal 
nishment should be totally abo- 
ished. ‘There was another subject 
on which he wished to put a ques 
tion, Whether it was intended to 
limit and regulate the power of the 
crown in the enlistment of foreign 
soldiers? He felt ail the old jea- 
lousy on this point, he meant the 
jealousy felt at the revolution. The 
act of settlement expressly stated, 
that no office of trust, civil or mili- 
tary, under the crown, should be 
given to a foreigner, whether natu- 
ralized or denizened. ‘The 44th 
and 46th of the king had, indeed, 
relaxed this restriction; yet the pre- 
amble of those acts sufficiently 
proved that the power of the crown 
Was not protec ted, except in regi- 
ments entirely composed and of- 
ficered by foreigners. He under- 
stood, however, that the 10th regis 
ment, one of the best and most ac- 
complished in the service, was in 
the course of being completly Ger- 
manized ; that foreigners by 5G and 
60 ata time were enlisting into the 
prince of Wales’s reviment ; that 
tus body-guard of the price was 
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in fact to be converted into a fo. 
reign corps. He objected also to 
the recruiting regiments from the 
hulks. A gallant officer had stated 
in that house, that his men had 
come to him heart-broken, at being 
obliged to associate with these 
branded persons, the influx from 
the refuse of the hulks. He dared 
to say, that these persons selected 
were the best behaved that could be 
found, (Hear! hear!) Yes, the 
best behaved; for he did not sup- 
pose that they would send out 
monsters whom it would not be 
safe to have Joose upon society : 
but really he did not see that it was 
any great thing for an officer to be 
allowed the pick and choose of the 
hulks, or even to be favoured with 
all the best men from such a 
place. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, that 
as the question now put would soon 
be before the house on another day, 
he would not then trouble the com- 
mittee at any length; he should 
merely state, on the sulsject of cor- 
poral punisiment, that it did not 
occur, either to his mind or to his 
nod'e friend, that it could practi- 
cally be aboitshed. Last year, 
when the matter was discussed, all 
parties had concurred in stating 
that there did not exist any predi- 
lection for this sort of punishment. 
It had been, therefore, determined 
to try whether imprisonment would 
not be a good and safe substitute. 
He had now the satisfaction of tell- 
ing the house, that from January 
to December 1811 only eight cor- 
poral punishments had been award. 
ed; and since March 1811 only 
one: and that one had been inflict- 
ed, but with an offer to the indivi- 
dual to commute the flogging to 
general service, which he refused. 
[How many lashes? asked Mr. 
Brougham-—700, replied Mr. Sut- 

ton. ] 
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ton.} The honourable gentleman 
had expressed his wish for the abo- 
lition of it, but should not some- 
thing be substituted? And what 
could that substitution be? It was 
impossible to inflict imprisonment 
when men were in actual service ; 
for instance, in Spain and Portugal: 
and accordingly it appeared that 
while only eight floggings were ad- 
judged in England, during the 
same period forty had been inflict. 
ed in Portugal. On foreign ser- 
vice it did not appear that any sub- 
stitution was practicable ; and he 
really thought that the abolition 
would be impossible, unless some 
adequate substitution (and none 
such had been mentioned) should 
be proposed to their consideration. 
He could not help, therefore, re- 
gretting, that such exaggerated de- 
scriptions of the corture and barba- 
rity of this infliction should be 
made, when, as it appeared to him, 
without this punishment, or some 
substituted one not yet proposed, 
no military discipline could be en- 
forced. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he had 
not stated that the punishment 
should be abolished without a sub- 
stitution; on the contrary, he had 
msisted that flogging was itself an 
improper substitution for another 
punishment. It was not the pul- 
nishment, but the kind and shape ot 
it, to which he objected. In great 
crimes, such as mutiny, &c. let the 
culprit be shot; in smaller, impri- 
soned ; and surely, if abroad, there 
were a number of menial and de- 
grading ofhices which might be im- 
wosed tor drtferent offences. The 
h. nourable member then expressed 
his frriel, that those to w! m the 


counury was indebted for this ser 
* meant Mr. Cobbett an 
Af- TY, -,4 j 

Nir. Drakard, should now for tha 
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very servece be ia 
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son. (Hear, hear! anda laugh.) Ye 
supposed that hon. members sneered 
at the obscure sitaation of those jp. 
dividuals, and he hoped that he 
should never see those hon. members 
in a situation equally obscure; by 
he maintained that Mr. Cobbett and 
Mr. Drakard were the authors of 
this service. The press first spoke to 
the people; it was fully discussed 
out of doors; and then, and after 
the eloquent address of the member 
for Westminster, this punishment 
was to a certain degree abolished, 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, that it 
was to the wishes of members 
of courts-martial, and not to Mr, 
Cobbett or Mr. Drakard, that the 
army was indebted tor the clause 
of last year. He then proposeda 
clause for the purpose of allowing 
seven to form a court-martial in 
places beyond the seas, when on 
actual service. He stated, that in 
lord Wellington’s army it had been 
frequently found mconvenient. te 
assemble thirteen officers at every 
court-martial, and on a march some 
violations of discipline took place, 
which on that account often escaped 
punishment. 

‘he clause was brought up and 
agreed to. 

On the clanse for allowances on 
quartering soldiers, 

Sir John Newport rose, and et 
pressed a wish, that the same ap- 
peal to magistrates against abuses 
of this power should prevail in 
Ireland as it did in England. In 
Ireland, the soldiers were billeted 
on the inhabitants at Jarge, and not 
on innkeepers, and he bad known 


the greatest abuses take places 


Quakers had generally more than: 


double their proportion qnartered 


on them, as it wa, known that they 
would pay almost anv thing to get 
° 3 . | ee - * been 
ria of the soldiers. He also kn 
that in corporate bodies this po* uf 
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qwas much abused. Those men in 
the city he represented, who voted 
for him, were much more burthened 
than their neighbours. 

Mr. W. Pole said, that no com- 

lain's of this nature had ever 
reached the Irish government, 

A long conversation then took 
place, in which it appeared to be 
understood that there would be no 
objection to a separate bill to re- 
medy the evil complained of, and 
give an appeal to the magistrates, 
as in England. The clause was 
then agreed to. 

Another clause was proposed by 
Mr. Sutton, and agreed to, for sus- 
pending the pay of soldiers impri- 
soned under sentence of a court- 
martial, during the period of their 
imprisonment. 

After a few more clauses had 
been agreed to, the report was or- 
dered to be received on a future 
day, when the bill was passed. 

House of commons. Monday, 
March 9—A message from the 
lords acquainted the house, that 
the lords had agreed to the frame- 
work bill, with an amendment, to 
which they required the concur 
rence of that house. 

The speaker thought it necessary 
to call the attention of the house to 
the nature of the amendment. That 
house had made the penalty in this 
particular pert of the bill to be 
fine and imprisonment, to which 
the lords had added, “ or either,’ 
which in substance did amount to 
this, that that house had prescribed 
the penalty in such cases to be h 
fine, and the lords had voted that 
itshould not: an amendment upon 
hues or rortertures had never been 
Permitte d hy that house, such being 
ther riehtiul and peculiar province. 
Aheamendment was then negatived 

and a messave ordered to 
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ference touching the same, to which 
they agreed; when they gave up 
their amendment. 

On the Lrish miscellaneous seryices 
the following sums were then moved 
for and voted :——«:he Foundling 
hospital 30,250/.—the House of In- 
dustry 41,902/.—Hibernian school 
13,666/—Marine society 2,8561.— 
Female Orphan school 1,8061—~ 
Westmorland Lock hospital 6,8472. 
—Lying-in hospital 3,4711—Sir 
Patrick Dun’s hospital 3,016/.—St. 
Patrick’s and Swift’s hospital 4,1 S8O/. 
—Feverhospital 2,000/.—Expenses 
of the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations 600/.—Association for 
discountenancing Vice 2,423/. 

[On the suggestion of Sir John 
Newport, it was agreed to alter the 
title of the society next year, its 
object being solely the distribution 
of bibles and prayer-books. ] 

For the college of Surgeons 
3,466/.—for the Green-coat hospi- 
tal 7007. 

Mr. Pole then moved for the 
usual grant of 8,073. for May- 
nooth college. 

Sir John Newport said, that every 
year the necessity for augmenting 
this grant became more and more 
evident. ‘he sources from which 
education was formerly derived for 
the ecclesiastics of the Irish catho- 
lics on the continent of Europe 
were now dried up. Those eccle- 
siastics Who had been educated on 
the continent, and brought over to 
Ireland, were now advanced to an 
age when a greater mortality was 
naturally to be looked for among 
them than formerly; the popula- 
tion of Ireland was increasing every 
year, of which general increase that 
of the catholic part was at least 
equal to the protestant; and there- 
fore the demand for religious tn- 
struction for the catholics was con. 
sequently It was 
° better 


also increased. 
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better at any time, surely, that the 
education of the catholic clergy 
should be carried on at home than 
‘in foreign countries ; but then the 
fact was, that now thé only provi- 
sion for their education was at May- 
nooth. It was proper then to see 
how far this provision was ade- 
quate. The college of Maynooth 
was calculated to educate 200 stu- 
dents ; the course of education was 
five years; so that, without taking 
the mortality of these students into 
account, and allowing that all of 
them would follow out the clerical 
profession, only 40 persons would 
ro out every year. He then al- 
juded to a paper of Dr. Price, re- 
lative to an establishment for the 
clergy of Scotland, from which it 
appeared that out of 974 clergymen 
29 died annually. According to 
this proportion the 2000 parishes of 
Ireland would require an annual 
supply of 591 clergymen. Retus- 
ing to provide education to the 
catholics would not make them 
protestants, but might make them 
depraved catholics. Was this wish- 
ed for? Was it wished to send out 
incompetent persons to teach the 
catholics? The sum of 13,0004 
was more needful now than it was 
in 1807, He then went into a cha- 
racter of the Irish catholic clergy- 
men—and a greater assiduity, he 
said, both to the spiritual and tem- 
poral wants of their flocks, could 
not be displayed by any priesthood ; 
and in this respect they might chal- 
lenge competition with the clergy 
of anyestablishment whatever. Af. 
ter some further observations, he 
concluded with moving that!3,000/, 
should be substituted in place of the 
sum in the estimate, 
Mr. Ryder believed that the col. 
lee of Miaynooth had been the 
means of aime the prosel ytising 


: » +h eth), : ’ } 
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catholics. He was favourable ty 
a liberal toleration, but averse from 
the principle of granting any thi 
to the support of a different religion 
from that of the state. Upon the 
same principle, dissenters of al] 
kinds might come forward and de. 
mand assistance from government, 
He wished from his heart thar 
Maynooth college had never ey. 
isted, 

Colonel! Dillon thought it looked 
rather ungracious at this time, witeh 
the house were not very scrupulous 
in their grants of money for sinecute 
places, that an opposition should 
be made to such a moderate suth 
for the religious education of the 
clergy of nearly a whole nation. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 

contended, that it was not the 
amount of the sum on which he 
opposed the additional grant. ft 
was not a fair representation to saf¥ 
that they were now withdrawing a 
grant which was formerly made by 
parliament, The sum now pros 
posed was the sum which the par- 
liament of Ireland had thought 
proper to grant, and which had 
been continued regularly since by 
the parliament of the United King. 
dom, with the exception of the al- 
teration in 1807. It was the mi- 
nistry of #807 who were the inno- 
vators. He agreed with his right 
honourable friend (Mr. Ryder) near 
him, in thinkiig, that if this grant 
had not previously been made by 
the parliament of Ireland, it ought 
fot now to be continued. To wish 
to establish one system of religion 
and maintain that establishment, 
and yet to provide for the educa. 
tion of the clergy of another reli- 
sion, was inconsistent and anoma- 
lous. He did not object to the 
Roman catholics themselves pro- 
viding that education; but he could 
not well see why the state was ss 
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heat the expense of it. He would, 
however, consider this grant as a 
of the union, and on that prin- 
ciple give it his vote. He wished 
those gentlemen who thought that 
rliament was acting ilhberally, 
to consider what part of the edu- 
cation of our own clergy was paid 
by the state, and they would find 
that it bore no proportion to the 
grant to the catholics. When the 
college of Maynooth was first esta- 
blished, the catholics did not wish 
government to be at the whole ex- 
nse of the education of the ca- 
tholic priesthood; they said, If you 
will give us only a. basis, we will 
come liberally forward with our 
contributions. lt had been said, 
that the course of the students at 
Maynooth was too short: but let 
us look at home. How were the 
clergy of our own establishment 
educated in Wales and in the north? 
There was no end to this system ; 
thousand after thousand might be 
granted without end, till Maynooth 
was as large as Dublin, Cambridge, 
or Oxford, 

Mr. Grattan said, it did not fol- 
low that because the house adopted 
the principle of the Irish parliament 
in supporting the establishment of 
Maynooth, they were not to exceed 
the limited sum of 8000/. voted 
by that parliament. The provision 
must correspond to the times, other- 
wise it was nominal, and a cheat. 
Were the means adequate to the 
end? It was to be recollected that 
the protestant church was paid by 
the catholics; and it was but just 
that the protestants in their turn 
should contribute to the catholic 
colle ze. Another church had been 
established among the catholics; 
and every means of indulgence 
ought surely to be given them, not 
to propagate their religion, but to 
Practise it, It was not in the power 
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of a legislature to extend the faith, 
of any sect. When force was aps, 
plied to the professors of any reli- 
gion, it only made them adhere to 
It with more tenacity; and it be- 
came then not so much a matter of 
religion as of spirit, to abide by the 
religion of their ancestors, To re- 
fuse education to the catholics 
would not make them protestants, 
but might make them deists; and 
no protestant would say, that to 
possess no religion was better than 
to be a catholic. The foreign edu- 
cation was not objectionable be- 
cause it was catholic, but because 
it was disloyal; and it was upon 
that ground that the legislature 
thought proper to establish May- 
nooth college. Why was it esta- 
blished? ‘To provide the catholics 
with religious instruction. Would 
they then give them only one half 
of this object? Was it proposed to 
leave the half of them without any 
religion at all? The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, upon the same 
principle they might be called upon 
to pay for the education of the dis- 
senters. But the people of Ireland 
paid more than this—they paid, for 
the religion of another country. If 
it was said they paid for the reli- 
gion of the state, was the religion 
of the state the religion of the na- 
tion? However respectable the part 
of the country which professed the 


protestant religion, it was but a. 


small part of the nation. The right 
hon. gentleman had also said, that 
the education for the clergy of the 
established church was not provided 
for by the state in the same propor- 
tion. Was it possible for any man 
in his senses to say that the catho- 
lics were rich in proportion to the 
protestants? Was the university of 
Dublin nothing? Were tythes no- 
thing? Was the bench of bishops 
nothing ? Were the great livings ad 
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the protestant clergy nothing, who 


. derived a great income from teach- 


ing a very small though a very re- 
spectable part of the population? 
The great object of any state ought 
to be to propagate christianity. He 
would not therefore starve chris- 
tianity in Ireland, because the peo- 
ple of Ireland happened to be Ro- 
man catholics. He would not wish 
the catholics, because they would 
not turn protestants, to be of no 
religion at all. It was hard not 
only to deprive them of their poli- 
tical rights in this world, but to 
wish to endanger their eternal wel- 
fare in another. He considered the 
sum at present proposed a poor and 
inradequate provision, 

Mr. Whitbread considered the 
assertion of the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. rad respecting the 
imcrease of proselytism, in conse- 
quence of the college of Maynooth, 
to be totally unfounded. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Perceval) had 
opposed the augmentation in 1807, 
but he was then foiled; and as that 
augmentation had been sanctioned 
by parliament, he considered the 
subsequent reduction as an innova- 
tion. But the novelty of the thing 
was, that they spoke now not as 
ministers of the king, but as mi- 
nisters of the princg. They told 
the house, thatebeing in principle 
against’ the grant to the college of 
Maynooth, they now merely sup- 
port it in consequence of an obliga- 
tion arising out of the act of union. 
There was nothing in the act of 
union ‘o prevent them from acting 
on their principles; and it would 
be better for them, instead of starv- 
ing the grant, to come manfully 
forward and say, We will consent 
to no grant. He should be glad to 
hear from, the secretary of state for 
the home department, of any in- 
stance of proselytism occasioned 


by the college of Maynooth. ff 
he had no instances, why did he 
throw out a false alarm, for the 
purpose of deterring others from 
acceding to this grant? ‘The chan. 
cellor of the exchequer in answer 
ing his right hon. friend (sir J. New. 
port) had argeee as if forty persons 
went annually out of Maynooth 
college ; but this was unquestion. 
ably not the case. Notwithstanding 
the great increase in the price of 
every thing since the institution of 
the college, his right hon. friend 
merely called on the house to return 
to the grant of 1807. It was na. 
tural to suppose that this would be 
considered as a touchstone by the 
catholics of Ireland to judge of 
what they were to expect from this 
new era. They would consider that 
the whole influence of the govern. 
ment was now applied to sacrifice 
an institution which had its origin 
under a minister whom the right 
hon. gentleman proposes to look up 
to when it suits his purpose. He 
could wish the attention of the peo- 
ple of England to be called to one 
point. They had often heard of the 
great influence which the emperor 
of France would possess, through 
the pope, over the catholic clergy 
of Ireland; and it was now wanted 
to drive the catholic clergy abroad, 
for their education, to the dominions 
of France, or countries subject to 
her influence. The house were no 
more bound to follow the estimates 
of former years for this, any more 
than for other grants; they had 
just voted additional sums to hospi- 
tals and other institutions, because 
théy wanted more; why were they 
then not to exercise their discretion 
respecting the sum necessary for 
the college of Maynooth? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
had some difficulty in understand- 
ing what had been so oiten — 
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that he had been guilty of innova- 
tion. The amount voted for this 
iastitution had continued the same 
from the union until 1806 5 and so 
far there was no innovation. In 
1807, however, when those ministers 
cameinty power, whohad uniformly 
been distinguished for doing every 
thing that could in any way ope- 
rate us a promotion to catholicism, 
(which might be very proper, ac- 
cording to the principles they pro- 
fessed,) the vote had been aug- 
mented to 13,000/. ‘To this pro- 
position he (Mr. Perceval) gawe his 
most strenuous opposition ; but the 
vote was never completed, or in- 
serted in the appropriation act, in 
consequence of the dissolution of 
parliament. In the new parliament, 
those who, when in opposition, had 
conceived it their duty to resist such 
encouragement to the catholics, felt 
it right not to permit the innova- 
tion which had been attempted by 
their predecessors, and to restore 
mutters to their former state. Be- 
cause, therefore, the present admi- 
nistration had resisted what was 
new, and supported what was old, 
they were called innovators. If the 
Word innovation meant doing that 
which had been done before tor a 
long series of years, undoubtedly 
the accusation was just ; but if it im- 
plied, as was usually understood, the 
introduction of something entirely 
novel and unprecedented, the crime 
of innovation, if it were so, must 
be placed to the account of the last 
administration. Butit was said that 
the novelty was, that the ministers 
of the prince regent should resist 

is augmentation. Undoubtedly 
when he (Mr, Perceval) came into 
oe under the king, he had ex- 

ibted the strange phenomenon 
(which seemed tostrike the other side 
ot the house with somuch wonder ) of 
4 perosn continuing his resistance to 
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the increased grant which he had 
Opposed when out of office. That 
a man in administration should act 
on the same principles that had go. 
verned him while in oppositiena, 
doubtless appeared not a little ex- 
traordinary to geatlemen whom he 
had. now the pleasure to sce oa 
the other side of the house. Ie 
might likewise seem still more sur- 
prising to them, to find that the 
same .ministers who, under the 
kg, had strenuously withstood thes 
grant, should persist m the same line 
of conduct under the regent. It 
was, however, a mistake on the part 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread), to say that any new argu- 
ment had been introduced by him 
into debate, because, from the be- 
ginning, he had objected to the 

rant in its principle altogether: 
seein absurd it might be to em- 
ploy it, (and no doubt it appeared 
to the gentlemen over against hum 
a great absurdity,) he had beea 
guilty of it ever since the year 1801; 
but although such was his decided 
opinion, as the vote of SO000/. had 
been hitherto passed by parliament, 
he did not think it necessary to 
throw it out in tofo. With regard 
to the assertion he had made, ( which 
had been denied,) that all the per- 
sons instructed at Maynooth college 
were educated for the priesthood, 
he had only to add,. that such was 
the fact, although it might be true 
that of the 250 of which the esta- 
blishment was composed, some died, 
and others did not pursue the line 
for which they were intended. If 
the sums granted for such purposes 
were to be increased without any 
due limitation, it was impossible to 
discover where the claims would 
end, since they would soon require 
that they should have Roman ¢a- 
tholic colleges of their own, with a 
provision from government to any 
extent 
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extent they might think fit to de- 
mand. 
Sir John Newport insisted that, 
during the first session of the new 
parliament, under the present admi- 
nistration, the grant was enlarged, 
though nominally, to discharge the 
expenses of some new erections, [he 
right hon. gentleman had stated, 
that the government of which he 
(sir J. Newport) was a humble 
member, had done all that Jay in 
their power to promote the Roman 
catholic religion, The assertion was 
unfounded; but it was true that 
every thing was done necessary to 
proteet the injured rights of the 
catholics, and, by protecting them, 
to maintain the general interests of 
the united empire. In such an at- 
tempt the hon. baronet had borne 
his share of the duty, and he should 
never be ashamed of the part he 
had borne. 
Mr. Whitbread was willing to 
give the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
erceval) full credit for consistency, 
but it was a consistency which had 
been highly injurious, and might 
eventually prove fatal to the coun- 
try. The sarcastic and facetious 
allusions that had been made to the 
administration of the right hon. ba- 
ronet (sir J, Newport), and which 
might well have been spared, could 
in nO respect apply to him (Mr. 
Whitbread ), since he had held and 
been candidate for no place. The 
applauses however, excited by the 
chancellor of the exchequer among 
his triends by his retort, appeared, 
however, a little untimely and some- 
what injudicious, since the ink of a 
letter was yet scarcely dry, written 
by ministers, though signed by the 
regent, inviting noble lords, by the 
sacrifice of al] consistency, to unite 
themselves to their government, 
It was calling upon persons proud 


of the yath of honour they had 





pursued, to forsake the road where: 


their companions were not less nu. 
merous than respectable, to join in 


‘the beaten track, so much trodden 
by the friends of the right hon, | 


gentleman that the way was be. 
come filthy, and almost impassable 
to those who were unwilling to 
cover themselves with the mire, 
The feartul novelty of which he 
had spoken, threatening ruin to 
Ireland, was not so much that the 
right hon. gentleman continued to 
hold the same language, but that 
he was permitted to.hold the same 
place under the regent that he oc. 
cupied. under the king, professing 
similar sentiments to those he before’ 
entertained. 

The question being put, the vote 
for 8000/. was agreed to without a 
division, the amendment of sir John 
Newport being negatived. 

Mr. Perceval requested, if it 
would be no® personal inconveni- 
ence, thst Mr. Grattan would post- 


pone his notice regarding the cae 


tholic claims from Monday the 18th 
to ‘Tuesday the 14th April. Asit 
was deemed expedient, he believed, 
on all hands, that the house should 
be called over previous to the day 
of the discussion, such an alteration 
would be a great:accommodntien 
to members at 'a'distance, who must 
otherwise attend on the Friday pre 
ceding. 

Mr. Grattan consented. 

March 10.—Lord Folkestone’ in 
the house of commons rose, agreea+ 


bly to the notice he had given, to 


call the attention of the house to the 
subject of the number of foreigners’ 
at present in the employment of 
this country. He should divide 
these into three heads: first, fo 
reigners who held commands not in 
foreign corps; secondly, privates’ 
serving in British regiments; and’ 
thirdly, foreigners on the staff of th 

British 
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British army. He should not go 
the length of saying that ministers 
acted contrary to law, in having so 
a’number of foreign troops in 
the pay and service of this country ; 
bot this he must say, that these 
corps had been suffered of late years 
to increase in a very rapid manner. 
Formerly they amounted only to 
5000 men; now they amounted to 
about 30,000 men, and the increase 
within the last year was about 6000. 
He should not say that this was 
contrary to law, considering that 
years had been allowed to pass 
without any complaint having been 
regularly brought forward on the 
subject: but this he thought he 
might with safety say, that it was 
still,a subject well worthy the atten- 
tion of the house. The acts by 
which his majesty was enabled to 
avail himself of the services of fo- 
reign troops, and particularly of fo- 
reign officers, were the acts of the 
$6th and of the 39th and 40th of 
the king. If these acts were neces- 
sary to authorise his majesty to re- 
ceive foreiyners into the pay of the 
country, it was clear that till then 
he had no such right. A bill had 
formerly been introduced to indem- 
nity ministers for bringing 16,000 
foreign scldiers into this country ; 
and if circumstances should occur 
to render it expedient to withdraw 
those foreign troops now in our ser 
vice, from the place where they were 
now, he confessed, meritoriously en- 
Saged, it might become necessary 
to bring in another bill to indemni- 
fy ministers for bringing imto this 
country 30,000 foreign soldiers, He 
Was not pleased that it should ever 
have been thought desirable to in- 
troduce into this country 16,000 fo- 
one and it was not, there- 
indifer e expected that he could be 
ferent to the possibility of that 


number being increace 
nord ing increased to 30,000, 
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These corps contained cavalry, ins 
fantry, and artillery. They had a 
siaff of their own, and were in 
‘themselves acomplete army. ‘The 
act of the 36th of the king did not 
go to justify the employing of fo- 
reign officers, except as officers of 
forcign corps; and did not admit 
them to any superior rank above 
that of officers serving with such 
corps. There was another thin 
which he was sure it did not justify, 
namely, theappointment of German 
generals to British regiments. This 
surely could not be rendered neces- 
sary, on the ground that officers 
ought to be acquainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of their soldiers. 
He should mention one instance of 
this kind, though he did not say it 
consisted with his own knowledge, 
he meant one baron Linsingen, who 
was or had been general of the 
eastern district. This was not the 
only instance; there were two or 
three others, both in this country 
and in Ireland. Such appoint- 
ments, he contended, were contrary 
to the common law and the act of 
settlement. The noble lord, to 
show the peculiar jealousy with 
which the mtroduction of foreign 
officers into our service had been re- 
garded, went into a history of the 
progress cf the 60th regiment. By 
the act of the 29th of George IT, 
foreign officers, who were proteste 
ants, were permitted to serve in 
that regiment, for the protection of ° 
the states of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. This, however, it was to be 
observed, was for the protection of 
America, and not of our country. 
‘The number of officers so to be em- 
ployéd, too, was limited to fifty ; 
the engineeis were limited to twen- 
ty innumber ; and it was expressly 
provided, that the corps should be 
commanded by a natural-born sub. 

ject. By the act of the S9:h and 

L 40th 
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40th of the kiag, the limitations as 
to the number of the officers, and 
the restriction as to religion, were 
taken off; but still it was declared 
that the regiment should serve only 
in America. The house would be 
surprised, however, to be informed, 
that it appeared from the army list, 
that an officer belonging to this 60th 
regiment was on the staff of our ar- 
my, serving in Sussex, in the very 
teeth of this regulation, that they 
should not serve out of America. 
The neat subject to which he beg- 
ged to cullthe attentio .of the house 
was, the practice ot admitt.rg fo- 
reieners into our own native corps. 
Not above ten or twelve years ago, 
a young man, a foreigner, who was 
recommended as deserving of pro- 
mouer in ouc army, was refused, on 
the express ground that he wasunht, 
as being a foreigner. ‘This feeling, 
however, was now completely done 
away, and tt was no uncommon 
thing to see wentlemen promoted 
from the German legion into the 
10th hussars. It surely could not 
he necessary to introduce such ofli- 
cers into our army, on the ground 
of their being better acquainted 
either with their manners or lan- 
guage. Ie thought, however, that 
there was a great deal too much of 
these attempts to Germanize our 
troops. We were not now to have 
German officers merely, but Ger- 
man soldiers. He was informed 
tbata number of deserters had iate- 
ly been liberated trom prison, and 
entered into the 10ch regiment ot 
hussars, contrary to all our ancient 
feelings on such a subject. While 
this was done, however, and while 
intnisters were willing to reccive fo- 
reigners into that regiment, he un- 
derstood that a resolution had been 
come to, not to admit into it any 
[vishman. If this was so, he must 


be allowed to say that it was high- 


H AND 


ly wrong. A_ proclamation had 
been issued by the magistrates in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham, by 
which soldiers were authorised, ig 
certain events, to act without callin 

in the civil power. If -the 10th 
hussars had been quartered in that 
neighbourhood, however, would not 
the intrusting such a power to {o. 
reigners have been dangerous? It 
had been held, as he understood, by 
lord Mansfield, and more recently 
by the. chief justice of the court of 
common pleas, that the character of 
citizen did not merge in that of sol. 
dier. He was afraid, however, if 
foreigneis were to be adinitted into 
our native repinients, litte protec. 
tion would be tound in this relation 


of citizenship, ‘There had recently, 


been some trials on the other side of 
the water, for the crime of desertion 
from our service and entering inte 
that of the enemy.. Great as he 
esteemed this crime to be, and high- 
ly as it was deserving of punish 
ment, his lordship thought it had 
rather an awkward appearance that 
we should endeavour to seduce fo. 
reigners to be guilty of a similar of- 
fence. There was one other thing 
to which he begged leave also to ad- 
vert, and that was the appointment 
of a forcigner, an alien, to be one of 


-the commissioners tor managing his 


majesty’s private property. No fo. 
rvigner could hold property in this 
country, and his lordship thought 
it strange that he should be able to 
do for another what he could not 
do for himself. He objected both 
to the creating of this German rege 
ment, and of this German fund, of 
which parliament was to know ne 
thing. He concluded by moving 
for a return of all persons serving 
in the army not being natural-borm 
subjects of this hinndsiny or whose 
parents were such, with the excepe 
Rion of those serving in foreign on 
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Sir John Sebright observed, that 


cherewere regiments marked for the 
admission of foreigners; but why 
introduce them into native corps? 
No doubt the character of colonel 
Quintin was highly respectable; but 
the motion had no refe: ence to indl- 
yidual characters, and its principle 
was, in his opinion, extremely salu- 
tary. Ithad been a distinction pe- 
culiar to the English army, that de- 
sertion was almost unknown in it; 
and ic was therefore most i aportant 
and desirable that this caaracter 
should be caret iy maintained, and 
not eridanvered by lcssening those 
feelings, and chat national spirit, 
which the appointrnent of foreign- 
ersto command was calculated to 
effect. 

Lord Palmerstone stated, that he 
was perfectly ready to meet the no- 
ble lord who brought forward the 
motion, as to the law upon the sub- 
ject. All ‘that had been done with 
respect to the enlistment and em- 
ployment of foreigners, was fully 
justified by the 46th of his present 
majesty. If the noble lord would 
be at the trouble of reading this sta- 
tute, he would find that the third 
section authorised every part of the 
conduct adopted by his majesiy’s 
government. It was there enacted, 
that it should be lawful to admi; in- 
to the service such foreigners as 
should be desirous to enlist into the 
British army, and to grant commis- 
sions and letters of service to foreign 
officers and engineers. Was it 
then fair, if such persons should di- 
stinguish themselves, to deny them 
ee: The cause of baron 
~lasingen’s name appearing so high 
in the army list was, that his rank 
entitled him toa much hivher com- 
mand than he enjoyed, having only 
= superintendance of a dept. 
len oa by which the German 

raised, might be guoted 
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to sanction fhe practice now com- 
plained of. ‘The noble loid had 
said the citizen was never entirely 
lost in the soldier, and was the fo- 
reign soldier to be called upon as a 
British citizen? To this he should 
answer, that a foreigner being mere- 
ly a civil inhabirant, was as much 
bound by the laws as a native En- 
glishman. The provision of the 
act of settlement on this head was 
done away by the late statutes 3 but 
supposing this not to be the case, 
was the:g no difference in the cir- 
cumstances of that period and the 
present, and the views of national 
advantage which were then and ure 
now applicable? A foreign sove- 
reign was then on the throne, and 
the peopie had not been, as they now 
are, genera!ly familiarised tothe use 
of arms, the whole standing army 
being then not above 20,000 men. 
There then ex'sted no war .ike the 
presert, 1 which we saw Bonaparte 
sending Spaniards into the north, 
Germans into Spain, and Poles to 
preserve the tranquillity of Italy. 
Was there then any serious ground 
of apprehension for the liberties of 
the country, when we knew that the 
number of foreigners in our service 
was limited by law to a certain 
number, and that of those the far 
larger proportion was employed 
abroad? ‘There might be danger to 
some of the connections resident 
abroad of foreigners in our service, 
by the publication of their names; 
but this objection certainly did not 
apply rothe return of their numbers. 

Sir Francis Burdett expressed 
some surprise, that those principles 
which he had always been accus- 
tomed to regard as established and 
incontrovertible, should now be res 
presented as altogether obsolete,and 
inapplicable to the cireumstanges of 
the present time. He was himself 
so little versed in modern lore of the 
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right honourable gentlemen, as still 
to retain the belief that the true 
means of upholding the country, 
when surrounded with difficulties 
and dangers, was to adhere steadily 
to the fa 

seemed that this was a new era in- 
deed. From all that he knew of the 
history of the country, he held it to 
have alwavs been the distinguishing 
feature and universal characteristic 
of Englishmen to feel a jealousy of 
foreigners, and particularly of arm- 
ed foreigners, being introduced in- 
to this service, In Magna Charta 
it was stipulated by barons in arms, 
as a previous condition to the laying 
them down, that 2000 foreigners 
then in the kingdom should be im- 
mediately sent out of it. If we 
Jooked to later periods, passing over 
many in:portant intervening stages, 
and coming down to that era of 
struggle and difficulty, the reign of 
Charles I, dignitied indeed by some 
with the title of martyr, but who 
appeared to him to be onlya inartyr 
to his own obstinacy ; if the house 
would refer to the famous remon- 
strance of 1641, they would find 
that one of the grand grievances 
then complained of was the employ- 
ment of foreig:: troops, and this af- 
terwards formed one of the charges 
against that misguided monarch. 
If we referred to the period of the 
reformation and the brilliant reign 
of Elizabeth, who had certainly to 
contend with enemies as numerous 
and powerful comparatively as those 
who now threaten our independence, 
when Spain, assisted by the machi- 
nations of the Guises, threatened 
the liberties of Europe ; when Scot- 
land was divided, and Ireland yet 
more disturbed than at present; that 
wise queen placed not her depend. 
ence on foreigners, but appealed to 
the consutution, and to the people 
ia whose hearts she reigned, for as- 


undamental laws. But it, 


sistance against her enemies. [ff 
was said that these foreigners wer, 
merely Germans; and he was ready 
to confess that he saw more danger 
in a few mercenaries within those 
walls than in the employment of 
thousands out of it. The noble 
lord whavhad attempted an answer 
to the motion, had treated the act of 
settlement asa repealed act, but the 
preamble read by the honourable 
baronet (sir J. Newport) was pret 
ty satisfactory on this head. Much 
as was talked of the constitution, the 
right honourable gentleman. on the 
other side did not seem very able to 
state what it was. In his opinion, 
the act of settlement was a contract 
between the crown and the people of 
these realms, equally binding u 

both, and on which the right of a 
legiance essentially depended. As 
to the practice of enlisting foreigners 
at the same time that the govern 
ment was prosecuting our OWN sea 
men for high-treason in serving uns 
der the enemy, it appeared to him 
to be altogether unjustifiable. He 
could not perceive the analozy be. 
tween this case and the offences 
constituting, on other occasions, the 
crime of high-treason; and he 
hoped thisconsideration might serve 
to prevent the execution of the 
sailors lately tried and convicted, 
With respect to the material part of 
the question, he was inclined to at 
gue very differently, from the cans 
deration of the perilous and distres* 
ed state of the country. He would 
say insuch circumstances, Adhere to 
your fundamental laws, remove 
those grievances which are notor 
ous, and which excite the murmurs 
and the loud complaints of the peo 
ple, and strengthen their affections 
towards you by an unremitting ab 
tention to their interests and desires. 
Instead of all this, it was now recom 


Tended to us to dismiss the act 
settlement 
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settlement as inconvenient, and to 

against the establishment of a 
iors despotism, by the erection 
of a Sociistic one among ourselves. 
He had now only just to notice the 
ubjection of the noble lord, ground- 
ed on the danger of publication, and 
would beg leave to ask, were they 
not already in the army list ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the question was not whether 
the acts of the 44th and 46th of the 
present reign ought to be repealed, 
but whether they justified the prac- 
tice now adowed. Did the facts of 
the case made out before the house 
justify the description of the honour- 
able baronet (sir F, Burdett), in 
stating all the fences of the consti- 
tution broken down? If the noble 
lord thought fit, he might attempt 
to get the 3d section repealed. All 
that he (Mr. Perceval) contended 
for was, that as the law stood, 
government were justifiable in en- 
listing foreigners into British regi- 
ments. But admitting that foreign- 
ers ought not to be admitted into 
British regiments, still the extent to 
which they were admitted was of 
material consequence. If this pre- 
vailed only to a small extent, there 
might be the less reason for altering 
the law. He doubted whether it 
was possible to return all the fo- 
reigners employed in our service, 
as many of them might be un- 
known even to their officers; and 
it would be necessary to send to 
Portugal and to the East and West 
Indies, before a complete return 
could be made. Several other 
members spoke on the subject; after 
which the motion was withdrawn. 

On the 11th of March Mr. Aber- 
crombie stated, that he had expected 
hO Opposition would be made to his 
motion; but as he now understood 
it would be objected to, he should 
Proceed to state some grounds for 
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his procedure. He had heard that 
a vast number of prisoners had been 
sent from the hulks to different 
regiments, and that a great number 
of free pardons had been granted : 
nay, that no less than 140 convicts 
had been enlisted into one regiment. 
He wished to guard himself from 
misrepresentation; he did not say 
that it was impolitic or unwise to 
send persons to a certain limit frona 
the hulks to the ranks of the army 
and navy, nor did he dispute the 
prerogative of granting ion par= 
dons: he com due only of the 
excess to which the measure had 
been carried; he insisted that the 
prerogative should be exercised 
with a caution equal to that of the 
judge and jury at the time of triak 
But had such caution been exer« 
cised? Had care been taken to in- 
vestigate the particular conduct of 
individual convicts, and all the fa- 
vourable circumstances of their re- 
spective cases? Had application been 
made to the judges on this subject ? 
No such thing. Mr. Graham had 
suggested the propriety of discharg 
ing them. Mr. Graham’s character 
stood deservedly high, nor was it 
his intention to impeach it; but 
Mr. Graham’s visits to the hulks 
were only quarterly, nor could he 
know any thing of the cofvicts, 
except from the persons who had 
the superintendance of them; and 
were these the persons to discrimi- 
nate the shades of character, and 
to be intrusted with the exercise of 
this important prerogative? Was 
not the system productive of mis- 
chief to the administration of the 
penal law, and to the interests of 
the army into which those convicts 
were enlisted? It opened a door to 
partiality, or something worse, as 
the hulks could not be considered 
a good school of reform. To what 
condition were those officers re- 

Lé duced, 
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duced, who, after spending much 


time and exertion on the order and 
discipline of their corps, were obliged 
to receive one or two hundred con- 
victsfromthehulks, who could hard- 
ly be supposed to have forgotten 
the infamous habits which consigned 
them to that confinement? He con- 
cluded by moving for a return of 
all the convicts under sentence of 
transportation, who since January 
1810 had been discharged from the 
hulks and sent to the army, and who 
had received free pardon, specifying 
the grounds of their convictions. 
Mr. Ryder had in private, and 
must in public, deprecate such a 
motion. He had merely followed 
the example of other secretaries of 
state in the home department, and 
that too not to such an extent as 
formerly ; for he was informed by 
an hon, triend, that at some former 
period 500 had been at once sent 
rothe army. ‘The truth was, that 
Mr. Graham, whose character stood 
so deservedly high, had stated that 
there were many persons confined 
in the hulks, who had beendistin- 
guished for their good conduct, and 
who he conceived would be good 
soldiers. ‘This,oninquiry, was found 
to be correct, and numbers were 
suffered to enlist, on the condition 
of serving for lite. The former 
condition used to be, that they 
should serve abroad for life; but 
this, as it took from them all hope 
of revisiting their native country, 
had been found productive of bad 
eliects, and the present condition 
was thought more politic; and in- 
deed he must ‘say, that there was 
no principle more dangerous than 
the exclusion of the hope, that a 
man, by amending his conduct, 
should not be able to better his 
condition, It had been objected, 
tuat persens let loose upon society 
after confirement in the bhulks, were 
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induced, by loss of character, tg 
have recourse to their old habits 
By enlistment in the army this ob. 
jection was done away. The right 
on. secretary then stated, that the 
huiks, as a prison, were considerably 
reformed smce the superintendance 
of Mr. Graham. He read a letter 
from a clergyman, describing the 
improved and moral habits of two 
men who had been discharged from 
that prison, and observed, he had 
been informed that several respect. 
able tradesmen had taken such dis. 
charged convicts into their houses, 
and had trusted them with. their 
property, without reason to repent 
of such confidence. It was also 
very rarely that such persons ap- 
peared a second time before a court 
of justice. If such was the case, 
was he not justified in stating that 
the hulks, if not the best of pos. 
sible regulations, was yet produce 
tive of some moral reform? - 
After a discussion of some length 
the motion was put and negatived. 
On the 13th of March, upon 
the third reading of the mutiny 
bill, sir Francis Burdett, in again 
calling the attention of the house 
to the system of military flogging, 
which from a sacrifice to feelings 
that did them honour gentlemen 
by a sort of circumlocution usually 
denominated corporal punishment, 
felt that he was discharging an im- 
portant duty to the army and to 
the country. In the eye of the law 
this mode of punishment carried 
with it a degree of infamy and te- 
proach which disqualified the ob- 


jects of it from some of their most 


important duties as citizens; and 
among others, sir William Black- 
stone had said, that such an accu- 
sation was a proper challenge to 2 
juror. Such a circumstance was 
now of much consequence, as by 


recent Jaws all men above the age 
af 
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of 18 years were made subject to 
military law. How the practice 


was originally introduced, it was . 


not easy to determine 5 he believed 
it to be of early invention ; but 
although in the first instance the 
infliction was comparatively slight, 
it had increased, as might naturally 
have been expected, in so rapid a 
ratio, that it had now arrived at a 
height at which humanity shud- 
ders. The hon. baronet felt great 
difficulty in bringing his mind to a 
grave argument upon a subject 
{rom which #t revolted with horror, 
and he felt litue hope of convincing 
the understandings of those who 
had been able so to subdue their 
feelings as to submit to cold rea- 
sonings and abstruse calculations. 
By statute books it appeared, that 
flogging in the army was a modern 
refinement; for by the acts of 18 
Henry VI. 5 Henry VII. 2 and 3 
Edward VI. 3 Henry VIII. and 
35 of Philip and Mary, desertion 
and other offences by soldiers were 
punished as felonies after the ver- 
dict of 2 jury. He believed that 
even in the armies of the great duke 
of Marlborough, whose achieve- 
ments had been re-echoed from all 
corners of the universe, punishment 
by flogging was unknown; and he 
had heard from persons now living, 
that in their youth it was so un- 
common in the army, that they 
could remember only a solitary in- 
stance, and after the sentence had 
been carried into effect the criminal 
was drummed out of the army. 
{n the present day, however, to 
drum a man out of. his regiment 
would be considered by him rather 


as a benefit than a disgrace, “The . 


ftand error was, that the whole 
system was punishment instead of 
reward: the soldier was not ade- 
quately paid for the duty he per- 
tormed: none of the officers were 
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flogred, because they felt it to their 
honour, as well as to their interest, 
to conduct themselves in’ such a 
manner as not to risk their dis- 
missil, On a former night the 
judge advocate had expressed his 
satisfaction, that only eight cases 
had occurred within a year, of sen- 
tences to hogging by general courts- 
martial, ‘This statement was doubt- 
less correct; but the hon. genileman 
did not on that occasion venture to 
state how many men had been 
flogged by order of regimental 
courts-martial; and it very rarely 
happened, according to the autho- 
rity of gen. Stewart, that the sub- 
ject was brought before the higher 
tribunal. With regard to the effect 
of this system, the military men 
with whom he (sir F. a had 
conversed, wna voce agreed that it 
had been grossly abused, although 
some of them were of opinion that 
it was not possible to abolish it. 
Written authorities of men of the 
most distinguished military talents 
and experience might be quoted 
without end. ‘The person who first 
censured the flogging of soldiers 
was major James, in 1798; and 
since his time the subject had been 
most ‘ably and eloquently treated 
by many officers, among whom 
were generals Cockburn, Stewart, 
and sir Robert Wilson, who all 
agreed that it was highly detr- 
mental; that the man who suttered 
the punishment felt himself de- 
graded among his companions, and 
often having been thus punished 
for a slight offence, found all at- 
tempts to reclaim his character 
vain, and abandoned himself to de- 
pravity of the most enormous kind. 
The hon. baronet bad been told, 
and he doubted not the fact, that a 
man who had suffered at the hal- 
berts, after the lapse of many years 
had been known to shed tears at the 
14 mention 
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mention of his disgrace. Did these 
brave men, who upheld the ancient 
glory of the British arms, merit a 
treatment so degrading to huma- 
nity, which, when inflicted upon 
brutes, could not fail to excite pity ? 
jn the best regiments the use of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails was unknown. He 
was happy to say, however, that 
the sense of oppressions by their 
officers, formerly felt by the men, 
(which frequently created what was 
ealled mutiny, but in reality was 
nothing but discontent at supposed 
injustice,) had been greatly re- 
moved: but still the private soldier 
was in an unprotected state; if he 
died under the lash, no person was 
answerable, no coroner was sum- 
moned, nor was the cause of his 
death at all legally ascertained. 
The reply usually made to a pro- 
posed abolition of flogging was an 
eeconomical one. It was said that 
the number of men could not be 
spared that would be shot, if death 
were substituted. The reply was 
fallacious; for how was it possible 
to make a comparison, when the 
number of men that were killed by 
the cat-o’-nine-tails was unknown? 
Hiow many noble spirits also were 
killed and borne down by the weight 
ot the degradation! If death were 
substituted, at least punishment 
would cease with life; but under 
the lash, a man might linger from 
time to time until at length life 
was literally flogged out of him 
by inches. Some gentiemen, af- 
fecting to be tender of human life, 
were prodigal of human feelings— 
they were for continuing the dis- 
graceful system, without consider- 
ine the effect it would have upon 
recruits, Who would refuse to enlist 
when threatened with the halberts, 
unless an enormous bounty were 
given. It he were asked what sub- 
titute he would offer, he should 


. 


reply in the words of a distinguished 
officer, who wrote in James’s Mi}. 
tary Dictionary, “ What will I sub. 
stitute? I say, Abolish it: I will por 
trust myself to reason upon the 
subject.” If, however, fe were 
pressed, he would answer, Substi. 
tute reward for punishments; make 
the situation of a soldier more de. 
sirable: when he enters the ‘ 
if he should survive, let him look 
forward to an age of ease, and not 
of penury. At present an old sols 
dier, who had shed his best blood 
in the service, maimed and crippled, 
was frequently compelled to limp 
out the rest of his life upon a mi 
serable pittance of 6d. or 9d. 

day, without being cheered by one 
ray of hope, or animated by the 
reflected lights of one pleasing re- 
membrance. Men who in the day 
of life had defied death, and fear. 
lessly rushed upon the enemy, even 
at the cannon’s mouth, surely de 
served a better fate than in the dark 
night of their existence to become 
as it were the beacon to their fel- 
low-creatures, warning them of 
dangers which, if overcome, would 
gain them little honour and less 
reward. It was not necessary to 
refer to foreign countries to prove 
that military flogging was unneces 
sary. ‘The duke of Gloucester had 
long abolished it, and that regimest 
was acknowledged to be one of the 
best in the sérvice. Such was its 
excellent discipline, that when lord 


Wellington found it necessary to ' 


punish two soldiers with death, in 
Portugal, he in gercral orders dis- 
pensed with the attendance of one 
of the battalions of the regiment of 
hrs rnyal highness. He had always 
understood amo, that the com- 
mander im chief, the duke of York, 
was a sincere advocate for the abo- 
lition of flogging ; and if regular 
returns were laid before his royal 
highness 
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; of the number of men 
sed by regimental as well as 
f eral courts-martial, the hon. 
baronet- had little doubt that it 
would soon be effected, if ministers, 
from their imprudence and igno- 
rance, did not render it necessary 
that it should be for a time contt- 


nued.—AAfter treating more at large 


on the subject, he said he should 


therefore propose a clause, the ob- 
ject of which was to expunge that 
ishment from our military code. 
Mr. Manners Sutton began by 
observing, that the hon. baronet 
had called his motion an appeal to 
the heart rather than to the judge- 
ment; he thought it an appeal to 
the passions rather than to the rea- 
son. With regard to what had 
fallen from him in the course of his 
speech, he was confident there was 
nothing from which the army would 
recoil with more horror than the 
disgusting, odious, and degsading 
picture which the hon. baronet had 
drawn of it. Was it to be endured, 
thata British soldier should be com- 
pared to a West-India slave, and 
declared his inferior? Would the 
army believe the hon. baronet in 
this, or thank him for it? Was it 
not a degradation more complete 
than any thing which had called 
forth the hon. baronet’s animad- 
versions that night ? Happily, how. 
ever, for the honour of the army, 
~ was as false as it was degrading. 
lhe hon. baronet had said, that 
men who had undergone corporal 
punishment were never afterwards 
ht for any thing. Had he inquired, 
however, he would have found, that 
men so punished had afterwards, 
by their exemplary conduct, been 
promoted to the situation of non- 
commissioned officers, enjoying the 
unreserved confidence of thei 
e of their com- 
manders: This he stated as a fact. 
* could state also, that, as far as 
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circumstances would admit, there 
had been, and still was, every dis- 
position on the part of those who 
administered martial law, to dimi- 
nish the number of cases in which 
flogping was inflicted. He thought 
that if it were taken entirely out of 
the military code, it would be re- 
moved only to substitute an arbi- 
trary power in its stead; whereas 
now the men knew that they would 
be legally and solemnly tried, and 
that conviction produced the most 
beneficial effects. “he hon. baronet 
supposed he should be told in reply, 
of the badness of the men, and of 
the cheapness of the punishment. 
He knew not, however, what right 
he had to suppose any such reply; 
and he could only say, that the sup- 
position agreed with the whole 
tenour of his speech that night, in 
which he had constantly answered, 
by anticipation, his own arguments, 
He had alluded to the introduction 
of men from the hulks; but had 
the hon. baronet been in his place 
when that discussion took place, he 
would have known that the govern- 
ment did not infuse such bad ma- 
terials into the army as he seemed 
to suppose. As to the civil disqua- 
lification which he had asserted, 
upon the authority of Blackstone, 
as the consequence of flogging, viz. 
that a‘man who had been flogged 
might be challenged as a juror, he 
believed it would be found that 
judge Blackstone did not allude to 
military flogging, but to flogging 
for civil offences. He concluded 
by declaring that he thought the 
proposition of the hon. baronet ut- 
terly inadmissible, and should there- 
fore give it his most unqualified 
dissent. 

Sir Samuel Romilly felt it his 
duty to support the clause ptoposed 
by the hon. baronet ; but he begged 


to be understood as_not adopung 
any 
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any of the objectionable matter 
with which he had been given to 
understand the hon. baronet had 
introduced it. ‘The clause proposed 
by the hon. baronet, however, went 
simply to declare that the punish- 
ment of flogging ought to be abo- 
lished ; and if he must vote, that it 
ought, or that it ought not, to be 
abolished, he was bound in duty to 
say that it ought. I: was impos- 
sible not to feel that it was a pu- 
nishment of the most ignominious 
kind; and it must be a subject 
deeply to be deplored indeed, if 
such a punishment wasindispensable 
in a profession in which it was so 
necessary to cultivate a high sense 
of honour. While he disapproved 
of such a punishment altogether, 
however, what he principally ob- 
jected to was the excessive use of 
it. Instances, he said, could be 
pointed out, where the punishment 
of flogging caused death with shock- 
ing aggrgrations. ‘The honourable 
and learned gentleman had said, 
he had read, since this discussion 
had been last before the house, a 
statement by one of the missionaries 
at the Cape of Good Hope, who 
Sad been called in to attend two 
soldiers, who for offences committed 
vy them had been sentenced by a 
court-martial, the one to be shot, 
and the other to receive 1000 lashes. 
After 224 of the number Ordered 
had been inflicted, the surgeon in- 
terfered, and no further punishment 
took place; but, in consequence of 
the lashes so inflicted, the unfortu- 
nate man died. Here, then, the 
sentence of the court-martial went 
to impose a punishment four times 
greater than God enabled a human 
creature toendure. Tle disapproved 
of forging altogether; but if it 
could not be totally abolished, let it 
ve lunuted im extent, and imposed 
only where an army was on services 





Several other members spoke, 
when the house divided : ‘ 

For the clause-. § 

Against it - - . 79 

Majority - 73 
March 16. The earl of Liverpool, 
in the house of lotds, rose, in ye. 
ference to a message from the prince 
regent, and said, | certainly, my 
lords, feel it unnecessary to take up 
your time, under the circamstances 
in which the present subject comes 
before us, at any length in dis. 
cussing its merits. What the mes. 
sage of his royal highness the prince 
fegent refers to, is a proposed cop. 
tinuance of that support and as. 
sistance that was afforded by par. 
liament ‘and the prince regent to 
Portugal in the last year. On such 
an occasion, my lords, I think there 
can be but one feeling in this house, 
which is, that what has been so given 
to our faiihfal allies, who have stood 
so hdnouvrably and steadily by us, 
under the most arduous and dill. 
cult circumstances, was an aid not 
given in vain, but, on the contrary, 
that it has answered every purpose 
that was expected from it. Qu 
former occasions, your lordships 
may recollect that the discussions 
on this subject principally tured 
on one point, namely, the practica: 
bility of the object tor which the 
aid was afforded. No man, how 
ever, who looks at the history of 
the country, in the state of its en 
gagements, as existing for centt 
ries, can be but aware, that nothing 
was of more importance, or more 
affecting (save the immediate de 
fence of this country itself) to the 
vital interests of the British empit, 
than the defence of Portugal; ! 
mean, More important for contr 
nental objects, provided it we 
practicable to act upon it. Phe 
question always must come, = 
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the practicability, or chance of the 

icability, of the object which 
we contend for. We now, my lords, 
have ample experience op this eub- 
ject, and that experience leads to 
this conclusion—that the defence of 
Portugal, under lord Wellingtvn, 
and acting upon the principles of 
that great and distinguished officer, 
and supporting him in his great and 
yarious exertions, is an object prac- 
titable to the arms of this country. 
The next question refers to that of 
the subsidies, or support given that 


‘way for the maintenance of her 


forces, and improvement of her 
military system; and how far that 
object has been obtained, in ren- 
dering the military assistance to be 
afforded by Portugal independent 
of the British armies. And upon 
the second object I likewise say 
there can be no difference of opi- 
nion, About two years ago opi- 
nions were entertained by some 
men in parliament, and even by of- 
cers who had served in that coun 
try, that it was impracticable to 
produce a Portuguese force capable 
of co-operating with 2 British power 
in the way we see it has done. ‘lo 
their own honour, some of the of- 
ficers to whom I allude have al- 
lowed their mistakes in that re- 
spect. But what, my lords, € ask, 
has been the result, with a view 
either to Portugal, to ourselves, 
or to the ultimate deliverance of 
conunental Europe, could her na- 
tions awake from their stupor? 

¢ have seen a Portuguese ee 
established under the general direc- 
ton of Britush officers ; {but I must 
accompany this by remarking, that 
much may be attributed in this re- 
spect to the exertions ..f Portuguese 
officers ; ) we have thus seen a Por- 
eee force arise capable of meet- 
ng in action the most distinguished 
attalions of the French army, uns 
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der its most able and veteran com. 
manders, and under the most cri- 
tical and trying circumstances. I 
speak upon the authority of the 
most able and intelligent officers. 
We have seen them at Barossa 
most intrepidly attacking a formi- 
dable force of the enemy, most ad- 
vantageously posted, and attacking 
the flanks of that enemy. Upon 
that occasion, and upon every other, 
the Portuguese military proved its 
self equal to combating the proudest 
battalions of France. I refer, my 
lords, to those leading considera. 
tions generally, feeling it would be 
a waste of yaur time to enter upon 
any particular details. These re- 
sults, however, are established, that 
the detence of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal is practicable, and that the 
Portuguese government has aided 
most essentially in that defence. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot 
believe there exists a doubt in the 
minds of many men, that we are 
doing too much for an ancient ally 
—an ally always remarkable tor 
the fidelity of her adherence to her 
engavements, and who, by her cons 
duct under the particular circum- 
stances of the case, presents an ad- 
ditional claim to our assistance and 
consideration. Your lordships are 
aware, that soon after the necessary 
retirement of the prince of that 
country, it was occupied ‘by the 
French armies, and of the conse- 
quences of that‘ occupation, the 
reat difficulties which every where 
obtained; and it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that, under such circum- 
stances, the objects, since obtained, 
could not be achieved at once, but 
by a system of perseverance and 
attention to the most minute details, 
through which the exertions made 
have been effectual for their objects. 
But your lordships would be much 
mistaken were vou to suppose - 
the 
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the grants made last year, and now 
—— to be continued, are alone 
sufheient. The government of that 
country applied, in addition to our 

nts, fhe oa asum than | ,800,000/. 
Ee the support and maintenance of 
its military system. I think it right 
to state, my lords, that we are not 
giving money for those who are 
doing nothing for themselves. I 
shall trouble your lordships with 
no remarks in addition upon the 


subject, but move the address tg 
his royal highness the prince r 
which I deem proper and suitable 
for the occasion, ‘The noble secre: 
tary of state then moved an addres 
corresponding with the tenour and 
object of his royal highness’s mes. 
sage, and assuring him of the cheer. 
ful concurrence of the house, which 
was unanimously carried. A simi. 
lar address was carried sem, cen, 
in the other house, 


se 





CHAPTER IV. 


Debate on Lord Boringdon's Motion on the Prince Regent’s Letter—on Mr, 
Perceval’s Motion for a Provision for the Princesses—Mr. Bankes’s Motion 
for regulating Sinecure Places—Debate on the Sicilian Subsidy—on the Gold. 
Coin Bill—on the Expenses of the Barrack Department—on Earl Grey's 
Motion respecting Forgeries on the Bank of England—on Mr. Wynne's Me 
tion respecting Colonel M‘Mabon’s Appointment—Sir John Newport's Mo 
tion on Public Defaulters— Debate on Mr. Bennet’s Motion on corporal Px 
nisbmints in the Army—on the Earl of Donoughmore’s Motion for a Com 
mittee to consider the Laws imposing civil Disabilities on Catholics. 


HE debates to be recorded in 
this chapter were, in some in- 
stances, carried on with a degree 
of violence not very common in 
arliament: in the discussion re- 
batide to an establishment for the 
princesses much was said respecting 
the princess of Wales, and those in- 
vestigations which have during the 
year 1818 occupied so much time 
in the house of commons, and which 
it will be our duty to record in an 
ensuing volume, On the catholic 
question we have room only for a 
mere sketch of the speeches of lord 
Donoughmore and his royal high- 
ness the duke of Sussex: we regret 
that our limits do not allow us to 
enter further on this subject, which 
ge to gain more interest the 
oftener it is debated. 


March 19. Lord Boringdon, ia 
the house of peers, rose and said, 
that the motion he was about to 
make originated entirely with him 
self: it was not the suggestion of 
any *an, or set of men, in or out 
of the house. It originated in the 
deep sense which he had of the ne 
cessity of making some effort t 
dispel the gloom of our present 
prospects, and avert, perhaps, 
greatest calamity that could befall 
us—no less a calamity than a sepa 
ration of the two kingdoms 
Great Britain and Ireland, and de 
eventual dismemberment and 
solution of this empire. ‘This was 
the fearful calamity which he com 
templated: in his view of the cas 
it was the effect which must be pre 
duced by an adherence to the er 
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m of exclusion, and an 
poche it was calculated to 
uce at a much earlier period 
than many imagined. It was under 
this strong impression, whether ere 
roneous or not, that he humbly pre- 
sumed to solicit their lordships’ fa- 
vourable rutg oper’ What were 
the prospects, he asked, which the 
country exhibited ; and what the 
symptoms by which these prospects 
had been clouded? ‘lhe extensive 
e@lony of Java had been wrested 
from the enémy, and added to the 
dominions of the British. ‘Though 
a formidable navy had been pree 
pared in the ports of the enemy, 
the British navy had been every 
where triumphant; the enemy’s 
ships only guitted their ports to 
enter those of Great Britain. ‘The 
colonial power of the enemy had 
been literally annihilated all over 
the globe. Portugal had been 
wrested from the military occupa- 
tion of the French; and in the 
tenth year of the war, and in the 
fourth year of its existence in the 
peninsula, not only had Portugal 
been defended, but our armies had 
on every occasion—and those occa- 
sions had, as their lordships knew, 
often occurred—covered themselves 
with glory in the territory of Spain. 
The operations of the war in that 
quarter were conducted by one of 
the first generals of the age, whose 
services were still at the disposal of 
his country. What was the picture 
on the other hand? Commercial 
distress all over the country—our 
manufacturers reduced almost to a 
State of starvation—new laws, giv- 
ing unprecedented encouragement 
and effect to our paper currency; 
to which circumstance, in the ex- 
isting situation of the country, he 
Was not disposed to object. In the 
interior of the country there ap- 
peared a spirit of disorder and cons 
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tempt of the law, bordering on ine 
surrection, At a time when we 
were not only at war with a power 
whose dominions were more exten- 
sive than those of Charlemagne, 
but also with every potentaté of 
Europe except those of the penin- 
sula, this was an appalling state of 
things; but the most appalling cir- 
cumstance was, that while almost 
the whole population of the conti- 
nent of Europe was united against 
these islands, whose numbers were 
so small in proportion, and note 
withstanding the general come 
plexion of the times, one-fourth of 
our population was excluded from 
the pale of the constitution—ex- 
cluded by various laws, founued 
on causes and principles which had 
long ceased to operate=-laws which 
had relation only to the peculiar 
circumstances of the ave in which 
they were enacted, and the conti« 
nuance of which, till this day, was 
a scandal to the nation, aud a serious 
detriment to the political power of 
the country. It was under these 
circumstances that, according to an 
authentic though not othcial docu 
ment, it appeared, chat his royal 
highness the prince regent had ex- 
pressed his wish that a government 
should be formed on an extended 
and limited basis. A negotiation 
was accordingly set on foot, in or- 
der to carry this desirable object 
into effect. ‘Chat negotiation had 
unfortunately failed, and the wishes 
of the prince regent, and the ex- 
pectations of the country, had been 
disappointed. It was from the pe- 
riod of the failure of this negotia- 
tion that he dated the commence- 
ment of those alarming symptoms 
to which he had adverted, and the 
glaring deterioration in our domes- 
tic situation which threatened the 
integrity of the empire. An hon. 
gemleman, a member of the other 

house 
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house of parliament, had received 
a petition from the catholics of lre- 
land to be presented to the house 
of commons, and had given notice 
of a motion for its being taken mto 
consideration on the l4th of next 
month. The votes on the table 
informed thém that a call of the 
house was to take place on the 13th 
of April—a call not proposed by 
the hon. gentleman who was to 
move the consideration of the peti- 
tion, but by a confidential servant 
of the crown, who was understood 
to be the bar to all conciliation. 
What must be the effect of this, but 
a deep-rooted hostility in the minds 
of the catholics ? What must be the 
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one side, of an overwecning, over, 
bearing, proud aristocracy, tha 
strove to domiieer over the throne 
itself ; and, on the other hand, had 
they not read the most virulent and 
scurrilous attacks, even upon the 
prince regent in person? Were 
aware of the effect which theg 
things must have upon the coun 
at large; and could they be indif. 
ferent to that effect, under the pre. 
sent circumstances of the nation 
and the world? These were not al} 
the symptoms that served to cha 
racterize theeventful period to which 
he had referred. ‘he prince regent 
himself was not exempt from his 
share in those alarming transac 


bs bi consequence of such a system, if tions. ‘They had heard, for instance, fe 
A hs continued? It was not among the of the highest honours, of the most r 
+. ERR least alarming of these fearful sym- distinguished situations, being of. \ 
7 i Fie ptoms, that some of the clergy, as fered to various individuals, and t 
‘ 8 Hh he understood, taking the hint per- refused, upon the ground thatrae. ( 
te i { haps from those in authority, had, ceptance would be contrary to the . 
ir be “fh , i a manner very inconsistent in- honour of those persons who found s 
> ‘43 4 deed with the principles of their it impossible for them to do any Y 
: me ‘ religion, made themselves the in- thing to assist, or give countenance ¢ 
: bi 20 struments of discord and disunion, to, the system upon which the 20» { 
aha” and perverted even the pulpit itself vernment was conducted. Jt was y 
ae | to the worst purposes of bigotry rumoured that all the bent, aim, : 
‘Tat | . and faction. Already had there and force of government was in- 
1) B® appeared a disposition, fomented flexible hostility to the liberal prin. 
uy probably by the tone of the go- ciples which alone could ensure 


vernment, to raise that execrable 
ery which, io the disgrace o/ the 
country, had morethian once marked 
the epoch of the present generation. 
But were these the only symptoms 
that evinced the deterioration which 
had taken place in our domestic 


conciliation and union. This, how- 
ever, was only rumour; but what 
was certamly true was, that on the 
l Sth of February the prince regent, 
in a manner that did honour to the 
high situation which he held, ex 
pressed his wishes, that at the pre 
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circumstances? Were their jord- 
ships aware of the state of the diur- 
nal press of London, and, he had 
bt almost said, of the provincial press? 

Did they not know that they were 
arranged on wo sides? And were 
: not their lordships doomed every 
day, as had on a former occasion 
been remarked by a noble earl neur 
him (Grosvenor), to read, on the 


sent critical moment no measure 
should be adopted which could ex 
cite ‘he smallest suspicion that he® 
intended to abandon his allies, of 
cease to give them the same liberal 
assistance as before; yet, subst 
quent to this declaration, it was 
well known that his royal highness 
had been obliged to accept the re 
signation of a noble marquis, re 
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had in some measure identified him. 
<elf with the cause of our allies. 
He hoped the noble marquis, whom 
he saw in his place, would im the 
course of this debate explain the 
reasons: which had induced him to 
resign, at a moment when his sere 
vices, with a view to the war in the 

ninsula, were so very essential. 
And here he must advert to a 
printed letter bearing the signature 
of lord Grenvilic. 1f the construc- 
ti a which he put upon that letter, 
aud which it was certainly capable 
of bearing, was the correct one, he 
flattered himself that hopes might 
ctill be indulged of fulfilling the 
wishes of his royal highness, and 
forming an administration adequate 
10 the difficulties of the times. 
Whether his construction was the 
true one, the noble earl near him 
(Grey) would inform their lord- 
ships. But it might possibly be 
said, that he was not authorised to 
refer to these documents, as they 
did not come in an official shape 
before the house: and the tone and 
manner of the noble secretary of 
state on a former occasion, when 
he put a question to him relative 
to one of those letters, were such 
as to justify some apprehension 
that such an objection might be 
made. Yet he maintained that any 
paper of public notoriety, and es- 
pecially one bearing the signature 
ot the prince regent, was a docu- 
ment for their lordships to proceed 
upon. He did not think that out 
ot the whole kingdom this ought 
to be the only room where such a 
document could not be made the 
subject of discussion. It was, how- 
ever, convenient for his purpose, 
that on the 13th of February a wish 
had been expressed by his royal 
highness to form an administration 
on a broad and liberal basis; and 
that wish had unfortunately not 
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been gratified at that time. But 
the wish which existed then, ne 
doubt still continued; and the ob 
ject of his motion was, if possible, 
to give effect te the declared desire 
of his royal highness; and, pro- 
vided nothing occurred im the de- 
bate which should change his opi- 
nion as to the construction to be 
put upon the answer to the prince’s 
leiter, he should still cherish a strong 
hope of being able to secure the 
accomplishment of so desirable an 
object. ‘The noble lord proceeded 
to examine the details of the letter 
of lords Grenville and Grey. It 
stated that the noble lords dtifered 
from the present ministers in almost 
their whole policy, The object was, 
to ascertain the precise meaning and 
limit of that difference, The great 
questions were, the policy to be pur- 
sued with regard to America—the 
bullion question—the war in the 
peninsula—and the treatment of 
the cathokes. His lordship entered 
at large on these several topics, and 
concluded with a motion expressive 
of an anxious hope that‘his royal 
highness may yet be enabled toform 
an administration, which, by conci- 
liating the affections of all descrip- 
tions of the community, May most 
effectually call torth the entire re- 
sources of the united kingdom, 
and may afford to his royal high- 
ness additional means of conduct- 
ing, to a successful termination, a 
war, in which are involved the safe- 
ty, honour, and prosperity of this 
country. 

Lord visc. Grimstone regretted 
that such a motion should have been 
made by the noble lord, without 
any parliamentary document where- 
on it could be regularly grounded. 
He was at first disposed to think 
that the most respectful mode to- 
wards the prince regent, to whom 


the motion imputed blame, would 
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be to meet it by a direct negative. 
Upon further consideration, how- 
ever, he thought it would be better 
met by an amendment. But in 
whatever point of yiew he looked 
at the motion, he could not but 
consider it as imputing blame to his 
royal highness the prince regent. 

The earl of Lauderdale spoke to 
order. He contended that the con- 
stituiional doctrine in that house 
was, that the name of the sovereign 
should never be used to influence 
the debates in that house, and that 
it was equally unconstitutional in 
that view to use the name of the 
prince regent, who represented the 
sovereign. 

The earl of Liverpool justified 
his noble friend (lord Grimstone), 
and contended that the motion was 
founded upon no public document, 
but merely upon a private letter 
from the prince regent, 

Earl Grey said, no point-could 
stand upon more clear constitutional 
ground, than that the name of the 
sovereign should rot be used to in- 
fluence the debate in that house; 
but if it was to be alleged, on the 
other hand, that the act of the 
sovereign could not be questioned 
tn that house, although acting, as 
must always be presumed, by the 
advice of responsible advisers, there 
was an end of all freedom of debate. 
bits noble friend (lord Boringdon) 
had expressly stated, that he looked 
to the act of the prince regent as to 
that of responsible advisers, and he 
again stated that there was an end 
ot all freedom of debate, if the act 
of the sovereign, or the prince re- 
gent in his name, thus qualified, 
could not be discussed in that house. 
As to what the noble earl ( Liver. 
poo!) had said of its being a private 
etter from the prince regent, it 
must be obvious that the motion of 

his noble triend was not founded on 


that letter, but in the genera) ». 
toriety of the facts to hich it - 
ferred. 

The lord chancellor said, tha 
when, in consequence of the |, 
mented indisposition of his maj 
the prince became regent under re. 
strictions—(cries of Order!) His 
lordship said he was speaking to 
order, When his royal highness 
became regent under restricti 
and subsequently when he became 
unrestricted regent, his royal high 
ness was invested with all the pre. 
rogatives of the crown, and was 
entitled to all that respect in that 
house which belonged to the sove, 
reign. It was therefore with the 
utmost pain and astonishment he 
had witnessed the production of a 
newspaper by a noble lord—~ 

The marquis of Douglas spoke 
to order, contending that the noble 
and learned lord had deviated from 
the question of order. 

The lord chancellor resumed, 
and contended that he was referrin 
to a material question of order, with 
reference to this debate. He again 
reprobated the production of a 
newspaper for the purpose of ask 
ing whether an article in it wasa 
letter from the prince regent, and 
said that if any confidential servant 
of his royal highness had given an 
answer to such a question, he would 
never have again entered the same 
room with that person for the put 

poses of confidential advice. 

Lord Holland spoke to order, 
and arraigned the conduct of the 
noble and learned lord in thus re 
ferring to a circumstance which had. 
taken place a week ago, and which 
had no connection with the question 
of order. it was at the same time 
most unconstitutional to attempt to 
influence the debate by the use 

the name of the prince regent. 


The lord chancellor justified his 
conduct, 
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¢onduct, and contended that it was 
most irregular for any noble lord 
to ask a question, as to any act of 
the prince regent, founded upon an 
article in a newspaper. 

The marquis of Lansdowne con- 
tended that the noble and learned 
lord was completely out of order, 
and he expressed great surprise that 
the noble and learned lord should 
have persisted in that line of con- 
duct. 

Lord Grimstone continuned—The 
address proposed by the noble 
mover did, in his lordship’s opinion, 
impute blame to the ministers of 
the regent, for which there appeared 
to be not the slightest foundation. 
The consequence of concurring with 
it must be a change for which ne!- 
ther the house nor the country was 
prepared: he therefore conceived 
that the following amendmentought 
to be substituted for the address 
proposed, viz. * That we beg leave 
toe :press our most grateful thanks 
to his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, for the wisdom and prudence 
wrth which he has exercised, in his 
Majesty’s name, and on his majesty’s 
behalf, the royal authority in these 
realms, To assure his royal high- 
ness that we have observed, durmeg 
this period, with the greatest satis- 
faction, the uniform success that 
has attended his majesty’s arms, in 
so many and such important ope- 
rations; and the beneficial conse- 
quences that have resulted from 
the aid and assistance afforded by 
his royal highness to our ullies. 
That we rely with the utmost con- 
fidence on his royal highness’s con- 
stant and earnest endeavours to 
Promote, by every means in his 
power, the honour and welfare of 
the country, and to provide effec- 


tually for its i 
— security and prospe- 
rity.” y es 1 


The earl of Darn! 
1812. amiey expressed 
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his own and the country’s acknow. 
ledzements to the noble lord who 
had brought this importan: subject 
under the attention ef the house. 
In expressing his decided opposi- 
tion to the amendment sugested, 
he should not by any means feel 
himself shackled by the assertion, 
that it-was disorderly to allude to 
publications in the newspapers of 
the day; and any peer of the realm 
had a distinct and indisputable right, 
even without the statement of a 
single ground, to submit any pros 
position he deemed expedient, more 
especially at this most critical pee 
riod, surrourided as the nation was 
with dangers, some of which were 
of our own creation. He would 
not detain the house by impressing 
upon them a due estimation of the 
talents and means of the enemy 
with whom we wefe contending, 
or the near prospect of a war with 
the United States, into which we 
were about to be plunged by the 
destructive councils of the present 
ministers of the prince. He would 
not dwe!l} upon the alarming insut- 
rections in our manufacturing coun 
ties, or ipon the scarcity of provi- 
sions by which the people were 
threatened. They were matters of 
miner importance: compared with 
that subject before which all others 
sunk into nothing, he meant the 
catholic claims. Here we saw ones 
fourth of the population of the eme 
pire in a state of neutrality (to say 
the least of it), who might be united 
heart and hand against the come 
mon enemy. Under such circum- 
stances, was it to to be tolerated 
that a noble lord should be inter- 
rogated upon what specific founda- 
tion he rested a motion which had 
for its object to interpose a shield 
between Great Britain and her 
destruction? The noble viscount 
(Grimstone) had violated the most 
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acknowledged principle of debate, 
and, with no other view than im- 

roperly to influence the discussion, 
fad introduced the name of the 
sovereign (for the regeut to all in- 
tents was no less), telling the house 
that it was in opposition to his 
wishe——— 

The earl of Liverpool interrupt- 
ed the noble lord by rising to speak 
to order, He wished, he said, to 

revent the noble earl from rw | 
Farther progress on a subject whic 
he thought was generally admitted 
to be irregular. ‘The letter alluded 
to was not a document before the 
house. If it were an act of state, 
it was not regularly brought before 
the house so as to entitle any peer 
to comment upon it. It merely 
bore upon the face, of it the cha- 
racter of a private commnnication, 
of which no notice could be taken. 
If it were necessary to the motion 
of the noble lord (Boringdo: ), it 
ought to have been moved for in 
the customary mode. 

Lord Holland agreed that the 
letter of the regent was nota docu- 
ment regularly before the house ; 
but where did the noble farl learn 
that a member had a right to quote 
or refer cnly to papers officially 
upon the table? Until this night he 
had never heard so monstrous a 
proposition as that a peer of parlia- 
ment, in making a motion, had not 
the power of citing any authority 
he might deem necessary. It would 
perhaps west be argued, that the 
classics were not to be quoted— 
Horace was not to be referred to, 
because, forsooth, ministers knew 
nothing about him—the work was 
not regularly laid upon the table: 
he c ed upon the noble ear] to 
produce the order of the house 
upon whieh he fownded his objec- 
ron. 

Lord Mulgrave maintained, that 


the objection of his noble friend 
(Liverpooi) was to the introduc. 
tion of the name of the person ex. 
ercising the sovereign authority, 
The other side of the house assumed 
a great deal too much when they 
asserted, that the letter published 
had been signed by the regent, 
since there was no proof of the fact; 
at present it appeared only to bea 
private letter, which had been 
published in the newspapers. If the 
subject were pressed, he should take 
the sense of the house upon it. 

Earl Grey requested that the 
noble lord (Mulgrave) would de. 
fine the question on which he wodld 
take the sense of the house. If it 
were upon the pomt whether or not 
the name of the regent should be 
introduced into debate, undoubted. 
ly he should vote with the noble 
lord without a moment’s hesitation; 
but if the question were, whether 
the -letter which has appeared in 
the public prints, bearing the signa 
ture of the regent, could witha 
view to support a motion, or to il 
lustrate an argument, be quoted in 
debate, he should vote against the 
noble lord with as little hesitation. 
The objection made by the noble 
lord opposite was differently stated 
by each of them; and indeed it 
seemed to arise from an utter cOMe 
fusion of ideas upon one of the most 
plain and simple principles. The 
introduction of the name of the re 
gent, and the reading of his letter, 
were matters totally distinct, e% 
cepting in the opinions of the op 
posite side of the house, The prat- 
tice of every day showed that his 
noble friend (lord Darnley) wa 
perfectly in order. 

Lord Mulgrave expressed his de 
termination to use his utmost exer 
tions to prevent the recurreace 
the scandal of 1807, on the questiom 
whether the pledge required by his 
mayest] 
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qmajesty were Or were not constitu- 
tional? ‘The course he should pur- 
gue, if the subject were pressed toa 
yote, would be, first to have it de- 
cided whether the name of the re- 
gent should be introduced into a 
dwcussion. Upon this there would 
be no dispute; and the next mqut- 
ry would be, whether it were regue 
Jar to read in a debate a letter from 
a newspaper with the signature of 
the regent (which might be a forge- 
ry), and upon whichit had not been 
ascertained whether ministers had 
given any advice to the personage 
whose name it purportedto bear? 

Earl Grey remarked, that the 
precedent of 1807, just cited, wasa 
most unforttunate one for the nobie 
lord, inasmuch as in that case had 
been done exactly what he was this 
night contending against. If, in- 
deed, he meant to say that the pub- 
lication of cabinet ministers’ was a 
scandal, it would be for the friends 
of the noble lord to justify their 
conduct in this instance. 

The earl of Darnley resumed, 
and maintained that if so pleased he 
could, with perfect regularity, read 


not only a part but the whole of 


the newspaper to the house. He 
Was not surprised at the frequent 
interruptions that had occurred, 
since it was obviously the design of 
ministers, if possible, by a side-wind, 
to dispose of this question. God 
forbid that he shonld deny the 
sound principles of the constitution, 
that the crown can do no wrong ! 
but if the letter were signed by the 
regent, some person or other was 
aaswerable tor its contents. What- 
ever exuliation might be shown by 
ministers, at their majorities in 
either hduse of parliament, they 
knew that their existence depended 
Upon a breath—upon advisers not 
avowed. They rested upon per- 
ons net officially known to the 
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house; upon persons who, for their 
own selfish objects, would poison 
the royal ear, and who, if allowed 
to remain, would prove the destruc- 
tion either of the prince or of the 
country, If the regent had been 
advised (as there was little doubt he 
had}, his lordship trusted that the 
warning now given would not be 
unavailing, 

Lord Erskine said, that if the sub. 
ject before the house were dispas- 
sionately considered, it was impossi« 
ble that any difficulty or breach of 
order could attend the discussion. 
Although ministers, upon a former 
day, refused to acknowledge the 
authenticity of the letter in question, 
the noble earl behind him had ac. 
knowledged having received it, and 
had admitted the authenticity of the 
answer, as printed in every newspa- 
per of the day, which he had sent to 
the letter so received byhim, It 
was therefore trifling with the sub- 
ject to deny the fact, and absurd in 
the extreme to connect the comment 
on it with any breach of rule and 
order. It must be taken by the 
house to be the letter of the prince’s 
responsible advisers, and in fact it 
bore the intrinsic mark of having 
proceeded from them. It was the 
acknowledzement of their weakness 
to stand alone, and the use of the 
prince’s authority to strengthen 
them whilst they stood on the van- 
tace ground of office. But giving 
the letter the most liberal interpre- 
tation, it Was an invitation to lords 
Grenville and Grey to unite with 
them in forming an administration, 
The letter pointed to an union with 
those now in ofhice, whilst they dif- 
fered in all the points which vitally 
affected the country. Now, not- 
withstanding all that had been said 
and written against coalitions, no 
such union had ever taken place as 
had Jately been rejected. The union 
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between Mr, Fox and lord North 
was of an entirely different charac- 
ter. The grand political difference 
between these statesmen, and their 
supporters in or was on 
the subject of America, before and 
during the continuance of the fatal 
war of separation. Mr. Fox con- 
tended for a system of conciliation 
—lord North for a system of coer- 
cion. Whilst this difference pre- 
vailed, would it have been possible 
to have formed a union between 
lord North and Mr. Fox? No: it 
was proposed when the administra- 
tion was declining, but was reject- 
ed; and it was not until the act of 
American independen«e, when eve- 
ry question concerning our policy to- 
wards that country was at an end, 
that the union took place. Mr, Fox 
then thought that he owed it to the 
country to usethe only means which 
were then practicable to give effect 
and influence to his principles and 
opinions; but this union produced 
great jealousy and suspicion in the 
minds of many, and that impression 
on the public mind ought to inspire 
the greatest caution in public men 
on the subject of such unions, No 
united government could become 
strong, however pure and upright 
the principle of union, if suspected 
by the people. Without public 
confidence, no government could 
serve the country with advantage. 
‘he union with Mr, Fox and lord 
Grenville, which formed the late 
administration, was of the same 
character. It was ntierly imprac- 
ticable, and never thought of whilst 
the war waging with revolutionary 
France was on toot. Howeould a 
cabinet have been lormed, it one 
hait had been deorecating the war 
with France, and the other half in. 
flaming the contest? if one half had 
be en passing severe Laws to repress 
sedition, Whust the other half were 


for repressing it, by giving to the 
people full contentment, by the 
blessings of our free constitution? 
All these differences were at an end 
before the union took place which 
formed the late administration, 
France had become a giganti¢ mo. 
narchy aiming at universal domi. 
nion, and no difference could exist 
any longer upon the principles 
which ought to govern propositions 
of peace, and accordingly no cabinet 
was ever moreunited on that and 
all other subjects. But if'a cabinet 
were now to be formed by the pro. 
posed union, like f/uvs and minus in 
equations, they would destroy one 
another. One half determined 
upon a perpetual exclusion of the 
catholics, the other half was con. 
vinced that to refuse their claims 
was to dissolve the empire. On the 
subject of America, one half resolv. 
ed to kep up the orders in council; 
the other half was convinced that, 
putting the objections of America 
out of the question, their continu. 
ance Was ruinous to our commerce 
and manufactures, Who was right 
or wrong on these subjects was no- 
thing, whilst differences so irrecon- 
cilable and so vital in their conses 
quences existed. Lord Erskine 
said, that, for his own part, he had 
the most decided opimion on both 
these diifereyces.. He thought that 
the state was unsafe whilst so vasta 
portion of the empire as the Irish 
catholics were discontented ; and 
the church not safe whilst disabili- 
ties on the score of relivion increas 
ed the muliitude, and affected the 
temper of those who dissented from 
the establishment. He always re- 
probated popery, but its period was 
come; and even with regard to the 
catholic religion, the question was 
not, whether it was to be encourag- 
ed, but how we were to deal with 
four millions of subjects professing 
it 
















































* With regard to America, the 
danger was not less vital. Our 
business Was to look torward to 
America at fifty years hence, when 
her population would be equal to 
our own, It was not our interest 
to encourage her to manufacture 
for herself, but to — in her in- 
creasing numbers, W lilst our looms 
were at work to the them. It 
appeared, therefore, impossible to 
act with persons who differed so 
essentially on these great objects. 
One might as well ask a fish to 
come out of the sea to roost with a 
rook on an elm tree, as invite him 
to support, in any respect, the pre- 
sent servants of the crown, however 
sincere and honest their differences 
might be. 

Lord Harrowby spoke against 
the motion. 

The lord chancellor thought 
thenobleand learned lord ( Erskine ) 
perfectly justified im voting for 
what he thought was for the gene- 
ral benefit; and when he was con- 
vinced, that to concede to the catho- 
lics all their der«inds would be for 
the general benefit, he would also 
vote tor them; but then he must be 
convinced before this, that the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious policy 
on which this country had acted 
since the revolution, were errone- 
ous, ‘That man ought to be an ob- 
ject of detestation who could hold 
any office on any other principle 
than that he believed it was for the 

eneral benefit he should held it, 
f the regent had full powers, he 
ought certainly to have the power 
ot choosing his own servants, sub- 
ject to those checks provided by the 
constitution. He did not know 
wnat was meant by asking who 
Were the advisers of the sovereign 
to choose his servants? He stated 
how, as he had formerly stated in 
1807, that this choice of servants 
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must be supposed antecedent to any 
advice. lt was unprecedented for 
parliament to take upon itself the 
nomination of the ministers of the 
crown. With respect to the con- 
cessions of the catholics, he would 
ask what securities were proposed ? 
—His heart would beat with joy if 
any one would tell him of any secu- 
rities that could be effectual. That 

reat man, of whom he should wish 
it to be engraven on his tombas an 
encomium, ‘that he enjoyed his 
friendship, died without knowin 
what security could be taken. Wit 
respect to America, no man who 
knew all the proceedings which had 
taken place in the negotiations with 
that country, would venture to say 
that this country had been too tena- 
c.ous. Upon the whole, he thought 
the present motion would lead to 
an interference which was complete- 
ly unconstitutional. 

Earl Grey, in an eloquent and 
impressive speech, began by saying, 
if he was to make a sort of profes- 
sion of faith on all the great subjects 
which had been introduted or allud- 
ed to in the present discussion, the 
task would be not more dispropors 
tionate to his own strength than to 
the patience of the house. The 
question, he said, for the considera- 
tion of the house then was, whether 
the present administraiion, in its 
quality and principles, presented 
obstacles to the union of the 
strength and resources of all parts 
of the empire? it might safely be 
said of this administration, that it 
was formed on the express priuciple 
of resistance to the catholic claims. 
This was the principle by which the 
person who wasat the head of that 
administration made his way to 
power. ‘This was the principle 
which led him to make use of ali the 
arts of detraction to attain that ob- 
ject. This principle he loudly pros 

MMS claimed. 
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claimed. It was his boast—it was 
put by him in the front of the battle 
—the eternal exclusion of his Ro- 
man catholic fellow-subjects from 
any share in the constitution, 
When he had stated that such were 
the principles of that person, he had 
no need to say more to show that 
they were the principles of adminis- 
tration. He was the administra- 
tion; when he led, the rest were 
obliged to tollow. D»ffering on the 
principle, he could never see a con- 
venient time for the application of 
that principle, so that he tully coin- 
cided in the practical part of their 
conduct. Perhapsit would be said, 
the noble ear) opposite ditfered on 
this principle. He thought there- 
fore he was warranted in stating the 
present administration to be found- 
ed on a principle of resistance to the 
catholic claims. ‘The noble and 
learned lord had said, he had never 
heard of any sermons lately preach. 
edon this subject. Where the no- 
ble lord had lived he knew not ; 
but he knew that within these few 
weeks, persons invested with the 
sacred character of clergymen, tor- 

euing all the principles of that re- 
Riaiog which they professed, instead 
oi preaching the doctrines of peace 
and unity, which it was their duty 
to preach, had thonght proper to 
endeavour to inspire one part of the 
community with hostile feelings 
against their brethren ; and of those 
persons who acted this most unbe- 
coming part, some were supposed 
to be seriously connected with the 
persons who compose the present 
administration, ‘The noble lord cone 
cluded a most eloquent speech, 
which had embraced every topic 
connected with the motion and with 
the state of the existing parties, by 
saying, these were the grounds of 
those opinions he still continued to 
eutertain; butthere was one point on 


which he had to make a few obser. 
vations, and a point in his'estima, 
tion of paramount importance. He 
alluded to the existence of an um 
seen and separate influence behind 
the throne, An imfluence of this 
kind had too long prevailed, not less 
incomp tible with the constitution 
than with the best interests of the 
country. An iffuence of this odi. 
ous character, leading to conse. 
quences the most pestilent and dis. 
gusting, tt would be the duty of 
parliament to brand by some signal 
mark of condemnation. — It washis 
rooted and unalterable principle, a 
princtple in which those with whom 
he had the honour to act fully par. 
ticipated, not to accept of office 
without coming to an understand. 
ing with parlament for the aboli. 
tion of this destructive influence.— 
Holding these views and sentis 
ments, he had thought it his duty 
to submit them to the house; and 
however various might be the opie 
nions entertained of them, he had 
at least to congratulate himself on 
whis own self-approbaition. He had, 
however, the pride and satisfaction 
of reflecting that he still continued 
to enjoy the esteem of those friends 
for whom he felt the most sincere 
respect. Al the arts and intrigue 
that had been attempted, in order 
to seduce many of those who had 
previously concurred with him on 
most of the great public questions 
of the day, had failed, except in one 
solitary instance, and that was 
scarcely worth the mention, 
Lord Mulgrave denied the existe 
ence of the influence so strongly 


reprobated by the noble earl, and , 


contended thatthe proposed address 
having only for its object the re 
moval of the present ministers, 
would not be a fair or constitutions 
al proceeding towards his royal 
highness, who had alieady endea- 
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youred to form an administration 
on a liberal basis, provided no dif- 
ference of opinion subsisted | oA 
questions ol general policy. Lhe 
reat question, continued the noble 
Prd, which divided the opposition 
from the ministry, was not only the 
general policy of the country, but 
more specihicaily the state of tne 
Irish catholics. He wished, how- 
ever, that it should be distinctly re- 
membered by those who supported 
the justice of catholic emancipation, 
how great was the difference be- 
tween the present state of the catho- 
lics and that in which they were 
when the concessions were granted 
in 1793. Those concessions were 
then grant don the express grounds 
of the orderly, loyal, and quiet con- 
duct of the catholic population of 
Ireland. Could such be now said 
ofthem? Butthe objectionsto their 
claims arose not only from what 
was their conduct, but also from 
what were their demands. ‘They 
demanded high situations in the 
law, the army, and the navy: give 
them those situations, said their ad- 
vocates, and they would be satisfied. 
But were we sure of that? Were 
we sure that,whenthese claims were 
conceded, fresh claims would not be 
advanced? Did they not say that 
they would be satisfied withthe con- 
cessions in 1793? and yet had they 
been so? It remained, therefore, 
a question for their lordsh‘ ps’ deci- 
sion, whether they would hazard 
mtroducing the catholics into the 
government of the country, dispos- 
ed as they were wot to concede all 
the guards that would be required, 
but only some; and looking thus 
at one most important feaiure of the 
motion,he thought it utterly impos- 
sible for their lordships to entertain 
it. It would be, indeed, in his opt- 
hon, only-an insult to carry up an 
address to the prince reyent, word- 
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ed as that was which had been sub. 
roitted tothem; and if a fresh ade 
dress were substituted, it « vid 
tien req ire the mature considera. 
tionof their lordshipsbefore it could 
be v ted. 

Lord Moira rose to say that it 
was his intention, when he came 
down +o the honse that night, not 
to give any vote upon the question 
to be discussed; and he haa to 
thank the noble lord who «poke last 
for Jev att iw from that intentior ; 
tor be seould now certainly vote in 
support of the motion, and give his 
vote with a solemn conviction of its 
propriety. He appealed to every 
noble lord present, whether there 
ever was a more awful crisisthan the 
present? whether we had not an 
overbearing enemy without, such 
as Ought to excite alarm, especially 
when we looked at our condition at 
home, and more particularly at the 
condition of Ireland? The situa 
tion of that country had been sum- 
med up by his noble friend in a 
manner that must strike every one 
with conviction. He wished, how. 
ever, he could see the government 
courting the cordial co-operation of 
Ireland, for upon her our strength 
mainly depended. The population 
of that country must, from its nas 
ture, supply halt our active service 3 
and he did from his soul believe 
that the only means of saving this 
country rested upon tie conciliation 
of Ireland. He knew of no other 
method, and he was confident there 
wis no other method. But, after 
the language he had heard that 
night, he was justified in saying, 
that not only there was no hope of 
conciliating the catholic population 
of that count. y, but that there was 
no chance ot keeping them tranquil 
without a change of administratio 13 
and therefore h« should cheerfully 
give his vote in support of the mo- 

M 4 wen ; 
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tion; though, as he had already 
stated, it was his original intention, 
and he had signified that irtention 
to several noble friends near him, 
not to have Riten any vote that 
night, but for rhe speech of the no- 
ble lord who h. id Just addressed 
them. : 

"The house then divided : 

For the original motion + 65 

Against it ° . 172 

wae 
Majority against the motion 107 

March 23. The chancellor of the 
exchequer in the house of commons 
moved the order ef the day for the 
house to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee ot supply, for the purpose of 

taking into consideration the mes- 
sage of the prince regent respecting 
a provision for the princesses, 

Mr. Creevey rose for the purpose 
of objecting to the speaker leaving 
the chair. He thought that no 
doubt could be entertained of the 
propriety of making a provision for 
the princesses; but whether it were 
done immediately, or were post- 
poned for a short period, couid be 
of no consequence. On a former 
occasion, durmg the present session, 
he had stated his reasons for resist. 
ing the erant of a supply to the 
elder branch of the royal family, 
without previous inquiry, when, ac. 
cording to the accounts produced, 
the deficiency on the consclidated 
fund was five millions. ‘he same 
objection would now apply, because 
the dehcit was still three millions 
and a half, as was shown by the ac. 
counts made up to the Sth of Janu- 
arv last, and which were stated in 
such a confused manne ’ as torequ ire 
much explanation, "Che stock mar- 
ket was agitated with strony feel. 
ings of alarm and distrust, lest the 
stoc holders should not in time re- 
cere their in terest; and instead of 
adding S year! y? and e von monthly 5 


to the chargesupon the consolidated 
fund, which would soon be unable 
to bees them, the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Perceval ) wonld 
do much better if he increased its 
amount by the abolition of the 
places of two useless tellers of the 
exche quer, and the office eot re gistrar 
of the court of ad ralty, now 
holden by lord Roden Why this 

rovision for their royal highnesses 
had not been suggested at the time 
when the arrangements for the 
household were under considerae 
tion, he did not know ; nor why the 
regent, out of the sum vhich 
had been given to him, and for 
which there was no application, 
could not spare the sum of 30,000), 
for his roval sisters, especially since 
the 58,000/ paid by the king out of 
the civil list, to the queen, wis not 
required from the regent. With 
the subject of the separation of the 
prince and princess of Wales, he 
(Mr. Creevey) on this occasion 
had nothing to do, although it did’ 
strike him as a little extraordinary, 
that no additional sum had been 
given to the future queen of Great 
Britain, at the time her augest 
spouse was invested with the regal 
dignity. Hetherefore moved, that 
the house resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the message of his royal 
highness the prince regent, on this 
day month, for the purpose, in the 
mean time, of examining into the 
amount of, and charges upon, the 
consolidated fund. 

"he chancellor of the exchequer 
insisted that the statement of the 
honourable member ( Mr. Creevey) 

was calculated to mislead the pub- 
lic as to the real state of the conso- 
lidated fund, because he contrasted 
the deficiency of the last with the 
amount of the most producti ve 
year, instead of comparing it with 
the amount of the year immediate-- 
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lg preceding. If he had stated the 
subiect fairly, he would have found 
tha: the real deficiency was only 
1,269,000/. ; besides which it ought 
not to be forgotten that the whole 
produce of the taxes could not be 
ascertained on the 5th of January 
last,to which day the account was 
made up. At the time when the 
establishment of the household was 
under discussion, if this subject had 
been brought forward, it would 
doubtless have been thought just to 
have added a considerable sum to 
the vote then p issed. With respect 
to the 58,000/. granted to the queen 
by the king out of the ctvil list, that 
sum was.continved to be paid by 
the regent out of the same fund, so 
that noching could be founded upon 
the assertion that the regent, by 
any surplus in his hands, was able 
to provide amply for the princesses. 
The situation of the princess of 
Wales had been referred to, and 
perhaps it would not be improper 
hereto state what had been the con- 
duct of the prince regent with re- 
gard to the pecuniary concerns of 
her royal highness. In the year 
1809 a representation was made to 
the duke of Portland, who then held 
the situation he (Mr. Perceva!) had 
now the honour to occupy, that 
debts were due to various persons 
from the princess of Wales, for 
which she had no means of provid- 
ng. An investigation consequent- 
ly took place, the result of which 
was,that it was found that the debts 
amounted to 41,9002, At that pe- 
riod t! e allowance to her royal 
highness was an annuity of 12,0002. 
aunnd SO000/, a year for pin-money. 
ihe statement was laid betore the 
prince of Wales, who immediately 
determined to pay the sum of 
41,0002. and besides au ymenied the 
annuity of her royal highness to 
17,0004, On further inquiry it was 
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discovered that a further sum of 
8000/, was due to certain creditors 
of the princess of Wales, whom the 
prince also resolved to pay ; but the 
small amount of 2000/. afterwards 
claimed as a further debt due from 
her royal highness, was left to be 
discharged out of the savings of her 
income. ‘The prince therefore feel- 
ing the impropriety of imposing ad- 
ditional burdens on the people 
(although his royal father would 
doubtless willingly have consented 
to have disbursed a sufficient sum 
out of the droits of admiralty ) con- 
sented to take the weightupon him- 
self, At this time too it should not 
be forgotten, that his royal highness 
had many pecuniary difficulties to 
encounter Shich were now in a 
mode of settlement, as the addition- 
al sum of 60,000/. (which had been 
the revenue of the prince previous 
to the regency) had been placed at 
the disposal of cormmissioners ap- 
pointed under seal to liquidate the 
debts of his royal highness. Under 
all the circumstances, he (Mr. Per- 
ceval) could not see the slirhtest 
ground for imputing any blame to 
the regent, or for postponing the 
committee, as had been proposed 
by the amendment. 

Mr. Creevey’s amendment being 
put and neyatived, the speaker left 
the chair, and the house resolved 
itself into a committee. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
began by observing, that the house 
was aware in what situation their 
royal highnesses the princesses 
stood, with regard to the former 
parliamentary grant.. An act had 
been passed in the I8th and 39th of 
his present majesty, empowering 
him to make a grant (contingently 
in the eventot his mayesty’s demise) 
of 80,0004, as an annuity to the four 
princesses living at the time the acts 
were passed. In the event of these 
annule 
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annuitants falling to three, they 
were each of them to have 10,0007, 
a year; if they fell to tw Oy 20,0001. 
a year was to be divisible between 
them; and if to one, the su vivor 
to have 12,000/. a year. This was 
the provision which parliament had 
enabled his majesty to make lor the 
princesses, in the event of his de- 
mise; but the melancholy circu! m- 
stances which had taken place in 
the royal family rendered it neces- 
sary thatthe house should take into 


its consideration the condition of 


those prin esses, the same as if the 
actual demise of his majesty had 
taken place. ‘The house were 
aware iq what situation their royal 
highnesses now stood, as forming 
part of the domestic establishment 
at Windsor; and he did not know, 

therelore, that any provision, imme- 
diately to take place, might be,ne- 

cessary ; but he thought it of im- 
portance that they shor ld be placed 
in a condition wh: ich would enable 
them to form their separate esta- 
blishments if they wished it. He 
should propose, m consequence, a 
vote to grant toeach of then: 9 Oul. 
a year. What they had now from 
the civil list was during pleasure 
only. In the event of the death of 
aay of them, the survivors were to 
be put upon the same tooting as by 
the acts of the 18th and 39th; the 
last survivor receiving an annui- 
ty of 12,000/. a year, Looking at 
the difference between the time 
whenthose cts were passed and the 
present, he did not think that 90007. 
a year NOW Was more in proportion 
than whatit was the intention of 
parliament they shouldhave receiv- 
ed atthat period. = In makiny this 
proposition, however, he had no ex. 
peciation that it was the intention 
of the princesses to remove them- 
selves trom the asylum they now 
bad; but the sun would give them 





the o opportunity of having an esta. 
blishment of their own at ap IY time 
when they might wish so to dos 
and, loo! aS at their period of life, 
h > ihe W ht i! Most unhreaso nable to 
expec, t: at they hould be go CON. 
nected with the present domestic 
arraugement, as to have HO Sta. 
blishment of theirown towhicht 
could resort in any case. He then 
moved, that his majesty be empow. 
ered to exint an annuity of 56,000) 
to the princesses: August ty Eliza 
betu, Mary, and S phia, instead of 
the $O0,0002 now "auth rised by 
act of parliament; that this annue 
ty be paid out of the consolidated 
fund of Great Britain; and thatit 
do supersede the former grant 
made m the Isth of his present 
maye we 
Mr. ‘l'ierney presumed that the 
right honourable gentleman, in 
proposing to give QOOO/. a year to 
the princesses, assumed as a fact 
that his majesty was defunct with 
regard to then. His proposition, 
therefore, was, that to the 7500L a 
year, to which they were entitled 
under the former act, 1500/. more 
should be added; and in addition 
to this annuity, which they were 
now called on to vote, their royal 
highnesses received 4000). a year 
each from the civil list, during the 
pleasure of the prince regent, mak 
ing their whole annual income 
15,0007. This sum, great as it was, 
he by no means considered as too 
grea’ ior the se parate est: iblishiment 
of each; but it appeared by the 
act of 1700, shat it was in the cone 
templation of parliament that the 
princesses ‘woul 1 live together; and 
why any gentleman should sup 
pose, or take it for granted, that 
they would now desire separate & 
tablishn a ‘ectionately forming 
one faimly as they did at presen 


he foes not conceive. In that 
point 
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ot of view, then, presuming that 
their royal highnesses would not 
form separate estabitshments, he 
thought the sum too great. But 
there was ali’ ther cousideration 
which struck him as very 1m por- 
tant. Would there be any saving 
to the civil list by this grant? At 
the present there is a charge in the 
lord steward’s department, for 
dresses, &c, for the princesses: Was 
that to be continued? If it was, 
then a sum would be given to their 
roval highnesses which they did not 
want. Ais greatest objection to the 
present vote, however, was what he 
had stated on aformer occasion, and 
which now no longer appeared a 
chimerical one. He alluded to ihe 
detached and piecemeal way in 
which the several. additions to the 
civil list had been* made: first 
10,0002. then 20,0002. and so on, 
without the house ever knowing 
precisely what it was about. ‘The 
general increase upon the civil list 
expenditure had been very great. 
He had been at the trouble of mak- 
ing outan account, and would state 
some of the particulars to the house. 
The civil list was established at 
960,000/, a year: from this hid 
been deducted, in the way of ex- 
pense, 153,000/. which was the same 
as so much being given to it, for 
that sum was still raised upon the 
ren still paid to the civil list. 

yan act of the present session 
24,000]. more were added, then 
218,000/. out of the consolidated 
fund; and if to this be joined the 
revenues of the duchy of Lancaster 
and Co nwaill, the gross amount of 
the civil list per annum, tor the sup- 
port of the royal family, would be 
at this moment 1,668,000 He 
hoped it would not be imputed to 
him that he wished to dimiatsh the 
just and proper splendour of the 
own; bat he stated that aggree 
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gate amount because he believed 
that there were great abuses in the 
expenditure of the civil list, and be- 
cause he thought that the 36,0007, 
which they were now called upon to 
vote, might be saved from that civil 
list, by a due and fundamental in- 
quiry into its several branches of ex- 
penditure, ‘That inquiry, however, 
never could be efficiently made, be- 
cause the right honourable gentlee 
man, though he would grant a 
committee, had told them, “ you 
may examine accounts, but you 
shall not examine persons;” and 
he must know that it was impossible 
to come at the bottom of the civil 
list expenditure without examining 
persons. Looking at the question, 
therefore, in this point of view, he 
thought the house would confer a 
very hasty and ill-advised grant, if 
they vated the sum without previ- 
ous inquiry into those subjects, 
There was yet another observation 
with respect to the civil list which 
he wished to make, and that was, 
with respect to the provision which 
it contained tor her royal highness 
the princess of Wales. There was 
a talk, indeed, of a separation, and 
he had no doubt every gentleman 
had heard of it; the house, how. 
ever, knew nothing of such a sepa- 
ration: but it had a right to de- 
mand why, when sc much was voted 
for the suppert of regal pomp and 
splendour, no pomp and splendour 
were to be found, Of the rumour- 
ed separation he should say noe 
thme; he knew not whether it was 
to be an amicable one or not; but 
he had no doubt, if sucha thing * 
was in contemplation, there were 
sufficient grounds for it: he hoped 
so at least. The right honourable 
geatleman, however, knew a great 
deal about it—he had acted as 
counsel inthat investigationso much 
talked of—and it was surprising 

that 
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that he should now sit so mute, and 
hear all this whispered about re- 
specting his favourite princess—his 
client—and not have one word to 
say in her defence!—He should not 
observe more upon that topic; but 
he would add what struck him very 
forcibly, that there was now a per- 
son in this country representing the 
prince regent’s wife, a person who 
was as much queen as he was king, 
passed over in a most extraordinary 
manner, 

Mr. W. Smith considered the 

resent demand as among the last 
he should have expected, when he 
looked at the finances of the country 
and the general pressure of the taxes 
upon every individual in it; nor 
could he sce any sufficient reason 
why, in that particular, the burden 
should be increased. 

Mr. Ponsonby spoke against the 
grant, and Mr. F:cemuntle was for 
it. 

Mr. Bennett conceived that the 
present application to parlament 
for additional sums to the royal fa- 
mily, while there were so Many in- 
dications of distress throughout al- 
most every part of the country, was 
exceedingly ili-timed. At any rate, 
hen an application was made on 
account of the princesses, he hoped 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Perceval) opposite would 
give them some iniormation why 
no suitable provision was to be pro- 
> sed for the princess of Wales, the 
witeof the prince regent. He asked 
the right honourable gentleman, 
because he was aware that no one 
knew moreof the subject thanhedid, 
no one Was more in the secret of;the 
delicate investigation. ( Hear, hear!) 
—He repeated, she wus the wife of 
the pitnce regent. What had hap- 
pence, then, to place the princess of 
Wales in such a deprading situa. 
tion? They had heard a great deal 
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of books on the subject, which were’ 


of the nature of hibels; and 
had seen advertisements in the news. 
papers offering large sumsof m 

for suppressed copies of these libel. 
lous books: he hoped, therefore, 
the right honourable gentleman, ag 
formerly counsel for her royal high. 
ness, and now confidential adviser 
of the crown, would come forward 
to the house with some information 
on this very interesting subject, 

Mr. Perceval thought there was 
rather a contradiction throughout 
the speech of the honourable mem. 
ber who had just sat down. That 
honourable gentleman had talked of 
the impropriety of increasing places 
and .pensions, and adding to the 
burdens of the country at the pre. 
sent moments; and then he con. 
cluded with saying, that he saw no 
reason why the princess of Wales 
was not enabled to keep up a larger 
establishment. With regard to any 
circumstance respecting the unfor- 
tunate situation which had been al- 
Iuded to, he would say nothing 
‘The difference alluded to was cer- 
tainly an unfortunate circumstance; 
but neither as minister, nor conf. 
dential adviser of his royal high 
ness, did he feel himself called upon 
to make any specific statement to 
the house on the subject, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he rose to 
defend the alleged inconsistency in 
the speech of his honourable 
friend (Mr. Bennett) who opposed 
the addition to the expenditure of 
the civil list, and yet thought that 
an addition ought to be made to the 
princess regent. ( 
him that in this there was no incon 
sistency ; because his honourable 
friend and himself had no doubt 
that if the expenditure were proper 
ly looked into, such retrenchments 
might be made as would enable the 
princess regent to be putin a — 
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tion to maintain such a splendour as 
was suitable to her high rank in this 
country. Surely in this there was 
no inconsistency ; and it was a fear- 
ful thing, anda just cause of alarm 
to the country, that notwithstand- 
ing all the grants which they had 
so lately made to the prince regent, 
ifthat happy restoration took place, 
an event which every person in the 
country most anxiously looked to, 
the right honourable gentleman 
would still come down to the house 
with fresh demands on the people.— 
The right honourable gentleman 
had told the house, that neither as 
servant of the crown, nor as adviser 
of his royal highness, would he say 
any thing on this subject; but the 
time was, when the right honoura- 
ble gentleman had not only said 
much on the subject, but had taken 
sich measures as would enable all 
his majesty’s subjects to understand 
it—It was well known that a book 


had been prepared by the ra@ght ho- 


nourable gentleman for publication ; 
that out of some fund, whether 
public or private he could not tell, 
the expense of the printing of this 
book was defrayed ; and that mez- 
sires were taken that not only the 
subjects of this kingdom, but all the 
continent of Europe, should be 
made acquainted with it. It ap- 
peared to him, as counsel for her 
royal highness the princess regent 
formerly, and as the present adviser 
ot the prince regent, the right ho- 
nurable gentleman was placed in a 
situation which above all others 
made it necessary for him to speak 

t on the present occasion,—Pro- 

bly the right honourable gentle- 


an would now feel an inclination 


i . 
to be mute, when he intended to 


have ten thousand tongues before. 

Mr. Perceval said, he did not feel 
numself, either in duty or courtesy, 
sound to account to the right ho- 
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nourable gentleman who had just sat 
down, for his conduct on any for- 
mer occasion of his life—But he 
would say thus much, that neither 
from what had come to his know- 
ledge as the counsel of her royal 
higliness, nor in the important situa- 
tion the duties of which he was at 
present bound to discharge, had he 
any means of bringing forward any 
charge against her royal highness. 
Thus much he felt himself called on 
to say, but he would say nothing 
further. He had no authority de- 
legated to him to come forward to 
the house with any communication 
on the subject of her royal high- 
ness; but it the house should think 
that parliament ought to take cog- 
nisance of her royal highness’s situa- 
tion, and to bestow their bounty 
zlso upon her, he should feel it to be 
his duty to communicate the opinioa 
of the house to his royal highness 
the prince regent, 

Mr. Tierney observed, as the 
right honourable gentleman had 
now acknowledved that he had no 
charge to bring forward against the 
princess regent, in all reason she 
ought to be immediately suitably 
provided for. ‘his he said, because 
they were pow making provision tor 
other branches of the royal family 
of far less importance and conse- 
quence to the country. With re- 
spect to what the right honourable 
gentleman had said respecting the 
communication of any opinion of 
the house to the prince regent, it 
was weil known that this could nct 
come properly under the considera 
tion of parliament, unless as a mese 
sage fiom the throne. All they 
coula say was, that as princess of 
Wales, and wite of the prince re- 
gent, he knowing of no charge 
against her, she ought not to remain 
dependent on the pleasure of the 
prince, 

Mr. Whit- 
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Mr. Whitbread reprobated the 
doctrine thrown out by the right 
honourable gentleman, that he felt 
himself called upon to give no ad- 
vice, but that, if the house should 
show any disposition to provide for 
her royal highness the princess re- 
gent, he should feel it his duty to 
make the communication to the 

rince regent. They had now 
Sand from a person who was so 
well qualified to judge, first as coun- 
sel employed by her royal highness 
the princess of Wales, and then al- 
terwards as the minister of the 
crown, that the conduct of her roy- 
al highness was perfectly blameless. 
It was certainly a very great satis- 
faction now to hear, that no impu- 
tation could be cast on the princess 
of Wales. This was peculiarly 
satisfactory, asthe right honourable 
gentleman could not forget that her 
royal highness once stood in his es- 
timation as a person who had been 
stigmatized for impropriety of con- 
duct, and that he published a book 
for the express purpose of establish- 
ing her innocence, and to remove 
these accusations, ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman would do well 
not to forget that she still remained 
unvindicated. 

Mr. Perceval, in explanation, 
said, that neither from what had 
come to his knowledge in his cha- 
racter of counsel to her royal high- 
ness, or in the situation which he at 
present held, could he recollect any 
thing which it was possible to bring 
asa charge against the princess of 
Wales. 

Mr. Ellison must deprecate the 
manner in which the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr Perteval) 
had been catechized on this subject. 
It was unparliamentary, indelicate, 
and improper. With family mat- 
ters that house had nothing to do, 
and in at all interfering in the mat- 


ter, gentlemen might widen insteaj 
of healing any breach which unfy. 
tunately at present existed, 

Sir J. Newport rose to enter his 
protest against the doctrine jig 
down by the honourable gentlemay 
who had just sat down, and who 
pointedly disapproved of what he 
termed catechizing the right ho. 
nourable gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Perceval). So far from the ques. 
tions which had been addressed 
that right honourable gentlema 
being either improper, tndelicate, 
or unpariiamentary, in his opinion 
they were exactly the reverse of al 
these. When grants were proposed 
te be made to remote branches of 
the royal family, what could k 
more natural, or more directly ia 
order, than to ask why another per 
son, more nearly allied tothe throne, 
was alone passed by? On every 
proposition tor a grant of this king, 
he had no hesitation in declaring it 
to besthis decided conviction, thatit 
was not only the right, but it was 
the duty, of the house to catechia 
the right honourable gentleman 
On the subject which had been » 
repeaiedly aJluded to this mgt 
there was, in his conception ot #, 
something eatremely mysterious a 
the matter, which required beimg 
accounted for; particularly, ke 
thought the house was entitled 0 
know from the right honourable 
gentleman, why he, who had been 
the advocate for her royal highness 
should now have been converted it 
to the person who was to wit 
from her that justice to which st 
was entitled ? He wished to ask! 
whether the book which the 
honourable gentleman had atom 
time prepared for publication, 4 
had the printer’s name affixed to% 
as was required by law? He aga® 
repeated, that he thought the hove 
entitled to know on what gt 
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the right honourable gentleman, 
who had formerly been so loud in 
declaring the imnocence and in vin- 
dicating her royal highness, now 
thoaght it so delicate a subject, 
that it could not even be locked on, 
but must be suffered to pass by 
without any satisfaction being af- 
forded to the house. 

The question was then put, and 
the resolution was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

On the third reading of this bill, 
April 17, Mr. Tierney spoke very 
strongly against it, who was an- 
swered by Mr. Perceval, which 
brought up Mr. Whitbread, who 
opposed the bill: he added, * I 
have heard that the queen is about 
to hold a drawing-room ; I wish to 
know, is there to be any public ap- 

arance of the princess of Wales? 
Mhis is no private concern—the 
public have a right to demand why 
the acknowledged consort of their 
regent does not appear in public as 
such—no affectation of delicacy can 
be permitted to stand in the way of 
a nation’s anxiety upon a question 
of such national importance. If 
any man can satisfy the public upon 
this topic, it is the right honourable 
gentleman. They know him to 
have been at one time the zealous 
adviser and devoted adherent to the 
ree of Wales. They believe 

im to have conscientiously under- 
taken her defence, to have written 
her vindication, to have penned that 
vindication, to have published it~ 
that vindication is said to have in- 
volved in it an attack upon her 
royal consort—it wes well known 
to have been an attack upon his 
royal highness, and the regent’s 
first minister is known to have been 
the author of it; and after he had 
published it, after it had been read 
by one and by one hundred, it was 

ught up at an enormous expense, 
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bought up by the private secretary 
of the right honourable gentleman. 
I ask him now, does he retain his 
former opinions of the unexcep- 
tionable conduct of the princess of 
Wales? I ask him if he did not 
lately in this house solemnly record 
his confirmation of that opinion, 
and if it is now what it was the 
other night; I call upon him to 
explain, tf he can, his apparent de- 
sertion of her just claims to that 
respect, notice, provision, and con- 
sideration due to the undoubted 
princess regent of these realms.— 
These are questions which, as he 
values his own consistency, as he 
vaiues the character and claims of 
the princess, and as he respects the 
ptince his master, he is bound to 
answer. 

Mr. Wm. Smith, in a very ani- 
mated manner, opposed the bill. 
He solemnly declared that from his 
soul he pitied the right honourable 
gentleman, when he reflected upon 
the feelings he (Mr. Perceval) must 
have experienced betore he could 
have made up his mmd to come 
down at such a time with sucha 
proposition to the house. 

On a division, the motion for the 
third reading was carried by a large 
majority, and the bill was atlength 
passed into a law. 

Mar. 24. Mr. Bankes said, there 
was nothing on which the country 
looked with more pleasure than on 
the salutary principles of regulation 
which ought to be applied to sine- 
cure offices. Nothing, however,could 
be so mischievous as those publica- 
tions which, being dictated either by 
ignorance or by malice, tended to 
make the people imagine that any 
reduction which could be made in 
the department of useless offices was 
likely to diminish, in any sensible 
degree, the burthens created by the 
war, It would also be a great im- 
position 
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position on the house, if he should 

retend that the motion which he 
had to propose could be attended 
with an immediate economical ef- 
fect. All that could be done was, 
the establishment of the economical 

rinciple; and this,in theend, would 
oe a sure though a slow effect. 
Sinecures were but small drops to 
be saved from the ocean of expense ; 
and again, he should caution the 
public from looking to the abolition 
as a cause of diminishing the public 
burthen. Mucli certainly had been 
done with a view to economy within 
the last forty years—much more, 
indeed, than had been effected in 
that way from the revolution. His 
view was to abolish every office to 
which no efficient duties were at- 
tached ; and this would be produc- 
tive of gradual benefit. The offices 
obnoxious to him were those which 
were only burthensome, and not in 
any sense advantageous. He would 
follow the rules established for su- 
perannuation in the collection of the 
revenue; because, as the practice of 
bestowing sinecures at present stood, 
there were seldom any claims of 
meritorious service advanced, and 
they were conferred alike on the 
worthy and unworthy. He hoped 
the house would always show its 
liberality, in being never nigeurdly 
to services fairly establishea—such 
money was never tl bestowed, and 
m fact money must be bestowed 
unless we chose to leave pubiic 
situations either to the aristocracy 
of fortune or 'o needy specula ingr 
adventurers, ; 
to see a contest between the avisiv- 
cracy and che active talents of the 
country, for in such a strife it re. 
] 


t'e snould be s: ry 
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qui littie Saracirv to foresees who 


Wot la { * victorious. It Was 
guard against any such fatal alt 
native that he wish 
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rewarded ; not, however, by the 
objectionable mode of sinecure, but 
by what he conceived a far better 
substitution. His motion contem. 
plated the establishment of a fund, 
which in the first instance was ty 
be begun by the profits of the sine. 
cure which would soonest drop, 
The fund would be recruited by 
the very saving of the plan he had 
to propose. The honourable gen. 
tleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for abolish. 
ing and regulating sinecure offices 
executed by deputy, and for pro 
viding other means of rewardin 
high and respectable civil officers, 
Leave given. 

Mar.25. Lord Castlereagh rose for 
the purpose of proposing the annual 
vote for the fulfilment of the treaty 
of his majesty with the king of the 
Two Sicilies. He did not feel tha 
it would be necessary for him to go 
at present into any details upona 
subject, the line of conduct upon 
which seemed so clear; but if any 
honourable member should require 
further information, he should be 
happy to afford it. It was now 
four years since this grant had first 
been proposed and adopted, andat 
this period it would be Cuite SUpers 
fluous for him to detain the house 
by a justification of the policy on 
vwibich the treaty was founded, He 
fatiered himself tiat those indive 
duals who on former occasions had 
opposed the vote, would now Com 
code ther objections; for he had 
the s itisiaetion to state, that hs Si- 
cilian majesty had effected an im 
portant chance in his government 
equally favourable to 


and councils, 
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was reposed in him, and from the 

wer with which he was invested, 
not only to apply the various means 
he possessed to the protection of the 
island, but even to aggression upon 
the common enemy. His. lordship 
concluded by moving a resolution 
for the grant of 400,000/. to enable 
his majesty to make good the treaty 
entered into with his Sicilian mae 
jesty. 
Sir John Newport thought that 
a much more satisfactory explana- 
tion was due from the noble lord, 
ona matter of so much magnitude. 
He could scarcely believe that mi- 
nisters, who on former occasions 
had thrust themselves forward as 
the friends and supporters of exist- 
ing establishments, should now at- 
tempt to justify the subversion of 
that of Sicily. Did the noble lord 
mean to assert that 1t was not true, 
that by means of the British autho- 
rities the king had been induced to 
abdicate his throne in favour of his 
son? Uninformed as he was upon 
the subject, judging only from ap- 
peatances, he confessed that this 
proceeding did appear to him very 
similar to the conduct of Bona- 
parte, who forced Charles XIII. of 
Spain to abdicate his throne in fa- 
vour of his son Ferdinand, and then 
took advantage of it to claim Spain 
as hisown property. T'’o whom was 
ts Money, now proposed to be 
voted, paid ? and to what was it to 
be applied? ‘These were inquiries, in 
the present condition of our finances, 
of much importance; but above all, 
the British government should take 
care to make it evident to all the 
world, that its conduct was not si- 
milar to that of our perfidious ene- 
me aw had justly met with the 
“probation of all that dared to be 
iMpartial, 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that if 


Parli: ary inqui 
p nT inquiry were requi- 
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site, the right hon. baronet was too 
well acquainted with the forms of 
the house to need information how 
complaints were to be brought for- 
ward. If such a step should be 
taken, his lordship was prepared to 
mect the most minute investigation. 
He was happy to assure the com. 
mittee that there was not the slight- 
est ground for stating that it was 
even at the suggestion, much less 
upon the demand of the British 
minister, that the king of Sicily was 
induced to abdicate his throne in 
favour of his son: how it could be 
called an abdication, he was at a 
loss to imagine, since it was merely 
a temporary delegation of power, 
which might at any time be resumed 
by his majesty. On the motives to 
this act his lordship would not give 
an opinion, but certain it was that 
it was wholly voluntary, The only 
claim made by lord William Ben- 
tinck was, that the king of Sicily 
should put his government upon 
such a footing as to make it com- 
patible with the safety of the British 
army that it should remain in the 
island. 

Messrs. Wilberforce, Stephen, Per- 
ceval and others spoke on the same 
side; when the question was put, 
and the motion agreed to. | 

Mar. 26. Thesecond reading of the 
gold-coin bill was moved ; on which 

Mr. Morris said he had the strong- 
est objection to this bill, and cout 
not refrain from expressing his sen- 
timents on the. present occasion. 
Ministers, he said, are about to give 
to a paper currency the same effect 
in point of law as the gold coin of 
the realm. They had no adequate 
security for the prevention of forge- 
ry, or for the prevention of exces- 
sive issue, It was impossible to pre- 
vent forgery. The Bank had taken 
great pains to guard against forgery, 


and their secret marks might enable 
them 
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them to protect themselves; but 
that very secrecy prevented other 
le from being able to detect it. 
Fiehad seen in another country the 
effects of forgery strongly exempli- 
fied, At the corner of every street 
there were officers for the pur- 
ose of verifying genuine assiynats. 
‘hese officers were called bureaux 
de vérification: but they increased 
the evil; for so many persons were 
employed, that some of them could 
not be prevented from converting 
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commercial country which had 
adopted the same course wus led ty 
total ruin. A noble lord (Castle. 
reagh) had presented a petition for 
this extension of the system to In. 
land. This was a step further than 
they had yet gone ; and it was gm 
ing against an express provision 
made by many landlords in their 
contracts with their tenants, that 
they were to be paid in nothing but 
gold. The house had only to go 


one step beyond this, and to assume 


2 


their knowledge to their own bene. the power of annulling every con 
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et fit. Sacha plan, therefore, could tract between man and man at plea 
Bi ; not be tried in this country. It sure. 
(wert: might be said, that the plan of — Lord Castlereagh did not mean 
ee writing the names of persons on then to go at all into the detail of 
" ty ' i the back of the note was a species the question, but it appeared to him 
‘Fa | Pte of guard; but how much of our that the difficulties respecting the 
HY & Whee ~ population, he would ask, were in practice in Ireland of paying rent 
: rt i a condition even to read a Bank im gold had been greatly exagge 
bh i pape note? ‘The honourable gentleman rated; it had prevailed but in three 
tah 8 then went into a number of parti- or four counties in the northem 
oh culars respecting the law on the parts of that country, 
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subject, and the present state of the 
circulation of the country, and con- 
cluded with expressing a wish that 
the house should go into a commit- 
tee for the purpose of inquiring 


Mr.Wm. Smith protested agains 
this measure, as one that must, if 
followed up, inevitably lead to the 
ruin of the finance of the country. 
He did not then rise for the pur 
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into the state of the circulation of 
the country. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought it a 
mere subterfuge to say that there 
Was any distinction between the 
effect of the present bill and the 
making Bank paper a legal tender. 
He contended that the extending 
the present bill to Ireland was an 
evident contradiction of the prin- 
ciple laid down in their former re- 
vs ota when it was stated that 
paper was of the same value with 
go in the public estimation. In 

reland it was well known that paper 


pose of going into the question at 
large, as it seemed to be the general 
wish of the house to defer that dis 
cussion to a future stage. He 
however, could not let even that 
opportunity pass of declaring bis 
hostility to the measure, 

The chancellor of the excheque 
suid it was absurd to compare ou 
Bank paper with the I’rench a 
signats, whose excessive issues had 
brought down ruin upon the system 
Now Bank paper had not been ¢ot 
vertible into gold since 1797, ate 
there had been none of that exte 


2° rt 4 was depreciated at least 20 per cent. 
and two prices were established. 
Su Je Newport observed, that this 

bill was a step further in the pros 

grew of the read torvin. Every 


sive issue since, which had alwayt 
preceded, in every country, the em 
barrassments and injuries which hat 
been alluded to. He thought the 
arguments of the honourable 4 
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ber for Norwich rather incon chisive; 
viz. that though nothing was to be 
feared from the present Bank direc- 
tors, yet would government gua- 
ranty the conduct of those who 
might be directors thirty years 
hence? What was there to fear from 
such a contingency? What injudi- 
cious issue of paper could be made 
by any directors, without their con- 
trol? And unless therefore parlia- 
ment should become lost to its duty, 
and the directors lose their intellect 
as well as character, there were no 
rational grounds for apprehension 
as to an indefinite issue of Bank 
paper; and an indefinite issue was 
the only evil to be dreaded. As to 
the extension of forgery, which was 
thought likely to take place from 
the passing that bill, it would be 
for parliament to provide such 
checks as should seem adequate for 
that purpose ; but on looking at the 
accounts then on the table, and 
which had been moved for by an 
honourable gentleman on the pre- 
ceding evening, he found that the 
average yearly amount, during the 
last eleven years, was from nine to 
ten thousand pounds; and in that 
amount were included the foreign 
notes which had been forged. If 
that was compared with 24 millions, 
he apprehended it would not be 
more in proportion than the forge- 
ries that took place in our gold and 
silver coins. With regard to na- 
tional bankruptcy, he thought the 
only Way to ensure that, and the 
utter ruin of the country, was to 
act upon the remedies proposed by 
the other side of the house. If the 
restrictions on cash payments were 
taken off, the door would be opened 
to immediate and direct destruc- 
tion. 
Ph cit eae i : ——— it as his 
irene e bill, instead of be- 
§ calculated to benefit the coun- 
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try, was calculated only to injure it. 
He thought all that was substan- 
tially sredicved of the effects of the 
restriction in 1797 had been sub- 
stantially verified. It was then con» 
fidently said by some, the Bank 
would soon resume its cash pay- 
ments: it was as confidently denied 
by others :—which had been right ? 
It was confidently asserted then, 
that to increase the issue of paper 
currency would be to increase the 
difficulties of the country: it was as 
confidently denied by others: but 
were not our difficulties increased ? 
And whose predictions, therefore, 
were right? With regard to Bank 
paper, he thought it had now be- 
come, from the connection between 
the government and the Bank, in a 
very considerable degree, a govern 
ment paper, and a forced govern- 
ment paper, But one of his strong 
est objections to the bill arose from 
its application to Ireland, where it 
would do more mischief than an 
English gentleman could possibly 
dream of. Such a law would en- 
force a degree of injustice which, 
he was sure, a British parliament 
would never sanction. He should 
vote against the second reading of 
the bill, because that was the proper 
stage to oppose its prinsiple. 

Mr. Marryatt spoke against the 
bill, and lord Castlereagh explained 
when the house divided. The num 
bers were, 

For the second reading 61 
Againstit - - - + 16 
Majority - - 45 

and the bill was finally passed. 

April 13. In the committee of 
supply, Mr. Wharton, after a few 
pretatory observations, moved, That 
a sum not exceeding 554,441/. be 
granted for the expenses of the bar- 
rack department for the current 


year. 
N 2 Mr, 
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Mr. Freemantle saw many things 
in those estimates which appeared 
to him to require a great deal of 
explanation. New buildings, which 
would bring on a most considerable 
expense, appeared in one part of 
the accounts to be ordered by the 
commander in chief; and in another 
part of it he was at a loss to know 
whether the whole of this expense 
were now to be submitted to par- 
liament. ‘The expense of the esti- 
matesforbuilding barracksappeared 
to be regularly increasing, without 
any cause that we could see. After 
adverting to the expenses of the 
new buildings at Bexhill, he made 
many observations on the estimate 
of the new barrack projected to be 
built in what was called the Regent’s 

ark. This barrack, which was only 
intended for the 2d regiment of 
life guards, was to cost 138,000/. 
Now it did appear to him that it 
Was an enormous sum to call for 
in the present times, for the lodg- 
ing of a single regiment of horse. 
He could not well conceive a more 
profligate waste of the publicmoney. 
At Liverpool it was also proposed 
to build a barrack for 1000 men, 
at the estimated expense of $2,000. 
A new stable at Brighion was to 
cost 26,000/. and a new barrack at 
Bristol for 800 men was estimated 
at 60,000/. These were very large 
items, and required explanation. 

Mr. Wharton, in explanation, said, 
it was true that many new barracks 
had beeh proposed to be built in 
1511; but as it was not now in- 
tended to build them, the estimated 
expense of course was not stated in 
the present accounts. The estimates 
were only of those buildings now in 
progress, and which were intended 
to be completed. The expense of 
buildings was in one schedule, and 
that of repairs and alterations would 
be found in another. The regiment 


of life guards had hitherto kept they 
horses in rented barracks in King, 
street, but the term was expired. 
and if they were to be kept in Nit, 
racks at all, tt was necessary they 
should be built. At Brighton the 
stables formerly used by the tr 
were in a most dilapidated state, 
and it was necessary, if troops were 
to be kept there at all, that new 
stables should be built. The neces. 
sity of building the barracks in the 
neithbourhood of Bristol aros 
from the circumstance of there be. 
ing a considerable depot of French 
prisoners in the neighbourhood, 
amounting to 8 or 10,000 men, 
Mr. Huskisson satd, that, not 
withstanding the explanation which 
had been given, he could not feel 
satisfied. He remembered that, 
when he was at the treasury, it had 
been propesed to build a magnifi- 
cent barrack at Islington, and the 
round was actually marked oat 
Fr it. Now, although this was 
strongly recommended by military 
authorities, the treasury thought the 
expense too great, and that 1 might 
be postponed till some other time. 
If they had adopted all the plas 
submitted to them by the milttary 
bourd, an expense of two or three 
millions would have been incurred 
in building new barracks. Inthe 
present times, however, it appeared 
to him that every expense should be 
postponed which was not absolute 
ly necessary ; and that the same 
considerations which made the tre 
sury reject many of those plans for 
merly, ought now to act with & 
much force as ever. If the house 
were to calculate the expense of tis 
new barrack, they would find tt 
it was nearly 4507. for every horse!! 
It appeared to him that this wa 
most extravagant beyond any thing 
that really could be necessary. 
Mr. Perceval justified the & 
pense 
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anon and urged the necessity of 
keeping u .e military separate trom 


VW 
right honours ble centieman ap- 
peared to him to nave adopted ere 
roneous views upon thie subject, 
when he thought it of such Jittle 
cons"quence [0 sep trate tne soldiers 
le, as to be surprised 


from the people, : 
ser ral a. rrr ti = th. 
at any objection to a erant for that 


the people. 
Mr. Whitbread said that the 


part DE The right hononrable 
eentleman had not are ed that pee 
neral question: the time was gone 
by; but he would d re itas his 
segtiment, that he was, extremely 
wus, and he « » the coun. 

t larec was jer LOUSs, of the se- 

me system. Did the right 

ble genteman think that 

‘do military control over 

of this country?) Even 

the war, which the 

ble ventlernan seemed 

d list long, and which 

would Jast as long ss 

of the right honourable 

would it be HCCessary 

for us to look forward +o the pro- 
syect of overawing theni? Was 


ters a prinetple to be maintained ? 
hear a minister 

- ; , 
cooly assertit? Burt the rneht ho. 


1) 1 any ore evel 


nourab’e eentleman disapproved of 


° . . ‘tf ‘ . 
the idea of applying any 
warehouses of Live rpoo! to th 
pose of accommmModatine the mili- 
wary. Hewhohad made the loom 
u ess, and th< warehoise Wwsie— 
who had spread starvation and dis- 
content—h ad disapproved of that 
which to him a) peared a natural 
course ¢ fy roceedir Bs that of f iling 
tue Wy: ehon ses wit!) s di s fo r the 
nurpose of controll; ny people 
under the biiicion he e had brough t 
on them and on the countr Y. ioe 

t had been said that there wer 

French prisoners at Bristo’, He 
Would answer, so there had been 
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for the lasttwenty years, But even 
if the right honourable gentleman 
had been ee to make the 
expense come up to a ltundred mil- 
lions, did he thin k, or could he 
think, that for three years more the 
country could go on as it was now 
If things proceeded as 
they were now proceeding, if ex- 
penses continued to accumulate 
and means to diminish, they must 
look for relief to a peace with the 
enemy—a peace which his mea- 
sures had rendered unavoidable, 
In the transactions of past years, he 
saw many great and glorious op- 
portunities of ending this war neg- 
lected and lost, while, at present, 
the system of the right honourable 
gentleman was calculated to pro- 
duce the necessity of peace by sub- 
mission. But why Was it necessary 
that the horse and the soldier 
should be more together now than 
at any other time?) Did any rea- 
son exist now that did not exist be- 
fore, why the soldier and the gene- 
ral population of the country should 
be kept ap art, or W hy barracks 
(whi: h he had always regarded, i in 
conformity with the opinions of the 
most constitutional authorities, as 
fortresses for controlling the king- 
dom) should be mult iplied d and en- 
larged? As to the policy of it, 
merely with regard to the soldier, 
he understood that when the men 
were on service, those who came 
from regular barracks were not so 
healthful as oihers, so thdt even 
military purposes were not likely to 
be served by it. One of the most 
lavish exvenses under this head was 
‘yeurred by the purchase of old 
houses at Clitton, in a ruined state, 
without a window; but now we 
were going back to Bristol again, 
to ou id the French prisoners. 
\\ ould to God (exclaimed Mr. 


Whitbread) that they were all out 
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of this country, whether we conti- 
nue at war or not! He concluded 
with repeating his determination to 
vote against the resolution. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the honourable gentleman 
must be positive indeed upon the 
subject,and confirmed inthe opinion 
he had formed, when he thought it 
right not only to censure the con- 
duct of his majesty’s government, 
but to vote against the resolution 
before the committee. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, 
stated that his objection went only 
to the grant for building barracks. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 

roceeded to observe that to refuse 
it without knowing whether the sol- 
diers could be otherwise accommo- 
dated, might be productive of much 
inconvenience. He supposed, how- 
ever, that by the debating strain 
which the honourable gentleman 
had thought proper to adopt, and 
the topics to which he had resorted, 
he expected to do much towards 
tranquillizing the country. When 
he brought forward his arguments, 
attributing the starvation he de- 
scribed to the conduct of scovern- 
ment, did he yeal™ think there was 
any thing in their manner of con- 
ducting the war against France, 
which operated to produce the scar- 
city at Liverpcol? Did he think 
there was any thing in it to call 
down the vengeance of Providence 
on our heads, and provoke him to 
deny the harvest toour hopes? If 
not, how could the honourable gen. 
tleman shut his eyes to what every 
man could see but himself, and res 
sort to those imputations, which no 
man who was acquainted with the 
subject could hesitate to reject? He 
would own that in some iaflamma- 
tory publications he had met with 
some topics to which the honour- 
able gentleman had alluded; but 
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he did not expect that any membe 
could be found who would come 
down to that house for the purpose 
of making such statements. The 
honourable gentleman had spoken 
of golden opportunities for making 
peace, which ministers had neglect. 
ed; but he did not say, he could 
not say, whether one of those op. 
portunities presented itself now; 
and if no opportunity existed, where 
was the policy in asserting that 
there was no salvation for the coun. 
try but in peace? It would be im. 
possible for him to say #0 much 
against the peace he recommended, 
as by saying that we were upable 
to goon withthe war. ‘The reason 
ing of the honourable gentlemag 
would go to turn all the resent, 
ment, not against the enemy, but 
against the government ; and that 
too at a time when we were en 
gaged in war with an enemy who, 
if the honourable gentleman was 
not aware, intended our destruc. 
tion, he must be ignorant of what 
is known to every body else. From 
this country he had met with his 
most effectual check in the pursuit 
of his insatiable ambition, and, m 
his progress to universal empire 
and universal tyranny, his certain 
disappointment. If the honour. 
able gentleman did not see this 
(and he trusted in God that he did 
not, when he cajled upgn the coun; 
try not to look to Bonaparte aad 
to France, but to its own govern 
ment, with indignation, and ascribe 
the inflictions of Providence to them 
alone ),—if he did not sce this, but 
could make such statements with a 
conviction that he was doing right, 
he was sure that such sentiments 
would meet with little sympathy 
and little support. 

Mr. Whitbread rose, evidently in 
great agitation, and began by de- 
claring, that, if it was not in that 

. house, 
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house, he would ask the warmest 
friead, or the loudest cheerer, of 
the right honoarable gentleman, 
whether the whole of his speech 
was not a gross misrepresentation ? 
The right honourable gentleman 
was mistaken, if he supposed that 
he obtained a victory over him. 
No: it was a victory over his own 
invention. The house of commons 
was a fine place—the constitution 
of England was a great thing— 
every thing was to be admired, re- 
spected, and supported, when an 
adventurer from the bar was raised 
by his talent for debate to a great 
situation which nobody but himselt 
could have accepted under such 
circumstances. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
here signitied his dissent trom the 
statement, that nobody would have 

~accepted the situation but himself. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated the state- 
ment, maintained the truth of it, 

, and added, “If you doubt me, I 
refer you for information to a letter 
signed Spencer Perceval.” (Loud 
crus of Order, from all parts of the 
house, followed this expression, and 
Mr. Whitbread attempted for some 
time in vain to be heard.) 

Mr. Yorke rose to order. The 
hon. gentleman had just made one 
of the most outrageous personal 
attacks on his right honourable 
friend, which had been heard in 
that house. With respect to the 
justice or propriety of the attack 
thus made, he—( Cries of order !) 

Mr. Ponsonby rose to order.— 
(Here the disorder became general, and 
aries of Chair, chair! resounded 
throush the house ; at length Mr. Pon- 
tonoy ebtained a hearing.) 1 call 
the right honourable gentleman to 
order, and on this ground, that he 
having risen to call my honourable 
friend to order, did’ not confine 
mumself to that point, but thought 
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proper to advert to other topics, 
thereby transgressing the regula- 
tions of the house. I speak this 
before high authority, which will 
contradict me if I should be incor- 
rect. 

Mr, Lushington (the chairman) 
then declared his opinion to be, 
that Mr. Whitbread had been out 
of order. 

Mr. Whitbread then rose again, 
and confessed he had risen in some 
heat, dnd unconsciously at the 
time had exceeded the limits of de- 
bate. He would however say, 
that if he was described as having 
told the people that they were to 
regard the government, rather than 
Bonaparte, as their enemy, it was 
a gross misrepresentation. Unfor- 
tunately it was too much a prac- 
tice to identity the government 
with the minister, and convert the 
fair claims of the former to support 
and attachment, into a blind ap- 
probation of the measures of the 
latter. Whatever might be the 
construction put upon his words, 
he was determined ever to speak 
out in the house of commons—to 
conceal no part ef the truth—and 
to lend no helpifig hand to the dee 
lusion, any more than to the ruin, 
of the people. He knew nothing 
more likely to prove destructive to 
the safety and greatness of the peo- 
ple, than the prevalence of a differe 
ent doctrine. He did not confound 
the visitation of Providence with 
the decrees of France, or the meae 
sures of the right honourable gen- 
tleman; but he knew that theu- 


sands of manufacturers were now 


out of employment, and that tens 
of thousands were now working at 
reduced wages, which scarcely suf- 
Sced to procure thein subsistense. 
Was he, when he deciared this, tell- 
ing the hungry man that he had no 
bread? He knew that an vnre- 
N 4 formed 
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formed house of commons had ap- 
proved of all the proceedings of 
the right honourable gentleman, 
and of all his orders in council ; but 
he knew too, that the people and 
the merchants out of the house 
were, in every part of the kingdom, 
e felt 
it his duty to ask the people to be 
misled no longer by the fatal po- 
licy of ministers; aad he would 
ask the right honourable gentleman 
himself not to become the victim 
of kis own infatvatioa, by bringing 
the country to the ead of its re- 
He believed the period 
must soon arrive when this would 
He should be sorry if 


of very different opinions. 


sources, 


be the case. 
any thing had fallen from him that 
might bear an interpretation foreign 
to his imtentions, but he had deemed 
it an imperative duty to enter into 
this avowal of his sentiments. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
declared that every offensive im- 
pression which the honourable gen- 
tleman had made, more on the 
feelings of his honourable friends 
than on his own, was completely 
removed. He had certainly «not 
attributed to the honourable gen- 
tleman that which he imagined him 
to have done. As to the question 
immediately before the house, he 
held it to be desirable that in po- 
pulous towns the soldiery ought 
rather to be kept apart, than to be 
quartered on the people 

A long debate ensued, and the 
grant was admitted by a large 
majority ; but the building of the 
barracks was afterwards abandoned. 

April 14.—Earl Grey, in the 
house of lords, moved for an ac- 
count of the amount in value of 
notes presented for payment at the 
bank of England, and refused on 
the ground of their being torgeries, 
in each year from 1797 to the 
latest period to which it could be 
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made up. This information, hig 
lordship observed, would be incom. 
plete unless another motion was 
also agreed to, for the number of 
notes so refused payment in each 
year, as it was only by the latter 
motion they could be informed of 
the number of instances of forgery 
of bank notes, or that they could 
judge of the temptation held out to 
forgery under the present system 
of paper circulation, or of the se. 
curity of the public against bein 
defrauded by such forgeries, The 
whole of this information was, he 
conceived, requisite with a view to 
the bill which would probably soon 
come up to that liouse, and to en- 
able their lordships to judge accu- 
rately of the effects of the present 
system, which he contended was 
every day more and more depart. 
ing from the true system of a paper: 
cn culation. 

The first motion was agreed to. 

The earl of Liverpool bad no 
objection to the first motion, and 
coutenved that the account required 
by it would give all the requis'te in- 
formation, as it would enable the 
house to judge whether cr not there 
Was any progressive increase in the 
forgery of bank notes. ‘I'o the se- 
cond motion he had an object’on, 
that the account to be produced by 
it would tend to mislead the house, 
by giving merely the number of 
forged notes, without specifying the 
amount whether under or above 
5i.; and he had, besides, an objec- 
tion that it would tend to give in- 
formation as to what description of 
notes were most easily forged. 

Earl Grey contended that the 
amount ot forgeries would not give 
the mformation required, it being 
of essential importance that they 
should be acquainted with the mul- 
tiplicity of inst#ices in which the 
forgery of ban# notes had been 
committed. 
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had no objection 
to amend his motion by inserting 
the words ‘specifying the notes of 
each class ;’ and to the motion so 
amended, hé couid not, in the 
smallest degree, admit the force of 
the noble lord’s objection. Did 
that noble lord believe that those 
who were disposed to forge bank 
notes did not know what <descrip- 
tion of notes were more easily 
forged, or with regard to which 
they were more likely to escape 
with impunity ? Was it not noto- 
rious that the notes chiefly forged 
were small notes, which were in 
common ciréulation, were not like- 
ly to be soon sent to the Bank, and 
of which (where under 5/.) bankers 
took no account? It made one’s 
blood run cold to see the number 
of persons arraigned at the Old 
Bailey sessions for forging bank 
notes,and returned Guilty—Death, 
whilst, on the other hand, trades- 
men and others had no security 
against these forged nc™s, and 
were continually defrauded by 
them. It was, therefore, of impor- 
tance that the information now 
asked for should be given, in order 
that they might correctly ascertain 
what were the effects of this paper 
circulation both upon the morals 
of the community and the security 
of trade. 

Earl Stanhope saw no objection 
to the motion. He had devoted 
a great deal of time to the con. 
sideration of the means of prevent- 
ing the forgery of bank notes, 
and he was satisfied that the for- 
gery of them might be prevent- 
ed in this country: but the great 
difficulty was in guarding against 
foreign torgeries, and unfortunately 
in forging our bank notes foreign 
nations had an authority in the con- 

ct of our own government, in 
“nctioning the forgery of assignats. 


committed. He 
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Bank notes, however, as at present 
constructed, might be very easily 
forged; and it had been wittily ob- 
served to him a few days ago, that 
the best method of preventing the 
forging of them was not to toms 
those who forged them, but to hang 
the Bank directors for making them 
so clumsily, 

The house divided on the motion, 


Contents '- - 12 
Non-contents - 27 
Majority - 15 


The earl of Lauderdale moved 
for a return of the period when the 
Bank ceased to indemnify the bond 

Jide holders of forged notes ; which 
being opposed, was withdrawn. 

In the house of commons, Mr. 
W. Wynne rose to move that the 
copy of the appointment of colonel 
M‘Mahon to the office of private 
secretary to the prince regent be 
laid betore the house. He observed, 
that tinding, contrary to his expec- 
tation, that the proposal would be 
resisted, he should feel it necessary 
to enter at some length into the 
subject. He should have imagined, 
when an office was created, the 
name and character of which 
were perfectly novel, for which no 
precedent could be found in the 
history of the country, that the 
ministers would have been anxious 
to have afforded parliament all the 
information that could be requisite 
for the tormazion of a_ correct 
judgement upon it; nor could he 
recollect a single instance in which 
a motion like that he now submit- 
ted, had been resisted. At present, 
ail the knowledye the house had 
was, that the nomination had been 
inserted in the Gazette, and that the 
minister had stated that the duties 
to be discharged were only those of 
a private secretary. He. had heard 


it whispered, that only a treasury 
minute 




































































minute for the payment of the sa- 
lary existed. If so, the case was 
rendered worse, because the ap- 
pointment to an office of such high 
trust confidence ought to have 
been made with all due formality. 
How, as.the case now stood, was 
the country to know what was 
meant by the words ‘ private secre- 
tary?” Was the person who filled 
that station to be deemed a cabinet 
minister, or only an amanuensis, 
whose duty was little more than 
mechanical? At present govern- 
ment kept the secret to themselves, 
unwilling to afford any intelligence 
upon the subject. In former pe- 
riods no such office had been re- 
quired, not even in the reign of 
king William, whose unceasing at- 
tention to public measures was well 
known, and in whose reign arrange- 
ments were made which preserved 
the liberties of Europe: George the 
first, a stranger, unacquainted even 
with our language, had required no 
such assistance; and those who sup- 
ported this unconstitutional grant 
were compelled to shelter them- 
aclves under a supposed precedent 
in the reign of the present king. 
Here too it would be remembered, 
that in the early part of the king’s 
reign, when, besides the high func. 
tions of a chief magistrate, which 
his majesty personally executed, he 
likewise fulfilled the duties of com- 
mander in chief: when the royal 
assent was obtained to every com- 
mission that was issued, no such 
person as a private secretary was 
everthought of. He (Mr. Wynne) 
from the official station he had 
occupied, had had an opportunity 
of secing notes which had been 
made by his majesty upon every 
transaction that came under his 
cognizance, from the year 1784 to 

793. What were the circum. 
ances under which cqlonel Tay- 
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lor was at length nominated? ft 
was at a time when his Majesty 
was afflicted with an infirmity which 
rendered him incapable of longer 
personally discharging many of his 
important functions ; and although 
in principle even the nominatiog 
was objectionable, yet motives of 
delicacy had withheld individuals 
from bringing it under the notice 
of parliament. He had always un. 
derstood hat the‘secretary of state 
for the home department was pri. 
vate secretary to the sovereign. In 
the reigns of William, and George], 
and I]. it was so, and it was the 
duty cf that officer to attend the 
king daily and hourly, if necessary, 
to receive the royal pleasure, and 
render him assistance. At the 
time, however, when colonel Tay. 
lor was selected, his majesty had 
taken a dislike to his residence in 
London, and it was impossible, 
What one reason, he begged to be 
informed, was there for the crea 
tion of @is new place, with a sa 
lary of 2000/. a year? He should 
be answered, that multiplication of 

ublic business rendered it requisite, 

e doubted the fact, especially 
when the person exercising the $0 
vereign authority laboured under 
no such calamity as had afflicted 
his royal parent. He concluded 
by moving, that there be laid be 
fore the house a copy of any instru- 
ment by which the right honour 
able John M‘Mahon was appointed 
private secretary to the prince fe 
gent, in the name and on behalf of 
his majesty; also for a copy of 
any minute of the board of trea- 
sury thereon, directing the pays 
ment of the salary attached to the 
same. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the 
honourable gentleman had raised 
this question to a degree of im 
portance which could in no view 

belong 
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to it. His right hon. friend 

Mr. Perceval) had never stated his 
ination-td resist this mouon, 

as had been supposed, but merely 
required that the grounds on which 
it was to be founded should be 
inted out. If, however, in stating 
those grounds, an opportunity was 
taken to impeach the appointment 
itself, his lordship felt it his duty 
to resist the production of an offi- 
cial document, which could be ap- 
ied to no other purpose than to 
‘orm the foundation of a subsequent 
motion of “accusation against mini- 
sters, who had advised the appoint- 
men to be made, In all the de- 
rtments of state the secretaries 
pid their private secretarics, to 
whom important secrets were con- 
fided, and yet no objection had ever 
been adduced against them, It was 
equally necessary that the pence 
regent should be provided, not with 
atourth secretary of state, but with 
a bond fide private secretary to assist 
him in those eperations of the public 
service which he could not admi- 
nister in person. The next question 
would be, whether, in point of fact, 
an officer of this description was in 
truth necessary ? and if it were not, 
pe ge ought to be abros 
gated. His lordship was not at.all 
convinced by the historical refer 
ences made to the reigns of William 
and George I. because the public 
business had augmented since those 
periods, in a ratio that was almost 
mcredible. England had not then 
aa army of nearly 300,000 men, 
Oramavy that was maintained to 
support the masterdom of every 
part of the ocean. Heacknowled ged 
that, although he was not an dle 
servant of the crown, it would be 
impossible for him to attend the 
*overeign, as had been suggested, 
N'Y and hourly, and yet be coms 
afterwards to attend, per- 
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haps, during the greater part of the 
night, in parliament, In the reigns 
quoted this was not the case; and 
the modern practice, in a great 
measure introduced by those who 
objected to this nomination, had 
perhaps rendered that very nomina- 
tion necessary. The arduous duties 
of the severeign had augmented in 
a proportionate ratio, and it now 
became necessary that assistance 
should be afforded. The manual 
ajd of some officer was required 
for his royal highness, who would 
otherwise be almost overwhelmed 
with the public documents that 
would be heaped upon him, and 
scarcely able to disengage his per- 
son from the accumulating pile by 
which he was encompassed. On 
these grounds his lordship was con- 
vinced that the necessity of the ap- 
pointment stood upon grounds as 
solid as its constitutionality. He 
therefore submitted that the motion 
ought to receive a decided negative, 

Along and spirited debate ensued, 
aud the motion was negatived. The 
house, however, took the matter up, 
too seriously for ministers to persist 
in the measure, and they accorde 
ingly abandoned it. 

April 15. Sir J. Newport moved 
for instructions to the committee 
of public expenditure, to inquire 
into the balance due to the public 
in consequence of certain public 
defalcations. In the case of general 
Delancey, the balance due in March 
1806 amounted to 97,0001 though 
in the December of 1804 he had 
been called upon to make up his 
accounts. With respect to Mr. Steel, 
he was glad to learn that the public 
were not likely to be a sufferer; but 
still it was desirable that the public 
should have authentic evidence of 
that circumstance.’ With respect to 
the case of Boyd, Benfield and Co, 
he understood that the claims upon 
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the interest of the 100,000/. ad- 
vanced to them were still in a 
course of legal proceedings. \Vith 
respect to Mr. Hunr, tic defateation 
amounted to 93,0002.; he thought 
it expedient that the public should 
know how much of that large sum 
had been as yet recovered, or was 
considered as irrecoverable. He 
wished also to know whether that 
person’s pension was still continued 
to him, or whether it had been 
finally withdrawn? The case of the 
Dutch commissioners, of Mr. Vil- 
liers of the marine pay-office, and 
of Mr. Charles Barnes, called for 
investigation, as to each of those 
particulars, Mr. Chinnery’s detal- 
cation, he understood, had exceeded 
80,000/.; and that legal advice hav- 
ing been taken by the bail of Mr. 
Chinnery, they were considered as 
exonerated, because there had not 
been due diligence used on the part 
of Mr. Chinnery’s superiors in office, 
on the first suspicion upon their 
parts of the defalcation. The next 
case had not yet been before the 
house: it was taken from the 12th 


report of the board of works of 


Ireland, and it appeared; that be- 
tween the years 1796 and 1802, 
when the office of treasurer to the 
board of trade was abolished, the 
sum of 1,835,000/. had gone into 
the hands of the treasurer, and was 
to this time unaccounted for. The 
noble lord had been frequently 
ealled on to make out his accounts 3 
bug the answer uniformly was, that 
the accounts were in a.state of pre- 
paration. This was one of the 
many cases that showed the neces- 
sity of the motion with which he 
should now conclude. The hon. 
baronet then moved, “ That the 
committee ot public expenditure be 
instructed to examine into the se- 
veral balances due and owing to 
the public, by stating the causes of 
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same, and their opinions thereupon; 
what part of the same was likely to 
be recovered, and what was irreco. 
verable; aad also the progress of 
the proceedings had towards the 
recovery of same; together witha 
statement of the adjus:merts of all 
such as had already been made up; 
and also wheiher the defaulrers in 
each case held any place of trust, 
emclument, or office, under ‘he 
crown, or had possessed, or wag 
then 'n the enjoyment of, any pene 
sion under the saine :’”? which was 
carried. 

The hon. Mr. Bennett began by 
observing, that he could not anti. 
cipate any serions objections to the 
motion which he was aout to make, 
Returns were reguliurly laid before 
the house of the number of capital 
punishmentsinflicted, and he dil not 
perceive th it any greater inconveni« 
ence or danger was likely to result 
from publishing the number of pu- 
nishments inthe army. The punish. 
ments to Which he now alluded were 
such as were not generally known; 
ihey were inflicted in secret, in holes 
and corners-——(Hear, hear!) He 
repeated it—in holes and corners; 
because it would not be possible to 
inflict so much torture and igno 
miuy in the face of the world, with 
out the presence of an army to keep 
down the indignation of the people. 
The horrors of the middle passa 
had led to the destruction of 
slave trade; and the horrors of the 
present system of military punish 
ment, he hoped, wou!d soon lead 
to its abolition. It was a mode of 
punishment objectionable, in the 
first place, because its infliction was 
arbitrary; im the second, because! 
varied with the varying powers and 
feelings of the sufferer ; and in the 
third, because it had been pro 
to be utterly inefficacious as an ¢% 


ample. He concluded, therefore 
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«ith movirig, That there be laid 
before the house a return of the 
number of punishments inflicted in 
the army and in the local militia 
during the last seven years, up ta 
January 1812, specifying the of- 
fences, where committed, and the 
number of lashes inflicted respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Manners Sutton conceived; 
that if the returns were desired 
merely for the purpose of examining 
whether there were any cases of 
abuse, he thought it hardly a fair 

ing; and that the only 
und which could induce the 
oe to consent to the motion was 
the previous production of such 
cases, It certainly would not be 
dificult to procure the returns, be- 
cause, under the excellent system 
of management introduced and 
adopted by the commander in chief, 
the most minute records were pre- 
served. As to the effects of the 
punishment on the discipline of the 
army, what better answer could be 
given than to appeal to the cha- 
racter of that army, and the mu- 
tual attachment that prevailed be- 
tween the officer and the soldier? 
His great objection to the revival 
of this discussion was, that it tended 
to unsettle the military mind, to 
lead the army to believe that there 
Must be grievances, though to them 
unknown, which caused the subject 
to be so often agitated. He felt 
himself compelled to withhold his 
assent from the motion. 

SirF. Burdett declared, that when 
he heard the right honourable and 
learned gentleman announce his in- 
tention to oppose the motion, he 
had expected to hear rather more 
cogent reasons for his so doing, 
He had talked indeed of the neces- 
sity of producing some grave case 
as a foundation for this motion; but 
he seemed to forget that many such 
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cases had been already brought bes 
fore the consideration of the house. 
He had himself on a former occas 
ston stated the instance of several 
men who had died at Gibraltar in 
consequence of flogging, and that 
several officers who had refused to 
join in that barbarous proceeding 
had been dismissed the service, al- 
though on their return to this coun- 
try they were afterwards reinstated 
on the representations of a distin- 
guished officer, lord Hutchinson, 
to the commander m chief.’ He 
had once mentioned to the house 
the case of a man of 70, who was 
condemned for some trivial offence 
to be Hogged. He pleaded that he 
had been 50 years in the service, 
he pleaded too the excellence of his 
general character, and that it was 
net the pain but the shame, and 
the shame only, that alarmed him. 
In the Isle of Wight, no long time 
ago, a boy of 16 was sentenced to 
thesame punishment, and he pleaded 
his youth in mitigation. But nei- 
ther the feebleness of age, nor the 
indiscretion of tender years, availed 
against the supposed necessity of 
making military examples, for ex- 
ample surely was the only object, 
it could not be said to be improve. 
ment, ‘To him it appeared asto- 
nishing that men having the forms 
and feelings of their species, could 
hear with indifference and coolness 
the recital of such atrocious cruel- 
ties. ‘The situation of the English 
soldier was at this moment scanda- 
lously unprotected; no coroner’s 
inquest sat upon his remains, he 
was confined where no friend could 
approach him, to whom he might 
relate his tale of woe, or from whom 
he might receive the consolation of 
a sympathizing concern. Theright 
honourable gentleman talked of no 
case having been made out; but he 


would assert, on the contrary, that 
there 
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_ there was a profusion of evidence 


which he himself was prepared to 
produce in proof of all he had 
stated, and all of which concurred 
to establish one conclusion, that the 
punishment was inhuman, had been 
often inhumanly exercised, and was 
at once repugnant to the dictates 
of reason, justice, and humanity. 
The right honourable and learned 
gentleman, however, treated all this 
with levity, and betrayed an indit- 
ference of manner, and coldaess 
of feeling, that seemed to him ut- 
terly inconsistent with a due sense 
of correct comprehension of the in- 
fernal nature of the infliction. He 
seemed to treat the subject as a boy 
might be expected to treat the whip- 
sing of a puppy dog. He himself 
les ed at it in another licht, and in 
its real colours. He saw it unite a 
degree of torture with a still greater 
degree of ignominy and shame, 
which it was scarecly possible to 
imagine that human beings could 
have devised, except from the mo- 
tive ot imitating the supposed tore 
ments of the damned. Was it re- 
membered that the mstrument of 
torture was the cat-o’-nine-tails; 
that when the wretched victim was 
fixed to the halberts, in order to 
have the flesh tarn from his bones, 
each separate lash inflicted nine 
tripes, every one of which was ca- 
= of drawing blood from the 

ody! But in his opinion, horrible 
as the punishment was in point of 
the bodily torture which it created, 
its effects upon the moral feelings 
of shame and honourable pride 
were still more grievous and de- 
plorable. It was the disgrace, which 
never could be obliterated, that in 
bis mind formed the most important 
part of the evil. The hon. baronet 
remembered to have read a speech 
of a Mr. (now baron) Masseres, 
atiorney-general of Canada, on the 
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trial of some officers who had sens 
tenced a soldier of the name of 
Macdonald to receive 200 lashes, 
and who, after receiving 170 of 
them, was carried to the hospital, 
where, after lingering for four days, 
he died. In that speech the attor. 
ney-general for Canada, referring 
to an aggravated case, where a cone 
sultation had been held how a per- 
son who had conspired against his 
sovereign might be punished with 
the most severe and lingering tor. 
tures, a butcher recommended that 
he should be flayed, atter which he 
would undertake to keep him alive 
for three days. This punishment 
was rejected as too horrible; but 
the attorney-general observed, that 
the court-martial in question had 
in barbarity surpassed the proposi- 
tion of the butcher, for they had 
flayed the poor soldier, and kept 
him in torture for four days! Was 
it not melancholy, the hon. baronet 
asked, that the feelings of the crown 
lawvers of the present day were so 
different from what was formerly 
the idea of the attorney-general of 
Canada? nay, that even in that 
house there were many men who 
partook in those so different feel- 
ings! When he saw attempts made 
to baffle all inquiry into the actual 
state of things, and to throw dust 
into the eyes of the house, he could 
not sit still and see such despicable 
chains fastened on the people. The 
great benefit to be derived from the 
present motion, in his mind, was, 
that it had in view the total aboli- 
tion of this punishment, which he 
trusted would be speedily effected. 
Gentlemen on the other side wished 
to be esteemed religious: if they 
believed the Bible to be the word of 
God, they mast agree that this was 
a punishment forbidden by it. It 
was a punishment against the po- 
licy of the military law itself. It 
was 
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«as known in the military code of 
no other country ; and what, he 
asked, was there in the nature of 
the English that it should be pa- 
latable to them alone? Was it to 
be endured that the imaye of God 
in man should thus be disgraced ? 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the con- 
duct of the honourable baronet 
(Burdett) was highly honourable 
to his feelings. It was with unaf- 
fected awe, however, that he ap- 

coached to any thing like a change 
in so delicate a business, particu- 
larly in the time of war. 

Sir Samuel Romilly begged to 
call back the attention of the house 
to the question really before them. 
This was not a motion for the abo- 
lition of corporal punishments, but 
that there should be laid before the 
house certain papers regarding mi- 
litary punishments. In resisting the 
production of the paper now called 
for, gentlemen on the other side did 
more mischief to the cause they 
wished to support than any return 
could effect, however great, as to 
the number and extent of punish- 
ments it contained, which the in- 
genuity of man could possibly 
conceive. Must not it go out to 
the world that they opposed the 
production of the paper in ques- 
tion, because the number of punish- 
ments which it contained must asto- 
nish «ll who perused it? And was 
not this idea calculated to irritate ? 
It was not the hon. baronet, there- 
‘ore, who was to blame in making 
to the house a statement calculated 
to produce alarm. It was the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, who told 
the house, that to produce the paper 
called for must lead to the abolition 
8! corporal punishment. With re- 
‘pect to the nature of the punish- 
ment, it was almost needless to 
quote the well-known authority of 


Judge Blackstone, who had de- 
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clared, that, by the constitution of 
England, simple death, unattended 
with any circumstances of torture, 
was the severest punishment’ that 
the law allowed ; the rack and the 
knout were unknown; and it re- 
mained for us by a refinement of 
cruelty to drive a man to the very 
verge of existence, and, when his 
soul was about to forsake his tor- 
tured body, to leap into eternity, 
he was taken down from the hal- 
berts, removed te an hospital, and 
every means taken to call back life 
only to be again tortured.—Here 
the poor wretch was left, his body 
more at ease, but his mind still 
upon the rack, reflecting that. the 
faster his wounds healed the nearer 
he was to the infliction of the re- 
mainder of his sentence; that his 
wounds were only healed by his 
tormentors that they might again 
be torn open. It was mere hypo- 
crisy to say that the minds of the 
soldiers would be inflamed by what 
passed in parliament; they gern 
would never hear it; and would 
those be affected who were come- 
pelled to witness unmoved the suf- 
ferings of their fellow-créatures ?— 
The substitution of death would be 
comparatively merciful, for indivi- 
duals had been known to fly into 
his arms to be shielded from the 
lash. Under all these circumstances 
he was of opinion that the account 
moved for ought instantly to be 
laid upon the table. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, who was followed by Mr. 
Brougham in avery eloquent speech 
in favour of the motion, which was 
however lost by a large majority. 

Apr. 21. Petitions were presented 
from the catholics of the county of 
Clare, to the house of lords, by earl 
Conyngham; from Galway, by the 
earl of Moira; and from Down, by 
the marquis of Downshire. Thres 
peutions 
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titions were also presented by lord 
Frakine, from christians of different 
persuasions, praying for the removal 
of all disabilities on account of re- 
ligious opinions. 

The earl of Donoughmore be- 
gan by observing that the petitions 
which had been presented on the 
part of the catholic body sufficiently 
represented the grievances under 
which they had so patiently la- 
boured, and the redress which they 
now so constitutionally sought for; 
they came before their lordships 
with a tym but respecttul appeal to 
their justice, and required of them, 
m the name of the public good, 
that the catholics should be allowed 
to contribute thei: strength to that 
of the empire, by the removal of 
their present disabilities, and the 
mate of their suspended nehts.— 
His lordship apologized for bring- 
ing the subject again before the 
house, after a decison already made 
in the present session, and adduced 
instances in which changes had oc- 
curred to justify this proceeding. 
If ever, he said, there was a question 
respecting which change ot opinion 
had been sanctioned by precedents 
the most weighty and extensive, it 
was that upon the justice of the 
catholic claums. In the year 1792 
the catholre question might be said 
to have been scouted by the Irish 
parliament, the minority in their 
favour not exceeding 45; and yet 
the following year, 1743, wou!d be 
memorable tor the firs: reat step 
made by the Trish legislature to- 
wards the emancipation of the Irish 
cathol cs; and this too atter a series 
of the most intolerant conduct. The 
reyection of catholic claims was held 
outasa signal to all the petty core 
porations to pour in their addresses, 
and Hatter the prejudices of the 
hour with effusions of a bigotry 
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dest fitted to compliment such pre- 
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judices. Nor was it to be forgotteg 
that then, as now, the corporation 
of the city of Dublin took the lead 
in raising the cry against the rights 
of their countryrren ; but with this 
remarkable difference, that then 
they had no inconsiderable portion 
of followers, but that now all the 
influence of a government exerting 
every nerve and sinew to effect their 
purpose could not succeed in procur- 
ing one other corporation through. 
out Ireland to share with the Dublin 
corporation the disgrace of sucha 
shameless inconsistency. So much 
for the infuriate bigotry that had 
been so long the scourge of Ireland, 
the stain of Engiand, and the weak- 
ness of both! a bigotry that seemed 
to be consuming away by its own 
virulence, to be dying under the 
intense fury of its own essential 
poisons! never the child of the 
understanding, but in all ages the 
offspring of the worst passions the 
worst ot hearts could engender 
degrading man into a reasoning 
brute, where contradictory vices are 
made, as it were, to clash together, 
and render him all that is cone 
temptible and formidable, all that 
is cowardly and ferocious! Their 
lordships could not but rejoice to 
perceive how rapidly this odious 
spirit was hastening to its total ex- 
tinction. Strong as it was in 1793, 
it did not influence, it could not 
overawe the Lrish parliament ; the 
act itself was an argument for the 
principle; the manner in which tt 
had been brought before the Irish 
parliament was another. It came 
before them with all the weight and 
authority of government—why did 
not the present question come i 
the same manner before their lord- 
ships? He most sincerely regretted 
that it did nor, but he could not as 
readily explain why it did not. He 
Was aware that formerly his ma- 
jesty’s 
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jesty’s ministers had given way 
upon this subject, from a respectful 
deference to the known scruples of 
a certaia illustrious individual. At 
that period certainly no such mes- 
sage was to be expected, but surely 
there was no ground for suspecting 
the existence of any such obstruc- 
tion now. To whatever might be 
supposed to be the actual opinions 


of the prince regent at the present | 


moment upon this question, he 
knew it would not be parliamentary 
toallude. But if one might be al- 
lowed to argue from what were 
generally received as the known 
opinions of the prince of Wales 

Lord Kenyon called the noble 
lord to order. He thought it highly 
disorderly to allude to the opinions 
of any person exercising the royal 
functions of the realm, or to con- 
jecture what they were; as it was 
quite unparliamentary to attempt 
jo influence the deliberations of that 
house, by stating the opinions of 
the prince regent. 

The earl of Donoughmore.—“ If 
the noble lord’s patience in heariag 
me had not been overcome by his 
excessive zeal to preserve order, he 
might have learned by this time 
that I had no intention of saying 
what he has supposed me to have 
said. Had the noble lord heard 
me out, he would have found that 
I was speaking merely to a point 





“of history, to what history records 


to have been, at a certain period, 
the political sentiments of the then 
_ of Wales—to that, as such, 
contend I have a right to speak, 
and I must beg leave of the noble 
to add, that unseasonable in- 
terruptions are not the best means 
'0 preserve order, All similar at- 
ey to obstruct my humble ef- 
sorts in 2 good cause shall prove as 
mpotent as the present. The ca- 


i not placed their cause 
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in hands that will tamely allow it 
to be thwarted by interruptions so 
unseasonable, improper, and disor- 
derly.””. He admitted that the no- 
ble lord was right in interrupting 
him, if he had improperly intro- 
duced the name of the prince regent 
to influence the proceedings of that 
house ; but what was the true state- 
ment of his argument? He had 
Leen reminding the house, that in 
all former instances of concession 
to the catholics, a message had 
come down to parliament from the 
throne recommending such concess 
sion. Im the first instance he had 
been explaining why, in deference 
to scruples in a certain quarter, 
such a recommendation could not 
reasonably have been expected dure 
ing the last ten years; and from 
thence he naturally proceeded to 
inquire why, since such obstruction 
was now notoriously removed, no 
message had come down to that 
house from the prince regent ree 
specting the claims of the catholics? 
Was that to be characterized as an 
attempt to influence the delibera.- 
tions of their lordships? Had he 
not a right to complain (if he 
thought it a matter of complaint), 
that there had been no recommen- 
da.ion in the speech from the throne 
to consider the claims of the catho- 
lics? If the question had come be- 
fore them thus recommended, they 
would in all probability have gone 
into committee. Thé object of his 
reasoning, then, was to induce their 
lordships to agree to Ciscuss the 
question, rather than to decide upon 
it; but it could be discussed in 
committee only; for nearly twenty 
years that house had not gone into 
commitice upon it; that was, they 
had for that length of time refused 
to discuss it; they would now have 
to carry into the committee the 


fa<ts, the reasoning and progressive 
O truth 
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truth of twenty years experience. 
Who could say what prejudices 
they might shake off in that dis- 
cussion? and, therefore, why might 
he not be permitted to lament the 
loss of that influence which once 
excited such hopes, and now gave 
such a keen anguish to disappoint- 
ment? The catholics of Ireland 
were justified in expecting such a 
recommendation from the prince 
regent. If he was to be interrupted, 
he must know why. He would 
not suffer himself to be frivolously 
called to order. The whole history 
of the life of the prince of Wales, 
while a subject, was a tissuc of 
— to Ireland. Proverbially 
confiding as were his countrymen, 
they had in this instance ample 
grounds to warrant the utmost li- 
mits of their most unqualified and 
ersieg confidence. Had they 

oubted such pledges and assur- 
ances, made by an ardent and lofty 
spirit, they would have betrayed a 
mean distrust, which their worst 
enemies never yet ranked amongst 
their vices. They rested their faith 
upon solemn pledges gratuitously 
given, under circumstances the most 
caleulated to make such pledges 
binding. How those pledges have 
been since redeemed, will be the 
province of the future historian to 
record; but if the history of the 
past sheds no great lustre on that of 
the present times, the fault is nor 
in him who compares the facts of 
either period in order to come at 
the sober truth, If history be the 
Opposite of eulogy, the historian is 
not the criminal; it is not the hi- 
storian who creates the inconsisten- 
cy, that makes the praises of one 
part of a man’s life the shame of 
the remainder,— His lordship en- 
tered at large into the argument, 
and showed himself a most eloquent 
advocate of the catholic claims, 
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He concluded with saying, « Yog 
have two weichty functions to dis. 
charge—the one, to conciliate a 
large and important part of your 
population, driven by impolicy and 
rashness to the brink of despair 
the other, te deliver the nation from 
the obstinate incomyetency of its 
present rulers. Hanpily these du. 
ties are not inconsistent one with 
the other. From his place in par. 
liament the first minister of the 
regent has informed us, in an) aie 
thoritative tone, that he has made 
a compact with the representateve 
of his sovereign, and has obtained 
from his royal master the rejection 
of catholic corcession as the con 
sideration and the price of his own 
present and future services. |, 
therefore, call upon your lordships 
to acquire for yourselves a double 
claim to the gratitude of the public, 
by opening wide the doors of this 
house to a candid and just cons 
deration of the petitioners’ case; 
and, by the extensive and swee; ing 
benefits of the sarnic healing mea 
sure, to redress and wipe away the 
two great grievances of the statt= 
the exclusion of our catholic fellow: 
subjects, and the administration of 
the right honourable gentleman. 
But we must not be too sangume 
in our hopes, nor promise to OUf 
selves the easy accomplishment @ 
an object of such incalculable publ 
beneht. We must expect a hard 
snuggle, and be prepared to eB- 
counter a resistance, decided and 
formidable, from those who bave 
created the mischief, or nursed and 
brought it to maturity, and wi? 
are themselves the great grievance 
of which we c: mplain. It by such 
2 combination ourbest efforts sh 

be defeated for a time, it is to 
returning wisdom and justice o 
parliament that the catholcs a 


still to look for ultimate ane 
redress: 
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tedress. Persevering with unabated 
ardour in the pursuit.of this their 
claim of right, I would bid them 
beware of the suggestions of in- 
temperate counsellors, or yielding 
too much to the guidance of their 
own justly-roused and irritated feel- 
ings. I would say to them in a 
yoice to which they have been ac- 
customed to hearken without dis- 
trut—‘ Brave and much-injured 
countrymen! do not take counsel 
from despair; continue to confide 
in the unquenchable energies of 
the British constitution, of which 
you are the joint inheritors with 
ourselves, oa which all the cor- 
ruptions of the government have 
been insufficient to extinguish. ‘The 
guardians of your rights and privi- 
leges are at their post. Except in 
one solitary instance, the firm pha- 
lanx of the friends of the people 
remains unbroken. Office and emo- 
luments, power and honours the 
most distinguished, have been prof- 
fered in vain as the price of political 
imeonstancy, and of a disgraccful 
connexion with the present admini- 
stration; formed under auspices the 
most odious and disgusting, and 
whose watch-words are—intolerance 
and religious war. Even the garter 
itself, that high and eminent di- 
stinction, has been put away, as 
ceasing to be an object of honour- 
able ambition, under the degrading 
colour of these disastrous times. 
lhe catholic cause and the cause of 
the British empire have been loudly 
proclaimed by all the great consti- 
= — to be one and the 
white : + a hostility has been 
a — your calumniators 
ite as 
S de a oe: The minions 
re rere been dragged 
to the view of ge peo 
aad. the “+ fie an insulted public ; 

ole system of misrule, 
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by which this devoted empire is 
oppressed and goaded, has been 
denounced to this house by a noble 
friend of mine (lord Grey ) in astrain 
of masculine and indignant elo« 
quence, which, if equalled at any 
time, has never been exceeded within 
these walls, That clumsy combi- 
nation of vice and bigotry, from 
which you are now seeking for a 
deliverance an your own parts, and 
on that of the suffering community, 
iscomposed of materials so wretched 
in themselves, and held together by 
a cement which has in its nature so 
little of what is permanent or bind. 
ing, that the whole pile exhibits 
now, almost at the moment of its 
construction, the obvious principle 
of decay; and, assuredly, cannot 
long continue to interpose itself be- 
tween the representative of the sove- 
reign power and the best interests 
of the people.’ My lords, I will 
not permit myself to dopbt of the 
salvation of my country, encom. 
passed though it is by difficulties 
and dangers on every side, and that 
there is yet in store for this united 
kingdom a long and a bright train 
of prosperity and glory. Animated 
by this consoling hope, I will still 
continue to recommend patience to 
my calumniated and oppressed coun- 
trymen, for the hour of their deli- 
verance cannot be far removed. 
My lords, I have done, and have 
only to express my acknowled 
ments for the attention with which 
I have been honoured during so 
long a trespass upon your lordships’ 
time; and humbly to move you, 
That a committee be appointed to 
take into consideration the laws 
imposing civil disabilities on his 
majesty’s subjects professing the 
catholic religion, &c« 

His royal highness the duke of 
Sussex.—My lords, every good sub- 
ject must respect the law of his 

U2 country. 
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country. Tt is not enough to begin 
by submitting to them, but it ts 
our duty also to maintain them as 
Jong as they exist: this obedience, 
which must be religiously observed, 
does not prevent us, however, ir- 


vestigating the inconveniences of 


laws which, at the time when they 
were framed, might have been po- 
litical, prudent, nay, even neces- 
sary, but which, from a total change 
of cneumstances and events, may 
have become u: yust.¢ oppressive, and 
equally useless. Without this free- 
dom of examination, any law, how- 
ever injurious to the state, would 
unfortunstely remain permanent. 
If on investigation the subject finds 
himself aggrieved, his next step 
should then be to petition the sove- 
reign or both houses of parliament 
for a redress cf his compiaints. 
This is one of the greatest privi- 
leges of our glorious constitution, 
upon which too much stress cannot 
be laid, as it tends not only to se- 
cure the hberty of the subject, but 
likewise to msure the tranquillity 
of the state. I am well aware, my 
lords, that the man who ventures 
to speak the truth to contending 
interests, Must expect the resent- 
ment of the fanatics on both sides— 
those men who, losing sight of all 
religion, transfer the name to the 
secondary objects of their idolatrous 
doctrines, and veil their polluted 


politics in the sacred, mantle of 


christianity.—T'o their resentment 
I know I am exposed; but the 
man who fecls the amor patria, who 
disinterested]y and sincerely has the 
glory, prosperity and welfare of the 
nation at heart, should brave the 
danger, if he thinks he can be of 
any use; and, arming himself with 
the courage of a Curtius, plunge 
into the gulf, should bis country 
and his duty require it of him. 
Inspired with these sentiments ; 


fully acquainted with the political 
cau-es which placed that branch of 
the family to whom I have the 
honour to belong on the throne of 
these united kingdoms; and pro. 
fessing the religion of the country 
as by law established, with which ] 
am satisfied; considering it to be 
the most perfect, as long as I be. 
lieve and I am convinced that it és 
the most charitable, 1] think myself 
called upon to explain to your lord. 
ships the motives and con-iderations 
which determine my vote ucon this 
great question. Homo sum. IL pretend 
to nothing else but that we ought 
not to have the hearts of tigers. It 
is the cause of humanity and of uni- 
versal toleration that I am pleading, 
not from indifference to religion, 
but from a conviction that when go- 
vernments interfere with religious 
opinions, instead of protecting they 
enslave them, which encourages hy: 
pocrisy : whereas they should tole- 
rate their errors without approv- 
ing them; suffermg with patience 
all that their Maker endures from 
their errors to a fur greater degree, 
and thereby endeavouring, after the 
example of our Saviour, to bring 
mankind back by a mild persuasion. 
If man be prevented from mati 
testing his religious opinions and 
tenets, he will either become silent 
and a stranger to his neighbours, 
thus rendering himself suspicious 
to the commonwealth; or he will 
turn hypocrite by connecting him- 
slf wiih a religion which he abo- 
minates, and therefore can have 
no tie upon him; or he will end 
by being a freethinker, an atheists 
denying the existence even of his 
Creator; consequently depriving 
society of that security to which the 
religion he originally was inelined 
to profess would naturally have 
bound him, In tolerating all re 
ligions, government becomes a 
quained 
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quainted with their tenets, and of 
course knows the limits as well as 
the extent of the pledges requisite 
for the tranquillity of the state; as 
also what holds it has or can have 
upon them. The wisest and sound. 
est policy would leave all religious 
quieily to themselves, so long aS 
they neither attack morality, nor 
subvert the public quiet, etther by 
their ambition or their intolerance. 
Their varrety could not fail to pro- 
duce a rivalship useful as a balance 
in the scale of power, and an emu- 
lation to virtue; for society has no 
right to exercise its authority over 
the private opinions of any indivi- 
dual, but merely to notice those 
acts which may endanger and dis- 
turb the regularity and good order 
of any civilized community. A 
shade of difference on religious opi- 
nions generally gives ‘rise to more 
acrimony and violence between the 
parties than a total diversity of 
faith; —similar to the human heart, 
which is more liable to pass from 
love to hatred than from love to 
indifference. Let christians agree 
in those points which are admitted 
on all sides, as much as they differ 
with respect to private opinions of 
discipline, a « dissention will soon 
cease, The tirst law is a law of 
eternal love, expanding into senti- 
ments of benevolence, and ‘eaching 
its votaries not only to forgive and 
forget injuries, but to return kind- 
ness for harm, and to do good for 
evil.—His royal highness gave an 
elaborate and luminous historical 
view of the ‘subject, showing the 
impolicy as well as the injustice of 
persecuting principles; and then, 
in reference to our own country, 
he said, “ Our constitution is not 
made for great, general, and pre- 
scriptive exclusions; sooner or later 
it must destroy them, or they will 
destroy the constitution. In Magna 
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Gharta it is provided, that no man 
shall be disseised of his liberties and 
free customs but by the judgement 
of his peers or the law of the land, 
reanmu? clearly, or some proved 
crime tried and adjudged. Neither 
heaven nor manhas yranted a power 
to punish any one but malefactors; 
and no one is less open to such an 
accusation than he whe follows the 
dictates of his conscience. To him 
it is the oracle of the Divinity; ‘ia 
abidiny by its dictates, he imagines 
to please his Creator; mistaken 
perhaps he may be, but a mistake 
is not acrime. We are men and 
must live among mén, and must 
make and claim merciful allowances 
for the errors of fallible and peace- 
able beings, and {5r that renitency 
of our nature against coercion, 
which, if well disciplined and well 
directed, is in fact the origin of all 
liberty. Magna Charta regards the 
civil rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, as much a fundamental part 
of the constitution, as the establish- 
ment of the church of England 
was thought, either in the act of 
king William or queen Anne. It is 
not a fundamental part of the set- 
tlement at the revolution, that the 
state should be protestant, without 
any qualification. In no. other 
country in the world is the religion 
so peculiarly defined as in this; for 
till within these few years a signa- 
ture of 37 out of 39 articles was 
absolutely necessary for the tolera- 
tion of any other protestant sect. 
Now the power that could remove 
the tests from dissenting protestants, 
could not exercise it more for the 
one sect than for the other, and 
therefore the catholics ought tohave 
been equally included in this relief; 
for the legislature did not, beyond 
a doubt, mean to guard the church 
in one part only, and to leave it 
defenceless and exposed in every 
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other. There is no disability that 
affects any other class of dissenters, 
which affects not equally the Roman 
catholics; while there are several 
disabilities to which the latter are 
liable, that do not in any respect 
affect the former. 1 wish clearly 
to be understood as giving my as- 
sent to the prayer contained in the 
petition, especially when the great- 
est part of the tenets and ceremo- 
nies-of both churches are so nearly 
allied, as to be considered by other 
rotestant sects as sisters of the same 
Family, am ought therefore to be in 
constant harmony with each other. 
It is impossible for the legislators, 
who devise laws, to read in the 
minds of other men the doubts 
which may arise concerning the 
force and :ense of some expressions. 
Hence new acts are constantly 
made, amending and explaining 
former laws. ‘hough we have nat 
the same number of sacraments, 
t, except one, we observe the 
orms of all the othe rs3 and al- 
though auricular confession is not 
enjoined, itis strongly recommended. 
And even in our service of the vi- 
sitation of the sick, the complete 
absolution of the catholic priest, 
copied and translated word for word 
from their ritual, is to be found. 
This same remark holds equally 
good with the greatest part of our 
service. Thetr canon is still, 
iN a great measure, the rule of our 
judications; we have our spiritual, 
consistor tal .Ourts, decrees, and Ce- 
rem nie trom them. We have our 
subordinate church gove:nment, 
our priroates. prelates, archhisiy ps 
ane h ips, deans, prebendaries, 
Cami, anu ocher digniti $3 dic. 
cese" parts es, catnedrals and com. 
m churches, beneiices, tithes, per. 
gr tes, Luster ducs, and tree-will 
I am certamly not one 

: who can admit that dis 
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cordance of religion is enough to 
render men unfit to sit together in 
public stations. The legislators had 
better direct their tests against the 
political principles which they wish 
to exclude, than to encounter them 
through the medium of religious 
tenets. Every day confirms this 
statement, and shows the incon. 
sistency and impolicy of onr system. 
Did we not send our troops to prop 
up in [taly what we wish to extir. 
pate, oppress and coerce here? Did 
we not succour the pope with our 
fleets and armies? Do we not act 
with and assist the Portuguese and 
Spanish catholics, endeavouring to 
protect them against the grasping 
ambition of France, which has 
aspired to monopolize all other 
powers, or at least to make them 
subservient to her own_ political 
views? What are we fighting for? 
The maintenance and defence of 
religion and property ali over Eu- 
rope! Why then, my lords, at the 
very moment we are making these 
protestations and exertions, in the 
same breath our acts at home belie 
the sincerity of them. My lords, 
I may be warm on the subject; 
but 1 am pleading the cause of 
some millions of ; a ple who are 
deprived of many rights of citizens, 
and of course the greatest part of 


their interests in the constitution to 


which they were born; which is cer 
tainly not conformable to the de- 
clared principles of the revolution. 
L have heard it stated by some, 
that this was not the moment for 
granting whai they a:k: my answe! 
to these persons ts, that without hh 
mitations, which can only be taken 
into constderation when we 70 1ite 
a committee,—certainly not. But 
if it be either a matter of prudence 
or risht, the sooner this act of jus 
tice or grace is done the better. 
My lords, I fear I have trespassed 
much 





much upon your indulgence ; but 
I could not resist stating My Opt- 
nions, which are the result of long 
reflection, and the warm interest I 
must constantly feel for every class 
of my countrymen, and for none 
more particularly than for a re- 
spectable and numerous body of 
men, whom, wherever I have met 
them, I have constanily found 
warmly and truly attached to their 
sovereign and country, in spite of 
their disabilities: and “no one can 
deny, that civil meapac ity 1S accom. 
panied with disgrace m this life, 
without even posuumous renown. 
Whenever 1 knew of a seminary 
existing on any part of the cont- 
nent where I might happen to pass 
through, I made it a pomt con- 
stantly to visit them; when the most 
unfeigned marks of devotion and 
attachment to my family and to 
their brother subjects was at all 
times most unequivocally evinced. 
Jn many I have observed, and par- 
ticularly at Rome, the pictures ot 
their magistrates exhibited in their 
public hulls, as an incontestable tes- 
mony of their alleviance. These 
sentiments are the consequence of 
long and serious inquiries, and have 
been greatly influenced by deep and 


religious meditations. Siace the last | 


time | ventured to intrude myself 
upon the attention of this house, 
comestic calamities and serious in- 
disposition have almost constantly 
visited me: it is in such moments 
as those, my lords, when it appears 
a few instants would separate me 
bor ever from this mortal hfe, and 
the hopes of a beiter console me in 
Me hour of anguish and sorrow, 
that all prejudices cease, and that 
man views human events, unbiassed 
by prepossessions, in their true light, 
inspired with christian charity, and 
calmed by a confident resignation 
to the. mercy of the Omnipotent; 
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at those times, when one may be 
said almost to stand face to face 
with one’s Creator, I have fre- 
quently asked myself what pre- 
ference I conld urge in my favour 
to my Redeemer, gver .my fellow- 
creatures, in whose sight all well- 
intentioned and inclined men have 
an equal claim to his mercy. The 
answer of my conscience always 
was—Follow the directions of your 
Divine Master, love one another, 
and do not to others what you would 
not have them ¢o unto you. And 
upon this doctrine I am acting. 
The present life cannot be the 
boundary of our destination. It is 
but the first stage—the infancy of 
our existence; it is a minority, 
during which we are to prepare for 
more noble occupations; and the 
more faithfully we discharge our 
duties here below, the more exalted 
will be the degree of perfection 
and felicity we may hope to attain 
hereafter, How should [| feel if I 
were excluded from those civil rights 
which are denied my fellow-crea- 
tures? This is a question that, 
in my opinion, can be answered but 
in one way; especially, convinced as 
I am that civil immunities, guarded 
by mild and secure boundaries, cans 
not endanger either church or state, 
Lost indeed must that church be, 
whose only existence could depend 
upon depriving any body, from an 
adherence to their own opinions, 
of their liberties and free customs, 
and reduce them to a state of civil 
servitude, Should the safety of the 
church be utterly inconsistent with 
all the civil rights of the far larger 
part of the inhabitants of a country, 
that churc);) would be not only in 
the most ¢vplorable state, but likes 
wise in the most imminent danger. 
Such are not however my fears, I 
coniess; and I trust that the ume 
is not far distant, when the good 
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sense and moderation of all parties 
will mutually. yield, when all ex- 
clusive systems will be blotted out 
from our constitution, and the union 
of the two countries will not be 
found merely to exist in an act of 
arliament, but to dwell in the 
earts of every Englishman and 
Irishman, under whatever civil or 
religious denomination it may be 
at present. 

The other speakers on this ques- 
tion were, for the committee, the 
marquises of Wellesley and Down- 
shire; and the lords Byron, Moira, 
and Grenville: against it, Jord 
Redesdale, lord Liverpool, and the 


lord chancellor: but on a divisiog 
there were, 
For the motion - - - 03 
Algainst it - - - - 174 


Majority 71 


On the 23d Mr. Grattan, in the 
house of commons, made a similar 
motion, which after two days’ dis. 
cussion was negatived by a large 
majority, there being 

For the motion- - - + 25 

Againstit - + + + + $00 

Majority against consider-)  ¢- 

ing the catholic claims §¢ ~™ 
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CHAPTER V. 


Debate on Mr. Ryder’s Motion for a Bill to make it Felony to take or adminie 
ster unlawful Oaths—on Mr. Brand’s Motion for a Parliamentary Reform 
— Proceedings on the Assassination of Mr. Perceval—Debates on the Necet 
sity of a Change of Ministers—on trench Officers ( Prisoners) breaking their 


Parolemon the Marquis of Welles! 


ey’s Motion in favour of the Catholic 


Claims—on the Arsendment of the Voleration Act—on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion 
for Papers relating to the Overtures for Peace—cn other misecllaneous Subjects. 


N AY 5.—Mr.secretary Ryder, 

in the house of commons, 
rose to move for leave to bysg in 
a bill more effectually to prevent 
the administering and taking of un- 
lawful oaths. He said, that noto- 
rious as were all the facts connected 
with the melancholy disturbaaces 
in the manufacturing districts, he 
did not feel it necessary to trouble 
the house at any length. It would 
be almost sufficient for him to 
state, that notwithstanding the laws 
in force, ina vast number of in- 
stances unlawful oaths of a most 
terrible nature were administered 
to those who were concerned, not 
merely in breach of the public 


peace, but in the destruction of all 
kinds of private property, and even 
in the assassination of peaceable 
and industrious inhabitants. The 
house could scarcely form a distant 
idea of the horrible nature of the 
oaths prescribed by these lawless 
depredators ; he would therefore 
read one of them, found upon the 
person of a man who had been 
killed in an attack upon the manv- 
factory of Mr. Burton, which the 
rioters succeeded in burning to the 
ground. It was couched in nearly 
these terms : 

“ ],.A.B., of my own volun 
tary will do declare, and solemnly 
swear, that I never will reveal to 
any 
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any person or persons, in any place 
or places under the canopy of hea- 
ven, the names of any of the per- 
sons composing the secret commit- 
tee, either by word, deed, sign, or 
by address, marks, complexion, or 
any other thing leading to the dis- 
covery of the same, under the pe- 
nalty of being put out of the world 
by the first Geocier whom I may 
meet, and of having my name and 
character blotted out of existence, 
or never remembefed but with con- 
tempt and ignominy: and I do 
further swear, that I will use my 
utmost endeavours to punish with 
death any traitor or traitors who 
may rise up against us: though he 
should fly to the verge of existence, 
I will pursue with unceasing ven- 
geance.——So help me God to keep 
this oath inviolate.”’ 

Such was the dreadful oath these 
deluded beings had taken, in the 
counties of York, Loncaster, and 
Chester ; and it was with heartfelt 
regret, the right honourable gentle. 
man added, that the consequence 
had been frequent assassinations in 
districts where this heinous crime 
was before wholly unknown. As 
the former statute was passed in 
total ignorance of the extent to 
which this offence would in future 
be carried, he should move that it 
be amended by making the admi- 
histering or taking of the oath a 
capital felony without benefit of 
clergy, with a provision, however, 
that if an individual who had taken 
the oath voluntarily confessed his 
guilt, previous to his being charged 
before a Magistrate, and swore al- 
legiance to the sovereign, he should 
be exempted from the punishment 
imposed. He concluded by mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the 37 Geo. III. c. 103. 

“ mW. Wynne felt it necessary 
ts objections to this bill. 
Grst was, that it was a viola. 
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tion of the known and admired 
principle of the English law to di- 
stinguish between the intention to 
commit, and the actual perpetra- 
tion of the crime. His next objec- 
tion was, that a law was now in 
existence which had not been car- 
ried into effect, but which he be- 
lieved would be found adequate to 
the object in view, which made the 
administration of an unlawful oath 
a transportable offence. If the 
man were to be hanged for taking 
the oath to commit murder, he 
could, without subjecting himself 
to any greater punishment, actually 
carry his designed assassination into 
effect, and he had no inducement 
not to complete the most diabolical 
purposes. With respect to the pro- 
posal, that the offender should not 
be punished if he confessed his ~ 
guilt, and consented to swear him- 
self back again by taking the oath 
of allegiance, he thought that the 
public would have very little secu- 
rity that such a person would con- 
tinue a good subject: his opinion 
was, that all political oaths were 
generally inefficacious. 

Mr. Horner warmly contended 
against this new attempt to provide 
by a special enactment against a 
political emergency. He acknow- 
ledged and regretted the prevalent 
distresses ; a great part of them no 
policy could remove, but a large 
portion, he was convinced, was 
owing to the system of commerce, 
both domestic and foreign, pursued 
by the present servants of the 
crown, It was the imperative duty 
of parliament, as soon as possible, 
to remedy the latter. His objec- 
tions to this new measure were 
two-fold: Ist, that it was —_ 
a new capital punishment, which — 
painful experience had shown to be 
wholly insufficient; Q2dly, that it 
was destroying a fundamental prin- 
ciple of English law. The present 
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was only another instance in which 
this government, and governments 
like this, thought they could cure 
an evil of enormous and increasing 
magnitude by a few feet of parch- 
ment, instead of striking at the root 
from whence it sprung. He had 
heard that it was intended to issue 
a special commission for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the alarming 
disturbances. He tbought that 
such a measure was extremely fit 
to be adopted; but why, he in- 
quired, was the act of 1798 laid 
aside?) Why was not the commis- 
sion to be issued on the foundation 
of that statute? Why were not the 
effects it would produce ascertained, 
before a new and sanguinary enact- 
ment were resorted to? Until he 
obtained some satisfactory infor- 
mation on these points, he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the bill 
even in its first stage. 

A long debate ensued: the mo- 
tion was carried ; and the bill being 
brought in, was in due course 
passed into a law. 

May 8.—Mr. Brand rose, pur- 
suant to his notice, to submit to 
the house a motion upon the pre- 
sent delective state of the repre- 
sentation of the country. For him- 
self, he wished to declare, that it 
was not as the friend of innovation 
or of speculation that he offered 
himself then to the attention of the 
house, but as the zealous and stre. 
— mr of the rights and 
priv is countrymen, and 
erciere he relied coulldeiaty on 
its support, All questions that 
pointed at Yeform were, he knew, 
viewed by many with a certain de- 
gree of apprehension; and when 
such questions were agitated, the 
people were commonly alarmed, 
by being told to look at the coun- 
tries on the continent now prostrate 
at the feet of a military despot. 
But, in his opinion, we might pro- 


fit by the example of other nations, 
in the same manner as we profited 
by their sufferings. Perhaps he 
should be asked also, why press a 
measure like that upon the house, 
when it was notorious that the peo- 
ple at large were indifferent about 
it? He denied however, that the 
people were indifferent. Were 
there not petitions upon their table 
from the city of London, from the 
city of Westminster, from the coans 
ty of Essex, and from other places, 
praying for a reform in the re 
sentation of the country? The ne 
cessity of some reformation had 
been also, in various ways, uniform 
ly and strongly pressed upon their 
attention. But if such were not 
the case,—if there existed no such 
expressions of public opinion upon 
the subject,—yet certain statements 
had been made to that house, which 
loudly called upon it to enter upon 
the discussion, which in his opinion 
should make the desire of that re 
form a natural impulse of patriot. 
ism in the bosom of every member, 
and which rendered it a duty im- 
perative upon the present house of 
commons, beyond what it had been 
in any former period. He alluded 
to what had been stated by a mem- 
ber of that house in his place, that 
ministers openly and avowedly 
adopted the most corrupt practices 
in order to obtain seats in parliar 
ment for those who would vote i 
support of their measures. At that 
tume statements were made, s0 10+ 
toriously disgraceful, that thei 
speaker himself, with al] his great 
constitutional knowledge, pronoun 
ced them to be such, that “ our 
ancestors would have startled with 
indignation” at them. ~ And yet 
notwithstanding these statements, 
that house had gone on, withou ¢l- 
fecting any salutary regulation, 
leaving the people to form the dat 


gerous opinion, that their represe™ 
tatives 
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tatives were attentive to their own 
interests, but ntterly regardless 
of the rights of their constituents. 
Here the honourable member en- 
tered much into detail, as to the 
defective nature of the representa- 
tion as it now existed ; and having 
stated the evil, he came to the re- 
medy. Here it was natural to ex- 
that there must be doubt and 
dificulty: however, he had only to 
state what, in his humble judge- 
ment, appeared to be the measures 
best calculated to remedy the mis- 
chiefs of which he had been com- 
plaining. He would say, that ge- 
nerally the leading steps to such 
measures would be, first, granting 
to copyholders a right to vote— 
and, secopdly, abolishing the right 
of nomination so as to generalize 
the right of voting, and thereby 
more fairly proporuonate the num- 
ber of represeutatives to the extent 
af the population of each place re- 
presented. He nved not remind the 
house of the preposterous dispro- 
portion which at present existed, 
where many depopulated, desolate 
boroughs returned as many mem- 
bers to that house as the whole 
county of York, while Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other opulent 
towns returned not one member to 
parliament. Great as was his sense 
of the evils resulting from the pre- 
sent inadequate system of repre- 
entation, he should yet rather sub- 
mit to their continuance than pro- 
pose for them a remedy not to be 
found im the ancient constitution of 
“is country. ‘The remedy he had 
sug ested was, he contended, to 
ound in that constitution, and 
= be rather a restoration than 
nge. It was idle to say that 

© extension of the right of suf- 
of 8 would weaken the influence 
Property: whether that right 
¥as OF was not spread out upon 
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the surface of the population, still 
property would, must have its na- 
tural influence. He would propose 
then to get rid of nomination, and 
to throw the representation of the 
close boroughs into a more enlarged 
representation of the more populous 
counties. ‘These boroughs, which 
Mr. Pitt, in the earlier and purer 
part of his political life, made such 
efforts to abolish, were said to 
amount at that time to thirty-six 
in number. ‘These, it was well 
known, were made mere articles of 
commerce, common conveyances 
for the transfer of the rights of 
Englishmen from one borough. 
monger to another. It had been 
suggested that these boroughs might 
be thrown into the hundreds; and 
as to the objection that the poor 
voter would be more accessible to 
corruption than the rich borough- 
holder, he would wish to know the 
difference between the poor man 
taking a bribe of five guineas for 
his single vote, and the rich man 
accepting as many thousands for 
nominating to a seat in that honse, 
unless it was, that in the former 
case the corruption went no further 
than the abuse of a single vote, 
and that in the jatter the nominator 
had for his money a power to dic- 
tate to the crown, to the minister, 
and to the people. One part, there- 
fore, of the plan he had in view 
was, to bring in)& bill for the 
abolition of those boroughs which 
were now known to be as common 
articles of trade as the woollen of 
which the coats they wore were 
made. [rom the abolition of these 
boroughs, and the consequent ap- 
propriation of a more extensive 
suffrage to the more populous coun- 
ties, would arise an equalization of 
members to the different parts of 
the empire. As to the other part 
of his proposed remedy, that of 
admitting 
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admitting copyholders. to the elec- 
tive franchise, this question had 
been strongly mooted in the middle 
of the last century. It was in the 
course of this controversy that sir 
William Blackstone wrote his able 
Treatise on Copyhold ‘l'enures, and 
that eminent authority was clear as 
to the constitutional right of copy- 
holders to vote. He (Mr. B.) there- 
fore, in proposing that they should 
be admitted to the elective tranchise, 
was proposing nothing foreign to 
the ancient constitution, Nomina- 
tion, however, was the great evil 
he wished to remedy. Speaking 
of the conduct of that house histo- 
rically; there cquid be no doubt 
that on many great questions with- 
in the last few years it did not speak 
the sentiments of the people. ‘lo 
give but one instance, that of the 
Waicheren expedition. ‘The deci- 
sion of that house had certainly 
very far from sympathized with 
the real opmion of the country. 
ide had now stated his plan, and 
the house would perceive that it 
Was in no way different from that 
he had submitted two years before. 
lle did not wish to make any inO- 
vation, but rather to restore to the 
constitution what the great inno- 
vator, time, had taken from it. As 
that Rouse was then organised, 
parties had whet respective interest 
in every contest; but what interest 
had the people? The spirit of the 
rener.al contests in that house had 
Fitle to do with the people. It 
was, m fact, a struggle between an 
ancient ari toecrucyv on the one hand, 
and an opulent b rough faction on 
the other. He wished to srive the 
people the share in constituting 
t) it house which the constitution 
originsily meaat they should have. 
As the system at present stood, it 
could onhy increase that suspicion 
and distrust on the part of the 


people which was already but toe 
prevalent, and w!ich nothing would 
more cilectually remove than agree. 
ing to the motion he should now 
have the honour to submit. He 
again regretted that such a question 
was to be discussed before such 
empty benches, and concluded with 
moving, That leave be given to 
bring m a bill to amend the Sst of 
Geo, II. as it related to copyhold 
tenures. 

The marquis of Tavistock ». 
conded the motion, which was most 
ably supported by sir F. Burden, 
sir Sam. Romilly, Mr. Whitbread, 
and sir John Newport. — It was op. 
posed by Mr. Eliiort, Mr. Lyttleton, 
Mr. W. Ward, lord Milton, Mr, 
D. Giddy, Mr. Gooci, lord Castle. 
reagh, and Mr. Perceval, on the 
general ground that the house ef 
commons, as at present constituted, 
represented the whole people a- 
ready, and that mnovation might 
lead toincalcuiable evils. Mr.Ward 
said, tfat the house spoke the sense 
of the people, not from day to day, 
but from period to period ;—on the 
agerepale, and not as momentarily 
inflamed by ignorance or passion; 
—and lord Milton entreated the 
house to pause before they should 
lay sacrilegious hands on the tr 
spectable fabric raised by their am 
cestors, and to respect in it the 
work of God, who had inspired the 
idea for the good of mankind. 
Mr. D. Giddy, too, maintained that 
close boroughs were absolutely ne 
cessary to the safety of the const 
tution! 

Mr. Perceval observed that much 
had been said that night upon the 
increasing influence of the crowa 
and the present administration were 
supposed to be the peculiar mstrl 
ments of thut influence. Yet, ¥4 
it not a litle singular, if the influ 
ence of the crown was 80 ee 
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was pretended, that the —— 
opposite had been able to deteat the 
minister by a majority on that very 
Walcheren expedition? They forced 
the government to lay the papers 
upon the table respecting” tt, which 
they wished. Not contented with 
papers, however, they went into an 
inquiry, and that imquiry openea 
the eyes of the house.-—( Cheeriny 
from the osposition.)—He maintain. 
‘ed, that a most material alteration 
of opinion was effected by that in- 
quiry. Oh, but then, said the ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite, tf all 
the placemen had been struck out 
of the list of those who voted on that 
inquiry, what would have been the 
result? Really, if all persons who 
were in possession of places were to 
be enumerated in that manner, he 
thought it would be but fair to set 
off against them all those who. were 
inexpectation of places! —And then 
he had another request: if all di- 
visions were to be dissected in that 
way, it should be remembered that 
only one could hold a place, while 
many might expect it, and many 
might long for it; and who could 
answer for the secret influence of 
such longings ?==so that they were 
alsoto be taken intothe account: 
and if all expectants and all possés- 
sors were fauly set off against each 
other, he would at any time be con- 
tent to go to a division with the re- 
mainder.—He should conclude by 
repeating what he had often said, 


that with regard to the influence of 


the crown, he believed it was daily 
becoming less and less; he meant 
comparatively with regard to the 
growing weight of property and in- 
telligence in the country. 

(This was the last speech ever 
made by Mr. Perceval in the house 
of The 

ne house then divided ; whe: 
the numbers mang divided ; when 
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For leave to bring in the bill 88 
Against it ° 215 


Majority against the motion 127 


May 11.—The business in the 
house of lords was interrupted, and 
a few moments of silence ensued in 
the house: all the peers, of whom 
a considerable number had assem- 
bled to proceed with the evidence 
on the petitions against the orders 
im council, looking towards the 
doors, Presently a ery was heard, 
“ Mr. Perceval is shot—Mr. Perce- 
val is shot.”” A gentleman con- 
nected with one of the parliamenta- 
ry offices rushed in in the utmost 
agitation and alarm. Most of the 
peers came to the bar, and the 
officer mentioned was instantly sur-_ 
rounded both by their lordships and 
those without the bar, all making 
the most eager inquiries. [See Pub- 
lic Occurrences, p. 75—93, in 
which will be found a full detail re- 
lating to this dreadful business, and 
which will supersede the necessity 
of enlarging upon it here. We 
shall of course only allude to what 
took place in parliament upon it, 
and that ina very brief manner. ] 

May 12.—Lord Castlereagh in 
the house of commons brotight up 
a message from the prince regent, 
which was as follows :— 

“ Grorce P. R. 

«“ The prince regent, deeply im- 
pressed with the severe loss his roy- 
al highness and the country have 
sustamed, in consequence of the 
murder of the right hon. Spencer 
Perceval, and being desirous ot 
marking his sense of the public and 
private virtues of Mr. Perceval, and 
of affording relief and assistance to 
his numerous and afflicted family, 
recommends to the house of com- 
mons to enable his royal highness, 
in the name and on behalf of his 
majesty, 
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majesty, to make such provision for 
the widow and family of the right 
hon. Spencer Perceval, as to the 
justice and liberality of the house 
may seem proper. 

‘The message being read by the 

aker, 

Lord Castlereagh rose and said, 
he was sure he only anticipated the 
feelings of the house, and of the em- 
pire, in stating, that never had any 
transaction so painful tothe feelings 
of every man of common humanity 
occurred in that house, Whatever 
proposition, arising out of this wans- 
action, originated in that house, he 
was aware would have been made 
with much better effect by his right 
honourable triend (Mr. Rycer). 
His right honourable friend’s feel- 
ings, however, being tvo paintully 
affected at present to enable him to 
address the house, he hoped it 
would not be deemed presumption 
in him to undertake the task. He 
should certainly feel uneasy at the 
idea of such a task being placed in 
his hands, if any ability were want- 
ing to stir up the feelings of the 
house or of the country on the pre- 
sent occasion. Every one, however, 
who possessed the feelings of an 
Englishman masi concur in senti- 
ments of abhorrence against such a 
deed as that which had been recent- 
ly perpetrated—a deed disgusting 
to every man of common feeling, 
revolting to the first emotions of na- 
ture, and, happily, almost unheard 
of in this country. If any thing 
more were wanting to induce the 
hoase to concur in the proposition 
which it was his duty to submit to 
them, let them recollect ihe private 
virtues of the right honourable gens 
tleman who was now unfortunately 
no more, and of whose services the 
country had been deprived by so 
abominable and diabolical an ‘act. 
The house were called on to con- 
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sider, that by this act one of the 
servants of the public had lost his 


life, and that too on account of a. 


conscientious discharge of his pub. 
lic duty, by which he had drawn on 
himself the revenge of his assassin, 
It was his lordship’s duty to men 
tion to the house, that after the best 
consultation which government had 
been enabled to hold on the subject, 
they had the satisfaction to find 
that the atrocious act proceeded in 
consequence of an insulated fact 
unconnected with any public system 
of government; and that whatever 
reproach the commission of such an 
oflence might be supposed to bring 
on the national character, the act 
itselt was confined to the individual 
by whom it wus perpetrated. This 
being the case, he had only to call 
on the house to take into their con 
sideration what it was proper and 
becomiifg in them to do, in the case 
of a servant of the crown who had 
been deprived of his life for a con- 
scientious discharge of his public 
duty. Whatever difference of 
opinion there might have been be- 
tween his right honourable friend 
and some gentlemen in that house, 
he was cortvinced there was not one 
who did not give him credit for the 


sincerity of his principles, and for’ 


the conciliating nature of his dispo- 
sition at all times. An enemy 
his sight honourable friend, as an 
iudividual, he was convinced could 
not be found. He was, from all 
these conside: ations, induced to an 
ticipate that there would be no op- 
position to the grant which he 
should saeretedetaie to propose. 
He held it to be a public principle, 
that so long as persons were 

servants of the crown, unless they 
haddonesomething to deprive them 
of that sanction, they were to be 
considered as under the protection 
of parliament; and if they, in 

discharge 
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of their public duty, in- 
ars resentment of malignant 
individuals, theré would on all such 
occasions be a disposition in pariia- 
ment to support them. In doing 
so his lordship thought the house 
was only discharging, in the strict- 
est sense, What they owed to the 
country. The motion which he 
should now have to submit to the 
house, should only go to recognise 


‘the principle, that the house would 


enable his royal highness the prince 

t to make such provision for 
the family of his right honourable 
friend as should seem to the house 
to be necessary and consistent. 

Mr. Ponsonby felt the greatest 
anxiety to have it in his power to 
second the motionnow submitted to 
the hoyse, thinking, as he did, that 
the interest and character of the 
country and the honour of the house 
were concerned, in showing that 
there was no difference of opinion 
on such a smbject as the present ; 
but that men of every description, 
and of every political sentiment, 
concurred im expressing the most 
marked yndivnation at such an atro- 
clus act as that-which had so re- 
cently been perpetrated. One of 
the greatest privileges enjoyed in 
this country was the freedom of ex- 
pressing our opinion upon all sub- 
jects; but if such horrid acts were 
to be perpetrated, this country 
could be considered as little better 
than those where despotism prevail- 
ed. Happily the noble lord had 

able to state that the national 
character was not implicated, and 
that the atrocious actdid not extend 
beyond oti criminal who 
; vile enough to perpetrate 
te Whatever didieances bf Sulntas 
me exist on any one subject, 
very man had a right to entertain 

* OWR options, to express what 

% and to act accordingly : and 
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if any man was to suffer for a con. 
scientious discharge of his duty, 
there was not a man in England 
who was not bound to assert the 
principle, that he was entited to be 
protected, and that the house was 
bound, as far as the nature of the 
case would admit of, to remunerate 
his family for the loss they might 
have sustained. , 

Mr. Canning hoped that it would 
be unnecessary in him to offer any 
apology to the house, if, even aiter 
the just and eloquent tribute which 
had been wm paid to the me- 
ry of Mr. Perceval, he was still 
anxious to offer the expression of his 
full and cordialconcurrencein every 
part of those acknowledgements. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that having 
throughout been a marked and de- 
termined political antagonist of the 
right honourable gentleman, he did 
not think it would be becoming in 
him not to say, that he cordially 
concurred in granting to the family 
of that right honourable geatléman 
the only compensation Re his loss 
which it was in the power of the 
house tomake. ‘That it was impos- 
sible there could be a man more di- 
stinguished for his private virtues, 
every person acquainted with the 
right honourable gentleman adinit- 
ted, and was anxious to declare. 
Among his public virtues, the right 
gentleman had one, 
which he _ Whitbread ) begged 
to mark, tor the benefit and exam- 
ple of posterity. The right honour- 
able gentleman had uniformly di- 
splayed a most perfect and unceas- 
ing control of temper in that 
house. He( Mr. Whitbread ) hoped, 
that beyond the door of that house 
he had never on any one occasion 
carried a feeling ot resentment or 
displeasure against any one of its 
members; against the right ho- 


nourable genueman he had ever 
found 
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found it impossible to carry such a 
feeling even so far as the door. 

The motion for the address was 
then put, and carried nem con. 

May 13.—Lord Castlereagh 
moved for the appointment of a 
committee to frame an answer to 
the message of the prince regent, 
respecting the murder of Mr. Per- 
ceval, pursuant to the resolution of 
the preceding day, which resolution 
he proposed should be referred to 
the committee. 

Sir F. Burdett said he had no op- 
portunity, on the preceding day, to 
express those feelings in which he, 
in common with every member of 
that housg, participated. On such 
an cecasion he rose, not to oppose 
the motion of the noble lord, but 
merely to express his abhorrence of, 
and horror at, the assassination of 
the late chancellor of the exchequer. 
There was no room for any feeling 
but one, on such an occasion; and 
that feeling all must wish should be 
conveyed to the sovereign, unallay- 
ed by any other. It was impossible 
that this feeling, on a subject which 
concerned the safety of every man 
in the nation, should not be carried 
with unanimity to the throne; it 
would, in his opinion, be an unwor- 
thy act to mix any other feeling with 
it. It was natural, and indeed it 
ought to be so, for such a feeling to 
put an end, for a time, to every dif- 
ference of opinion. Saying - this, 
however, he by no means precluded 
himself from taking any line of con- 
duct which he might feel it to be 
his duty to take, after they got into 
the committee, when he heard the 
amount of the grant to be proposed. 
That he might not be so precluded 
from doing that which hereafter he 
might conceive it to be his duty, by 
concurring as strongly as any man 
in the motion, and as sincerely Ja- 
menting and abhorring the atrocious 


transaction which had led to it, 
was the object he had in view, jg 
offering his sentiments to the house, 

The motion was then agreed to, 
and a commiftee appointed. 

On the motion of lord Castle 
reagh, the house now resolved itself 
into acommitteeof the whole house, 
to consider of making provision for 
the family of Mr. Perceval. 

Lord Castlereagh having yester. 
day ascertained the sense of the 
houseon the considerations growing 
out of the late melancholy event, 
felt it would now be unnecessary 
for him to take up the time of the 
committee by going into the subject 
at any great length. It was only 
necessary to submit to their conse 
deration the regulations necessary 
for carrying into effect what they 
had yesterday unanimously resolved 
to do, with an expression of feeling 
which would never be ogee 
those who were present, and whi 
was, as creditable to that house asit 
was honourable to the country. In 
the course of what he had stated 
yesterday, he had only endeavoured 
to draw the attention of the house 
to one consideration—to that of 
making the grant of such a nature, 
that the advantages resuiting from 
it should not go from the family on 
the death of one or two individuals 
of that family. It might hardly be 
necessary to state, that in additioa 
to the widow of Mr. Perceval, there 
were twelve children to provide for. 
The house would feel that such a 
provision’ ought to be made 
would enable those to whom their 
education was intrusted, to provide 
for them in some measure accord- 
ing to the rank, talents, and charac 
ter of their father. It had been 
thought by his majesty’s govert 
ment, that in making the propos 
provision, it would be desirable, ® 


the first instance, to vote a grant 
a sub 
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9 substantive sum of money, as, if 
ho provision were made but by an 
annuity, the death of the individual 
on whom the anniity was settled 
might leavethechildren unprovided 
for before they attained years of 
maturity. He should, therelore, 
first propose the grant of a sum of 
motiey for the support and educa- 
tion of the children, meaning after- 
wards to move a grant, by way of 
annuity, to Mrs, Perceval. When 
they looked to the family which Mr. 
Perceval had left, it must be seen 
that the sum was necessary to place 
the individual of it in that situation 
which could be wished; but it might 
be doubted if this could bedone con- 
sistently with that economy which 
it was necessary should be consult« 
ed by government in the present 
situation of the country. On this 
point government were controlied, 
not only by the considerations of 
economy to which he had referred, 
but by the family of Mr. Perceval, 
whose wish it was, that whatever 
was dene on the subject might be 
framed ona scale calculated to con- 
ciliate the approbation of all parties, 
Thehouse, while makiny a provision 
for Mr, Perceval’s family, would 
feel that, though bound to consult 
economy, they could have no wish 
tomake a grant that was wholly in- 
adequate to the purpose for which 
Nm was made, which would be in 
some sort superfluous, as it would 
fot mark the act which they de- 
plored with that sense of public 
feeling which it was desirable should 
1. expressed, to convey a proper 
*sson to posterity, and, if possible, 
to prevent the recurrence of a simi- 
far calamity = The aiount of the 
a ang had occurred tu go- 
ment wt might be proper to 
— in money, Was 50,0002. to be 
PPropriated to the use of Mrs. 


erceval in the frst ; 
' 1¢ first instance, and 
1812, hes 
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afterwards to be divided among the 
children, under such regulations as 
the house might think necessary. 
With respect to the provision to be 
made tor Mrs. Perceval exclusively; 
he conceived that «4 smaller annuity 
than 2,000/. per annum would not 
be suitable to the situation of life in 
which she was placed. ‘These were . 
the propositions which he had to 
submit to the committee, He 
thought it unnecessary to detain 
them longer, and should therefore 
move, “ ‘That a sum not exceeding: 
50,000/. be granted to his majesty, 
to be vested in the hands of trustees, 
for the twelve children of Mr. Per. 
ceval, and to be applied in such 
manner as his majesty, or the prince 
regent in behalt of his majesty, 
should direct.’’? The noble lord 
thought it necessary to state, that 
the provision which Mr. Perceval 
had left for his family was so mode- 
rate, that it would not enable Mrs. 
Perceval to live in the manner re- 
guired by her situation; and it was 
also proper to state, that his family 
were at present in possession of no 
income arising out ot the frutts of 
his exertions. It must be known to 
them all, that from the period of his 
becoming a servant of the crown 
he had devoted the whole of his 
time to the public service. His 
fa'nily had therefore nothing now 
but Mrs. Perceval’s family fortrine, 
which was such that, if distributed 
at Mrs. Perceval’s death, it would 
not be sufficient tofurnish the means 
of enabling her children to enter in- 
to any profession suitable to their 

rank in life. 
The resolution having been read, 
Mr. Home Sumner. declared, 
that the sum of little more than 
4000/. each to the children was 
wholly inadequate. He : pealed 
to every father who heard him, 
whether it was possible to educate 
P a child 
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a child for that comparatively tri- 
fling sum ?—The very expenses of 
clothing and nutriment at home, 
from his infancy, would exceed 
that amount. Such a grant would 
really be putting the children bare- 
ly above want—-Was such the 
situation in which Mr. Perceval’s 
labours would have left them if he 
had pursued his profession? Had 
he not, for.the service of his coun- 
try, deserted the service of his fami- 
lv? Atatime when he had attain- 
ed the loftiest eminence in the law, 
he might have died possessed of a 
large fortune. He held the high 
office of attorney-general, and, had 
a vacancy occurred, he would have 
béen exalted to the high station of a 
chief justice or a chancellor.—Was 
it to be believed that in such a case 
the situation of his family would 
not have been incomparably more 
affluent than under the present cir- 
eumstances he had left them? By 
the vote proposed, the house was 
not acquitting the debt it owed to 
Mr. Perceval. He would long live 
in the grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance of every man, and his 
family ought not to fall, He (Mr. 
Sumner), instead of this paltry 
yroposal, would have wished to 
faiain seen the house, with a warmth 
of feeling that became it, address 
the throne, praying the prince re- 
srent to exalt in fash the representa- 
tive of Mr. Perceval.—He should 
have thought it but justice that 
the same provision should have 
been in this case made, which par- 
bament had recommended in other 
mstances of signal public services, 
that an annuity should be given for 
ane or two lives, ‘The least that 
could be done, he should think, was 
to have appropriated 6 or 7000/. to 
each of his children. The house 
was not called upon to do an act of 
generosity but of justice, and it 
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would degrade itself in the eyes of 
the world, if it were guilty of such 
unworthy parsimony. 

Mi. Wilberforce, while he entire. 
ly participated in the feeling which 
dictated the last speech, ditfered in 
the opinion it expressed. He ad. 
mitted that it was not possible to 
consider the vote suggested an ade. 
quate remuneration :—in point of 
value it was not, perhaps, one-mil- 
lionth part of the worth of Mr. Per. 
ceval. However opposite might 
be the political opinions of many, 
none ever refused to pay a merited 
tribute to the private character of 
that great man ; they acknowledged 
the rectitude of his motives, how- 
ever erroneous they might deem his 
views. In considering a subject of 
this nature, another subject was to 
be taken into view—the necessity of 
showing in what estimation virtue 
was held, that others, seeing the re- 
ward it received, might be induced 
to walk in the paths his late right 
honourable friend had so long trod- 
den. No man was more disposed 
to allow that differences of senti- 
ment in his adversaries arose from 
the purest conviction ; and no maa 
was disposed to step further to reach 
the hand of conciliation. It was 
highly desirable that a vote of this 
kind should be unanimous; and he 
trusted that gentlemen would abs- 
tain from resistance on this occa- 
sion, although on others the delica- 
cy of their conscientious scruples 
might lead them to dissent. How- 
ever unanimous the house might be 
in the propriety of most amply pro- 
viding for Mr, Perceval’s family, 
it should be recollected that in the 
country his political opinions had 
Many strenuous opponents, who 
might think too large a sum wholly 
misapplied. When the noble lord 
was censured for proposing the vote 
in question, the difficult and painful 
situauon 
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situation in which he was placed 
ought not to be forgotten. Hehad 
to consider, on the one hand, their 
reverence for the public measures 
of his deceased friend, and the pri- 
yate attachment to his person and 
family; and on the other, he was 
to pay regard’ to the general sense 
of the nation, and to the propriety 
of obtaining an unanimous vote. 
All things taken into view, he 
(Mr. Wilberforce) thought that the 
just medium had been discovered. 
Having long known and as long 
valued and admired Mr, Perceval, 
he wished to bear his public testi- 
mony to his virtues, Although he 
had frequently felt it necessary to 
differ from him, he could declare, 
with perfect sincerity, that of all the 
men he (Mr. Wilberforce) had ever 
known, he had never been acquaint- 
ed with a single individual who ap- 
peared so instinctively to obey the 
impulse of duty. He had known 
him nearly thirty-five years, and he 
had often said in private what he 
would now repeat in public, that he 
never saw an individual placed in 
such a high and dignified situation, 
who so instinctively obeyed the im- 
pulse of duty and conscience. One 
of the highest tributes that could 
be paid to man, had been given last 
night by.an honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread), It did equal 
honour to the individual who spoke 
it, and to the individual of whom it 
Was uttered. With natural liveli- 
hess Of temper, and a great flow of 
wit, he never had said any thing 
thar could give the slightest sensa- 
ton of pain beyond the moment. 
He (Mr. Wilberforce) had hea: d 
oe — frequently speak of 
wn rad treated him with 
aes ~. Pd injustice, but any 
ther . > mn was willing to go fur- 
inclined aN censure than he was 
ms OC seemed to be ever on 
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his guard in that particular, by the 
spontaneous result of nature, and 
not by the forced contrivances of 
art. A man of more real sweetness 
of temper—a man more highly 
blest by nature, was never known, 
or one in whom goodness of dispo- 
sition was more deeply rooted. On 
the whole, as the sum-recommended 
by the noble lord was most likely to 
ensure the approbation of all, Mra 
Wilberforce thought it better thata 
little violence should be done to the 
feelings, rather than object to it; 
it was, in truth, a higher question 
than any that concerned a few 
thousands. The family would 
doubtless be much more highly 
gratified in obtaining a smaller, 
frank, warm, and unanimous vote, 
than in receiving a larger amount, 
which might be deemed, even by a 
few, unnecessary and improper ex- 
travagance. The debates on this 
subject were renewed several times, 
when at length it was agreed that 
Mrs. Perceval should have 50,0002, 
and 2000/. a year for her life: that 
the eldest son should immediately 
have 1000/7. per ann. for life, which 
on the death of his mother should 
be increased to 20007. a year. A 
public monument was also voted 
to the memory of the deceased 
minister. 

May 21.—Mr. Stewart Wortley 
tated, that an administration was 
on the eve of being formed, which, 
so far from being able to conduct 
the government of the country in 
any way conducive to the safety and 
prosperity of the empire and their 
own honour, there was every reason 
to appreliend would only serve to 
plunge us deeper into those difficul- 
ties from which they were utteny 
unable to rescue us. Thus feeling, 
and satisfied as he was that the 
persons about to be called in did not 
possess the confidence of the coun- 
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try, he should call upon the house 
to address his royal highness the 
prince regent, praying nm to form 
an efficient administration.— Mr. 


Wortley, after stating that he had 


always been m the habit of support- 
ing Mr. Perceval’s administration, 
and that he was actuated in his pre- 


sent conduct solely by a sense of 


public duty and of public danger, 
moved, “ ‘That an humble address 
be presented to his royal highness 
the prince regent, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to take 
such measures as are best calculated 
to the promotion of a strong and 
efficient administration.” 

Mr. Eyre opposed the motion as 
unconstitutional, as it was calling 
upon the house fo interfere with the 
royal prerogative in the undoubt- 
ed right of the crown to choose its 
awn servants: he therefore moved 
that the house should proceed to 
ne orders ot the dav. 

Lord Milton said, that the mo- 
tion was perfectly constitutional, 
ind that the present ministers had 
admitted their own inczpacity by 
applying to others for aid. 

Sir Francis Burdett was of opi- 
nion that no change of men would 
be productive ot lasting benetit 
without a total change of measures. 
Lhe only administration fitted for 
he present awful situation of affairs 
was one that was pledged to the ap. 
pecation of the national resources 
to national objects only,—that was 
piedgved to the free admission of all 
their tellow subjects to every ; : 


, 
. 


cal advantage, independent « their 
conscientious adherence to any of 
the sects of christianitv,—and above 
all, that was pledged to a fair and 
constituuonal reform of the repre. 
sentation of the people inthat house. 
Vhe pation had now witnessed all 
sorts of administrations; those pos- 
sessing, as it was said, all the talents, 


and those excluding all the talente, 
They had been headed too by Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, and yet our 
situation had every year proved 
worse. The same system had bee 
persevered in, which had served 
enly to augment our burthens 
and increase our evils. Considering 
all this, he should propose an amend. 
ment expressive of the necessity of 
his royal highness naming an admi- 
nistration founded on the principles 
he had laid down. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought that the 
proposed motion was an unconsti- 
tutional one, and should therefore 
resist it. It would be proper to 
wait, in order that the house should 
be able to judge of the measures to 
be pursued, of which they were in 
ignorance. 

Mr. Ward said, they had _ been 
lately told that in Mr. Perceval all 
the deficiencies of the administration 
were supplied, such were his talents 
and popularity. If such were the 
case, tt Was not a little curious, that 
having lost such a head, the admi- 
nistration could hope to go on with 
any success. ‘Their late attempt to 
form a coalition with a noble mar- 
quis and aright honourable gentle. 
man, he considered as a most isin- 
cere one,—a mere pretext, imended 
to afford them an opportunity of 
remaining in office without any ad- 
dition to their strength; for they 
had invited those persons to Sul- 
render all their principles, charac 
ter, and pledges. It was the duty 
of the house to interfere on such an 
occasion with their advice. 

Mr. Ryder was convinced that 
such a proceeding would be most 
unconstitutional. He was not now 
a member of the government, but 
he knew that the offers made to his 
richt honourable friend had been 
made with perfect sincerity. Ast 
the capability of the noble lord = 
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at the head of the government 
{lord Liverpool), he would only 
state, that Mr. Pict had declared, 
some time previous to his death, 
that there was not a man in the 

Pranks of opposition better qualified 
for the management of public af- 
fairs, with the exception only of Mr. 
Fox.—He could not believe it pos- 
sible that the house would agree to 
4 motion, which went to show that 
all those measures it had hitherto 
approved, as essential to the glory 
and security of the empire, were in 
reality detrimental to’ its best in- 
terests. 

Mr. Canning, after alluding to 
the offers just made to him, pro- 
ceeded to support the motion. In 
compliance with the scruples of his 
venerable sovereign, he had not 
pressed the catholic question on a 
former occasion; but what he had 
yielded to the conscience of the 
king, he should not yield to the 
convenience of ministers. He saw 
no disposition in them ever to sup- 
port the catholic claims: instant 
concession he was not in favour of ; 
all he wanted was, that those claims 
should be seriously considered by 
government, with a view of conced- 
ing all that could be conceded with 
Safety. 

Lerd Castlereagh did not deny 
the right of the house to interfere 
with its advice to the sovereion, 
but the grounds should be well 
weighed previously. The members 
ot government had been sincerely 
anxious in their attempt to gain ad- 
ditional strength ; and if they had 
failed, werethey to blame ?—Would 
ther have acted with common cou- 
rage or propriety, had they aban- 
doned their posts because the hand 
of an essassin had deprived them of 
the services of Mr. Perceval? As 
‘or his own part, he had tendered 
His resignation, in order that no ob- 
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stacles should stand in the way of 
any arrangement his royal highness 
might think proper to make, 
That offer wasnot accepted, and he 
conceived it his duty to stand by the 
sovereign in a moment of difficul- 
ty.—Ass to the catholic question, 
he again averred, that though the 
catholics did supportthe union from 
an understanding that something 
should be done for them, yet no 
pledge had been given by govern. 
ment. ‘The war in the peninsula 
was conducted on the greatest pos- 
sible scale. ‘The present motion 
would only serve to throw a discre- 
dit on the administration, when 
there was little prospect of forming 
a beiter. 

After some further debate, a di- 
vision ensued, when the motion was 
carried against ministers by a ma- 
jority of four, there being 174 for 
it, and 170 against it—A motion 
was then made, that the address 
should be carried to the regent by 
such members of the house as were 
privy counsellors. ‘This was op- 
posed by ministers, and fegatived 
by a majority of two.—It was then 
proposed that the movér and se- 
conder (Mr. Wortley and lord 
Milton) should carry up the ad- 
dress ; which was carried, 

May 22.—Mr, Stewart Wortley 
and lord Milton appeared at the 
bar. A perfect silence prevailed.— 
Mr. Wortley stated, that he had 
waited on his royal highness the 
prince regent, in pursuance of the 
order of the house, and laid before 
him a copy of their late resolution 5 
when his royal highness was gra- 
ciously pleased to answer as fel- 
lows :—* I shall take into my seti- 
ous and immediate consideration 
the resolution now laid before me 
by the order of the house of com- 


mons,’’ 
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House of lords, Jine 3.—The 
duke of Norfolki—Previous to the 
ae of the house, I wish, 
my lords, to ask a question of the 
noble earl (Liv erpoo!) opposite. 
Lf, however, the noble earl, who ap- 
pears to be acting in the important 
station which we ‘all know he held, 
is still minister, and likely to con- 
tinue so, I have no question to ask 
of him. If also he is no longer a 
minister, I have no question to ask 
of him; but if he is only minister 
for two or three days, until his suc- 
cessor is appointed, then I wish to 
have some information as to the 
present situ: ition of public affairs. 

The earl of Liverpool. — My 
lords, | in answer to the que stion put 
by the noble duke, I have to state 
to this house, that I am in the same 
situation in which I was last Friday 
se"nnight, and that, in consequence 
ot a well-known event that then took 


place, | am only continuing in that 
situation until bis royal highness the 
prince re gent shall be graciously 


pleased to signity his pleasure us to 
any future arrangement. 

The marquis Wellesley.— Al- 
though, my lords, I og not been 
personally called upon, I still feel 
it my duty to state to this house 
the share which I have haa in the 


transactions which have recently 
taken place, with a2 view to the 
forming of some arrangement to 


mect the alarming di ithculties of 
the present crisis, My lords, bis 
royal highness the prince regent, 
acting in the name at a on the be- 
h alt ot hes mi yesty, Was «i 


4acbousiy 
ple aed. to lay his conin 


ands uy on 

° ae a) hb: ] } 

weds & to sii Oy highn 5S 
pimen alah: a view to 
jormMaion of an administration. In 
to th 0 $s¢ eoq] nr lands l 
stated to his royal highness my 
opinion with all that deference 


i : ‘ . : " 
, sited ‘2a duc to his Cralicd TALS, 
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but at the same time with all thar 
freedom which, I humbly contend, 
it is a duty that a privy counsellor 
owes to his sovereign and the coun. 
try touse. [have this d: ay tendered 
to his roy al highness my resignas 
tion of the authority which his 
royal highness was pleased to vest 
in me with a view to the arrange. 
ment of an administration; which 
resignation his royal highness has 
been graciously pleased to accept, 
My lords, I deeply lament that the 
most dreadful personal animosities, 
that the most terrible difficulties, 
arising Out of questions the most 
complicated and important, should 
have interposed obstacles to prevent 
that arrangement which it was so 
highly desirable, which it was so 
eseential to the interests and the 
welfare of the country, to make. 
‘That such personal animosities and 
such difficulties should have pres 
vented the so much wished-for, the 
so highly desired and desirable ar- 
rangement, at so arduous and peril. 
ous a crisis, is indeed most deeply 
to be deplored. In consequence of 
these results, T humbly solicited of 
his royal highness permissien, and 
his royal highness was graciously 
pleased to give me full authority to 
state to this house, if your lordships 
shall desire it, all the circumstances 
attending the progress of this trans- 
action in which I have had any 
share. But, my lords, if I may be 
permitted to advise your lordsh 'PS 
that advice is, not to call fo rsucha 
disclo: ure, convinced as | am most 
fuilv, that in the ae situation 
of the country such disclosure 
would be hi; ghly mischievous to the 
sublic miterests, If, however, your 
:dships command me to make the 
diselovur e; I shall teel it my duty, 
un “vr am ready to make it; but al- 


low me afain to advise your lord- 
ships not to call for it, under a tuil 
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conviction that, at the present crisis, 
it would be highly mischievous. — 

Lord Grenville.-—My lords, in 
agreeing in opinion as to the impro- 
priety, at the present moment, of 
calling for the disclosure alluded 
to by the noble marquis, I may be 
permitted to state, that in the little 
share which my noble friend near 
me, and myself, have had in the 
transaction referred to, we have no- 
thing to disguise, nothing to cone 
ceal, nothing that we shall not be 
anxious should be publicly stated, 
whenever the proper moment for 
so doing arrives. After stating this, 
little else remains for me to say ; 
nor should I have risen upon the 
present occasion, had it not been 
for the allusion made by the noble 
marquis to dreadful personal ani- 
mosities, which had interposed ob- 
stacles in the way of a wished-for 
arrangement. My lords, for my 
noble friend and myself, I can most 
distinctly say, that we were actuated 
by no feeling of animosity, by no 
personal feeling whatever; that we 
were actuated by nothing but a 
feeling for the public interests, a 
desire for the public welfare, and 
a2 anxiety to set aside every other 
consideration save those which arose 
out of public principles and public 
interests; and I do most distinctly 
disclaim any of those feelings of 
personal animosity to which the 
noble marquis has alluded, 

The earl of Moira.—Whilst I 
fully agree, my lords, in the opi- 
nion which has been expressed, that 
itwould be highly mischievous and 
improper to make the disclosure 
alluded to by the noble marquis, 
I cannot but most deeply lament 
the unfortunate turn which this 
hegotiation has taken. It has been 
my office, my lords, in the course 
of this negotiation, to be the hum- 
ble instrument of conciliation ; and 
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it has been my earnest endeavour 
to smooth those difficulties which 
unhappily interposed obstacles in 
the way of an arrangement so high- 
ly desirable in the present crisis of 
our fate; but I deeply lament to 
state, that differences and estrange- 
ments have rendered those endea- 
vours unavailing, My lords, I be- 
lieve, nay, IL have no doubt, that 
persons who interpose those obsta- 
cles have convinced themselves that 
they possess a conciliatory disposi- 
tion, and that they have induced 
their own minds to believe, that 
what they urge is a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, 1 can- 
not, however, but lament that points 
of form snould stand in the way of 
a conciliation, and an arrangement 
which is so essential to the interests 
and the welfare of the country; 
but I am satisfied that it is all mis- 
apprehension, that nothing but mis- 
apprehension stands in the way, 
and I trust that before the house 
mects again some arrangement will 
be made satisfactory to the couns 
try. 

Earl Grey.—My lords, I can- 
not but think that the noble lord 
who has just sat down has in some 
degree overstepped the line which 
other noble lords have thought it 
right to adopt, in regulating their 
conduct upon this occasion, Tam 
thoroughly aware, my lords, of the 
anxiety of that noble lord in the 
service of the prince who now pose 
sesses the sovereignty, and of his 
zeal for the public interests; and 
it is to these motives alone that 
I attribute his having, in my opi- 
nion, overstepped the line observed 
by others upon this occasion. My 
lords, the noble earl (Moira) has 
spoken of points of form interpos- 
ing obstacles in the way of the pro- 
posed arrangement. I am anxious 


to semoye any misapprehension 
which 
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which may arise from this expres- 
sion; and [ trust your lordships will 
give me credit when I state, that in 
the little share which my _ nvble 
friend and myself had in this trans- 
action (only since last Monday) 
we were not actuated by any con- 
sideration of points of form, but 
by that of principles, which, if not 
fundamental to the constitution, are 
at least essential to the existence ot 
a government, with a view to the 
interests and the welfare of the 
country, [am also anxious to re- 
move any misappreheusionthat may 
arise from an expression used by 
the noble marquis, and which I con- 
fess I do not exactly understand. 
The noble marquis has spoken of 
‘dreadtul personal animosities’ in- 
terposing obstacles * the wav of 
the proposed@arrangtmMent. I trust 
that your lordships will give me cre- 
dit when | state, and that the noble 
marquis will do me the justice to 
acknow!led ve, that in the letle share 
I had in this transaction I was not 
actuated by any feeling of personal 
animosity, but actuated alone by 
public considerations, arising out 
of my conviction of public prin- 
cipies, and my view of public in- 
terests— (the mar quits Weilesi yn dled 
assent, and called Hear, hear!) My 


, 
lords, such considerations alone ac. 
tuated my conduct in this 
action; and when the proper time 
arrives for that conduct tobe known, 
such w ill be proved to be rie t2 


} bat Cl $ 
the present period, [am fully satis- 
hed, 8 2 most unht momert for 


maki ig” the disc] sure. 
Lhe question for adjourning ti) 
Friday was then put 


* 


rm bi U ‘ al I ied. 


In the house of commons Mr. 
Canring said: Havine been the 
channei of communicating to the 
house on M nday the circumstance 


that a noble friend of mine, marquis 
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Wellesley, had on that day received 
authority from his royal highness 
the prince regent to proceed to the 
formation of a new administration, 
I feel it incumbent upon me -this 
day to state to the house, being in 
possession of the information, that 
my noble friend has this morning 
resigned that authority again into 
the hands of his royal highness, | 
shall accompany this disclosure with 
no observation, unless I might be per. 
mitted earnestly to deprecate discuss 
sion, Which can be productive of no 
good, and may lead to great mischief 
by kindling animosities, which are 
certainly not wanted to add to the 
embarrassments of the country. Be- 
ing now, however, in possession of 
the information, and havit® been 
on the former day the channel of 
communication of the one fact, I 
thought I should be yuilty of some- 
thing like delusion if I had not 
communicated the other.—Ad. 
journed, 

Jane 5.—Earl Moira said, My 
lords, J rise to discharge a duty 
which a noble marquis, whom I res 
gret I do not see in his place, had 
he been present, I am convinced, 
would have been anxious to per 
form; but it concerns a subject 
of such unprecedented importance, 
that I could not persuade myself 
to deter it beyond the present m0- 
ment. The house will perfectly 
recollect an expression em} loyed 
by a noble marquis (Wellesley) on 
a fermer night, in which he al 
di ful hersonal anima siliesy 

ie complained had existed: 

I am convinced that the phrase he 
employed escaped hits lips without 
lavinge particular relation to any 
individual; but it went forth to the 
public, and an application has beea 
made of it of a most mischievous 
nature.. From what passed here on 
the same evening it was found dil 
ficuit 
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Geult, if not impossible, to apply 
to any noble lord present ; and it 
has been construed as pointing to 
the highest quarter, and of course 
‘t is calculated to produce the most 
haneful effect on the public mind. 
It is to rebut most directly any 
such insinuation that I now obtrude 
myself upon your lordships’ notice. 
Could it for a moment be intended, 
that dreadtul personal animosities 
were felt by she exalted personage 
who now fills the station of a father 
to his people? My lords, from my 
jong experience of that most distin- 
vuished personage, and from what 
] have recently witnessed of his 
disposition towards all classes of his 
countrymen, I venture to state, that 
nothing could be more unfounded, 
nothing could be more unjust, than 
such an assertion. I am certain, 
that if the noble marquis‘ could 
have imagined that the expression 
he used would have been thus per- 
verted, he wou!d without hesitation 
have recalled it before he quitted 
the house. In the transactions to 
which: these words had reference, I 
have to state most distinctly that 
nothing of that quality existed ; 
and that in the projected formation 
ot the cabinet, as on the one hand 
the illustrious personage to whom I 
have alluded never did suggest one 
individual as a fit member, never 
did shackle or confine the authority 
given by him to the marquis, and 
uever did make the reservation of 
a single seat to be filled upon sub- 
sequent consideration; so, on the 

her hand, there never was a sti- 
| ation for the exclusion of any 
pers m of any description ; but that 
he tullest powers were given to the 
ge lord commissioned to form 
ite tee a pee 
could be > : on icta pian that 

na ggested for the establish- 
met of a sovernment competent 
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to discharge the public functions of 
the nation in the present most awful 
crisis. Having stated thus much in 
explanation, I do not wish now to 
enter upon other topics that may 
provoke discussion; but I beg it te 
be understood that I am perfectly 
ready, when called upon, to go more 
fully into the general subject ; but, 
from what occurred on a preceding 
evening, | imagine that I shall be 
allowed to act on my own discre- 
tion. Iam, however, in the com- 
mand of the house, and I shall, if 
it be required, give any information 
that [ have it in my power to come 
muinicate. At present I apprehend 
that I have discharged my duty to 
the country, in explaining an ex- 
pression which, from misconstruce 
tion, had been applied to the most 
injurious purposes, 

Lord Grenville.—It would, my 
lords, have been far more satisfac 
tory to me, if my noble friend, who 
has just resumed his seat, had cone 
fined his statement to the single 
point of assurmg you of a fact 
which I trust none doubt; that 
whatever discussions may havetaken 
place, and whatever conduct may 
have been pursued, with regard to 
recent transactions, nothing is to be 
ascribed to motives of personal ant- 
mosity. i agree with my noble 
friend, that the phrase employed by 
the noble marquis on a former night 
is to be considered as an expression 
incidentally diopping from him, and 
to which so much importance ts not 
to be attaclied as it seemed to claim, 
and as it naturally received. This 
statement I give as my beli f, and 
I should have contented myself with 
re-asserting what I told the house 
on Wednesday, and what | am sure 
every man who has witnessed any 
part of my conduct, or that of my 
noble friend behind me (earl Grey)» 
would give us credit tor; — 
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the course of these transactions, 
whether our decision were or were 
not dictated by a true sense of con- 
sticutional principles, whethe= it were 
or were not dictated by a just view, 
as I continue to think, of the nature 
of the proposition made to us, 
throughout the whole of our con- 
duct the faintest appearance of per- 
sonal animosity is not to be traced, 
nor indeed did it exist in our bosoms 
towards any individuals who could 
by possibility be concerned in the 
arrangements in agitation. I have 
before disclaimed, and I do now 
again solemnly disclaim, so un- 
worthy, so dishonourable a feeling, 
unfit to have place in the minds of 
public men at any period, but above 
all most unfit to have place in the 
mind of any man who entertains 
the design of partaking in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 
country at this awful and mo- 
mentous crisis. Had my noble 
friend confined himsclif to an ex- 
lanation merely upon this subject, 
; should not have felt the smallest 
disposition to trouble the house on 
the present occasion with a single 
word; for I concur with him that at 
this moment i: is desirable that all 
discussion upon the general question 
should as much as possible be 
avoided ; but 1 cannot help remark- 
ing that, althongh I doubt not my 
noble friend’s understanding, | think 
he has asserted what is by no means 
correct. I must take leave to state, 
that the impression made upon my 
mind by an official and authorised 
paper, which I was called upon to 
consider, is completely at Variance 
with that which he has expressed, 
It was distinctly notified to me in 
that document, that the prince re- 
gent had signified his royal pleasure 
as to the persons who should fil 
particular offices. Four individuals 
Were expressly named, and the 


places they should occupy as mem. 
bers of the cabinet pointed out jp 
the written proposal that was sub. 
mitted to my inspection. It is ne 
cessary for me to give this explana. 
tion, because upon that understand. 
ing of the words, to my mind ob 
vious and unequivocal, rested the 
decision which I felt myself com. 
pelled to form. I sincerely regret 
that the noble marquis principally 
instrumental in these_transactions 
is not now present to state to the 
house his construction of the terms 
employed, thus affording an ex 
planation equally important to him. 
self and to the country. 

Earl Moira.—You must, my 
lords, be sensible, that were I to 
discuss the subject alluded to by 
my noble friend who last addressed 
you, I should enter upon an investi- 
gation as impolitic as laborious and 
regular, because it is impossible 
that the house should be able to 
exercise a mature judgement, or 
to form a deliberate opinion, when 
there are no facts before it to afford 
the requisite information. It would 
be the more improper, in the ab- 
sence of the individual who is most 
materially and immediately con 
cerned. With respect, however, to 
the conduct of the noble marquis, 
I would observe, that in my humble 
judgement it is impossible that any 
man placed in a situation of such 
difficulty could have conducted 
himself with more high honour or 
more delicate uprightness. 

Earl Grey.—It is far from my 
wish to prolong any discussion on 
this subject, in the state in which at 
present it stands, and I should cet+ 
tainly have done what my noble 
friend (lord Grenville) stated to be 
his intention, namely, abstained from 
troubling the house with a single 
word, if the statement made by 
noble earl who spoke last had not 
plac 
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jaced me in a situation where it 
was necessary to clear myself at 
least from misapprehension. It is 
unquestionably my wish ie no 
ex parte statements should go forth 
to the world before the whole of 
this important question shall be 
thoroughly and completely exa- 
mined; but it is above all things 
necessary that I should stand clear 
in the opinion of your lordships, 
and in the estimation of the public ; 
and if an erroneous assertion has 
been hazarded by my noble friend 
(lord Moira), however pure may 
have been his intention, 1 must beg 
leave to correct it: if it be directly 
adverse to the judgement I have 
formed after due deliberation, it is 
necessary that I should state to this 
house, and to the country, that, in 
the decision I adopted, I was guided, 
as I think correctly, by a diametri- 
cally opposite interpretation. I un- 
derstand the noble earl (Moira) to 
maintain, in the first place, that the 
~ regent, in the communication 
is royal highness thought fit to 

make to my noble friend below me, 
had named no particular person to 
fill any particular situation; and, in 
the second place, that the proposal 
came to us perfectly uncircum- 
scribed and unfettered by previous 
supulations. That the noble earl 
does so understand it I cannot for 
a instant doubt, and I much la- 
ment that the noble marquis who 
was the channel of this authorised 
communication is not present to 
give his interpretation ; but having 
received that authorised communi- 
a hrst personally and verbally 
baie, and atervands when i 
secant to wring, and hav 
miyesvod it according to the 
mitual and obvious import of the 
met at tpossible for me to 
» OF tO act now, regarding 


Proposition, in any other way 
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than that which was dictated by 
the plain construction of the lan- 
Buage employed. I must here beg 
eave to read from the written do- 
cument a single paragraph, the 
substance of which was first per 
sonally made known to me: 

‘That his royal highness the 
prince regent has signified his plea- 
sure that marquis Wellesley should 
conduct the formation of a govern- 
ment in all its branches, and should 
be first commissioner of the trea. 
sury; and that lord Moira, lord 
Erskine, and Mr. Canning, should 
be members of the cabinet.—That 
it was probable that a cabinet formed 
on an enlarged basis must be com- 
posed of twelve or thirteen mem- 
bers; that the prince regent wished 
lords Grey and Grenville, on the 
part of their friends, to recommend 
for his royal highness’s approbation 
the names of four persons, if the 
cabinet should consist of twelve, 
and of five persons, if it should 
consist of thirteen members, to be 
appointed by his royal highness the 
prince regent to fill such situations 
as might hereaiter be arranged.— 
That his royal highness the prince 
regent left the selection of the 
names to lords Grey and Grenville, 
without any instruction or personal 
exclusion.—That, in completing the 
arrangements, the prince regent has 
granted to marquis Wellesley the 
entire liberty to propose the names 
of any persons to hold places in his 
royal highness’s councils, or any 
other persons.’ 

This, my lords, was the proe 
position made to us, and which we 
understand as naming particular 
persons, and as limiting, circume 
scribing, and providing by previous 
stipulated arrangement, that parti- 
cular places shall be assigned to 
such particular persons, Under 
such circumstances, I need scarcely 


add, 
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add, the proposal met with my de- 
cided refusal, sanctioned by the con- 
currence of my noble friend before 
me (lord Grenville), after consult- 
ing with my noble friend behind me 
(lord cose spam It is true, the 
subsequent explanations have been 
afforded by the ..oble earl (Moira), 
but without professing to have any 
instructions of authority from the 
rince regent. In doing so, I give 
ba full credit for that anxious de- 
sire to promote the interests, tran- 
quillity and prosperity of the na- 
tion, which throughout life he has 
uniformly displayed. These expla- 
nations were, however, private and 
personal, for the purpose, as he con- 
ceived, of removing an imputation 
upon his conduct; but, as I have 
before said, they were not of an of- 
ficial character. That he was not 
vested with any powers for this 
purpose is confirmed by a letter 
from the noble marquis, who, re- 
ferring to these explanations, stated 
distinctly, that neither be nor the 
noble earl had authority to make 
any but private communications, 
and he expressed his regret that 
they had not the prince regent’s 
express commands to enter into 
such explanations as he deemed 
necessary. I have thought it due 
to myself, and to my triends, to 
notice distinctly these facts; and 
they were further necessary in an- 
swer to what fell from the noble 
earl on the subject of the delay 
which has occurred, ‘T’o the pri- 
vate communications, with the con. 
currence of my noble friend, I re- 
turned a prompt answer, in which 
I referred to the former official pa- 
per, containing the authorised pro- 
posal upon which 1 had already 
communicated my determination ;: 
at the same time I felt chat these 
ayes we explanations, if subsequent- 
y sanctioned, might remove some 
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of the obvious objections to the de, 
tail, yet they in no degree altered 
the general principle on which } 
had rested my previous decision, 
Thus much it appeared necessary 
that I should say, to prevent the 
possibility of misapprehension; and 
I lament sincerely, that in cong. 
quence of the speech of the noble 
earl it was utterly impossible fo 
me to remain silent. 

; Lord Moira replied; and he was 
followed by lord Erskine, the duke 
of Athol, and the marquis of 
Douglas, 

Lord Boringdon said, My lords, 
having the honour to be in the ha. 
bits of friendship with the noble 
marquis who has been alluded to, 
I think it right (although I have 
no communication with him upon 
the subject), particularly afcer what 
has tallen from the noble duke re 
specting the expression used by my 
noble friend, of ¢ dreadful personal 
animosities,’ to state to your lord. 
ships my firm conviction that th 
expression alluded to dropped from 
my noble friend inadvertently, 
Certain 1 am, that it never was ia 
the slightest degree mtended to ap- 
ply to that high authority on whos 
part it has been so justly and pro 
perly disclaimed; and I am fully 
satisfied that‘it was not intended to 
apply to any individual, but was 
really inadvertently dropped by mr 
noble friend at the moment. My 
noble friend may have had to ¢ 
counter with prejudices and dis 
likes; but I am satisfied that there 
did not nor does exist, on the pat 
of any individual, any thing bk 
personal animosity ; nor did my 
noble friend intend so to apply as 
phrase. My lords, if I may be per 
mitted to say a few words asto ti 
cause of the failure of the negot 
tion conducted by my noble friend, 
1 do believe that its failure ar* 
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not from any causes that would 
have actually prevented its ulti- 
mate success, but from my noble 
friend having in the first mstance 
conceived too sanguine an idea of 
ccess. 

The lord chancellor.—My lords, 
Iam so strongly convinced of the 
impropriety of continuing this dis- 
cussion, particularly when there is 
no question before the house, that 
I shall fecl it my duty to move an 
adjournment, or at least (there be- 
ing some bills to come under the 
consideration of the house) to move 
that this house do at its rising ad- 
journ till Monday. I have heard, 
however, with great satisfaction, 
the noble lord (Boringdon) state, 
that the expression used by the 
noble marquis, not now present, 
of dreadful personal animosities, 
does not apply to any imdividual 
whatever. Had there been any 
question under discussion which in- 
volved this point, I should have 
heard all that might have been said 
by any noble lords upon this sub- 
ject; meaning myself, at the con- 
clusion, to have most distinctly dis- 
claimed, on the part of mycelf and 
all those individuals whom I know, 
any feelings whatever of personal 
animosity. And to prove, my lords, 
that I entertain no feelings of ani- 
mosity towards the noble marquis 
(Wellesley) who is not now pre- 
sent, I do most earnestly entreat 
your lordships not to proceed in 
this discussion in the absence of 
that noble marquis. My lords, upon 
a subject in which the expressions 
used by that noble marquis form 
© Prominent and material a part 
of it, I do earnestly hope that your 
lordships will think it proper not to 
Proceed further in this discussion 
When that noble marquis is not 
present, 


Che discussion here terminated 
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for the present, but it was several 
times renewed in both houses. 

June 8.—The earl of Liverpool. 
—My lords, before-moving an ad- 
journment, I think it right to say 
a few words with reference to the 
questions put to me by a noble duke 
relative to the situation of the ad- 
ministration on a former evening, 
and in consequence of which some 
discussion then took place. I have 
now to state to your lordships, that 
his royal highness thé prince regent 
has been this day pleased to appoint 
me first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, and that his royal highness 
has given authority for completing 
the other arrangements of the ad- 
ministration. 

The duke of Norfolk.—My 
lords, the noble earl has referred to 
some questions which I thought it 
my duty to put on a former even- 
ing; the noble earl then referred to 
a well-known event, in consequence 
of which he only held his office tll 
the appointment of a successor 5 
that event, as is well known, was 
an address voted in another place, 
praying his royal highness the prince 
rerent to form a stronger and more 
efficient administration. We are 
now informed, that the noble earl 
is appointed the minister of his 
royal highness, although I am not 
aware of the existence of any cir- 
cumstance to do away the event 
which the noble earl referred to on 
a former evening, as a reason why 
he was then holding office only un- 
til the appointment of a successor. 
‘The noble earl, however, being the 
minister of the government, I now 
wish to ask a question with re- 
ference to our differences with the 
United States of America, which,’ 
by the last accounts from thence, 
have reached a point ef hostility 
that may yet, however, be averted 
by timely acts on the part of this 
govern- 
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ernment. The lapse of a single 
y may make a difference of the 
greatest importance; for an act done 
promptly on the part of this govern- 
ment may yet avert all the conse. 
uences of hostility on the part of 
rica. I cannot undertake to 
assign reasons at length for a mo- 
tion, which I should wish to make, 
for rescinding the orders in council, 
and shall therefore confine myself 
to a question. I wish to know 
whether there is any intention on 
the part of the government to re- 
scind the orderst council? 

The earl of Liverpool.—My 
lords, with refererice to the event 
alluded to by the noble duke, 
namely, the address voted in an- 
other place, praying for a stronger 
and more eticient administration, 
I think it my duty to state, that, 
immediately on that address being 
voted, I humbly requested of his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
on the part of my colleagues and 
myself, that we might not be any 
obstacles in the way of the pro- 
posed arrangement; and I trust 
your lordships will do me the jus- 
tice to believe, that in the negotia- 
tions Which have taken place I have 
been no obstacle whatever to the 
carrying into effect the prayer of 
that address. But, my lords, un- 
der the circumstances which have 
taken place, I should have shrunk 
from my duty to the prince, and 
from my duty to the country, if I 
had now declined to accept the ap- 
es which his royal highness 
1as been pleased to confer pon me. 
With respect fo what has been stated 
by the noble duke regarding Ame- 
rica, there have heen undoubtedly 
some acts passed by the legislative 
assemblies of the United States, 
tending mare than preceding acts 
toa hostile character; but the noble 

@uke ismistakenin givencredittothe 
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reports which have been in circyla, 
tion of any acts of a decidedly hog. 
tile nature having been resorted to, 
As to the orders in council, the 
subject is now, and has been for 
some time, before your lordships, 
involved in an inquiry which at 
the present moment tends to a ter. 
mination. When the whole of the 
evidence is before the house, it will 
be for your lordships to determine 
what measures ought to be taken 
with regard to the orders in coun 
cil. Tam not aware that it would 
be fitting to say more at present on 
the subject. 
The earl of Motra.—My lords, 
had I not been anticipated by the 
noble earl (Liverpool), I should 
have felt it my duty to state to 
your lordships the fact which the 
noble earl has announced, of his 
being intrusted by his royal high- 
ness the prince regent with the au. 
thority to form an administration. 
My lords, in the exercise of the au 
thority for that purpose intrusted 
to me by his royal highness, I ex 
erted my utmost endeavours to fulfil 
that mission. Were the object merely 
to fill up appointments with men of 
talents, there could be no difficulty, 
there being amply sufficient talent 
in the country for the supply of men 
of ability to the offices of the state; 
but, at a moment like the present, 
I felt that I should not do my duty 
in the execution of the high trust 
reposed in me, if I did not use my 
utmost endeavours to conciliate the 
differences of public men, and wo 
form an administration, upon public 
principles, which should at once 
possess the full and entire confidence 
of the country. That I have failed 
in these endeavours 1 most deeply 
lamer>. Deeply lamenting it, how 
ever, as I do, there is still this com 
lation, that throughout the nego 
tation which it has been my a 





I have met with the 
to carry On 4. 
utmost frankness and candour on 
the part of public men on all sides 
to whom I applied, and I owe it 
particularly to the noble earl (Li- 
verpoo!) and his colleagues to state, 
that they met my proposals wita 
the utmost frankness and candour. 
My lords, there is still more this 
eater consolation, that it is now 
testified to the public, that, on the 
part of his royal highness the prince 
regent, there was, in the proposition 
submitted by his authority to my 
noble friends, no reservation what- 
ever, and that it was made with the 
most entire disposition to give every 
effect to the wish expressed by the 
other branch of the legislature. 
That the endeavours made in obe- 
dience to that authority have failed 
I must again most deeply lament. 
The result has been, that the noble 
earl (Liverpool) has received au- 
thority from his royal highness the 
prince regent to form an admini- 
tion, Which I hope may prove satis- 
factory to the country. Under the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try, and atter what has happened, 
[ shall feel it my duty to give my 
support to that administration so 
lar as is consistent with those public 
pnnciples which I have so often 
avowed in this house. 

The earl of Liverpool moved 
that the house do now adjourn. 

Che marquis Wellesley.—It may 
probably be expected of me, my 
lords, that I should enter into 
‘ome explanation respecting what 
took place at the last mecting of 

house with reference to some 
*xpression used by me on a pre- 
ceding evening, My lords, with 
arect tO my not attending my 
ney , this house at its last meet- 
Sag ae may be permitted to 
Bs sha alg thing can be set off 
ganst the duty of attending this 
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house, that I really thought my 
presente would be an obstacle to 
the arrangement which I then hoped 
might be made, and I was therefore 
absent. My lords, when I notified 
to this house that I had resigned 
the commission intrusted to me by 
his royal highness the prince regent, 
I then announced that I had full au- 
thority trom his royal highness to 
state to the house, if sun toni 
should desire it, all the circum. 
stances connected with my conduct 
in that negotiation; and I again 
state, that I have that full authority, 
and that I am ready, if your lord. 
ships so please, at this or any future 
time, to go over, point by point, 
every thing that relates to my con- 
duct in this negotiation. My lerds, 
my object was, throughout this ne- 
gotiation, that three great principles 
should form the basis of the pro- 
posed arrangement :—First, That 
the laws affecting his majesty’s Ro- 
man catholic subjects should be 
taken into consideration, with a 
view to a conciliatory adjustment. 
Secondly, That the war in the 
peninsula should be carried on 
with adequate vigour. And, thirdly, 
That theadministration tobe formed 
should not consist of the talents, 
the opinions, or the strength of one 
party ; that the strength of one party 
should not be the strength of the 
country; that the opinions of a 
party should not be the system of 
a country ; but that, in the present 
complication of partics and opi- 
nions, the administration should be 
formed, from all parties, of indivi- 
duals agrecing in the first two prin- 
ciples 1 have mentioned, and com- 
ing to an arrangement upon other 
matters. Now, my lords, with re- 
spect to an expression which I used 
on the evening alluded to, to which, 
subsequently, much reference was 


made, and which it seems was stated 
by 
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by a noble friend of mine (though, 
as he mentioned, without any au- 
thority from me,) to have dropped 
from me inadvertently ;—the ex- 
ression to which | allude was that 
of ‘dreadful personal animositics.’ 
My lords, in what I stated to th 
house, I humbly advised your lord- 
ships not to call tor that disclosure 
which I was then ready to miuke, 
because it would tend to imitate 
and inflame those dreadiul personal 
animosities which had already un- 
happily existed in the course of tle 
negotiation. My lords, in using this 
expression, I have no hesitation in 
stating that I used it advisedly, and 
that I applied this term ‘ animosi- 
ties’ to the noble earl ( Liverpoo!) 
and his colleagues, for it was from 
their conduct that the only obstacles 
arose to the arrangement which [ 
proposed to make. My lords, I 
know too well the usages of parlia- 
ment to apply to any man an ex- 
pression which he disavows; but I 
certainly applied it at the time 
in the manneal have stated, under 
the impression that the onl¥ obsta- 
cles arose from theenoble lord and 
his colleagues, and that their con- 
duct could only be attributed to 
animosity towards me. I do not 
charge th® against them as a crime, 
or that they intentionally threw ob- 
stacies in the way, but I merely 
state the fact. , 
The earl of Harrowby.—My 
lords, after the charge made by the 


noble | rd, im which l, as one of ¥ 


the colleagues of my noble friend, 
of course feel myself implicated, | 
consider ia my duty to ¢ J] Ipon 
the noble lord to bring Pproots of 
is Charge, and Lam ready to meet 
> is i niting that such a charge 
sHould be insinuated, and the al. 
leged proofs: of it postponed ull 
er Gay? Ls it fitung that, after 
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this house, of intentionally throwing 
obstacles—[ The marquis Wellesey 
said, ¢ Not intentionally.’ ]—Welj, 
then, my lords, of throwing obsta. 
cles in the way of making an ay. 
rangement to meet the difficulties 
of the country ;—is it fitting that 
such a charge should be made with. 
out at once entering into the discus. 
ion of 1t? I call, therefore, upon 
the noble lord to bring his proofs 
of the charge which he has thus 
insinuated. 

The marquis of Wellesley.—My 
lords, the noble earl has assumed 
a high tone, to which I can only 
submit in common politeness, but 
to which I do not submit as a mem. 
ber of this house. Has the noble 
lord assumed this hich tone in the 
expectation that I would not bring 
proofs of what I asserted, or in the 
supposition that 1 would insinuate 
a charge without grounds to sup 
port it? I did not state it as a crime 
arainst my noble friend (lord Li- 
verpool, for so I must call him, 
Jet what will happen) and his col- 
leagues, or that they intentionally 
threw obstacles in the way; I mere 
ly stated the fact, and in proof of 
the fact I will read to your lord 
ships the answer I received from 
the two noble lords near me (lords 
Grenville and Grey ),and the answer 
received bya righthorourablefriend 
of mine from the noble lords on the 
other side, the propositions being 
made to both at the same moment. 
‘To the propositions [ made to the 
noble lords relative to the forming 
an administration upon the basis of 
the two principles I before alluded 
to, namely, the consideration of te 
laws affecting the Roman catholitsy 
with a view to a conciliatory ad 
justment, and the prosecution 


the war in the peninsula with ade- 


quate vigour, I received the follow. 
ing auswere=t The lords Grenville 
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and Grey, with a view to the forma- 
tion of an administration upon the 
basis proposed, desire it to be eX- 
pressly uaderstood, that they are 
willing to meet the consideration of 
the prop sition with the commete 
abandonment of all personal tfeei- 
ings and considerations.’ The an- 
swer I received trom the other side 
was as follows— It is thought un- 
necessary, on the part of lord Li- 
verpool and his colleagues, to enter 
into a discussion of the proprstt: ons 
submitted to them, 1 being their 
determination not to forma par’ of 
any administration “onder marquis 
Wellesley.’ Now, :iny lords, wiat 
opinton could I fom ot this an- 
swer, but that those who dictated it 
were actuated by personal animosity 
against me?) Fur be it, however, 
from me to attribute to members of 
this house what they disclaim; I 
have already said that I do not im- 
pute it to them as a crime, or that 
they intentionally threw obstacles ia 
the way, [ have merely sete che 
fact which caused the iopression 
upon my mind, and which drew 
from me the expression to wich so 
many references have been made. 
The earl of Harrowby.—My 
lords, if I assumed a tone whicls 
might be considered unbecom: eg 
im this house, L have to anvineize 
to your lordshivs for sa d an re Sut 
when the noble lord th: Ww out so 
serious a charge against those with 
whom I have the honour to act, 
and myself, of suffering feelings of 
Personal animosity to stand in the 
way of any arrangement which 
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might be considered beneficial to 
the country, it became iny dury to 
fal upon the noble lord to state 
the grounds upon which he made 
sch acharre, Mv lords, we do 
hot plead guilty to any such charge, 
and isa dec; ive proof that we 
aaa by no feelings of 
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animosity to the noble lord, that 
on the morning of the day on which 
notice had been given of the ad- 
dress so often alluded to, which was 
afterwards voted in another place, 
we offered to form an administra- 
tion with that noble lord, himself to 
have the most distiuguished place in 
that administration which he himself 
should point out. But did no cir- 
cunistances intervene between that 
period and the period of the propos 
sition referred to by the noble lord? 
Was it nothing that the correspond- 
ence berween the noble lord and 
my noble friend should have been 
nublished on Thursday in the news- 
papers? and this too without the exe 
planatory letter of my nobie friend, 
respecting which a notice was given, 
tha: it would be published on the 
subseqnent day; although, had the 
ex lanatory letter of my uoblefriend 
been published with the other cor- 
respoudence, the decision in another 
place miy hi have been very different 
to whatit was. Could we have any 
confisence in negotiating with the 
noble iord, wheu it was thus disco- 
vered that the pub'ic were to be 
made parties to the negvtiation step 
by step? And itis nc: a little sineu- 
jar, that dhe noble lord: should thus 
have thought it right to publish 
tins correspoudence, au’ not have 
thought it equally proper to publish 
t respondence in his recent ne- 
gotiation with the nobte lords ou the 
other side But, my lords, i was 
not merely this. Did no other cir- 
curmstzice happen? Was there not 
# statement published in the news- 
papers, 2 which the noble lord ac- 
cused his late colleagues in the ca- 
binet of incapacity to originate any 
measures for the welfare of the 
country ? Public men are $o accus- 
tomed to those kind of accusations, 
even from their own triends, that 
they’ become callous to them; but 
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the time and the circumstances 
chosen: for the publication were 
calculated to wound dur feelings 
im a tenfold degree a= TO Ww ud 
them through the memory ef him 
who lrad just then fallen by the 
hands of an assas sin, whom we con- 
sidered as the life and soul of our 
cabinet, and whom we in the high- 
est degree respected and esteemed. 
Was this a moment, my lords, for 
the publication of an attack upen 
the character of that nght hon. gen- 
tleman, when he was no longer in 
existence to answer it?) Was it fit- 

ting that, when we had just returned 
from the melancholy duty of fol- 
lowing his hearse, the publication 
of er a statement should be thrust 
upon us? [t was impossible, after 
the publication of such a statement, 
that we could cordially unite with 
the noble lord in any administration. 
The noble lord too, in that state- 
ment, urges his differences with us 
in the cabinet, of which differences 

we had previously no knowledge ; 
and it is nota little remarkable that 
we should first hear from the noble 
lord, in this published statement, of 
differences in the cabinet, of which, 
whilst acting with him in the cabi- 
net, we had no hive wledrre Vv hy ~ ver, 
My lords, in the result which 
taken place, after.the failure of 
negotiations of which you ha 
heard, no alternative remained. It 
would have been a gross dereliction 
of our duty, under the circum. 
stances that have recent}, "ap ened, 
to have refused to join in the forme- 
tion of an administration in : port 
of the just prerogative of the crown ; 
for, had we done that, the admini- 
stration of the country must have 
been conceded to those whose O} I 
nions are decidedly hostile to those 
measures which have been sanction- 
ed by the repe ated approb: ition ot 
majorities of beth houses of pat lia- 


has 


the 


H AN 
ment. We have therefore felt ° 
our duty to obey the commands of 
the prince repent. If parliament 
does not support us it is their fault, 
we shall huve the satistaction of 
having done our duty. 

The marquis Wellesley.—It be. 
comes necessary for me, my lords, 
to enter into some explanation, in 
consequence of what has fallen from 
the noble earl. Does the noble ear] 
mean to msinu: te that Lwasa party 
to the publication of the statement 
to which he alludes, with reference 
to the right hon. gentleman late 
at the head of the administration? 
And yet, if he does not mean to in. 
sinuate that, how does he make out 
that its publication rendered it im- 
possible for him and his colleagues 
to unite with me in an admunistra- 
tion? My lords, I do expressly deny 
being a party to that publication, 
The facts are simply these: when 
1 tendered my resignation of the 
ofhce I held to the prince regent, 
his royal highness was pleased to 
request me to continue to hold that 
office until the expiration of the re- 
strictions upon the regency. I obey: 
= his royal highness’s commands; 
ut hav in, found that, previous to 
the CX MITAtO of the restrictions, 
the hile hon. eentleman alluded to 
had recommended two or three 
times to the prince regent my im- 
mediate superse ssion 1, I did, ina 
conversation with the noble lord on 
the woolsack, than whom I am sa 
tisied there does not exist a more 
honourable man in the country 
(and TI call upon him to co intradict 
meif Lam incorrect); I did express 
to that noble lord that it was Um 
mannerly in the person alluded to 
to go to the prince regent two of 
three times to recommend my im 
mediate supersession. As to U 
Statement itself, there are expres 

sions in it which it must be — 
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nre not mine The fact 1S, that 
many of my friends, who were very 
anxious with respect to the causes 
of my re signauion, took down in 
writing expressions W hich [dropped 
in the he: tof conversation, some of 
which I would now recall, but 
which I would not substantially 
retract. Many applications were 
made to my friends for the publica- 
tion of the statement, but it was 
uniformly refused; and so far from 
my being a party to the publ ication, 
I was hort restruck ut seeing it 
published at the time at which it 
wasmade public, and I would have 
given any sum of moncy to have 
recalled the publication. How then 
does the noble earl make out that 
Iwas a party to the publication? 
With respect to the right hon. gen- 
tleman alluded to, I believe no man 
to have excelled him in public and 
private virtues, in acuteness of in- 
tellect or mildness cf temper: but 
however I may respect or esteem 
the virtues of an indiv idual, it does 
not follow that I am to consider 
him a fit man to be placed at the 
head of a government. I highly 
respect and esteem my noble fr jend 
(lord Liverpo: 1), for so I must still 
Cal him; butit do es not follow from 
that, that Iam bound to consider 
him asa fit man to be placed at the 
head of the government. an inti- 


mate know! ledge of the virtues of 


the richt hon. centlem: in before al- 
lu ded to co ald only be gained by 
a long acquaintance. | had little 
Personal acquaintance with him; 
but, so far as [ could judge, Lhioh ily 
respected his virtues; and I consider 
the act which deprived him of ex- 
istence as a stain apon humanity. 
The purity of his character has 
thrown the lustre of m: artyrdom 
around his me mory; but, with all 
that respect for his virtues and the 


and seu 
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excellence of his character, I feel it 
my duty to say, that Ll did not con- 
sider him as a fit man to lead the 
councils of this great empire.—l 
will now proceed to another part 
of the noble earl’s speech, in which 
he asserted that I had never ex- 
pressed any difference of opinion 
from the rest of the cabinet. It is 
true that I might continue to act in 
unison with the other members on 
particular points; I might approve 
of their conduct partially; but, be- 
cause I did not dissent from them 
on every question, is it to be pre- 
sumed that my sentimertts on all 
subjects, however | great and impor- 
tunt, were in perfect coincidence ? 
Inthe cabinet Lalways endeavoured 
to act, as far as I could, with perfect 
cordiality ; but I did imagine, until 
now, that I had shown sufficient ill- 
humour to corivince my coadjutors 
of the opinions 'T entertained, I ap- 
proved of many of their measures 3 
but if I were wrong in so doing, I 
can only say, that if, upon the same 
terms, we should ever meet agains 
I will endeavour to Correct my er- 
ror. There yet remains another 
charge to be repelled, I mean the 
publication of the correspondence 
which passed during the negotiation 
which I was employed to ‘conduct, 
I may, perhaps, have been blame- 
able in allowing it; but if I have 
erred, I have er red from habit; for 
it is a very ordinary practice to sa- 
tisfy the public by authentic m- 
formation, upon a subject to which 
they look w ‘ith the most painful 
anxiety. I am not aware that in 
the letters which were written on 
either side there was one word that 
ought to be concealed. I protest 
most solemnly, that I thought I was 
acting im a way best c: cul: ited to 
secure the characters of the noble 


lord and myself. But further Iam 
QO2 accused 
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accused of not publishing, on the 
same day, the explanatory letter 
transmitted to me by the noble eurl 
( Liverpool ), and which he, tor good 
reasons, no doubt, begged that I 
would not answer. I was desired, 
however, te.annex it to the corre- 
spondence; and how was it possible 
for me to imagine that it was not 
to share the general fate? ‘There 
might be some cause of complaint 
if [ had not published it at all,—but 
it was not published on the same 
day. I own most honestly that 
I really thought the explanation 


wholly extraneous; as a friend of 


mine expressed it in another place, 
I believed it to be entirely of a con- 
troversial nature; and if it did not 
accompany the other documents, I 
was of opinion that it ought never 
to have appeared at all. It has 
been maintained, however, that the 
want of a knowledge of this letter 
had occasioned a very disagreeable 
vote in another place. ‘This, how- 
ever, ts by no means the fact; for 
the friends of the noble earl took 
care to remedy the evil, by printing 
it several hours before the discussion 
which ended in this disagreeable 
vote commenced: it was printed 
too without any reply to it; and 
here [ think I have a right to charge 
the noble earl (Liverpool) with 
something like unfairness—( Hear, 
hear!) 1 protest to God, that so 
far from thinking that I had acted 
unkindly, I imagined that, by for- 
bearing to publish his explanatory 
epistle, I did him a favour: and I] 
unfeignedly believe that his friend 
who caused its promulgation dic 
the noble earl a most essential in 
jury. The complaint is to be made 
not against me who withheld it, 
but against him who published it— 
( Hear, bear !) These, however, my 
sOrGs, are quite trivial considera. 





HAND 
tions, and I am ashamed that the 
noble earl ( Harrowby) telt himself 
reduced to the necessity of going 
into the detail of such insignificant 
points. ‘he house will judge upon 
the whole case, whether every cir. 
cumstance stated and relied upon 
by the other side does not in the 
strongest manner confirm the posi- 
tions wiach alone entitled me to ad- 
dress your lordships, that obstacles 
had been opposed by the noble earl 
to the establishment of an admini- 
stration, and that these obstacles 
had originated in feelings of a per- 
sonal nature. 

‘The earl of Harrowby,—I con. 
fess that the publication first alluded 
to by the noble marquis, regarding 
the war in the peninsula, did leave 
a heavy weight upon my mind, 
from which I am happy that by his 
explanation I am now relieved; but 
if, indeed, it were so extremely un- 
pleasant to his feelings that it should 
go torth into the country, I should 
have imagined that I should have 
seen, in the paper immediately sue 
ceeding, a complete disavowal that 
ithad been printed under the au- 
thority and with the approbation of 
the noble marquis. 

Marquis Wellesley.—I beg to 
declare most positively and solemn 
ly, that I knew nothing of the publi 
cation until it was shown me by my 
friend in the newspaper in which it 
Was contained. 


June 11. Mr. Wortley, in the 
house of commons, rose, agreeably 
to the notice he had given, to move 
an address to the prince regent, ei 
pressive of the regrct of the house 
that his royal hiehness had not beea 
enabled to follow up his gracious 
intention, as expressed in his answet 
to their last address, respecting the 


formation of an administrations 
is 
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This motion gave rise to several 
jong, animated and angry debates, 
‘a which lord Yarmouth and Mr. 
Sheridan took a distinguished part; 
but, as it terminated im nothing 
beneficial to the country, it Is not 
necessary to pursue the subject any 
further. The motion was nega- 
tived. 

june 26. Mr. N. Calvert, in the 
house of commons, moved, "That 
the paper laid on the table, relative 
to French officers on parole, be 
printed. He said the great number 
of French officers who had taken 
an unfair and dishonoyrable ad- 
vantaze of the confidence placed 
in their honour by the government 
of this country was almost mcre- 
dible; and he thought some ef- 
fective measures should be adopted 
to prevent the recurrence of similar 
breaches of faith, and the apandon- 
ment, by those who broke their 
faith, of every principle of morality: 
the numbers were so great, that no 
former war was ever in the slightest 
degree to be compared to them. 
He thought therefore the Trans- 
port-board should be empowered to 
put an end to such shameful pro- 
ceedings, or at least to render them 
less frequent. While he was on his 
legs on this subiect, he could not 
help observing, that the enormcous 
number of fureizners residing in 
this country amounted to a great 
grievance. It was his earnest wish 
to give every devree ot protection 
to such unfortunate persons as had 
been compelled to reside here from 
Persecution in their own COUDrY 5 
but he thought those who had come 
here, and stil re ained, without 
being able to produce proof of such 

‘ing their situation, should be sent 
out of the country directly, 

Lord Castlereagh thanked the 
‘onourable gentleman tor the ob- 
etvations he had made. ‘The sub- 
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ject deserved every consideration, 
and government were very desirous 
to pay all attention to it, though 
there would be great difficulty in 
discriminating in a case so iniere 
mixed. 

Mr. A. Baring said, he thought 
something was necessary to be done, 
as to officers breaking their parole; 
but still, from some statements he 
had received, even those persons 
thought they had reason to com- 
plain. He then mentioned the com- 
plaint of a French officer, who for 
that offence was now on board a 
prison-ship at Chatham, He was a 
man of great family and connections 
in France, as well as of education, 
and he complained of being put 
into the society of three or four 
hundred common soldiers of his 
country. He had stated that if an 
E-nelish officer, being a prisoner in 
France, had committed the same 
offence, he would have been com- 
mitted to close confinement, but 
not in such company as he was, 
tor he was actually over-run and 
devoured, as it were, by vermin. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that when 
an officer had proved he was not 
to be trusted on his parole of ho- 
nour, he had brought upon himself 
a debasement of character which 
justified his being connected with 
persons of an inferior rank; and 
though there were 400 common 
soldiers in the same place with him, 
he had, by his conduct, brought 
himself below their level. 

Mr. Croker said, he was aware of 
the case alluded to. The gentle- 
man—he begged the pardon of the 
house for aling him by such a 
name—(Hear!)—had attempted to 
escape, and was taken; upon which 
he was remanded to the same custo- 
dy with the common men. He had 
stated such excuses and palliations 
to the ‘I'ransport-board, as induced 
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7 m 
ta give him his parole again, which 
he again attempied to break. Such, 
indeed, was the case—( Cries of fear, 
hear!) As to his complaint ot be- 


ing covered with dirt and vermin, il 


it was true, he (Mr, Croker) would 
undertake to say that it must be hts 
own fault. He had lately visited 
the prison-ships at Portsmouth, and 
ound, after personal inquiry, but 
one just ground of complaint, upon 
which such anexp!anation took place 
asrendereditunlikelyto occur again, 
He found that so far from beings 
thrust into the hold, those who had 
broke their parole were careiully 
separated from the common men, 
and had a lighter cabin, and even 
billiard-tables for their AMUSC- 
ment. They were not sent to the 
prison-ships as a punishment, but 
merely as a place of confinement, 
they having forfeited the indulgence 
of being at large. ‘The board of 
admiralty had adopted a rule, not 
to admit any one to his parole again 
who bad once broken it : but there 
was scarcely any one who, after such 
conduct, could not get centiemen, 

} } : 


otherwise highly respected, CO sign 
their petitions. He hoped what had 
happened that night would render 
them more cautious in future, as 
their readiness had created a spirit 
of insolence and discontent.—He 
could assure the house, that no let- 
ter was received trom them at the 
Admiralty which was not immedi- 
ately attended to. 

Li rd Castlereagh said, there never 
was an instance of an English officer 
having broken his parole who was 
not styematized by his covernmer 

Mr. Croker mentioned an instar 
which occurred at the Admiralty 
only yesterday, when every power. 
ful interest had been employed to 
promote a midshipman who had 
broken his parole some years ago ; 

oo 


and deprived of promowuon 


but the answer given was, that ag 
othcer who had torteited his honour, 
by breaking his parole, was nolonger 
deserving his Majesty’s commission, 
—A bill was afterwards brought in 
on this subject, and carried through 
both houses, making it a transport. 
able offence to aid in the escape of 
prisoners on their parole, 

On the second reading of that bill 
in the house of lords, lord Sidmouth 
said, the object of the bill, he observ. 
ed, was to provide a check to the dis. 
graceful abuse, unhappily too pre. 
valent in the country, of aiding in 
the escape of such prisoners. The 
long list of French prisoners who 
had recently broken their parole of 
honour was disgraceful to the in. 
dividuals themselves, to the govern- 
ment which they served, and to the 
country to which they belonged. 
The splendid contrast afforded by 
English officers placed in a similar 
situation, must be matter of pride 
and exultation to every Briton. 
With feelings equally alive to the 
enjoyment of liberty, of which many 
of them had been too long deprived, 
they yet felt that there was some- 
thing dearer to them than thei 
homes—the preservation of their 
personal honour, and that of their 
sovereign and their country. Hard- 
ly an individual of them had been 
found to break his parole of honour, 
and thus palliate in some degree 
the very different conduct of the 
French prisoners, It was pleasing 
to commemorate that high and de- 
licate sense of honour which caused 
this proud distinction; they had 
shown their superiority to the ene- 
my in that characteristic of the 
soldier, as much as in their naval 
and military services. It appeared, 
from the papers on their lordships’ 
table, that no less than 464 Frenca 
eficers had broken their parole 
within the last three years, few 

none 
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none of whom could have effected 
their escape without the assistance 
of British subjects. It was melan- 
choly to reflect that other descrip- 
tions of men had thus tarnished the 
honour of their country. It ought 
to be known, however, as a Warning? 
to all such, of the magnitude of 
this offence, that a learned j: 
(lord Ellenborouch ) had latel) 
clared, that the crime of thus aiding 
the king’s enemres appro iched so 
nearly to high treason, that he Could 
hardly disting 1! h hotween them, 
and yet it was now only punished as 
amisdemeanour. ‘The existing law 


lon 
1g ge 
y dee 


was clearly insufficient for its pre- 
vention; but he (lord S.) would 
have been sorry to make the offence 
capital in the first instance, and it 
was now only proposed to make 
the punishment transportation, the 
duration of which to be propor- 
tioned to the nature of the case. 
July 1. The marquis Wellesley, 
in the house of peers, rose to sub- 
mit his promised resolution, on the 
subject of the political disabilities 


to which the Roman catholics of 


Great Britain and Ireland are sub- 
ject. The question, he said, had 
been often agitated, but never fully, 
maturely, and deliberately consi- 
dered. The ordinary maxims of 
policy had been violated. ‘The 
more jmportant any question was, 
the greater and more powertul the 
body which it concerned, the more 
extensive the interests involved in 
itso much the more deliberately 
and attentivelys had that question 
been generally investigated: but, 
in regard to the disabilities to which 
the Roman catholic subjects of the 
“mpire were subjected, this course 
had been inverted. In their origin 
and in their progress, these laws 
had been more frequently the off- 
pring of passion than of reason and 
sound wisdom ; sometimes enacted 
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under the influence of terror—some- 
times of vengeance—and at other 
times of contumely and contempt, 
combined with the operation of such 
passions. ‘here had been many 
persons, no doubt, who acted on 
more honourable principles; but in 
the course of ages there had been 
much intermixture of the passions 
to which he had referred. These 
laws had never been formed into 
a system, to which the soundest 
mitxims of state could be applied. 
The question, ** how shall so great, 
numerous, and powerful a body be 
incorporated in the state, so as to 
render it least mjurious or most 
beneficial?’ had never been consi- 
deved as a grand whole. “The code 
had grown up by snatches, in the 
most irregular manner, till it was 
at last brought to its present con- 
dition, in which he could not call it 
a system. It was no system, it did 
not deserve the name. The atren- 
tion of their lordships had often been 
called to it, but the legislature and 
the government had always shrunk 
from it. ‘They had retused even to 
entertain the question, like a per- 
son embarrassed tn his affairs, who 
shrunk from inspection, and care. 
fully avoided a detailed examina- 
tion; and thus a subject of such 
vast magnitude was still left open 
for persons of every description, 
who found it for their purpose to 
descant upon this strange and ano- 
malous state of the law. “ loow, 
then,” continued the noble marquis, 
«© T would ask your lordships, is the 
time at last come for the deliberate 
consideration of this important sub- 
ject? Is the season at length ar- 
rived, when we can apply our minds 
to the investigation, clear of those 
accidental circumstances, and di- 
stinct from those passions, which 
at various periods of our history 
swayed the passing of these regula- 
O 4 tions? 
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tion? Are those circumstances past, 
which induced mary of us to think 
delay expedient? Ls the time come, 
when the question is no longer to 
float on the wings of error, on the 
whirlwind of passic 1, and the tem- 

st of foreign war }—and_ are we at 
fast to apply to it the maxims and 
policy of the constitution? Are we 


at leneth to consider how these dis- 
o 1 


abilities accord with the principles, 


of natural justice—with the spirit 
of the christian religion—and, above 
all, with that of our reformed reit- 
gion? Shall we now, then, rescne 
this momentous subject from the 
hands of those who may wish to 
make use of it for the worst of 
purposes, and rest it upon those 
solid grounds, and sound principles, 
which have rendered this country 
pre-eminent among nations, for arts, 
arms, liberty, war, government, and 
religion?” His lordship proceeded 
to deliver a most argumentitive 
speech, in which he exhibited the 
most striking and briliant talents 
in the cause of religious liberty, 
and concluded with saying, “Iam 
sincere in my opinion, that no 
time should be lost in taking it up 
by parliament ; that it sl i not 
be suffered to float at the mercy of 
every man who may use his eppor- 
tunity to distort and exagegeraie 
the grievances of the people. Res. 
cue tt from the hands of the enemy; 
I do not speak of persons in I:cland, 
but rescue it from France. Let 
thé agitation of the public mind 


only provoke us to take it UP» 


. | 
boul 


and 
take it up as speedily as we can. 
It it were practicable, | would urge 
it upon your immediate considera. 
tion. Did I not on the 28th of 
April entreat you to go into an 
immediate committee? But I do 
not hg call upon you for what 
would be impractic: | 
en Ro xompomy and, as 
10 Hope of Pong 
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throuch the subject this session, let 
up determine to make it our earliest 
consideration for the approachin 
one. Next as to the time. Are 
we to leave the ques Ion In its pre- 
sent state, for the interval that may 
come between the pI orog ation of 
the house and its meeting again? 
Are we to leave it to the mercy of 
eve. y man who turns his eve upon 
nu? Are we to leave it to the prac 
tice cf the enemy?! It the time, if 
the me de, of the resolution are Ul 
salistactory to your lordships, am 
I to conclude that the olvect of my 
resolution is so? ‘That object isto 
secure a tinal arrangement, satis 
factory to all parties; so guarded 
as to remove discontents, wihout 
endange:ing the rights of any class 
of |i majesty’s subjects. The ims 
portance, the probable effect, the 
dancers of delay, all concur to press 
this great question upon me, and 
compel me to call pon you for 
some pledge of this speedy conse 
deration. Then J, with others, 
wliose assistance I shali be happy te 
claim—and aiter whom, or with 
whom, I am ready to take my share 
in the discussion of this question— 
shall be proud and happy to come 
forward with’those measures which, 
by providing for a final arrange 
men, scem to us most calculated 
to ensure the happiness and honour 
of the country. Those measures 
n.ust not be suflered to linger with 
outa pledge. It they are, let pal 
liament look to the consequence 
on the feelings of the country—let 
them, above all, look to its impre® 
sion on Ireland—let them look t 
the consequence of telling any great 
body of men, that they shall not 
have a seat among us; that we 
have laid up their disabilities in the 
very temple of the constituttods 
and made their restraints the pale 
ladium of our liberties. I trust @ 
’ 
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God, that we are now about to bind 
>> “ 

ourselves to that h val arrangement 
which will amend all—secure ail— 


reconcile all.” The marquis Wel. 


lesley then read his resolution :—, 


¢ That this house will, early in the 
nest session of parliament, take into 
its most serious consideration the 
state of the laws affecting his ma- 


jesty’s Roman catholic subjects in 


Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
view to such a final and conciltatory 
adjustment as may be conducive to 
the peace and strength of the united 
kinedom, to the stability of the pro- 
testant establishment, and to the ge- 
netal satisfaction and concord of ail 
classes of his majesty’s subjects.’ 

The lord charicellor said, if the 
present motion ‘as carried, and it 
meant not consideration but con- 
cession, as he hoped for God's 
mercy, he did not thiak he should 
be living under the same constitu. 
tion as hitherto. leeling che we git 
of all those objections sironyly 
pressing on his mind, ic was his ia- 
tention to couclude wiih a motion, 
upon which he should divide the 
house, it he was to stand alone.— 
A very long debate ensued, ty which 
almost every noble lord who usually 
addresses the house delivered jis 
sentiments, Among the supporters 
of the motion were the dukes of 
Sussex, Kent, and Norfolk; and 
lords Hardwick + Holland, Mul. 
grave, Mowa, Lansdowne,. Mel 
ville, Stanhope, and Grenviile.— 
Ona division, the motion was ne- 
pre by 4 majority of one, there 

Ing 125 for It, 
and = 126 apainst it, 

July 21. Mr, W. Smith, on the 
question that the toleration amend- 
ment bill be read a third time, rose 
for the purpose of making one or 
two observations. And, first, he 
could not help congratulating the 

se and the country on the singu- 
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lar progress of the present bill 
through that house, to this its last 
stage, without having provoked the 
expression of one sentiment of hos- 
tility against it. This he could not 
help looking upon as a most auspi- 
cious symptom of the rapid ad- 
vance of liberal and enlightened 
opinion. The honourable gentle- 
man then went into a history of 
ihe origin, rise, and progress of the 
present bill, He censured the mea- 
sure proposed in a former session 
by asxother noble lord (Sidmouth), 
which he thought might have cre- 
ated the evils it was designed to 
prevent, though he had no hesita- 
tien ii aq iting the noble lord of 
any imteleract intent. He declared 
it us his opiuion, that this act would 
be generally acknowledged by the 
dissenters as a great benefit. He 
thei brougit up a ciause allowing 
to the dissenters the same exemp- 
tions under this act as they enjoyed 
under chat of the 19th of his pre- 
Sent tg lajesty. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had exae 
mined the bill, and he found it was 
the same he had himself intended 
t> have bought m. He drew the 
same huppy inferences froin the si- 
lent procicss of this bill as were 
drawn by his honourable friend, 
and he hoped it would continue till 
the great work of reliyious freedom 
received its final consummation, 
because he thouht thar the strength 
of the established church rested in 
the freedom. of religious opinions. 

‘he clause was then brought up and 
agreed to, and the bill ordered to be 
read athirdtime; wheniiwaspassed, 
and ordered to the lords; where it 
Was passed without opposition. 

Mr. Sheridan rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, to move for.the pro- 
duction of copies of the correspon- 
dence that had lately taken. place 


between our government and aa 
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of France; and in thus shortly ad- 
verting to it he almost felt as if he 
had tired them already. It had 
not been originally his intention to 

o into any detail upon a question, 
in his opinion, so clear; still less 
was it then his wish to do so, when 
the motion he had to make was to 
be conceded to him, and so const- 
derable an interest had been excited 
to hear the sentiments of his ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Whitbread), 
who had left his country ease and 
occupations to come down to that 
house to prove that they were all 
in the wrong in approving of the 
answer given by this government 
to France. He confessed that he 
shared most largely in this general 
anxiety, as he felt impatient to hear 
how his honourable friend could 
contrive to make that proposition 
out. To be sure, his honourable 
friend might see what others could 
not; he knew his sagacity; he ac- 
knowledged his powers; and in 
thus committing himself against his 
honourable friend, he was but too 
conscious with what and whom he 
had to contend; but though he 
stood there in his own humility, 
opposed to all the weight of his 
honourable friend just at hand, and 
ready to bear down upon him— 
though he was but the poor par- 
tridge timidly fluttering beneath the 
met bird hovering over his head, 
and ready to pounce upon him; 
notwithstanding all such disadvan- 
tages, he was ready to enter the 
lists with his honourable friend, to 
hear what arguments could be 
advanced by him to prove that 
the French government was sincere 
in their late overture, or to show 
that that proposition did not de- 
serve the character which he (Mr. 
Sheridan) had already given it, 
that of being at once perfidious, 
ifisidious, and insulting—perfidious, 


because it called upon us to do tha 
which could not be done withoy 
the grossest perfidy to our allies, 
and the most treacherous violations 
of all our most solemn engage. 
ments—insiditous, because it wanted 
to ensnare us into the appearance 
of doing what it never seriously 
meant we should do, because it ape 
parently directed to us what was 
addressed to another—and insult. 
ing, because it had been both the 
former, and because it must have 
been made on the presumption, 
either that we were sufficiently be. 
sotted to be the dupes of such an 
artifice, or sufficiently degraded to 
connive at it. Of its msulting per. 
fidious character he should not saf 
another word, it was as insidious 
as either. He called it so, because 
it had been addressed really to an- 
other power, while nominally ad. 
dressed to us. Did any man doubt 
that this proposition was never ad- 
dressed to us ?—was never meant 
for us ?—When had it been made? 
In the heat of the Russian negotta- 
tion, the emperor of France, or the 
Trench government, call him what 
they pleased, a matter of very little 
import, was in the act of va 
with Russia. Russia hesitates, an 

grows reluctant. In order, there- 
fore, to excite her jealousies or fears, 
he strikes up the feint of a negotia- 
tion with England, and takes care 
to forward, with all possible dis 
patch, a list to Russia of all the 
great and many sacrifices he ss 
willing to make to induce England 
toa peace. The letter of the duke 
of Bassano to the noble lord 3 
dated the 17th of April; and the 
letter to count Romanzow, appri= 
ing the court of St. Petersburgh of 
the offer made to England, is dat 

the 25th of the same month: © 

answer of our government was writ: 
ten the 23d of April. It was 
possible, 
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ysihle, therefore, that our rejec- 
Son of that proposition could have 
heen forwarded to Russta at the 
came time with the inteiligence of 
the proposals made us. In fact, it 
was never meant they should. ‘They 
were in no hurry either for our 
answer, since he had heard that our 
flag of truce was fred at irom the 
French coast, and that the mail 
was obliged to be forwarded by 
Morlaix. No reply had been given 
to our answer. Was any man who 
heard him surprised at this?) Did 
any man seriously expect that Bona- 
arte would have sent an answer? 
He only wished for the appearance 
of anegotiation with England while 
menacing Russia—and ill-disposed 
ashe must be at all times to our 
government, he did not think so 
meanly of it as to expect that it 
could have been caught by such a 
naked juggle. If he could, and 
that we had actually stepped into 
the snare with our eyes open, why 
then we can readily suppose that 
he might have been still more ami- 
ably frank in his further dealings 
with us. He might have said to 
us Russia is inexorable in her 
determination to resist that system 
that has for its object the extinction 
of all those ancient national rrghts 
and privileges that constitute the 
maritime power of England. She 
odstinately refuses to join me in at- 
tacking the source and sinews of 
your wealth and strength; let me 
beg, therefore, that you will join 
me in establishing the permanent 
blessings of a temporary truce. I 
will guaranty your ally, Spain, be- 
cause I want 150,000 men, now 
employed there, to act against this 
anid ye would not act against 
T ‘ - will assist me therefore, 
mbar destroy Russia, and, 
oy -ouged to you for your peace- 

able forbearance in the mean ti 
} ean time, 
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1 shall then return and destroy 
Spain.” That such was no very 
extravagant statement, he left it to 
the house to decide. But rather 
than concede what it would be 
dishonour to yield—rather than 
stoop that flag that had waved 
high for England in every quarter 
of the world—TI would scuttle the 
island, and let in the ocean to overs 
whelm them and it, sooner than 
consent to a surrender of that char- 
ter to which nature had set her seal, 
and which seemed to have been se- 
cured by the guaranty of Provi- 
dence itself! Mr. Sheridan, after 
other observations approving of the 
answer given by his majesty’s mini- 
sters, concluded by moving, That 
an humble address be presented to 
his royal highness the princé regent, 
praying the production of the cor- 
respondence between the duke of 
Bassano and lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Whitbread seconded the mo- 
tion. He said, that if any person 
had entered the house after the 
commencement of the speech of 
his right honourable friend, he 
might have supposed him (Mr. 
Sheridan) to be replying to a pre- 
ceding speech made by himself 
(Mr. Whitbread), so entirely had 
his right hon. friend presumed 
what he would say, and then ane 
swered as his speech what had been 
merely.a series of his own pre- 
sumptions. He might, however, 
be supposed to have had some pri- 
vate communication with his right 
honourable friend upon this sub- 
ject, but he assured the house he 
had not any, either written or ver- 
bal; none, at least, that could jus- 
tify the conjectural speech which 
had been just put into his mouth, 
and then answered by him who had 
so conjectured it. He left it to the 
house to decide how applicable was 
the illustration which had man 
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him and his right hon. trend 
friend as the poor partridje, and 
himself as the formidable vulture. 
If all that had been said of th 
implacable hostility of the emperor 
of France were to be permitied to 
anfluence our deliberations, there 
must be interminabic war between 
the uwo conntrie:—it would be m- 
p ssible Lo mace peacc=t even 
treat with France. ‘Ldey had been 
told that it was the ob} 
to ruin England ; amd what other 
was the object of Eneland? But 
there seemed to be always One ]uUs- 


tice for England and another for 


‘ 3 | 

the Te it ‘ [ the Wi rid. ole, Lo be 
satalice fl » obsa 

sure, Was totally Diame.css ln Me 


exercise of her martume power, 
though guilty of that abominable 
outrage, the seizure of the Spanish 
frigates; and of that other signal 
atrocity, that eternal blot upon our 
annals, the seizure of the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen, With respect 
to the negotiation pending between 
France and Russta, Ru 
fused to continue the negotiation, 
unless France should first evacuate 
Prussia. He did, indeed, continued 
the honourable member, say ona 
former occasion, that it appeared 
to him that the late occasion was 
one of the tew, when an attempt at 
negotiation mist be made with 
more probabuiiy of success than 
at any other period. He knew 
he had always been considered as 
an enthusiast pon the subject of 
Nevotiation with France. It would 
be in the memor 
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that at the commencement of the 
war in Spain, h regarded that as 
a favourable momer! when tl iS O- 
Vernment oncht to nave sent a mi- 


Dister to Bonaparte Af Bayonne. 
When too, afier four years. of un- 
specessiul war, Spain was stil un- 
subdued, and. France was incum. 
bered with a war wich Austria, h 
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thought that was another opport,. 
hity which should hot be lost i 
attempting to negotiate with Bona. 
parle. 


A } 
4it the present moment, 

oF, os +} 
als 5 wialen ul 


i? emperor of Franee 
wits distracted with a northern war, 
when he was disappointed In his 
reliance wpon a person whom he 
had placed as the eventual heir to 
the crown of Sweden; when he 
was harassed with the war in Spain, 
apd with difficulties at home, he 
did think that this also was a mog 
fortunate moment to Open a nego. 
tiation upon a basis of good faith 
and sincerity; and that ministers 
would have acted with prudence, 
bad they advised the prince regent 
to send a direct proposition to 
France. Consequently, he thought 
it highly imprudent im the noble 
lord to return the answer which he 
did. In saying this, he would be 
the last man to crouch to any thing 
derogatory to the national honour. 
He believed France sincere in her 
overtures; and he believed she had 
always been sincere in them. He 
knew that doctrine was unpopular 
in the house of commons; he feared 
it was unpopular in the country: 
but if the house at all thought with 
him as to the sincerity of the French 
government on the late occasioy 
then they would agree with bim 
also, that the noble lord should 
have returned a very different at 
swer to what he did. The answer 
he could have wished to be returned 
vas this: Upon such and such terms 
as you have proposed as a basis 108 
necotiaiion, we are willing to treaty 
one, however, excepted; we cannot 
receive that; we do not, howevely 
ask you to recognise be: dinand VU. 
as the king of Spain, any more thai 
we will consent to acknowledge the 
dynasty you wish to be founded: 
but we ask, that the existing au 

tities of Spain should be a party 
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the negotiation. Had such been 
the answer, and had the French 
government remained silent,as now, 
or returned a direct refusal, England 
would then have been completely 
justified in the eyes of reason, of 
justice, and of God. Bur, looking 
at the proposition in another point 
of view, he saw nothing that justi- 
fied the jealous precaution of mini- 
ers. It was agreed that both coun- 
tries should withdraw their armies. 
What then would have been the 
necessary consequence ? Why, that 
king Joseph must certainly have 
gone very soon after the French 
army, if he had not found tt pru- 
dent to retire in the very middle of 
t. Looking to the enthustasm ot 
the Spanish people for their here- 
ditary sovereign, it was impossible 
that Joseph could have remained at 
Madrid without the presence of a 
French army inthe country. There- 
fore that part of the proposition ap- 
peared so manijestly absurd, and 
so clearly tantamount to an actual 
renunciation of the views of -Bona- 
parte with regard to Spain, that he 
saw nothing which could justly ex- 
cite the timid jealousy of our go- 
vernment. ‘I'hus he had shown all 
that he would have had ministers 
do; he ltad shown all the humilia- 
tion and all the degradation to 
which he wished this country re- 
duced. He, for one, saw no reason 
why this long war—so long, that 
some in that house had been born 
during its progress, andsome among 
them had grown old—was ever be- 
gun atall; he saw no reason why it 
Was te-commenced ; and he knew 
hot why negotiation had act oftener 
nN entered into, and carried to 
much greater lengths than it ever 
ad. A few years ago there was 
@ sort of personal hatred in this 
Sountry against Bonaparte; every 
one hated this man, and every ove 
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therefore was an enemy to France. 
To feed that national enmity the 
war had been begun and carried 
on. For the purpose of crushing 
the emperor of France the most 
powerful combinations had been 
entered into, They had all failed. 
In the wars which he had waged, 
no one would say he was always 
wrong. ‘Treatics which he had en- 
tered into were broken by the cons 
tractine parties. And how were 
they broken? By the machinations 
of persons who were paid, fed, and 
protected by this country. If we 
wold persist im this course, we put 
ourselves ina condition out of which 
it was not easy to be extricated. 
Bonaparte knew that his destruction 
was our sole object—an object upon 
the accomplishment of which we 
seemed to place our hopes of na- 
tional safety; and of course he 
would seck the destruction of this 
country in return.—-After much 
more reasoning on the subject of 
France, Russia, Sweden, and Ame- 
rica, he asked, was Russia to be 
subsidised, or Sweden?—or were 
both? Into what a scene were we 
plunging ! A new coalition about 
to be formed against France, and 
yet, at this particular time, we 
could not condescend to enter upon 
negotiation !—not condescend to 
say upon what terms we should 
choose to negotiate. We had snf- 
fered our only chance (a northern 
war) to escape, and now we were 
taking a course that could only end 
in disappointment. He hoped he 
had now convinced his right hon. 
friend, that he did not wish any 
thing derogatory to the character 
of the British nation, and that he 
had advanced nothing so absurd 
and contradictory as that which he 
had undertaken to answer without 
his having said it. The motion 
was one he cordially approved of ; 

it 
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st was one he should himself have 
made, had it not been made by his 
right honourable friend. He had 
no doubt he should be misappre- 
hended as usual; he was prepared 
for such unpopularity; but he 
should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had done his duty. 

Lord Castlereagh began by ob- 
serving, that it certainly was not 
his intention to oppose the motion, 
and that the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman who made it 
was one that had considerably nar- 
rowed the discussion as far as re- 
lated to himself. He would how- 
ever say, that by the line of con- 
duct recommended by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) we 
should have paralysed all the exer- 
tions of our army, and lost all the 
advantages which they had gained 
for us; it would be attended, in 
short, by every possible disadvan- 
tage, and no one advantage. ‘The 
eflorts of Russia, at that critical 
moment, would have been para- 
lysed. It would have been easy 
for any one of his counsellors, if 
so disposed, then to hold this lan- 
guage to the emperor of Russia— 
See, now Great Britain has with- 
drawn from the conquest, there is 
no alternative. You must now 
crouch to Bonaparte—you must 
get the best terms with the great 
emperor that you possibly can, He 
would not enter upon the conduct 
of this country in former negotia- 
tions; but he was convinced that a 
more disastrous proposition could 
not be imagined than any attempt 
towards negotiatin gat present; and 
he was also convinced, that the 
country, from one end to the other, 
was persuaded that peace could 
not be obtained on terms which it 
was possible for the country to ac- 
cept, and that the only effect which 
any discussion upon the subject 
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could at present have, would he ‘8 
paralyse its exertions. He certainly 
did not mean to say that the pre 
sent ministry were resolved to Wage 
an interminable war with the em. 
peror of the French; but he thought 
they ought not to possess the con. 
fidence of the country if they did 
not, from a consideration of the 
nature and organization of his 
power, and the councils on which 
he acted, consider every overture 
which he might think proper to 
make to this country with the ut 
mest distrust. The noble lord con. 
cluded with stating, that he had no 
objection to the production of the 
papers moved for. 

The hon, C. Hutchinson said, 
that he could not but look on the 
ministry as in the highest degree 
culpable, if they were to show any 
thing but regret at having in any 
manner contributed to the present 
war between Russia and France, or 
it they had not done every thing in 
their power to prevent it. Such, 
however, did he believe to be the 
infatuation of the ministry on this 
subject, and their ignorance of the 
comparative power of France and 
Russia, that he had no doubt they 
had done every thing in their powet 
to instigate the Russians to a wat, 
which for them could only be at 
tended with the most fatal const 
quences. He complained of the 
abuse which was thrown upon the 
emperor of the French—of the 
names which were given him. He 
would ask, who was better entitled 
to his throne than Bonaparte? He 
would boldly assert that no person 
in ancient or modern times, who 
obtained a crown through a revo 
lution, ever merited it better 
he did. He was aware of the u 
popularity of his assertion, but he 
would repeat it, that there nevet 
appeared a conqueror better enw - 
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to a crown than he was—that he 
never knew Of a conqueror im an- 
cient or modern times who had ar- 
rived at bis end with sO few acts of 
enormity to answer for personally 
as Bonaparte. He was aware ot 
the outrages which always attend 
conquests, and as Bonaparte was 
the greatest of all conquerors, he 
had necessarily more of these out- 
rages to answer for than any other; 
but he had less to answer for on 
the score of inflicting vengeance on 
rivate individuals, 

Mr. Canning said, the honourable 
entleman who spoke last, and an 
Eeoeurable gentleman who pre- 
ceded him, had thought proper to 
enter upon a justification of the 
conduct of Bonaparte. He was, it 
seems, quite sincere in all his former 
endeavours for peace—quite sincere 
in the treaty of Amiens, and a friend 
to the independence of nations.— 
The honourable gentleman (Mr. 
C. Hutchinson) had thought pro- 
per to assert, that no person in an- 
cient or modern times ever meriied 
a crown better than Bonaparte. 
This was a language which, he 
would venture to say, without mean- 
ing any offence to that honourable 
gentleman, would be ridiculous, if 
it was not, from the immorality of 
t, highly dangerous. Hitherto 
Usurpers had not reaped in their 
own persons the fruits of their 
Usurpation; their posterity might 
afterwards reap those fruits, se 
the deeds of their ancestors were 
Ma great measure forgotten; but 
it remained for the present age that 
the usurper himself should not only 
Feap the fruits of his usurpation, 
but that he should be crowned with 
¢ applause of his contemporaries. 

is Was certainly a new strain of 
Morality in this country, and one 
ftom which the most dangerous 
Sonsequences might follow, It was 
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a morality which was never, he be- 
lieved, before inculcated by any 
authority whatsoever; for at all 
times the violation of liberty and 
independence had never been de- 
fended, but uniformly stigmatized, 
by every writer. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, and_ the 
question was put and carried. 


Many other subjects of consider- 
able interest and importance were 
discussed in parlianient, of which 
we can give merely the heads, hav- 
ing already surpassed the bounds 
usually allotted to this part of our 
volume. A secret committee hav- 
ing been appointed to consider the 
state of the northern counties, made 
their report, and a bill was brought 
in and passed into an act, after 
much discussion in both houses, 
entitled ‘A bill for the better secur 
ing the public peace.’ On the second 
reading of that bill in the house of 
peers, lord Sidmouth said he should 
briefly call their lordships’ attention 
to some of the points contained in 
the report. From that it appeared 
that the open disturbances in the 
county of Nottingham, which had 
been got under by the vigilance of 
the magistrates, had extended them- 
selves to other counties. A most 
dangerous spirit of disaffection was 
manifested in associations by dele- 
gates, in the levying of contribu- 
tions, and the exacting of payments 
from the loyal and peaceable sub- 
jects, in binding themselves by a 
tremendous oath, and proceeding 
to acts of open violence, ransacking 
the houses of the loyal for arms 
and ammunition. Their movements 
were conducted by divisions and 
sections, and assumed the appear- 
ance of regular organization, He 
was surprised to see a smile on the 
countenance of a noble lord oppo- 


site (lord Holland), who was the 
ornament 
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ornament of the bench on which he 
sat: this surely was not a subject 
for derision; and his noble friend 
might feel himself perfectly tran- 

uil in the metropolis, surrounded 
by all kinds of protection; but it was 
impossible to describe the alarm, 
the painful anxiety, which had been 
experienced by numbers of most 
respectable persons in the disturbed 
districts. A calm had not yet been 
produced. Only yesterday’s post 
brought accounts of a respectable 
old man of seventy, in the west 
riding of Yorkshire, having his 
house entered, his arms taken away, 
and himself so much maltreated 
that his life was in danger. As he 
had heard, with regret, of reflec- 
tions cast on the magistracy of 
those counties, he thought it only 
justice to assert, that their conduct 
had in general been most exem- 
plary ; and he could not let that 
opportunity passewithout bearinz 
his testimony to the conduct of 
general Maitland, whom he was 
proud to call his friend, and who, 
in the command with which he 
was intrusted, had acted with a 
delicacy, an intelligence and dis- 
cretion, not to be exceeded. He 
trusted that the abundant harvest, 
of which we had the prospect, and 
the full employment likely to be 
given to our manufacturers, not- 
withstanding present appearances, 
would do much to allay the spirit 
of disaffection; but in the mean 
time the powers of the present bill 
were absolutely necessary. He re- 

retted that its enactment should 
be delayed a single day, because he 
knew the feelings of multitudes of 
most respectable men in the dis- 
turbed districts, who were anaiously 
looking to it as a means of se- 
curity. 

; Lord Grosvenor said, though he 
did not mean to oppose the bill, he 
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wished it to be delayed for some 
time. The recall of the orders jg 
council had already done much ws 
give employment and restore trap. 
quillity, and the agitation which 
still remained would soon subside, 
The report of the secret committee 
seemed to have been drawn up 
by one of the ministers; for, from 
a family feeling, it described the 
promptitude and alertness of g0- 
vernment where no one else saw 
it. 

Lord Sidmouth contended, that 
any further delay would only en. 
courage the progress of assassina. 
tion, and the destruction of pro. 
perty. The report, he believed, 
was the report of the whole com. 
mittce, and not of any individual, 

Lord Holland said he should be 
very brief in his remarks, because an 
understanding appeared to exist, that 
there should be only one discussion 
on the bill; and it suited some noble 
lords that it should be deferred to at» 
other stage. But he, for one, wished 
to be understood as opposing the 
principle of the bill im toto. On one 
part of the noble viscount’s speech 
he felt it necessary to say a few 
words. He had not treated the 
calamities and anxieties of indive 
duals with derision, as the noble 
lord seemed to imagine ; nothing 
could be further from his thoughts; 
but he had not been able to collect, 
from the speech of the noble lord, 
a single argument to show the nece* 
sity of such extraordinary power 
though he was not unwilling that 
something should be done, out 
sheer decency to the noble lora who 
brought down the green bag with 
so much solemnity. He was per 
suaded that the dangers ot 
country had been prodigiously mag 
nified. 

Earl Stanhope never would com 


sent to pass a bill hostile 0. 
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constttution, without evidence of its 
necessity. The committee had exa- 
mined no parole evidence, and two 

titions against the bill had been 
presented that very day.—-The bill 
was however passed, though not 
without a steady opposition from 
several members. 

Lord Holland, in a most nervous 
and eloquent speech, brought in a 
bill to correct and reform the ap. 

lication of informations ex officio: 
be said this was the more necessary, 
as these kind of prosecutions had 
considerably increased of late. In 
seven years from 1800 there had 
been but 15 informations filed: 
whereas in the three later years 
there had been 42; and of these 15 
had never been tried. He referred 
to the case of an individual who 
had three of these ex officio informa- 
tions filed against him; of which 
only one had been proceeded in, 
and in that he was acquitted ; but 
the expense to him had been 296/. 
185. 11d. 

Lord Ellenborough replied in his 
usual style, and moved that the bill 
be rejected, which it was, though 
the mover was ably supported in 
his arguments by lord Erskine and 
other noble lords. 

Sir Thomas Turton introduced, 


by a most able speech, a number ot 
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resolutions relating to the finances 
of the country, from which he in. 
ferred that it was the bounden duty 
of ministers to practise the most ri- 
gid w@conomy, and to endeavour to 
procure to the people the blessings 
of peace, as the only effectual means 
of relieving the burdens of the 
country. 

Mr. Tiewney, by way of amend- 
ment, moved another series of re- 
solutions in their stead, contending 
that nothing but strong measures 
of finance could save the country 
from ruin. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said that the country was embarked 
in such a scale of expence that it 
would be imprudent to attempt to 
carry the war taxes to any a 
like a corresponding amount. 
tax on capital had been attempted 
in other countries, and had been 
found very productive; perhaps it 
might be advisable to propose a tax 
on capital in lieu of part of the ine 
come tax. He moved the previous 
question on the resolutious of sir 
Thomas Turton and Mr. Tierney, 
which was carried. 

The parliament was prorogued 
on the 3lst of July, with a speech 
to both houses, delivered by the 
lord chancellor, and which will be 
found among the Public Papers. 





















CHAPTER VI. 


ae 
Change in the Opinions and Conduct of the Regent with respect to Mr. Perceval 
—that Change becomes more evident and marked as the Period for taking off 
the Restrictions approaches—The Opposition still retain their Hopes of — 
into Power—The Prince become: a Favourite with the Court Party—Awk- 
ward and embarras ing Sisuation in which the Opposition are placed—Evs- 
Pectations formed by the I -opular Party of the Prince—their Disappointmente 
Feeling of the reflecting and impartial Part of the Nation with respect to the 
Bent L)i bored to make some Allowances for bis youthful Follies, but do not 
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entertain very sanguine Notions either of his Talents or of his political Com, 
sistency—The Regent takes no Step toward the Arrangement of a Ministry 
till the Restriction: are very nearly expiring— His Letter to the Duke of York 
— Remarks on his not communicating directly with his old Friends—On th 
Manner in which Lord Grenville is mentioned in the Letter—On the Lette 
itself, as indicating a Change in bis political Opinions—On the probable Sin. 
cerity of his Wish to take L yrds Grey and Grenville into Power—The An 
swer of these Nollemen—Remarks upon it—Feelings of the Nation on Mr. 
Perceval’s being r tained in Power—Litile Sympathy for the ¢ Phos itionmn 
Resolutions and Petition of the Livery—ITnstruct their Retresentatives—Re 


Mi 


marks on their Proceedings —their Address not received on the Thron—Pro 


cceding: of the Common Cour il, 


A 
S the period approached at 
% which the restrictions on the 


prince regent were to terminat, 
the curiosity and interest of the 
public in general were strongly ex- 
cited ; while the expectations, the 
hopes, the apprehe nsions, and the 
fears of the different political par- 
ties were respectively roused, c- 
cording to the Peht in which 
they viewed the conduct th it the 
prince had pursued while his powers 
were limited and restricted, and the 
inferences which they drew from 
that conduct. 

It was well known that when 
the prince had resolved to continue 
Mr. Perceval as prime minister, he 
had considered himself as acting 
solely as his father’s agent; and 
hadexpressly declared, that a regard 
to his father’s plans, and what he 
might reasonably suppose would 
have been his wishes, had alone 
prompted him to this measure. 


i 
l nese Motives had not only been C YX. 


. | ‘ ] 1 } 
c's \ and COmMmpicreiy iy tcl Open to 
- ry . ’ hy ’ ‘ 
r. £erceval when the prince com. 
mun'cated to him his wishes that he 
5 
Would contione mn power, but every 


Opp ru ity ecm to be tak "T) ¢ f 


HAGA ewinc - Af . 

¢ nveying ‘<i Mr. Perceva At I. 

hension nna fee); - (in » minwsetee 

he could Sgt eal Peer 

i COU I TH S<u? derstan, . mn 

which must have heen ano @ 
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tHe prince > u ai ¥y of ) n, 9 Ye: 4 * 


tachment to ! is oid political and 
personal friends, 

Only avery few months elapsed, 
however, before it Was strongly 
‘umoured that the revent’s feelings 
and conduct towards Mr. Perceval 
were undergoing a change; and 
this rumour gained strength: and 
at last appealed to such open and 
unequivocal proofs, that it could 
no longer be doubted. Still the 
old friends of the prince clung to 
the hopes they had so long and 
fondly cherished ; sull they expect. 
ed, and declared openly that they 
expected, that the prince would 
choose them as his ministers, when 
ever he could act of his own entire 
free will. As, however, there 
were instances of his public cOn- 
duct, and proofs of his forming an 
attachment to Mr. Perceval,—the 
former of which could not easily of 
clearly be reconciled to his sup 
posed whig principles, and the late 
ter were findoubtedly  indicatve 
that his dislike to Mr. Perceval was 
on the wane, and was about tobe 
succeeded by sentiments of a direct 
ly opposite nature :<his old friends 
were c mpelled to have recourse @ 


anv hypotheses, in order to satis 
7” ¥ ? . ° 4? 
y themselves and the public that 


n 
f: 
t] had still reason to entertai 
he res that they continued the fe 
gent’s favonrites, and would soo 
be his ministers.—-With respect © 

the 
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the public measures which the 
rince purstted, there was not much 
difficulty 9 accounting for them: 
they were the measures of his mt- 
nisters, not his own. He sanctioned 
them, indeed, but he did not ap- 
rove of them; ‘and he sanctioned 
them, only because in his acttons as 
regent, he wished entirely to lose 
sight of his own opinions and prin- 
ciples, and to conduct himself sole- 
ly and most strictly on the rules he 
laid down,—viz. as the agent of his 
father. But his old friends went 
further in explanation and defence 
of his public conduct; and the na- 
tion in general, at first, were dis- 
posed to go along with them: for 
although the regent, in what might 
strictly and properly be considered 
as the continuation of his father’s 
measures, put himself completely 
into the hands of his ministers, and 
did not even express a wish to have 
a will of his own, yet, in other cases 
of a less important nature, he ma- 
nifested his attacliment to his old 
principles. As these instances were 
rather sought after by him, than 
merely taken advantage of when 
they occurred, and as they were 
employed in the most open and de- 
cisive manner to publish to the na- 
tion his sentiments and feelings, it 
Was Very natural for his old triends, 
and for the country at large, to re- 
gatd them as proofs of his adhe- 
rence to the political doctrines in 
Which he had been brought up. 
: It was remarked, howe er, aft 
the time that Mr. Perceval and his 
friends received, only with a smile 
. a very ambiguous, or rather 
aarming character and import, the 
appeal to these instances of the 
oon s consistency and steadiness, 
hich was made io them with in- 
ae triumph by the opposition. 
fey pretended, indeed, that they 
ad no hopes of continuing in of- 
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fice after the restrictions should be 
taken off : but their actions did not 
correspond with their language ; 
and it was generally supposed, long 
before this period arrived, that their 
apprehensions on this point had 
completely vanished. Indeed, the 
change in the prince’s sentiments 
and behaviour to them, on which, 
of course, they rested their hopes, 
was growing daily more decidedly 
marked, and more openly dis- 
played: from complete dislike, 
manifested not in the most digni- 
fied or decorous manner, he gra- 
dually passed to endurance; from 
mere endurance, to something like 
interest and attachment; and had 
not the change been rather too 
rapid and violent, and the charac- 
ter of the prince not such as justi- 
fied secure and complete depend- 
ence, it might fairly have been in- 
ferred, some time before’ the re- 
strictions ceased, that the opposte 
tion and the prince were sundered 
for ever; and that Mr. Perceval 


would continue his mintster, and 
Mr. Perceval’s politics would be- 
come his politics. 

As might naturally be expected, 
the feelings and language of the 
court party changed, as the change 
in the prince became more marked 
and evident: his former whi¢ prin- 
ciples were forgotten, or they were 
ascribed solely to the influence of 
those men to whom, in the blind 
and warm confidence of youth, he 
had given up his mind and con- 
duct. He was, however, now about 
to make ample atonement for the 
venial errors of his former life; 
and as that portion of his life had, 
in some degree, resembled the cone 
duct of Henry V., while prince of 
Wales, his new flatterers did not 
hesitate to predict that, when he 
came to the throne, the same splen- 
dour of public success, the same 
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vigorous administration of affairs, 
and the same reform of private con- 
duct, would be witnessed by an ad- 
miring nation. 

The opposition durst not allow 
their language to be changed with 
respect to him, whatever change 
their sentiments and hopes might 
have undergone : till the period ar- 
rived when the restrictions ceased, 
it was prudent in them still to con- 
tinve the language of flattery and 
expectation; but the sore and awk- 
ward manner in which they eluded 
or rebutted the proofs of his attach- 
ment to Mr, Perceval, and the 
slights he put upon his own party, 
and the laboured though unsuccess- 
ful attempts which they made to 
convince the world that they still 
expected to be his ministers, sufli- 
eiently indicated the state of their 
ivelings, and the bitter disappoint- 
ment under which they writhed. 

There was, however, a third 
party in the nation, who were likely 
to experience a sall more bitter dis- 
appointment than was to be the lot 
of the regular opposition. This 
party consisted of sir Francis Bur- 
dett and his friends. It is not easy 
to perceive on what ground they 
had built their expectations, or 
whether they actually indulged 
them ; but they openly and loudly 
expressed their hopes, that when 
the prince became unrestricted re- 
gent, he would favour their darling 
scheme of parliamentary reform. 
Viewing him as friendly to this 
measure, they were loud, unequi- 
vocal, and almost violent, in his 
praise ; and their conduct was such 
as to have almost a ridiculous, ora 
suspicious effect: for when those 
men were seen applauding the 
prince, and outvying the court 
party in their expressions of zeal 
and attachment to royalty, and 
their former p: inciples and conduct 
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were recollected, and brought intg 
contrast with their present avowal 
and behaviour, it was extremely 
difficult to keep down the suspicion 
that all was not sincere ; that they 
wished merely to forward their own 
views and plans; and that as soog 
as they perceived that the regent 
was cool or averse towards them, 
they would change their langua 
and conduct towards him, This 
latter expectation, or conjecture, 
however, was not immediately or 
fully verified ; for it must be ae. 
knowledged, that long after the 
whig party had ceased to entertain 
any hopes that the prince would 
take them into power,—and when, 
in consequence of their disappoint- 
ment, they had indulged in bitter 
and sarcastic language towards 
him, and with more rancour than 
prudence had endeavoured to re. 
venge themselves upon him, for 
blasting their hopes and forsaking 
his old principles and friends,—even 
at this time, sir Francis Burdett and 
his party (though, if they were sin- 
cere in their expectations of the line 
of conduct which the regent would 
pursue, their disappointment must 
have been more extreme and bitter) 
still continued to indulge the hope 
that he would recover himself, for 
sake the political principles and 
conduct of his father, dismiss his 
father’s ministers, and pay atten- 
tion solely to what they represented 
as the wishes and the real interests 
of the nation. 

Such was the state of political 
feeling, the nature and ten ency of 
political expectation, with reg 
to the prince, among the three great 
parties in parliament: it 1s not © 
€asy to ascertain and describe 
feelings and expectations of the ti 
tion at large on this interesting 
important subject. The prince 
for a long time certainly been 1 


garded 
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garded by them, with every wish 
to believe him both intelligent and 
radically good principled; and 
eandour, Which with the British 
nation is very cheerfully and libe- 
rally spread over the follies and 
faults of their sovereigns, had 
ascribed the behaviour and dispo- 
sitions in his youth, which they 
could not approve, to the natural 
tendency of that period of lite, en- 
couraged by bad example, and sti- 
mulated by bad advisers. ‘The 
manner in which he had been treat- 
ed by his royal father also pleaded 
with them as an apology for his 
faults: he had been kept with 
something very like jealousy and 
suspicion, from all participation im 
public business ;. no care had been 
taken to form those habits of atten- 
tion and application, which it would 
be necessary to call into immediate 
and active service as soon as he 
should succeed to the throne. The 
nation recollected, that when he 
had offered to fight at the head of 
his regiment for his country, on the 
alarm of an invasion, his offer had 
been haughtily and sullenly re- 
pulsed ; they recollected all these 
things; and determined to abstain 
from all severe censure, if while 
sovereion or regent he did not dis- 
cover those regular habits and that 
attention to business which had di- 
sunguished his father. 

But while they were disposed to 
over] 10k OF pardon much, they had 
limits to their candour. ‘They rea- 
sonably supposed, that the events 
of the French revolution had read 
to sovereigns and princes such a 
less n, as would indelibly impress 
on their conviction and memory 
tie absolute neces: ity for, at least, 
at decorous line of life, ‘hhis lesson, 
6 would counteract in 
‘ : ecgree the habits of dissipa- 

“OF iG@eness, Which a youth who 


they 
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had been neglected, had formed and 
indulged. ‘The appearance of pro- 
priety and decorum they expected 
trom their sovereign, even if they 
actually did not exist: on these 
points they were disposed also to 
be rather strict in their expecta- 
tions, from another cause. His 
majesty had always been distin- 
guished for propriety of domestic 
and private conduct; and his une 
popularity had been often redeemed 
or lessened by the recollection of 
his virtues as a father and a hus- 
band; and the regularity, tempe- 
rance, and decorum which he dis- 
played as aman. Qn the whole, 
therefore, the nation (though, as 
has been remarked, strongly dis- 
posed to regard their sovereigns 
with a candid eye, and to make al- 
lowance for their follies and foibles) 
tried the prince by rather a severe 
test, when they applied to him the 
example of his father, and expected 
that the calamities and disgrace 
which the French revolution had 
shed on most of the crowned heads 
of Europe, would dispose and ens 
able him to break the fetters of 
habits long formed, and at his time 
of life become almost a second 
nature. 

Such mav be recarded as the 
feclings of the reticcting and cons 
siderate part of the nation with re- 
spect to the prince: with thiese 
feelings, they were more inclined to 
approve than censure |'5 conduct 
in retaining Mr. Perceval in his 
ministry, When he first became ree 
gent: they looked upon it as a 
proof aud instance of more regard 
to his father’s memory (for he 
might almost be considered as dead 
to all the purposes of public life) 
than they had expected from the 
son. Such of the nation as were 
attached to the principles and con- 
duct of Mr. Perceval, of course had 
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an additional motive for appland- 
ng the prince tor not c! any ing his 


fat! er’s ministers. Dut even t at 
part of it who were disposed to cone 
demn the measures which had been 


pursued during this king’s reign, 
and the principles on which those 
measures had been grounded and 
just ihed, though, at ty Gi 

pointment and chagrin might: 
writated their feelings against the 
prince for not dismissing Mr, Per- 
ceval, yet, on cool reflection, they 
rather approved than condemned. 
T Vhey were Cc yavinced t] 4 ought 
not to consider this action as a 
proof, or even a ee ton, ot 
the plan he would pursue when he 
became pemeetetdene. poi and 
ascribing it to the motive which the 
prince himself had expressly de- 
clared alone actuated him an spect 
for his father—the private charac- 
ter of the regent rose in their esti- 
mation; while the ylondly cherished 


, 
, 


first, disap- 


if 


the belief, that the steadiness and 
consistency of his public conduct 

ould not fairly or justly be im- 
peached. But \ vhen, in the course 
of the restricted recenc: ; the na- 
tion witnessed his dislike to M; 
Perceval iASt Dassi g away ~—W! en 


- f eemences 44 . : 
they AI(ICT Wards, Hcjore many 


months had elapsed, had undoub:- 

ed proots Caat the prince had ab. 
} | ; } , . 

SOL y |i 7 ey ‘ ' {r ends, 
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-saliencadines 5 ter 3 and when 
if Was ev t , thi S 
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Cxuitation, and | fr oy 
however, be remarked. that 
#9 BL CLA AS 9 wbecet CVven 


his mind to Mr, Perceval and his 


those who rejoiced i n the change of 
sentiment whieh had taken place ig 
the prince, had their joy m 

ie | » AC jo? mingled, 
and occasion uly i il Merrup ted, with 


, ° ’ 
‘ A hs *) r 7. _ 
apprehension ana ho 


sPicion; wheg 
the y reHected on 
and vel ement | roors which, only a 
short tmme betore, tue prince had 
given of his attachment to whig 
principles, they j co =e not keep 
down a suspic cion, that his change 
was not sin ere, OF an appre chene 
sion that, if s sincere, if would not be 
permanent. 

In the mean time, the month of 
February, towards the termination 
of which the restrictions were to er 
pire, approached and commenced; 
and no arrangements appeared to 
have been made tor a total or even 
partial change of ministry. The 
opposition, however, even under 
these unpromising circumstances, 
still held out the idea that the 
prince would take them into power; 
they rather rudely and imprudenily 
called to his recollection, and to 
that of the nation, the sentiments 
which were contained in his cele. 
brated letter to Mr. Perceval, wher 
he desired him to continue mint 
ster; they contended, in the news 
papers known to be devoted to 
nem, and to be ecm} he ved to @X- 


ress their optnions, that it was ime 


.? ei 
tne uncalled-for 


*. 9 , . ’ ® » by 
ossipie the prince could recam the 
present minsters mi power ; that to 

, 1 } hos 
suppose so would be a iivel on OB 


Cauracters and that the more nie 


tural, as well as the more honour 
Wpeciation was, tial hye would 
wiih promptitude and pieasure ems 
race the ezriiest opportunity a 
: 

! Inseis | th wih mm He 

j id retarted in powe! aoa nst Ss 
‘ rincimati. 1S. solely from causes 
and yeasons which no longer extst 
( d. S there is ho ground for supe 


. } } } 
post ir that the regent nae ( pene 


CO. 








olleagues respecting the plan he 
meant to pursue when he became 


uarestricte dre egent, whatever infe- 


rence they might have drawn from 


his general t behaviour towards them, 
— 
they thought it prudent as well 


y mn to prepare tor their re- 
moval; their conduct on thts deli- 
cate and wying occasion, therefore, 
was more circumspect and proper 
than that of the opposition; and to 
a person who cl losely and n irrowly 
W. caches 1 bot! } partie Ss the suspic ion 
would almost unavoidably occur, 
that Mr. Perceval and his friends 
had actually more hope and confi- 
dence, in the midst of their silen 

pepe ous for removal, t! Man the 
opps ositicn, in he midst of their 
blustering and avo wed preparations 
ior becomin 1e Miuisters. 

At length the prince took a de- 
cisive step in this important and 
long delayed affair; and the cha- 
racter of this primary step, in seve- 
ral parucalars, was suchas could 
leave no do pubt in the minds at 
cool ind impartial persons, tha: he 
did not wish the Opp? ion to come 
into po wer ; and that not wishing 
it, he had offered it to them in st ich 


. 


amanner, aud on such conditions, 
. } ‘ .* 
as he knew would render the oiler 


T 
tae! « * abe " t ’ “ + 
UCT | seuys \ ionable. in tiie first 
piace, instead of communicating 
. 7 4 . 
tner with lord Gsrey or 
‘Te who were the heade 
til > W lO wi i¢ the Clas 


(fy toe ‘ at? is an } ~~ 
# hue ODOPOSILION party, he wrote a 


i 
letter to che duke of York, em- 
powerme him to communicate the 
cont of it to lard Grey. ‘The 
prt O ch this mode of 
COMMunicuti Was JU tie 4a af. 
ded an additional proof that the 
regent had lo t all de ire of em- 
P AS the services of his old 
i ends. [t was stated, that accord- 
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‘s “usage and etiquette in these 
ft +5 ° Cc rial t } t > seca? >* 
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directly either to lord Grey or lord 


Greavill e, unless he hid intended 
that the person so written to should 
becorre his prime minister, and 
should in every erica: have the 
complete and uncontrolled arrange. 
ment of the cabinet. Butas the 
prince did not mean either that 
lord Grey or lord Grenville on the 
one side, or mar. Perceval on the 
other, should be his prime minister, 
vithout a mutual. understanding 
au nd arrangement between the par- 
ties, he did not think it proper to 
give such a proof that he wished 
any of them to be his prime mini- 
ster, as would have been afforded 
by commanding them to form an 
administration. ‘This plea, then, 
on which the mode of communica. 
tion was justified, sufficiently indi- 
cated that the prince did not wish 
lords Grey and Grenville to come 


into power, because he must have 


known them sufhiciently well to 
have been convinced that, unless 
hey had the entire and uncon. 
trolled arrangement of an adminie 
stration, they would not form a 
part of it. 

But in the manner of the letter 
to the duke of York there was ane 
other proof Mek dinate, indeed, 
to the one just discussed) that the 
prince wus cooled in his attachment 
to the Oppes! ion; and that he in- 
tended to offer them the opportu. 
nity of coming into power rather 
to keep up appearances, and not to 
break the letter of the promises 
which seemed to be implied in his 
communication to Mr. Perceval, 
when he first became regent, than 
because he either wished or expect 
ed they would embrace it ;—after 
stating his sentiments on public afe 
fairs, ‘and the kind of administra- 
tion which he was desirous to form, 
the prince, at the very conclusion 
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of his letter, appears suddenly to 
recollect himself, and adds, “ You 
are authorised to communicate 
these sentiments to lord Grey, who 
T have no doubt will make them huown 
to lord Grenville”? Now, as the 

rince knew the close attachment 
a these two noblemen.—as 
his own observation and experience 
must have convinced him that this 
attachment would prevent the cne 
from coming into power, if the 
other declined it, and that the cha- 
racter and disposition of lord Gren- 
ville rendered him feelingly alive to 
any appearance of neglect,—could 
he have devised any ether means 
more likely to be efficacious in dis- 
gusting or atfronting lord Gren- 
ville, than this bye mode of men- 
tioning him at the very close of his 
letter? The dislike of the prince to 
this nobleman is supposed to have 
arisen, in a great degree, fiom the 
very open and decisive part which 
his relations took against the duke 
of York in the affair of Mrs, 
Clarke, 

Having thus offered some pre- 

liminary remarks, we shall now 

roceed to the consideration of the 
etter itself.—[ See Principal Occur- 
rences, p. 45-7. ] 

In the commencement of the 
letter, the prince states and explains 
the reasons whieh had induced 
him to be silent so long on the ar- 
rangements he intended to form, 
and the measures he intended to 
pursue, when the restrictions were 
taken olf his authority. ‘he ques- 
tion of catholic emancipation had 
been discussed early in the session 
of parliament; and as it was his 
most anxious desire that this im- 
portant subject should rest entirely 
On ts OWn Merits, and that no ex- 
pectation of obtaining or preserv- 
ime power should influence the 


votes which might be given on thar 
occasion, he had hitherto withheld 
his sentiments and intentions re 
specting the arrangements of ap 
administration. 

The letter next adverts at consi. 
derable length to the circumstances 
under which he had been appointed 
regent; the motives which had ae. 
tuated his conduct at that period; 
and the gratification he felt in the 
refiection, that in the “ opinion of 
those persons for whose judgement 
and honourable feelings he enter. 
tained the highest respect in various 
istances,”’ he had acted, while re. 
stricted regent, as “the genuine 
representative of the august person 
whose functions he was appointed 
to discharge.” “ A new era had 
arrived ;?—during the short period 
which had elapsed since he was ap- 
pointed regent, the most splendid 
and decisive success had crowned 
the British arms; the public faith 
had been most solemnly and strictly 
observed towards our allies; “and 
if character is strength, as applied 
to a nation, the increased and im 
creasing reputation of his majesty’s 
arms will show to the nations of 
the continent how much they may 
achieve when animated bya glo- 
rious spirit of resistance to a foreiga 
yoke.” 

Hitherto there is no passage o 
sentiment in this letter which pomts 
out the line of domestic or foreign 
policy which the prince wished to 
pursue; all is general, and undd- 
jectionable by either party. The 
next semence, however, comes 
mioie closely to particulars 5 but 
with much ingenuity it introduces 
the developement of the foreign 
policy which the prince’s adm 
stration was expected to pursue, by 
a reference to a very popular topie 
—the war in the peninsula. ri 
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the introduction of this topic so ex- 
ressly, it must have been expected 
that the opposition would be con- 
siderably embarrassed : they had, 
from the commencement of the 
peninsular war, condemned it in 
strony: and unequivocal terms, yet 
‘twas so decidedly and generally 

pular, that the noble lords to 
whom the letter to the duke of 
York was to be communicated, 
could hardly ground their refusal 
to come into power upon their aver- 
sion to the Spanish contest. In- 
deed, there is an expression in the 
letter on this subject, which, unless 
a very loose as well as a very can- 
did interpretation be put upon it, 
must be regarded as a proof that 
the prince did not wish lords Grey 
and Grenville to form part of the 
new administration, or at least to 
take the lead in it, and give it the 
eculiar character of their own po- 
litical principles and belief :—* In 
the critical situation of the war in 
the peninsula, J shall be most anxtous 
fo avoul any measure avhich can lead 
“ly allies to suppose that I mean to de- 
fart from the present system?’ But 
had not lords Grey and Grenville 
strongly reprobated that system ?—= 
Had they not declared, that in their 
opinion the British troops ought to 
be withdrawn from the peninsula ?— 
Had they not either passed over in 
sullen and contemptuous silenceghe 
victories which the British arms 
had obtained in the peninsula, or 
uestioned their utility and im por- 
tance !—in short, Had they not uni- 
formly expressed themselves in such 
a manner whenever the peninsular 
War was agitated, as unavoidably 
led to the belief, that if hey should 
obtain the reins of government, it 
would be immediately and utterly 
abandoned? By taking these men 
Into power, therefore, would not 
the Prince be adopting, instead of 
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avoiding, a measure which would 
lead his allies to suppose that he 
meant to depart from the present 
system. Even on the supposition 
that lords Grey and Grenville had 
changed their opinions on the pe- 
ninsular war, or that, since it was 
embarked in, they thought it right 
and expedient to continue the con- 
test ;—under either supposition, the 
introduction of them into power 
must have loosened the confidence 
and faith which the conduct of 
Great Britain had inspired into the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations, 
and which naturally looked up to 
Mr. Perceval and his associates 
alone for nourishment and support. 
The conclusion of the letter af. 
fords, if possible, still less equivocal 
and accidental proofs that the prince 
anticipated with indifference, if not 
with positive dislike, the introduce 
tion of the whig party into power ; 
for it must live been remarked, 
that though the avowed object of 
the letter wus to express the prince’s 
sentiments respecting “the arrange- 
ments tor a future administration,” 
no arrangement was even hinted at 
in the body of the letter ; and the 
manner in which it ts at last mtro- 
duced, betrays such a careless ine 
difference, as is hardly compatible 
with any idea of sincere earnest. 
ness :—** [ cannot conclude, with- 
out expressing the gratification I 
should teel, if some of those persons 
with whom the early habits of my 
life were formed, would strengthen 
my hands, and constitute a part of 
my government.” His motive for 
this wish is then given; “ With 
such support, and aided by a vigo- 
rous and united administration, 
formed on the most liberal hasis, I 
shall look with additional confi- 
dence to a prosperous issue of the 
most arduous contest in which 
Great Britain was ever engaged.” 
The 




































































































266 
The letter concludes with the pas- 


sage we have already alluded to: 

ou are authorized to commu- 
nicate these sentiments to lord 
Grey, who I have no doubt will 
make them known to lord Gren- 
ville.” Ina postscript it is added, 
that a copy of the letter would 
be immediately sent to Mr. Per- 
ceval. 

The prince regent’s letter to the 
duke of York is dated on the 138th 
of February ; on the 15th lords 
Grey and Grenville returned their 
answer. After expressions of gra- 
titude for the condescending man- 
ner in which the duke of York had 
communicated the prince’s letter 
to them, they briefly recapitulate 
the first and principal part of it: 
on this they observe, they shall of- 
fer no comments; but supposing 
themselves to be alluded to in 
the concluding paragraph, where 
the prince mtimates his wish, that 
some of those persons with whom 
the early habits of his poviic life 
were formed, would stren Sr hen his 
royal highness’s hands, and censti- 
tute a part of his government ; they 
consider it due to his r yal his “d 
ness and to themselves, to explain 
themselves with frankness and 
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the persons wliom the prince wishes 
to form,a part of the administra. 
tion, that they cannot unite with 
them: their ‘differences are too 
many and too important to admit 
of such an union. These diffe. 
rences, In another part of the ‘etter, 
they declare, embrace almost all 
the ‘le. ding features of the present 
policy of the empire. These are the 
only passages which, byimplication, 
can be fairly supposed to allude 
to the peninsular war; and yet, 
though thus gene-ally and vaguely 
expressed, they are sufficiently 
strong and direct to justify the con. 
clusion, that on this most vital and 
important topic the sentiments and 
views of the noble lords were ur- 
changed. 

But though they are thus guard. 
ed on the subject # the peninsular 

war, on which they must have been 
sensible they differed from the na 
tion at large, they dwell at consides 
rable length on the question of cae 
tholic emancip: ation. It was be 
lieved that the prince had repeat. 
edly and unsought declared, that 
this was a measure of primaty iM 
portance; and the 
tainly, whether justly or unjusily 
looked up to him as the supporter 
of what they Srocerae to be their 
rights, and confident y ant ic! ipat red 
from h im, "as soverelpn, the pmmiee 
diate and comnp lete en Hoy ment of 
rights. Under ihe im pres 
of these circumstances,—-Con 
vinced that the quest tion of cathol hie 
emancipation, though perhaps net 
exire mely popul: ae, W as every aay 
i reing itself on the mu thas Of the 
nation as one absolutely necessary 
for the tranquillity and se curity of 
the cmp ‘ire; and bein zg themselves 
firmly and conscientiously perstiad- 
ed that no line of foreign policy 
could be long and successfully 


pursued while the catholics wet 
disc cbr 
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discontented and oppressed,—they 
honourably, as well as wisely, dwelt 
with great emphasts and effect on 
this topic. 
Adverting to that passage of his 
royal highness’s letter which re- 
lates to the deliberations of parlia- 
ment on the affairs of Ireland, they 
declare it to be “ a subject of all 
others important in itself, and con- 
nected with the most pressing dan- 
rs.” Onthis subject they differed 
essentially from ]is majesty’s mi- 


nisters; and in this diiference of 


opinion they were more and more 
conirmed by every day’s olserva- 
tion and experience. ‘The subject 
they viewed, not only as important, 
but as urgent in the highest de- 
gree: delay on it would be preg- 
nant. with present and future dan- 
ger: they would not answer for 
the safety of the empire, if the state 
of Ireland were not immediately 
investigated, and if a radical and 
effectual remedy were not applied 
to her grievances and misery. 
Thus deeply impressed with the ur- 
gent importance of catholic eman- 
cipation, they should, if they be- 
came his royal highness’s ministers, 
asthe first advice which they would 
consider it their duty to offer to 
his royal highness, press on him 
the necessity of recommending to 
parliament the repeal of those civil 
disabilities under which so large a 
portion of his majesty’s subjects 
still laboured, on account of their 
religious opinions. “ Could we 
(they add) even for the shortest 


time make ourselves responsible for 


any further delay in the prospect ot 
4 measure, without which we could 
entertain no hope of rendering ours 
seives ustful to his royal hizhness 
or the country.” The letter then 
foneiudes with a cold and formal 
wish for the ease, honour, and ad- 
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vantage of his royal highness’s go- 
vernment. 

The result was what might nae 
turally have been expected from 
the manner, tone, and substance, 
both of the regent’s letter, and of 
the answer of lords Grey and Gren- 
ville. The regent had done what 
he considered it his duty, rather 
than what inclination prompted 
him to do, by offering to include 
some of his old friends in the mini- 
sterial arrangements: they had de- 
clined the offer; that he deserted 
them, therefore, was not his fault 3 
at least it was hoped and expected 
that the nation would pardon, if 
they did not absolutely justify, the 
prince’s conduct on this occasion. 
He-had indeed separated himself 
from his old friends, and attached 
himself to Mr. Perceval; but he 
had separated himself from men 
who disapproved of the peninsular 
war—that war which had yielded 
such a rich harvest of success and 
glory, and which, both on this ac- 
count, and on account of the po- 
licy which dictated its commences 
ment and continuance, was. ex- 
tremely popular in the British em- 
pire. 

Had the determination of the 
regent to retain Mr. Perceval disap- 
pointed the hopes and expectations 
only of the opposition and of their 
friends, it is highly probable that it 
would have been passed over without 
much notice or comment, and it 
certainly would not have excited 
very strong or very general dissa- 
tisfaction ; for the opposition were 
not popular. ‘Their conduct on 
many occasions, when consistency 
and firmness of principle had been 
looked for from them, had been 
vacillating, if not at direct variance 
with their professions and their 
avowed principles. Affecting to 
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glory, and to ground their claim to 
popularity, on their abhorrence of 
undefined and encroaching power, 
they had in more than one instance 
lent themselves to its support, when 
they thus expected to secure or re- 
call the prince’s favour ; and they 
had acted thus, when common 
sense and the smallest degree of 
foresight “ard experience might 
have taught them, that they were 
exposing themselves to the charge 
of inconsistency, with no chance or 
prospect of reaping any advantage 
from such tergiversation. ‘To job- 
bing and peculation they had for 
many years declared themselves 
decided and violent enemies; and 
yet in the affair of col. M*Mahon, 
and in other instances scarcely less 
marked, they had been either silent, 
cold, and reluctant disdpprovers, or 
actual supporters. Till the period 
when for a short season they tasted 
the fruits of power, on the death of 
Mr. Pitt, they had regularly come 
forward as the friends of parlia- 
mentary reform: this measure they 
had held forth as the remedy for 
all the weaknesses which old age 
and mismanagement had brought 
on the constitution ; as the certain 
means of securing the rights and 
the interests of the people ; and as 
of such perpetual and paramount 
necessity, that no season, no cir- 
‘cumstances could be unfit for car- 
rying it into execution: but no 
sooner had they touched the trea- 
sury bench, than on this, as wellason 
other topics, their opinions under- 
went a complete and radical change. 
This change, indeed, they did rot 
exhibit to the nation in all its naked 
deformity : they veiled it over un- 
der the plea, that the circumstances 
in w! ich the British empire and 
Europe at large were placed, were 
so utterly changed, that a measure 
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formerly fraught with undoubted 
and great advantage, might now 
be prejudicial. Some of them even 
went further, and acknowled 
that more mature reflection, and 
larger views of mankind, had cop. 
vinced them that the benefits of 
parliamentary reform would be 
neither so certain nor so numerons 
as they before had fondly antici. 
pated. By such conduct, while at 
the same time they still held them. 
selves out as radically consistent; as 
the friends of the people; as the 
only party who entertained ep 
large and liberal political views, 
onl on whom alone the interests 
and happiness of the country could 
safely rest—they gradually sunk 
into unpopularity. ‘The little which 
they had done while in power, 
(though, if all circumstances are 
considered, candour will advance 
plausible, if not satisfactory, rea 
sons for this) when contrasted with 
what they had promised, and viewed 
in conjunction with their subsequent 
conduct, on which we have already 
animadverted, had led the nation 
at large to regard them with indil- 
ference at least, if not with com 
tempt and dislike. 

On this account their disappoint. 
ment in not being intrusted by the 
prince with the management of af 
fairs was not sympathized in by the 
nation: but it was impossible to 
separate his desertion of them from 
his desertion of those principles 
which had first made them popt- 
lar, and which they still pro essed, 
though they did not regulate their 
political measures. ‘The prince 
also had passed over from a partys 
certainly not the favourites of 
nation, to another party, which, 
though supported by many classes 
and ranks of the community, Wa 
extremely obnoxious to that class 
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of men who make up for their want 
of numbers and consequence by 
their restless and loud clamours, 
He had also disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of a very respecta- 
ble and well meaning class, not 
numerous, indeed, and mote re- 
markable for their good principles 
and good intentions, than for the 
rofoundness of their views, or the 
practicability of their schemes : 
these men had fondly looked for- 
ward to the period when the prince 
should ascend the throne, as the 
commencement of a new era :— 
he was to banish all peculation, cor- 
ruption, and war. ‘The Utopian vi- 
sions with which their imagination 
had so long feasted their hopes was 
to be realized; and the fourth 
George was to renew the golden 
age in Britain. 

These men uniting with those 
whose views were less pure and 
patriotic, determined to express 
the disappointment they had ex- 
perienced by the prince’s resolu- 
tion to retain Mr. Perceval and his 
party. The city of London took 
the lead; a meeting of the livery 
was held on the 27th of March ; it 
was numerously attended, and the 
proceedings were very interesting, 
as shewing the state of political 
feeling in the metropolis. The 
avowed object of the meeting was, 
“to take into consideration the un- 
precedented situation of the coun- 
try, and to adopt such measures as 
might be thought necessary for 
shee: inquiry into the state of 
ublic affairs ; for reforming pub- 
t¢ abuses; and above all, for ef- 
fecting a reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in parliament.” 
From this statement of the object 
for which the livery were assem- 

» twill be sufficiently obvious 
fat much latitude was given for 


, i 1 ; 
discussion ; that without wander- 
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ing from the point, the whole of 
the foreign and domestic policy of 
the country might relevantly be 
laid open and canvassed ; and that 
neither in their discussions, nor in 
the resolutions which they might 
form, could there be much cone 
nexion or unity of subject. 

The meeting was opened by a 
long speech from Mr, Waithinan, 
in the course of which he contrived, 
with no small degree of ingenuity 
and success, to touch upon all the 
real and supposed grievances of the 
nation, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce considerable sympathy and 
effect. ‘The hopes which the coun- 
try had entertained of the prince— 
the eager and fond satisfaction with 
which they looked forward to his 
reign, as the termination of that 
system of corruption, extravagance, 
grinding taxation, and unnecessary 
war, under which they had so long 
groaned—were brought forward ing 
strong language, and were, per- 
haps, purposely exaggerated, ta 
order that the contrast between 
what they expected, and what they 
witnessed and experienced, might 
be more deep and striking. It was 
not a difficult matter to select ex- 
cellent topics for popular and im- 
pressive declaination on this sub- 
ject ; and these Mr, Waithman did 
not neglect. Mr. Perceval and 
lord Castlereagh, who had been 
charged with the unconstitutional 
act of bartering for seats in parlia- 
ment, were still in power; the in- 
come tax was not only rendet>d 
more severe, but was carried into 
execution in amanner not unworthy 
of the inquisition; and what was 
the application and use of the mo- 
ney which was wrung from the na- 
tion in this violent and oppressive 
manner? Was it expended to se- 
cure or promote the real interest, 
of the country, to improve her 
agricul- 
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agriculture and commerce, or to 
benefit the condition of her inha- 
bitants, it might be given without 
much reluctance; but the direct 
contrary was the fact: the nation 
had the mortification to see the 
taxes, wrung from the hard hands 
of honest industry, dissipated in ex- 
travagance; bestowed on unworthy 
favourites,—on men who spent it 
in attempts on the liberty of their 
country,—of that country from 
which they received it; or it was 
squandered away in wars, neither 
just nor necessary in their com- 
mencement, nor defensible in the 
objects for which they were con- 
tinued, nor wise in the manner in 
which they were conducted. 

From this topic Mr. Waithman 
passed to the depreciation of our 
paper-currency ; “ We had a fice 
titious depreciated paper-currency 
instead of the sterling coin of the 
realm; and hence we were in the 
habit of having forged notes thrust 
upon us, which, when taken to the 
Bank, were detained from us, and 
we had no possibility of tracing 
them back or recovering our losses.” 
At the close of his speech, Mr. 
Waithman described the kind of 
ministers who, m his opinion, could 
alone save or benefit the country: 
“they ought to be men of rank, pro- 
perty, and character in the coun- 
try, and who had pledged them- 
selves to those salutary reforms 
which were essentially necessary to 
save it. If the present ministers 
were dismissed only for the pur- 
pose of bringing mi a set of men 
not radically different in their prin- 
ciples and conduct, the change 
would be a mere palliative, ni ta 
cure of the evil: there must be 
an entire change of system: that 
which was now end had been ] Nn. 
pursued, would prove fatal to the 
couacy, by whomsoever its affairs 


were administered. He therefore 
did not wish to remove the presen, 
ministers, unless the system itself 
was abandoned ; if the system were 
persevered in, he had no choice op 
the subject of the men by whom it 
was to be pursued.” Mr. Waith. 
man concluded by moving twelve 
resolutions :. the following is the 
substance of the most important 
of them. 

That the baneful effects of cor. 
rupt and unconstitutional influence 
had long been witnessed with con. 
cern and anxjety : from the opera. 
tions of this influence had flowed 
unnecessary and expensive wars, 
corruption, peculation, the increase 
of ministerial patronage, and op. 
pressive taxation. By the waste 
and extravagance which it had pro. 
duced, we had been compelled te 
have recourse to a paper-currency, 
which had become greatly depre 
ciated, and which threatened con. 
fusion to the public finances, and 
ruin to the public creditor, This 
influence might also be traced in 
the protection which it had afford. 
ed to two individuals, who had 
been charged with trafficing m 
seats in the house of commons; in 
the refusal to inquire into the dis 
graceful and calamitous expeditian 
to Walcheren ; and in the reap 
pointment of the duke of York: 
on all these points the sense of the 
nation had been utterly and mos 
contemptuously disregarded. The 
ruin of our commerce ; and the It 
troduction into Great Britain of 
foreign mercenaries, formed the 
subjects of the Sth and Gth resolu- 
tions. All these evils the nation 
had called upon parliament tor 
move; but they had called in vala. 
Parliament had received and trea 
with indifference and disdain the 
petitions of the people, while free 
access to the throne had been & 
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nied them. All these grievances 
the Sth resolution ascribed to the 
corrupt and inadequate state of 
the representation :—this, t he great 
source of all their calamities, they 
confidently hoped would have been 
removed, when the restrictions on 
the powers of the regent ceased 3 
and this hope they founded “ on 
the avowed hostility of his royal 
highness to the system so long pur- 
sued, and on his own declarations al 
they therefore beheld with: grief 
and astonishment those men con- 
tinued in power, who were the 
chief approvers and supporters ‘of 
that system which his royal high- 
ness had reprobated ; such an event 
was afflicting to a loyal and intelli- 
gent people, and portentous to the 
welfare of the empire. ‘They there- 
fore resolved we'address his royal 
highness, representing their nume- 
rous grievances, and praying that 
he would be pleased to dismiss his 
evil advisers, and to call into the 
public service such men only as 
were pledged to the country to ef- 
fect those salutary reformations so 
imperiously called for; to correct 
those abuses and corruptions which 
had taken root in.every department 
of the state, and to accomplish that 
radical and effectual reform in the 
house of commons which. should 
make it truly speak the independent 
and loyal feelings of the people ; 
and no longer continue the conve- 
vient engine of the sinister views 
and corrupt resources of any mini- 
ster ior the time beine. 

The resolutions in general, as 
Well as the petition, were carried, 
almost unaninously ; after 
Mr. Waithman moved an it 
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ton to their representatives to sup- 
port in parlrament the 


hay spirit of the 
resolutions : 


f 
the 
this motion necessaril 
brought up the city members, Sir 

ham Curtis openly declared, 
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“that he considered himself a free 
man when he entered parliament, 
and should always so consider him- 
self: he should always hear the 
opinions of his constituents with 
pleasure, but determine for him- 
self ;” and he frankly told them he 
disapproved of most of the doc- 
trines contained in most of the re- 
solutions, and could not support 
them. Alderman Combe was of a 
directly opposite opinion from sir 
William Curtis, both with regard 
to the duty of a member of parlia- 
ment, and with regard to the reso- 
lutions: “he would either obey 
the mstructions of his constituents, 
or resign his seat.” Sir Charles 
Price next rose; but owing to the 
clamorous disapprobation with 
which he was received, little of his 
speech could be heard: he disap- 
proved of the resolutions, and ip 
parliament would be guided only 
by his own conscientious opinion. 
Sir James Shaw expressed similar 
sentiments on both these points, 
but was received with still louder 
marks of disapprobation. 

The proceedings of the livery 
on this occasion naturally suggest 
some reflections on the unfair and 
illiberal manner in which they re- 
ceived the speeches of those who 
opposed the resolutions; on the 
doctrine on which Mr, Waithman 
founded his motion for instructing 
their representatives ; and on the 
proof which the spirit and tendency 
of the resolutions, and the very 
great majority by which they were 
carried, afford of the independence 
and the actual political sentiments 
of the livery of London. 

‘Chose who espouse and main- 
tain what are called whig princi- 
ples, lay claim toa greater share of 
political information and liberality 
than what they are disposed to 
attribute to their opponents; and 
those 
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those who go still further than the 
whigs in their political sentiments, 
—who maintain that their object 
and wish is to restore the genuine 
British constitution by a reform in 

liament,—assume to themselves 
the merit of being still more libe- 
ral and candid, and greater ene- 
mies to oppression and violence in 
every sort. They triumphantly con- 
tend, that as the opinions they hold 
are founded in truth, they do not 
require the support of authority, 
much less of authority backed by 
bribes and threats; that truth re- 
quires only free and open discus- 
sion to win its way among all 
classes of mankind. But what is 
the fact, as displayed in all popular 
assemblies : are the whigs, or those 
who arrogate to themselves a still 
greater portion of intellect, political 
purity, and soundness of principle, 
more disposed than their opponents 
to listen with calm, cool, and liberal 
attention to free discussion? Cer- 
tainly they are not; and we may 
therefore very fairly conclude that 
the opinions which they profess to 
hold are either taken up at ran- 
dom, and are not the result of 
inquiry and conviction, or they 
are not their genuine sentiments. 
When their opponents step forward 
to refute the arguments which they 
have brought forward, why do 
~" silence them with loud and 
violent clamour? Are they afraid 
that their own opinions will not 
stand the test of iavestigation? 
This they dare not maintain: on 
the contrary, they ought to hold 
that the greater opportunity their 
Opponents have to display their 
sentiments, the more the weakness 
and inconsistency of them will be 
laid bare, and consequently the 
more clearly the truth wil] appeer, 
But if the conduct of those who lay 
claim to the vespected and py oud 


title of friends of liberty, is inéons 
sistent and unworthy of them, when 
they refuse to listen to the argue 
ments of. their opponents; how 
much more disgraceful is it, whep 
they will not permit their opponents 
to rebut the charges that they bring 
forward on these public occasions 
against their political character and 
conduct? It is only necessary to 
peruse the proceedings of one com. 
mon hall, to perceive instances of 
this most shameful and illiberal 
conduct. A city orator steps for. 
ward, and accuses his representa: 
tives, or one of his fellow citizens, 
with selling his conscience and vote 
to the minister of the day : he stig. 
matizes him with the most corrupt 
proceedings: he accuses him of 
being an enemy to the people: he 
thus not only endeavours to black 
en and injure his:character, but he 
exposes him to the indignation of 
the populace. All thas may be 
very fair and justifiable, provided 
the charges are brought forward 
in an open and manly manner—not 
supported by mere declamation, 
and an appeal to the seen 
prejudices of the audience, but by 
well authenticated facts, and just 
deductions from those facts—am 
above all, if the accused person s 
allowed a candid, attentive, dispas 
sionate, and full hearing ;—and 

this would be the case most com- 
pletely ; that all this would b& 
granted, or rather offered to the 
accused, uninformed people would 
be prone to anticipate, when 

accusers are men who are constanl- 
ly inveighing against falsehood and 
tyranny,—who are blaming govert 
ment for checking, controlling, o 
preventing free and full discussiom 
or for condemning without a fart 
and legal trial, How bitterly ma* 
those be disappointed who enter 


tain such expectations; how asi 
nl 








nished and indignant must they be, 
when they perceive that the ac- 
cused are absolutely refused a pa- 
tient and calm hearing; that as 
soon as they rise to explain or 
defend their principles or conduct, 
loud, angry, and violent clamour 
drowns their voices, and compels 
them to sit down! Can men who 
act in this manner really believe 
what they profess? have they any 
just and well grounded claim to 
that superiority over their oppo- 
nents which they assume to them- 
selves? or can any real benefit to 
the cause'which they espouse and de- 
fend be expected from them? The 
cause they espouse is that of truth 
and liberty—the cause which of all 
others is most rapidly and assured- 
ly promoted by liberality, free dis- 
cussion, and candour; and which 
from no mode of behaviour receives 
such a fatal blow, as from violent 
and clamorous attempts to silence 
investigation. 

But it has been urged in excul- 
pation of this behaviour on the part 
of the patriots (as they ¢ xclusively 
term themselves ), that it is impro- 
perand absurd to expect from them 
cool and dispassionate feelings at a 
time when their anger and indigna- 
Gon are roused by the _ political 
pre fligacy of their representatives. 
Assured] y political profligacyshould 
ee be visited by anger and in- 
eignation; but the fact of such 
protligacy should previously be 
established on the most undoubted 
and full testimony. If these per- 
Rs Were real friends to their own 
ee they would bring forward 
vit charges in a cool manner; 
i would appeal to facts for their 
x ty and justice, and afterwards 
a og listen attentively to 
teply and a =~ “i —— = 

; ce. If the charges 


Were wel] 4 ' 
grounded, the attempt to 
1812, 
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repel them or explain them away, 
in most cases, would only fix them 
more strongly and closely on the 
accused; andthe cause of truth 
and liberty, in this as in all other 
cases, where open and full. discus- 
sion is allowed, would be benefited. 
But how contrary is the conduct of 
the patriots! and by that conduct 
how plainly do they discover that 
they are ignorant of the superior 
nature and privileges of the cause 
they espouse! They silence by cla- 
mour those whom they accuse; 
they thus not only act unjustly and 
unfairly towards them, but most 
ignorantly and blindly towards the 
cause of truth and liberty. On the 
whole, therefore, it may be laid 
down as a proposition which can- 
not be denied, that such conduct 
as that which ts too oftey displayed 
in popular assemblies, by those who 
arrogate to themselves the title of 
patriots, is unworthy of their 
cause, highly prejudicial to it, most 
illiberal and unjust to their oppo- 
nents; and that it affords a well 
grounded presumption that their 
political sentiments are the result 
of mere feeling and prejudice ; and 
that so springing, and so exhibiting 
themselves, such patriots can neither 
be trusted for consistency and fiem- 
ness of conduct in the hour ot 
temptation or danger, nor can they 

really benefit and extend the cause 
of truth and liberty. It will be 

observed, in the account which has 

been given of the proceedings of 
the common hall, that Mr. Waith- 

man moved an instruction to their 

representatives to support in parlia- 
ment the spirit of the resolutions of 
the day: that while sir William 

Curtis, sir Charles Price, and sir 

James Shaw declared, that when 

in parliament they could only vote 

in the manner which their judges 

meyts and consciences a 

; an 
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and therefore could not obey the 
instructions of their constituents 
where they were convinced that 
such instructions were erroneous, 
alderman Combe expressly stated, 
that he should cither obey the in- 
structions of his constituents, or 
else resign his scat. 

The question, how far a repre- 
sentative ought to obey the instruc- 
tions of his constituents, is one of 
considerable difficulty, as well as 
interest and importance. In a su- 
perficial and popular view of the 
subject, it would seem to be of easy 
ail obvious solution ; and this so- 
lution would be, that in all cases a 
representative ought to be guided 
by the instrections or the supposed 
wishes of his constituents. The 
main argument on which this dis- 
cussion is grounded rests, almost 
exclusively, en a verbal observa. 
tion: A member of parliament, it 
is said, is, by the very appellation 
civen to him, the representative of 

is constituents: but how can he 
represent them, unless he acts as they 
would act, and votes as they would 
vote? But even this argument will 
net bear out the inference which is 
drawn from it; for a representa- 
tive (in the common and legitimate 
sense of the word) has some powers 
given him: he is scarcely in agy 
case, Or under any circumstances, 
supposed to be entirely bound up 
from acting according tothe dictates 
of his own judgement. In fact, the 
duty of a representative is to de the 
best for his constituents; and if 
this is the duty of a person who is 
appointed to act for another on 
common occasions, it is certainly 
much more the duty of a member 
of parliament. 

On this point, as on all others of 
A omges policy, regard must be 

ad to a comparison of difficulties 


and disadvantages ; and that coure 
must be pursued which embraces 
and secures the greatest number of 
advantages, counterbalanced by as 
few evils, and those of as trifling a 
nature as possible. The evils which 
are supposed to result from a re 
presentative not obeying the in. 
structions of his constituents, or 
which actually do result, only ap. 
pear great and alarming when 
viewed through the medium of po. 
pular prejudice, and under the m. 
pression of popular feeling ; while 
the evils which actually flow froma 
representative obeying the instrne- 
tions of his constituents are real, 
numerous, 2nd strike deeply at the 
root of political liberty, and the 
public tranquillity and happiness 
The grand and leading principle on 
which the Coctrine is built, thata 
representitive ought to obey thein- 
structions of his constituents, ts this; 
that there can be no actual or va- 
luable liberty where the will and 
wishes of the people are contra 
vened; that their will and wishes 


on all the fundamental and lead- 


ing points onght to be consulted 
and tollowed ; and that therefore, 
as itis the right of the people to 
express their will and wishes, it 
the duty of the government, and 
more especially of their represents 
tives in parliament, to follow it 
when so expressed. This prope 
sition, perhaps, may be allowed to 
e unexceptionable in a_ certain 
sense, and yet, undoubtedly it § 
very exceptionable when explamet 
in a definite and clear manner 
Most yovernments are now awar, 
that-where the will and wishes 
the people are generally and 

cidedly against them, they cannot 
stand; they therefore endeavov', 
by means which they have ek 
in their power, to gam over Hie*®” 

r power, to gam 
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timents of the people, or at least 
to silence them, instead, as former- 
ly, of proceeding in direct and vio- 
lent opposition to them. It is also 
true, that where the wishes and 
opinions of the people are opposed 
to the best form of government, or 
the wisest and most salutary mea- 
sures, that form and those measures 
will be of no avail in rendering 
them contented and happy. Buta 
difference ought always to be made 
between the long established and 
settled opinions (or prejudices they 
may be) of the people, and opinions 
they take up from the circumstances 
or impressions of the moment, 
maintain for a short time with vio- 
lence and clamour, and then resign 
with the most complete apathy and 
indifference. Are the representae 
tives of the people to be equally 
bound by the former and the latter 
set of opinions? As prudent and 
wise men, they will lay aside their 
support of a measure, however be- 
neficial to the nation they may be 
convinced it would be, if they are 
convinced that the popular opposi- 
tion to it is so deeply and perma- 
nently seated that it will not be 
speedily or quietly conquered. But 
though they may consent to relin- 
quish what is good, certainly no 
instructions from their constituents 
ought to induce them to bring into 
parliament, or to support there by 
their speeches or votes, what they 
are convinced is prejudicial; and 
perhaps what their knowledge and 
experience of popular feeling and 
Sentiment leads them to expect will 
abandoned by their constituents 

as readily as it was embraced. In 
discussing this question, it ought 
always to be recollected that a 
a of parliament, if he is 
“xtous to discharge the duties of 

we situation completely and con- 
Auously, should consider the in- 
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terests of the nation at large, not 
the local interests, and much less 
the temporary and irritated preju- 
dices of his own constituents ; and 
though a member of parliament 
would be justified, on the score of 
prudence and policy, in withdraw. 
mg his support from a measure 
against which the nation at large 
had set themselves in complete and 
decided array,—however much he 
might regret the necessity for so 
doing,—yet he certainly could not 
be justified in abandoning a wise 
and salutary measure, to which the 
nation at Jarge was not adverse, 
merely because his own constituents 
instructed him to oppose it. 

We have hitherto considered the 
question solely in reference to the 
interests of the nation, and to the 
conscientious discharge of the duty 
of the representative: in these 
points of view, the doctrine that 
repfesentatives ought to obey the 
instructions of their constituents 
cannot be defended: if they did, 
the interests of the nation would 
often be sacrificed to popular and 
temporary clamour, and the real 
indépendence and usefulness of a 
member of parliament would be 
utterly destroyed. None would ac- 
cept the situation but men of de- 
sperate and profligate principles 
and character, whose sole object 
would be to rouse and flatter the 
prejudices and worst feelings of 
the populace: the measures of go- 
vernient would be unstable and 
undignified, and the house of com- 
mons would soon be the contempt 
even of the men who insisted on 
filling it with such representatives, 

But the question may be consi- 
dered in another point of view. 
The sole object of the constituents 
in returning men to parliament 
must be supposed to be, to watch 
over and promote their interests as 

$ 2 part 
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part of the nation, and their in- 
terests sa far as they depend on 
local circumstances. ‘ may be ad- 
mitted that, with respect to the last 
class of interests, re preaeneatives 
ought to be ru ided solely by the 
wishes of their constituents, for two 
very obvious and cogent reasons, 
neither of which applies to the first 
set of interests, and which there- 
fore serve to draw the line between 
what constituents ought to claim 
and expect trom their representa- 
tives and what they ought not 5=— 
and, on the other hand, what the 
latter ought to do at the bidding 
of their constituents, and what they 
ought not. In the first place, sO 
far as local interests are concerned, 
the constituents must be better 
judges of them than their repre- 
sentatives can be ; tor this reason, 
cherefore, he should be guided by 
their instructions; but, m the second 
place, the duty of a member of® ar- 
hament to the nation at lar ge cane 
not possib ly interfere m cases where 
the local interests of his constituents 
are concerned: he ought theretore 
to act by their instructions, because 
they are the best judges of what is 
ht and proper to be done, and by 
obeying their instructions it is im- 
possible he can contravene the para. 
mount duty he owes to the nation. 
But where his constituents instruct 
him on questions of national interest 
the case is nearly reversed: he must 
be suppose “dl to POSs€ss me . Ss and 
opportunities of inform: w himself 
on all questions of general policy, 
whether domestic or foreign, much 
more extensive and accurate than 
his constituents can command ; he 
can view the subject much more 
coolly, leisurely and comprehensive- 
ly than they can: be sides, t! ey view 
it only as their partic ular pre Juaiices 
place it before them, or as thei 

ocal interests are promoted or in- 


jured ; he can view it apart from 
these sources of error. The repree 
sentative indeed may be ignorant, 
t prejudiced, or he may be cor. 
rupt; but, as it ts only a choice of 
oie the question iss Whether the 
real interests of the constituents will 
notbe more effectually and certainly 
promoted, if they are celeuaed toa 
person of superior judg rement and 
 & ilents, pl iced 1 In a stuation whe re 
he can obtain the best means of 
information, or if they are kept it) 
the hands of men who can only oe 
casionally examine them, and who 
scarcely ever come to the examina- 
tion with adequate knowledge, or 
wih cool and dispassionate minds. 
It theretore the house of commons 
are to be the real guardians of the 
public interests, the members of it 
ought to be allowed to follow their 
own judgement in all questions of 
domestic and foreign policy: the 
constituents’ indeed have an un 
doubted right (and a right which 
they ought frequently to exercise 
and jealously to watch ) not only 
Lo petition the house of commons, 
but to inform their representatives 
of their sentiments: but instead of 
directing them to vote in a part 
cular manner, they should coniite 
themselves to a statement of the 
facts and arguments that have a 
duced them to ad pt the part ticular 
opinion which they wish ther cone 
stituents to hold and support in pat 
lament. It is possib te tl ey may 
be able to br ing over their c nstl- 
tuents to their way of thinkwgs 
but if they do not, they should not 
expect them to forsake their owl 
merely j im compli: ince with their te 
wears ns; for they y may be assur red 
that they would not be be! neiited 
by changing a member who voted 
on his own peo and well-informed 
r judgement tor one who gave UP 
what he was convinecd was gs 
jus 
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yest and beneficial,- in compliance 
with the clamour and violence of 
popular feeting and prejudice. 
Were a judgement to be formed 
of the political principles and in- 
dependence ot the live V ot London 
from the character which uniformly 


b | 
rrvgo,r 


murks their proceedings, wher 
sembled in common hall, itt would 
undoubtedly be extremely erro- 
neous, com- 
mon and just observation occurred 


aS- 


— } } 
unless indeed the 


- ‘ ’ } 
and was applied to them, that 
) P} pier 
those who are most lord in their 
professions are not aiways tne 


most sincere, and that those who 
talk most of the sacrifices which 
they would endure, to manifest or 
support their political principles, 
frequently flinch in a disgracetul 
and cowardly manner when that 
trial is at hand. Even with this 
remark in mind, and applied to 
the livery of London, it would 
scarcely be expected that the men 
who almost unanimously repro- 
bated the conduct and principles 
of three of their representatives ;— 
who ascribed all the misery and 
slavery, which they insisted nearly 
overwhelmed the nation, tothe mea- 
sures Of ministers, which measures 
these reprobated representatives 
had uniformly supported in parlia- 
ment;—who telt such an abhor- 
rence at the men and their conduct 
that they could not endure to hear 
tirm speak, and thus permitted the 
Strength and vividness of their ab- 
#orrence to drive from their recol- 
lection those principles of indepen- 
Gence and liberty of which they pro- 
fessed themselves the admirers and 
Supporters;—it would scarcely have 
. 7 expected that when such men 
lad aN Opportunity of electing their 
m-mbers of parliament, they would 
seraPn the very same representa. 
i—-¥et so it has been repeatedly. 


Judge from the proceedings of 


tives 


tn 


who are 
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the common halls, it would be sup- 
posed that all the four members 
for the citv of London would be 
returned of the popular party ;— 
that such men as sir William Curtis, 
sir Charles Price, and sirJames Shaw, 
not having been permitted even to 
explain or defend their conduct at 
the common halls, would not have 
offered themselves on a dissolution 
of parliament; and that any person 
of opposite principles, especially 
such 2 man as Mr. Watthman, 
would have been elecied by nearly 
as great a majority as sanctioned 
his opimions and resolutions in the 
common hall.—A dissolution of 
parliament tock place this year, 
and we shall just anticipate the 
events and transactions connected 
with it, so far as to say, that sir 
William Curtis and sir James 
Shaw were elected, and that the 
popular candidates (with the exe 
ception of alderman Combe, but 
including Mr. Waithman) were 
thrown out. 

This circumstance, and it is not 
singular or unprecedented in the 
city of London, gives room for se- 
rious reflection; and certainly, when 
duly redected on, will not tend to 
raise our Opinion of popular firm- 
ness, independence, o: consistency ; 
for it must be traced to a cause by 
no means honourable to the livery 
of London. In the time of an 
election, the ministerial candidates 
of course exert all the influence 
which they possess, either in them- 
selves, or in the persons of their 
friends; and this influence enables 
them to injure, in pecuniary con- 
cerns, most of those who will not 
vote for them. Hence those men, 
so loud and_ clamorous 
in the professions of their indepen- 
dence, and love of liberty, in a 
common hall, are not only silent, 
but acquiescent and submissive, in 
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the time of an election. In a com- 
mon hall they reprobate in the 
most unqualified and violent lan- 
guage their representatives for con- 
stantly voting with ministers: they 
ascribe their support of ministers to 
interested motives: they do not 
scruple to affirm that conscience or 
judgement has nothing to do with 
their parliamentary conduct: but 
that he sole consideration and in- 
quiry with their representatives is, 
whether ministers will reward them 
for their support and votes. ‘This 
conduct, which they ascribe to them 
in common with the great majority 
of the house of commons, they very 
justly stigmatize, as corrupt m the 
extreme, and as highly injurious to 
the best interests of the nation. 
They contend, and contend upon 
lausible ground at least, that if the 
eee of commons were purged of 
such men, only the public good 
would be consulted and pursued in 
their debates and proceedings: 
they go still further, they declare 
that the representatives cf the peo- 
ple should obey in all cases the in- 
structions of the people; and when 
their representatives refuse to give 
their assent to this proposition, they 
brand them with the severest cen- 
sure they can mthet. An election 
comes on, and the same men are 
chosen by them; do they not there- 
fore contribute to all the evils which 
they ascribe to a corrupt house of 
commons? If their representatives 
are censurable for supporting bad 
and protligate ministers, are not 
they equally censurable for ¢ hoosing 
such representatives? are not their 
representatives almost justified in 
refusing to abide by the instructions 
of such constituents, even supposing 
the general doctrine that const). 
tuents ought to instruct their repre- 
sentat:ves were sound and beneficial? 
May they not fairly urge—“ Wecan- 


not believe you sincere in the pro, 
fession of your principles, in the re- 
robation of our conduct, or in the 
instructions which you give us, in 
your public meetings, when you uni. 
formly support and return us with 
a great Majority at every new elec. 
tion, and throw out those men 
whom you applaud in the very 

place where you censure us,” 
But i such conduct is consist. 
ent, and ought therefore to be re. 
probated, how much more does it 
deserve reprobation, when the mo. 
tives which produceit are laidopen! 
The unpopular candidates are re- 
turned, because they have move in. 
terest; because they can best pro- 
mote the pecuniary advantage of 
the voter: that is, the citizens of 
Londonreturn their representatives 
to parliameit for the same reasons, 
which they athrm lead these repre. 
sentatives lo support ministers ; and 
thus act in the very same manner, 
and from the very same motives, 
winch they reprobate in such vid- 
lent and unqualified language. Sofar 
their conduct and that of their re 
presentatives is nearly paratleled; 
but if the examination be more close 
and strict, it will appear that ther 
political turpitude is more gross 
and glaring: their representatives 
assert that the measures of minis- 
ters have their approbation; that 
they are convinced, atter having 
weighed and considered them well, 
that their object and rendency is to 
promote and secure the real inter 
ests of the nation; while they are 
equally conviuced that the prince 
ples and measures of theif oppo 
nents are inconsistent with the sta- 
bility of the British constitution, and 
would be productive of anarchy 
and misery :—with these convic- 
tions, they moreover contend that 
they are not only justified in giving 
their hearty and uniform suppor 
te 
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to ministers, but that they should 
deserve the severest reprobation if 
they acted otherwise. It 1s not ne- 
cessary to inguire how far this 
statement is accurate, Or whether it 
will bear the test of examination 
and inquiry: there is at least an 
appearance of consistency : the re- 
presentatives vote and act as they 
declare they are convinced is right 
and will benefit the nation :—they 
do not support men, whom they 
consider as the enemies of the coun- 
try, nor do they oppose whig princi. 
ples, and at the same time express 
their belief that they are the prinei- 
ples of the British constitution, and 
essentially and intimately connected 
with its purity and perpetuity. 
With this let us contrast the protes- 
wons and conduct of the constitu. 
ents; they reprobate the character 
and parliamentary conduct of their 
representatives,and yet return them 
to parliament; that is, they give 
those mentheir support whom they 
believe to be enemies to their coun- 
try ;—while those men whom they 
regard as real patriots, whom they 
distinguish by their approbation at 
all public meetings, they desert, or 
ineffectually support, when an elec- 
tion occurs, 

Can any plea be urged in defence 
or palliation of such conduct? Let 
Us examine the only plea which is 
brought forward; it is said that 
they must vote for the representa- 
tives whose political principles and 
conduct they disapprove, otherwise 
they will be ruined; that their 
business depends upon these repre- 
sentatives or thei friends; and 
thatai will be diminished, if not ene 
tirely destroyed, if they refuse their 
Votes :—this is indeed rather a 
stroug case in appearance; but it 
will hardly bear a close and minute 
Mspection. Is it meant to be assert- 
€d that absolute ruin will be the 
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consequence of their not voting for 
those representatives ; or only that 
their circumstances will be much 
injured ?—TIt can hardly be, in such 
a place as London, that ruin could 
be drawn down upon any great 
number of citizens, by any line of 
conduct which they might pursue 
atanelection. .They might indeed 
be put-to much inconvenience; 
their business might be lessened for 
a time, or perhaps regularly and 
permanently, though where the po- 
pulation is so numerous this could 
hardly be the case:—but allowin 
that much inconvenience would re- 
sult,—that their pec: iary circum 
stances would be attected ;—thag 
they consequently would be obliged 
to change their mode of life, and to 
deprive themselves of some of its 
luxuries, or even its comforts; 
still this will afford burt a feeble and 
insufficient apology for their con- 
duct. It proves that they are 
friends of liberty and independence, 
only when they require no sacrifices; 
but when sacrifices are required, 
rather than expose themselves to 
their endurance, they will abandon 
their principles. Such, a calm and 
impartial view of the circumstances 
of the case must determine it to be 
and it certainly affords a salutary 
lesson, and may teach us to mode. 
rate our hopes and expectations 
with respect to the alleged benefits 
of parliamentary reform, and to 
coincide with the maxim, that bee 
fore parliament can possibly be pure 
and independent, it is absolutely 
necessary that the people should be 
sO. 

In consequence of the prince re- 
gent refusing to receive the address 
of the livery on the throne, another 
common hall was summoned, in 
which, after several violent speeches, 
resolutions were passed, repeating 
the grievances stated in the former 

S 4 reso- 
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resolutions, and another address 
was drawn up. The prince how- 
ever still persevered in his retusal 
to receive the address of the livery 
on the throne, as being contrary to 
etiquette and established usage. 
The livery, on the other hand, con- 
tended that it was always custom- 
ary to honour the reception of 
their addresses in this manner, tll 
the time’ of John Wilkes, when 
ford Hertford the chamberlain in- 
lormed him that his majesty would 
not for the future receive on the 
throne any address, except from 
the body corporate; that is, the 
lord mayor, alde:men, and com- 
mon council: the researches of the 
livery further ascertained, that even 
since this declaration two addresses 
had been received onthe throne from 
the court of lieutenancy. 

As, however, these precedents 
had no influence with the regent or 
his advisers, the livery were obliged 
to deliver their address in the usual 
way; but a common council was 
soon after assembled “ for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of 
addressing the prince revent on the 
distressed and emburrassed state of 
the country, and praying for redreys 
of the grievances under which the 
people laboured :’"—a long debate 
ensued, in the course of which, all 
the real and « pposed grievances 
and distresses of the country were 
depicted in stro ¢ colours by one 
party s-—while by the other party 
it was contended that the country 
was ina very happy, contented and 
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flourishing condition. Ona diy. 
sionthere appeared for the motiongg, 
against it 92; leaving a Majority 
of 6, ‘This address, as proceeding 
from the body corporate of the city 
of London, the prince was obliged 
to receive on his throne. This mor. 
tification, for such it must have 
been, might easily have been avoid. 
ed by a little acquiescence in the 
wishes of the people ;—but the com. 
mencement of the regent’s governs 
ment hac no: been popular; nothing 
had been done to relieve the people 
from their burdens; on the con- 
trary, in the case of colonel Mac. 
mahon, a new public officer had 
been billeted upon them; the 
civil list had been imcreased; re. 
versions had been defended; and all 
these obnoxtous measures had been 
resorted to, at a period when the 
burdens of the nation were already 
enormous, and their distress was 
unparalleled. These circumstances 
led many, who were by no means 
disposed to approve ot the proceed. 
ings of the livery or common coune 
cil, and who were convinced that 
some of the measures which they 
reprobated in their resolutions and 
addresses were realiy beneficial or 
necessary, suacerely to lament that 
so much reason had been given for 
complaint and dissatisfaction, and 
by no means to augur well of a 
reign, the commencement of which 
was greeted with a list of pricy. 
ances and an application for thew 
removal, 
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an—the old anl regular Opposition— 
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considered —Causes of ther declining 
etween the Opposition na 


the "Popular Pariv—T heir Character—Sir Francis Burdeitt—Mazxims of his 


i ‘ariy His Charackht. 


S the period when the restric- 
tions weret ike nn off the regen- 


cym thout i iprop riety, be re- 
garded a ‘ae commencement of a 
new reign, it will not be uninterest- 


ing Or irrelevant, before proceeding 
to the enumeration and discussion 
of some of the most im port int to- 
pics which came before ~~, nent 
during the s: of 18 1: ind 
general, | brief and rapid manner to 
appreciate the _ ‘lents, and to un- 
fold the political | principles and con- 
duct, of the leading parties in par- 
hament. Some notice has already 
been taken of their political princi- 
ples and views s, in the short p relimi- 
Nary observations which we offered 
at the commencement of the last 
chapter; but as these had reference 
enurel y to the expectations each 
party entertained of the prince, 
they will scarcely interfere with, 
— certainly will not render un- 

ssary, what w ‘e are about now 
to lay before our readers.—-At the 


SSI al 


same time it may be proper to pre- 
mise that only the grand and lead. 
ing points of domestic and foreign 
policy, as supported by the differ- 
ent parties in parliament, will 
be touched upon, in endeavouring 
to depict the nature and character 
of their political principles and 
views; and that in endeavouring 
to form an estimate of their talents, 
only the general outline and most 
striking features will be given. 
The ministry consisted of two 

parties, not more distinguished 
from each other by the objects 
which they endeavoured to secure, 
and the means which they were dis- 
posed to employ to attain these ob- 
jects, than by the nature and cha- 
racter of their talents: these two 
partics did not cordially coalesce : 
but their want of complete union 
arose from other causes, besides 
those which were involved in the 
rae ‘nt views and objects which 


iey had, and in the difference of 
their 
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their dispositions and talents. At 
the head of one party was Mr. Per- 
ceval ; and the person who supported 
him with most steadiness, and in 
the most useful and effectual man- 
ner, if not with any remarkable 
ability, was lord Liverpool: at 
the head of the other party of the 
Ministers was the marquis of Wel- 
lesley ; and little inferior to him 
in power and influence was Mr. 
Canning, who, thongh not forming 
one of the ministry, may in this es- 
timate be fairly considered, from 
his intimate connection with the 
marquis of Wellesley, in that light. 
The difference between Mr. Perce- 
val and the marquis of Wellesley 
arose partly from personal motives 
and partly from political and gene- 
ral considerations: the high and 
ambitious views of the latter would 
not permit him to brook with quiet 
and patient submission the ascen- 
dancy in political rank and in- 
fluence which Mr. Perceval pos- 
sessed us first lord of the treasury : 
but he was too prudent and politic, 
to bring forward his objections to 
Mr. Perceval’s premiership, on such 
grounds; though the grounds he 
did choose to bring forward equal- 
ly appealed to his fancied superio- 
rity. He objected to Mr. Perce- 
val as first lord ot the treasury, be- 
cause he did not consider him as 
possessing talents equal to the diffi- 
culties of the situation, especially in 
the momentous crisis of this coun- 
try and of Europe. This crisis 

culled for and required talents of 
the first order; and those of Mr. 

Perceval, the marquis, or his 

friends, who were known to speak 

bis sentiments, represented as of a 

secondary rank: he thus implied, 

in no ambiguous or diffident lan- 

guage, that he should be put into 

the situation which Mr. Perceval 

held ; that, if this were done, the 


country would be brought ont of 
the arduous crisis with safety and 
honour—but that if Mr. Perceyal 
were continued at the head of 
aifairs, safety might perhaps be se. 
cured, but certainly not an ho 
nourable safety, and much less than 
splendid rank, to which the friends 
of lord Wellesley conceived he was 
calculated, if at the head of the 
government, to raise Great Britain, 

The measures which lord Wel. 
lesley approved and endeavoured to 
persuade his colleagues uniformly 
and systematically to adopt, were 
undoubtedly marked with great 
energy and decision, and may lead 
us to a just estimate of his talents; 
in India he had displayed uneom. 
mon promptitude: he conceived 
with great rapidity; he took a 
comprehensive rather than a pro. 
found view of the object he wished 
to obtain; of the different means 
by which it might be possible, or 
would be prudent to secure it; at 
the difficulties which layin the way; 
and of the collateral and incidental 
advantages which, independently 
of the main advantage, would flow 
from the accomplishment of the 
plan he proposed to follow :—but 
in India he was still more distin 
guished by ceierity of action, and 
by executing every design on the 
crandest scale. It seemed to be his 
avourite and leading principle that 
much depended on rapid and com 
bined execution; and that oppor 
tunities were often lost, and the al- 
tainment of important objects rete 
dered impracticable, by not comimg 
forward with the most ample and 
well organized means. In India 
these rules of conduct, not only 
were particularly applicable and 
successful, but they could be 
duced to practice with the utmost 
precision, and in all their minute 


ness: the power of the —_ 
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there was absolute : every thing was 
at his command: he had under 
him only military men, who were 
habituated to immediate, unreflect- 
ing and uelimited obedience ; or 
civil officers, who, from the nature 
of the government in India, were 
nearly cast in the same mould, with 
respect to the habits and extent of 
ther obedience as military men. 
He could also take his views, not 
only of his own means, but of the 
dificulties he was likely to encoun. 
ter, with the utmost clearness and 
facility: there was not in the 
management of affairs in India the 
same complexity of arrangement, 
the sa:ne clashing or opposition of 
interest, or the same necessity for in- 
triguing or accommodating policy, 
which there must exist in all 
Européan governments, and espe- 
cially ina free government like that 
of Great Britain. {lt may therefore 
be allowed, that the talents of the 
marquisof Wellesley,astheydisplay - 
ed themselves in India,—as they ap- 
pealed there to splendid victories— 
to enlargement of terriiory—to a 
tranquil and well organized state 
ot things, where before there had 
been almost constant war and dis- 
turbance, and to the testimony and 
conviction ef all who had served 
under him,—were undoubtedly 
splendid and uncommon. But the 
uulity of talents must depend upon 
cucumstances; and though splen- 
did talents may affect to despise 
local or temporary circumstances, 
and boldly preclaim their control 
over them ; yet it may fairly be 
considered as one af the best and 
safest tests of talents, that they 
can condescend to weigh well and 

into consideration what is local, 
particular or temporary, as well as 
what is general, grand and lasting. 
0 fact, the talents of a real states- 
MaN are not required to be splendid 


or imposing: as they are’ men, 
whose business is to act on the great 
mass of mankind, their abilities 
should rather be of a useful nature, 
which can be turned to -account 
on common and every day occa. 
sions, as weil as on others of rare 
occurrence and great emergency, 
It we reilect therefore on the mar- 
quis of Wellesley’s talents,as adapt. 
ed and applied to the administra. 
tion of affairs in such a country as 
Great Britain, we shall be strongly 
disposed to doubt their utility: 
Great Britain is eminently a com- 
mercial country, as well as a coune 
try blessed with a free constitution ; 
and it may reasonably be questions 
ed, whetherthe marquisof Wellesley 
would be a proper prime minister 
for Great Britain, considered in 
either of these characters. Pere 
haps Mr. Pitt and his successors in 
office, in their political arrange. 
ments, and indeed in nearly the 
whole of theirforeign policy, looked 
too much to the commercial in- 
terests of the country; it perhaps 
would have been better for us, in 
several respects, if the natural ten- 
dency of men to accumulate wealth, 
and to regard it as the paramount 
good, had not been encouraged and 
supported by government. But as 
our commerce is now absolutely 
necessary, not only to the main- 
tenance of our wars, but even to our 
existence,—a minister who would 
despise it, who would sacrifice it to 
the purposes of what he deemed 
honourable and grand enterprise, 
would not be a sate or proper mini- 
ster for Great Britain; and yet such 
i. the nature of the marquis of 
Wellesley’s talents: such the bears 
ing of his disposition; and such the 
character of his favourite plans, 
that if he were prime minister, com- 
merce would become a secondary 


consideration in the measures ot 
goverle 
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government. On this account it is 
rather singular that he should have 
heen a favourite with commercial 
men; they were undoubtedly right 
in expecting, that if he became mt 
nister, he would conduct affairs on 
a grander scale than Mr. Perceval 
did, and probably act with more de- 
cision and vigour; but they pro- 
bably would have been disappointed 
if they expected that thts supertor 
comprehension ot plan,and decision, 
and vigeur of execution, would 
stoop to as careful a watch over 
the imterests of commerce, as Mr. 
Perceval uniformly displayed. 
‘Those who deemed the preserva- 
tion of the British constitution tn tts 
genuine purity and in full operation, 
an object of infinitely greater mag- 
nitude and consequence than the 
most brilliant and decisive victo- 
ries, looked forward to the admini- 
stration of the marquis of Wellesley 
with considerable alarm: this alarm 
was natural enough, when they re- 
flected on the nature of his admi- 
nistration in India, and were in. 
duced to believe, from the conside- 
ration of his talents and disposition, 
that in Great Britain he would act 
on the same principles and in the 
same manner. ‘Lhe alarm was 
probably, however, in some degree 
groundless; for could we suppose 
lord Wellesleyto be completely de- 
stitute of common prudence, com- 
mon sense, and regard to his own 
safety‘and character, it is hardly to 
be supposed that he would follow 
the same plan of government here, 
whichhe had adopted in India. At 
the same time , the very rround of 
hi ; ditieren ra with Mr. Peri eval, 
ms accusing bim of bemg deficient 
m vigour and decision, seemed to 
p unt out, that if he himself were at 
the head of administration, more 
vigour and decision would be em. 
ployed, than were compauble with 
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the form 1f not with the spirit of 

the British constitution. At leag 

there 1s good ground for appr. 
hending, that a person who regards 
vigour and decisionas the character. 
isticsof a superior statesman, asessens 
tially necessary in the manasrement 
of public affairs, and who more. 
over had been accustomed to act 
without restraint or control, would 
exhibit them even when they were 
incompatible with the spirit of the 
British constitution. 

In this attempt to delineate the 
marquis’s talents and political prin. 
ciples, we have given him credit 
for such a degree of the former as 
we believe him to_ possess; and 
though we are disposed not to ap 
prove, of the latter, we have no dis 
position to reprobate them in such 
strong and unqualified terms as 
some of his adversartes, It ts how. 
ever proper to remark, that the 
talents of the marquis are rated 
very low, or rather held forth as 
nearly useless, by many: on this 
ground, that there is such a dispost- 
tion to indolence in his constitution 
and habits, that he cannot brag 
himself to emplov the calents which 
he possesses ;—that there is no re 
gularity or continuance of applica 
tion about him ;—that, while 1 
office, the business of his depart. 
ment, so far as it depended upon 
him, was conducted im a very cate 
less and diiatory manner. But a 
suredly the man who in India dis 
played so much energy, who was 
uncommonly prompt, decisive and 
unwearied in the management of 
public affairs, and who, by these 
features in his character, had — 
up the fame which he possesses 
and which as an ambitious man 
mist have been anxions to secure 
if not to extend, could hardly, ail 
at once, merely by his removal 
England, where there was great 


scope 
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scope for his talents and ambition, 
sufter himself to droop mito indo- 
lence and listless inactivity: the 
truth probably is, that he was not 
where he thought he ought to have 
been—he was not where his talents 
could have full play—where his 
ambitioncould be completely grau- 
fed; and thus in a secondary and 
unworthy situation, he did not 
deign to put forth those energies 
of character, which he reserved and 
cherished in the hope that they 
would find a more ample and wor- 
thy theatre for their display. 

We have hitherto touched only 
upon the several points of difference 
between the marquis of Wellesley 
and Mr. Perceval: but from what 
we have said, it must be apparent 
that where there wus, on one side, a 
frm conviction of the incompe- 
tency of his colleague, and alsoa 
decided difference with respectto the 
management of public affairs, they 
could not long contimue to act 
together. Accordingly, soon atier 
the regent came into the possess'on 
of unresiricted authority, lord Wel- 
lesley tendered his resignation. At 
frst the prince was unwilling to ac- 
cept it; but on lord Wellesley’s 
pressing it ayain, the prince acceded 
to his request. Lord Wellesley 
thought it due to himself to draw 
Up a statement ct the reasons which 
had induced him to leave the mini- 
try of which Mr. Perceval was 
the head; and as this statement 
contains a full and accurate display 
or the py ints of difierence betw een 
hem, and also gives considerable 
msient into the structure of lord 
W ellesley’s mind, and the general 
cast of his politics, we shall lay it 
entire before our readers. ; 

“ Lord Wellesley expressed his 
intention to resign, because his 
general opinions, for a long time 
Past, on various important ques- 
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tions, had not sufficient weight to 
jusufy him towards the public, or 
towards his own character, in con. 
tinuing in office; and because he 
had no hope of obtaining from the 
cabinet (as then constituted) a 
greater portion of attention than he 
had already experienced. 

$¢ Lord Wellesley’s objections to 
remaining in the cabinet arose, ina 
great degree, from the narrow and 
imperfect scale on which the efforts 
inthe peninsula were conducted. 
It was always stated to him by Mr. 
Perceval, that it was impracticable 
to enlarge that system. The ca- 
binet followed Mr. Perceval impli- 
citly. Lord Wellesley thought 
that it was perfectly practicable to 
extend the plan in the peninsula ; 
and that it was neither safe nor 
honest towards this country or the 
allies, to conunue the present cone 
tracted scheme, No hope existed 
of converting Mr. Perceval or any 
of his collearues; no alternative, 
therefore, remained tor lord Wel- 
lesley but to resign, or to submit to 
be the instrument of a system which 
he never advised, and which he 
could not approve, 

“ Lord W eilesley had repeatedly, 
with gieat reluctance, yielded bis 
e capmet on many 
other Important pours. He was 
sincerely convinced by experience, 


? 
| 
A 


opinions to t 


that in every such instance he had 
submitted to OF} Ions more incor- 
rect than his own; and had sacri- 
ficed to the obiect of accommoda- 
tion and temporary harmony, more 
than he could justify in point. of 
strict public duty. In fact, he was 
convinced by exp “ience, that the 
cabinet neither possessed ability nor 
knowledge to devise a good plan, 
nor temper and, discernment to 
adopt what he now thought neces- 
sury, unless Mr. Perceval should 
coneur with lord Wellesley. ‘To 

Mr. 
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Mr. Perceval’s judgement or attdin- 
ments lord Wellesley (under the 
same experience) could not pay any 
deference, without injury to the 
public service. ; 

« With these views and senti- 
ments, on the 16th*of January, 
lord Wellesley merely desired per- 
mission to withdraw trom the cabi- 
net; not requiring any change in 
his own situation, and imploring no 
other favour than the facility of re- 
signation. This plain request was 
notified to the prince regent and to 
Mr. Perceval as nearly as possible 
at the same moment of time, with 
the expression of lord Wellesley’s 
wish, that the precise time of his 
resignation might be accommodated 
to the pleasure of his royal high- 
ness, and to the convenience of Mr. 
Perceval, as soon as the restrictions 
should eapire. 

« The prince regent received 
this notification with many gracious 
expressions of regret; and Mr. 
Perceval, in writing, used expres- 
sions of regret, me also of thanks 
for the manner in which lord 
Wellesley had signified his wish to 
resign. 

“ Mr. Perceval, without any 
communication to lord Weilesley, 
instantly attempted to induce the 
prince regent to remove him before 
the expiration of the restrictions, 
and repeatedly urged the attempt 
with great earnestness; severally 
proposing lord Moira, lord Castle- 
reagh, and lord Sidmouth, or some 
of his party, to supersede lord Wel- 
lesley without an hour of delay. 
Mr. Perceval never gave any inti- 
mation to lord Wellesley of these 
proceedings, nor even of his wish 
tor lord Wellesley’s immediate re- 
tirement. 

“ The prince regent still pressing 
lord Wellesley to retain the seals, 
be submitted to his royal highness’s 


commands; declaring at the tame 
time his anxious desire to be libs 
rated as soon as his royal highness 
should establish his government, 
« When it appeared, at the en 
piration of the restrictions, that the 
rince regent intended to contings 
Mer. Perceval’s government, lord 
Wellesley — tendered the sealy 
to his royal highness with increased 
earnestness. On that occasion, 
being informed that his royal high. 
ness was still at liberty, and was re 
solved to form his cabinet accordi 
to his royal highness’s own views, 
and being commanded to state his 
opinions on the subject, lord Wek 
lesley declared, that in his judge 
ment the cabinet ought to be form 
ed, first, on an intermediary princi. 
ple respecting the Roman catholic 
claims, equally exempt from theen 
tremes of instant, unqualified con 
cession, and of peremptory, eternal 
exclusion; and, secondly, on an 
understanding that the war should 
be conducted with adequate vigour. 
Lord Weilesley said, that he per. 
sonally was ready to serve qwith Mr. 
Perceval on such a basis; that he 
never again would serve under Mr, 
Pascoval in any circumstances. He 
said that he would serve under 
lord Moira, or lord Holland, 
on the proposed principles; but 
that he desired no office, and enter 
tained no other wish than to bem 
strumental in forming such an aé 
ministration for the prince regen 
as should be consistent with bis 
royal highness’s honour, concilatory 
towards Ireland, and equal to the 
conduct of the war on a 
sufficient extent. He made no eh 
ception to any prime minister 
Mr. Perceval, whom he cons 
to be incompetent to fill that office 
although sufficiently qualified for 
inferior stations. He offered 10 a 
under any other person ap x: 
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; L highness; but he stated, 
og os views rendered him 
much more anxious to resign in- 


tl . 
“a The ince regent commanded 


lord Wellesley to continue, until 
his royal highness should havecom- 
manicated with Mr. Perceval 
through the lord chancellor. Lord 
Wellesley stated, that such a com- 
munication must prove useless, but 
submitted to his royal highness’s 
earnest desire. In two days after- 
wards, lord Wellesley received, 
through the lord chancellor, the 
prince regent’s acceptance of his 
resignation, and accordingly deli- 
yered the seals to his royal highness 
on the 19th of February, 1812.” 
It appears by this statement, that 
one of the principal and most im- 
nt points of difference between 
rd Wellesley and Mr. Perceval 
respected the mode in whicl. the 
insular war was carried on: the 
eres was of opinion that the scale 
might be easily extended ; that un- 
less it were so extended, no decisive 
and permanent advantage to the 
cause either of this country or of 
her allies would accrue; and that in 
the manner in which the war had 
been and was conducted, great 
expense of treasure and waste of 
human life were incurred, with no 
proportional benefit. Mr. Perceval, 
on the other hand, was of opinion 
that we had conducted the war in 
the peninsula on as extensive a seale 
as Our means, either of soldiers or 
of money, would admit; that it 
bad produced great benefit both to 
Great Britain and her allies; and 
that even if the extended scale, on 
which lord Wellesley wished it to 
conducted, were clearly. and 
ly pointed out, and considered 
practicable, it would neither be 
prudent nor safe to adopt it. Here 
are evidently two circum- 
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stances at issue between the parties: 
in the first place, whether Great 
Britain possessed the means of cons 
ducting the peninsular war on a 
more extended scale ; and, if she ace 
tually did possess the means, whe- 
ther it would be safe or prudent to 
employ them. With respect to the 
first point, lord Wellesley and his 
friends, though they have been fre- 
quently called upon to state in pre- 
cise and clear terms, the manner in 
which our exertions in the peninsula 
might be extended, the sources from 
which a greater number of troops, 
and a larger supply of money, 
might be drawn; and the proba- 
bilitv that these sources would be 
regular and permanent, at least as 
permanent as the completion of the 
business might require, have replied 
only in vague and ambiguous lan- 
guage. ‘hey have indeed appa- 
rently pointed out what they con- 
ceived to be adequate sources; but 
on examination it was found that 
these either had no existence, were 
by no means adequate, or were 
merely temporary and partial. In 
fact, we have only to look to what 
Great Britain has done in the pe- 
ninsula ; to the numerous bodies of 
troops which she has repeatedly 
sent there to fill up the losses by 
battle and disease; to the large 
supplies of arms and ammunition 
which she has bestowed upon the 
Spaniards and Portuguese; and 
above all, to the pecuniary expense 
which has attended the peninsular 
war; and at the same time reflect, 
that al! this exertion has been made, 
all these. supplies have been raised, 
while the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain—to her a more important and 
necessary sinew of war than to any 
other nation—was in a most lan- 
guishing and deplorable state. It 
is possible that larger armies might 


have been regularly and perma- 
nently 
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nently kept on foot in the peninsula, 
but how could they have been sup- 
plied with the necessary provisions, 
gmmunition, and stores, and especi- 
ally how could they have been paid ? 
In consequence of the unfavourable 
state of exchange, Great Britain 
was remitting money to the penin- 
sula, at a loss of between 25 and 30 
per cent. ; and it is evident, how- 
ever political economists may differ 
respecting the primary and efficient 
cause of this unfavourable ex- 
change, they all must agree, that 
the greater the quantiiy of money 
which it was necessary for Great 
Britain to remit to the peninsula, 
the worse the exchange would ne- 
cessarily become. Thus, if the plan 
of lord Wellesley, of keeping a 
larger army in the peninsula, had 
been put in execution, an increase 
of taxes would have been requisite ; 
and this increase must have been in 
a greater proportion than the mere 
increase in the number- of the 
troops ; since it is probable that if 
one half more troops had been kept 
there, the exchange would have 
fallen upwards of 10 per cent. ; 
thus requiring taxes equal not only 
to the support of the additional 
number of troops, but also to the 
diminished pecuniary power of the 
bills drawn to pay them, 

With respect to the second con- 
sideration, whether, if lord Wel. 
lesley’s plan of keeping a larger 
army in the peninsula had been 
clearly and satisfactorily proved to 
have beer practicable, it would have 
been prudent or safe to have adopt- 
ed it, there is more room for spe- 
culation and reasoning. Undoubt- 
edly the object this rovernment had 
in view, in the war in the peninsula, 
was to drive the French beyond the 
Pyrenees, and to restore to Spain 
and Portugal their ancient govern. 
ments and their national independ- 
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ence. This object, however, thoy 
highly advantag cousand important, 
both as it would have checked the 
power of Bonaparte, tarnished the 
splendour of his military reputation, 
and thus further diminished his pow. 
er; and, by rescuing the peninsula 
from his grasp, deprived him of the 
means of threatening if not of ine 
vading Ireland ; though on these ae. 
counts the war in the peninsula was 
certainly an object of reat conse. 
quence, yet the pelted and full 
attainment of that object might be 
purchased at too dear a rate, If, 
in order to accomplish it, it were 
necessary to strip Great Britain of 
all her disposeable forces ; to raise 
taxes on the very necessities of hus 
man life; to increase the misery of 
her_already starving manufactw 
ters ; certainly a pause for reflection 
ought to be allowed, before sucha 
measure was resortedto. By freeing 
the penmsula from the French, we 
undoubtedly diminished the power 
of Bonaparte, and secured ourselves 
against that, viz. the invasion of 
Ireland, to secure ourselves against 
which has always been held out 
as one of the principal reasons for 
having commenced and continued 
this war. But if the French were 
driven out of the peninsula at the 
expense of the loss of all, or nearly 
of all, our disposeable force, and at 
the much greater and more fatal 
expense of the last shilling which 
languishing and oppressed com 
merce and trade cculd supply 
should we have much reason 
congratulate ourselves on our suc 
cess? The success at best would be 
but partial, either against Bonaparte 
or in our own favour, He couldnot 
indeed any longer threaten us Wi 
an invasion from the peninsula ; but 
stripped as we should be of troops 
with a depressed and disconteal 


population, his threat of inven 
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ws from other parts of his extensive 
territories would create greater and 
more well-founded alarm: Could 
it be expected that complete and 

anent success in the peninsula 
would so cripple the power of Bo- 
naparte, as to deprive him of the 
means of extending the plans of his 
tyrannical ambition, or seriously 
dispose him to give peace to dis- 
tracted and worn out Europe, then 
no sacrifices could be too great ; 
Great Britain would be perfectly 
justified in sending out her last man, 
and in spending her last guinea in 
the peninsular contest. 

“fitherto we have argued the 
qe ‘tion in dispute between lord 
Wailesley and Mr. Perceval, on the 
supposition that Great Britain not 
only could have greatly and per- 
manently increased her armies in 
the peninsula, but that by this in- 
creased force she could have suc- 
ceeded in driving the French be- 
yond the Pyrenees. But this latter 
supposition is very questionable : 
Bonaparte, no doubt, would not be 
disposed to have quietly and tamely 
yielded up the fruits of his usurpas 
ion: indeed, from his natural dis- 
position, as weil as from the general 
tenor of his conduct, there is reason 
tn believe, that he clings to what he 
has gained by treachery, with more 
eagerness and obstinacy than to 
what he has conquered by force; 
and the same disposition and tone 
of feeling frequently leads him so 
far aside from. a wise and prudent 
line of policy, as to induce him to 
calculate the importance of an ob- 
ject, Not so much by its real nature, 
a by its connexion with his own 
schemes, and by its having once 
ae touched by his grasping hand, 
wadoubtedly, theretore, if we had 
wereased our force in the peninsula, 
* would have sent in a propors 


tional p ee 
r+ eats of French troops. 
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Even let us suppose that he could 
have spared only such an additional 
number of troops as would have 
protracted the war for a few years, 
not driven us back to our lines near 
Lisbon; nor kept us in check on the 
frontiers of Portugal; could we 
have supported the war on this 
extended scale for many yeats? > 
could we have supported it as long 
as Bonaparte could? When we 
reflect on what he has done ; on the 
immense armies which he has con+ 
stantly on foot, ever since the come 
mencement of the second revolu- 
tionary war; on the continual sup- 
plies of troops which these armies 
must have required, to keep them 
up to their regular and complete 
establishment ; on the facility and 
quickness with which the enormous 
population of France, and of the 
conquered countries, énables him to 
raise his supplies ; and on the skill 
of his generals, which though not 
equal to that of our general in the 
peninsula, would at least be suffi- 
cient to sell him victory at a very 
dear rate, and to protract the con- 
test in every practicable manner 5 
when we reflect on all these circume 
stances, we may well doubt whether 
Great Britain could endure and 
maintain the war in the peninsula, 
so long as Bonaparte could. From 
this statement we may therefore 
infer, that Mr, Perceval actedon a 
much more wise, as well as prudent 
plan, than lord Wellesley was dis 
posed to have followed; but may 
we not also be led strongly to doubt 
of the policy of protracting the 
ninsular war beyond the per 
which it may be deemed proper 
fair to allow for the Spaniards. to 
prove that they ate disposed and 
capable of preserving their national 
indépendence, if we ever obtain at 
for them ? feted 21) 24 , 
The other poing. of political dif- 
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ference between lord Wellesley and 

Mr. Perceval, as explained in the 
statement of the former, related to 
the catholic ion. It is highly 
probable that several considerations 
weighed with lord Wellesley in so 
strongly recommending catholic 
emancipation as he did to the 
prince : the principles and views of 
the marquis are by no means illibe- 
ral or narrow: indeed, the very 
character of his talents, and that 
proud and grasping ambition with 
which he is charged, must banish 
from his disposition and principles 
every thing shat is narrow and ilhi- 
ned But we shall confine our 
observations to the source of differ- 
enee between him and Mr. Perce- 
val, respecting catholic cmancipa- 
tion, as exhibitmg itself only in one 

int of view ; and this we shall do, 

ause thus it is naturally con- 
nected with their difference of opi- 
nion respecting the mode of eon- 
ducting the peninsular war. 

Lord Wellesley, when called 
upon to point oat the sourees from 
which a mach larger force than had 
hitherto been employed in the pe- 
ninsulu, and ene adequate to the 
purposes he had in view, could be 
drawn, chiefly directed the atten- 
tion of Mr, Perceval to the catholics 
in Ireland : he maintained, that if 

eatholic emancipation were granted, 
our milita 
increased : in addition, therefore, to 
the usual arguments for this mea- 
sure, drawn from considerations of 
justice and of civil policy, he urged 
ts immediate adoption on the 
ground that it was intimately con- 
nected success of the pe- 
Pasular wat, The question of the 
justice of catholic emancipation is 
one of such magnitnde oan import- 
auce, that it is unsafe, and unfair to 
it, 00 rest its defence on weak or 
questionable grounds: if i¢ should 


force would be much 1 
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be granted, the propriety of graute 
ing it may be shown by an appeal 
to facts that cannot be questioned, 
and to arguments which cannot 
satisfaetorily be arraigned. Colla. 
teral and inferior considerations in 
its favour and support ought not, 
indeed, to be neglected or despised ; 
but they onght to be well weighed 
before they are broug htforward,and 
they ought on no aceount, and at 
no ume, to be permnted to occupy 
the place and attention which the 
grander and more weighty conside- 
rations of justice and civil liberty 
demand. Of this inferior and ques. 
tionable class of arguments in favour 
of catholic emancipation, we must 
regard the one which connects 
with the success of our war in Spain, 
and which we think would have 
been but slightly noticed, had. not 
the particular views and wishes of 
the marquis of Wellesley and his 
friends, respecting this war, required 
its introduction and use. They 
contend that, in consequence of the 
restraints imposed on the catholics, 
the catholic population of Irelands 
not serviceable in our armies nearly 
to so great an extent as it would 
be if cathclic emancipation were 
granted. Now this statement may be 
opposed by an.appeul to fact as well 
as argument = both tn our army and 
navy the proportion of Irish catho 
ics is very great, greater than the ca 
tholic population of Ireland would 
have led us previously to wr er 
As, therefore, the number of Irish 
catholics is so great in the navy and 
army, it is natural to suppose, that 
those who do not enter mto either 
are prevented by other considera 
tions and motives than those de 
pendent upon or derived from the 
want of catholic emancipation. Fem 
if this consideration prevented those 
from entering into the navy # 
army, who remain in Ireh 
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would it not have the same effect: 
on the great majority of catholics? 
for we must always recollect that 
the lower classes among catholics, 
and especially among the Irish 
catholics, have a greater uniformity 
of religious feeling, and — 
scruples, than the lower classes 
among the protestants: this arises 
not only from their greater igno- 
rance and superstition, but alsofrom 
the very great influence which their 
priests possess over their minds and 
conduct. Why should the lower 
classes of the Irish catholics refuse 
to enter into the navy. or army? As 
they generally enter into regiments 
where the majority ies wap 
are not exposed to the con- 
ae or derision of their protestant 
fellow soldiers, As long, indeed, as 
they were prevented from going to 
mass, and compelled to attend a 
protestant place of. worship, they 
must have felt strong objections to 
enlisting ; but now that the com- 
manderin chief has issued orders 
that they shall be permitted the free 
erercise of their own religion, this 
objection must have vanished ; and 
it Shot easy to conceive any other, 
or at least any other that could be 
removed by catholic emancipation ; 
for even were the catholics emanci- 
pated, the catholic soldier would 
till beas much exposed as ever to 
the ridicule or contempt of his pro- 
estat companions, if they were 
disposed to display it. Though, 
fore, catholic emancipation 
Would benefit Ireland to a degree 
that can hardly be anticipated, by 
removing the principal barrier 
which en ~ spread of know- 
and civilization; though 

every — to justice ‘and civil 
liberty St €arnestly wish it: * 
Paion; though, by. the change 
ome t would effect in the relative 
sation and feelings of the protest- 
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ant and catholic, it would bless 

Ireland with quietness, order, and 

industry ; though it would open for: 
the higher ranks military and poli- 

tical emoluments and honours, and 

thus might give to the army a 

number of good officers; it may well 

be doubted, whether, in addition to 

these advantages, it would much. 
increase the numbet of Irish ca 
tholic soldiefs or sailors. 

But though the marquis Welles- 
ley appears to have been unfounded 
in his expectation that catholic 
emancipation would thus benefit his 
favourite measure of a more ex- 
tended warfare in the peninsula 3 
yet, considered in another point of 
view, it would undoubiedly have 
that effect in some degree. Jreland 
is not at present tranquil: it is, 
perhaps too much to suppose that 
catholic emancipation alone is ne- 
cessary to make her tranquil; but 
if this were granted, it would intsoe 
duce gradually a more friendly 
disposition to Great Britain; and, 
what is of infinitely greater import- 
ance, it. would, as has been already 
stated, gradually introduce knows 
ledge and civilization into those 
parts of Ireland which at present, 
from being far behind in chase res 
spects, are most disposed to be tur 
bulent and dissatisfied. Eventhose 
to whom catholic emancipation 
would bring no positive and direct 
benefit, from whom it would remove 
no irritating or degrading pressure, 
that is, the great bulk of the catho- 
li¢ population in Ireland, would 
hail it with satisfaction, as a proof 
that Great Britain was at length 
disposed to do them justice, to treat 
them as brothers, and to admit them 
to an equal participation of: her 
privileges and blessings. When 
this change of feeling towards-Bri« 
tain were effected, troops would be 
no longer necessary to keep Ireland 

T2 quiet, 
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quiet, and consequently the armies 
in the peninsula might be rein- 
forced. ; 

‘The marquis of Wellesley, there- 
fore, in his difference with Mr. 
Perceval respecting catholic eman- 
cipation, so f2ras he maintained the 
necessity of that measure on the 
groands of a just, honourable, and 
sale policy, had undoubtedly the 
advantage of his opponent in the 
rectitude and wisdom of his plans: 
but if he could not convince him 
that catholic emancipation ought to 
be granted, because it was unjnst 
to deprive any class of citizens of 
their civil and political rights, when 
no danger could arise to the state 
from their enjoyment and exercise, 
he could hardly expect to produce 
conviction, by connecting catholic 
emancipation with the successful 
issue of the war in the peninsula; 
and even if he had proved this point, 
the prejudices of Mr. Perceval 
would sil] have presented to his 
imagination and his fears evil conse. 
quences flowing from this measure 
to the British constitution, which 
would by no means have been com- 
pensated by the most brilliant and 
decisive military suecess. 

It will not be necessary to dwell 
long on the other parts of lord 
Wellesley’s statement ; these relate 
chiefly to his conviction of the in- 
competency of Mr. Perceval and his 
colleagues, and his consequent un- 
willingness to serve under the 
fermer, and to his complaint that 
Mr. Perceval had dealt unfairly by 
him, in attempting, without any 
communication to lord Wellesley, 
to induce the prince regent to re- 
move him before the expiration of 
the restrictions ; in repeatedly 
urging the atte@pt with great ear- 
nesthess, and in severally proposin 
lord Moira, lord Castlereagh, an 
lord Sidmouth, or some of his party, 
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to supersede lord Weliesley witlions 
an hour of delay; Mr. Perceval 
never giving any intimation to the 
marquis of these proceedings, nor 
even of his wish for his immediate 
retirement. As the intrigues of 
statesmen are proverbial, and asthe 
affairs of political life are, almost 
avowedly, conducted on different 
and more kax principles of morality 
than those which regulate private 
life, it is not easy to determine the 
exact degree of culpability which 
would attach to Mr. Perceval, even 
if this accusation were satisfactorily 
sroved. But as far as circumstances 
ove transpired, lord Wellesley used 
his endeavours to remove Mr, Per- 
ceval, most probably from those 
motives principally whieh his state. 
ment uofolds and explains ; and Mr. 
Perceval, on his side, was not 
wanting in his effgrts to remove 
lord Wellesley, on account of the 
superior talent and political capa- 
city which he challenged for him- 
self, and the contempt with which 
he treated most of his colleagues. 
It is probable also, from theif dit- 
ferent characters and feelings, that 
the efforts of lord Wellesley would 
be more direct and open than those 
of Mr. Perceval ; but still the cna 
racter of the latter must shelier him 
from the merited and credited im 
putation of having acted in a mane 
ner towards [ord Wellesley, not 
justified by the known and acknowe 
ledyred laws of political life, and 
sanctioned by long established usage 
in such cases. 

As we have entered thus fully 
and minutely into the political views 
and sentiments of the marquis ¢ 
Wellesley, it will not be necess#tf 
to expatiate upon these of Mr. Can 
ning: between these two there ap* 
pears to be a complete and perfect 
similatity of opinion, on all the 
grand and fundamental questions of 
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domestic and foreign policy 5 and 
what is still more extraordinary, 
neither of them affected to take the 
lead of the other in political life ; so 
that it is neither said that Mr. Cuan- 
ning is of lord Wellesley’s party, 
nor that lord Wellesley is of Mr. 
Canning’s. But though they agree 
so completely in their political sen- 
timents, yet there is a considerable 
difference in the charaeter of their 
talents : they are undoubtedly both 
men of no common powers of mind ; 
perhaps the talents of both may be 
best characterized by one epithet— 
they are imposing; but stil they 
difer in several respects, and the 
ditlerence appears most decidedly 
and conspicuously in their speeches 
and public papers. In the speeches, 
and more particularly. in the public 
papers of the marquis of Wellesley, 
especially in those which he wrote 
while ambassador in Spain, there is 
a great deal of sound political 
knowledge, no common or limited 
knowledge of human nature 5 and 
more especially they display a per- 
fect acquaintance with the temper, 
disposition and errors of the Spanish 
government and people; such an 
aeqhaintance, indeed, as enabled 
him to point out in the most satis- 
factory manner, the different sources 
of the errors and misfortunes into 
Which they had fallen in their cMh- 
tests with France, and the means by 
which they might in future be 
avoided ; but these papers were still 
more honourable to the marquis, 
when considered in another point ot 
wew; they contained the most li- 
heral views of political and civil 
liberty ; they strongly urged the 
necessity of bringing all the energies 
of the Spanish nation to act against 

French, by giving the former 
an interest in the contest, by re- 
_ Moving their gricvances, raising 
political rank, and increasing 
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their civil privileges. Such advice 
from the marquis of Wellesley may 
be suspected to have proceeded 
solely from his persuasion, that in 
the peculiar and urgent circum. 
stances in which Spain was placed, 
no other means would be sufficient 
to drive the French out of the pe- 
ninsula, and not from any love of 
the measures he recomménded, abs. 
tractedly considered, But this con- 
struction is certainly uncandid: at 
any rate, much credit must be given 
tohis sagacity,and tothe liberal turn 
of his mind, in pereeiving when he 
ought to relax from his favourite no- 
tions on civil liberty, and in his being 
disposed to relax when he was con- 
vinced circumstances demanded it. 
Hitherto we have drawn our opi- 
nions of the marquis’s talents solely 
from the contents of these papers : 
of the style and manner in which 
they are written, it is not possible 
to speak so favourably ; itis, how. 
ever, in these respects that they 
differ principally from the state 
papers of Mr, Canning; and this 
will enable us to mark the distine- 
tion between-the characters of their 
respective talents; for the senti- 
ments of Mr. Canning’s state papers 
are very similar to those brought 
forward in the marquis ‘of Welles- 
ley’s; differing only as circum. 
stances required, and from those 
circumstances displaying a higher 
and more hathry tone of political 
jecling., ‘he style of the marqutis’s 
state papers is full of “ pomp and 
circumstance ;” its peculiar charac- 
teristic is amoli ficatior.—turgid, and 
if the expression may be permitted, 
bloated amplification. ‘The im- 
pression which the sentiments and 
political information contained in 
them gives of the marquis’s talents, 
is diminished, in po slight degree, 
by a consideration of the style in 
which ‘they are -written: from the 
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former we should conclude, that 
vigour, decision, and rapidity, were 
the features of his mind, and that 
his knowledge of mankind,and ofthe 
science of politics,had been acquired 
with little effort, and rather by intu- 
ition, than by slow, regular, and pa- 
tientobservationandexperience: but 
these deductions, drawn from the 
matter in the marquis’s state papers, 
and from his general conductin pub- 
lic life, cannot be reconciled with his 
style; not because it is highly and 
ambitiously laboured, and that this 
Jabour has been evidently attended 
with a good deal of effort; but be- 
cause the labour is almost exclu- 
sively directed to minute circum- 
stances, to the interposition of cire 
cumstances in the train of illustra- 
tion or argument, which a rapid 
and vigorous mind would have 
Pals oy or, if they had been 
perceived, would have neglected, 
and which are not even necessary to 
make a clear or strong impression 
on the understanding of the readers, 
It has been remarked as a decided 
and wonderful proof of the yreat 
superiority of sir Isaac Newton’s 
talents and knowledge, that in his 
Principia he patses over many in- 
termewate steps in his demonstra. 
tems, and arrives at the proof 
Without registering the whole pro- 
cess of thought which bre ught him 
there; if this be a mark of great 
talents, it is certainly wanting in the 
state papers of the marquis of Wel. 
elev. 

The most striking difference be- 
tween the character of lord Welles. 
ley’s mind and that of Mr, Can- 
ning, and the same difference also 
marks their disposition, consists in 
this : the former never steops from 
a solemn and dignified train of 
thought; whatever he speaks or 
writes, and the manner in which he 
speaks Or writes, strongly partakes 
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of eastern magnificence. Mr, Cap. 
ning, on the other hand, though, 
when Occasion requires it, he can 
confine himself, in his speeches an@ 
state papers, to serious and dignified 
discussion, yet seems naturally more 
disposed to gay and sarcastic hu 
mour ; and even in some of his more 
laboured and important state papers 
a yein of proud sarcasm may be 
traced ; but it is thrown in so apy 
propriately, and managed with so 
much effect, that it adds to the 
conclusiveness of the statement or 
argument, and to the support of 
the cause, without detracting from 
the dignity and decorum of diplo 
matic correspondence. 

Such were the men who, though 
they agreed with Mr. Perceval ia 
the general ¢ast of his polities, yet 
differed from him in some import. 
ant points, and more decidedly, 
perhaps, in the maaner in which 
they were disposed to carry ito 
execution public measures, than im 
the measures themselves; and to 
these men no inconsiderable portion 
of the nation looked up, as best 
calculated, by their conymanding 
abilities, to conduct its affairs i 
the arduous and unparalleled cone 
test in which it was engaged. They 
were unpopular with two descrip. 
tions of people=-with those wha 
apprehended, it they came into 
power, that what they deemed the 
unconstitutional principles of Mr, 


Perceval would be pushed to a still 


greater length, and carried into 
execution with a higher apd more 
vigorous hand; though, therefore, 
this description of people disliked 
Mr. Perceval, their dislike to lord 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning was still 
greater ; they considered both pats 
ties disposed to trench on the con- 
stitution, but as the latter possessed 
presses talents, they were more t@ 
¢ dreaded. Of those who approved 
. entirely 
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entirely of the political principles 
and measures of Mr. Perceval, and 
who extended their approbatiou to 
those of lord Wellesley and Mr. 
Canning, there were some from 
timidity, some from a conviction of 
impracticability, and others from 
an undefined dread of the habits 
which the marquis had acquired in 
India, who were disposed to prefer 
the more cautious and prudent plans 
of Mr. Perceval, to the more daring, 
vigorous, and decisive measures 
which were recommended by Mr, 
Canning and his friend. 

As a melancholy occasion for 
delineating the political views and 
rinciples, and estimating the ta- 
las of Mr. Perceval, will soon 
present itself, we shall omit them 
now, and proceed to notice the earl 
of Liverpool, his most firm, steady, 
and useful colleague. Perhaps 
few statesmen have enjoyed such 
hereditary advantages as this noble- 
man: his father had been long in 
power ;.and though he was not a 
man of first rate abilities, yet by 
close and regular application, and 
by the opportunities which his situa- 
tion gave him, he obtained a ready 
and extensive acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of politics, 
and a complete insight into the 
various, and often discordant 
means, by which that acquaintauce 
may be turned to public benefit, or 
individual honour and emolument. 
His sO was early initiated into the 
mysteries and intrigues of political 
te; and the first circumstance 
which strongly attracted the notice, 
though at the same time it raised 
te ridicule of the nation, was his 
Proposal, in the house of commons, 
— commencement of the first 

sulionary war, to march to 
aris As he has never since dise 
prayed a sanguine temperament, 
oF 2 creative imagination, this 
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flight can hardly be attributed en. 
tirely to the ¢low or irexperience of 
youth, but may, perhaps, with more 
justice, be regarded as proceeding 
trom more sober and calculatin 
feelings. Since that time his 
speeches in parliament have been 
distinguished by’ sound reasoning, 
where his principles were correct, 
and his cause well founded, by clear 
and perspicuous statements, and by 
language appropriate to such mate 
ter; not ornamented or impas- 
siened, and rather diffuse than 
nervous. ‘l'he knowledge he pos- 
sesses, both on the general princie 
ples of political science, and on the 
particular topics of the day, is so 
well arranged, and so completely at 
his Command, that he is never at a 
loss to bring it forward in the most 
advantageous manner, whenever 
there is occasion for it. The habits 
which he has acquired of patient 
aml regular attention to business 
are so strong, that they are never 
broken through by any of those 
causes which are so apt to render 
the talents and knowledge of our 
statesmen of little use, either to 
themselves or the public : business, 
indeed, with him seems the first 
consideration; when that is aitended 
to, but not before, he permits the 
calls of polished society to influence 
him. In short, the e+rl of Liver- 
pool may fairly be deemed a many 
who has so much improved himself 
by application, that his talents now, 
though certamly not of such a high 
order as those of many other states- 
men, and by no means brilliant, are 
much more useful and applicable. 
With respect to his political senti 
ments, they are derived from the 
school of Mr. Pitt; but he has dis« 
covered more candcur and good 
sense than that statesman, in pere 
mitting a variation in the circume 
tances of Great Britain and Evs 
T 4 trope, 
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rope, and the result of experience to 
modify his sentiments and views in 
eral respects. 
or the head of the old and regu- 
Jar opposition, lords Grey and 
Grenville are placed; when we 
look back to the beginning of the 
first Freach war, and contrast the 
political sentiments of these two 
persons at that time, the one the 
admirer of the French revolution, 
and the advocate of parliamentary 
reform; the other the avowed and 
haughty enemy of French princi- 
ples, and the strenuous opposer of 
every attempt to alter the repre- 
sentation of the people of this 
country ; the one continually pro- 
phesyiig success and aggrandize- 
ment to France, fromevery atteinpt 
to conquer or restrain her; the 
other, notwithstandn g the repeated 
failures of the continenial coalitions,’ 
the evident, inherent, and trradi- 
cable causes of these failures, and 
the glory and power which each 
attempt to subjugate France 
crowned her with, still urging on 
the exhausted state of the continent; 
ua would not have been expected 
that these two noblemen could ever 
coalesce. It is dificult to con)ecs 
tare upon what principle or com- 
promise this union bas taken piace : 
it is rumoured, indeed, that lord 
Grenville no longer is an advocate 
for coniinental alliances; that he is 
now averse trom forcing on the 
continental states against France ; 
and that the gigantic power of that 
nation, which his former measures 
contributed in no smal] degree to 
raise, he now believes to be unase 
surlable. His opinions respecting 
the war in Spain giv e countenance to 
these rumours: forcertainly nothing 
but a total and radical change of 
sentiment respecting the power of 
France, and the ‘practicability of 
seusting ber, could have led him so 


« 
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strenuously to oppose the peninsular 
war. As, therefore, lord Grenville 
may be fairly supposed to have 
changed his opinions on this point, 
so far he has approached lord 
Grey; and while he has been making 
advances to a union of sentiment on 
his part, lord Grey has also been 
approaching towards him; for he 
is no longer the advocate {or parlia, 
mentary reform; he no longer 
avows those notions on civil liberty, 
which were the theme of his a 
plause in the early part of his life, 
But it would be unfair to this noble. 
man, to suppose that in this respect 
he had gone completely over to uf 
sentiments which lord Grenville 
maintained and acted upon at the 
beginning of the Freach revolution; 
it is much more reasonable as weil 
as candid, to suppose that lord 
Grenville, either from a change in 
the circumstances of the times, or 
from a radical change in his own 
opinions, has forsaken those high 
tory principles which he professed 
at that period, 

Still, however, notwithstanding 
this mutual approach, shere must 
be considerable diversity of political 
sentiment between them ; and the 
suspicion of this, joined to the dis 
like which the nation feel towards 
coalitions, rather created a prejudice 
against Mr. Fox’s administration: 
that that statesman did so little while 
in power of what he had professed 
und promised while out of power 
and that, of what he actually did, sa 
much looked like the conduct of Mr 
Pitt, which he had uniformly and 
warmly reprobated, was generally 
ascribed to his connexion with lord 
Grenville; and the breaking off of the 

. . J 
negotiation for peace, on Mr. Fox's 
death, was solely attributed tothe 
fluence and views of that noblemat, 
The popularity of this party hadbeen 
presezved with great difliculty, ole 
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while Mr. Fox was alive: on his 
decease, it declined rapidly. On 
many points the sentiments they 
avowed differed so much from those 
which they had formerly maintain- 
ed, that they lost the support and 
confidence of their admirers and 
adherents among the public ; while 
the change was either not sulh- 
ciently radical and extensive, or had 
about it such an air of suspicion, 
that they failed to gain the conf- 
dence of those to whose sentiments 
they approached. They scarcely 
ever took up the popular side of any 
questionewith zeal or consistency ; 
their support was either Janguid, or 
they threw in some exception, some 
reservation or doubt, which render- 
ed the party whose cause they 
espoused, ungrateful for their sup- 
port. By such conduct, their po- 
pularity had sunk very low at the 
period when the prince became 
regent; and their behaviour on this 
occasion, as has been already. re.. 
marked, was not calculated to raise 
it: in the hope of preserving or re- 
gaining his favour, they counte- 
nanced and supported measures, 
which but for this hope they would 
have oppssed and condemned ; and 
when the prince had, beyond all 
doubt, deserted them and _ their 
= they still preserved to 
msuch a lingering affection, dis- 
played in such half measures, nei- 
ther condemning nor supporting 
his ministers, that they sacrificed 
the small share of popularity which 
they still possessed, and did not re- 
establish themselves in his good 
Option, 
If we were to review the conduct 
of the party at the head of which 
dsGrey and Grenville now are,we 
be disposed to question their 
ats. While in’ power their ex- 
were ill planned and worse 
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executed: they had laid down a 
laudable rule: of economy ; but they 
adhered to it with such unstates 
manlike punctuality, that, when 
money might have been judiciously 
and advantageously employed, they 
still were saving and w@conomicai. 
Nothing displays narrower abilities, 
than ignorance when to break 
through general rules, or obstinate 
attachment to them: and yet the 
men at the head of this party ua- 
doubtedly possess great talents; 
lord Grenville has had all the ad- 
vantages which the eal of Liver. 
pool has enjoyed, and these advan- 
tages have been bestowed on tie 
lents cof a much superior order to 
what the latter nobleman possesses, 
Nothing distinguishes lord Gren- 
ville so much, as the lucid order 
and arrangement of his thoughts ; 
the immense mass of political infor- 
mation which he brings to bear on 
any question; the digsified and 
sometimes haughty tone of his ar- 
gument and declamation ; and the 
precision and energy of his style. 
‘The peculiar cast of his mind ts also 
very distinguishable in his state 
papers, and more partieularly in 
his speeches: in the latter, all sube 
jects are treated with nealy an 
equal degree of solemnity, both in 
language and manner; he never 
unbends, nor dves he ever display 
that .warmth which indicates a 
lively imagination, or strong feel- 
ings; the warmth which he does 
display, rather results from haugh- 
tiness of disposition than from 
strength of feeling. His knowledge 
of courts and of politics seems 
more extensive .and accurate than 
his knowledge of mankind ; or pere 
haps the statement will be more 
candid and just, if we allow his 
knowledge of mankind to be consi- 
derable, but ascribe the little ad- 

vantage 
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: 
vantage he has derived from it, to 
the reserved and unconciliating 
nature of his temper and habits. 

The talents of lord Grey are ccr- 
tainly of a higher order than those 
of lord Grenville : his eloquence is 
more direct and impassioned ; his 
arguments are mort frequently en- 
forced or illustrated by an appeal 
to the imagination and feelings of 
his audience; the information he 
possesses is less the result of metho- 
dical and arduous application, than 
of quick and lively abilities, directed 
with zeal and earnestness rather 
than with unvarying steadiness, 
Even his haughtiness is of a ditterent 
cast from that of lord Grenville—it 
is less solemn and pompous; more 
open, direct, and impetuous, There 
is no feature in lord Grey’s charac- 
ter more honourable to him than 
his contempt of popular prejudice ; 
be has otien exposed himself to 
obloquy, by setting himself against 
the temporary delusion of the peo- 
ple; and while a calm and explicit 
statement of the metives which led 
him to oppose it, might perhaps 
have saved him from this obloguy, 
he has never stooped to give it. 

On two very important occasions, 
the conduct of lords Grey and 
Greoville went directly against the 
opmions and feelings of the nation, 
and contributed in no trifling decree 
to weaten thei influence, both in 
parirament and im the country ; we 
allude te the war in Spain, and to 
te maQuay into the charves against 
the duke ef York, Respectine the 
former, they had both oppored it 
in the most direct and unqualified 
tnanner, anticipating from it no- 
thine but defeat and disaster on our 
part, amd victory and success on 
the part of Bonaparte. Lord Grey, 
indeed, atter the retreat ot Massena, 
na Maniy and candid manner re. 
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canted in some measure, and iq 
some respects, his former opinions 
respecting the peninsular war ; but 
from causes not well und 
though probably connected with the 
recollection of his opposition to, the 
war wll that event happened, his 
strictures on it even after he had 
declared that his opinion was 
changed, whenever any thing un. 
fortunate or unpromising occurred, 
and principally his close connexion 
with lord Grenville, he certainly 
did not obtain full and ready credit 
with the nation for warm and sins 
cere attachment to the Spanish 
cause. Had lord Grenville also 
recanted his opintons, the opposi- 
tion might have gained more credit 
on this occasion; but as he either 
absented himself from parliament 
when the British victories in Spain, 
or the conduct of the war there, 
were likely to be the subjects of 
discussion, or, if present on these 
occasions, preserved a sullen and dis. 
approving silence, it was, probably 
unfairly, concluded, that the oppo» 
sition were not zeaiousin the Spanish 
cause, and that, when partial or 
temporary disaster happered, they 
would again come forth with cone 
demnation, and their usual prophe 
sying of evil, Whatever credit 
lord Grey might have gained with 
one part of the nation, for declaring 
in parltamept that his sentiments 
respecting the peninsular war were 
changed, he lost a larger portion 
popularity with another part of the 
nation, by his sentiments respecting 
the duke of York ; these sentiments 
did not come openly and reguiatly 
before parliament or the nation; but 
it was well known that he conside 
the duke of York an injured, pers® 
cuted,and perhapsan innocent mani 
and itis believed that he dec 


if he had been prime ministers 
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would have defended him against 
the most violent popular clamour. 
Now that the minds of men are 
cool, that the whole of the investi- 
ion into the charges against the 
ee of York can be sifted with due 
attention and impartiality, it is pro- 
bable that the criminality which 
was fixed upon him, while the pro- 
ceedings were fresh, will appear 
considerably less: but after all, 
there was much to censure in his 
conduct, much that required some 
mark of public and parliamentary 
censure; and in the state of the 
public opinion and feeling at that 
period, a statesman would have 
displayed a most romantic and pe- 
rilous attachment to. what he con- 
ceived to be the cause of justice and 
wnocence, who would have kept 
the duke of York in power, in spiie 
of the opinion of the people, so 
very peremptorily and generally 

expressed, 
rom all these causes, however, 
and others, which affected the great 
body of the opposition, as well as 
ther leaders, they sunk in popula. 
nity with the nation at large ; and 
though their numerical force in 
parltament was not much lessened, 
yet they never could bring it to act 
with sufficient union, or to bear 
with effect on any very important 
question, Infact, on those ques 
tions of reform and economy, which 
so long drawn the line of di- 
sinctuon between them and _ the 
jen — had been consi- 
*¢ as the distinguishing tenets 
— whig party, and which had 
inbuted principally to their po- 
ity, they were now, in a great 
a silent or lukewarm. So 
- nee - _— tag concerned, 
saw little difference be- 
— = the ministry ; while 
buted subjects that had contri- 
ow a lustre over. the 
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moderate talents of ministry, and 
to hide from public view their at- 
tachment to tory principles,—we re- 
fer principaily to the support which 
they had given to the Spanish 
patriots,—the opposition contrived 
to increase and extend the unpopu- 
larity, which their desertion of their 
old and peculiar principles had first 
created. 

‘There were, however, both in the 
house of lords and in the house of 
commons, a few, who, though they 
connected themselves generally 
with the opposition, yet retained a 
greater share of the good opinion 
and confidence of the nation, than 
the body of that party. In the 
house of lords, lord Holland may 
be particularly pointed out as en- 
joying a considerable share of por 
pularity; his relationship to Mr. 
Fox, his resemblance to that states- 
man in the warm and ingenuous 
nature of his disposition and feel- 
inzs, and the liberal and enlight- 
ened ideas which he always exr- 
pressed on the subject of civil and 
religious liberty, endeared him to 
all who venerated the memory of 
Mr. Fox, and who looked in vain 
to lord Grey or lord Grenville, for 
such a complete, uniform, and 
radical.adherence to his principles, 
as they discovered in lord Holland. 
With those also, of the ministerial ' 
party, who were zealous and san- 
guine in their support of the penin- 
sulac war, lord Holland was a 
favourite; his attachment to the 
cause of Spain, and his confidence 
in her success, at the time when the 
opposition either held it forth as 
hopeless, or branded it asa cause 
of no magniiude and importance, 
proved that he was not so much a 
party man, as to sacrifice his own 
opinions to party purposes and party 
consistency. ‘lhe manner, also, in 


which he adyocated the cause of 
Spain, 
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Spain, came home to the feelings of 
ali who were alive toa hatred of 
tyranny, and a love of liberty and 
and ce: when he spoke on 
the subject, ail the natural and ge- 
nuine ardour of his mind broke 
forth ; with unstudied but impres- 
sive eloquence he painted the situa- 
tion of the Spaniards, and pour- 
trayed their character. Lord Hol- 
lind, therefore, was regarded with 
more confidence, hope, and attach- 
ment, than the rest of the old and 
regular opposition, by that part of 
the nation who professed the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Fox; while by: those 
whose op'nions coincided with the 
ministry, he was viewed with less 
distrust and dislike than the rest of 
bis purty. 

In the ‘house of commons, Mr, 
Whitbread might be considered as 
holding a place between the old and 
regular opposition, and the popular 
party. On many points he indeed 
voted with the lattcr; but he did 
not always, nor did he carry his 
priiciples to such an extreme 
Jength. ‘The subject on which he 
dwelt with most emphasis, and 
most frequently, was the necessity 
and practicability of peace : on this 
point he differed from the regular 
opposition: they when ie power 
bad attempted to make peace; and 
probably the experience they. then 
bad of the insincerity of Bonaparte, 
led them to despair ot concluding 
a peace with him on safe and ho. 
nourable terms. Mr. Whitbread, 
on the other hand, contended that 
Bonaparte was sincere in the desire 
he had frequently expressed of 
concluding the war; that peace 
ought to have been made when lord 
Lauderdale was at Paris in 1806, 
and that since that period many op- 
mecpene had occurred, and had 

mn neglected by the British 20- 
verament, when the war might 
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have been termmated. Some of 
the advocates for peace rest their 
cause on this ground, that it is jy 
vain to combat with Bonaparte, 
that the issue of every contest is 
only the increased extent and firmer 
establishment of his power: bu 
Mr. Whitbread seems to fix his 
Opinion respecting peace on other 
grounds, and to give Bonaparte 
credit for more moderatidn and 
sincerity than his past conduct and 
general character warrant. It may 
be remarked as a most singular 
circumstance, that those persons 
in this country who profess to have 
the greatest abhorrence of. minis 
terial tyranny and oppression, look 
with the utmost coolness and indif 
ference on the tyranny and oppres 
sion of - Bonaparte. The regular 
Opposition do not mention it with 
that abhorrence which might be et 
pected from them ; but the leaders 
of the popular party in parliament 
go further--they are «almost al- 
ways ready to find an excuse for 
the conduct of Bonaparte: the 
most violent and unjustifiable acts 
of his tyranny raise but feeble in 
dignation in their mind; while the 
most trifling act of ministerial Op- 
pression is inveighed against with 
the utmost bitterness, There 1s 
another circumstance, connected 
with this subject, which not very 
honourably - distinguishes the t- 
rular oppesition, those who with 
fr. Whitbread take their stand 
between them’ and the popular 
party ; and ‘the distinction 
marked more deeply in proper 
tion as the love of liberty 1s more 
strongly professed. Ready and 
unsuspecting credence is given ® 
every account of Bonaparte’s svt 
cess, while accounts of the success 
of his opponents are received 
coldness and distrust. Were ve 
for these things, the condor 
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Mr. Whitbread and of the popular 
party would be hailed with more 
catisfaction, and inspire more con- 
fidence with the real lovers of their 
country ; for they deserve ample 
credit for the undaunted and un- 
wearied firmness with which they 
et themselves against public 
a and against every instance 
pron g It may indeed be 


gn and it has been both to 
. Whitbread and to sir Francis 


Burdett, chat they often bring Yor- 
ward charges, which on inquiry 
tun out to be groundless: such 
cases must happen, in spite of all 
their care and inquiry: but it is 
infinitely better that the natural 
tendency of power to abuse and 
oppression should be checked by 
the knowledge that it is closely and 
constantly watched, even though 
unjust charges may be brought 
against it, than that it should be 
suffered to proceed in its career 
unnoticed and uncontrolled, With 
respect to the talents of Mr. Whit- 
bread, they are naturally strong and 
vigorous ; he displays, perhaps, 
greater knowledge of mankind, 
than of the principles of political 
science, and enforces his statements 
rather by a few direct and powerful 
arguments expressed in plain and 
nervous language, than bya me- 
thodical and regular process of rea- 
-, : 

Sit Francis Burdest is decidedly 
a the head of the popular party: 
the favourite and leading maxims 

‘party are, that whatever re- 
Sards Britain, and Britons, is of 
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infinitely more importance than 
checking the power of Bonaparte ; 
that Britons are likely to suffér 
more from ministerial profligacy 
and wastefulness, tltan from the. 
conquests of the French; and that 
to expose and defeat ministers in any 
of their schemes for curtailing the 
liberty of the subject, or increasing 
his burdens, is a much more ho. 
nourable and just cause of congra- 
tulation, than any victory gained 
over the French. These maxims 
are founded on very narrow views 
of the interests of this country : had 
Britain not been so commercial as 
she is; had the existence of her 
Rewer not depended so much as it 
actually does, on her commerce ; 
had she aiways kept aloof from 
foreign connections, and sought 
within herself alone the sources of 
her wealth and well-being, it would 
have been practicable and proper to 
have acted on these maxims: but 
situated as Britain is, though they 
ought to have. some weight, they 
ought- not exclusively, or even 
principally, to form the views and 
regulate the conduct of the nation. 
The talents of sir Francis Burdett 
are excellently well suited to the 

rt which he acts: they would not 
see becn so suitable, had they been 
assisted by regular and methodical 
study : he is particularly happy ia 
seizing upon those topics which 
admit of popular illustration; and 
he illustrates them in a manner 
which those forywhom he speaks 
and writes, best relish and under- 
stand, 
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‘ CHAPTER VIII. 


Alarm excited by the Murders in the Metropolis—Different Plans for improv: 
the i aeccttlieniaalae then— Disturbances in the Mansfactaris Ditrene 
their probable Origin and Caus:s—Extent and Object—Oath taken by the 
Ansurgents— Report rd the Committee on this Subject— Distress occasioned by 
the Orders in Council—Petitions against them-—Declaration of the British 
Government on this Subjyeet—Mr. Perceval agrees to hear Evidence agairss 
the Orders in Council—Points at issue between the Defenders and Oppesers 
of them—E vidence begun—interrupted by the Assassination of Mr. Perceval— 
Particulars of that horrid Event—Bellingham’s Motives and Defence of bis 
Conduet—the Grievances of whieh he complained— his Trial—Calmness of bis 
Bebaviour on this Oceasion—Ingenuily and Acuteness of his Defence—impar- 
tial Charge of the Judge—Remarks on the Precipitancy of the Trial—bis 
Execution—Shetch of his Life—Character—T alents—P ofitical Conduct and 
Principles of Mr. Pereeval—bis Talents seem to rise with his Rise in Situa- 
} s Faul's asa public Man—preeipitate and obstinate—very acute in 
Debate—but rather speciovs and particular, than solid and philosophical—tis 






















excellent private and domestic Character—Provision made for bis Wife and 


Family. 


LTHOUGH the first year of 
the prince’s regency had been 
ey distinguished by our mi- 
itary successes in the peninsular 
war, yet at home great distress and 
dissatisfaction prevailed. It seldom 
happens that he labouring classes 
of the metropolis suffer nearly so 
much as those in the country, from 
the pressure of the times; the trades 
in which they are engaged depend 
less on foreign commerce: the 
wages which they receive are more 
regular and steady: hence, while 
discontent and misery frequently 
grind down the aides and the 
spirits of the manufacturing classes 
mm the country, people of ua similar 
rank in society, and engaged in 
similar business in the metropolis, 
pass through times of public cala- 
mity almost untouched, The con- 
sequence is, that the higher ranks 
in the metropolis, not witnessing 
that distress of which the country in 
general complains, but, on the con. 
Wary, having unequivocal and 


numerous proofs continually before 
their eyes, that the labouring 
classes are comfortably supplied 
with all, or nearly all, those things 
to which they have been accustom 
ed, or are supposed to have a fatu- 
ral and well-founded claim, neither 
sympathize for the distress which 
prevails in the country, nor are 
disposed to remove it by any change 
in the conduct of public affairs. 
They are, indeed, well disposed to 
contribute uniary assistance, 
whenever it Senemes. but further 
they are unwilling to go: they are 
slow to believe that distress maf 
give rise to such a change of feeling 
and opinion in the great body of the 
nation, as may endanger the wate 
quillity of the community, 
conceive that when they have com 
tributed pecuniary reliet they have 
performed their whole duty, and 
secured the re-establishment 
tranquillity and order. Events 
however, occurred in the wart 
j inter of 158% 
lis, during the wint “sich 
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thich roused the alarm and appre- 


hensions of its inhabitants in a most 
extraordinary degree ; we allude to 
the murders which were committed 
in the neighbourhood of Wapping: 
the atrocious and unparalleled na- 
ture of these murders ; the secrecy 
with which they were committed ; 
the extreme difficulty of tracing, by 
the utmost vigilance and activity of 
the law, those who had committed 
them, made a most singular im- 
ion on the minds of the inha- 
moe of the metropolis. They 
immediately conceived that the 
character of the British nation was 
entirely changed ; that they had 
become a nation of assassins; that 
aregular and systematic plin ot si- 
milar murders was laid, and would, 
as opportunity served, ‘be acted 
upon. Fora considerable length of 
time after these murders were per- 
petrated, not only were the minds 
of men considerably agitated, and 
their apprehensions of similar atro- 
citiesexcited ; this was natural, and 
might have been expetted ; but they 
could not view the subject with the 
coolness of common sense: certain 
undefined fears harassed and weak- 
ened the public iatellect ; and had 
British government, as many 
governments would have done, 
taken advantage of these apprehen- 
sons, they might without much 
ty have established in the 
lis, a system of police 
equal in rigour and tyranny to that 
tader which the inhabitants of Pa- 
ms have long groaned. 

Were not wanting those 
who openly and strongly Aeon 
oa @ measure, who in- 

MS Necessity and advan- 
8% and who expressed their wil- 
ey submit to the most strict 

» rather than be again 
to such alarms as had agi- 
M@ Consequence of the 
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murders in 1811. Other plans, in 
fact, equally objectionable, and 
equally hostile to the spirit of a free 
government, but rather more soft. 
ened in their objectionable features, 
were proposed : a military police, it 
was very properly observed, would 
be at once cumbrous, expensive, and 
inefficient: for all the useful and 
lawful purposes of a police & 
would be inefficient, while for the 
purposes of tyrannizing over the 
people, it would be well adapted 
and completely efficient: respecting 
the system of espionage, which was 
also recommended, it was observed, 
that it might, indeed, for a time de- 
tect or prevent robberies; but this 
effect would be produced only for a 
time, unless the system was fre- 
quently changed and’ amended 7 
whtle the experiment would be 
utterly unsuited to the constitution, 
and the natural feelings of Britons. 
The third scheme, which recome 
mended an application to goveri~ 
ment to give new powers to the 
magistracy, and to establish a kind 
of government police, certainly 
seemed free from many of the ob- 
jections to which the other schemes 
were exposed ; but it is evident that, 
by such.a scheme, the powers and 

atronage of government would 
oar been consid -rablyextendedand 
increaced, while it is very doubttul, 
whether the publie benefit derived 
from it would at all compensate for 
this certain and serious evil. 

Such were the principal plane 
recommended for putting the police 
of the metropolis on a better and 
more efficient footing. By a refers 
ence to the Parliamentary Pros 
ceedings, it will be seen that Mr, 
Ryder, as secretary of state for the 
home department, brqught the 
subject régularly before parlia 
ment, and che measure that he pros 
posed, is detailed there: on it we 

shall 
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shall only remark, that it does not 
strike at the root of the evil; while 
it must be acknowledged that few 
subjects are more dificult, and at 
the same time more important, than 
the establishment of such a poltce, 
in the metropolis of a free country, 
as shall at once preserve the peace 
and safety.of its inhabitants, and 
not infringe on their civil rights, or 
expose them to the apprehension or 
infliction of more severe or strict 
measures than are absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

We have hinted at the erroneous 
and absurd idea which was enter- 
tained by many people, that the 
murders in the metropolis indicated 
that the character of the British 
nation was changed: as the alarm 
mespecting these events subsided, 

men reflected with more cool- 
ness, this idea was very properly 
abandoned ; but very shortly after- 
wards, events occurred in several 
et the manufacturing counties, 
which proved tlrat the public mind 
and — were agitated: much 
more deeply and extensively thin 
had been imagined. It is extremely 
difficult to ascertain the motives 
and causes which gave rise to the 
disterbances in the manufacturing 
counties, the real and ultimate ob- 
jects which the insorgents had in 
view, and even the extent and ra- 
Mifications of these disturbances. 
The representations on all these 
points were excessively different, 
and trequently diametrically Oppo- 
Ste: it 1s certain, however, that the 
disturbances first broke out in Not- 
wnghamshire ; that the person who 
beaded the insurgents either bore 
or assumed the name of Ludd; and 
hence, ROL oniy m this cx unty, but 
also in the other counties into 
whichthe disturbances subsecnently 
spread, they called themselves, and 
were universally known by the 


name of, Luddites. Thé avowed 


and immediate object of the Lud. 
dites was the destruction of certain 
frames, the use of which had super. 
seded manual labour in the mann. 
facture of ‘several articles. The 
antipathy of .the manufacturing 
classes to all kinds of machinery, 
which limits the necessity tor ma- 
ntal labour, is well known, and the 
effects of this antipathy have been 
repeatedly felt in most of the ma- 
nufacturmg districts of the island. 
But as experience had proved that 
the introductton or improvementot 
machinery; though at first it super 
sedes manual labour, yet in a short 
time creates a greatcr and moie 
steady demand br it ; it may well 
be doubted, whether the disturb 
ances im Nottinghamshire can pro- 
perly and satisfactorily be ascribed 
solely or principally to this cause, 
Another motive has been assigned 
forthem, which, however, is much 
too retmed to have existed or ope- 
rated among such a class of people 
ws were engaged in the disturb- 
ances. It seems that the articles 
manufactured by the newly introdu- 
ced machinery, though:apparently 
of good fabric, are in reality 
much inferior quality : thiscircum- 
stance being discovered, the de 
mand for Nottinghamshire goods 
of this description had considerably 
lessened, sn suspicion had fallen 
on all articles of a similar nature 
from this county. ‘The labourng 
classes, it is alleged, were theres 
fore indignant at the continued us 
of these frames, and insisted of 
their being given up, not ‘becaus 
they superseded manual labour, but 
because the articles which wer 
manufactured by means of | 
were of inferior quality, and ij8 
the character and sale of. Notuing* 
ham goods. Such a suppositis 
however, cannot for a moment 1 
muah 
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maintained, as it is very Ameren 
the master manttlacturers 
rd be so blind to their own in- 
terésts, as to continue the use of 
machine y which injured their 
s, or that the labouring classes 
wold go about to destroy that 
michinery, which in avery short 
time must have been abandoned 
from its inefficiency. ‘Phe truth 
seems to be, that the insur:en's 
were first roused by the pressure of 
the times, which, with respect to 
them, was greatly increased by 
the Introduction of these frames: 
being thus roused, from very simple 
motives, and with one object only 
in view, namely, the destructioa of 
the obnoxious machinery, they were 
stimulated to greater excesses, and 
urged on co objects of a more ex- 
tended nature, partly by a fecting 
of their own strength, partly by 

finding that the grievance of whic! 
complained was not removed, 
partly by the intrigues of dis- 
people who mixed them- 

selves with them. 

Atfirst government was disposed 
to disregard these disturbances : 
they considered them as merely the 
result of local and temporary di- 
stress, occasioned by a decline of the 
manufactures of the district in 

they originated ; and they 
uently Stipa May they 

soon subside. Hence the 
no measures of a docleies 
© extraordinary nature, but con- 
fided in the vigilance and powers of 
Magistrates to eat the 
sala It was soon, howéver, ap- 
ad only that the disturb- 
extending, but that they 
assuming’ an organization, 
teadive cated some deep and ex- 
able mae Ae as consider- 
daisies talents to carry that 
the of fcution. Indeed, in 

1819. 4 very short time from 
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the first breaking out of the disturb. 
ances in Nottinghamshire, they had 
spread in a most alarnaing devree ; 
nearly the whole of the manufac. 
turing districts of England, include 
ing the counties of Chester, Lane 
cashire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, aad part of 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Yorkshire, were in a most disturbed 
and agitated state; but the o:ga- 
nization of the disturbances was 
still more formidable and alarming 
than their extent. How this orga- 
nization was effected and preserved 
is not knowns but every thing 
seemed done according to a pres 
concerted and regular plan. Come 
munications were kept up among 
all parts of the disturbed districts z 
the movements and proceedings of 
the insurgents were all in concert 
and cooperation; and what is still 
more extraordinary, gotwithstand.- 
ing such an immense number of 
people were concerned in the dis- 
turbances, and these people were 
spread over such a large extent of 
country, the utmost secrecy respect 
ing their designs was preserved, 
From the report of the select 
committee it appeared, that large 
bodies of rioters were in the habit 
of assembling in the night time, 
with blackened faces, and armed 
with~ different kinds of weapons 5 
they broke into every house where 
they suspected there was any ma- 
chinery, which they broke to pieces, 
spreading terror all round the 
neighbourhood. They did not 
confine their riotous and destructive 
operations to the night time, but 
assembled. for the purposes of 
breaking machinery, and even to 
attack such individuals as were par 
ticularly obnoxious to them, in the 
open day.” The iasurgents im 
west riding of Yorkshire marked 


out several master manufacturers, 
U and 

















































and inst one of them, Mr. 
Horsefall, four men were dispatch- 
ed, who fired at him on the public 
road in the open ss Besides 
entering houses in order to break 
inery, the rioters were in the 
habit of extorting money by threats 
and terror. Large bodies of them 
traversed the disturbed districts, 
looking chiefly for fire-arms ; and 
were so determined and suc- 
cessful in obtaining them, that in 
the neighbourhood of Huddersfield 
nearly every house had been stripped 
of them. All their proceedings 
evidently were the result of an 
organized system, and did not pro- 
ceed from any sudden impulse. 
The committee gave it as their 
opinion, that their object originally 
was the destruction of machinery 
alone ; but in the progress of the 
disturbances this had become only 
a secondary gnd inferior object. 
of a most disloyal and 

insutrect nature was habitu- 
ally used by them. The discipline to 
which they had submitted was most 
strict and complete ; they had regu- 
lar nyuster rolls; but they were not 
called over by names, but by num- 
bers. In their communication with 
each other, they employed rockets 
ag@blue lights. They had their com- 
muttees, sub-committees, and secret 
committees, with regular signs and 
countersigns, by which they carried 
on written communications : 
these, however, they did not intrust 
to the post-office, but there were a 
number of them constantly and re- 
gularly employed in carrying com- 
munications one part af the 
disturbed district to another. ‘The y 
had also their delegates, and an 


oath was appointed to be taken by 
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or names of any member o¢ 
members of the association, nor 
the place or places of the meeti 
of any bodies of members, or 
their secret committees, urder the 
penalty of being put out of the 
world by the first brother I meer, 
and of having my name blotted out 
for ever from amongst my country. 
men: and I do further swear, that 
I will pursue with unceasing ven 
geance any member who be 
guilty, of any such discovery.” 

Many persons were unwilling to 
credit the reports of the erxtent 
and organization of these disturb- 
ances, on the ground that such a 
large number of poor people could 
not be supported without work; 
but it appeared from the report of 
the committee, that the funds of the 
friendly societies, in many instances, 
were applied to their support, ait 
that two-pence a week was appoimt- 
ed to be paid by each member to 
their respective delegates, In many 
instances it was found difficult 
collect this weekly tax; in const 
quence of which disturbances had 
taken place among themselves. 

In consequence of the report of 
the secret committee, which, how- 
ever, was not laid before parlrament 
till the beginning of July, govern 
ment determined to adopt decuive 
and vigorous measures against @ 
insurgents. A bill was brought ni 
which made it a capital crime, 
administer illegul oaths; and the 
powers of magistrates in the 
turbed districts were considerably 
enlarged.* ‘These measures were 
strongly objected to by Mr. Wiat 
bread, sir Francis Burdett : 
several other members, on variods 
grounds. ‘They urged that-the 
report of the secret committee 
been entirely made up from doct- 
ments and evidence which were 
no meansentitled to implicit 
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and which certainly ought not to 
ide parliament when they were’ 
about to legislate for the purpose of 
curtailing the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and increasing the number of 
ital crimes already much too 
eat in the British code of laws. 

e pentlemen further contended, 
that the disturbances were neither - 
so extensive, nor of sych an alarm- 
ing character and tendency, as had 
been represented in the report of 
the secret committee; that if the 
house of commons would go into 
further evidence, it could be satts- 
factorily proved, that many of the 
most notorious acts of violence, 
committed in the disturbed counties, 
bad been instigated and planned,: 
not by the insurgents, but by spies 
sent among them, first to rouse 
them to illegal actions, and then to 
inform against them; that at any 
tate, if such strong and severe mea- 
sures as those proposed by ministers 
were to be resorted to, it would be 
but fair-that government should, at 
the same time, as much as lay in 
their power, remove the real cause 
of the disturbances «vhich they 
were about to punish; that the 
principal cause of them must be 
sought in the increase of taxation, 
aad the destruction of commerce 
and manufactures ; and that these, 
m their turn, originated in the 
and wicked continuance of a 

War without dbject and without 
y and in the profligate expendi- 
ture ot the public money.—These 
erations, however, bad no 
t: perhaps they were ill-timed 
mrenaionss and though we 
Certainly acquit such men as Mr. 
tbread and sir Francis Burdett 
any mtention or desire to coun- 
a and encourage the violent 
outrageous proceedings of the 
insurgents, yet their speeches in 
Parliament, ig ts to be feared, might 
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have had that effect. When the 
people of any country are. $0 ille 
advised as to have recourse to vide 
lence and force, for the purpose of 
removing ‘their real. or sup 
grievances, or obtaining what they 
consider to be their right, it is-the 
first and most imperious duty of 
government to subdue them, with 
the least possible oppression and 
bloodshed, undoubtedly ; but go- 
vernment would be highly criminal, 
and neither consult the good of the 
nation at large, nor even of the in- 
surgents, if they did not instantly 
restore. order and tranquillity by 
such means as should do it most 
completely and most speedily. 
After order and_ tranquillity. are 
restored, government have another 
duty to perform, equally imperious, 
but which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, they are slower in the per- 
formance of, viz. the removal of 
every real and well-founded cause 
of complaint and dissatisfaction. A 
government that with equal judge- 
ment and promptitude performs 
both these duties will be at once 
respected and loved, and will best 
secure the well-being of the nation 
committed to its charge. 

Besides the measures that were 
adopted by parliament for restoring 
order and tranquillity to the dis- 


‘turbed districts, large bodies of 


troops were sent into them : where- 
ever they were stationed, every 
thing was quiet ; but in those places 
which were not kept down by @ 
military force, the disturbances 
still continued; only they were care 
ried on in a more secret manner, 
and with such method and rapidity 
that the. object of ‘the insulents 
was ssantel effected before the 
troops sent for to disperse them 
could arrive. Gradually, however, 
order was restored; and the revi- 


val of trade, and consequent in- 
VU 2 crease 

























































wages, by manifestly con- 
to Sie eifect, ane gees 
y and satisfactorily proved, that 
at least of the disturb- 
the distressed state of 
classes, arising from 
y of trade, the lowness of 
it wages, the extreme dearness 
the necessaries of life, and the 
of taxation. 
But the subject which occupied 
attention of parliament during 
ion of 1812 most closely, 
greatest length of time, 
certainly in its nature 
ve utmost b= , ¢, ~ 
repeal ¢ ordefs o 
In the course of our 
volumes we have had occa- 
notice and explain these 
council ; it aa a 
very briefly to 
i their causes, princi- 
ples, and intended object. In the 
your 1806, the British government 
lared nearly the whole coast of 
France in a state of blockade: this 
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vernments of Europe in conso- 
nance to that law, no coast could 
be declared to be in a state of 
blockade, unless the force actually 
— to blockade it was amply 
su Phas that purpose. Bona- 
parte did not pretend to deny that 
oe ney oi sufficiently 
sa wertul effectual] 
to blockade all the line of fea 
which our orders in council had de- 
clared to be in a state of blockade ; 
_ but he maintained that we did not 
por A a sufficient force, 
and we had transgressed 
the law of nations. . We do not at 
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were in the wrong, but metely é¢ 
state facts: in consequence of.-the 
order of council of 1805, Bonaparte 
issued his Berlin and Milan decrees, 
by which he declared the whole 
British empire in a state of block. 
ade, and that he was determined to 
consider as dénaticnalized, every 
vessel which submitted to the unau- 
thorised maritime rights and pre. 
tensions of this country. His obj 
was manifest ; indeed it was publicly 
avowed; he justly considered that 
the power of Britain depended on 
her commerce, and he inferred that 
if he could exclude our commerce 
from the continent he should effect 
ourruin. The British government, 
on the other hand, though fully 
sensible of how much consequence 
commerce was to this country, yet 
were convinced that it was of inf , 
nitely more importance to the con 
tinent of Europe: they did not 
pretend to say that Britain could\ 
exist without commerce, but they 
thought in such a trial of endurance 
the continent would yield first: 
they therefore were resolved that 
France should not receive British 
colonial produce, nor British manu- 
factured goods; and at the same 
time they resolved that she should 
be shut out from all supplies of 
merchandize which neutral nations 
had been in the habit of sending to 
her. In conformity with 
views, new orders in council were 
issued. Erance was not only de- 
clared in a state of blockade, $0 a9 
to prevent the admission of manv- 
factured or colonial s, but 
was expressly stated, that unlest 
neutral nations submitted to pay 4 
transit duty to Great Britaim, ™ 
trade of any kind would be per 
mitted between them and France. 


By this measure, in connexion with 
the decress af Donaperte, peutral 
nations were placed in an embar 
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rassing t, and were ex. 
posed to most severe and tyrannical 
Great Britain declared 

hee neutral ships bound for France 
must previous! visit her ports, and 
not only visit them, but pay a duty 
for permission to proceed to France. 
Bonaparte, on «he ether hand, de- 
that if any neutral vessel 
suffered herself to be searched by a 
British ship, and much more if she 
entered a British port, on her voy- 
to France, she should be seized 

on her arrival in France, and her 
confiscated. America was 

the neutral nation which suffered 
most ; or, indeed, to speak correct- 
ly, was the only neutral nation: 
hence she complained bitterly, but 
ineffectually, of the conduct of the 
belligerent powers towards her 5 
and in order to be revenged, and 
if possible to bring them to treat her 
with justice, she passed her non- 
intercourse law : by this law France 
suffered little, Great Britain very 
much, since America, a very flou- 
ot state, took off a very con- 
siderable quantity of our manufac. 
tures. 


There were several points at issue 
between those who maintained that 
the British orders of council ought 
to be repealed, and those who held 
aN Opposite opimion ; they differed 
ro age the nature, extent, and 
Causes of the distress which pre- 
vailed in thé ‘manufacturing  di- 
Stricts, and respecting the manner 
m which that distress might be most 
completely removed. The distress 
Was so manifest, that it could not 
be denied : but the advocates for 

— in —— imsisted that it 
been greatly’ exaggerated ; 

that similar distress had pievailed 
at r periods ; that, in fact, it 
necessarily resulted from the usual 
Guctuations in trades and that it 
Would be removed when trade re- 
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vived, which’ probably would. hap. 
pen in a short time. At any 

they maintained that the repeal of 
the orders in council would not res 
move or greatly lessen the distress; 
that it was onfir to hold out such 
an idea, since it excited cx 

tions which certainly would not be 
realised. 

The idea, however, that the ore 
ders in council were the only or 
the principal causes of the decay of 
trade, and of the consequent di- 
stress, both among the master ma- 
nufacturers and the labouring 
classes, was very strong and pré> 
valent. Petitions came in to the 
house of commons from all the 
principal manufacturing districts in 
the kingdom, arid from those sea- 
ports which chiefly depended for 
their commerce on their intercourse 
with America: the itioners 
begged to be permitted to prove 


their case by evidence before the 


house of commons; they asserted 
they could prove that unparalleled 
distress prevailed throughout the 
most populous parts of Great Bri- 
tain; that this distress had been 
gradually increasing, till it had be- 
come intolerable ; that it was not 
possible to remove or even alleviate 
it by the charitable exertions of 
individuals; that many of those 
who were still disposed, and who 
formerly had been enabled, to re- 
lieve the distress of the sewer 
classes, were themselves great 
ferers, and consequently were not 
jn a situation to grant relief ; that, 
even if they were, the relief could 
not possibly be effectual, as it could 
not be permanent, whereas the 
distress would be permanent u 
the orders in council were repealed: 
that, if they were repealed, trade 
would again revive and = 
they also offered to prove. 
long time Mr. Perceval objected to 
. U3 hearing 

























































































evidence ; he maintained, 
not that the distress was not 
nearly so great as had been repre- 
sented, but chat, even if it were, it 
could not be removed or alieviated, 
if that depended on the repeal of 
the orders of council: he felt as 
gruch as any man could do for the 
distress of manufacturing classes ; 
but they were only a part of the 
communuy, and his duty as prime 
minister would not permit him to 
consider their benefit, if it inter- 
fered with the honour or the interest 
of the ‘nation at large. On these 
grounds he at first opposed hearing 
evidence against the orders of 
council; by consenting to hear it, 
he was atraid he should raise ex- 
pectations he could not fulfil, and 
tlius only increase the discontent 
instead of diminishing it. 

While petitions were pouring in 
from all quarters, a circumstance 
occurred whicli encouraged the 
hopes of those who suffered from 
ation of the orders of coun- 
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the 
vernment, in iis disputes 
with America, had all along de- 
clared its readiness to repeal them, 
whenever the Berlin and Milan 
decrees should be repealed. 
American government early in the 
spring of — — tO our go~ 
vernment that parte had re. 
seinded these decrees, and it there- 
wed upon us to repeal our 
orders in an _— alter this 
cauon, _French minister 
foreign affairs declared the 
and Milan decrees to be in 
\ these words—* til] the 
: orders of council are re. 
oa of the treaty 

: ‘a fall vigour. The 
i d Milan decrees will re- 
unst those powers who 
flag to be denation- 
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alized.” This declaration destroyed 
the hopes of those who suffered 
from the orders in council, almost 
as soon as they were formed; and 
they completely despaired of being 
allowed to produce evidence before 
the house of commons,—when the 
declaration of the .British govern. 
ment appeared. This declaration, 
which was put forth in consequence 
of the declaration of the French 
minister for foreign affairs, just 

iven, expressly stated that ‘the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were not 
repealed, notwithstanding the com. 
munication of the Amertcan mini- 
ster to that effect; and in pre: 
their non-repeal, the official report 
of the minister for foreign affairs is 
noticed, -As, therefore, the cause 
and justification of the British or 
ders in council still remained, the 
British government publicly de 
clared their determination still to 
adhere to them, and thus to resist 
the introduction and establishment 
of anarbitrary code, which the go 
vernment of France had openly 
avowed its purpose to impose by 
force upon the world as the law of 
nations. 

The declaration of the British 
government then proceeds to reca> 
erp all the circumstances which 
vad produced the orders in council, 
and to explain in a clear, open, and 
manly manner, the future conduct 
which it meant to pursue. Dex 
terously declaring that the orders m 
council are repealed, whenever the 
Berlin and Milan decrees should be 
rescinded, it insists at the same 
time, with great propriety, that, as 
those edicts were as fully in force 
as the British orders, there ought 
to be, in America, only one law for 
England and France; and “ that 
the United States should recall those 
measures of hostile exclusion 


under a misconception of the. 
views 
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nt, America had exclu- 

ly applied to the commerce and 

ships of war of Great Britain.” 
This declaration seemed to remove 
all chance of the British ministry 
consenting to hear evidence against 
the orders of council: but the peti- 
tioners still persevered; the di- 
stresses of the country increased and 
extended; dissatisfaction spread 
among many descriptions of per- 
sons, who had been formerly re- 
markable for peaceful and content- 
éd loyalty. ‘Still, however, in all 
lity, Mr. Perceval would 

ye remained firm in his determi- 
nation not to appoint a committee 
and hear evidence, had it not been 
for the circumstance that many 
members of the house of commons, 
who usually supported him, and 
who’ great weight with 
him, in the house, and in the nation 
at » expressly declared that 
they thought a committee ought to 


be appointed ; that, as the petitions » 


were so numerous and so urgent, it 
would look like slighting the di- 
stresses of which they complained, 
ifno opportunity were given to the 
petitioners to prove the truth of 
theirallegations. When Mr. Perce- 
val had recourse to his former ar- 
gument, that if he consented to the 
appointment of a committee, and 
to the examination of evidence, the 
petitioners would naturally expect 
the removal of the supposed cause 
their grievances, it was urged, 
that no promise or pledge could be 
conceived as either given or im- 
by consenting to such mea- 
sures; and that, at any rate, justice 
as well as prudence required that 


the petitioners should be heard : 


would manifest a disposition 
— part of government to re- 
their distresses, provided they 
could prove that they originated in 
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the orders in council, and provided 
ministers were convinced that the 
repeal of these orders would not 
produce more real and extensive in- 
jury than it removed. On the other 
hand, if the petitioners failed in 
proving their point, they could not 
fairly and reasonably expect the 
repeal of the orders of council; and 
if even they proved their point, but 
ministers could make it appear that 
the nation at large would suffer, 
though individuals might be re. 
lieved, by the repeal, then ministers 
would be justified, and supported 
by the nation, in refusing to repeal 
them. At length Mr. Perceval 
gave a reluctant consent to the ap- 
pointment of a committee, and to 
the hearing of evidence: the evi- 
dence began. on the 29th of April, 
and on the llth of May it was ine 
terrupted, and the whole nation 
thrown into the utmost consterna- 
tion and horror, by the atrocious 
assassination of the prime minister. 
Soon after five o’clock, Mr. Per- 
ceval was entering the lobby of the 

house of commons, when a 
who some time before had taken his 
station in the recess of the doorway, 
within the lobby, drew, out a small 
pistol, and shot him in the lower 
part of the left breast ; the ball en- 
tered the heart, and occasioned 
almost instant death. Mr. Perceval 
after the shot merely moved for- 
ward a few steps, and as he was in 

the act of falling some 
ste forward and caught him. 
All that escaped his lips previously 
to his falling was “ murder,” or 
“ murdered,” uttered in a low, 
faint, and nearly inarticulate voice. 
A surgeon was immediately sent 
for ; but on examining the wound, 
he pronounced the case utterly 
hopeless. In about ten or twelve 
minutes he expired. The deed was. 
committed so suddenly, that the 
U4 popes 
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son wio fired the pistol was not 
tly recognised by those in the 
lobby: after he had fired it, he very 
deliberately retired to a bench, on 
which he seated himself, with the 
pistol still in his hand; and when he 
was discovered by means of it, and 
challenged with being the assassin, 
he merely replied, “ [ am the un- 
happy man!” ring quite un- 
distarbed.’ He. od ismediately 


examined in the house of commons ° 


before several members who were 
justices of the peace. General 
Baccigse, one of the members for 
Liverpool, recognised hin: ; his 
name was Bellingham: on his exa- 
mination, he again admitted the 
fact, expressing a wish to say some- 
thing in his justification; but he 
was told that any thing he might 
feel desirous of stating in extenua- 
tion of his crime, he had better re- 
serve for his trial. | 
The trial of Bellingham took 
place on Friday, the ]5th of May : 
aps it w have been better 
if it had not been so hurried: it 
was doubtless desirable, for the 
serrated substantial justice, that 
smallest period of time should 
elapse between ‘the crime and the 
unishment ; but there would have 
more decorum, and probably 
more solemnity, if there had been 
less the a ce of precipitation. 
On his trial, he canducted himself 
with great coolness and presence of 
mind: he was fully and deeply im- 
pressed with the idea, that he was 
perfectly justified in what he had 
done, and with the expectation that 
p Reg be acquitted, and: his 
uct- approved, by the nation. 
His defence was remarkable for its 
acuteness;he stated, that he had 
been engaged in extensive commer- 
cial concerns in Russia; by the ty- 
ranny and ion of that 


vernment he had been stripped of 


nearly all his property: he had 
applied to the British ambassador 
at the court of Petersburgh for 
redress, but could obtain none; on 
the contrary,. his memorials and 
representations were an 
In consequence of this, he te. 
turned to England, where he had 
laid the hardship and injustice of his 
case before his majesty’s ministers, 
but they also ameed to do any 
thing in his behalt. He then formed 
his résolution, and this resolution 
he had communicated to the officers 
at Bow-street; they had transmitted 
it to the treasury, but he was told 
he might do his worst. Hehadno 
antipathy or ill-will towards Mr. 
Perceval ; he was sorry, as sorry as 
any of the friends of that genjleman 
could be, for his fate; but he was 
convinced that much public good 
would result, if ministers were 
taught to pay more attention to the 
just claims of individuals, and, he 
thought that the act he had com- 
mitted would effectually teach 
them that lesson. It was not 
therefore, so much from a sense of 
individual injury that he had de 
stroyed Mr. Perceval, as from the 
belief that this act would prove a 
public good. He concluded by 
expressing his firm convietion, that 
it was impossible, by the law of the 
country, to convict him of the crume 
of wilful murder, unless it was 
proved that he had malice prepense 
towards the unfortunate Eager 
for whose death he was on his 
trial, and towards whom he utterly 
devied all personal or int 

malice. His counse) wished to have 
put in a plea of insanity: but this 
the prisoner rejected; he d 

he was perfectly sane ; that he acted 
from a well-defined motive ; that 
reflection, instead of creating com 


BO- punction and remorse for the deed 


which he had ted ony 


con 
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convinced and tonsoled him the 
more; that if he were found guilty, 
heshould prefer death a thousand 
times, to the injuries and indignities 
which he had experienced in Russia. 
Sir James Mansfield, in his char 
to the jury, impressed on them the 
necessity gf putting entirely out of 
their minds all consideration of the 
high character of Mr. Perceval ; 
they were to weigh the facts, as 
they had been proved in-evidence, 
independently of all personal con- 
siderations, ‘The jury, after retiring 
ashort time, returned their verdict 
ity, Bellingham, even at the 
time of his execution, retained the 
same conviction and feelings with 
to the nature of peer he 
perpetrated, which he had ex- 
pressed during his trial. 

Mr, Perceval was born in the 
year 1762 : his father was the late 
earl of Egmont, whose son he was 
by a second marriage. He was 
educated at Harrow school, where 
he was distinguished for his gentle. 
ness of manner, benevolence of 
disposition, and goodness of heart: 
those who knew him when he was 
at Harrow were not surprised at 
the good fortune which disti 
guished his future life, nor at a 
warm attachment which his poli- 
tical and personal friends felt to- 
wards him. He was, however, 


from his very boyhood, principally 
diainguished by his’ meektiess, 
which appears to have resulted 
partly from nature, and partly from 
yaad “in early life he had it 
Mature, and therefore was 

ue and benevolent without re- 
scion ; in his riper years, the dis- 
tianity improved his 

re sweetness, and he became 
more gentle,. and still more 
benevolent, ause he belonged to 
me — ead and origin 
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At Harrow he was con 
with sir William Jones: after 
ots passed the usual time at this 
school, he was sent to Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; here. he formed 
some of the dearest and most valu- 
able connexions of his future life, 
and by them he was duly a 
ciated both for the qualities of his 
head and heart. As soon as his 
collegiate studies were com 
he entered himself a member of 
Lineoln’s-inn, and pursued the 
study of the law as a profession, Itis 
certainly much to the credit of Mr. 
Perceval, that, whereas many in this 
profession are rather lax ig their reli- 
gious notions, as well as in their mo- 
ral practice, he continued, as he had 
always been, attached to religion, 
and conspicuous for the purity of 
his life, carefully guarding himself 
from the influence of the examples 
which were round him., He was 
remarkable for close and regular 
application ; he knew that eminence 
cannot be obtained in the law with- 
out them; but that with them, 
united with good and useful talents, 
and fair and honourable character, 
a person stands a fair chance of 
rising to eminence, While em- 
ployed as a barrister, he was re- 
markable for his mild and gentle- 
manly behaviour; for that kind 
of behaviour, which is too rare 
both at the bar and in the house of 
commons, but which was so fully 
displayed by him, when he became 
prime minister, in the latter place, 
as to call forth the well-merited 
encomiums of his warmest political 
opponents. 

Ata very early age he was ap- 
pointed counsel to the admiralty, 
and in the year 1799 he was ho- 
noured with a silk gown : about this 
time the university of Cambri 
manifested their respect for him, 
appointing bim one of their counsel 
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In consequence of the decease of 
his mother’s brother, a vacancy was 
ereated in the borough of North- 
amptom, which introduced Mr. 
Perceval into parliamentary life: 
he immediately gave his supportto 
the principles and measures of Mr. 
Pitt, and the same line of politics 
he larly and consistently pur- 
sued through the remainder ot his 
life. But he was, if possible, sull 
more attached to the feelings and 
seatiments of Mr. Pitt, respecting 
the established church, than to those 
which regarded the civil part of the 
British constiution; he was a 
warm and, many would say, rather 
a bigoted member of the church of 
England—a decided and unyield- 
ing enemy to all innovations ; to all 
alterations in her discipline or doc- 
trine; and he looked upon those 
bulwarks which had been raised to 
separate and protect her from the 
catholics on the one hand, and the 
protestant dissenters on the other, 
as absolutely necessary for her safe 
and honourable existence, 

Mr. Perceval had not been long 
m parliament, before he was re- 
warded for his attachment to Mr. 
Pitt, and for his support of his pc- 
litical principles and conduct, by 
being appointed attorney-gencral. 
In the discharge of the duties of 
this arduous and by no means po- 
pular office, Mr. Perceval endea- 
voured to combine all that he con- 
ceived he owed to government, 
with a proper and scrupulous re- 
eae 

ay in isposed to 
think that his ideas vepeudine the 
liberty of the subject were narrow 
and contracted, and to doubt the 
propriety of appoiming to the ofhce 
of attorney-general any man who 
*s not deeply imbued with the ge- 
neice principles of the British con- 
sututon: but whatever difference 
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of opinion there may be on thiy 
point, all who were acquai 
with the conduct of Mr. Perceval, 
while he was attorney-ceneral, must 
give him full and ready credit for 

aving done most scrupulously 
what he conceived to be his duty, 
and for having abstained from al] 
unnecessary severity and harshness 
in the exercise of it. 

Few men have entered parlie. 
ment who took more pains thas 
Mr. Perceval did to make himself 
acquainted wih all the detail of 
parliamentary duty : indeed, both 
as member of parliament and as 
attorney-general (and the samere 
mark may with still greater justice 
and propriety be applied to bim 
when he became prime minister) 
he was most indefatigable in bute 
ness; he considered that his country 
had the first and most imperious 
call upon his time, his talents, and 
his acquirements ; and such were 
his order, regularity, and punctua- 
lity, that he was enabled in a yery 
short space of time to dispatch a 
wondertul quantity of intricateand 
important business. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Perceval for the ‘first time appeal 
ed) in opposition ; and perhaps # 
nizy be justly said, that the 
liar nature and value of his ta 
as a member of parliament, became 
most cOnspicucus and mark 
when he rose as an oppositis 
speaker ; in this character, “ he was 
animated without asperity, 
without ostentation, attached t 
his own party, without an 
minate contention with his 
saries.”” : 

When the Fox administravee 
quitted office towards the begins 
of the year 1807, Mr. Percev? 
was appointed ‘ehancellor the 
exchequer: but ‘as the du 
Portland, who was first 


treasury, 
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was very old and infirm, 

iret wy an active or de- 
cided part in the administration of 
ic affairs, Mr. 2 poste even 
be regarded as the prime 

ae of Great Britain: this he 
nominally as well as’ virtually be- 
came, on the demise of that noble- 
man, in the course of the subse- 


Thesituation of this country and 
of , at the period when Mr. 
became prime minister, 

was awfully difficult; it required 
talents exercised with un- 
common delicacy, as well as deci- 
sion and vigour, The talents of Mr. 
Perceval can hardly be said to have 
been of the first order ; and it must 
be confessed that the decision and 
vigour, which he most undoubtedly 
possessed, not unfrequently were 
mixed with something like precipi- 
tation and obstinacy. He seems to 
have imbibed and acted upon a 
most erroneous and dangerous idea, 
which a prime minister above all 
men should exclude from his 
thoughts, that a measure once 
adopted,.a principle once openly 
avowed or acted upon, ought on 
no account, and under no circum- 
stances, to beabandoned. The re- 
live circumstances of Great Bri- 
tain andof Europe most undoubted- 
ly required political bravery ; they 
required that the prime minister of 
this country should have a_ mind 
above fear and embarrassing scru- 
ples; in short, that he should take 
acomprehensive, profound and cool 
view of the state of the civilized 
= of bey ete which Bri- 
possessed of preserving her 
honour and independence, aa of 
contributing towards restoring 
pe honour and independence 
Europe, When this view was 
once taken, then decided, firm and 
uct corresponding to it 
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was equally requisite. But it must 
be obvious, that at all times, and uns 
der all circumstances, and particu. 
larly under the . present cireum- 
stances of Great Britain and Europe, 
decision, firmness and promptitude, 
if they are not preceded and guided 
by thorough and intimate political 
knowledge, as well as the soundest 
political principles and views, must 
do infinite mischief. This know- 
ledge Mr. Perceval certainly did not 
possess in a degree which either 
the state of. Europe required, or 
which could justify the pertinacity 
with which he adhered to measures 
that he had once adopted. 

If this failing in Mr. Perceval’s 
character was conspicuous, and in- 
jurious to his own usefulness as 
well as to the interests of the coun- 
try, in his political views, it was still 
moré conspicuous in the views he 
took of the religious part of our 
constitution. It would be uncandid 
to suppose that he was not sincere in 
his objections to catholic eman- 
cipation, or to the removal of all 
those hardships which in such an 
obnoxious manner mark a distinc- 
tion between dissenters and mem- 
bers of the established church: but 
it may be lamented that he did not 
perceive, that, as the good of socie- 
ty alone ought to be the object, and 
must be the justification, of all civil 
disabilities on account of religious 
opiniens,—so, when that good may 
be secured without them, their con- 
tinuance becomes in the highest de- 
gree criminal, But Mr. Perceval 
seems to have been very adverse to 
admit the idea, that circumstances 
might alter so essentially, as to ren- 
der that proper and safe, which 
formerly would have been unjust 
and dangerous, and to have had a 
decided antipathy against any 
change in the political or religious 
constitution of the British ere, 








Asa public speaker, Mr. Perce- 
val certainly rose very much in re- 
ion, and in extejlence, after he 
prime minister; as chan- 

éellor of the exchequer, and conse- 
quently the leading man in the 
house of commons it was necessary 
that he should be ready and able to 
explain and defend all his mea- 
sures ; and this duty, arduous undcr 
all circumstances, was particularly 
so in his case, as there was scarcely 
any other member cf administration 
in shat house, competent to the task 
of relieving or supporting him, He 
soon, however, proved that he 
needed no assistance ; he had made 
himself so completely acquainted 
with every topic that was likely to 
be regularly and folly discussed, or 
even to be incidentally touched 
upon, that he was never taken un- 
awares, or found ata loss. Inthe 
statement of his measures he was re- 
markably methodical and perspicu- 
ous: in the arguments he adduced 
to defend them, he was sometimes 
minutely particular, and by no 
means 60 luminous as in the state- 
ment of his measures, By many 
he was deemed particularly to ex- 
cel in his replies; in rebutting 
any severe remark that came unex- 
peetedly upon him, and in turning 
the fact adduced, or the argument 
used, against his opponent, In 
short, his speeches, if carefully ex- 
amined, wiil let us completely into 
the nature and extent of his talents: 
they display no large or compre- 
hensive views: the arguments and 
illustrations that they contain, do 


not eae on any philosophical 
and luminous rine ; oak they 
are distinguished by their detail, by 
taking up a detached argument, 
and grounding it on the particular 
cwcumstances of the case, rather 

m upon any general maxim. 
This species of . public speaking, 
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however, was well adapted to hiy 
audience ; for in a mixed and ng, 
merous assembly, such as the hone 
of commons, there will always be 
found many more who can com, 
prehend particular arguments thay 
neral reasoning, and who will 
eem the special pleader a man of 
much greater abilities than a com. 
prehensive and philosophical states 
man, 

As Mr. Perceval had undoubted. 
ly fallen a victim to the faithful and 
conscientiaus discharge of his 
duty, parliament provided for bis 
wife and numerous family ina 
liberal and handsome manner:. td 
them his death wxs a most griev 
ous loss; for, in domestic life, few 
men were more amiable and more 
respected than Mr, Perceval: this 

art of his character is thus most 
justly described in the following 
passage, extracted from a “ Fune- 
ral discourse” which appeared 
soon after his burial, with which we 
shall conclude this brief, but we 
trust impartial, attempt to apprece 
ate his talents, and display his pol- 
tical principles and views. 

“ It would be unpardonablenotto 
dwell upon the simplicity in which 
he lived in the midst of his numerous 
family. Many of those who shall 
read this, are, no doubt, hus 
bands and affectionate fathers; ye 
none of them, though they may be 
in private life, can pass a pre 
wet. oa of their vets with tr 
mily than did this first minister of 
the first kingdom in the world. 
any of his brother-ministers 
him an ordinary visit, they f 
him at a simple family meal, % 
perhaps, writing in the midst of bis 
children playing round him. be 

“ No one, indeed, dispatched t 
most important sere business ™! 
more ease, more simplicity, 
ostentation. One of his you% 
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ied-him to the —e 

commons on the fatal day whic 

his last ; and his final meet- 
of his children was at a simple 
dinner, taken in the midst of 
about half-past two o'clock in 
afternoon on that ever-to-be 

lamented da o * 

“ Mr. Perceval was not much giv. 
eveither to public amusements or 
fashionable visitigg ; and when he 
did frequent thee he was usually 
accompanied by the greater part of 
his children. No man, indeed, 

so much of his time in this 
endearing society. If, in any un- 
emergency in public busi- 
ness, there was a sudden call for him, 
noone had any omen in finding 
him; every one knew where to seek 
him; it was not in the midnight 
rout, the ing-house, or in the 
revels of Be tavern, but in the so- 
dety of his own hearth and family. 


ine 
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“ It now only remains that we fol. 
low Mr. Perceval to the last affect. 
ing incident of his life. As a pub. 
lic office invests the individual with 
some part of the reverence and sa- 
credness which belong to the state 
in its collective character, it is natu- 
ral that the death of an officer of 
eminence, putting aside évery other 
consideration, when that death is 
dealt by the blow of an assassin and 
overtakes him in the discharge of 
his public functions, should excite 
an universal regret in the hearts of 
a grateful people. It gives occa- 
sion, moreover, to a feeling of sa- 
crilegious horror, when the indivi- 
dual so eminent in his office, so 
loved and honoured for his virtues, 
falls within the very verge of the 
sanctuary, and is slain as it were 
upon the very altar of the constitu- 
tion.” 
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¥ the death of Mr. Perceval, 

the ministry was supposed to 

be deprived of such a very large 
ion of its strength and ta- 

a and consequently had lost so 
very much of its hold on the con- 
fidence and good opinion of the na- 
tion, that no expectation was form- 
ed, even by their own partisans, by 
those who rated their abilities and 
ifications most highly, that they 
would be able, without asistance, 
to carry on the affairs of the nation, 
They themselves soon proved by 
their conduct, that they were con- 
scious of their own tncapacity, and 
that they had been held together, 
and preserved in the high situation 
which they had so long filled under 
the most arduous oe perilous cir- 
cumstances of the country, solely 
by the superior abilities of Mr, Per- 
ceval, As however the prince was 
resolved, if possible, to retain them 
im power, it became necessary to 
look round for support, if not fora 
head, to their administration. The 
connexion which had for some 
time subsisted between them, the 
marquis of Wellesley and Mr, Can- 
ning ; the general coincidence of 
their political views and principles ; 
the known partiality of the regent 
for the marquis Wellesley, and 
his = well known dislike for 
his old friends, which it was be- 
lieved was now entertained on poli- 
tical as well as personal grounds ; 
all these circumstances naturally in- 
duced the remains of Mr. Perceval’s 
administration (for though he was 
but one, yet he was so important a 
member, that the others, deprived 
of him, may justly be called the re- 
mains, ) to turn their attention to the 
marquis of Wellesley and Mr. Can- 
ning. They entertained some hopes 
that they might succeed: one cause 
of the marquis's separation was un- 
doubtedly remo by the death of 
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Mr. Perceval; and this cireym 
stance not only removed a personal 
cause of separation, but, as the de 
cided opposition to catholic emancs 
pation, which Mr. Perceval enter. 
tained, was not supposed to actuate 
the other members of that party, it 
was considered extremely probable 
that on this point there would not 
be a very wide or irreconcileable 
difference of opinion. 

On the part of Mr. Canni 
however, there was a personal diff 
culty rather delicate than formida 
ble: it was understood that the 
regent did not intend to remove 
lord Castlereagh from the situation 
which he held ; and that he not only 
was to continue to fill that situation, 
but also to preserve the situation in 
which he stood in the house of com. 
mons; or, in other words, he was 
to have the management of the 
house of commons. To this it was 
supposed Mr. Canning wouldobject. 
He certainly, to be consistent, must 
have objected to: lord Castlereagh 
remaining in that situation, for 
which at the period of the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren Mr. Canning 
had declared him incompetent; 
and by coming into power on 
condition that lord Castlereagh was 
to preserve the management of t 
house of commons, Mr. Canning 
would in fact acknowledge that he 
came into power under lord Castle 
reagh, under one on whose mcom 
we he had decided, and who 

ad, when they acted together be 
fore, yielded the precedency in the 
house of commons to Mr. Canning: 

As however lord Liverpool and 
his friends could not expect to com 
plete or form any administration 
without the aid ot lord Wellesley 
and Mr, Canning, it was necessit) 
to compromise where they os 
not actually reconcile differences 
Opinion, whether they arose 


from 
personal 
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personal or political considerations. 
Accordingly lord Liverpool had a 
long conversation with the marquis 
of Wellesley and Mr. Canning on 
the 17th ot May; and al terwards 
he submitted to them in writing the 
s which he was directed 

and authorized to make, by the 
. regent: his proposal was, 
not to admit lord Wellesley and 
Mr, Canning on equal terms into 
office; they, and the friends whom 
by subsequent regulations they 
might introduce into government, 
were to be subordinate, —subord!- 
nate, not merely in general, but mi- 
putely and in all cheir situations; 
s that, in fact, lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning were only invited fo 
strengthen the administration of 
lord Liverpool, not to supply the 
placeof Mr. Perceval. It was ex- 
sly'stated by lord Liverpool, 
tht he was to take the lead in the 


house of lords, and lord Castle- 


reagh in the house of commons. 


it was hardly to be supposed that 


lord Wellesley, who had refused to 
erve his couptry under Mr. Per- 
ceval, would submit to hold a siiua- 
ton under Jord Liverpool, who, as 
Mr. Perceval ‘had predominated 
over him, must have been ecnsidered 
as inferior to Mr. Perceval. 

But there were other obstacles in 
the way of thisarrangement: those 
which we have mentioned, being of 
4 private and personal nature, and 
consequently very delicate even to 
be at, and much more so to 

openly avowed and brought for- 
ward, were kept in the back 
ieee. Both lord Wellesley and 
aur. Canning objected to coming 
ce with lord Liverpool and 
; colleagues on two considera- 
OOAs, principally : the difference of 
pinion. between themselves and 
aad On the catholic claims, 

on the management of the war 
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in the peninsula, With respect to 
the first point, lord Wellesley-and 
Mr, Canning declared, that they 
would not recommenda hasty and 
unconditional repeal of the disquali« 
figations under which the Roman 
catholics in lreland laboured; but 
they thought immediate and sincere 
atiention ought to be paid by mi- 
nisiers to the subject, so as to cone 
vince the catholics that their griev- 
ances, would be considered, and that, 
if ic were found practicable to re- 
move them without endangerin 
the established church, they would 
be removed. Lord Liverpool, on 
the other hand, contended that his 
sentiments on this subject had been 
much mistaken; he disclaimed the 
idea of placing the catholics under 
everlasting disqualifications, and 
wished to be understood as li- 
miting his refusal of their demands 
to the present time only. But as 
he did not point out those circum. 
stances in the present time which 
made it improper or unsafe imme- 
diately to take the catholic claims 
into consideration, or specify any 
possible future period when his pre- 
sent objectionsand difficulties would 
cease to exist, lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning considered their dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject 
as essential, and quite inconsistent 
with conscientious, cordial, and use- 
ful cooperation. 

With respect to the conduct of 
the war in the peninsula, it will be 
recollected, that lord Wellesley, in 
the statement which he issued on 
separating from Mr. Perceval, de- 
clared it to be his opinion, that it 
was perfectly practicable to extend 
the plan of it, and that it was nei- 
ther sate nor honest to this country 
nor our allies to continue the pre- 
sent inadequate scheme. Mr. Per- 
ceval, on the: contrary, contended 


that the peninsular war had been 


con- 







































































conducted on as extensive a scale 
as the circumstances and the means 
of this country would allow or jus- 
tify. Lord Liverpool, however, in 
his communication to lord Wellcs- 
ley on the present occasion, al- 
lowed, that since the resignation of 
the latter it had been found practi- 
cable to extend the system in the 
peninsula; but, while he allowed 
this, he still maintained that it was 
absolutely impossible to reduce to 
tice the wishes and plins of 
ford Wellesley on this head. The 
Jatter, in his reply to this part of lord 
Liverpool’s communication, de- 
clared that he still entertained the 
same views and opinions, without 
diminution or alteration; and 
that he was convinced that « con- 
siderable extension of the scale of 
our operations in the peninsula, and 
also an effectual correction of many 
branches of our system in that ope- 
ration, were objects of indispensa- 
ble necessity and of easy attain- 
ment. On this point of difference 
it is impossible not to inquire, how 
it came to pass, if this extended sy- 
stem, and this proposed reformation 
of abuses in the conduct of the penin- 
sular war, were of such easy attain- 
ment, that lord Wellesley could 
not state and explain it to the sa- 
tisfaction and conviction of lord 
Liverpool.—We have made this re- 
mark before: but the present cor- 
respondence between lord Weiles- 
ley and lord Liverpool again presses 
it forward; and we cannot help 
thinking that the nation would 
have ~— the former more credit 
for talents, if, instead of constantly 
repeating that the war in Spain was 
mismanaged—that it was starved 
for wan. of money and men—and 
that by a more correct, 


vigorous 
and extended system it might be 
gloriously and bly termi- 


uated in a short time, he had con- 
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descended to specify the instances of 
mismanagement; to explain the 
sources from which greater supplies 
of money and men might be drawn; 
and to prove, or at least render it 
probable, that the war, if thus con. 
ducted on an extended and improv. 
ed system, would accomplishits ob. 
ject completely in a short period. 
Lord Liverpool, in his commurie 
cation with lord Wellesley and Mr, 
Canning, had carefully abstained 
from mentioning the opposition, 
Of this omission lord Wellesley 
takes express notice in a manner 
highly honourable to himself. He 
remarks, that the avowed object of 
the regent was to form a strong and 
efficent government—such a 
vernment as the situation of Great 
Britain and of Europe demanded: 
but in his opinion, and as far as his 
opportunities of observation reach- 
ed, in the opinion of the public, no 
administration which did not com- 
prise some of the opposition could 
prove advantageous to the prince 
regent, conciliatory towards Ire. 
land, or equal to the cnnduct of the 
war on a scale of sufficient extent. 
Lord Wellesley concluded his 
communication to lord Liverpool 
with stating the general result of 
the dispassionate consideration 
which he had taken of the subject: 
in his opinion, “ a cabinet mig at be 
formed on an intermediate princi 
ple respecting the Roman ca 
claims, equally exempt from 
dangers of instant unqualified con- 
cession, and from those of incon- 
siderate peremptory exclusion : the 
entire resources of the empire — 
be applied to the great objects 
war, with general consent, upon 3 
full understanding of the real ex!- 
gency of the present crisis; and c08- 
cord and union at home mightsecure 
ultimate and permanent 


abroad,”” 
A strong 
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© strong and general suspicion 
went abroad, that the attempt to 
form an efficient administration had 
got originated in perfect sincerity, 
and that corisequently it had not 
been conducted with all that zeal 
gad earnestness which ought to 
have attended it, and from the exer- 
cise of which more satisfactory con- 
sequences would have followed. 
At any rate, all seemed agreed, 
that in the circumstances of the 
country no common obstacles or 
difficulties should be permitted to 
oppose the formation of a powerful 
and able administration; and how- 
ever many persons might differ with 
lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning on 
the subjects of catholic emancipae 
tion and the conduct of the penin- 
sular war, yet few were found, who 
were not convinced that they were 
much more proper to be at the head 

an administration than either 
lord Liverpool or any of his col- 
leagues. 

In consequence of the general feel- 
ing, disappointment and suspicion, 
arising from the failure of the at- 
tempt to introduce lord Wellesley 
and Mr, Canning into power, Mr. 
Stewart Wortley on the 2ist of 
May proposed in the house of 
commons an address to the prince 

t: in the speech preceding 
this address, he proposed three 
questions to the conscience of every 
member; whether it was not abso- 
lately necessary that an administra- 
tion should possess the confidence 
of the people ;—whether the present 
administration did possess that con- 

€j——and whether all had been 
that could be to form such an 
ministration. On the first point 

: could be no difference of opi- 
ion; with respect to the second, 
~ contended that the administra- 

without Mr. Perceval, had 


tried Vv ’ + 
1819 » and was found not to 
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possess the confidence of the people; 
on the third point, whoever read 
the communications which had pass- 
ed between lord Liverpool and 


‘lord Wellesley and Mr. Cannin 


would be persuaded that all ha 
not been done that might and 
ought to be done to form an admi- 
nistration that would possess the 
confidence of the people :—all 
might indeed have been done, 
which was compatible with lord 
Liverpool remaining at the head of 
administration, and with his acting 
on the system which he had hither. 
to pursued; wut that was not the 
question: had not the nation a 
right to expect, that neither the per- 
sonal ambition nor the peculiar po- 
litical sentiments of lord Liverpool 
should be obstacles in the way of 
the formation of suchan administra- 
tion as the circumstances of the 
country required, and as would 
possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple? He therefore moved that-a 
humble address be presented to his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
praying him to take such measures 
as would enable him, under the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try, to form a strong and efficient 
administration, The motion for 
this address was carried by a majo- 
rity of four against ministers. In 
reply to the address, the prince re- 
ent stated that he would take it 
into his serious and immediate con- 
sideration. 

The marquis of Wellesley was 
employed, in the first instance, to 
endeavour to form an administra- 
tion: on the 23d of Mayhe addresse 
ed a communication to lords Grey 
and Grenville: in this communica- 
tion he stated that he considered 
himself merely the instrument of 
executing his royal highness’s com- 
mands, and that he neither claimed 
nor desired for himself any station 
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in the administration which the re- 
gent might have it in contemplation 
to form: the administration how- 
ever, in order to agree with his roy: 
al highness’s sentiments, to be use- 
ful to the country, and to possess 
the confidence of the nation, in lord 
Wellesley’s opinion, should resolve 
to take into immediate considera- 
tion the claims of the Roman vcatho- 
lies, and should resolve to prosecute 
the war in the peninsula ona scale 
of adequate vigour :—he thercfore 
wished to know, whether lords 
Grey and Grenville would consent 
to form part of an administration 
constituted on these p: inciples. In 
reply to this communication from 
lord Wellesley, these noblemen en- 
tered into a distinct and full expla- 
nation :on the question which re- 
garded the catholics they fully 
agreed with him: he could not be 
more deeply and sincerely convin- 
ced than they were and had long 
been, of the most imperious neces- 
sity of conciliating the catholics as 
speedily as circumstances would 
admit :—with respect to the penin- 
sular war, they were convinced that 
the sooner it were brought to a 
termination, the better it must be 
both for Great Britain and the na- 
tions more particularly engaged and 
interested in it: but they were also 
decidedly of opinion, that the ques- 
tion respecting the mode of con- 
wre the war was one not of 
_— e but of policy—a question 
the solution of which must depend 
on information which they did not 
and could not possess. While they 
agreed therefore whh lord Welles. 
ley, that the war in the peninsula 
ought to be carried on on the 
most extensive scale, im order to be 
advantageous to the interests of 
all concerned in it, they could 
not, from not possessing the same 
means and opportunities of infor. 
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mation as he did, come to the 
same conclusion with him, that i 
would be either practicable or pra. 
dent to extend the scale on which 
we had hitherto conducted the pe. 
ninsular war. On this point they 
declared they were open to con. 
viction; and as they agreed with 
lord Wellesley in the main ques 
tion, that the war, while it conti. 
nued, ought to be conducted with 
vigour, they imagined that, if he 
actually could prove that more 
vigour was practicable and proper, 
there would not be the smallest 
difference of opinion between them 
on this point. In reply to a similar 
communication that was made 
from Mr. Canning to lords Grey 
and Grenville, the former noble. 
man observed, that there was a dif- 
ference in the mode of wording the 
two principles proposed as a basis 
of a new administration: as this 
difference, however, besides bein 
verbal, was extremely trifling an 
unimportant, it certainly was not 
worth the ‘notice or observation of 
lord Grey; and lord Wellesley, 
without the smallest delay or hesi- 
tution, proved that both he and Mr. 
Cannitig meant the same thing, 
though they expressed their ideas 
in rather different language. ‘This 
explanation lord Grey, to whom tt 
was addressed, declared to be pet- 
fectly satisfactory: there seemed 
therefare to be no essential dit- 
ference between Mr. Canning 
lord Wellesley on the one party 
and lords Grey and Grenville on 
the other :—but as lord Wellesley 
had not yet been actually empower 
ed by the prince regent to form aa 
administration, but merely autho 
rized to sound the expectations 

the principles of lords Grey 
Grenville, nothing could at 
time be absolutely and finally é& 
tesmined upon. is 
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fa the mean time Mr. Canning 
had written to lord Liverpool, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
he and his colleagues would form 

of an administration of which 
ah Wellesley was to be a member, 
if not the head. In reply to this 
letter lord Liverpool stated, that 
he and his colleagues did not think 
itnecessary to enter into any discus- 
sion of the principles Jaid down in 
it, which were the sa:ne as those 
contained in the communication 
from lord Wellesley to lords Grey 
and Grenville, because they felt 
themselves bound to decline ihe pro. 
posal of becoming members of an 
* administration to be formed by lord 
Wellesley. Mr. Canning very 
jastly remarked on this reply, that 
such a personal objection would 
not, in the opinion of the country, 
be a sufficient justification for re- 
fusing to act with an administra- 
tion to the public principles of 
which lord Liverpool and his col- 
leagues did not urge any insur- 
mountable objection.— Lord Liver- 
pool endeavoured to repel the 
charge that he was actuated by mo- 
tives purely personal; in what he 
did, he thought he was perfectly 
ustifiable on public grounds, Lord 
ellesley had expressed sentiments 
wih regard to Mr. Perceval, 
whieh lord Liverpool considered as 
attacking his political principles 
and views; and on this ground he 
must decline to act with him. 

As there was now no hope that 
lord Liverpool and his ebllen TUS 
would be induced to act with lee 

ellesley, while on the other hand 
lords Grey and Grenville had in 
substance coincided with the main 
Principles on which the revert 
wished to form an extended and 
fon administration, lord Wel- 
thie wecttved fu)] powers for 
, P&rpose: the nature of these 
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powers he communicated to lords 


Grey and Grenville on the first of 


June: in this communication, after 
stating that the two propositions 
contained in his minute of the 23d 
were intended by his royal highness 
to constitute the foundation of his 
administration, he declared the 
pleasure of the regent, that he (lord 
Wellesley) should be first commis- 
sioner of the treasury; and that 
lord Moira, lord Erskine, and Mr. 
Canning should be members of the 
cabinet: as the cabinet was to con- 
tain twelve or thirteen members, the 
regent wished lords Grey and Gren- 
ville to mention four persons (if 
the cabinet should consist of twelve) 
and five persons (if it should con- 
sist of thirteen) to become members 
of it: his royal highness did not 
wish to exclude any of the friends 
of jords Grey and Grenville, but 
whomsoever they should recome 
mend he would appoint to a seat in 
the cabinet. As however the number 
of which the cabmet was to consist 
would be still incomplete, lord Wel- 
lesley was empowered and come 
minded to fill up the vacant situa- 
tions from among his royal high- 
ness’s ministers, or from among 
any other persons whom he might 
think proper. In reply to this com- 
munication from lord Wellesley, 
lords Grey and Grenville observed, 
that the propos: | which itcontained 
was founded on a principle of dis- 
union and jealousy, which they dis- 
liked, and which must necessarily 
defeat the very object which the 
house of commons recommended, 
the formation of a strong and effi- 
cient government: they were not 
called upon, as had been usual on 
such occasions, todiscuss the various 
and important considerations, both 
of measures and of arrangements, 
which belong to the formation of a 
uew administration ; but they were 
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merely desired to recommend to 
his royal highness a number limitgd, 
by previous stipulation, of persons 
willin to be included in a cabinet, 
of which the outlines were already 
distinctively arranged. Such an 
administration, they were con- 
vinced, could neither possess the 
confidence of the nation, not act 
with that decision and unanimity 
which were absolutely necessary to 
secure and promote its welfare. 
As, therefore, the project which was 
resented to them tended to esta- 
lish a kind of interior and con- 
trolling cabinet, which must give 
rise to a system of counteraction in- 
consistent with the prosecution of 
any beneficial and steady course of 
policy, they requested permission 
to decline all participation in a 
government constituted on such 
principles ; “age os Roache that 
the certain loss of character, which 
must arise from it to themselves, 
would be productive only of disu- 
nion and weakness in the admiuis- 
tration of the public affairs. 

As soon as lord Moira was in- 
tormed of the purport of the an- 
swer which lords Grey and Gren- 
ville sent to lord Wellesley, he ad- 
dressed a letter to lord Grey, in 
which, with great zeal and earnest- 
ness, he endeavoured to prove that 
they had misconceived the principle 
of lord Wellesley’s offer for the Or. 
mation of an administration: he 
stated that lord Wellesley had no 
wish to possess a preponderance in 
the cabinet: so far from it, he had 
named lords Moira and Erskine, 
the known friends of lords Grey 
and Grenville, in order that the lat- 
ter might perceive that the number 
submitted for their exclusive nomi- 
nation was not narrowed by the ne- 
cessity of adverting to these noble- 
men. With respect to the reference 
to members of the late cabinet, or 
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other persons, it went solely om the 
idéa, that they would be such ay 
would concur with lords Grey and 
Grenville, and with lord Wellesley, 
in the principles laid down for the 
formation of the projected ministry, 
Lord Moira concluded with er. 
pressing his firm belief that it was 
impossible that the spirit of fair. 
ness could have been carried further 
than it had been in every part of 
lord Wellesley’s communication; 
and in lamenting that an arran 
ment so important for the interests 
of the country should go off, upon 
points which he could not but think 
not at all connected with the real 
substance of the case, or with the 
honour of lords Grey and Gren 
ville. 

As the marquis of Wellesley had 
thus completely failed in his attempts 
to form an administration, he re- 
signed his powers into the hands of 
the prince regent, who resolved to 
employ lord Moira on this arduous, 
delicate, and important undertak- 
ing. But what must appear sit 

ular, the regent pursued the same 
Fine when he employed lord Moira, 
as he had done when he first em- 
ployed the marquis of Wellesley: 
instead of giving full powers at 
once to his lordship to arrange and 
form an administration, he merely 
commanded him to sound lords 
Grey and Grenville with respect 
to their willingness to constitute 
art of it. This appears from a 
Lose which lord Moira add 
ta lords Grey and Grenville on the 
5th of June, proposing an iter 
view ; in which he tells them, that 
if the issue of the conference wh 
he requested proved such as he 
hoped, he would then solicit 
rince regent’s permission to 4 
eel an enaite: To this lords 
Grey and Grenville very propemY 
replied, that as no advantage W4 
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likely to be derived to the object 
which lord Moira had in view, 
by unauthorized discussions, they 
could not agree to the proposed 
interview, nor take any step to- 
wards determining the prince re- 
gent to authorize lord Moira to 
address them personally. ‘They 
would always receive with dutiful 
submission his royal highness’s com- 
mands, through whatever person, 
or in whatever manner, they were 
conveyed to them ; but as his royal 
highness had not been pleased to 
require their advice, they could not 
think of giving it. 

This reply of lords Grey and 
Grenville appears to have hurt and 
displeased lord Moira; for in his 
next communication he writes to 
them in a more guarded and distant 
manner; expressing his doubts 
whether the desired object could be 
obtained so easily and effectually 
by the mode they suggested, as by 
the mode that he had proposed : 
however, as he had now reccived 
the prince regent’s instructions to 
take steps towards the formation of 
a ministry, and was particularly 
authorized to address himself to 

s Grey and Grenville, he re- 
quested to know when and where 
he could wait upon them. He 
added, that he should wish to bring 
lord Erskine with him, 

An interview accordingly took 
place on the 6th of June. ‘The con- 
Versation commenced with mutual 
explanations respecting those pub- 

© measures which appeared to be 

the greatest urgency, especially 
the removal of the Roman catho- 
ets > and the adjustment 

" practicable) of the differences 
th Oe bn — sa Ame- 
perfectly arrocd P os they were 
on which : t e other topic, 
pte ich lord Wellesley had so 

gly and mainly insisted when 
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he proposed the arrangement of an 
administration to lords Grey and 
Grenville, viz. the mode of con- 
ducting the peninsular war, does 
not appear to have been canvassed 
or even brought forward. Lord 
Moira next stated, that the prince 
regent cid not mean to lay them 
under any restrictions or limitations 
whatever: such measures as they 
might conceive would be for the 
public advantage, they were to be 
at full liberty to pursue; and not 
only were there to be no restrice 
tions or limitations with respect to 
the measures of government, but 
the arrangement of the whole ad- 
ministration was committed by the 
prince entirely to lord Moira and 
lords Grey and Grenville. The 
latter noblemen expressed their sa- 
tisfaction with the fiirness of this 
proposal, and their readiness to en- 
ter into such discussions as ought to 
precede the details of any new ar- 
rangement. Thus far every thing 
went on well, and promised 4a 
more successful termination to lord 
Moira’s labours than had resulted 
from those of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley. But at this point of the 
conversation lords Grey and Gren- 
ville stated, that there was a pre- 
liminary question which they meant 
to put, and to which they hoped for 
an explicit answer: it was a ques- 
tion of considerable delicacy, and 
they might be supposed to put it 
from private motives: this, how- 
ever, they could assure lord Moira 
was not the case: they were there 
solely as public men; and they felt, 
and were determined to act, only 
in that manner which, in their opi- 
nion, the interests of the country 
required. But the question they 
were about to put appeared to them 
to be of such great importance, 
that it ought to precede the discus. 
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of a new ministry: by bringing it 
forward immediaicly, they would 
revent the inconvenience and em- 
eats of the further deiay 
that might be produced if the nego- 
tiation broke off ata more advanced 
state. They then asked, whether 
the full liberty which the prince 
had graciously given, “ exteaded 
to the consideration of new appoint- 
ments to those great offices of the 
household which had been usually 
included in the political arrange- 
ments made on a change of admi- 
nistraticn ;” intimating their opt- 
nion that it would be proper to act 
on the same principle on the pre- 
sent occasion, To Uiis lord Moira 
replied, “ that the prince had laid 
no restriction on him in that re- 
spect, and had never pr inted in the 
most distant manner at the protec- 
tion of those officers from removal; 
that it would, hewever, be impossi- 
ble for him (lord Moira) to concur 
in making the exercise of this power 
sitive and indispensable, in the 
formation of the administration, be- 
cause he should deem it, O public 
r vunds, pecul irly obi ct nable.”? 
Lords Grey and Grenville assured 
lord Moira that they also were ac- 
tuated solely by public motives; 
they considered that every admini- 
stration should possess the charac- 
ter of efficiency and stability, and 
those marks of the confidence and 
constitutional support of the crown, 
without which it could not act use- 
fully for the public service: hence 
they were convinced that, in the 
hirst arrangement of an administra- 
tion, the connection of the great 
offices of the court should be 
clearly established. On this point 
the conversation broke up, and the 
ation completely failed, 

the 8th of June, two days 

after this conversation, the earl of 
Liverpool stated in the house of 


lords, that his royal highness the 
prince regent had been pleased that 
day to appoint him first commis. 
sioner of the treasury, and that the 
vacant offices would be filled up as 
soon as possible. 

It ts impossible to view the pro. 
ceedings which took place for the 
formation of a ministry, without 
several reflections arising in the 
mind. Inthe nrst place, the known 
sredilection of the prince regent for 
lord Liverpool and his colleagues, 
and his dislike to lords Grey and 
Grenville, naturaily induce a suspi- 
cion that he was much more inclined 
to keep the former in power thanto 
constitute the latter mmisters; and 
as lord Wellesley had expressly de 
clared his conviction, that a part of 
the opposition must go to the for- 
mation of such a ministry as would 
possess the confidence and were 
best capable of promoting the in- 
terests of the nation, it is probable 
that, however highly or favourably 
the priace thought of the marquis, 
yet after this declaration he was 
not sorry that his attempts to per- 
suade lords Grey and Grenville to 
come into power had tailed, ‘These 
suspicions are much strengthened 
by what actually took place: when 
lord Wellesley and jord Moira were 
first empowered by the prince & 
form a ministry, they did not 7 
ceive these powers in a regular and 
oficial manner; and even when 
these regular and formal powers 
were given, they were very limi 
mm both cases, particularly in the 
case of the marquis of Wellesley: 
instead of leaving to him, or at 
least to him im conjunction Wt 
lords Grey and Grenville, the af 

rangements for the administraviom 
the prince marked out the cabinet 
nearly to the whole extent in wait 
it was to exist, But there is still 
another proof more decisive 4 
gtriking- 
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striking. If it were really intended 
that lord Wellesley should form 
the head of an administration, and 
choose. his own colleagues, why 
was he not appointed first commis- 
sioner of the treasury, as lord Liver- 

was? It need hardly be re- 
marked with how much more effect 
and influence a person will form an 
administration, who has already re- 
ceived from the sovereign that 
mark of his good-will and confi- 
dence which the appointment to 
the highest situation tn it must be- 
stow, than he who has not that ap- 

ntment. Lord Wellesley held 
Be iindsiesion for forming a muni- 
sry more than a week: but he 
ever kissed hand:s—he never had 
his appointment regularly made 
out: “he was employed in the sin- 

lar office of enlisting. recruits, 
without being himself regularly en- 
tered in the service.”” In the same 
manner, lord Moira held his com- 
mission for nearly a week : but du- 
ring all this period he never went 
through the forms of accepting 
ofice: on the contrary, two days 
after lord Moira’s negotiation with 
lords Grey and Grenville had 
failed, the earl of Liverpool is ac- 


tually in office before he had begun | 


to make any attempts to obtain col- 
leagues, When all these circum- 
stances are considered, weighed, 
and compared together, it is scarce- 
ly possible not to believe that the 
ae regent Was most sincere in 
is Wish and attempt to form that 
administration of which lord Liver- 
pool and his former colleagues 
were to be the principal members. 
In the second place, with respect 
to the mode in which the negotia- 
tions were conducted, and the causes 
Which rendered them abortive: 
When lord Wellesley applied to 
the Opposition, and submitted to 

m2plan for the formation of 
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an administration, they replied, 
that they could not accept of the 
proposal, because, in their opinion, 
an administration so formed con- 
tained in itself the seeds of disunion 
and counteraction :—but this ob- 
jection lies against all attempts to 
form an extended administration ; 
besides that, in the present case, it 
was not very apposite; for on the 
two leading points, catholic eman- 
cipation and the war in the penin- 
sula, lord Wellesley and lords 
Grey and Grenville had come to 
a thorough understanding ; and if 
on any of the minuter branches of 
these points there had been any dif- 
ference of opinion, lords Grey and 
Grenville, having in the cabinet 
lords Moira and Erskine, besides 
those members whom they them- 
selves were to nominate, must have 
had the majority: it is probable 
therefore that they objected to the 
proposals made to them by the 
marquis of Wellesley, because they 
were unwilling to serve under him 3 
and to this motive the public cer- 
tainly ascribed their refusal. 

The conduct of lord Moira’s ne- 
gotiation is very singular, He 
knew that lords Grey and Gren- 
ville would not come into power 
unless they were permitted to 
change the great officers of the 
household : he inquires of isis royal 
highness, whether he had any ob- 
jection to this change: his royal 
highness replies, that if it were for 
the good of the nation, and neces- 
sary for the formation of 2 power- 
ful administration, he would most 
willingly consent to their removal. 
“Then,” said lord Moira, “ you 
shall not part with one of them.” 
There is something so ridiculous 
and childish in this, that it requires 
all our esteem for lord Moira’s 
heart and feelings to prevent us 


from fixing a most severe imputa- 
X 4 tion 
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tion on the soundness of his under- 
standing, and even on the purity of 
his patriotism. Lords Grey and 
Grenville perhaps acted in a harsh 
and injudicious manner, when they 
stipulated for the removal of the 
household before they came into 

wer, since they could so easily 
te effected it after they became 
ministers: but lord Moira exhibit- 
ed a most strange and melancholy 
obliquity of understanding, when 
he prevented the prince from con- 
senting to that which would have 
secured the services of those men, 
whose services, from lord Moira's 
applying to them, he must have con- 
sidered highly useful, if not essen- 
tial to the interests of the nation ; 
and which would also have raised 
the prince personally in the opmion 
of the country. ‘The warmth and 
zeal of his attachment to his prince 
none can doubt, since in this in- 
stance he exhibiied it at the expense 
of his own character for patriotism 
apd understanding. 

While the negotiations for the 
formation of a new ministry were 
going on, a2 most singular State 
paper appeared in the Moniieur ; 
a was dated from the palace of 
St. Cloud, on the 28th of April 
1810, and purported to be a repeal 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
from the Ist of November, the day 
on which Bonaparte had said that 
they were to be repealed. It is not 
hat to conceive the motive, good or 
bac > which induced him to refrain 
trom publishing their repeal till 
eighteen months after he declared 
it had taken place. By this decree 
the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
not generally and unconditionally 
repealed, but only so far as they re- 
lated to America: on this acecunt, 
as well as on account of the SUSpi- 
cron arising from their date, the 
British Mimsizy did not conceive 
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themselves bound, as if they had 
been regularly and completely re. 
pealed ; and accordingly the evi. 
dence brought forward by the 
petitioners against the orders in 
council was proceeded in, It 
was soon apparent that on this 
poimt, as well as on several others 
of minor interest and importance, 
lord. Liverpool and his colleagues 
were by no means disposed to 
be so very strict and unbending 
as Mr. Perceval. Indeed, with re. 
spect to the repeal of the orders in 
council, such a mass of evidence 
was adduced by the petitioners 
against them, that no minister of 
common prudence, or with a com. 
mon regard to the interests of a 
very large portion of the nation, 
could have withstood their repeal, 
We have already pointed out and 
explained, iu a brief and cursory 
manner, what was at issue between 
the two parties,—between those 
who advocated and those who op. 
posed the orders in council: 
will now be proper to give an abs- 
tract of the evidence that was ad- 
duced on this subject. It was 
proved beyond controversy, that 
in all the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain great misery and po» 
verty prevailed among the labour- 
ing classes; that their wages was 
little more than one-half of what it 
used to be; that not nearly 90 
many were employed even at this 
low rate of wages as generally had 
been. Jt was attempted to be 
shown that their misery arose prin 
cipaily from the high price of all 
kinds of provisions, and of the other 
necessaries of lite: but im answet 
to this, it was most. satisfactorily 
proved, that in the years 1800 and 
1801, when the necessaries of life 
were equally dear, the misery Was 
not nearly so great or extensi¥es 
because work was then plentiful 
an 
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and that if work were plentiful and 
regular now, the labouring classes, 
notwithstanding the high price of 
the necessaries of life, wou d be in 
a tolerably comfortable condition. 
Several instances of most shocking 
wretchedness were pointed out in 
the evidence; and it was also 
proved, that were it not for the sub- 
scriptions that had been set on foot 
‘a the manufacturing districts, these 
instances would be much more nue 
merous. 

With respect to the master ma- 
anfacturers, these might be divided 
into two classes: the first class 
comprehended those whose capitals 
were very large, and who conse- 
quently could bear the pressure of 
the times with comparatively little 
suffering, though even of this class 
there were very many who had 
nearly their whole capital locked 
up in goods which they could not 
dispose of ; and in order to prevent 
their workmen from experiencing 
absolute starvation, they were con- 
tinuing to manulacture, notwith- 
standing they had no prospect of a 
market. With respect to the se- 
cond class, viz. those whose capi- 
tals were trifling, many of them 
had been compelled to dispose of 
their manufactories and of their 
stock in hand at a very inadequate 
price, in order to keep themselves 
and their families from the parish. 

The circumstance of the misery 
of the manufacturing districts being 
thus established, the next inquiry 
Was, to what cause was.the decline 
of trade in these districts to be 
ascribed? On this point, also, the 
evidence was full and satisfactory. 
America was the market which 
took off by far the largest portion 
~ Sia sto whiie this market 
ot pay tree, trade was brisk, 

ere high and steady, ma- 
Aulactures flourished, and the la- 
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bouring classes could maintain 
themselves and their families in a 
decent and comfortable manner ; 
but whenever the American mar- 
ket was suspended or closed, the 
reverse took place. During the 
long protracted dispute between 
Great Britain and America, there 
had been periods during which the 
American market had been opened 
for our manufactures; and it was 
proved by the evidence laid before 
the house of commons, that as ree 
gularly as those periods arrived the 
manutacturing districts flourished ; 
that the period of their flourishing 
corresponded exactly with the pe. 
riod during which America re- 
ceived our goods; and that the 
close of the American market and 
the wretchedness of those districts 
equally corresponded. 

The next inquiry was,*how were 
we to regain the American mary 
ket? ‘The petitioners against the 
orders in council contended that, if 
these orders were repealed, Ame- 
rica would open her ports to our 
ships and merchandize: on this 
point, by far the most interestin 
and important in the whole discus- 
sion, there was great difference of 
opinion. The petitioners grounded 
their expectation that the Ameri- 
can government would open their 
ports to British merchandize, if the 
orders in council were repealed, on 
several circumstances: in the first 
place, the American government 
had repeatedly declared that they 
had been obliged to have recourse 
to an embargo and a non-importa- 
tion act, in consequence of the une 


just measures adopted against them 


by France in her Berlin and Milan 
decrees, and by England in her 
orders in council ; and that when- 
ever either of those powers with. 
drew their obnoxious measures, 
America would be no longer hos, 
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tile to her: consequently, if the 
orders in council were repealed, 
the American government were 
bound by their own voluntary de- 
claration to open their ports to 
British ships and merchandize. But, 
in the second place, so confident 
were the American merchants that 
the repeal of the orders in council 
would satisfy their government, 
and do away all) cause of hostility 
or dispute, that they authorized 
their correspondents in Great Bri- 
tain to ship goods for America as 
soon as ever the repeal took place, 
and not to wait till they learnt 
what effect on the American go- 
vernment the knowledge of the re- 
peal produced. ‘Those who advo- 
cated the cause of the orders in 
council, on the contrary, maintained 
that the American government had 
other causes of dispute ; and that, 
even if it had not, such was 
its attachment to France, and its 
hostile spirit towards Britain, that 
tt was absurd to expect that it 
would be satished with the repeal 
of the orders in council; so ae 
by repealing them, we should de- 
ee ourselves of an engine which 

ad greatly annoyed France, with- 
pot benefiting our own trade. 
Ministers, however, being no lon- 
ger directed and animated by the 
unbending spirit of Mr. Perceval, 
consented to the repeal of the orders 
in counct!, without, however, aban- 
doning the justice or the policy of 
the principle on which they were 
founded; while the Opposition de- 
clared, that if the American co- 
vernment were not satisfied with 
ther repeal, they would range 
ahbemselves on the side ot ministers, 
and support them in the most de. 
ewive and hostile measures they 
might take against America. 

The influence which Mr. Perce. 
wal had possessed over his col- 
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leaenes, and the bias which he hag 
given to their principles and mea. 
sures, Was clearly manitested in 
other instances besides the repeal 
of the orders in council. A shore 
time before his assassination, he 
had mtroduced tnta the house of 
commons a plan for extending the 
barrack system: this plan was high. 
ly obnoxious, from the appearance 
which it wore of being part of a 
regular attempt and design to se 
parate still move than they had long 
been the soidiers from the citizens, 
No motive could be assigned for 
this proposed measure which did 
not imply such a design : it wasin 
vain to defend it on the plea, that 
the comfort of the soldier and the 
perfection of his discipline could 
be better secured if he were con- 
stantly lodged in barracks. But 
the plan was objectionable on am 
other account: tt could not be car- 
ried into execution but at a most 
enormous expense ; and this et 
pense was to be incurred, certainly 
not to protect the liberties of En- 
glishmen, and at a period when the 
most rigid economy was absolutely 
neccessary in every branch of the 
public expenditure. Mr. Perceval, 
however, on this as on all pomts 
which he once took up, was 
obstinate: but he failed in his 
proofs and arguments so much, 
that he had only a majority of 225 
and it is probable that, if sir Francis 
Burdett had not made a most nyu. 
dicious and intemperate speech on 
the occasion, the minister wourx 
have been left na minority.—T bes 
plan of building barracks at a 
enormous expense, was abando 
2imost as soon as lord Liver; 
became prime minister. 

Mr. Perceval’s strong attachment 
to the church of England, and 
his determined hostility to cathohe 


emancipation, have been nove * 
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hewould not even hold out the most 
distant or the slightest hope that 
the day would ever arrive when he 
would give up his oppositiqa to 
this measure ; and from what oc- 
curred during the correspondence 

een lord Liverpool and the 
marquis of Wellesley, when the 
former wished to gain over the lat- 
ter to the administration, it was 
supposed that lord Liverpool would 
pot easily or speedily acknowledge 
that the period was arrived when 
catholic emancipation might be 
sifely and justly granted. The 
friends of the catholics however, 
convinced that no ministry could 
be so hostile to them as one at 
which Mr. Perceval was at the 
head, brought it before both houses 
of parliament after his death ; and 
they at last succeeded so far as to 
obtain the pledge of the house of 
commons, that they would inquire 
into the claims of the catholics 
during the next session of parita- 
ment. 

But this parliament was not to 
meet again: having run nearly its 
usual and legitimate course, it was 
dissolved ; and the friends of the 
new ministry, of lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning, of the old and regu- 
lar opposition, and of sir Francis 
Burdett and the popular party, 
made use of every effort respective. 
ly to increase their aumbers and in- 
fluence, Yet, after all, little that 
is interesting or important occurred 
during the elections. In the city 
of London, Mr. Waithman and 
alderman Wood, who at all the 
meeungs of the livery had carried 
in the most triumphant manner 
every measure which they proposed 
©F supported, offered themselves as 

idates ; but: without success, 
In Liverpool the contest was not 
only extremely keen, but attended 
ereumstances of peculiar and 
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no common interest. The candi- 
dates were Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Creevey on the one side, and 
Mr. Canning and general Gas- 
coigne on the other side. Mr. 
Brougham, a young man of first- 
rate abilities, had distinguished 
himself by the active, zealous, and 
successful part which he took 
against the orders in council; in- 
deed, had it not been for his exer- 
tions, they would not have been re- 
pealed. As Liverpool had suffered 
in a very great degree by the sus- 
pension of commercial intercourse 
with America, Mr. Brougham was 
very popular there. Mr. Creevey 
was recommended to them from 
the circumstance of his being a 
native of the town, and of his hav- 
ing opposed the East India mono. 
poly. As there were in Liverpool 
many wealthy and powerful peo 
ple who considered the orders in 
council as beneficial to this country, 
and were consequently against their 
repeal, and who were decidedly at 
variance with bir. Brougham on 
the great questions of peace, anda 
reform of parliament, they natural- 
ly looked out tor some man of ta- 
lents, and of principles similar to 
their own, to set up in opposition 
tohim. ‘They fixed on Mr. Cane 
ning; and general Gascoigne, as 
one of their old members, was 
united with him. Almost every 
day during the election, the inha- 
bitanis of Liverpool enjoyed the 
high gratification of hearing most 
able aud eloquent barangues from 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Brougham; 
the former denouncing the tyranny 
of Bonaparte,—the necessity and 
the practicability of continuing the 
war agaiast him,—and ridiculing, 
with that vein of irony for whi 

he is distinguished, the advocates 
for parliamentary reform. On the 


other hand, Mr. Brougham painted 
with 
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with more impressive and chaste 
eloquence the wretchedness of the 
country, the blessings which peace 
would bring along with it, and the 
practicability of making it with 
safety and honour. gThe contest 
was very keen; but it was happily 
free from most of those scenes of 
riot and bloodshed which too often 
disgrace popular elections. Mr. 
Brougham’s friends attempted too 
much, when they endeavoured to 
bring in both him and Mr. Creevey ; 
by this injudicious attempt, they 
both lost their election. 
The general result of the elections 
is supposed to have been, that the 
arty of the marquis Wellesley and 
{r. Canning was strengthened, and 
that their additional strength was 
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gained at the expense of the mini 
sterial party. 

In the month of April a proposal 
of @peace came from Bonaparte; 
one of the conditions was, that 
“the present dynasty of Spain 
should be declared independent.” 
Lord Castlereagh, in reply to this 
proposal, inquired what was meant 
by the present dynasty: if it meant, 
as the prince regent feared, the 
“ brother of the head of the French 
government,” the proposal could 
not be accepted: if it meant Fer. 
dinand, his royal highness was dis. 
posed to treat for peace. To this 
required explanation no answer was 
given, and of course nothing fur 
ther was done. 
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REAT anxiety prevailed in 

EB Great Britain respecting the 
consequences which would be pro- 
daced in America by the repeal of 
the orders of council. The Ame- 


rican government had so repeatedly 
declared that these orders were the 
principal cause of the alienation 
and differences which existed be- 
tween the two countries, that there 
seemed 
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seemed reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that their repeal would re- 
store amity and commercial inter- 
course between them; but unfortu- 
nately there were not only, in fact, 
other causes of difference, but there 
also existed, both in the British and 
American government, a spirit by 
no means consistent with a calm 
and impartial discussion of the 
grievances and wrongs of which 
each complained. In Great Bri- 
tain an idea prevailed, and seemed 
in agreat degree to influence the 
ministry, that America had acted 
in a very unjustifiable manner to- 
wards this country, while she had 
manifested in the most open and 
unblushing manner a decided lean- 
ing towards the interests and views 
at France: this opinion, of course, 
appeared to justify those who were 
decidedly for war with the United 
States, mgiving currency and weight 
to their hostile measures; but an- 
other circumstance also operated 
towards the same end. A war with 
America, it was argued, would be 
bot merely just, but also of short 
continuance, and a scere of unin- 
terrupted and splendid success on 
our part, and of defeat and disgrace 
on the part of the United States ; 
and it is much to be feared that 
the success which will probably 
arise from a war, whether of a sub- 
stantial or merely of a splendid na- 
ture, has too much influence in de- 
ciding its commencement. ‘This 
disposition, so contrary to sound 
policy as well as justice, was unfor- 
tunately met with a similar dispo- 
‘tion in the government and a large 
Proportion of the population of 
America: they were galled and 
provoked by our attacks on their 
commerce ;—by our interruption of 
re + trade with France j—by the 
gat of search, which we claimed 
exercised not always on the best 
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grounds or in the most gentle man- 
ner;—and with the impressmiem 
and detention of their seamen. To 
these motives for War was added 
the hope of conquering Canada, 
and of enriching themselves by the 
capture of our merchant ships. 

But while there was a strong party 
tor war with Great Britain in the 
United States, there was also no 
weak or inconsiderable party for 
peace ; and this party also was in- 
fluenced, in some degree, by a re- 
gard to their own interest, as well 
as by a sense of what they con- 
ceived to be right and just. In 
such a country as America there 
must be for a long time a great 
deal of superfluons produce raised ; 
and consequently those employed 
in ratsing or disposing of this pro- 
duce must be anxious for a regular 
and adequate market for it: but 
Great Britain afforded it this 
market, and in return was the only 
country which could supply the 
United States with manufactured 
goods of the best quality, and at 
the lowest price. ‘he persons 
therefore, in each country, interested 
in this commercial intercourse, who 
were reciprocally buyers and sellers, 
were naturally averse trom war; and 
they urged their plea with consi- 
derable though unequal effect: for 
while in America, to the plea of the 
grower or seller of corn, that by a 
war with Great Britain hts produce 
would become unsaleable, it was 
replied, that in such a case he 
should direct his labour and capital 
to the production of those goods 
which Great Britain gave in ex- 
change for corn; no similar plea or 
answer could be urged, when the 
manufacturers of this country matn- 
tained that in consequence of a war 
with America they would be utterly 
deprived of a vent for the produce 
of their labour and capital. Those 

therefore 
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therefore who were of opinion that 
America would never declare war 
inst Great Britain, because the 
y tet ek government were com- 
pletely under the control and guid- 
ance of the populace, and the in- 
terest of the populace there must 
be for peace, argued erroneously 
in many respects; they took for 
ted, what was not the case, 
at the interest of the most power- 
ful and most active and turbulent 
of the American population was 
_aporen they also took for granted 
{what a very limited and short ac- 
quaintance with the populace of any 
nation must prove to be erroncous ) 
that the populace are always in- 
fluenced and directed by a regard 
to their real interests ; and they for- 
got that, though in a democratic 
overnment, such as that of the 
Inited States, the voice and will 
of the populace, if it continue firm 
and determined one way for a length 
of time, must prevail; yet there are 
methods, well understood, and sy- 
stematically acted upon, in such go- 
vernments, of changing their sen- 
timents and wishes. 

In fact, on no subjects in the 
smaliest em connected with the 
policy or the interest of this coun- 
try has the British government or 
people betrayed more ignorance and 
prejudice than on the probable in- 
tentions of the American govern- 
ment, and the wishes of the Ame- 
rican people ; and though our con- 
yectures and information have been 
repeatedly proved to be erroneous, 
yet we were not rendered more wise 
and sagacious, or less prejudiced, 
This remark applies, with nearly 
equal force, to both parties in Great 
Britain : those who contended for 
the justice and necessity of a war 
with America predicted from that 
war, as soon as it should 
sommence, the separation of the 


United States, if not a civil way 
among them: on every approach. 
ing election of a president, 
confidently foretold that the friends 
of Great Britain would prevail; 
and when the event proved that 
their prediction was unfou 
they were not abashed, but per. 
sisted in the representations which 
they had made of the disposition 
of thé people of the United States, 
On the other hand, those in Great 
Britain who were averse from a war 
with the United States were nearly 
as ignorant both of the views of 
the government there, and of the 
temper and wishes of the people. 
Nor is it difficult to point out the 
principal source of these erroneous 
Opinious: in no country does party 
spirit run so high as it does in 
America; no where are party state- 
ments so utterly unfounded, and so 
much calculated, if not intended, to 
mislead. Hence those who wish to 
believe that a war with Great Bre 
tain would be extremely unpopular 
in America,—that it would imme- 
diately produce the greatest degree 
of misery and discontent, and pre 
pare the way for a separation am 
the states,—find no difficulty int 
lustrating and confirming their opt 
nions by the party statements 
the American writers; while, on 
the other hand, those in Great Bri 
tain who entertained opposite opr 
nions found no difficulty in sup- 
porting them by the evidence: 
arguments which were supplied to 
them by the corresponding party 
in America. 

The time was now fast ap 
ing when all conjecture and spect 
lation regarding the views and it 
tentions of the government of 
United States would be at an end: 
they certainly were still deci 
hostile to Great Britain ; but 1 ¥ 
hoped that the intelligence rs -" 
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death of Mr. Perceval, and the con- 
sequent probability of an entire 
change of men and measures, would 
suspend the hostile measures of the 
American government. The ar- 
rival of every vessel was anxiously 
looked for; but the intelligence, 
instead of assuming a pacific com- 
plesion, became more threatening 
and warlike. In this critical con- 
juncture a circumstance happened 
which was but too well calculated 
to strengthen the suspicions of the 
American government, and to irri- 
tate the minds of the populace still 
more against Great Britain. As no 
doubt cculd be entertained that in 
the event of a war between the two 
countries Canada would be attacked, 
sir James Craig, the governor of 
that province, very judiciously took 
every measure which he thought 
could be effectual or conducive to 
its protection-and defence. - Had 
be confine himself to this line of 
conduct alone, no blame could have 
been imputable to him; but he 
thought lumself justified in sending 
a person of the name of Henry 
inta the United States on a very 
ambiguous errand. According to 
‘ue statements of the American go- 
vernment, who seized Henry, and 
obtained possession of his instruc- 
tions, as well as of the communi- 
tations which he had made to sir 
James Craig, the object of this 
Pian Was to ingratiate himself with 
the federal party ; to ascertain its 
trength, and its views and wishes, 
in the different states; and more 


particularly to encourage, with the 


promise or hope of British assist- 
ance, any design or plan they might 

disposed to form for a separation 

the United States. This conduct 
‘a part of Great Britain (for 
ie] Was done or authorised by 
. ames Craig the American go- 
‘mament considered as. indicative 
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of the disposition, if not the tesult 
of the orders, of the British mini- 
stry) the president, in a message to 
the senate, represented as 2 most 
gross breach of good faith: at the 
very time when Great Britain aad 
America were employed in discuss- 
ing terms of amity, an agent had 
been employed, not for the purpose 
of collecting information (for that 
was 2 legitimate object), but for 
the purpose of procuring a separa- 
tion of the United States: the pre- 
sident further contended, that the 
letters which had been found, when 
Henry was seized, proved that this 
plan for separating the states had 
been so completely digested, and 
was supposed to be so near its exe- 
cution, that the British ministry 
actnally proposed to send an accre- 
dited person to the federalist party. 
No circumstance could, have oc- 
curred more likely to move the 
passions and confirm the prejudices 
of the American people against 
Great Britain; and even those who 
were inimical to Mr. Madison and 
his party, who thought that in the 
dispute between the countries Ame- 
rica had been to blame, and who 
had always contended that Great 
Britain had acted towards her in 
the most honourable and forbearing 
manner, felt disposed on this occa- 
sion to unite with the democratic 
party, and to join in their invectives 
against the perfidy of the British 
ministry. 

The subject of the mission of 
Henry was brought before parlia- 
ment: but ministers refused to pro- 
duce the correspondence and papers 
connected with it; nor did they 
give a very clear or satisfactory 
account of the transaction,» They 
denied, indeed, that he was accre- 
dited by them, or that they were 
acquainted with sir James Craig’s 
intention of employing him; but 
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they at the same time justified sir 
James Craig in what he had 
done: this justification, however, 
was founded on the position, that 
Henry was sent into the United 
States, not to stir up disunion, but 
simply and merely to ascertain what 
parations were making to attack 
made in the event of a war. 
The British ministry refused to lay 
the papers connected with his mis- 
sion before parliament; but they 
did not deny that the papers pub- 
lished by the American govern- 
ment, as having been found on 
Henry, were uine: and from 
these papers it undoubtedly ap- 
peared that his instructions were to 
ascertain the chance of the separa- 
tion of the states, in case of war.— 
These instructions, to use the mildest 
language respecting them, were 
highly imprudent; and when in- 
trusted to such a man as Henry, 
common experience and sagacity 
might have foretold, both that he 
would go beyond them, and that 
the American government would 
frustrate them, either through the 
perfidy or unskilfulness of the agent. 
So it turned out; and the British 
ministry had all the dishonour of 
having acted contrary to the law 
of nations, and at the same time 
the mortification to perceive that 
the American people were consoli- 
dated by this most unjustifiable and 
mjudicious attempt to divide them. 
Before the intelligence of the 
ea tan of Mr. Perceval had 
reac merica, that government 
had determined on Sor with Great 
Britain: on the 18th of June a 
message Was sent to the senate and 
house of representatives containing 
a declaration to this effect. In this 
state paper the president evidently 


puts forth git wers of argu- 
Ment: it is wn up; and 
when we ider the temper in 


which the greatest part of the di. 
cussion between the two countries 
had been conducted, there is more 
coolness and impartiality in it thap 
might have been expected. It firs 
complains of the violation which 
the American flag has repeatedly 
suffered from British cruisers “on 
the great highway of nations :"— 
connected with this subject, and a 
age aggression of the injustice, is 
the adjudgement of captured pro. 
perty without a regular investiga. 
tion before a competent tribunal. 
American ships are captured under 
pretences not recognised by the law 
of nations; and these captures are 


attempted to be justified on a plea . 


not only fimsy, but utterly at vari- 
ance with every principle of justice 
and equity. France, it is said, has 
injured Great Britain by means of 
the injury that she has inflicted on 
American ships; and as, the Ame- 
rican government has not repelled 
by force these aggressions on the 
rights and property of its subjects, 
it ts inferred that it consents to them, 
and thus is exposed to similar acts 
of oppression and injustice from the 
other belligerent. 

The practice of impressing Ame- 
rican seamen is next complained of; 
the American flag is no protection 
to American svbjects; every petty 
British commander conceives him- 
self not only authorised, but impe 
riously called upon, to tear ir 
their country, and from every thing 
dear to them, American sailors; 
drag them on board their ships of 
war, where they must risk their 
lives in the battles of their op 
premaces> and probably be the me- 
ancholy instruments of taking away 
those of their own brethren. 
practice Great Britain had defended 
also on very slight and i 
cient grounds: but that even thes 
grounds might no longer av i 
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the United States had expressed 
their readiness to enter mto ar- 
rangements such as’ could not be 
fected, if, as was alleged, the re- 
covery of British subjects were the 
rea! and sole object. 

Un the subject of the violation, 
by British cruisers, of the mghts 
and peace of the American coasts, 
the president, in his message, does 
not dwell long or forcibly: he com- 
plains, however, 'n rather indignant 
and bitter languave, that when our 
wovernment was cailed upon, by 

United States, to punish the 
greatest offences committed by her 
vessels, it bestowed on their com- 
manders addition.l marks of ho. 
nour and confidence 

The “pretended”’ blockades form 
atopic of greater importance, and 
call forth more severe invective: 
the president designates them in 
this manner, because he maintains 
that an adequate force was not em- 
ployed, and that in several instances 
it was not practicable to apply one: 
to declare a place blockaded under 

circumstances was to contra- 
vene the plainest and most funda- 
mental principles of the law of na- 
tions ; and these principles even the 
British government admitted and 
promulgated, since it had actually 
issued oficial communications, de- 
claritg, as the true definition of a 
legal blockade, “ that particular 
ports must be actually invested, 
and previous warning given to ves- 
ls bound to them not to enter.” 
lithese causes of war were, how- 
ever, but subordinate, both in the 
mustice which they displayed and 
im the injury which they inflicted, 
inv Orders m council were chiefly 
veighed against: these orders were 
evidently framed $0 as best tosuit the 
poltical views, or the commercial 
ee theBritish government: 
“io which would re- 
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sult from them to neutral nations 
were never taken into the account 3 
Or, if contemplated and foreseen as 
hiehly prejudicial, this considera- 
tion weighed not with it. It was in- 
deed attempted to justify them by an 
appeal to similar measures adopt- 
ed and carried into execution by 
France; as if America could be 
satisfied with the unjust and inju- 
rious conduct of one belligerent, 
by that belligrerent proving that she 
had been treated in an equally un- 
just and ‘njurious mauner by the 
other belligerent. But what was 
the fact? France, indeed, by her 
Berlin and Milan decrees, expressed 
her willingness and disposition to 
impede and injure neutral com. 
merce, in order that she might thus 
cripple the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain: bur the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees were almost entirely a dead 
letter. British superiority at sea 
absolutely prevented them from be- 
ing acted upon in any effective or 
permanent manner: it was theres 
fore absurd to attempt to jusufy 
the mischiefs which actually lowed 
on America from the orders in 
council, by appealing to decrees 
which, while Britain remained mis- 
tress of the sea, were utterly with- 
out effect. ‘Phe British government 
were surprised und angry that Ame- 
rica viewed the conduct of France 
more coolly than it did hers; not 
recollecting, that executed edicts 
against millions of American pfo- 
perty could not be retaliation on 
edicts confessedly impossible to be 
executed. . Besides, this plea of re- 
taliation was untenable, when viewed 
in another light: to be just, reta- 
liation should fall on the party 
setting the guilty example, not on 
the innocent party, which moreover 
could not even be charged with an 
acquiescence in it. 

At one period, the British govern- 
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ment declared that it would repeal 
its orders in council as soon as the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were ré- 
scinded: they had been rescinded : 
this. fact had been regularly and 


officially notified to the cabinet of 


St. James; but the orders in council 
were still in full operation against 
American commerce. On what 
pretext were they continued ?—on 
a pretext which but too well proved 
the insincerity of the British govern- 
ment: they avowed a determina‘ton 
to persist in them till the markets 
of France should be opened to Bri- 
tish products; “ thus asserting an 
obligation on a neutral power to 
require one belligerent to encourage 
by its interior regulations the trade 
of another belligerent.” Apparently 
apprehensive that even this pretext 
might be taken from them by the 
conciliatory and pacific disposition 
of the American government, Great 
Britain next insisted, * that the 
French repeal, besides including 
that Pp tion at the decrees which 
operates within a territorial juris. 
diction, as well as that which Ope- 
rates on the high seas against the 
commerce of the United States, 
should not be a single special repeal 
m relation to the United States, but 
should be extended to whatever 
other neutral nations, unconnected 
with them, may be affected by those 
decrees.” . 

TI e subsequent paragraph, though 
the statement it contains is exagyre- 
rated, and the colodring rat! er too 


‘ 


hich, deserves notice, as exhibiting 


too pusta picture of the species of 


commerce which the British govern. 
ment encourages, and which Brivish 
merchants do not think themselves 
disgraced by carrying on: 

“Ie has become, indeed, sufh- 
ciently certam, that the commerce 
of the United States is to be sacri- 
Gced, not as laterfering with the 
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belligerent rights of Great Britaina. 
not as supplying the wauts of her 
enemies, which she herself supplies — 
but as interfering with the monopoly 
which she covets for her own com. 
merce and navigation. She carries 
on a war against the lawful com. 
merce of a triend, that she may the 
better carry on a commerce with an ene 
my s—a commerce polluted by the 
forgeries and perjuries which are 
for the most part the only passports 
by which it can succeed.” 

After thus enumerating the va- 
rious grievances of which the United 
States complained, the president 
proceeds to narrate the repeated 
attempts which had been made to 
bring Great Britain to a sense of 
justice, and to reconcile the difler- 
ences between the two countnes: 
these attempts, though made on 
the part of America with the at 
most sincerity, aud wiih the most 
anxious desire that they should sue- 
ceed, had always proved abortive. 
In one instance a_ reconciliation 
seemed at hand: the minister pit 
nipotentiary of his Britannic majesty 
proposed an adjustment of the dit- 
terences which more immedrately 
endangered the harmony of Ur 
two countries: this proposal wa 
most frankly met by the gover 
ment of America: the prospect ot 
reconc:liation, however, soon ¥* 
nished: the Dritish government Wh 
terly disavowed the proceedings 
its minister, refused to ratify or ac 
knowledge them, and Uius widened 
the breach. After thus reterring 
mission of Mr. Erskinys ux 
president adver s im termsot pennies 
and strone indignation to the ma- 
chivations and intrigues of Henry; 
machinations and intrigues whuch 
were carrying on at the very @ 
meut when the public munisier of 
Britain was holding the language 
ot friendship, and inspired conh- 
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dencé in the sincerity of the nego- 
tiation with which he was charged. 
Hitherto, in the message of the 
resident, the complaints of Ame- 
rica against Great Britain are openly 
brought forward, and placed on 
conspicuous ground ; but the last 
charge betrays a different spirit. 
The Indians, at this time, had ma- 
nifested more than their usual acii- 
vity in carrying on hostile measures 
against the United States; and the 
president, on no other ground than 
the mere coincidence in point of 
time between their hostility and the 
éontinued perseverance of the Bri- 
tish government in what was deemed 
their unfriendly conduct, is evident- 
ly strongly disposed to believe that 
e Indians were instigated by the 
British ; and this belief he upholds 
and justifies, by recalling to the re- 
collection of the senate, and house 
of representatives, the authenticated 
examples of such interpositions here- 
tofore furnished by the officers and 
agents of the British government. 
_ twas hardly to be expected that 
Ma state paper, which was intended 
to justify a declaration of war 
against Great Britain, the conduct 
of France towards the United States 
would be discussed or noticed ;— 
hoticed, however, it is in a very 
short and reluctant menner.e ‘The 
Mesident still contends that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, at least 
#0 far as they recarded and affected 
merica, were revoked ; but he ts 
compelled to acknowledre that, 
even since the revocaiion of those 
trees, the French government had 
authorized illegal captures by its pri- 
Vateers and public ships, and that 
a Ontrages had been practised 
the vessels and citizens of the 
ed States. As, howe ver, the 
sions between France and 
Merica were not yet brought toa 
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termination, the president abstained 
from recommending to the consi 
deration of congress definitive mea- 
sures with respect to that nation. 
Such ‘is an outline of the presi- 
dent’s message: as has been already 
observed, it is drawn up with con- 


‘siderable ability, and with more 


temper and impartiality than might 
have been anticipated. It also 
makes out, in several respects, a 
very plausible case; but certainly 
not such a case as justifies a nation 
in going to war. In the first place, 
with regard to the impressment of 
seamen from on board American 
sliips; if these senmen are British. 
born subjects, no doubt can be en- 
tertained that the government of 
Britain has a right to their services. 
But the Americans complain that 
we impress American citizens: this 
point evidently turns og the just 
construction of the law of nations: 
if no person can denationalizehimselt, 
or be denationalized; but if, under 
all circumstances, and during his 
whole life, he is the subject of the 
state under whose dominion and 
protection he was born, America 
by no act of her legislature can 
render him aa American citizen. 
So far, therefore, it would seem that 
Britain is justified in recovering her 
seamen wherever they are found, 
and notwithstanding -they are shel- 
tered under the supposed protec- 
tion of American citizenship. But 
America further complains, that 
American seamen, bond fide Ame- 
rican citizens, who were born in 
America, and who therefore, ac- 
cording to the principles of the 
jritish government, ought to be 
revarded and treated as such, are 
frequently impressed by British 
ships of war. The reply to this is 
equally satisfactory: America, by 
granting certificates of citizenship 
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to seamen who had no just claim 
to them, who were to ail intents 
and pur British subjects, ren- 
ders it nekataly impossible to di- 
stinguish between American and 
British seamen. But the president, 
in his message, asserts that the 
United States were ready to enter 
into arrangements, such as could 
not be rejected, if the recovery of 
British subjects were the real and 
sole object: and certainly, if Bri- 
tain meant only to recover her own 
seamen, and America only to pro- 
tect hers, and not to conceal those 
of Britain, it would seem that such 
an arrangement might be formed 
and carried into execution as would 
effectually secure these objects. 
With respect to blockades, the 
question in the president’s message 
is evidently rendered involved and 
imtricate, for the purpose of leading 
the mind astray from the point 
really and solely in dispute. Bri- 
tain maintains that, according to 
the law and usage of nations, she 
is justified m prohibiting neutrals 
from carrying on, in time of war, 
the coasting trade of a belligerent, 
which the belligerent itself does not 
allow them to carry on in time of 
peace; and that all neutrals detect. 
ed in that trade are liable to capture, 
whether bound for a port declared 
m a state of blockade, or not. If, 
therefore, an American vessel not 
peo in that trade sails fora 
port of France, Britain would not 
attempt to capture her, unless that 
ree were actually blockaded ; i. ¢. 
kaded with such a force be- 
fore it, as to render entrance dan- 
gerous. But on the other hand, if 
an American vessel is employed in 
carrying on that trade with a belli- 
t not allowed to neutrals in 
time of peace, she becomes, by that 
very circumstance, liable to cap- 
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ture, not merely while she is at. 
tempting to enter a port (though 
that port is not blockaded), but 
even on her passage. 

With respect to the alleged re. 
peal of the Berlin and Milan de. 
crees, all that the British govern. 
ment contended for was, that the 
repeal of them should be as public, 
formal, and regular as their enact. 
ment: when such a repeal took 
place, they would perform their 
promise, and rescind their orders of 
council. The American govern 
ment, when called upon to produce 
evidence of such a repeal of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, could 
not give it. ‘They rested their de. 
claration that they were re , 
on very vague and unsatisfactory 
circumstances ; and the president, 
in that very message in which he 
denounced war against Great Bri- 
tain on account of the injuries she 
had inflicted on America, acknow- 
ledged that France had violated 
the neutral rights of the United 
States, and authorized illegal cap- 
tures by its privateers and public 
ships. This certainly was a prac- 
tical proof that the Berlin ‘and 
Milan decrees were not repealed; 
and it is singular, that in the very 
paper in which the American fo 
vernment complains of Great Bri- 
tain because she continued her 
orders in council, notwithstanding 
the declared repeal of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, proof should be 
given that they were still in force, 
and still acted upon in such a mate 
ner as to violate the neutral rights 
of the American states. 

Soon after this message was de- 
livered to the senate ne house 
of representatives, and war 
been ectually and officially declared 
against Great Britain, informatws 
was received in America of ther 
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of the orders in counci): but 

is information did not seem in 
the sliyhtest degree to restore a 
ific disposiion on the part of 
the American government. As 
they had expressly and repeatedly 
declared, that friendly «nd com- 
mercial intercourse should recom- 
mence with Great Britain as soon 
gs the orders in council were re- 
pealed,—that these orders were the 
incipal cause of the dispute v hich 
existed between the two countries,— 
and that the other points of differ- 
ence were of subordinate interest 
and importanc: ,—it was naturally 
to have been expected that the war, 
even if begun, would have been 
ped as soon as the intelligence 

of the repeal ot the orders in coun- 
cil officially reached the American 
government. ‘That this was not the 
case, may be attributed principally 
tothe following reasons: In the first 
the American government 
contended that the mo:ives which 
had led Britain to repeal her orders 
im council ought to be examined. 
Had they teen repealed because 
they were unjust in their principle, 
and highly detrimental in their 
effects to the rights and commerce 
of America? Had the British mi- 
mstry declared that such were their 
reasons for abandoning them? No: 
on the contrary, the motives for 
repealing them were quite selfish : 
had no reference to the rights 

of neutral nations. Great Britain 
issued these orders in council 

\ the purpose and in the expecta- 
ton that they would reduce France 
to terms of peace by destroying 
what little remained of her trade, 
It was known that this destruction 
trade of France, if it were 
eins » hot Operation of the 
» Must be accom- 


With great injustice and in- 
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jury to neutral nations. This con- 
sideration, however, did not deter 
Great Britain from issuing them, 
nor from acting according to them 
with the utmost strictness and ri- 
gour.—What were their real con- 
sequences ?=The trade of France 
doubtlessly suffered; and as cer- 
tainly were neutral nations injured 
in their rights: but Great Britain 
was the greatest sufferer. America, 
to protect herself and to avenge her 
wrongs, prohibited all commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain: 
this power, thus deprived of her 
best customer, had no longer a ste 
ficient and reghlar market fur her 
manutactures and colonial produce: 
her merchants and manufacturers 
were nearly ruined: distress, dis- 
content, and poverty spread over 
her territory; complaints and pe- 
titions poured in from all quarters ; 
and the orders in council were re- 
pealed, not to render justice to 
America, but to rescue a large por- 
tion of the British population from 
absolute starvation. 

In the second place, it was evi- 
dent that these motives alone .in- 
fluenced the British government in 
the repeal of the orders in council, 
and not any conviction of the injus- 
tice of their principle, because, in 
the very state paper which declared 
them repealed, that prineiple was 
avowed and defended: the British 
ministry seemed afraid lest they 
should be suspected, and charged 
with having abandoned their un- 
justifiable and unfounded preten- 
sions; and therefore, in a very une 
gracious manner, declared at the 
very time that they repealed the 
orders in council, not that they con- 
ceived they had acted wrong in 
their first promulgation, but that 
they were compe by circum- 


stances to suspend them; while 
¥3 ’ they 
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they still held, as part of the law of 
nations, the principle on which they 
were framed. 
Besidestheseconsiderations,which 
weighed with the government of 
America in persevering in the war, 
it is obvious that those concessions 
which might have prevented hosti- 
lities will, from various causes, be 
found insufficient to stop them. 
It is probable, also, that America 
expected to reap from a war with 
Britain considerable advantages, 
and that these advantages she was 
not willing to forgo, after having 
eecided on hostilities: yet, if we 
reflect on the relative state of the 
two countries, we shall be disposed 
to believe, not only that it would 
have been for their mutual interest 
to have been at peace, but that, in 
the event of a war, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult tor either party to 
inflict much injury on the other. 
The first military attempt of 
America was against the province 
of Upper Canada: for this purpose 
the neighbouring militia were col- 
lected, and placed under the com- 
mand of general Hull. On the 
Lith of July he passed the river 
which divided the lines, and on the 
13th the standard of the United 
States was erected in Canada. Ge- 
neral Hull immediately issued a 
proclamation, in which he invited 
the Canadian miiitia to return to 
their homes, promising at the same 
time to the inhabitants, if they re- 
mained neutral, peaceable and 
friendly treatment. In this pro- 
clamation general Hull represented 
the force under his command as 
fully adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the great enterprise on 
which he had been sent: accord. 
ing to his statement, he came pre- 
“y lor every contingency ; he 
ad a force which would break 


down all opposition. The Amen. 
can general seems, from another 
part of his proclamation, to have 
been very apprehensive of the Ip. 
dians, and threatens death to every 
white man found fighting by the 
side of ay Indian: he reprobates in 
severe language the barbarous and 
savage policy of Great Britain in 
letting loose savages to murder the 
American citizens, and thus com. 
peiling him to wage a war of ex. 
termmation. From this part of 
the proclamation, it would never 
be suspected that the American go. 
vernment had made any attempts 
to enlist the Indians in their ser. 
vice; and yet the contrary is the 
fact. They used every meds in 
their power for that purpose; and 
not succeeding, they then denounce 
the employment of Indians by the 
Britishsas a barbarous and savage 
policy. It is certainly to be la 
mented, that these people should 
be employed in any war between 
Britain and America, and if they 
could be kept neutral, there could 
be no justifiable plea for employing 
them; but if they are not united 
with the regular armies of Amer 
ca or Britain, they will carry ona 
predatory warfare by themselves 
tor that party which they may have 
espoused ; and undoubtedly ne | 
would commit much greater cruel 
ty if fighting by themselves, than 
if they were united with, and under 
the control and command of, either 
a British or an American armyy 
The force of general Hull com 
sisted of about 2300. men, SUP 
ported by several field-ptecess bss 
first attempt was directed again® 
Fort Amherstburg, the garrison ¢ 
which consisted of about 600 mem 
Sir George Prevost, governor ™ 
chief of his majesty’s provinces ® 
North America, bad made prom) 
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ctual arrangements for the 
defence of Upper Canada, and for 
the repulse of the eneniy. General 
Brock had the command pt the 
force destined for this purpose 5 It 
consisted of thirty royal aruilery- 
men, two hundred and fifty of the 
dist regiment, four hundred Cana- 
dian militia, and six hundred [n- 
dians. It might have been thonghe 
that such a force was totally inade- 
owate to meet the American army ; 
but the composition of that army, 
and the talents and skill of its ge- 
neral officers, were well known, 
and were indeed soon displaved in 
sich a Manner as to portend tier 
defeat and disgrace. 

The American army was utterly 
without discipline ; and soon mant- 
fested such disorder, that, even un- 
der the command of the most able 
and experienced general, its ruin 
must have been inevitable. But 
general Hull had no talents ade- 
quate to the enterprise he had un- 
dertaken: he advanced into an 
enemy’s country without a proper 
knowledge of it: he was ignorant 
ot the situation and movements of 
the British force which were com- 
ing to relieve the fort he was be- 
segng: he was continually ha. 
massed and bewildered with various 
and contradictory reports concern. 
ing the different tribes of hostile 
Indians hy whom he apprehended 
iw Was surrounded. His army be- 
came dissatisfied ; provisions vrew 
scaurce; and he knew neither how 
to advance, to continue where he 
*as, Or to retreat. General Brock 
Was aware of all these circum. 
“tances, and he formed his plan ac- 
cordingly ¢ at first he intended 
merew to have watched the enemy, 
and, hy harassing him in his camp 
and cutsing off his supplies, to have 
oy an to meet him in the 

* Out having learnt that gene- 
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ral Hutt had dispatched one of his 
best officers with a detachment of 
500 men, general Brock decided on 
an immediate attack. On approach 
ine Fort Detroit, near which the 
American camp was, it was ascer- 
tained that the enemy had taken 
little or no precaution on the land 
side: general Brock therefore de- 
termined to assault it on this side, 
while the Indians penetrated the 
camp. General Hull, however, 
prevented this movement by pro- 
posing a cessation of hostilities, in 
order to prepare terms of capitula- 
tion: these terms were soon agreed 
upon. By the first, Fort Detroit, 
with al] the troops, were surren- 
dered; by the second article, the 
stores, arins, &c. were given up: 
the third article relates to the pro- 
tection to be given to private per- 
sons and property: the fourth is of 
a singular nature, and evidently 
proves the great apprehensions en- 
tertained by general Hull of the 
Indians ; for in this article he pro- 
POSES, that the detachment which 
hal been sent from the garrison 
should be included in the capitula- 
tion. Ina supplementary article, 
the militias ot the Michigan and 
Ohio territories are discharged from 
being prisoners of war. 

Such was the issue of the first 
military enterprise of the Ameri- 
cans; not more disgraceful to 
them, than it was honourable to 
us: and it sufficiently laid open 
the nature of their armies, to con- 
vince vs that from them, however 
numerous they might be, Canada 
had nothing to apprehend, since 
they contained within themselves 
the seeds of their own disgrace and 
defeat. It was hoped that, when 
the American government per- 
ceived how fruitless would be all 
their attempts to injure Britain in 
the only point in which she was 
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materially exposed to their hos- 
tility, it would have manifested a 
pacific disposition: but this hope 
was vain: the American govern- 
ment persevered ; but not being 
able to change the character and 
composition of their armies, they 
only covered themselves with. more 
disgrace, while they afforded fresh 
opportunities for the display and 
exercise of British valour. 

It must be obvious that the de- 
tail of such operations can neither 
possess sufficient interest nor in- 


struction, in a military point of 


view, to be properly admitted into 
the pages of history; having, there- 
fore, exhibited one proof and exam- 
ple of the mode in which the Ame- 
ricans carried on the war against 
Canada, it will be sufficient to add, 
that in their second attempt their 
general displayed, it possible, a 
greater portion of incapacity, un- 
skiltulness, and mismanagement ; 
their troops, a greater share of in- 
subordination and want of disci- 
pline ; and that the result was na- 
tural and unavoidable—ihey_ be- 
came an casy conquest: nor would 
Britain have received the intelli- 
gence of the second defeat of their 
trans-atlantic enemy, had it not 
been accompanied with the news, 
that general Brock, who nobly led 
his troops a'second time to victory, 
fell almost at the moment when it 
was secured. 

As the Americans were thus 
foiled in their enterprises against 
Canada, it was hoped that in no 
other quarter would they have rea- 
son to applaud themselves for hav- 
ing rashly engaced in a war with 
Great Britain. Those in this coun. 
try who knew Canada best were 
yeaa that it wowld not be 
able to resist the af an 
American army. The troops ia 
that province were few in number ; 
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most of them were militia; and of 
those who were regulars, not nmany 
had been accustomed to actual ser. 
vice, Long before their numbers 
could be increased, it was appre. 
hended’ tha: the Americans could 
have dispatched such a force as 
would have rendered Upper Ca. 
nada at least an easy and cheap 
conquest: but these anticipations, 
as we have seen, were ill founded, 
The nature of an American army 
was not known ; nor were the skill 
of the generals employed in Cana. 
da, nor the bravery of the troops 
under their command, duly appre. 
ciated. -On the other hand, nothing 
but glory, gained by the destruction 
of the American navy (if navy it 
could be called, which consisted only 
ofa fewfrigates, ) was expected from 
the maritime war. The govern 
ment and people of the United 
States were to be humbled and 
brought to their senses by the 
blockade of their coasts, the bom- 
bardment of their towns, and the 
destruction of their commerce. 
Their naval commanders were 
judged of by Rodgers, who, in a 
ship of very superior force, had not 
thought himself demeaned by ate 
tacking the Little Belt. It was 
triumphantly and tauutingly said, 
that the American naval command. 
ers would fly from ships of a force 
nearly equal to their own ; and the 
day was anxiously but confidently 
looked forward to, when an Ame- 
rican and English frigate should 
mect, 

At length, -in the month of Au 
gust, the British and American 
seamen had an opportunity of die 
splaying their skill and bravery 
against one another: the ships 
which fought were the Guerriere, 
captain Dacres, and the Constitt 
tion, captain Hull; the former 
was rated at 38 guns, but had 49 

mounted ; 
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mounted ;_ her, gun-deck battery 
consisted of |8.pounders, besides 
earronades on her quarter-deck, 
g2-pounders : her complement was 
30) men. The Constitution rated 
44 guns, and mounted 55 5 her 
gun-deck battery consisted of 24- 

unders ; on her quarter-deck she 
td carronades of the same weight 
of metal as the Guerriere: her 
complement of men was 450. This 
American frigate, as well as some 
others, had been originally intend- 
ed for a line-of-battle ship: her 
dimensions were equal to those of 
a British 74-gun ship; so that, 
though built and rigged as a fri- 
gate, she could not justly be con- 
sidered as belonging to that class 
of ships. ‘The Guerriere was not 
in good fighting condition: her 
Nigging was old, and stood much in 
need of repair; she had been long 
at sea; and when she fell in with 
the Constitution, she had not her 
full complement of men, 

The action began about five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the YOth 
of August, in latitude 41°42’ N. 
longitude 55° 33’ W. = Almost 
immediately after the commence- 
ment of the encarement, the Guer- 
nere felt the effects of the superior 
force of the enemy, and in order to 
avoid it as much as possible, cap- 
tan Dacres ordered her to wear 
very frequently. Captain Hall, 
on the other hand, being equally 
aware of the advantages he pos- 
sessed, manceuvred in order to close 
with the Guerriere, and to avoid 

mg raked. Soon after six, cap- 
tun Hull succeeded in bringing 
his opponent to close action, and in 
tn minutes after that the mizen- 
in of the Guerriere fell overboard. 

bouthalf past six she became coms 
“ly unmanageable, and fell on 

bard of the Constitution ; the rig- 
Bmg of the two ships being sheialy 
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entangled. ‘There was no hope of 
saving the Guerriere; and captain 
Dacres was reluctantly compelled 
to cease firing, and to haul down 
his colours. Soon after she was 
taken possession of, she was dis- 
covered to be in a sinking condition, 
having four feet water in the hold: 
the American captain immediately 
ordered the prisoners to be ree 
moved; and on the afternoon of 
the 2ist, this having been come 
pleted, she was set on fire. 

The loss of the Americans in 
this action was 7 killed and 7 
wounded; among the former was 
a lieutenant of marines. The loss 
of the Guerriere was considerably 
greater; indeed it was not only 
absolutely great, but when the com- 
plement of men on board the two 
ships is considered and compared, 
it was so heavy, as to prove the 
superiority of the fire ot the Con- 
stitution in a very striking manner : 
there were 15 killed and 64 wound- 
ed; among the former was lieu- 
tenant Read, the second of the 
ship; and among the latter, cap- 
tain Dacres, lieutenant Kent, the 
first of the ship, Mr. Scott the mas- 
ter, and the master’s mate. 

It is impossible adequately to 
describe the triumph of the Ame- 
ricays on occasion of this their first 
naval victory—a victory achieved 
over the lords of the ocean—over 
those who till now had claimed 
that element as their own, and 
who had driven from it all who 
dared to dispute their maritime 
rights and dominion. The captain 
and crew of the Constitution, when 
they landed at Boston, were re« 
ceived by their grateful fellow citi- 
zens with every mark of honour: 
they were hailed and treated as 
heroes ; and the victory gained by 
captain Hull was received with a 


double welcome, as it hap 
most 
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most opportunely to counterbalance 
the defeat which the American 
army under his namesake and re- 
lation had. suffered in Canada. 

In England, the capture ot the 
Guerriere created astonishment not 
unmixed with dismay: by many 
captain Dacres was blamed for not 
having gone to the bottom with his 
ship, rather than have struck his 
colours: but even had this been 
the case, it would not have ren- 
dered the superiority of the Ame- 
ricans less certain: whether, in an 
engagement with a British frigate, 
they compelled her to yield, or 
sunk her, we must have acknow- 
ledized that we were beaten. Others, 
though they lamented the occur- 
rence, did not regard it as any dis. 
grace to British valour, when the 
relative force of the two ships was 
fairly taken into the account. The 
Constituticn was undoubtedly su- 
perior to the Guerriere in many re- 
spects: she was a larger vessel ; 
better found and prepared beth for 
sailing and tor action: she hada 
greater number of guns, of creater 
wei ght of metal; and her comple- 
ment of men wor Jarger. Still, 
with all these advantages, had she 
been a French frigate she probably 
would have been captured —as- 
serediy she would not have cap- 
tured the Guerriere. Of this all 
were sensibie; so that the result of 
the action decidedly proved, not 
that the Americans were our mas- 
ters on the ocean, but that thev 
were more nearly on a level with 
ms on our own element than any 
European enemy. The next point 
to bediseussed and determined, was 
the cause of this mortifying and cer- 
tainly wilooked-for circumstance: 
t was satd that the Guerriere was 
captured not by American but by 
British seamen: this excuse, how- 
ever, even if well founded, instead 
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of removing the cause for alarm, 
only increased it in a tenfold de 
gree; tor, if British seamen were 
disnosed to desert in such numbers, 
and when in the service of the ene. 
my to fight with such determined 
bravery, the end of our naval 
power was at hand. But the fact 
was, that the number of British 
seamen on board the Constitu. 
tion was trifling ; so that this sup. 
position will not account for the 
capture of the Guerriere. The 
real state of the case seems to be, 
that the Americans have paid very 
great attention to the discipline and 
mancuvring of their seamen on 
board of their ships of war, so as 
to render them not inferior, either 
in managing or fighting a ship, to 
British seamen: this circumstance, 
added to the superior force of the 
Constitution, will sufficiently ace 
count for the result of this engages 
ment. 

But though no blame could rea 
sonably attach to captain Dacres, 
the admiralty were certainly to 
blame: they knew, or ought to 
have known, that most of the 
American frigates were nearly a 
match for a line-of-battle ship; 
and’ they ought not to have ¢t 
posed our frigates, especially 
those of the smallest* class, to 
the risk of encountering them. 
When the war with America broke 
out, it was expected in England 
that in the course of a few months 
not a single American vessel would 
put to sea without the most ¢% 
treme probability of being Cap 
tured: but, on the contrary, theit 
privateers swarmed, and were suc- 
cessful in capturing many valuable 
merchantmen ; while their frigates 
put to sea unmolested, and encoun 
tered British ships of war, only of 
inferior force. At length a 
under sir John Warren was sent be 
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the coasts of America: but this 
admiral’s instructions were not such 
as had been usually given to our 
naval commanders when sentagainst 
an enemy ; he was ordered to ne- 

ate, rather than to fight. The 
el elated with their naval 
triumph, needed chastisernent, in 
order to induce them to listen to 
terms of reconciliation:, but the 
British government were reluctant 
in adopting vigorous measures. 
They forgot that war ought always 
tobe entered upon, only when every 
method to avoid it has been tried in 
vaing but that, when begun, espe- 
cially against such a people as the 
Americans, it should be carried on 
with the utmost activity, prompti- 
tude, and vigour. The complaints 
of the British nation respecting the 
mode in which this war was con- 
ducted, were augmented by the in- 
telligence of the capture of another 
frigate. The circumstances atiend- 
ing this capture were very similar 
to those which took place on thé 
capture of the Guerriere ; and from 
the short period which elapsed after 

commencement of the engage- 
ment before the English trigate was 
completely disabled, and her great 
comparative loss of men, the con- 
viction was forced on the mind, 
that in naval skill the American 
seamen were, at least, not inferior 
to those of Britain. 

The two frigates were the Ma- 
cedonian, of the same class and 
nearly the same force as the Guer- 
mere, she was commanded by 
captain Carden; and the United 
States: the latter was built with 

scantlmg of a 74-gun ship, and 
mounted 30 long 24-paunders on 
Main deck, and 22 42-pound- 
ér, carronades, with 2 long 2+. 
paseo on her quarter-deck and 
rorecastle; besides these, she had 
witzer guns in her tops, and a 
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travelling carronade on her upper 
deck; she had on board at the 
commencement of the engagement 
4783 picked men, and was com- 

manded by commodore Decatur. 
The action began about nine 
o’clock in the morning, on the 25th 
of October, in latitude 29° N, and 
longitude 29° 30’°.W.: at its com- 
mencement the American frigate 
appeared desirous to avoid coming 
to close quarters, and for that pur- 
pose she was kept two points off 
the wind. It is probable that com- 
modore Decatur by this maneeuvre 
wislied to reap the full advantage 
of lis heavier metal, which of course 
would tell at a greater distance 
than the smaller guns of the Mace- 
donian. Captain Carden used every 
endeavour to bring his opponent to 
close quarters ; and after the battle 
had continued about an hour, he 
was enabled to effect this, the Ame- 
rican frigate having backed and 
come to the wind. But in this 
situation the superior force of the 
enemy was, il possible, more ad- 
vantageous to him than it had been 
before, and captain Carden soon 
found the effects of it: his only 
chance was in some fortunate Oc- 
currence that might-happen.to dis- 
able his opponent,—some blunder 
in his manecuvres, of which he 
might take advantage,—or some 
opportunity of effecting his escape : 
but his hopes in all these respects 
were in vain. Still captain Carden 
persevered in sustaining this very in- 
equal combat for two hours and 
ten minutes; when the mizen-mast 
being shot entirely away, the lower 
masts badly wounded, and the rig- 
ging almost entirely cut to pieces; 
besides all the guns on the quarter- 
deck and forecasile disabled except 
two, several shot between wind and 
water, and a large proportion of 
the crew killed or wounded,—while 
¢ 
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the American frigate was compa- 
ratively in good order, and was 
about to place himself in a raking 

ition ;—captain Carden was re- 
duced to the painful extremity of 
surrendering his miayjesty’s ship. 
Indeed, no alternative remained : 
to have continued the action longer 
would have been a mad and wan- 
ton sacrifice of the lives of his brave 
crew 3 and to speak accurately and 
strictly, from the state in which 
the Macedonian was, she could 
not have fought, but must have 
been merely an object for the ene- 
my’s frigate to fire at, Captain 
Carden knew weil the disposition 
to blame the commander of the 
Guerriere which had existed for 
surrendering his vessel; and it may 
therefore be fairly mferred, as he 
was aman of undoubted courage, 
that, with the knowledge of this 
circumstance, he did not determine 
to surrender his frigate tll every 
“hope was utterly extinct. 

Captain Carden was well second. 
ed by his cfhicers and men in this 
engagement: his first lieutenant, 
Hope, was severely wounded in the 
head towards the close of the bat- 
tle, and obliged to be carried be- 
low ; but there, no persuasion of 
the surgeon, no representation of 
the danger he ran from the nature 
an? severi'y of his wound, could 
induce him to continue for a longer 
space of time than was barely suf- 
ficient to dress it: as soon as this 
was performed, he was again on 
deck, displaying (to use the lan. 
Ruage of his coptam) “ that yreat- 
nexs of mond and exertion, which, 
though it may be equailed, can 
never be excriled.” The loss of 
the Macedonian was very severe ; 
36 were killed, three of whom lin- 
gered a short time afier the battle : 
and thirty-six were wounded in 
such a manner as to leave little 
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chance of their recovery; thirty. 
two were slightly wounded : jp all 
one hundred and four were killed 
and wounded, 

The masts, rigging, and hull of 
the American frigate had suffered 
considerably, but not at all in com. 
parison with the Macedonian; nor 
was her loss in killed and wounded 
nearly so great: on this battle few 
reflections or observations are ne. 
cessary, after those which have 
been offered on the battle between 
the Guerriere and the Constitution, 
‘The mere superiority of force on 
the part of the American frigate, 
it appears to us still more clearly 
from the circumstances of this last 
engagement, will not fully account 
tor the capture of the Macedonian. 
The American frigate seems to 
have been manceuvred and fouvht 
vith a wonderful degree of skill as 
well as bravery ; in all engagements 
between English and French ships, 
where the latter were superior im 
force to the former, the success ot 
the English depended fully as much 
on the display and exercise of more 
skilful and experienced seamanship, 
as On superior bravery ; and this 
advantage in point of scamanship 
was soon manifest, and indeed ge- 
nerally decided the issue of the en- 
gagement in a very short time after 
it had commenced. But in the 
actions between the Guerriere and 
the Constitution, and between the 
Macedonian and the United States, 
the seamanship displayed by the 
Aunericans was at least equal to that 
displayed by the British ; and when 
to this is added the greater force 
the American frigates, the result 
the battles may be satisfactorily a 
counted for. It would seem ™ 
vain, then, to expect that our 
gates of the common class ® 
torce should be able to cope ¥! 


the | fricates of the America® 
arge frigates o oni 









navy; and we must admit that, 
though when our ships are engaged 
with those of France, Spain, or any 
other European power, the supert- 
ority of force on the part of the 
enemy, unless it be very great, will 
not stand in the way of victory, yet 
in engagements with American ves- 
sels there must be nearly an equality 
if we expect to be the conquerors. 
Notwithstanding the war with 
America had continued several 
months, without any disposition on 
the part of the government of the 
United States to propose or listen 
to terms of accommodation, yet 
many people in Great Britain still 
cherished the hope that peace be- 
tween the two countries would soon 
be restored: some anticipated this 
desirable event, because, according 
to their representations, the war 
was very unpopular in America, 
and the government could not per- 
severe in any measure which did 
not meet the approbation and re- 
ceive the support of the people. 
The truth seems to have been, that 
in the northern states, and particu- 
larly in the sea-ports in those states, 
the war Was very unpopular ; while 
in the southern states it was en- 
tered into with great eagerness, and 
warmly approved; and similar 
causes produced this difference of 
opinion and feeling respecting the 
war. In the northern states the 
population is much more dependent 
on trade and commerce than in 
the southern states; and conse- 
quently every war, but more espe- 
yY a war with Great Britain, 
must be highly prejudicial to their 
interests, and therefore unpopular. 
In the southern states, on.the other 
' where a very small propor- 
 orshadaany population depend on 
ce, their interest not being 
Soncerned, their feelings, preju- 
dices, passions determined 
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their opinions respecting the war; 
these feelings, pejudices, and 
passions were all against Great 
Britain. Hence the president 
looked to the people of the 
southern states for the chief appro. 
bation and support of his hostile 
measures, while from those of the 
northern states he anticipated and 
was prepared for opposition. Nor 
were the latter long in displaying 
their dislike of the war; meetings 
were held in all the principal towns 
in the states, and resolutions entered 
into, some of which were distin- 
guished by.great force of argument 
and eloquence of language. The 
devotion of Mr. Madison to the 
views and interests of France; the 
ruinous and fatal consequences of 
that devotion; the absurd and de- 
grading inconsistency of a govern- 
nent that called itself free,——that 
had been raised by the bravery and 
the blood of free men, who had 
fought against oppression andtyran- 
ny,—leaguing itself with the milita- 
ry despotism of France; and the mi- 
sery which the war with Britain, en- 
tered into on no just grounds, but 
solely to oblige and gratify Bonapar- 
te, must produce;—all these points 
were touched upon with great force 
and effect. When imeclligenas of 
the proceedings and resolutions of 
these meetings reached Britain, the 
hope of peace with America was 
revived ; while many expected, if 
the war were persevered in by that 
government, that a separation of 
the states would certainly and 
speedily be effected: but it was 
soon ascertained that these hopes 
and expectations were not likely to 
be realized, and abundant proof 
was given that, if the war with Bri- 
tain was obnoxious to some descrip- 
tions of the people in America, it 
was equally popular with others. 


There are two leading parties in 
the 
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the United States,—the federalists, 
and the democrats: the former 
are generally represented as the 
friends of Great Britain, the latter 
as the friends of France ; of course 
the former were averse fromthe war 
with this country, and the latter 
friendly to it. A journal in the in- 
terest of the former party, written 
with considerable talent and spirit, 
was published at Baltimore, called 
The Federal Repubhicag : in this jour- 
nal the measures of the govern- 
ment, particularly as they related 
© its disposition and conduct to- 
wards Great Brettain and France, 
were warmly and ably exposed and 
attacked. In Baltimore, the more 
respectable and better informed 
part of the population were of the 
same sentiments as the journalist, 
but the mob were of an opposite 
opinion ; and in America the mob, 
when they choose to take power 
into their own hands, exercise it 
not only in the most despotic but 
m the most savage and barbarous 
manner. ‘Fhey first resolved to at- 
tack the house of the editor of the 
journal; the attack began at mid- 
night on the 27th of July, and was 
opposed from the inside with fire- 
arms: the defence’ was successful ; 
but in the morning, in order to se- 
cure themselves, and if possible to 
Appease the fury of the mob, the 
obnoxious people who had been in 
the house consented to quit it, and 
to go into the town jail under the 
protection and guarantee of a ge. 
neral Striker and the mayor. ‘The 
mob probably would have been 
thes pacified, or at least would not 
have dared to attack men in prison, 
and under the protection of the first 
Magistrate of the place ; but a 
eg opposed in principle to 

he Federal Republican, called 
Upon them not -to give up their 
vietims, but to execute vengeance 
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upon them, Roused and inflamed 
by this exhortation, the mob re.as. 
sembled, attacked the jail, and fel] 
upon the prisoners with clubs and 
knives: some of them rushed out 
and escaped; the others were 
wounded, and left for dead on the 
outside of the prison. General 
Lingen, a man of seventy years of 
age, was killed on the spot: gene. 
ral Lee, a character of consider. 
able celebrity as a partisan in the 
American war, was very danger- 
ously wounded. In this state of 
the town, the civil authority was 
called on to interpose: but it either 
could not, or would not, exert it- 
self; and the mob were allowed to 
proceed in their work of violence 
and carnage. This scene (which 
we will venture to assert, if viewed 
in all its circumstances, could not 
have happened in any country 
where the people were civilized, ot 
the government adequate to the 
defence and protection of its sub- 
jects, ) displays the character of the 
American mob, and the culpable 
partiality or feebleness of thos 
who should restrain their outrages. 
What can we think of the laws, or 
the public feeling, or the safety and 
liberty of the individual, in a coum 
try liable to such outrages! 

The people of Great Britain were 
amused and gratified with the ei 
pectation, that when the time af 
rived for the election of a president 
of the United States, Mr. Madison 
would be thrown out, and a man 
chosen of the federalist party, who 
of course would put an end to the 
war, restore commercial intercours 
with this country, and probably 
commence hostilities against France. 
This idea was entertained for seve 
ral months before the time arr 
for the election of a president; 
lists, copied from the America® 


papers, were given, which exhibite 
s 
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such a state of the votes as seemed 
to justify the expectation, that the 
wer and influence of Mr. Madi- 
son and his party were nearly at an 
end. It was supposed, too, that 
the disgraceful and disastrous issue 
of the campaign in Canada, which 
in some degree was imputable to 
the ignorance or negligence of the 
vernment, would shake the sta- 
bility of the war party: this ex- 
tation, indeed. was very plausi- 
ble; but, like all our other conjec- 
tures and expectations with regard 
to America, it was entertained with. 
out adequate local knowledge, and 
without a clear and full insight mto 
the character of the people of the 
United States. The disasters in 
Canada, instead of rendering the 
war more generally and decidedly 
unpopular, changed the dislike 
which had been entertained for it 
inthe northern states into a deter- 
mination to prosecute it with vi- 
four: they conceived their hononr 
interested in not giving it up in the 
moment of defeat; and those very 
men who condemned its commence- 
ment,—who passed resolutions fore- 
telling the disasters it woud occa- 
son——now that those disasters, or 
others equally serious and discrace- 
ful, had occurred, were earer for 
the prosecution of hostilities. Irom 
this wayward digposition ou the 
ay of some, from the triumph 
which America had obtained at 
va, and from other causes not so 
Casiiy ascertainable, Mr. Madison’s 
interest was strengthened, and his 
re-election secured. 
The senate and the house of re- 
fea natives met on the 4th of 
ovember, when the president’s 
whic Was laid before them ; of 
beaters following isa brief out. 
the nat eains with congratulating 
‘Rattonon being in good health ; 
*a adverts to the unfortunate ter- 
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miration of general Hull’s expedi- 
tion; expresses great disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the English 
In accepting aid from the Indians 4 
assures the congress, that an ample 
force of militia, with a few regue 
lars, is placed under general Har- 
rison; touches lightly on Van Rens- 
selaer’s defeat ; promises to secure 
a naval ascendancy on the lakes 
next season; complains of the go- 
vernors of Massachusetts and Cons 
necticut, for retusing to furnish the 
required detachments of militia; 
boasts of the naval exploits, parti- 
cularly of the capture of the Guer- 
riere; stares that proposals for an 
armistice had been mide on both 
sides, but that the British offer had 
been rejected; speaks vaguely af 
the relations with France, and more 
favourably of those with Russia, 
Sweden, &e.$ proposes many mea- 
sures for the vigorous prosecution 
of the War $ cursorily mentions the 
trading under British licenses, and 
the importations made in conse. 
quence of the repeal of the orders 
in council]; and more particularly 
dilates on the stave of the finances: 
the whole concluding with an ap- 
peal to congress, to support, by 
united councils, a war, which is 
characterized as founded neither 
in ambition nor in vain glory, bue 
undcriuken im defence ef the na- 
tional rights. 

From this speech, and in the 
present sate of the war between 
Great Britain and America, there 
is little :eason to hope that the two 
countries well speedily be recone 
ciled; a feeling of alienation, su- 
spicion, and animosity exists i 
both, very much in the way of sin- 
cere and well meant overtures for 
peace: and yet it would scareely 
be possible to name two nauons, 
the mutual interests of which would 


be more effectually or extensively 


secured 
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secured by peace. America is 4 
rising nation, with great super- 
abundance of produce, the raising 
of which is so very beneficial, that 
itcan never be equally advantageous 
for her to divert her labour from it 
to manufactures: Great Britain, on 
the other hand, from her superior 
capital and skill, and from the im- 
provements she has made in ma- 
chinery, can afford to sell manu- 
factured articles of the best quality 
at the lowest price: but, from the 
great pressure of taxation, she is 
unable to raise corn at nearly so 


cheap a rate as most other cous. 
tries: if Great Britain and America, 
therefore, were at peace, their mu. 
tual superfluities might be ex. 
changed, and thus their mutual 
interests promoted. This, however, 
is a very inferior consideration; 
there are higher and more noble 
interests, which would be promoted 
by peace between the two countries; 
so that, though we can scareely 
hope for such an event speedily, it 
ought to be the wish and prayer of 
every inhabitant of Britain and 
America. 
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War in the Peninsula—V alencia taken by Suchet—French repuised at Tarifa— 
Lord Wellington commences the Campaign very early—invests Ciudad Rodriga 
—Particulars of the Siege—Marmont seems disposed to relieve the Plaee— 
taken by Storm—Lord Wellington proceeds against Badajos—wonderful Ra 
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pidity a the Operations against that Place—taken by Storm—Soult advances 
ope 0 relieving it—retreats again—pursued by Lord Wellington 


pariial Engagement and Defeat— Marmont threatens C iudad RodricomLord 
Wellington marches to the North of Spain—Destruction of the Bridge of Al 
marez——Lord Wellington advances to Salamanca—Capture of the Forts 
there— Marmont retreats across the Douro—is reinforced, and threatens Lord 
Wellington’s Communication with Ciudad Rodrigo—Lord Wellington re 
treati—Manawores of both Armies— Battle of Salamanca. 


fb campaign in the peninsula 
commenced very early this 
year. Lord Wellington formed a 
plan of operations of such a com- 
prehensive nature, that, if his means 
and opportunities had been at all 
commensurate, the French must 
have been driven bey6nd the Py- 
rennees before the close of the year 
1812. At first complete success 
seemed highly probable; Marmont 
had dispatched a considerable part 
of his force into the south of Spain 
to succour and support Suchet, who 
had begun his career as a general 


there with great eclat by the cap- 


ture of Valencia. To counterbs 
lance the loss of this important 
place, the French had suffered a 
severe and inglorious defeat im aa 
attempt which they had made oa 
Tariffa. 

The first enterprise of lord Wel- 
lington was the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo: it was necessary to gal@ 
possession of this place and of 
dajos before he could regularly com 
mence the plan of operations 
he had laid down. About the same 
time that his lordship invested Cs 
dad Rodrigo, he dispatched gene™ 
Hill against general Dombrous 
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who was stationed at Merida: from 
the information which had been re- 
ceived, there Was reason to hope 
that the enemy’s troops would have 
been surprised in this place; but 

eral Dombrouski, being advised 

y his advanced guard of the ap- 

ch of the British, left Merida 
in the night-time. Disappointed in 
thisattempt, ceneral Hill next turned 
his attention and directed his march 
against general Drouet, who com- 
manded the 5th corps at Aiman- 
draljo: the enemy, however, did 
not wait his approach, but retired 
upon Zatra, leaving behind them a 
cousiderable quantity of provisions 
and ammunition, The French ge- 
neral retreated upon Llerena; and 

ral Hill, finding that it would 
fe kapoesible to follow him with 
~# prospect of success, returned 
to Merida. 

The investment of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo was begun on the 8th of Ja- 
nuary. During the time that the 
French had possession of this place 
they had greatly strengthened it: 
on the hill of St. Francisco they 
had constructed a redoubt, and had 
fortified three convents in the sub- 
urbs, which were connected with this 
redoubt : lord Wellington therefore 
Girected his attention and efforts, 
in the first place, 10 obtain posses 
tion of the work on the hill of St. 
Francisco, since, before this was re- 
Suced, NO progress could be made 
the attack on the town. As it 
Was of the utmost consequence to 

ress On the minds of the besieged 
or ep of British valour, and 
besi of equal moment that the 
wege should be pushed on wiih the 
greatest alacrity, both that time 
might be afforded for the comple. 
tion of the plan of the campaign 
and that Marmont might not be 
reinforced before the reduction of 
4 Odrigo, it was resclved 
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to carry this outwork by storms 
accordingly the 52d regiment was 
employed for this purpose, under 
the command of lieutenant-colonel 
Colbourne: the attack was made 
shor'ly after it was dark; and ina 
very short time the redoubt was in 
our possession, Two captaing and 
7 men were made prisoners; the 
remainder were put to the sword. 
The loss of the British was not, as 
might have been expected from the 
nature of the attack, severe; there 
being only 6 men killed, and 1% 
men and $ officers wounded. In 
consequence of the success of this 
enterprise, lord Wellington was en- 
abled to break ground within 600 
yards of the place. 

The besieging army was em- 
ployed between the 15th and the 
19th in completing the second pa- 
rallel: as soon as this was done, 
the batteries opened on the place 
with such effect as to make practi- 
cable breaches in one of the walls: 
it was now determined to storm 
the place, notwithstanding the aps 
proaches had not been advanced so 
near as it was generally deemed re- 
quisite they should béfore such a 
mode of attack was resorted to. In 
order to conduct the attack with 
the best prospect of success, five 
different columns were employ- 
ed. Notwithstanding breaches were 
made before the attempt to storm, 
there were yet suchimpediments and 
difficulties as required the full dis- 
play and exercise of British valour 
to surmount and overcome: the 
approaches, as has been already no- 
ticed, had not been carried to the 
outward extremity of the glacis, 
and the counterscarp of the ditch 
was still entire ; but in half an hour 
all obstacles were overcome. Lord 
Wellington had intended that the 
column under general Pack should 
make a false attack; but such were 
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the impetuosity and zeal of the 
troops employed on this service, 
and such x enterprise and skill of 
their leaders, that the intefided false 
attack was converted into a real 
one; and the advanced guard, un- 
der the command of major Lynch, 
actually followed the French from 
the advanced works into the fausse 
braze, and took prisoners all. who 
opposed them. 

1¢ principal breach in the body 
of the place was stormed, in a most 
gallant and undaunted manner, by 
major Ridge, of the 2d battalion of 
the Sth regiment, in conjunction 
with the 94th regiment under the 
command of lieut.-col. Campbell ; 
by this means they not only effec- 
tually covered the advance from 
the trenches of the brigade under 
major-general M‘Kinnon, but actu- 
ally changed the arrangement of 
the operation, and preceded them 
in the attack. 

The enemy resisted for a lon 
time with great obstinacy and mr 4 
lantry ; nor, indeed, did they sub- 
mit till the British troops were in 
possession of, and actually drawn 
up on, the ramparts of the place. 
The loss on both sides was very 
great. . Just as major-gen. M‘Kin- 
non had led his troops up to the 
breach, he was unfortunately blown 
up by the accidental explosion of 
one of the enemy’s magazines; and 
major-general Craufurd, as he was 
jeading on his light division to the 
storm, received a severe wound, 
from the effects of which he was a 
long time in recovering. It was ge- 


nerally supposed that the people of 


Castile were very lukewarm in the 
cause of their country; but from 
them lord Wellington, in his offi- 
cial dispatches, in which he gives 
an account of the cpature of Ciudad 
meee says that he received con- 
s derable assistance, und bears wit- 


ness that they invariably showed 
their detestation of French tyranny, 
and their desire to contribute every 
means in their power to remove it. 
To the conduct of the German 
troops also, which have often been 
so unfairly represented in this coun- 
try, he bears his willing and flatter. 
ing testimony : the first line batta- 
lion of the German legion cafried 
the convent of Santa Cruz, and 
thus materially assisted the attack 
on Ciudad Rodrigo. 

As soon as Marmont understood 
that lord Wellington had regularly 
invested this place, he began to ga- 
ther in the trvops around him, and 
to make such preparations and 
movements as indicated a resolu 
tion to march fo its relief: this 
circumstance was well known to 
lord Wellington, and induced him 
to storm it, rather than to cary 
it by a regular siege. Marmont, 
aware of the bravery and strength 
of the garrison, and of the numerous 
obstacles which the outworks, a 
well as the town itself, must pre 
sent, does not seem to have entel- 
tained the slightest or most distant 
apprehension that it could be re 
duced in such a very short space ot 
time, and in so summary a manner. 
Before, however, he had advanced 
sufficiently near to encourage the 
garrison, or draw off the attentin 
and force of lord Wellington from 
his enterprise, Ciudad Rodrigo was 
in the possession of the English; 
and in the official account of is 
capture, which Marmont transmit 
ted to France, he expressed such 4 
degree and kind of surprise 4 
astonishment at its speedy reduc- 
tion, as rather complimented the 
skill and bravery of the Br 
than censured the comma 
the place. 

- soon as lord Wellingtua 
i 4 4 rulica 
taken care that the fo Ciudad 
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Ciudad Rodrigo were put in a good 
gate of repair, and had reason to 
believe that Marmont meant no se- 
rious attack upon it, he - ordered 

of his army to proceed to Ba- 
dajos, the siege of which he next 
resolved to undertake. Badajos 
had for some time been blockaded 
by Hill with between | 2,000 

15,000 men: along with him 
was the Portuguese army under 
marshal Beresford; which, by the 
unremitting and judicious attentions 
of that officer, had been brought to 
a very creditable and useful degree 
of discipline and steadiness. 

Aslord Wellington had reduced 
Ciudad Rodrigo in a much shorter 
space of time than the enemy ap- 

ded, it was to be supposed 
that they would take early measures 
to prevent, if possible, Badajos from 
falling into our hands. But, in or- 
der to attempt this with any pro- 
spect of success, it was necessary 
for the French to concentrate their 
forces, as lord Wellington had un- 


der his command nearly 60,000 


British troops, besides Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Lord Wellington, in 
planning and conducting this enter- 
fe was equally aware, as when 
invested Ciudad Rodrigo, of the 
hecessity and advantage of vigorous 
decisive measures. He was 
sensible, if he carried Badajos by 
sorm, bis loss would be very con- 
siderable: but he would thus gain 
time; and the probability was, that 
his loss would in the end be greater 
prosecuted the siege in a reyu- 
Manner, and during the prose- 
Cution of it was obliged to fight 
the enemy. 
0 the middle of March, lord 
ellington had regularly and com- 
fey mvested Badajos; forming 
m first parallel within 200 yards 
the outwork called La Picurina: 
tdship conducted the opera. 
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tions of the siege in person, with 
the $d, 4th, an light divisions.on 
the left of the river: in the mean 
time sir Thomas Graham crossed 
the Guadiana with three divisions 
of infantry and two brigades of 
cavalry, and marched on Santa 
Martha and Valverdi; while sir 
Rowland Hill, with two divisions 
and a brigade of cavalry, moved 
upon Merida. In consequence of 
these movements, general Drouet re- 
tired to Homaschos, in order to pre- 
serve his communication with the 
division of the French army which 
was stationed at Llerena. The at- 
tack on Badajos was carried on 
on the north-west side only; and 
every thing was done with the 
greatest rapidity, under the imme- 
diate superintendence and direction 
of lord Wellington. Nor were the 
enemy idle: Pnilippon, a general 
of distinguished reputation in the 
French service, especially as an en- 
ginecr, commanded the place; and 
he left no means untried by which 
he could strengthen the fortifica- 
tions, or impede the progress of the 
siege. On the 19th of March the 
garrison made a sortie with 2000 
men: the right flank of the British 
works was their object in this sortie; 
but they were dnven in with cone 
siderable loss by major-gen. Bowes. 
The centre of the besiegers — 
completed, the place was first fire 
into on the 25th of March, at the 
distance of about 200 yards; and 
on the night of that day the fort of 
Picurina was carried by storm: an 
instance of activity, promptiiude 
and dispatch rarely equalled in the 
siege of any place. This fort was 
defended by 250 men, and attacked 
by about double that number: the 
eater part of the enemy were 
either killed or wounded: the loss 
of the British was proportionably 


great. In consequence of the cap- 
Z2 _ ture 
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ture of fort Picurina, lord Welling- 
ton was enabled to open his second 
within 300 og of the 
y of the place, The rapidity 
and success with which he had thus 
far ed would have been still 
» had it not been for inces- 

sant and heavy falls of rain. 

By the 6th of April three breaches, 
which were regarded as practicable, 
had been effected; and lord Wel- 
lington determined to commence 
the assault that night: the plan for 
the attack was conceived with great 
skill andexecuted withequal bravery 
and success. Lieut.-general Picton 
was ordered to attack the castle of 
Badajos by escalade; he had under 
his command the 3d division; the 
ravelin of St. Rocque, which was 
on the left, was to be attacked by 
a detachment from the 4th division 
under major Wilson: the remainder 
af this and of the light division, un- 
der the command of major-general 
Colville, were ordered to attack the 
breaches which had been effected in 
the bastions of La Trinidad and of 
Santa Maria, and in the curtain by 
which these bastions were connected. 
A false attack, as in the case of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, was also resolved 
upon: the management of this was 
committed by lord Wellington to 
lieutenant-general Leith, who was 
instructed to convert it into a real 
one if circumstances should prove 
favourable, 

About ten o'clock at night, lieu- 
tenant- 1 Picton proceeded to 
his destination, and the other divi- 
sions soon followed _— notwith- 
standing major-gen. Kempt, who led 
this attack, is wonbted o crossing 
the river, the troops carried the 
castle by escalade, and established 
themselves in it, in the short space 
of an hour and a half. The ene- 
my offered an obstinate-resistaace, 
which however only stimulated the 
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zeal and bravery of the assai 
About the same time the ae 
St. Roque was carried hy a detach. 
ment of 200 men under major Wij. 
son, who, being assisted by major 
Squire of the engineers, established 
themselves within that wosk. The 
4th andlight divisions met with much 
more s¢rious obstacles and difficul. 
ties: they advanced as far as the 
covered way before they were per- 
ceived by the enemy; and two of 
the bodies, which belonzed to these 
divisions, descended without diff. 
culty into the ditch: as soon as this 
was accomplished, the assault of 
the breaches was attempted; but 
here they were stopped: the enemy 
had prepared such obstacles at the 
top and behind the breaches, and 
offered so determined a resistance, 
that the assailants found all their 
efforts in vain to establish them- 
selves within the place. Repeated 
attempts were made, which were 
met by the same obstacles and the 
same determined resistance: at last, 
at 12 o’clock at night, despairi 
of success in this quarter, and it 
being known that general Picton 
had gained possession of the castle, 
they were drawn off, after having 
sustained very great loss both im 
officers and men. 

The intended false attack under 
general Leith was more fortunate: 
the troops engaged in it, having 
turned an outwork, gained the 
ditch; and, climbing the “om 
bastion, established themselves 
the town itself; thus imitating 
brethren at the assault of Ciud 
Rodrigo, and converting a false at- 
tack into a real one. 

The castle, which commands the 
town, and the town itself, bemg ™ 
our possession, the governor, genet al 
Philippon, retired to fort St. Ciaristo» 
val with his staff and the femame 


i ison: further rest 
of his garrison: all fu po 
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wever, bein in vain, he 
pao on the » at of the 
th, At the commencement of the 
siege the garrison consisted of 5000 
men, 1200 of whom were killed or 
wounded during the ope:ations, be- 
sides those lost in the assault of the 
place. The British loss was very 
severe: it amuunted to 51 officers 
and nearly 600 privates killed, and 
213 officers and upwards of 2000 

ivates wounded. 

Badajos thus fell into our posses- 
gon; and notwithstanding the se- 
verity of our loss, it was a very va- 
able and important acquisition ; 
and it was captured at a very criti- 
cal conjuncture of affairs: for Soult 
was fast approaching to its relief 
with all the forces he could collect 
in Andalusia and the neighbouring 
provinces; while Marmont, in the 
north, wns threatening Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. No blame can therefore be 
hily imputed to lord Wellington 
for storming the place ; indeed the 
attack could no longer be delayed. 
The success which attended our 
operations against Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajos sufficiently proves how 
much superior we are to the French 
ia taking towns as well as in the 
feld, ‘The trenches before Badajos 
Were Onen only 12 days: on the 
25th of March the place was first 
fred on: on the same evening fort 

ma was taken; and on the 

6b of April the place was carried 
byassault, Soult, on the other hand, 
spent forty days with open trenches 
Badajos; and at the end of 

that pericd only Imaz had been. re- 
mced : it ought however to be 
—_—. that -~ force on this oc- 

“8 Was much smaller than that 
which lord Wellington had before 
iy as it amounted only to 12,000 
men, But even when this circum- 
— is taken into the account, 

Mepit of the British must be 
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allowed to be much greater than 
that of the French: there was much 
greater skill displayed in planning 
the operations of the siege, and in- 
finitely greater bravery in the as- 
sault. It may indeed be safely as- 
serted, that on no occasion was Bri- 
tish bravery manifested to greater 
advantage, or more necessary, than 
in the assault of Badajos: for the 

arrison, under the direction of 

hilippon, had almost exhausted 
the means of defence, which were 
not only very numerous and varied, 
but of such a formidable nature as 
would have appalled most troops, 
and rendered all their efforts yn- 
availing. 

As soon as Badajos came into 
our possession, lord Wellington ad- 
vanced with two divisions in quest 
of Soult, who had pushed forward 
with such rapidity, and under such 
unfavourable circumstances, as to 
have lost a great number of his 
men. soon as he heard of the 
fate of the place, which ‘he had 
hoped to have relieved, he retro- 
graded; still harassed by the Spa- 
nish guerillas, who hung on the rear 
and flanks of his army, Marmont 
continued inactive before Ciudad 
Rodrigo, being completely disap- 
pointed in the expectation, that he 
evidently formed, of drawing off 
lord Wellington from his operations 
before Badajos, to relieve that place. 
The fall of Badajos, indeed, seems 
to have alarmed the enemy very 
much, and to have disconcerted 
their plans: it even affected the 
operations of Suchet in Valencia, 
and induced him to make such pre- 
purations as would enable him to 
evacuate that province with the 
greatest ease and celerity, if cir- 
cumstances should render it neces+ 
sary. 

Soult, notwithstanding the rapi- 
dity with — retreated ba 
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he learnt the fall of Badajos, was 
not ahle entirely to’ escape lord 
Wellington. His rear was closely 
followed by the British cavalry un- 
der sir Stapleton Cotton, who came 
up with 2,500 of the enemy’s horse 
on the evening of the 11th of April 
near Villa Garcia, on the confines 
of Estremadura. Sir S. Cotton 
dispatched two brigades to attack 
them, under the command of ma- 
jor- ] Le Marchant and colonel 
Ponsonby: the French could not 
withstand the impetuosity of the 
attack, but were almost immediately 
overthrown, flying in great disorder 
and confusion towards Llerena. 
About 150 of thern were made pri- 
soners, and their loss in killed and 
wounded was very considerable. 
On the part of the British about 
50 were killed and wounded. 

On the Ilth of April Soult’s 
army left Lierena, and evacuated 
the province of Estremadura en- 
tirely, Lord Wellington, having 
thus drivea Soult to such a distance, 
and having ascertained that his 
army was in such a condition that 
it could not act offensively for some 
time, turned his thoughts towards 
Castile. Marmont still lingered 
near Ciudad Rodrigo, though as 
yet he had made no serious or 
regular attempt against that place, 
and in approaching Almeida he had 
sustained some loss, It was not 
Serefore from any apprehension 
respecting the designs or the power 
of Marmont that lord Wellingtou 
turned his thoughts towards Castile, 
but this step was necessary towards 
the accomplist.ment of the plan of 
the campaicn that he had formed 
when he first commenced it. As 
soon as Marmont understood that 
his lordship was proceeding towards 
the north, he broke up from before 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and advanced as 
far as Castel Branco; but from 
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this place he again retreated, In. 
deed in most of the movements and 
operations of this general, at this 
period of the campaign, there seems 
to have been a great degree of un. 
certainty and indecision, arising 
probably from the ignorance in 
which he was of the force and 
movements of lord Wellington, 
For some time after this no 
movements of any consequence took 
place, either by the British army 
or the enemy. Lord Wellington 
established his head quarters at 
Fuente de Guinaldo; Marmont at 
Salamanca; Drouet at Aguaza; 
and Soult at Seville: but though 
lord Wellington was stationary for 
a short time, and appeared inactive, 
his plans were silently byt regularly 
carrying into execution, ‘The first 
object of his lordship was to cut 
off the line of communication be. 
tween the French army of Portugal 
and that before Cadiz: for this 
purpose it was necessary either to 
destréy or gaig possession of the 
bridge of Almarez, on the eastern 
frontier of the province of Estre. 
madura, All the other bridges 
across the Tagus, below that of 
Arzobispo, had been destroyed; 9 
that, if this enterprise were success 
ful, the armies of the soutl and of 
Portugal would be unable to supe 
port the operations of each other. 
On this enterprise general Hill was 
dispatched: on reconnoitring the 
bridge, he found it extremely 
strong; works had been throws 
up, by the French, on both sides 
of the river; on the southern 
of which the castle and redoubts 
of Mirabete further protected it! 
by means of these defences, the only 
road by which the bridge could be 
approached was rendered very dam 
gerous. On the left bank of the 
river there was a tére-du-pont; 
above it alarge and well- constructed 





fort, contaming nine pieces-of can- 
non and a garrison of nearly 500 
men. On a height immediately 
above the bridge another fort had 


been erected, which flanked and 


ed greatly to its defence. 
“es Asi a general Hill had re- 
connoitred the bridge, and ascer- 
tained what mode and place of at- 
tack would present fewest obstacles 
and difficulties, he ordered the two 
flank columns of his army to be 
provided with ladders, with an in- 
tention that they should etcalade 
the forts if circumstances proved 
favourable. This part of the plan 
was formed under the idea and ex- 
ation that these columns would 
reach the point of attack before 
day-light, and thus take the enemy 
by surprise ; but, owing to the dif- 
ficulties which they had to encoun- 
ter in their march, they did not 
arrive in time, and this mode of 
attack was necessarily abandoned, 
It was now resolved to penetrate 
to the bridge by the mountain path, 
though by pursuing this route it 
would not be possible to make use 
of the artillery. On the evening 
of the 18th part of the army moved 
forward ; but, though they had to 
march only six miles, the columns 
could not be formed for the attack 
before day-light. It was however 
impossible now to recede, or to 
change the plan of attack; and 
general Hill, trusting to the valour 
ot his troops, orde:ed the imme- 
diate assault of the fort which pro- 
tected the works on the left bank 
of the river. The enemy were fully 
aware of the design, and prepared 
and determined to resist it with all 
their force: they opened aheavy and 
Well-directed fire from their artil- 
ty and musquetry ; but to this 
British paid no attention: their 
thoughts were solely fixed on car- 


Tying the fort by assault: nearly 
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at the same time it was escaladed 
in three places, Still the enemy 
resisted, and continued a most de. 
structive fire; and it was necessary, 
a{ter having established themselves 
in the place, for the British to have 
recourse to the bayonet: a charge 
was accordingly made; the garri- 
son could not stand it, but fled 
through the several entrenchments, 
and endeavoured to escape across 
the bridge: this, however, was im- 
practicable ; as those on the oppo- 
site side of the river, for their own 
protection, had cut. it in several 
places: the consequence was, that 
many of them leaped into the river, 
and thus perished. 

As soon as the enemy on the 
right bank perceived the fate of 
their comrades, and the success of 
the British, a panic seized them, 
and they abandoned fort Ragusa, 
flying in the greatest confusion to- 
wards Naval Moral. 

The prisoners taken on this oc- 
casion amounted to 259, includin 
the governor, one] ieutensne- celéiedl, 
and 15 other officers: a considerable 
quantity of provisions was also 
found in the fate net the bridge. 
The loss of the British was two of- 
ficers and 30 rank and file killed, 
and 13 officers and 130 rank and 
file wounded. 

By the capture of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, Badajos, and the bridge of 
Almarez, the enemy received suf- 
ficient proof of the superiority of 
the British: they had been beaten, 
where they possesssed every pos- 
sible advantage of situation; fort- 
resses had been carried without ar- 
tillery : “we had had only English 
breasts with English hearts behind 
them, to oppose to French batteries 
with great guns behind them, and 
we had proved superior.” What 
higher praise can be bestowed? 

The French were aware of the 

Z 4 importance 
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importance of the bridge of Al- 
marez ; and Marmont himself, in 
order to protect it from the attack 
of general Hill, moved from his 
positien at Salamanca to the south- 
east, about 50 miles, as far as Font- 
levroi; butin this case, as well as in 
his attempt to save Ciudad Rodrigo, 
he miscalculated the rapidity of 
British enterprise; and having learnt 
the success of general Hill he re- 
turned to his former quarters, and 
employed himself in throwing up 
additional defences round the city. 
The importance attached by the 
French to the bridge of Almarez 
was evinced by another circum- 
stance: Soult ordered the officer 
who commanded there to be shot, 
for having suffered it to fall so 
soon and so easily into the hands ot 
general Hill. 

Lord Wellington did not remain 
long inactive at Fuente Guinaldo: 
ori the 13th of June the allied army 
crossed the Agueda, and on the 
16th they reached Salamanca: at 
first it seemed probable that Mar- 
mont would have defended that 
city, and some troops were drawn 
up before it; but on the advance 
of the British cavalry they retreated 
across the Tormes, and evacuated 
the whole of it, except some forts 
which they had constructed on the 
ruins of some colleges and con- 
vents, and which they had garri- 
soned with about 800 men. It was 
necessary for the safety of the city, 
and the further purposes of the 
army, that these forts should be 
reduced; and lord Wellington gave 
the command of this enterprise to 
major-general Clinton with the 6th 
division, It soon appeared that 
Marmont was resolved to attempt 
the recapture of Salamanca, in the 
expectation that the forts would 
hold out till his approach, and that 
thus finding the army of lord Wel. 


lington partly engaged in 
ie of <a he Seale ~ 
better able to cope with it, Ag, 
cordingly he collegted his army on 
the Douro betwixt the 16th and the 
19th of June, and moved forward 
on the 20th. Lord Wellington 
drew up his forces, with the excep. 
tion of those who were employed 
against the forts, on some heights 
in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Marmont, on the appearance of 
lord Wellington’s army in this ad. 
vantageous position, hesitated in 
his purpose of giving it battle; and 
after remaining in front of it du. 
ring the whole of the 21st and part 
of the 22d, he retired on-being at. 
tacked by a division of the British 
army under the command of sir 
Thomas Graham. The French ge. 
nieral, however, still retained such 
a position as enabled him to com- 
municate with the garrisons in the 
besieged forts; and as lord Welling. 
ton could not expect their surrender 
so easily or soon while Marmont 
remained so near them, he changed 
the front of his army, and by his 
manauvres compelled him to aban- 
don them to their fate. 

While these operations and move 
ments were going on, the forts were 
regularly and vigorously besieged 
but many difhculties presented 
themselves: the forts were not only 
strong, and garrisoned by deter- 
sieall and chosen troops, but they 
were constructed in such a mapner 
as to defend each other; and though 
breaches were made in one of them 
they were nct practicable till an 
other of the forts was taken. This 
other fort it was résolved to storm; 
and major-gencral Bowes was ¢m™ 
ployed on this hazardous enterprise: 
it unfortunately did not suc 
and this gallant officer was killed: 
he was so eager for the success 


the enterprise, that he had er 
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with the storming party, and 
ied t still he was deter- 
mined to persevere ; and as soon as 
his wound was dressed he returned 
‘2 to the attack, and received a 
wound which killed him. 

On the 27th of June a practicable 
breach was effected in the princi pal 
fort; and about the sume time the 
buildings in another of the forts, 
by the fre from which the approach 
to the first was defended, were dis- 
covered to be in flames, Prepara- 
tions were immediately made to 
take advantage «f these circum- 
stances; but before the attack had 


commenced, the commander of tha , 


fort which was in flames offered 
to capitulate after the lapse of a 
certain number of hours. Lord 
Wellington refused to listen to this 
, which was evidently made 
in order to gain time to extinguish 
the ames; and returned for an- 
swer, that the forts must be im- 
mediately surrendered. The com- 
mander replied, that he was entirely 
dependent upon the governor of 
tort St. Vincent. On this, therefore, 
lord Wellington gave instant orders 
tostorm. The British army had 
now become accustomed to this 
kind of enterprise, and advanced to 
the execution of it with the utmost 
promptitude, coolness, and steadi- 
hess: the enemy appeared to have 
been rendered incapable of any de- 
termined or regular resistance, and 
before the storming party, 
ving them masters of the fort 
at the expense of very few lives. 
soon as this fort fell, the xO- 
vernor of the others offered to ca- 
pitulate on lord Wellington’s own 
: the garrison was to march 
my with the honours of war; to 
considered and treated as pri- 
a whe eS array to retain 
al miliary baggage, 

aad the soldiers their hasgene “g 
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When lord Wellington surveyed 
these forts after their surrender, he 
was surprised they had been taken 
so speedily, and with such a triflin 
loss: the enemy had been employ 
for nearly three years fn construct. 
ing the works by which they were 
defended, and for the last eight or 
nine months they had bestowed un- 
common labour and expense upon 
them; they were garrisoned b 
nearly 800 men, and armed wi 
30 pieces of artillery; and so im- 
pregnable had the enemy deemed 
them, that they had formed and 
left in them large depédts of cloth- 
ing and military stores of every 
description. Notwithstanding their 
greet strength, however, lord Wel- 
ington would have reduced them 
in a much shorter time than he did, 
had he not been obliged to send to 
the rear for a fresh supply of am- 
munition, which occasioned a delay 
of six days. 

As soon as these forts were re- 
duced, lord Wellington pushed for- 
ward, Marmont not appearing dis- 
posed to stop his progress, or even 
to wait for his approach. In the 
beginning of July the enemy crossed 
the Douro with all his forces, ree 
tiring upon Tordesillas, and leavin 
his rear guard at Rueda: this sir 
Stapleton Cotton attacked with 
great impetuosity, and compelled 
them to fall back on their main 
body. Lord Wellington, however, 
was not able to oppose any obstacles 
to the enemy’s passage of the Douro; 
and having effected this, they took 
up a strong position on that river. 

As lord Wellington was convinced 
that it was impracticable to attack 
Marmontin this position,hechanged 
his plan ; and, instead of advancing 
in the direction of Valladolid, broke 
up and withdrew, apparently threat- 
ening Madrid. Marmont about 


the same time endeavoured to carry 
into 
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into execution a scheme he had 
formed for cutting off the commu- 
nication between the British army 
and Ciudad Rodrigo; and for this 
purpose, haying been reinforced by 
the division under Bonnet, he ex- 
tended his right as far as Toro, 
employed himself in repairing the 
bridge over the Douro, and moved 
part of his army in such a direction 
as to threaten the left of the British. 
On the 17th of July Marmont had 
assembled his forces ut La Nava del 
Rey in such a position, that lord 
Wellington judged it prudent to 
provide for the retreat and junction 
of his troops; and this measure be- 
came absolutely necessary on the 
18th, when the enemy had turned 
the left flank of the British position 
ut Castrejon. Marmont being thus 
foiled in his attempt to turn the 
Jeft in such a manner as to throw 
the British army into confusion, or 
compel it to fight on disadvan- 
tageous terms, attempted to turn 
its right: of this lord Wellmgton 
was immediately aware, and took 
such measures as might enable him 
either to defeat, or, if the enemy 
should. commit any blunder in his 
movements and mancuvres, to take 
advantage of them. Several days 
were thus spent; each general be- 
ing afraid to hazard a battle, un- 
less he could gain an advantageous 
position, or perceive an opportu- 
nity of fighting on very favourable 
terms; lord Wellington constantly 
watching the movements of the 
French, and making correspondent 
movements of hisownarm¢. Had 
the British army been more nearly 
on an equality with that of the 
enemy, lord Wellington would not 
thus have declined an engagement, 
and retired before it: but the infe- 
riority was very considerable, and 
the British army was, moreover, ill 
supplied with stores, provisions, and 
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ammunition. On the Morniag of 
the 21st of July the whole British 
army was concentred on the 
Tormes; and on that day also 
the enemy moved towards the same 
river, near Huerta: so far the ene. 
my had completely failed in the 
grand object of all his movements, 
as lord Wellington still preserved 
a communication both with Sala. 
manca and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the afternoon of the 2Ist the 
enemy crossed the Tormes, and 
moved towards Ciudad Rodrigo; 
and during the two succeeding avs 
he executed a variety of evolutions 
and movements, apparently witha 
view to distract lord Wellington's 
attention, and to conceal his real 
object: the left of the British army 
seemed to be his object for a cons- 
derable time ; and towards the 
tection and defence of that lord 
Wellington directed his movements 
and efforts, but not so exclusively 
as to weaken the right, against 
which he still suspected that Mar- 
mont had designs. At last Mar 
mont, in his anxiety to outmanauvre 
the British army, neglected the pro- 

r defence of his own: he extended 
bis line to the left so far,as to weaken 
the main body considerably: this 
fault was no sooner committed than 
it was observed by lord Wellington, 
who, having been long anxious for 
an opportunity of oe him, 
determined to profit by this blunder, 
notwithstanding the enemy’s troops 
still occupied very strong grou 
and their position was well defended 
by cannon. The plan of the bate, 
and the arrangement and move: 
ments of the different divisions 
the British army, were soon ; 
the enemy’s left ve a by 
major-general Packenham wi) © 
Sd division, who, havin formed tt 
across their flanks, overthrew 


thing opposed to him: they 
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at the same time attacked in front 
by brigadier-general Bradford’s bri- 
de, the 4th and 5th divisions, 
and the cavalry under sir Stapleton 
Cotton: this attack also completely 
succeeded; the enemy being driven 
from the heights which they occu- 
in great disorder, and with 
reviderstle loss. - In consequence 
of the failure of an attack made by 
brigadier-general Pack, the enemy 
were enabled to throw some troops 
on the left of the 4th division; but 
the front of the 5th division being 
changed, they were enabled to fire 
on ibe flanks of the enemy, and 
thus compelled them to retreat. 
About this time general Beresford 
and general Leich were wounded. 
The centre and the left of the 
enemy were now most completely 
beaten; but the right, reinforced 
by the troops that had fled from 
the left, sti!l continued to resist, 
till lord Wellington directed them 
to be attacked in front, and on one 
of their flanks, when they fled with 
the greatest precipitation. It was 
now completely dark; and this cir- 
cumstance favoured the enemy in 
their fight, and proved most unfor- 
tunate to sir Stapleton Cotton, who 
was wounded by one of the British 
widiers, The-next morning the 
pursuit was renewed : the enemy’s 
rear guard were overtaken at La 
Berna, attacked and thrown into 
disorder; the cavalry flying in all 
directions, leaving the infantry to 
their fare. Such was the defeat and 
dismay of the enemy, that they fled 
with the utmost recipitation, aban- 
ng every thing that could im- 

iY progress; and in less 

than two + after the battle the 
remains of Marmont’s army had 
nearly reached Valladolid. When 
t found that lord Welling- 

ton was retreating before him, he 
sent for all the reinforcements 
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that could be spared: Joseph Bona. 
parte accordingly had marched 
from Madrid with the army of the 
north, but he was too late; he had 
the mortification to meet that army 
defeated, disgraced, and ruined, 
which he expected tohave joined and 
assisted in the defeat of the British. 

in the battle of Salamanca, 11 
pieces of cannon, 2 eagles, and 6 
colours, were taken: one general, 
$ colonels, 3 lieutenant-colonels, 
180 officers of inferior rank, and 
upwards of 7000 soldiers, were 
made prisoners. The loss of the 
enemy in killed and wounded was 
immense. Marmont himself was 
wounded early in the battle: four 
general officers were taken in the 
pursuit, besides the one that was 
made prisoner in the battle: and 
three, among whom was Bonnet, 
were wounded. 

Our loss was severe, amountin 
to 694 killed, 4,270 wounded, ae 
236 missing. Major-general Le 
Marchant was killed; and lieute- 
nant-generals Cotton, Leith, and 
Cole, and major-general Alten, 
wete wounded. 

Such was the battle of Sala- 
manca; which, whether we consi- 
der it in reference to the uncommon 
sagacity displayed by lord Welling- 
ton in taking advantage of the in- 
judicious movement of his adver- 
sary; the promptitude and skill 
with which the plan and arrange- 
ments were formed, at this critical 
moment; the intrepidity and suc- 
cess with which all these arrange. 
ments were executed; or the final 
issue of the whole; must be deemed 
the most decisive proof of the supe- 
riority of British military talent and 
bravery; and a battle to which the 
sons of Britain may always appeal 
with the proudest feelings, as chal- 
lenging a comparison with any that 
history records. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Expectations formed in this Country in consequence of the Victory of Salamanca 
—the Circumstances | onan and accompanying that Victory considered in 


a military Point ¢ 


‘iew— Movements and Plan of Lord Wellington after 


the Battle—enters Madrid— Siege of Cadiz raised—Sitate of Spain at this 
Time—The French again collect in tae North—Lord Wellington leaves Ma. 
drid—besieges Burgos— Account of the Castle of Burgos—Particulars re. 
specting the Siege—Soult advances towards the Capital—General Hill 
obliged to evacuate Madrid—A British Force arrives from Sicily at Alicant 
—blocked up there—Lord Wellington raises the Siege of Burgos, and 
marches to join General [Till—is followed by the French Army under Soabam 
—Junction of the British under Lord Wellington and General Hill, and of 
the French under Soult and Souham—the former continue their Retreat 
Ballasteros refuses to act under Lord Wellington—The British Army retire 
to the Confines of Portugal—Remarks on the Strength and Condition of the 
hostile Armies at the Close of the Campaign—-On the S:ate of Spain, 


REAT joy and expectation 

were created in England, 
when the intelligence of the victory 
of Salamanca arrived: the long 
protracted and long wished-for con- 
sequence of all our efforts in the 
peninsula was now fondly anticipa- 
ted as near at hand: nor were this 
joy and expectation without reason- 
able grounds. When the victory 
which we had gained at Salamanca 
was compared with the other victo- 
ries which British valour had won 
in the peninsula, there were many 
important circumstances which di- 


stinguished it, and seemed to pro- 


mise that its results would be more 
decisive and lasting. In all our 

revious victories, we had done 
ittle more than repulse the enemy : 
they had attacked us, and we had 
Kept our ground—bravely kept our 
ground, doubilessly ; but the con- 
sequence amounted to little more. 
In some cases we had pursued them 
for a short way; but they had in- 
variably retired in such order, and 
so soon recovered their numerical 
superiority, or taken up such a 
strong position, that the fruits of 


our victory were confined to the 
advantages we gained on the field 
of battle: glory and honour by 
these battles we had gained in abun- 
dance: we had even gained more- 
we had disciplined our troops; so 
that they had become equal in this 
respect to those of the enemy. We 
h id eees them a feeling of super 
ority : we had obtained opportun 
ties of proving or increasing the 
skill af experience of our ofiicers. 
But the nation still anxiously looked 
for the time when they would reap 
all the advantages of this improved 
discipline and skill ; and when the 
proud feeling of superiority ¥ 
our officers and soldiers felt would 
have full play, and be crowned with 
its due triumph and reward : 
time came, ‘shen the battle of Sala- 
manca was fought. The French 
army—before the battle, confident 
in its superior numerical streng® 
led on by a general in whom tt 
laced the greatest reliance 
rave and prudent skill, and wit 
nessing the English army, as if sen 
sible that it was unable to cope with 
it, retiring before it—-was we 
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end beaten in such a manner, and 
to such a degree, that it not only 
eiffered a loss of nearly one-third of 
its numbers on the field of battle, 
but fed, thus weakened, in the ut- 
most disorder and confusion. The 
hattle of Salamanca, therefore, or 
the part of the English, promised 
not a barren victory; and even 
those who, while they gloried in 
the former battles which their coun- 
had gained in the peninsula, 
lamented that they seemed not to 
forward the grand objects, either 
ef rousing the Spaniards or of ex- 
pelling the French, acknowledged 
that now their hopes were sanguine 
on these points, and that they con- 
fidently expected that lord Welling- 
ton would be the saviour of the pe- 
ainsula. Onthe other hand, those 
who had continually talked of the 
zeal of the Spanish nation, but who, 
when they were called upon to prove 
that zeal by its effects, had excused 
the Spaniards by appealing to the 
state of their country, occupied 
and a by the enemy, now 
acknowledged that, as lord Wel- 
lington had, as it were, annihilated 
one of the main armies of that ene- 
my, if the Spaniards did not step 
and exert themselves ef- 
fectually in their own cause, their 
— of them would undergo a 
hange, and their hopes of the de- 
liverance of the peninsula would 
a. fo military men 

the battle of Salamanca was parti- 
ly interestinyr and instructive : 
mancuvres of both the armies 
for several days before the battle 
discovered great skill, under the 
tion and guidance of great 
‘aution and mutual apprehension 
— part of the generals: but 
superior merit, both in the ma- 
oo previous to the battle, in 
Sh nner with which the Bri- 
commander commenced the 
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engagement, and in the evolutions 
during it, was undoubtedly on 
the side of lord Wellington. His 
object and interest were to retreat; 
his skill and attention, therefore, 
were directed to conduct his retreat 
in stich a manner, as not only to 

vent Marmont from attacking him 
to advantage, but also profit by any 
mistake which his adversary might 
commit. He had therefore to 
watch the army of the enemy, 
at the same time that he was 
directing the movements and ope- 
rations and providing for the safe 
and effectual retreat of his own, 
The object and interest of Mar« 
mont were to press on lord Wel- 
lington, but ‘not so closely as to 
bring on a battle where situation 
and circumstances were unfavour- 
able: he was sensible of the skill 
and caution of lord Wellington, and 
of the bravery of the British troops : 
this skill and caution he hoped to 
confound and perplex by the va- 
riety of his mancuvres ; and if he 
could succeed in this object, he 
trusted that his great numerical 
superiority would be a match for 
the superior bravery of the British 
army. The line of retreat offered 
Marmont frequent opportunities 
of manceuvring in such a manner 
as to conceal from lord Welling- 
ton what his real object was; whe- 
ther he intended seriously to com- 
mence a general 2ttack on the 
British army ; and, if such were his 
serious intention, on what point the 
attack would take place. But 
Marmont was not equal to the exe- 
cution of the plan he had laid 
down : this plan required not only 
to be successful, but that it should 
not prove detrimental to the party 
who had formed and were execu- 
ting it ; that while the attention of 
the British commander was divert- 


ed and distracted, the French army 
should 
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should not be put in a dangerous 
situation. Marmont seems to have 
thought that he could, by the va- 
siety and rapid change of his move- 
ments, so utterly and deeply fill the 
thoughts of lord Wellington for the 
protection and safety of his own 
army, that he would not be able to 
direct any active thought against 
the French army. In this Mar- 
mont underrated the powers of lord 
Wellington’s mind ; and it is from 
a reference to this circumstance 
that we are best able to estimate 
the great merit of lord Wellingtcn 
in the victory which he gained at 
Salamanca. This circumstance di- 
stinguished it far above his former 
victories, not less than its conse- 
quences did ; and this circumstance 
rendered it particularly interesting 
and instructive to military men. 
In his former victories, lord Wel- 
Jington had not room for the full 
display of hisanilitary genius: they 
had been won as much by the dis- 
cipline and valour of his troops, as 
by his own talents; since those ta- 
lents, from the circumstances in 
which the battles were fought, 
could only exert themselves ip» the 
evolutions necessary during the 
battles; whereas at Salamanca there 
was ample room for the display and 
exercise of military genius of the 
highest order and rarest kind. It 
has always been considered as a de- 
cisive proof of Moreau’s military 
talents, that in his celebrated re- 
treat from Germany, he conducted 
it with such skill as to be able more 
than once to turn on his pursuers, 
and to check their progress by a 
partial defeat: but he was never 
able completely to defeat and di- 
sperse the.pursuing army. In this 
Fespect, therefore, lord W ellington’s 
merit and military character seem 
supertor to Moreau’s, since he ac- 


wally engaged and destroyed that 


very army before which he was re. 
treating. In the official account 
which the French published of the 
battle of Salamanca, they in a man. 
ner acknowledged the superior skill 
of the British general ;—an acknow. 
ledgement which, in all the former 
defeats they had suffered from him, 
they had been unwilling to make, 
The circumstance to which they 
principally attribute their disasters 
at Salamanca, is the mistake of one 
of the subordinate generals ; but of 
this mistake it is evident, from their 
own account, that lord Wellington 
took not only the most prompt 
but the most effectual advantage. 
Here, then, both parties agree ; and 
from the acknowledgement of our 
enemies we are justified inclaim- 
ing for lord Wellington all that 
merit which a military man can de- 
rive from being superior to his op- 
ponent (and that opponent a man 
of no mean fame) in quickness and 
comprehension of mind; and im 
claiming for the British soldiers that 
merit which can be derived from 
the display and exercise of that de- 
gree of discipline and bravery which 
were necessary to answer the e1- 
pectation, and to carry into full 
and glorious execution the plans of 
their commander. 

As soon as Joseph Bonaparte, 
who had proceeded from Madrid 
with the army of the centre, in the 
hope of being able to effect a june 
tion with Marmont before his en 
gagement with dord Wellingt 
perceived that he was too late, 
that, in consequence of the battle 
of Salamanca, it would be neces 
sary to change his plans, he re 
turned to Segovia, after his 
vanced guard had reached Venta 
de San Raphael His object was 
by this retrograde movement, 1 
draw lord Wellington off from 


further pursuit of Marmont’s arm» 
aad 








and thus afford them an opportu. 
nity of maintaining themselves upon 
the Douro. The British general, 
however, penetrated this design, 
and did-not permit himself to be 
diverted from his main object. The 
rear guard of the defeated army re- 
mained in some strengtl: on the left 
of the Douro during the 28th and 
och of July; but they’ were at- 
tacked, and compelled to join the 
main body near Villa Vanez, aban- 
doning Valladolid. As soon as the 
army of Portugal had been thus 
driven completely froin the Douro, 
lord Wellington’s object was to 
prevent a junction between it and 
the army of the centre:_ while, 
therefore, part of the British forces 
continued the pursuit of the army 
of Portugal, lord Wellington him- 
self, at the head of the remaining 
forces, directed his movements 
against Joseph Bonaparte: both 
the French armies retired as the 
British advanced, the army of Por- 
tugal in the direction of Burgos, 
and Joseph Bonaparte in such a di- 
rection as plainly proved he meant 
to abandon Madrid, and to retire 
upon Toledo and Aranjuez. In 
order, however, to delay the ad- 
vance of the British, he left some 
forces in the pass of the Guadara- 
ma: these forces were attacked by 
the Portuguese, who succeeded 
without difficulty in gaining the 
pass: yet a very short time af- 
lerwards these same Tortuguese 
troops, when ordered to attack a 
arge division of French cavalry, 
Were seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and in their retreat. threw 
the troops in their rear into disor- 
der, It is however but justice to 
the Portnruese officers to mention, 
Mut on this occasion they behaved 
With the potest gallantry, On 
the 12th of August the left division 
Of the British army took possession 
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of the city of Madrid: a garrison 
had been left in the Retiro, which 
it was necessary to take: on the 
—e of the 13th it was invested ; 
ané alter some active approaches 
of the British in the course of the 
night, it surrendered on the 14th, 
the garrison consisting of 2506 of- 
ficers and privates: there was like- 
wise found in it a vast quantity of 
military stores. ‘ It is impossible,’” 
observes lord Wellington in his 
officivl dispatch announcing his 
entry into Madrid,—* it is impos- 
sible to describe the joy manifested 
by the inhabitants of Madrid upon 
our arrival; and 1 hope that the 
prevalence of the same sentiments 
of detestation of the French yoke, 
and of a strong desire to secure the 
independence of their country, 
which first induced them to set the 
example of resistance to the usurp- 
er, will induce them to make exer- 
tions in the cause of their country 
which will be more efficacious than 
those formerly made.” 

Certainly the British army and 
the British nation had a right to 
expect that the Spauiards would 
now exest themselves: their capital 
had been again put into their pos- 
session—won for them by the blood 
of their allies—while they had 
scarcely yet acted or suffered ia 
their own cause with any degree 
af vigour, perseverance, or success. 
What had been thus gained for 
them, it was not assuredly too much 
to expect that they would use their 
utmost and combined endeavours 
to preserve. It had been said, 
that the Spanish nation were as one 
man in their detestation of the 
French, avd in their love of their 
own individual and national jnde- 
pendence ; and yet, when had such 
detestation and such love been so 
utterly without visible signs or cor- 
responding conduct? Britain was 


willing 
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willing to make every allowance for 
the degradation that their nation- 
al character had suffered during a 
long series of weak monarchs: yet 
in the course of nearly four years of 
revolutionary warfare,energy ought 
to have been infused into their cha- 
racter; their talents and virtues, 
if they had any, ought to have 
emerged. Britain was willing to 
make due allowance for their want 
of military discipline and expert- 
ence, and for the hostile armies by 
which they were overwhelmed : 
but in four years discipline and ex- 
perience ought to have been ac- 
quired; and British troops had 
proved that the common enemy 
was not invincible :—they had done 
more—by the battle of Salamanca, 
they had dispersed one of the prin- 
cipal armies of the enemy, and 
opened a field for the exertions of 
the Spaniards themselves. 

A few days before lord Welling- 
ton entered Madrid, a large body 
of troops under general Maitland 
arrived at Alicant from Sicily: it 
wasexpected that theirarrival would 
hasten the consummation of the 
plan now generally thought to be 
practicable, that by keeping Suchet 
and Soult in check in the south of 
Spain, these generals would not be 
able to advance against lord Wel- 
lington, and thus his lordship would 
have ample time and opportunity 
to complete his operations in 
the north. But before general 
Maitland’s force could be effectual, 
it was necessary that it should be 
joined by the Spaniards; and un- 
fortunately, just about the time of 
its landing, the Spanish general 
O'Donnel was completely defeated 
by the French under Harispe: in 
consequence of this, the enemy were 
enabled to block general Maitland 
up in Alicant. This army during 
the whole of the Campaign was ut- 


terly useless, sometimes 

disasters of the Spanish, aa - 
stinacy of their generals, and some. 
times from the inexperience and in. 
activity of its own commander ; 59 
that it continued at Alicant, erciz. 
ing the indignation of the Britishna. 
tion and the ridicule of the enemy, 
The first fruit of the victory of 
Salamanca was the restoration of 
Madrid to the Spaniards: the se. 
cond was the raising of the siege of 
Cadiz. Soult, who commanded 
the French armies in Andalusia, 
and upon whose position in the 
neighbourhood of Seville the safety 
of the force that besieged Cadiz de. 
pended, thought it prudent, as sooa 
as he heard of the battle of Sah. 
manca, and of the advance of lord 
Wellington to Madrid, to make 
preparations for evacuating that 
part of Spain. His situation was 
indeed critical; and though he 
was undoubtedly a general of very 
considerable talents, and had under 
him a numerous army, yet he was 
sensible that only quickness of 
movement could extricate him from 
his difficulties. General Hill with 
a large British force was on the 
confines of Estremadura; a Spa 
nish army was on the Niebla; and 

Ballasteros, constantly active, 
constantly repairing his defeats by 
his zeal, perseverance, and activity, 
was on the Ronda. _ Besides these 
hostile troops with which Soult was 
in a manner surrounded, it was ne 
cessary for him either to keep open 
a direct and constant communics 
tion with the lines before Cadiz, or 

to withdraw the forces from 
siege of that city altogether. He 
was not long in paper his 
plan: before he moved, he ad- 
dressed his army in language which 
unusual 


for its sincerity was ra 
from a French general. He a 


knowledged that “ nin ‘thea 
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befallen the imperial eagle,” —al- 
lading to the defeat of Marmont s 
army ; but he cheered and animat- 
ed his own troops with the belief, 
that they were destined to avenge 
these misfortunes. After this ad- 
dress, Soult moved in such a man- 
ner as indicated an intention to eva- 
cuate Andalusia; and, as a con- 
sequence of this movement, the 
French troops before Cadiz on the 
Qh of August raised the siege of 
that city. 

It may be proper to state the 
condition of Spain at this moment: 
Gallicia, Leon, and the. Asturias 
were completely freed from the do- 
minion and the presence of the 
French: the enemy had made 
such movements in Biscay for the 
urpose of joining the remains of 

farmont’s army, as indicated the 
lan of abandoning that province : 

fadrid, the greater part of New 
Castile, and La Mancha, by the vic- 
tory of lord Wellington, had been 
freed from the yoke of oppression : 
Soult ‘was evar uating Andalusia ; 
the French still retained Murcia 
and Valencia, where Suchet, a ge- 
neral of very great enterprise, and 
hitherto of ver Y great success, Com- 
manded a considerable body of 
ttoops: in Navarre, the partisan 
Mina was indefativable in attack- 
mg the enemy; he harassed them 
continually ; he cut off their strag- 
gang pares and their provisions ; 
be had even in more ta one in- 
stance penetrated into France, car- 
fying into the country of the ene- 
My desolation and terror: Arragon 
Was partly freed from the French, 
and partly occupied by them: the 
Catalans were distinguishing them- 
~~ os for that spirited and active 
artare that had handed down the 
hame of their ancestors with such 
our; and though they had not 


able to free thei r 
r pr ce 
1819. province {rom 
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the French, yet they had rendered 


their abode in it most destructive. 
Such was the picture of Spain at 
this time, and when viewed in this 
light it was certainly most flattering 
and promising. But it is necessary 
to place it in another point of view, 
and to consider the forces which 
the enemy still possessed in the pe- 
ninsula, and the means which the 
British and Spaniards had to drive 
them out of it. The view we have 
just taken of Spain proves that the 
French had not yet been able to ef- 
fect their purpose: it proves, that 
of a considerable part of the coun 
try they had no possession, and 
that the country which they ac- 
tually possessed was held ona very 
precarious tenure. But this view 
says more for the spirit and activity 
of the guerillas than of the regular’ 
army of Spain; and we have re- 
peatedly given it as our opinion, 
that though the guerillas may be 
able to prevent the French from 
conquering the peninsula, they will 
never be able to drive them out of 
it. The force of the enemy, even 
after the defeat which they suffered 
at Salamanca, may be estimated at 
150,000: these troops were under 
Clausel (who with Caffarelli had 
taken the command of the wreck 
of Marmont’s army ), Suchet, Soult, 
and Joseph Bonaparte. Hitherto 
the French had injured their cause 
by their armies not acting together 
in the execution of one plan; this 
blunder they now seemed deter- 
mined to avoid. Soult, in evacu- 
ating Andalusia, evidently intended 
to press forward on Madrid ; while 
Marmont’s army, now collected 
and reinforced by troops from Bis- 
cayy Kc. advance! in the direction 
of Burgvos: iord Wellin; ton they 
thus hoped would be placed in a 
critical situation, aad be compeiled 
to retire from Madrid in order to 
SA attack 
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attack or watch the army of Mar- 
mont. But before the French 
could execute this plan, it was ne- 
cessary they should make great sa- 
crifices: one they had already 
made, in raising the siege of Cadiz. 
As soon as the British troops in 
this city were set free, they marched 
in the direction of Seville, for the 
purpose of harassing Soult’s re- 
treat. ‘This general seems to have 
had some intention of defending 
and preserving Seville, and accord- 
ingly he left his rear guard, con- 
sisting of about 3 or 4000 men, in 
that city; but upon the approach 
of the British from Cadiz they 
evacuated it: and thus rhe capital 
of Andalusia was restored to the 
Spaniards. 

In consequence of Marmont’s 
army resuming offensive opera- 
tions, lord Wellington judged it 
proper to leave Madrid on the Ist 
of September: it was hoped, how- 
ever, that the army under general 
Hill would be sufficient to protect 
the capital from any force that 
Soult might br nly 2rainst it, Lord 
Wellington had been blamed, and 


} 
With some appearance of reason, 


for continume inactive im Madrid 

. ee ’ ’ y 

for such a lke via of time. From 

hie lordshin’s character . 

Ws UTUSIIp ’ Rdbbeha wn a \ ; mus 
. , , 

suppose, that thouch he was not 


engaged in military operations, | 
was not thereforeidle ; that duri: 
, hh 


“o> 
eh 


his Say mm toe capil 


ployed in organiv 


C WAS CMe 
the civil af- 
fairs of Spain, and in endeavouring 
to enable the Spaniards to draw all 


; 
. . . . . 
the beneficial ¢ tects trom the re. 
storation of their capital which it 
. 4 1} as . 
Was Capobie of affordin r, But 1c 
may be questioned, whether all at- 
tention to civu atta s on the part 
qs j Iu v\ Cla PO } moos Nn ry” yhave 
been postponed till the enemy were 
compictely driven out of the perin. 
4a 3 and at any rate, whether the 


possibility of Madrid again faltin 
into their hands ought not to have 
been carefully avoided, 

On the 7th of September lord 
Wellington arrived at Valladolid, 
and on the 10th he moved on te 
Cigales; on the 12th he esta. 
blished his head-quarters at Tor. 
quemada. The French army re. 
tired slowly before him, being 
never more than two leagues in ad. 
vance. «ss lord Wellington had 
been obliged to quit Madrid and 
return to the north of Spaia, he 
seemed resolved now to complete 
that which it was supposed he had 
completed before—the destruction, 
or eapulsion from the peninsula, of 
Marmont’s army; he therefore 
pashed on in pursuit of them with 
as much celerity as possible. They 
took the line of Burgos: it was 
therefore thought necessary to ree 
duce that place before the pursutt 
of the enemy was followed up. 
Soon afier lord Wellington ad 
vanced into the north of Spain, he 
was jowed by the Galiician army; 
and the number of troops that at 
tually joined him, compared with 
the strength which that army was 
represented to he of, will abundant 
ly serve to point out how little re 
lance can be placed on the state 
ments of the Spaniards respecting 
the condition or the strength of 
their armies. ‘ihe Callician army 
was always represented to constst 
$0,000 men ; and these troops were 
said to be well disciplined, well pro 
vided with every thing, and com 
manded by able and experienced 
cficers. In fact, only 10,000 ™ 
fantry and 3CO cavalry joined lord 
Wellington ; and his lordship soa 
found that he had been deceives 
not only respecting Use numene 
strength of this army, but also re 
specting the efficiency of the men 
and oificers, The situaton @ 
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Spain was now again critical: the 
French had succee ted i in their plan 
eo far, as to have obliged lord Wel- 
lington to quit Madr: id. This city 
was indecd not left incovered, as 
gener: al Hill on the I4th of Sep- 
tember had already advanced to 
Truxillo, uy was hastening to its 
defence : a on the-other hand, 
Joseph Bonaparte 
was coilect ting such reintores men ts 
as mi! af render it dovbtfal whether 
Madrid would be safe, even under 
the rdenetion of general Hill. 
Sach was the state of the centre of 
Spain at this time ; nor was the si- 
tuation of the north in reality less 
critical : the rematns of Marmont’s 
army, though collected and rein- 
forced, were not able, es to 
stand before lord Wellington ; and 
t his lord =p rots S| nee: ‘ily re- 
duce Burgos, he ht advance 
agawst them, and com| pel them to 
reireat even to the Pyrennees before 
they could resume offensive opera- 
tons, But seis thing depended 
upon the fall Burgos; and to 
tis object, therefore, lord Welling- 
ton directed his attention and ef. 
borts, 

On the 16th of September, Ba ir- 
mont’s army 


ook joined b 
Ve 


t “/\ ‘ pe 
about OO ‘tron ry 


took up a ver} favourab le position 
oe valley thr ugh whi he pops 
Wellington mM must pass, in order to 
reach burcos: on the followine 
rh they were driven from it to 
ne heights c] etothe city, through 
w nich they re tired int) he course of 
the night, Nothing now preventec { 
the Brit ish commander from come 
MENCiA 7 his ope rations ag. “inst 
Bur; 20s ; the city was in capable of 
defer ce; but the French h ad ren 
dered the « cas! le 
t! Lis cas le e! 
the ne vh| 


very strong ; and 
tectuall iy commanded 
. vouring river and roads. 
des rt tify I ig the 
castle, the 
ber 
My had stren gthened the ad- 
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joining hill of St. Micl ael’s with 
out-works: these it was necessary 
to carry before the fortress could 
be reduced. «As lord Wellington 
Was anxious to lose as little time as 
possible before this place, he or- 
deréd the out-works on the hill of 
St. Michael’s to be stormed: these 
orders were executed with great 
bravery and success: but as it was 
done in the night, there was some 
mistake and confusion tn the ma- 
neeuvres, in consequence of which 
the British loss in killed and wound.- 
ed amounted to upwards of 300 
men; and of 500 French who were 
stationed in the works, only 63 
were taken. The capture of these 
works enabled lord Wellington 
more accurately to ascertain the 
streneth of the castle of Burgos ; 
ind it was discovered to be tn such 
a state of defence as threatened 
lone and formidable resistance, 
Bar: OS) which long continued to 
enjoy splendour and preeminence as 
the « apital of Old Cast = has for 
the last two centuries.declined from 
its prosperity, and is now a gloomy 
Te rernhir town, containing only 
about for SOOO inhabitants. It-is 
surrounded by walls, and built on 
a declivity, formme the right bank 
of the river Arlanzon, over which 
are thrown Uiree ae bric Ives con- 
necting the town with the pleasant 
suburb of L a Beza. On the brow 
of the adjacent hill stands an ane 
cient castle, which had m en Te. 
paired and stren; rthened with works 
by the French ; and beyond this is 
another small hill called St. Mi- 
chaei’s, whereon a horn-work had 
been erected, which was carried by 
storm. ‘The castle is a lofty square 
building of solid masonry, and 
commands the hill of St. Michael’s, 
which in return overlooks the outer 
defences of the former. Adjoining 
to the castle is a church, which the 


2A2 French 
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French converted into a fort ; and 
both these are included within three 
distinct lines of circumvallation, 
the whole forming a fortress of an 
oblong figure. All these three 
lines it was necessary successively 
to carry, before the castle could be 
taken. After getting possession of 
St« Michael’s hill, our engineers 
directed their approaches on the 
right, and erected a battery, which 
commanded the outer line of the 
works connecting the fortress with 
the town. This line was escaladed 
onthe night of the 22d, at two 
points, by a British and Portus 
guese detachment; the former of 
whom advanced so far, that on the 
failure of the Portuguese attack it 
was not without great difficulty 
withdrawn. ‘The commander ot 
the fortress had long acted under 
Caffarelli, and had received positive 
orders to hold out to the last ; the 
importance of the post being strong- 
ly felt by both parties. Until it was 
reduced, the French army might re- 
main sately at Briviesca, a walled 
city only six leagues distant, and 
separated from the plain of Bure 
gos by a lofty mountain; at the 
next stage beyond which, on the 
road towards Fiance, is the tre- 
mendous pass of Pancorbo, secur- 
ing the approach to the Ebro. 

The enterprise and determination 
of the governor of the castle of Bur- 
Os Were soon manifested in a man- 
ner that proved very prejudicial to 
the operations of the besiegers : two 
sorties wer. made on the head of the 
sap, between the interior and CX- 
terior lines; and in each of these 
sorties the British works were ma- 
terally mnjured. Inthe last sortie, 
which took placeatthree inthe morne 
ing ot the 8th of October, major 
Cocks, field officer of the trenches, 
was killed in the act of rallying the 
troops who had been driven ig 


Lord Wellington considered his 
loss, as one of the greatest import 
ance to the army, and to his ma- 
jesty’s service, Notwithstanding 
the success of these sorties, the be- 
siegers established themselves with- 
in 100 yards of the enemy’s inte. 
rior line, and effected a breach 
in another part of the same line, 
where the troops estublished them: 
selves: at the same time, mines 
were carrying on under ground 
with great dispatch. This promp- 
titude and energy, joined to the 
recollection of what the Brittsli had 
done before Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, led the nation to the con 
fident hope that they should soon 
hear of the fall of Burgos, and of 
the advance of lord Wellington ina 
pursuit of Marmont’s army. 

On the I Ith of Oct. the new mine 
which had been formed was explod- 
ed, the breaches were immediately 
stormed and the lines escaladed 
by our troops: the guards and the 
infantry of the German legion sit 
ceeded so far as to enter the works} 
but they were unable to sustain the 
heavy fire from the castle, and were 
compelled to retire with the loss of 
about 100 men. In the mean time 
Souham, who had taken the com 
mand of Marmont’s army, wasad- 
vancing in very considerable force, 
with an evident intention of raising 
the sicge, or of compelling lord 
Wellington to fight at a disadvat- 
tape. On the L3th the enemy a 
tacked the British out-posts, but 
were repulsed: and on the 1%h 
the whole French army came 0p 
close to Burgos. This movement 
ef the army under Souham rand 
made in consequence of the pia 
which Soult had formed for rega 
ing possession of Madrid. ¢ 
21st of October lord Wellingto? 
received information from - 
Hill, that the enemy under = 
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and Suchet had approached the 
in such superior force, as to 
render it prudent to evacuate Ma- 
drid; in order to support gen. Hill, 
his lordship broke up from betore 
Burgos, and retired towards the 
Douro followed close by the French 
army under Souham. On the 23d 
the British had approached Valla. 
dolid, when there was a very severe 
affair in the neighbourhood of ‘Tor- 
quemada: the contest lasted a 
considerable time, and with various 
success, till the German legion 
coming in contact with the French 
repulsed them with very great loss. 
At this period Soult’s corps was 
estimated at 45,000 men ; Joseph 
Bonaparte’s at 12,000; and Su- 
chet’sat 15,000; but as it was ne- 
cessary to keep a strong force in 
Valencia and Murcia, the army 
when advanced under Soult against 
Madrid probably did not exceed 
50,000 men. Souham, who was 
following lord Wellington, had 
about $5,000 effective men, of 
whom about 3000 were cavalry. 
With respect to the British, about 
18,000 men, consisting of the Ist, 
Sth, 6th, and 7th divisions, were 
with lord Wellington : besides these 
British troops, his lordship had 
with him two Portuguese bri- 
gades, and a few Spanish troops : 
the whole of the British cavalry 
were also with him, except one 
brigade of English dragoons, the 
German hussars, 2 heavy brigade, 
and a Portuguese brigade, amount- 
mg altogether to 2000 men, who 
Were with sir Rowland Hill. This 
general had under him about 20,000 
effective British, consisting of the 
4d, $d, and 4th divisions, besides a 
"ge Corpsof Portuguese,and about 
HN) Spaniards who had accom- 
panied colonel Skerret from Seville. 
he British ministry were aware 
at it would be impossible for lord 
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Wellington to carry on the siege of 
Burgos, and defend himself against 
the french army under Souham, at 
the same time; and therefore they 
had sent up reinforcements to him. 
But, ti conformity to their usual 
plan, these reinforcements were 
sent out by piece-meal, and too late 
to be of any service; for a consi- 
derable part of them which had 
been landed at Corunna, and had 
begun their march towards Burgos, 
were compelled to return to the 
former place, in consequence of 
the raising of the siege of the latter 
city, a of the elimina of the 
French. 

Bitter and dreadful was the dis- 
appointment of the British nation, 
when they learnt that the capital of 
Spain was again in the hands of the 
enemy; that the siege of Burgos 
was raised, and that the hero of Sa- 
lamanca was obliged to act on the 
defensive, and was actually pursued 
by thatarmy which he had beaten. 
Blame was thrown on ministers by 
most people, and on lord Welling- 
ton by afew: it was said that the 
war in the peninsula had been 
starved ; that a miserable economy 
had prevented us from reaping the 
fruits of the victory of Salamanca; 
that if 10,000 men had been sent 
out to reinforce lord Wellington’s 
army immediately after that vice 
tory, when the whole mechanism 
of the French military government 
in Spain was unhinged, that me- 
chanism could never have been re- 
paired ;-—-whereas the army of Mar- 
mont, driven to the very banks of 
the Ebro, had there doubled his 
numbers by reinforcements from 
France; and Soult, who in conse- 
quence of that victory had been 
compelled to evacuate Andalusia, 
was now in a state to pursue Lavy 
Hill, after having retaken Madrid. 
With respect to she conduct of lord 
2A3 Welling- 
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Wellington, it was said that his 
delay at Madrid had given time and 
opportunity for the enemy to re- 
crait their armies, and to digest 
their plans; and that he had not 
displayed his usual pradence and 
circumspection in conducting the 
siege of Burgos : he had formed a 
very erroneous estimate of its 
strength ; and relying on this esti- 
mate, he had attempted to take it 
before his heavy artillery had come 
up:—when he was made sensible 
that it was much stronger than he 
had con} ctured, he endeav: ured 
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through: if at this time lord 
Wellington had had the command 
of such a numerous army us would 
have enabicd him at once tT have 
pursued the beaten enemy to com- 
plete destruction, or ull they had 
‘crossed the Pyrennees, and to bave 
vdvanced and taken possession of 


t 
th of Spain must have ‘been 
placed in am perilous situation. 
‘Lhe grand object of our mini 
while they think pt 


Madrid, the French forces in the 


the war in pain, ought to be to 
? }, . — eyes } ’ } 
rouse the Opani people and go 
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vernment ; to convince them that 
Britain is superior "to France, not 
only in the field of bate, but ig 
conducting a whole campaign. But 
these objects gannot be secur d, if 
our successes are but temporary, if 
the Spaniards cannot depend upon 
our keeping what we gain. As has 
been already remarked; this was of 
most material consequence as it 
respected the capital of Spain: if 

escuing it from the French hada 


tendency to rouse and encourage 
the ppantaras, assuredly permuttiag 
1t to fall again into the hands of the 


enemy must have depressed their 
hopes of success, and their confi- 
dence in Britain, much lower thanit 
had been betore lord Wellington 
entered Madrid. Lord Wellington, 
in his official dispatch, aller ane 
nouncing that he had raised the 
siege of urgos, expresses his dis 
appomtment in very plain language. 
“i felt severely the sacritice I was 
thereby obliged to make :” im ane 
other place he mentions his & li- 
mited means,”’ intimating that, if 
his force had been lirger, he should 
not have been compelled to rate 
the siege. During the retreat which 
his lordship thus reluctantly come 
menced, the British army displayed 
its wonted steadiness and bravery; 
the French pressing close upon it 
aud at one time with such superior 
force as to oblige one part of the 
British army to change its route. 
On the Q7th of October the British 
were posted on the left of the Pisu 
erga, and on the same day the 
french crossed the Carrion an 

formed their army on the heights 
opposite to the British position. Qa 
the following day they endeavoured 
to gain possession of the bridges, 
with such superior force, that it was 
judged prudent to blow up one of 
them, and break up from the Pisue 


erga and cross the Douro ; which 
was 
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was effected with little loss. The 
enemy: still pressed | hard on the 
British. Lord Wellington had giver 
orders for a Germap regiment to 
take post on the ruins ef* the bridge 
of Tordesillas, but this regiment 
was obliged to give way. No time 
was now to be lost, the enemy’s 
whole army was in march towards 
Tordesillas. Lord Weillingjon, in 
this crisis, resolved to occupy some 
heights between Rueda and Tor- 


desillas, and opposite the ruins of 


the bridce. While lord Wellington 
was retreating in this direction, he 
had sent orders to gen. Hill to break 
up from his position on the Jacama 
on the 29th of October, and to ar- 
rive on the Adaga by the Sd or 4th 
of November: these orders were 
punctually obeyed, and on the 5th 
the two British armies joined at 
Rueda. Nothing now prevented 
the junction of Soult and Souham; 
and accordingly having etlected 
this, they directed their movements 
in such a manner as they hoped 
would enable them to turn the 
flanks of lord Weliington’s army : 
for this purpose their main body 
advanced to Toro and Zamara, to 
turn the leit flank, and Soult 
marched on Avila to turn the right. 
Inconsequence of these movements, 
lord Wellington put his whole force 
m motion, and retired on Sala- 
manca: his lordship hoped that he 
should be able to maintain the 
strong heights of St. Christophal, 
infront of that city : but the united 
armies of Soult and Souham were 
© very superior, and pressed on 
bim so hard, that he was obliged 
to evacuate it, and to continue his 
retreat. 

At this time the. French were 
posted at Alba, and lord Welling- 
ton, thinking they might be at- 
tacked wich acvantage, made pre- 
Paratious and movements with 
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that object: but on reconnoitring 
their position more closely and at- 
tentively, he found it very strong, 
both by nature and art, and he ob- 
served at the same time that their 
cavalry was moving in sucha di- 
rection as threatened to cut off his 
communication with Ciudad Ro- 
drizo: on this place, therefore, 
his lordship marched, crossing the 
Zunguen in three columns, and 
passing the enemy’s left flank. 
During this movement gen. sir 
Edward Paget was taken prisoner : 
he commanded the centre column 3 
and the roads having been much 
injured by the heavy and continual 
rains, there was an interval between 
the Sth and 7thdivisions.of infantry. 
Sir Edward rode to the rear alone 
to discover the cause of this inter- 
val, and, missing his road, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

While the French were thus 
pressing upon the British army, 
and depriving them of part of 
the fruits of the victory ot Sala- 
manca, the Spaniards were of lit 
tle service. ‘he Spanish governs 
ment indeed had appointed lord 
Wellington generalissimo of their 
forces, and in this capacity his 
lordship had suggested the pro- 
priety of Ballasteros marching his 
trocps into La Mancha, and hangs 
ing uponthe enemy’s left flank. Had 
this been done, in all probabiliy 
the fortune of the war would have 
been changed :—at any rate, had 
Ballasteros ebeyed these directions, 
the British force, which had come 
from Sicily, and which was still in- 
actively cooped up in Alicant, might 
have been set tree, and acted in 
unison with lord Wellington. But, 
Ballasteros positively refused to 
obey the orders which were sent to 
him, or to acknowledge lord Wel- 
lington as his commanding officer; 
or as generalissimo of the Spanish 
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forces : he complained in bitter and 
indignant terms,—that after hav- 
ing brought his army into a state 
of comparatively good discipline,— 
after having much increased its 
numbers,—and after having been 
indefatigable and often successful 
in his attacks on the enemy, he 
should now be deprived of his com- 
mand, and placed under the orders 
of a foreigner. Of Ballasteros’s 
atriotism there can be no doubt; 
but, like too many of the Spanish 
generals and nobles, there was 
something in his feelings and mind 
superior to the love of his country: 
he permitted a mean jealousy to 
rankle in his bosom: he preferred 
secing his country desolated, per- 
haps subdued by the French, to 
seeing it liberated, it that liberation 
were to be effected by a foreign 
power. The Spaniards either were 
not able, or knew not how, to ef- 
fect their own deliverance ; for up- 
wards of four years they had been 
struggling against the French, and 
would have been repeatedly over- 
whelmed, had it not been for Bri- 
tish co-operation—if co-operation it 
may be called, where the British 
did every thing, and the Spaniards, 
if active, were as frequently active to 
no purpose, or even to the injury of 
their cause, as to its benefit. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and notwithe 
standing they witnessed what the 
Portuguese troops had been made 
under British officers, they refused 
to follow their example ; and the 
conduct of Ballasteros, though cen- 
sured and punished by the govern- 
ment, was applauded by many 
leading ren, and his fate pitied. 

_ Lord Wellington continued to re- 
tire before the enemy till he arrived 
at the place from which he had 
commenced the campaign at the 
beginning of the year, In vain did 
Soult artempt to harass his retreat, 


or to compel him to fight ander diss 
advantageous circumstances: the 
British general discovered that his 
talents were equal to what necessity 
now required of him ; and though 
the weather was dreadful, and from 
this causeit was computed that more 
suffering was endured by the army 
than during the retreat of sir John 
Moore, yet there was no disorder 
or confusion; nothing was lost, 
nor could the enemy boast of a 
single trophy. | 

At the close of this campaign, 
which began with such splendour, 
which held out such flattering ex- 
pectations, and which terminated 
without any other substantial be. 
nefit but the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajos, it may 
not be improper to take a view ot 
the forces of the contending parties 
since their numbers were increased 
on both sides subsequently to the 
lastestimate which we gave of them, 
and they were likewise now differ- 
ently disposed. Exclusively of the 
armies which were wholly occu- 
pied by the desultory warfare of 
the Spaniards, viz. those of Caf- 
farelli, Decaen, &c. in Biscay, Na- 
varre, Arragon, and Catalonia, 
the French forces opposed to the 
English were about 104,000 men; 
of these 72,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry were under the command 
of Soult, who directed the armies 
which were formerly under Joseph 
Bonaparte and Souham. Suchet, 
in the south of Spain, still retained 
with him 18,000 infantry and 4000 
cavalry. Opposed to these were, at 
the utmost, 66,000 British, Ger- 
man, and Portuguese. Lord Wel- 
lington and general Hill had un 
der them 31,000 British and Ger 
mans, viz. 27,000 infantry and 
4000 cavalry : besides these, there 
were with those generals 21, 


Portuguese, making up - ny 
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$2,000: at the close of the cam- 
‘on, reinforcements were coming 
to lord Wellington from Great Bri- 
tainand Sicily, which would increase 
his army to nearly 60,000 men. 
The British army, W hich had been 
so long blocked up at Alicant, was 
laced under the command of ge- 
neral Clinton, and was calculated 
at about 6000 men. Of the French 
army,a large proportion were very 
young, being of the last class of 
conscripts ; among the prisoners 
taken were boys of sixteen years 
ofage. With respect to the equip- 
ment of the opposing armies, the 
French were much superior in point 
ofartillery. Soult alone had 180 
pieces of cannon with him. In point 
of cavalry, the French were un- 
doubtedly numerically superior to 
the British; but the British caval- 
ry were as certainly individually 
superior to the French. So far as 
regarded the provisions of the ar- 
mies, it is to be remarked that, 
though in the country of an ally, 
the British found much more dif- 
ficulty in obtaining full and regular 
supplies than the French did. ‘This 
arose from two causes: in the first 
owes the commissariat of the 
French is on a better footing, there 
is More plan and arrangement in it, 
aswellas more experience and acti- 
vity, than in the British. It may 
be admitted, that by the exertions 
and suggestions of lord Weilington 
the British commissariat had been 
much improved : new regulations 
essential necessity and service 
had been introduced. Indeed, on 
its old footing, it would have been 
absolutely impossible that the mili- 
tary operations of the peninsula 
theuld have been carried on even 
enasmall scale, and for a short 
3 > ee ey ; but then there wer 
a d oe faults in the commis- 
‘at, which all lord Wellington’s 
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attention could not remove. So 
necessary is influence considered at 
the fountain-head of government, 
that all regard to the public service 
or benetit is frequently abandoned, 
for the sake of securing or extend- 
ing it; and persons were appoint- 
ed to the commissariat, under 
the operation of this disgraceful 
cause, by no means qualified to ful- 
fil the duties of their situation, in 
respect either of talents, experience, 
or knowledge. In the second place, 
the English commissariat, were it 
formed on the most perfect plan, 
and constantly and completely filled 
by persons who were both willing 
and able to carry that plan into 
regular and full execution, could 
never be so efficient as a French 
commissariat: the English have too 
many scruples about them: they 
hesitate and doubt, and feel qualms 
of conscience when they should act ; 
they beg the inhabitants to supply 
them with provisions, when they 
should seize them; and thus they 
are not only imposed upon, but 
they are unable to procure the ne- 
cessary supplies in time. While 
war exists, it ought to be conducted 
in thatmanner which willensure sue. 
cess; for this is obviously the only 
method by which it can be termi- 
nated, and the’ blessings of a safe 
and honourable peace restored ; it 
is therefore a blind and paltry hu- 
manity, which would shrink at the 
commission of some violence, if by 
that violence much greater cruelty 
and misery could be avoided or 
shortened. Let us contrast the 
conduct of the French and British 
in the peninsula, with respect to 
the mode in which they cbtained 
supplies from the country. The 
French at once, with the utmost 
promptitude, took what they want- 
ed, and paid for it at their own 
price: the inhabitants, a 
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this, did not attempt to deny or 
conceal what they had ; they knew 
it would be of no avail; that, in 
fact, they would be thus injuring 
themselves, since they would, in 
this case, obtain no payment for 
what wag taken fromthem. The 
English, fighting in the cause of 
Spain, naturally believed that the 
Spaniards would cheerfully contri- 
bute to the support of their army ; 
they therefore contented themselves 
with asking for supplies, and paid 
liberally for them: but the Spa- 
niards, though very willing that 
we should fight for d a and very 
anxious to get rid of the French, 
were not equally disposed to assist 
the cause of their own battles, or 
to contribute to their own deliver- 
ance, if sacrifices were required of 
them. ‘The consequence was, that 
in every campaign that the British 
have hitherto fought in the penin- 
sula, the French army has been, on 
the whole, well supplied, while the 
British has been generally short 
of supplies. 

But we have been drawn away 
by this subject from the-main pur- 
pose Of our present sketch, which 
was to exhibit the comparative 
force and the situation of the con- 
tending armies in the peninsula at 
the close of the year 1812. We 
have already noticed the main 
armies; but there are others to 
which we must pay some attention, 
m order to render our statement 
correct, 

The army of Gallicia, which, to 
th@number of about 10,000 men, 
we noticed as having joined lord 
Wellington, separated from him 
when active operations ceased, and 
marched into the province from 
which it takes its name, where it 
Went imto winter-quarters. A Spa- 
nish division, under the command 
of don Carlos d’Espagne, was 
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placed in Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
near it. ‘This important fortress 
was also guarded by Murillo’s bri. 
gade, and by a body of cavalry 
under Penne Villamur. The Br. 
tish ministry, in order to reinforce 
lord Wellington, had sent out the 
life guards,—a body of men, it 
would have been supposed, by no 
means fit for active service, 
cially in such a country as the pe. 
ninsula, where great hardships were 
to be undergone, supported by 
very spare diet: this remark is at 
least as applicable.to the horses as 
the men. However, they were sent, 
either because they were thought 
fit for the service, or because there 
were no other forces that could be 
spared. At the close of the year 
they had not joined lord Wellington, 
though they had arrived in Porw- 
gal; and having ‘been sent at such 
an unfavourable season, both men 
and horses had suffered very much 
during the vofage. 

Such was the relative state of the 
hostile forces in the peninsula at 
the close of the year 1812: and 
from this account it will be per 
ceived that the French had still a 
very formidable force, and were im 
fact much superior to the alliess 
there were other circumstances, t00 
whicheither rendered their situation 
better, or lord Wellington’s worst. 
In the first place, the whole plan 
of the war seemed to have been 
changed on the part of the French. 
In our former volumes, we have 
frequently remarked on the com 
trast exhibited by the plan which 
Bonaparte followed in Spain, 
the plan on which he conduc 
his military operations m 0 
parts of Europe. The distinguish 
ing characteristic in all the mie 
litary plans where he himself had 
been engaged in their executes 
was simplicity, and the et 
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with all his force at one object ; that 
‘ect, indeed, of the greatest im- 
ce, the attainment of which 

ght with it all other minor ob- 
‘ects. But in Spain his forces were 
divided and scattered: it was 
abundantly obvious, that till the 
English were decidedly beaten and 
driven out of the peninsula, he 
could not expect to obtain what he 
desired ; and yet, instead of bear- 
ing down with all his forces against 
the British army, he never met 
them with a much superior force, 
but directed part of his attention 
means against them, and part 
against the Spaniards, who must 
*have fallen if the British had been 
sebdyed. This plan was acted oh, 
till Soult took the command im 
Spain: he immediately abandoned 
it} and bore down with all the dis- 
= force. against lord Wel- 
ington, fortunately without suc- 
cess as to his main object: but the 
excellence of this new plan was 
clearly shown, by his being enabled, 
when acting according to it, to strip 
lord Wellington of nearly all his 
conquests, and to compel him to 
retire to the borders of Portugal. 
In the second place, lord Welling- 
ton was exceedingly perplexed and 
haraised for want of money: at 
the close of the campaign, his ar- 
my Was above five months in arrear 
of pay ; and all he could raise in 
Madrid, even on the condition of 
repaying itin a month, was 20,0001. 
oney is justly regarded as the si- 
new of war; and in the peninsula 
Must be soin an especial manner. 
ide arrear of pay due to the army 
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was comparatively of little moment; 
while they were so busily employed 
marching and fighting, they had not 
much occasion for money: but for 
the purchase of provisions, especi- 
ally with an lnalenadt commissa- 
riat, a supply of money is indis- 
pensable. 

Such was the state of the penin- 
sula at the close of the year; for 
upwards of four years it had been 
the scene of warfare, and that 
warfare did not appear to be ap- 
proaching to a termination. The 
Spanish government learnt no Wise 
dom by experience ; they displayed 
no energy in their councils; their 
time wus occupied in frivolous de- 
bates, or in drawing up addresses 
to the people and the army, the 
sentimentsand tone of which formed 
a striking contrast to their suspi- 
cious or lukewarm conduct. ‘The 
Spanish generals succeeded one an- 
other in the command of the trifling 
armies which Spain had on foots 
without improving the discipline of 
those armies: in short, no talent 
arose equal to the situation, or the 
salvation of the country; nor was 
any activity displayed, except by the 
guerillas, Had it not been for 
them and the British, the peninsu- 
la must long since have fallen un- 
der the French yoke. As it is, the 
revolution there atfords the singu- 
lar but melancholy sight of a na- 
tion fighting in defence of their in- 
dependence, without any of those 
high qualitiesof mind or soul which 
will enable them either to obtain 
that independence, or fully to value 
and relish it if it were obtained. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Remarks on the Nature of Bonaparte’s Ambition—Origin of his Hatred to this 
Country—/His Desire of Power has for its Object the Destruction of Britain 
—This led him to invade Spain—and was the Occasion of bis War with 
Russia—His Complaints against Russiamthat she had abandoned the Contin 
nental System—that she had injured the Commerce of France—that she bad 
threatened the Duchy of Warsaw—and that she had protested against bis 
Occupation of Oldenburgh—Curious Reasons by which he justified this la 


Measure 


orrespondence between the French Minister and the Russian Am 


bassador on these Points—Russia expects War so early as 1811—Her Pree 
parations for it at that Time—Preparations of France—The Situation and 
Means of the two Powers contrasted—Character of the Russian §. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the two Nations in the approaching Com 


test—Commencement of Hostilities. 


MBITION is not always an 
ultimate passion in the human 
breast: it sometimes happens that 
this passion is merely the mean to 
an object beyond the mere posses- 
sion of power. This is weil and 
fully illustrated in the character 
and career of Bonaparte. At first 
swe he was desirous to extend 
is power, without any clear or de- 
fined object in view: this desire 
was opposed with more pertinacity 
and success by Great Britain than 
by any other nation; she not only 
fed but stimulated the resistance 
of the continent; when the war 
would otherwise have languished 
for want of money, she supplied it : 
in short, it may be truly said, that, 
had Great Britain not existed, Bo- 
naparte, long before this, would 
have reigned undisturbed over the 
whole of Europe. Such determined 
and mccnefal Opposition to ‘his 
schemes and his wishes naturally 
roused the indignation cf a man 
rone to anger, and who had not 
fen accustomed to have those 
schemes and wishes thwarted: he 
meditated the ruin of this country ; 
and that desire of universal em ire, 
which before was felt and ind se 


without any object beyond it, was 
now quickened by the hope, that, 
if it could be fulfilled, the nation 
which had set herself against his 
plans, and which had thus roused 
his indignation, would be destroyed. 
Hence he had a double motive for 
his antipathy against Great Britan: 
she not only appeared unconquert- 
able herself, but she wished to pre» 
serve the independence of Europe. 
If we consider the character of 
Bonaparte in this light; as incited, 
by the hope of destroying Great 
Britain, to almost all his acts of 
oppression on the continent; we 
shall understand it most fully, and 
it will appear throughout consistent 
with itself. As he was sensible that 
the ruin of this country could not 
be accomplished while her navy was 
in the height of its power, and that 
this navy depended principally on 
commerce, he set himself to the de 
struction of our commerce: for 
also he had another motive: 
hoped by the destruction of our 
trade to ruin our finances; 

the navy and finances of Great 
Britain suffered materially, he was 
convinced her destruction was # 
hand. Having these two is 
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in view,.he endeavoured to accom- 


ich them by excluding our manu- 
tures and colonial produce from 
the continent, and by insisting on 
his vassal states, and those powers 
whom he subdued, uniting with 
him in maintaining the doctrine 
that free bottoms make free goods. 
If this view of his character and 
Jans be correct and well founded, 
it may reasonably be supposed that 
his attack on the national indepen- 
dence of Spain was made for the 
purpose of more completely and 
effectually carrying on his para- 
mount and darling scheme: indeed 
he avowed this in some méasure 
when he first invaded Spain; he 
declared that her resources, and 
particularly her navy, were not so 
nseful to him, in his war with Bri- 
tain, as they might be made: that, 
as Britain was the enemy of the 
continent; it was proper and na- 
tural that Spain should contribute, 
according to her means, in-carry- 
ing on the war against this enemy ; 
and that these means would never 
be fairly and entirely brought into 
action till the reigning monarch 
was deposed. But his object in 
getting possession of Spain went 
beyond this; or, rather, he hoped 
to injure Great Britain by enfor- 
cing the continental system there, 
as well as by employing the re- 
sources and navy of that country 
against us. It perhaps may be car- 
tying this idea to too great a degree 
of refinement, if we suppose that 
parte was induced to carry on 
the war in the peninsula, in the pro- 
tracted manner in which it was ac- 
tually conducted, because he thus 
to exhaust our means; and 
Was certain that, while this part of 
urope was impoverished and de- 
solated by being the scene of hosti- 
lities, it would be unable to supply 
“n extensive or lucrative vent for 
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our manufactures. That this no- 
tion of Bonaparte’s character is 
correct; that he wishes for univer- 
sal power, solely or principally in 
order that he may destroy Great 
Britain; will more clearly and sa- 
tisfactorily appear from his conduct 
to Russia, The principal article of 
the treaty of Tilsit; that article on 
which Bonaparte laid such stress, 
and to gain Russia’s acquiescence 
in which he was willing to forgo 
all the advantages of his victory 
over her; displayed his hatred of 
Great Britain: by the article to 
which we allude, Russia bound her. 
self to accede to the continental 
system, and consequently to exclude 
from her ports all British manu. 
factures and colonial produce, If 
in other respects the treaty of Tilsit 
was favourable to Russia, in this 
point it was most oppressive and 
galling; indeed, by this article she, 
in fact, bound herself to her own 
ruin; for Russia, though a country 
of comparatively little capital, and 
that has made small advances or 
improvements in manufactures, is 
more dependent on commerce than 
almost any other Country in Europe, 
This arises from the state of her 
landed property: being as yet only 
emerging from ignorance and bar- 
barism, she retains many of the 
usages that were common in the 
rest of Europe three or four centu- 
ries ago: except in the metropolis, 
and in the large towns, there is 
scarcely any of what in England 
are denominated the middle class ; 
consequently thenobility are obliged 
to keep their landed pe es in 
their own hands, and to cultivate it 
by means of their vassals or slaves. 
Even after they have thus cultivated 
it, there are not merchants suffi- 
ciently numerous or rich to pur- 
chase the produce ; so that the no- 


bility must be not only farmers, 
but 
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but merchants. The produce, for 
the most part, consists of such ar- 
ticles as Great Britain purchases in 
the greatest abundance, and tor 
which she gives the highest price. 
Hence it may easily be conjectured, 
how injurious to Russia an ad- 
herence to the continental system 
must prove, and how anxious her 
nobility must be to remain at peace 
with this country. The e:npcror 
Alexander, therefore, soon was con- 
vineed that it would be impossible 
for him strictly to adhere to that 
article of the treaty of Tilsit, by 
which he engaged to exclude British 
manufactures and colonial produce 
from his dominions; and he was as 
fully convinced that, if he did not 
scrupulously adhere to this article, 
he could net long remain at peace 
with Bonaparte. : 
The Russian emperor was thu 
laced in a most critical and em- 
arrassing situation, out of which 
it was scarcely possible for him to 
extricate himself without serious 
inconvenience: if he attempted to 
fulfil the treaty of Tilsit, so far as 
it regarded the exclusion of British 
manufactures, he roused his nobi- 
lity against him; and the nobility 
in Russia, as in all despotic and 
barbaroés countries, are as fie- 
quently the masters, as the subjects, 
of the sovereign: but an adherence 
to the treaty of ‘Tilsic would not 
only expose him to the hatred 
and machinations of his nobles; it 
would, by affecting their fortunes, 
ultimately create very deep and ex. 
tensive misery throughout the em- 
pire: a regard, therefore, to his 
own tranquillity and safety, us well 
as to the well-being of his subjects, 
prompted him to deviate from the 
continental system; while, on the 
other hand, his apprehensions of 
the power of Bonaparte were so 
strong and wel] founded, that he 
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was convinced, it he did ‘depiaip 
from it, war betiveen Russia and 
France would ensue. Under thes 
circumstances, and with these feel, 
ings and prospects, Alexander, ¢j. 
ther from the natural timidity and 
irresolution of his character, or 
because he was anxious to act as 
faithfully in the fulfilment of the 
treaty of Tilsit as he well could, 
strictly prohibited British produce 
or manufactures from being intro. 
duced into his dominions, except 
under particular restrictions, and 
by special license, in neutral ships, 
This, however, would not satisfy 
Bonwparte: he well knew, that un 
less British manufactures and pro. 
duce were entirely excluded, and 
unless this exclusion were persevered 
in for a considerable length of time, 
it could not answer the end he had 
in view: he wished to accustom the 
people of the continent to dowithout 
Creat Britain, either by producing 
for themselves what they were 
wont to procure from her, or by 
abstaining from it altogether. ‘The 
slightesttendency therefore tofavour 
Great Britain, or even to comm 
serate the wretchedness of the con 
tinent produced by the annihilation 
of commerce, did not fail to rouse 
his indignation; and thts ae 
nation was whetted most sharply 
against Russia, because she had 
bound herself by treaty to adhere 
to the continental system, and, 
consequence of this agreement, had 
experienced more favour from hit 
in the other articles of the peace ot 
Tilsit, than she would otherwise 
have acquired. 

But while Bonaparte was thus 
peremptory with Russia respecting 
the rigid fulfilment of the treaty of 
Tilsit, he did not scrupie hums 
to break it: in contravention 4 
defiance of this treaty, he seized On; 


the dominions of the duke of Olden 
burgh, 
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burgh, a relation and ally of the 
emperor of Russia; and with most 
impudent and barefaced sophistry 
he attempted to justity this measure, 
as being entirely in unison with the 
treaty of Tilsit, and not, as common 
sense and common justice would 
have described it to be, an infrac- 
tion of this treaty. He argued that 
the spirit of the treaty of Tilsit was 
anticommercial ; that all its articles 
and regulations were subservient to 
the schemes which both the em- 
perors then entertained and avowed 
against Great Britain; and that 
therefore, whatever was necessary 
to carry these schemes into effect, 
was essentially and virtually, though 
not expressly, part of that treaty: 
but as Bonaparte, in order to ex- 
tend and give effect to the conti- 
nental system, had thought proper 
to annex the Hanseatic towns to 
Franee, it was also proper to take 
possession of Oldenburgh, which 
adjoinetn this new department of 
the French empire. In this mode 
of argument it is easy to trace the 
plea and principle on which Bona- 
parte might seize any part of Eu- 
rope that attracted his ambition or 
suited his purpose: he first lays it 
down as a fundamental position, 
that the continent can never be at 
peace, or rise to its just level of 
wealth and independence, till Great 
Britain is stript of her commerce, 


, and compelled to renounce her 


maritime rights and pretensions: 
but as, during this process, the na- 
tions of the continent must break 
their old habits, and endure many 
privations,and much misery, which 
the prospect of a distant, and, in 
their opinion, a very dubious good 
will hot dispose or enable them to 
do, it is absolutely necessary that 

ey should be under the dominion 
aman who will put the conti- 


fental system in force with the ute 
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most rigour, and till it has effected 
the grand object—the humiliation, 
or the ruin, of Great Britain. Thus 
Bonaparte attempted to prove that 
what he wished, in order to gratify 
his own private and personal hatred 
against this country, was essential 
to the well-being of the continent. 
It is difficult to determine, whether: 
the madnes$, the folly, or the wick. 
edness, of the continental system 
preponderates: if it were carried 
into as full and permanent effect as 
the malicious hopes ef Bonaparte, 
in their most sanguine moments, 
conceive, the continent would only 
thus be rendered more quietly sub. 
servient to his tyranny, without be- 
ing equally able to gratify his rae 
pacity ; and during the attempt to 
carry it into execution, the misery 
would be extreme. 

Neither of these considerations, 
however, had any weight with Bonae 
parte ; and as he felt not for the 
misery of the French nation, stript 
of their commerce, he was not diss 
posed to allow that the misery of 
their subjects was an adequate and 
satisfactory reason for any of his 
allies to depart from the continental 
system: when, therefore, the em- 
peror Alexander relaxed, even ina 
trifling and cautious degree, from 
it, Bonaparte ordered his minister 
for foreign relations to remonstrate 
with the Russian ambassador on 
the subject. 

In the first of these official papers 
the French minister complains that 
Russia had abandoned the principle 
to which she had pledged herself 
at Tilsit, to make common causé 
with France; which she had pro- 
claimed in her declaration of war 
against England, and which had 
dictated the decrees of Berlin and 
Milan: he particularly — out 
a Russian ukase, by which the ports 
of that empire were opened to all 
English 
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English ships laden with colonial 
produce, provided they were under 
a foreign flag. As soon as this 
ukase appeared, the treaty of Tilsit 
was at anend: Russia had broken 
her solemn engagements: she for- 
got what she owed to the clemency 
and magnanimity of the French 
emperor, in not only not stripping 
her of part of her dominions, but 
in even permitting her to enlarge 
them by the annexation of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. Russia further 
discovered that she had abandoned 
the continental system by protest- 
ing against the occupation of the 
duchy of Oldenburgh: that occu- 

tion was indispensable to the 
ull execution of that system; but 
France, willing to pacify Russia, 
offered the duke of Oldenburgh an 
indemnity for his loss of territory ; 
and that indemnity, by the advice 
of Russia, was refused: she pre- 
ferred the supposed interests and 
honour of the duke of Oldenburgh 
to the tulfilment of her engage- 
ments, to the honour and interests 
of Europe, and to her own honour 
and interest: she broke up the con- 
tinental system, in order to preserve 
a paltry principality in Germany to 
its own duke! The manifesto which 
Russia put forth, on the occasion of 
this seizure, is particularly dwelt 
upon by the French minister: for 
the first time, he says, was seen a 
manifesto of an ally against an ally; 
and this manifesto was conceived in 
such a spirit, and couched in such 
language, as proved not only “that 
the bond which had united the two 
NE ery was broken, but that 

ussia had publicly thrown the 
gauntlet to France for a difficulty 
which was foreign to her, and 
which could not be solved but by 
the method proposed by Bona- 
parte.” ‘lhese events occurred in 
the course of the year 1810; in the 


subsequent year the intentions of 
Russia were still more manifest; 
at the very time that she was dic, 
tating the terms of peace to the 
Turks, she was preparing for war 
against France: in the month of 
February 1811, the Russian armies 
ressed so closely, and in such num. 
rs, on the Vistula, that the army 
of the duchy of. Warsaw was com 
pelled to repass that river, and fal] 
back on the confederation. That 
Russia had some hostile object in 
view was evident, not merely from 
the immense armies which she had 
assembled, but from the circum 
stance that by increasing them to 
such a degree she had nearly ex. 
hausted her finances: she never 
would have done this, had not her 
object-been hostile; and yet she had 
no ground for hostility ; at the very 
moment when the Russian armies 
were so powerful, and were cob 
lected in such a menacing posture 
and situation, all the Fren:& troops 
were within the Rhine, except a 
corps of 40,000 men stationed at 
Hamburgh for the defence of the 
coasts of the North Sea, and for 
the maintenance of tranquillity m 
the countries recently united: the 
reserved places in Prussia were Ot 
cupied only by the allied troops: 
the garrison of Dantzic consi 
of not more than 4000 men; 
even the troops of the duchy of 
Warsaw were on the peace esta 
blishment. In these circumstances 
it was evident that the preparations 
of Russia were without object, Ua 
less they were intended agaist 
France: his majesty, neverth 
was even yet unwilling to suspect 
Russia of breaking her most gre 
engagements; or Lo imagine ri, 
afte: the experience she had had 
the result of a contest with France, 
she would again hazard it, unpre 
voked and without cause: he a 
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fore proposed an arrangement on 
the following terms: in the first 
ace, the existence of the duchy of 
Varsaw ; this indeed was a condi- 
tion of the treaty of Tilsit, and 
therefore, in proposing this article, 
he enly called upon Russia to abide 
by her engagements : secondly, the 
annexation of Oldenburgh; this 
the war with England had rendered 
necessary; and this also, though 
not contained in the treaty of Til- 
sit, was conformable to its spirit: 
thirdly, that Russia should pass 
clear and positive laws respecting 
trade in English merchandize and 
denationalized vessels; these laws 
to be regulated by the spirit and 
terms of the treaty of Tilsit: lastly, 
the recalling of the ukase of 1810, 
by which he mercantile relations 
of France and Russia were de- 
stroyed, and the ports of the latter 
opened to English produce. All 
these articles the French minister 
insisted might have been settled to 
the mutual satisfaction and interest 
of the two powers, had Russia not 
been determined to come to a rup- 
ture with France: had she acknow- 
ledged the duchy of Warsaw, Bona- 
parte would have pledged himself 
hot to encourage any enterprise 
which might lead, either directly 
or indirectly, tu the re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Poland. 
He was willing to accept the inter- 
vention of Russia, with respect to 
Oldenburgh, though she had no 
nght to interfere, as the duke was 
Teg of the confederation of the 

ine, and therefore under Bona- 
parte, as the protector of that 
‘confederation. He was nevertheless 
wi ling to give the duke an indem- 
nity. Even on the grand and para- 
mount object, on that which was 
— the heart of the French 

Peror, the exclusion of British 


ace he desi 
1819" esired to come to 
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some understanding, in order to 
reconcile the wants of Russia with 
the principles of the continental 
system, and the spirit of the treaty 
of Tilsit. The offer of articles so 
moderate in themselves, and which 
would have been discussed and mo- 
dified on the part of France with 
perfect sincerity and an anxious de- 
sire to be at peace with Russia, and 
to secure her interests, the French 
minister asserted, was received, not 
with the same spirit which dictated 
them, but with evidences of a hos- 
tile disposition. All new offers made 
to Russia were answered by her with 
fresh armaments; she refused to 
enter into any explanation, to pro- 
pose any terms, to state what were 
her grievances, or the object she 
had in view, till at length it became 
apparent that it was not her own 
commerce but the commerce of 
England she wished to protect and 
encourage; that she did not wish 
to secure the independency of Ware 
saw, but to seize it herself; and 
that it was not for the interests of 
the duke of Oldenburgh that she 
wished to interfere, but that it was 
an open quarrel with France that 
she wished to keep in reserve till 
the moment of the rupture for 
which she was preparing. Such is 
the substance of the first official 
communication of the French mi- 
nister for fureign affairs to the Rus- 
sian ambassador; and we have given 
it at considerable length, because it 
contains all that Bonaparte could 
urge against Russia as the reason 
or pretext of going to war with 
her; at the same time it disphys 
more reluctance in having recourse 
to war than he was wont to mani- 
fest in his former official communi- 
cations. 

Very soon after the differences be- 
gan between Bonaparte and the em- 
peror Alexander, the former took 
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such measures as he thought would 
either awe the emperor into submis- 
sion, or secure victory and success 
in case of hostilities: he assembled 
large bodies of troops in the nort! 
of Germany: instead of evacuat- 
ing Prussia, which he was bound 
to do, he kept possession of a great 
part of that kin#tiom, especially of 
those places which were most con- 
veniently situated for an attack on 
Russian Poland; and he forcibly 
occupied Swedish Pomerania. To 
all these circumstances the Russian 
ambassador alludes in his reply to 
the communication from the mini- 
ster for foreign affairs; he begins 
by expressly declaring, that the pre- 
servation of Prussia and her inde- 
pendence from every political en- 
Bagement hostile to Rassia were 
indispensable to the interests of, his 
imperial majesty; it was impossible 
that peace between France and Rus- 
sia should be permanent, that it 
should not be frequently interrupted 
or endangered, if there did not ex- 
ist between them a neutral country ; 
neutral in reality, not merely in 
name, and capable of making its 
neutrality respected: it was there- 
fore sheohutely necessary that all 
foreign troops should be withdrawn 
from Prussia: till they were with- 
drawn, Russia could not consider 
herself safe, nor could she regard 
France as that sincere and real ally 
which she always wished to con- 
sider her. The emperor Alexander 
was convinced that it was his real 
licy to be at peace with France; 
and he therefore was extremely so- 
licitous to remove every cause of 
suspicion or quarrel: but this could 
not be done while, by the occupa- 
tion of Prussia, the Russian fron- 
tiers were threatened by a French 
army. Under these impressiens, 
therefore, the Russian ambassador 


declared, that the first basis of a 


H AND 


negotiation must be, a formal en. 
gagement, or a complete evacug. 
tion of the Prussian states, and of 
all the strong places in Prussia; a 
dimimution of the rarrison of Dant. 
zic; the evacuation of Swedish Po. 
merania; and an arrangement with 
the king of Sweden calculated to 
give mutual satisfaction to the 
crowns of France and Sweden :—if 
these terms were previously com. 
plied with, the emperor Alexander 
engaged not to adopt any change 
of the prohibitory measures esta 
blished in Russia against direct 
trade with England; to agree with 
the French emperor respecting a 
system of licenses to be intro. 
duced into Russia in the same man- 
ner as in France, provided such 
system do not augment the de 
terioration already experienced by 
the trade of Russia; to modify the 
custom-house duties of the Russian 
empire in such a manner as may be 
desired by France; and, finally, to 
conclude a treaty of exchange for 
the duchy of Oldenburgh, and to 
withdraw the protest he was about 
to issue on the subject of the seizure 
of that duchy, and on the claims 
of his family to it. 

To this communication of the 
Russian ambassador no answer was 
given; in fact, Bonaparte and his 
minister for foreign affairs left Pans 
for the army; and when the am- 
bassador wrote after them for his 
passports, they describe this natu 
and unavoidable demand as having 
« decided the rupture.” Passports 
were refused him ; and at the very 
time when he could not see bs 
master for want of them, nor his 
sovereign write to him on accoumt 
of all communication being rt 
at Memel, Bonaparte demané 
his ambassador Lauriston sho 
permitted to attend aie 
the emperor Alexander at re 
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with whom, he could have a free 
communication through a proper 
officer appointed for that purpose. 
Just before Bonaparte left Paris 
the minister for foreign affairs pre- 
sented him with the usual report: 
in this report the approaching war 
with Russia forms the principal 
topic; and it confirms, what indeed 
was very apparent from the official 
correspondence already given, that 
France went to war with Russia 
solely and expressly because Russia 
would not ruin herself for the sake 
of the continental system. Other 
causes of complaint against Russia 
are, however, introduced in this re- 
port; in 1809, Austria made war 
on France: Russia was bound by 
treaty to assist France, in case of 
hostility with any power: the force 
agreed upon was 150,000 men; but 
Russia was so slow in her motions, 
and so inadequate in the force she 
brought forward, that only 15,000 
men came into the field, and by 
the time they had crossed the Rus- 
sian frontier the fate of the war 
was decided. it does n6t appear 
that any remonstrance was made to 
Russia'at the timé of this non-ful- 
filment of her engagements ; and 
twas brought forward in the re- 
port merely to strengthen a weak 
cause, The report then adverts to 
the Russian ukase of 1810, already 
noticed ; the admission of English 
merchandize ; her armings, threat- 
ening the invasion or the indepen- 
tency of the duchy of Warsaw; 
and, finally, her protest respecting 
Oldenburgh, ‘The desire of Bona- 
parte for eace, according te cus- 
tom, is blazoned forth; but his 
etermination is also expressed to 
maintain, by arms, the honour of 
treaties, and the existence and inte- 
Brity of the states of his allies. 
*~ node time there were laid 
‘€ senate treaties which had 
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been entered into by France with 
Austria and Prussic: by the treaty 
with Austria that power engaged to 
furnish 30,000 men to France in 
her war with Russia; the integrity 
of the Turkish territories in Europe 
was guarantied ; and the principles 
or the treaty of Utrecht recognised : 
the principles of this famous treaty, 
here alluded to, are those which 
relate to maritime commerce, and 
which, undoubtedly, sanction Bo- 
naparte’s favourite doctrine, that 
neutral bottoms makeneutral goods; 
and that the flag covers and pro- 
tects the merchandize, even though 
it be the property of a belligerent, 
provided it be not contraband of 
wars the recognition of this prin- 
ciple by Austria proved her tn 
tion to France, and her hostility to 
England, much more than her en- 
gagement to furnish 30,000 men. 
The treaty between France and 
Prussia was merely nominal; all 
the resources and troops of the 
latter power had long been at the 
entire disposal of Bonaparte, and 
would consequently, in his war with 
Russia, be employed exactly in the 
same manner as if they were his 
own. 

The preparations for war, both 
en the part of Russia and France, 
had been begun almost as soon as 
the differences between them origi- 
nated. Even in the spring of the 
year IS11, the Russian government 

rceived that these differences 
would produce hostilities: experi- 
ence convinced it, that Bonaparte 
was not to be trusted, that he never 
forgave any deviation from his com- 
mands, or his expectations, on the 
part of any of his allies; and that 
nothing would satisfy him, short of 
such a subjection or dismemberment 
of the Russian empire, as would 
render it no longer formidable, and 
as would put it completely in his 
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wer to exclude from its ports 
British manufactures and produce: 
under the conviction therefore that 
the tremendous crisis was approach- 
ing, which would in all probability 
determine the fate of their country, 
and either reduce it under the au- 
thority of, Bonaparte, or place it 
effectually and securely beyond his 
reach, the Russian cabinet occupied 
itself in military preparations on 
the most extensive scale. As they 
wished these preparations to be 
conducted and managed so as not 
to augment the jealous and prymg 
suspicion of Bonaparte, or to afford 
him fresh pretexisforindignation or 
hostility, they were carried on with 

at secrecy and circumspection ; 
or, where they were of such a nature 
as to attract notice, plausible reasons 
were assigned for them. Cannon 
were secretly sent from the arse- 
nals towards the frontiers of the 
empire. ‘Throughout the whole 
extent of European Russia, and 
part. of the Asiatic division of the 
empire, there are numerous bodies 
of troops called ** garrison bat- 
talions:" these were incorporated 
with the regular forces; so that, by 
the end of February in 1811, in the 
western provinces of Russia there 
were quartered no fewer than 
200,000 men. In order that the 
strength and condition of the other 
corps in the more distant parts of 
the empire might be fully and ace 
curately ascertained, many of the 
more intelligent generals, who com- 
manded divisions of them, visited 
Petersburgh, under pretence of at- 
tendin to their private affairs, but 
m reality to lay before the war mi- 
nister the state of their divisions, 
and to consult with him on the best 
means of increasing their numbers 
and improving their discipline. 

Fresh activity was given to these 
preparations, as soon as the incorpo- 


ration of the Hanse-towns with 
the French empire and the seizure 
of the duchy of Oldenburgh were 
known at St, Petersburgh :—the last 
aggression made a deep impression 
on the mind of the emperor Alex. 
ander, and added strength tohis con. 
viction, that these seizures wereonly 
preparatorysteps towards awar with 
Russia, and ought rather to mew 
him to the utmost circumspection, 
vigilance, and self-defence. In all 
probability he would immediately 
have declared war against France, 
and not have contented himself with 
a mere protest against the seizure of 
the duchy of Oldenburgh: but 
Russia was at this period entangled 
in hostilities with Turkey, which 
occupied a considerable portion of 
her troops; and besides, her finances 
were embarrassed, and required to 
be placed on a more regular and 
productive plan. However, though 
it would not have been prudent in 
Russia, inthe spring of 1811,to have 
commenced hostilities with France, 
she did not lose sight of the high 
and increasing probability, that 
they must very soon take place :— 
the manufacture of arms was én 
couraged: 500,000 muskets and 
2000 pieces of ordnance were finish. 
ed in a space of time so short, that 
the skill, experience, and industry of 
Britain could not have produced 
them more quickly ; fortifications 
were constructed on the banksof the 
Dwina; so that the military prepa 
rations of this vast and cumbrovs 
empire were not only much more 
formidable, and on a much larger 
scale, than they had been previous 
to hostilities with France 
years 1805 and 1807, but they were 
conducted and managed with more 
method and order, and di 
with more precision and accuracy 
to the points and objects apt 
cessary. The organization of 
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forces, also, was altered: the caval- 

formerly used to be attached to 
the different divisionsofinfantry, but 
they werenow separaied from them. 
The infantry of the line consisted 
of 28 divisions, of six regiments 
each, and every regiment contained 
three battalions of 600 effective 
men; forming a total of 362,400 
infantry: the cavalry consisted of 
seven divisions, of 40 squadrons 
each, every squadron containing 
142 effective men, so that the whole 
cavalry amounted to 39,760: 
besides these, there were 50,000 
Cossacks. ‘Che whole military force 
of the Russian empire, therefore, in 
{811, when she exerted herself in 
the expectation of an immediate 
rupture with France, amounted to 
892,160 men: but of these, two 
divisions were employed against the 
Persians; five against the Turks; 
and two were stationed in Finland, 
as the system meant to be pursued 
by Sweden was-not at that time 
known: it follows therefore, that 
the force which could have been 
brought to act against the French 
neatly reached 300,000 men: but 
in Russia, besides the regular 
troops, there is a numerous militia ; 
and in case it might be deemed ne- 
cessary to call them out for the de- 
fence of the empire, depéts were 
established in convenient places for 
the distribution of arms and stores, 
with which they were well provided. 
Such were the military preparations 
of Russia in 18115; and as subse- 
quently to that period the probabi- 
lity of war increased, it is reason- 
able to infer that these preparations 
and Means were augmented, and 
hot diminished, when hostilities ac- 
tually began. 

Although France was determined 
on war with Russia, unless she com- 
plied implicitly with 2llherdemands, 
it would seem that these demands 
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were pressed forward with more 
urgency than the military prepara. 
tions of Bonaparte could have sup- 
ported: this circumstance will ac- 
count for the length of time which 
he spent in negotiating or attempt. 
ing to negotiate with onda before 
he actually commenced hostilities, 
and for his apparent reluctance and 
backwardness, so unusual with him, 
in having recourse to force. Inthe 
year 1811, when the military pre- 
parations of Russia were so forward 
and formidable, the armies of 
France were comparatively weak: 
she had, at this time, 60,000 men 
in Germany, including the garrisons 
of Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau: 
from the duchy of Warsaw she 
might have drawn about 50,000 
men: the contingent of the confe- 
deration of the Rhine was 100,000: 
but it was not able in 181] to sup- 
ply more than half thisnumber; so 
that, on the largest computation, 
the army which Bonaparte could 
then have brought against Russia 
would not have reached 200,000 
men. In the course of the autumn 
and winter of 1811, andof the spring 
of 1812, the French armies were 
greatly increased: the contingent 
of the confederation of the Rhine 
was augmented, so as nearly to 
amount to its stipulated number: 
the king of Saxony was called upon 
to support Bonaparte in his war 
with Russia, on the ground that 
that power threatened the duchy of 
Warsaw. Even Murat, king of 
Naples, marched from the southern 
extremity of Europe, with his Ita- 
lian troops, to assist in the great ens 
terprise. It is not easy to ascertain 
the exact amount of the army, Or, 
mere properly speaking, the armies, 
that Bonaparte in the spring of 
1812 had collected on the frontiers 
of Russian Poland: they probably 
exceeded 300,000 men: formidable 
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as this number was, however, it was 
rendered much more formidable by 
its equipment, and by the condition 
of the forces of which it was com- 
posed. Every thing that could 
conduce, in the slightest of most re- 
mote degree, to the efficiency of the 
army, either in its march or in tke 
field, was supplied in the greatest 
abundance: the economy of it, if 
the expression may be allowed, was 
most perfect, Everything appeared 
to be foreseen and provided for: 
and it may safely be asserted, that 
even in the most perfect times of 
modern warfare no army had ever 
taken the field in a higher state of 
discipline or confidence, better sup- 
plied with all kinds of ammunition, 
stores and provisions; or led on by 
more consummate generals, Bona- 
parte indeed seemed, by the immen- 
sity and perfection of his prepara- 
tions, to have been aware of the ar- 
duouscontest in which he was about 
to be engaged, and to have flattered 
himself that, if he succeeded in it, 
all Europe would lie for ever pro- 
strate at his feet. 

The numerical strength of the 
armies of Russia and France was 
nearly equal; but in estimating the 
comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of two nations which are 
subout to engage in war, many cir- 
cumstances are to be taken into the 
account, besides the mere numerical 
strength of the armies. Some of 
these circumstances were in a high 
degree favourable to Russia;— 
others, on the contrary, favoured her 
opponent. The character of the 
Russian soldiery is striking and sin- 

ular > they have no fear of death: 
it death be the command of their 
superiors, their first and proudest 
duty is to obey their officers; to 
obey them so implicitly as not to 
permit a thought of their own com- 
tort, case, or safety, to interfere with 


their obedience. They may be put 
into confusion, but itis almost im 
possible to drive them backs their 
discipline is perfect inits kinds but 
it is entirely & passive discipline: it 
maniiests itself in repulsing, with 
the coolest steadiness, the attacks of 
the enemy; in even standing to he 
cutto pieces ;_but it does not extend 
to complex or qnick evolutions, 
From this characcer of the Russian 
soldiers, it is evident that they may 
be slaughtered on the field of battle, 
but if their officers are true and 
steady, they will not easily be driven 
from it: and itis also evident, that 
they are better qualified for defen- 
sive than offensive war, and that if 
they are sufficiently numerous they 
must exhaust their enemy. With 
regard to their officers, they are 
very deficient in talents and skill: 
with notions and habits of obedi- 
ence, not so strict and stubborn as 
those of tke soldiers, they possess 
very little more civilization of 
knowledge. Hence it has been 
found necessary to place over the 
Russian soldiers a great number ot 
German officers: some of the na- 
tive general officers, however, have 
made up for want of skilland talent, 
by a sort of original genius for war, 
and by adapting that genius s0 
adroitly to the character and feel 
ings of the soldiers, as to conduct 
them to victory with more certainty 
of success, than if they had beea 
brought up in the most perfect and 
ain school of war. With re 
spect to organizatién, a Russian 
army is very incomplete, since tis 
depends on that methodical state of 
society, and that minute and com 
prehensive knowledge to which 
Russia has rot yet arrived: is 
commissariat, in particular, sma 
miserable state, and must always 
impede and weaken its efficiency 
when in a foreign country. These 
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defects of the Russian army, as has 
been observed, arise ina great mea- 
sure from the semi-barbarism in 
which that empire stillis; they 
arise also partly from the circum- 
stance, that her armies are necessa- 
rily composed of a great variety of 
nations differiny from one another, 
not only in customs, feelings and 
temperament, but also in the degree 
of their civilization and knowledge 
of war; and therefore requiring 
diferent modes of management, 
and effectually preventing any com- 
prehensive and regular pian. From 
this view of the character and con- 
stitution of a Russian army, we 
may perceive the striking -con- 
trast they form to an army of 
Frenchmen: the latter untcommon- 
ly quick in their mancuvres, not 
dificult to be repulsed when the 
assailants, or to be driven back 
and thrown into confusion when 
assailed, but recovering their order 
in avery short space of time, and 
with as much ease and precision 
as if it were a review day, and not 
a day of battle before a superior 
or victorious enemy. Their disci- 
pline and obedience, so far as they 
go, are perhaps nearly as perfect as 
those of the Russian soldiers; but 
they do not extend so far: they in- 
terpose their own notions of what 
they ought to do, if circumstances 
change ; whereas, in the opinion of a 
Russian soldier, circumstances have 
nothing to do with his orders: he 
will continue to cbey them, even 
though his obedience is prejudicial 
to the army in which he serves, and 
in fact contrary to the wishes and 
design of his officer. While a 
French soldier thinks he is march 
ng to victory and glory, he will 
endure any privation; he will 
expose himself to any danger or 
atigue, with unabated spirits and 
Sonfidence: butif he is to fight for 
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safety, not for glory, his character 
changes. A Russian soldier, onthe 
other hand, looks to nothing be. 
yond the commands of his officer : 
whether those commandeare issued 
for the purpose of offensive or de- 
fensive warfare; under circum. 
stances that pronounce success and 
glory, or only escape from destruc- 
tion, they are obeyed with the same 
implicitnéss: in short, a Russian is 
a good soldier, so far as a good 
soldier and a perfect machine are 
synonymous,'and passive bravery is 
an essential quality in one; where. 
asa Frenchman is a good soldier, in 
so far as the character of a good 
soldier depends on the most perfect 
discipline, united with the love of 
glory, and the desire to render 

France the mistress of Europe. 
This statement will explain some 
of the causes which prevented 
France, in her former wars with 
Russia, from making less impression 
on that power than on the other 
powers of Europe :—but there were 
other causes, which it will be proper 
to state, since they will enable us 
more fully to estimate and balance 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two nations in the war which 
we are about to narrate, Though 
it cannot be denied that the milita- 
ry successes of the French have 
been mainly owing to the superiof 
number and character of their 
troops, yet we must search deeper, 
if we wish to ascertain the whole 
chain of causes which have contri- 
buted tothose successes. France, as 
well in the days of her ancient mone 
archy, as under her new dynasty, 
has known the advantages of in- 
trigue; and unfortunately, in the 
contests between revolutionary 
France and the powers of the con- 
tinent, intrigue has been too success 
ful. The generals of her opponents 
have been as often seduced by 
2B4 micans 
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means of it, as by superior discipline 
or force: this remark will particu- 
larly apply to that war between 
France and Austria, in which gene- 
ral Mack was engaged on the side 
of the latter. But besides their su- 
riority in the arts of intrigue and 
Dae, the French had another ad- 
vantage: they have more national 
spirit and feeling than most of the 
other nations of ames : while the 
ple of the other nations are 
ooking almost exclusively to their 
own interest, or are at least luke- 
warm in their feelings and exertions 
for the public good, the glory of his 
country is the Tarling passion in the 
breast of almost every Frenchman. 
Hence the plans and orders of the 
rulers of France have generally 
found active and zealous supporters 
in all ranks and classes of this singu- 
lar people; whereas in the other 
nations of Europe, with too few 
exceptions, what has been planned 
with the greatest wisdom and in 
the purest spirit of patriotism, is 
Le pat" executed in a careless 
and inefhicient manner. Such a dif- 
ference in the character of the 
French, and in most of those with 
whom they have contended in their 
revolutionary wars, cannot have 
failed to produce wonderful effects : 
in France, all are united in one ob- 
ject; that object may be unprinci- 
pled and unjust: it has been al- 
most always so, with France, in her 
wars: but it is an object which no 
Frenchman can regard with indif- 
ference, and which effectually pre- 
serves him at once from inactivity, 
the ae Se and contravening 
influence of self-interest, and the in- 
trigues of his enemy. Hence it js 
thatsofew Frenchmen desert; fewer, 
perhaps, than in any other nation : 
they are kept true to their country 
by their intense national feeling, 
and by their conviction that France 


is the greatest country in the world, 
or worthy and destined to become 
so; and that therefore they shall 
not only disgrace themselves, but 
cut themselves off from bein 
sharers in her glory, if they desert 
her service. Phere is a great deal 
of this nationality among the Bri. 
tish, but it is of a purer and hi 
character; it is founded on more 
just and worthy feelings, and di. 
rected to more laudable objects: 
but at the same time it yields to 
circumstances sooner than the na 
tionality of the French does. The 
Russians also possess a very lar 
portion of this nationality, of a dif. 
ferent character both from that of 
the I'rench and English : while the 
nationality of the esr nations is 
ihe result of some reflection, and 
grounded on principle, though that 
principle may be narrow and erro- 
neous, the nationality of the Rus- 
sian is merely instinctive and ani- 
mal: but though thus low and des 
graded in its nature, it is from this 
very circumstance of the most ob- 
stinate and lasting kind, The re- 
presentations of the liberty, the 
comforts, and the happiness which 
other nations possess, make little 
impression on the mind of a Rus- 
sian: he much prefers his own 
country and government, such as 
they are, to any thing foreign. 
Some nations are much more at- 
tached to personal and individual, 
than to national liberty and inde- 
pendence, and are indifferent by 
whom they are ruled, provided they 
are ruled with gentleness, and enjoy 
their civil and political rights: 
other nations, on ~the contrary, 
having no conception of or re 
for individual liberty and privileges, 
feel an interest only in the preserva 
tion of their national req wee 
Such appear to be the paniards 
and Russians; we may chat 








that any people should find motives 
for fighting or a weak and oppres- 
sive government : but, however it 
maycontradict our experience, orour 
theories, the fact is well established : 
and it is fortunate that it is so; 
since perhaps this blind and semi- 
barbarous preference of a weak and 
wicked government, merely because 
it is the government of one’s own 
country, is a more effectual safe- 
guard against the intrigues and 

wer of France, than the more 
enlightened and rational attachment 
to individual liberty: the latter 1s 


too apt to be decetved by French . 


promises, and to ex pect from them 
areformation of public abuses: the 
former has implanted in the breast 
such an instinctive dread of every 
thing foreign, and such an indiffer- 
ence about personal liberty and 
rights, that French intrigue must be 
displayed, and French promises 
made, in vain. The French, there- 
fore, a very national people, and 
who had derived great advantages, 
in their wars, from this nationality, 
were now about to commence hos- 
tilities against the Russians, who 
were at least equally national: 
from this cause of their former suc- 
cesses, therefore, the French in their 
tontest with the Russians had little 
to hope. 

Another cause of French success 
must be traced in the very decisive 
manner in which they conduct war : 
perhaps decision is not the term 
which most aptly and precisely de- 
signates what we mean: it is more 
than decision, it is the adoption of 
the most bold and apparently ha- 
zardous plan ; a plan which, seem- 
mg to indicate a consciousness of 
ey? in most cases has pro- 
on to the French all the advan- 

ges of superiority, by intimidating 
hides ponents, Bonaparte well 

W difficult it is to distin- 
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guish between rational boldness and 
rashness: he acts on this principle, 
and has thus too frequently succeed. 
ed in conquering his enemy by his 
own rashness. But this plan was 
not likely to succeed so well in 
Russia, and among the Russian 
people, as it had done elsewhere: 
when he penetrated into the very 
heart of Germany, though he was 
thus placed at an immense distance 
from Xis own territories, he still was 
in the midst of a people at least not 
hostile to him, and of a country ex- 
tremely fertile. The Austrian 
government issued no orders to ime 
pede his progress by laying waste 
the country; and if they had 
issued these orders, their subjects 
possessed too little attachment to 
them, and too small a portion of 
nationality, to have obeyed them:=— 
but in Russia the case would be 
completely reversed; he would be 
much further removed from his own 
territories and resources; he would 
be in the midst of a comparatively 
barren and uncivilized country, 
where the means of subsistence were 
neither so abundant, nor so easily and 
regularly procured; and above all, 
he would be in the midst of a 

ple, who were naturally disposed to 
resist the French by all possible 
means, and who, at the command 
of their sovereign, would undergo 
the greatest privations for this, or 
any other purpose of his pleasure. 
The‘only hope of success, therefore, 
which Bonaparte could indulge, if 
he was fully aware of the character 
of the Russians, must have been 
from his knowledge of the emperor 
Alexander: him he had once alrea- 
dy intimidated or cajoled ; and he 
must have expected, if he entered 
on the war, with such very formi- 
dable means, in’a rapid and decisive 
manner ; if he penetrated into the 
heart of Russia, so as to threaten 
either 
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either Moscow or Petersburgh, and 
especially if he signally defeated the 
Russian army, that Alexander 
would sue for peace on his own 
terms. 

The plan of the campaign, on 
the part of the Russians, was found- 
ed on a regard to all these circum- 
stances; on the experience that 
Bonaparte always pushed forward 
in the hope of signalizing the com- 
mencement of hostilities b3* some 
splendid if not decisive action; on 

e belief that he might thus be 
drawn into the interior of Russia; 
and on the firm conviction, that if 
he were thus drawn into the interior, 
he would find every Russian hostile 
to him, and perfectly disposed to 
contribute to the destruction of his 
army, by the abandonment of their 
homes, and the devastation of their 
country. By this plan of continual- 
ly retreating before him, the French 
commissariat, so perfect under 
other circumstances, would be of 
little service, while the Russians 
would feel little or no distress from 
their deficency in this respect. ‘lhe 
climate of Russia and the season 
of the year were also taken into the 
account, in forming the plan of the 
campaign, so that in every point of 
view it presaged to the Russians 
victory, and to the French defeat 
and disgrace. ‘There were, how- 
ever, two cicumstances to be 
guarded against, either of which 
might render the plun destruc. 
tive: in the first place, it would 
be necessary for the Russians 
to oppose the progress of the 
French in every situation where it 
could be done with advantage, but 
carefully to guard against commit- 
ting themselves in a = battle : 
this with most troops would have 
been extremely difkcult : in the 
moment of real or supposed victory, 
soldiers are apt to be hurried away 


by an enthusiastic feeling, which 
their officers often participate in, 


‘instead of checking: but there was 
little danger that this would ha 


with the Russians: their cold and 
implicit obedience would rise supe. 
rior even to their hatred of the 
French: and the assurance that it 
was the will of their emperor that 
they should continue to retreat, 
even after a victory, would reconcile 
them to the plan of the campaign. 
But the poet danger and diff. 
culty in the way of the regular and 
fyll execution of this plan, arose 
from the character of the emperor 
Alexander: he was known to be 
timid and irresolute; and it was 
apprehended, that though he had 
given his assent to the plan, and 
must be convinced that the advance 
of the French and the devastation 
of the country were parts of that 
pian, and therefore ought not to be 
regarded with dismay ; yet when 
they actually occurred, he would 
be for concluding a peace with Bo. 
naparte. It was therefore judged 
prudent, that, after reviewing and 
exhorting his troops at Wilna, he 
should return to Petersburgh, 
where he would be not only ata 
distance from the intrigues of the 
French, and unacquainted person 
ally with their advance and the de- 
vastation of the country ; but also 
surrounded by nobles, whose i 
terest it was to be at peace 
England, and who therefore would 
not permit him to listen to any 
terms which Bonaparte might 
propose. 

On the 9th of May Bonaparte 
sect out from St. Cloud ; and on 
6th of June he crossed the Vistula; 
on the 22d of that month he for 
mally declared war against Russa: 
on which occasion he issued aa 
dress to his soldiers, in which, 
accusing Russia of having = 
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her alliance with France, in order 
to serve the interests and views of 
England, he denounces that she is 
dragged alony by a fatality; and 
her destinies must be accomplished ; 
ard promises them that the second 
war of Poland shall be as glorious 
tothe French armies as the first, 
and that the peace which alone he 
will conclude, shall be its own gua- 
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rantee, and put an end to the iaflu- 
ence which Russia for fifty years 
had exercised in Europe. On the 
24th of June Bonaparte crossed the 
Niemen, and entered the Russian 
territories, and on the following 
day hostilities commenced by the 
capture of Kowno, which fell 
without a struggle. 
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Militory Error of the Russians in advancing to the Niemen—Consequences 
of it—The Corps of Bagrathion separated from the main Army—whick 
retires to the Dwina—The French at Wilna— Bonaparte re-estatlishes 
the Kingdom of Poland—Russians abandon their entrenched Camp at 








Drissa—and retire to Witepsk—IWitigenstein takes a northern Route 
towards Petersburgh—followed ly Oudinot— Battles between these Ge- 
nerais—letween Bonaparte and the main Russian Army—and between 
Bagrathion and Davoust—The HKussians persevere in their Plan of 
Sighting hard, and then retreating—retire from Witepsk towards Smo- 
lensk— Position of the different French Divisions at this Time—Bona- 
parte proceeds to Smolen:k —Importance of that Place—The Russian 
General abandons itt—blamed Jor this—and Kutusof{/ appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief—Operations on the Dwina—Siege of Riga—Crow 

Prince of Sweden—Kutusoff retires to Borodino—general Battle there— 
Bonaparte reinforced marches to Moscow—Conflagration of that City— 
Remarks on it—The different Russian Armies surround Moscow— 
Peace with Turkey—Dreadful Situation of the French—Bonaparte 
aitempts in vain to negotiate. 


jee passage of the Niemen, would place their army. It is not 


and the capture of Kowno, easy to discover the military policy 
















though in themselves events of little 
moment, were attended with very 
mMportant consequences. ‘The Rus- 
“ans, in pursuance of the plan of 

®campaign which they had re- 
solved to follow, had marked out 
their first line of defence on the 

ks of the Dwina ; here they had 
erected a chain of strong and con- 
nected fortifications: and it was 
fatural to suppose, that immedi- 
ately before these fortifications they 


which induced them to bring for- 
ward their whole force, and range 
it on the banks of the Niemen, so 
much in advance of their first line 
of defence. On the banks of this 
river they had not prepared the 
means of opposing the passage, or 
resisting the attacks of the French : 
hence, as soon as the enemy ap- 
peared in force, they were com- 
pelled to retreat towards the Dwina. 
Besides, by ranging their whole 
army 
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army along the Niemen, their line 
became very extensive, and in many 
places so little connected, or disad- 
vantageously posted, that it was 
exposed to be attacked with every 
pect of success. Bonaparte 
immediately perceived the error 
they had committed, and on it he 
founded his plan of the campaign. 
He was convinced, that if he could 
effect the passage of the Niemen at 
Kowno, he might push forward on 
the road to Wilna and Minsk, with 
such rapidity as to cut off such of 
the divisions of the Russian army 
as were to the south of the line be- 
tween those two places. If he 
could thus succeed in this part of 
his plan, bis object next would be 
to attack the separate divisions, un- 
supported, and successively defeat 
them. Inthe former part of his 
lan he was completely successful ; 
in the latter, the steady and perse- 
vering bravery of the Russians 
foiled him. 

As soon as Bonaparte had crossed 
the Niemen, he pushed forward 
with great rapidity towards Wilna. 
On many accounts the occupation 
of this city was of the utmost con- 
sequence to him: the emperor 
Alexander was still in it; and 
though there was no chance of 
taking him, yet the circumstance of 
his fying before the French would 
= eclat to the commencement of 

e campuign ; and probably Bo- 
naparte was in hopes, that if he 
remained sufficiently long to wit- 
ness the rapid advance and formi- 
dable numbers of the French army, 
he might be intimidated into a de- 
sire for peace. On the 28th of 
June Bonaparte entered the capital 
of Russian Poland; and from the 
measures which he immediately 
adopted, it was plain that the oc- 
cupation of it was to him a desir- 
able event, inasmuch as it gave him 





an opportunity of exercising his 
usual talent of finesse, In the war 
in which he had just engaged with 
Russia, he expected considerable 
assistance from the Poles: he knew 
théir enmity to Russia; and thon 
he had already deceived them, in 
the expectations which he had led 
them to form of his erecting Poland 
again into a kingdom, yet he knew 
how to reimspire them with conf. 
dence in him: as soon, therefore, 
as he had entered Poland, he se 
about re-establishing the kingdom 
of Poland: his first public act there 
was to proclaim it anew. A diet 
was immediately assembled, anda 
constitution framed, and the name 
and form of liberty were restored to 
the Poles, 

While Bonaparte himself con- 
tinued at Wilna, the different divi. 
sions of his army advanced, butin 
a different direction from that in 
which they had first moved: in 
stead of proceeding directly from 
Wilna to the Dwina, on which the 
Russians had retired, they stretched 
to the south, towards the province 
of Mojilhow. ‘Their object in tak 
ing this route appears to have been 
partly the pursuit of prince Bagra 
thion, who with the second corps of 
the Russian army had _ been sepa 
rated from the first, and was endea- 
vouring to rejoin it, and partly the 
design or the hope of being able to 
turn the Russian posts on 
Dwina, and thus avoid the neces 
sity of attacking and forcing thelr 
entrenched camp on that river 
Already the bulletins oer Bona 

arte issued put on 2 @ 
tl sail cotuanid a different 
tone, from those with which he ha¢ 
favoured and delighted the Paris- 
ans in his former wars : he boasted 
of no signal or decisive victory 
no rout or confusion of the enemy; 


of no cannon or colours taken; 4 
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during a ursuit which lasted nearly 
afortnight, of very few prisoners. 
On the other hand, by his repeat- 
edly and emphatically asserting that 
immense quantities of provisions 
were arriving for his army, and by 
his explaining in a very minute and 
ticular manner the route by 
which they were to be brought, it 
was evident that the country 
through which he was marching 
was not able to supply his troops. 
The climate of Russia also began 
to act against him, even in the 
month of July, and when he had not 
advanced further north than Wilna. 
A dreadfultempest arose ; torrents 
of rain fell ; thousands of his horses 
perished ; and many pieces of his 
artillery were buried in the mud. 
His disappointment and chagrin 
were likewise manifest: he broke 
out into invectives on the batbarity 
of the Russians for laying waste 
their country, and into ridicule on 
them, for their cowardly and dis- 
graceful flight, as he termed it. 
Bonaparte, by his passage of the 
Niemen, had succeeded in separat- 
ing two of the Russizn divisions 
from the main army, The corps 
of Doctorrow, when this event took 
place, was stationed between Sida 
and Grodno, As soon as he was 
informed of the advance of the 
enemy, and that the main R:-ssian 
army Was proceecing towards the 
Dwina, he put his corps in motion 
for that river. His movement was 
attended with po difficulties, as 
the French followed him closely, 
and in one part of his route had got 
$0 near him, that he was obliged to 
turn to the right, and undertake a 
Creuitous route to the Dwina, 
where he at last arrived, with the 
of a great part of his baggage. 
other Russian corps which had 


a separated from the mainarmy, 
‘ommanded by prince Bagra- 
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thion. It was not so fortunate: 
the prince in vain attempted to join 
the main army at Wilna, Minsk, 
and Bobruysk. The French, by 
the rapidity of their movements, 
always anticipated him ; and it was 
not tll he had crossed the Dnie 
and reached Smolensk that he suc- 
ceeded in his object. It is even 
probable that this corps would 
have been entirely cut off, if prince 
Poniatowski, who commanded the 
Poles in the service of Bonaparte, 
had pursued him with sufficient 
alacrity and vigour. 

On the 17th of July Bonaparte 
left Wilna, and put himself again 
at the head of his army, for the 
purpose of attacking the Russian 
entrenched camp at Drisna, on the 
banks of the Dwina. Previously to 
his arrival marshal Oudinot crossed 
that river at Dunaberg, a consider- 
able way below the Russian camp : 
he was not strongly opposed, and 
immediately after he reached the 
north bankhe moved on to Drouga. 
The main body of the Russian army 
at Drisna amounted to about 
120,000: the fortifications of their 
camp were very strong; but as 
prince Bagrathion had not joined 
them, they resolved not to hazard a 
general battle. Before, however, 
they evacuated their camp, they 
suddenly threw a bridge over the 
river, and surprised the corps of 
Sebastiani, who had reached the 
left bank, and drove him back with 
considerable loss. After this par- 
tial but encouraging success, they 
moved from Drisna towards Wi- 
tepsk ; and Bonaparte, having de- 
molished the entrenched camps, in 
which he boasted that he found 
immense stores of provisions and 
ammunition, followed them $0 
cJosely, that his advanced posts 
had frequent skirmishes with the 
rear of the Russianarmy. On the 


24th 
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“uth of July the Russians arrived 
at Witepsk; one of their corps 
having been previously dispatched 
to the north, to cover Petersburgh, 
which ‘part of the French army 
seemed to threaten. On the 25th, 
2h, and 27th, three several and 
successive actions took place, which 
were fought with great obstinaty, 
and with very partial and limited 
success on the side of the French : 
they took indeed some prisoners, 
but there was no rout or confusion, 
no detachments cut off, no breaking 
of lines nor intercepting of marches. 
In reality, in these battles, even by 
the French accounts of them, the 
Russians achieved all they intended 
and wished; andthe result of them, 
so far from injuring their cause, 
promoted and benefited it; so far 
from destroying the plan of the 
campaign, forwarded it, and proved 
its policy and soundness. ‘The 
Russians fought, as long as they 
could fight, without risking a 
decisive engagement, and, having 
inflicted as much destruction as 
they suffered, retired further into 
their own country, on their rein- 
forcements, and to other places 
equally strong as those which they 
had left. The French, on the other 
hand, could reasonably boast of 
nothing but the mere occupation of 
the ground which the Russians had 
so hardly yielded them, in conse- 
quence of what they called and 
claimed asa victory, They could, 
indeed, advance further into Rus- 
sia, but with what hopes? assuredly 
with none well founded: they could 
expect only repetitions of the same 
hard fought battles, while their 
own strength was diminishing, and 
their distance from their resources 
and reinforcements increasing. As 
the Russians retreated, they pur- 
sued their plan of laying waste the 
country; and the peasantry and 
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slaves, possessing the most profornd 
detestation tor the French, cheer. 
fully assisted in destroying their 
own habitations, and fled with the 
army. Thus the enemy entered cig 
a desolate country. Bonaparte in 
vain endeavoured to persuade the 
Russian peasantry to await ‘his ar. 
rival ; he in vain promised them 
freedom from their barbarous and 
oppressive masters 3 they either did 
not understand what he meant by 
freedom, did not wish for it, or 
doubted his promises; he found 
them as unassailable by his in 
trivues, as the Russian army was 
by his force. 

While the main body of the 
French under Bonaparte followed 
the main body of the Russians, 
Davoust was employed in the pur. 
suit of Bagrathion : it was neces 
sary for the latter to cross the 
Dnieper; and Davoust, aware of 
this, moved on to Mohilow, near 
the source of that river: here he 
was surprised by the Russian gene- 
ral. The battle was extremely ob- 
stinate and bloody: it lasted up- 
wards of nine hours; and at the 
conclusion of the batile, Bagra 
thion, so far from being worsted, 
was enabled to pursue his route 
unmolested to Smolensk. \ in the 
course of the Russian campaign 
there occur several instances be 
sides this one of Davoust, in which 
the most experienced and active ¢ 
the French generals were surprised; 
and this circumstance we cannot 
help thinking in a great measure 
attributable to the character of 
Russian peasantry ; in every 
country in which the French 0 
fought, the inhabitants, either im 
timidated or seduced by them, were 
in the regular and constant 
bringing them accurate and “4 
information respecting the mo 


and operations of the 
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army; whereas in Russia, neither 
threats nor promises could induce 
a single peasant to be in any degree 
or respect instrumental in gorse | 
the French army ; and if the French 
sent out small parties to reconnottre, 
they were almost certain either of 
being cut off by the armed pea- 
santry, or of being misled and mis- 
informed by them, if they were too 
weak to attack them. In this re- 
spect, therefore, as well as in seve- 
ral others already nciiced, Bona- 
parte, early in the campaign, @x- 
perienced the difference between 
fighting in Russia, and in the other 
countnes which he had overrun and 
conquered ; and hence there is in 
all his bulletins such a peevish tone 
of reproach against his generals, 
either for want of caution and in- 
formation, or for not pursuing the 
enemy with sufficient activity and 
vigour. 

We have already stated, that 
when the main Russian army re- 
tired on Witepsk, one of the corps 
took a northern route for the pro- 
tection of Petersburgh. This corps 
was under the command of Witt- 
genstem ; against him Oudinot was 
sent by Bonaparte. The plan of 
the French general was to cross the 
Dwina, to come round upon Riga, 
and thus cut off the communication 
with Petersburgh. For this pur- 
pose he actually crossed the river 
towards the end of July, and on 
the 30th and Slst a very severe 
action was fought, the result of 
which was, that Oudinot was com- 
pelled to recross the Dwina with 
the loss of 3000 prisoners and some 
cannon. But the incidental and 
wtimate consequences of this en- 
boonent Were far more important. 

etersburgh was rendered secure: 
the communication between it and 
blihed Russian army was esti- 

¢5 and the operations of the 
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French against Riga were consi. 
derably retarded. Against this 
latter place Macdonald, who com. 
manded the Prussians in the service 
of Bonaparte, had been sent; and 
the intention of Bonaparte seems to 
have been, if he could have got 
possession of Riga, that Macdonald 
should have marched forward and 
threatened Petersburgh. This part 
of Bonaparte’s plan was evidently 
founded on the idea that the main 
Russian army would retreat on 
Petersburgh, and consequently that, 
by following it, he would be able 
before he reached that city to have 
formed a junction with Macdonald. 
This plan, however, was rendered 
abortive by the route which the 
main Russian army pursued in their 
retreat, and by the circumstance 
that Macdonald could make no 
impression on Riga. 

The defence of this place was in 
some measure assisted by a British 
naval force. The British cabinet 
had certainly not urged or encou- 
ruged Russia to commence hostili- 
ties; but as soon as hostilities were 
determined on, Russia proposed 
terms of accommodation with 
Great Britain which were immedi- 
ately acceded to, and every promise 
of assistance given. The Russian 
cabinet, however, declined any 
assistance, except such as might be 
procured by inciting the crown 
prince of Sweden to join in the war 
against France. For this purpose 
a negotiation was entered into with 
him. The prospect of regaining 
Swedish Pomerania was held out to 
him, and it was fixed that he should 
land an army there, or still further 
north, tm order to act in the rear 
of Bonaparte; but after much de- 
lay, preparation, and change of 
plan, the crown prince suffered the 
campaign to close without crossing 
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The Russians did not make a 
stand at Witepsk, but as soon as 
the enemy approached they retired 
on Smolensk. In the béginning 
of August the following were the 
positions of the French army : 

Head-qnarters at Witespk, with 
four bridges on the Dwina. 

The 4th corps at Samai, occu- 
pying Veluj, Soe and Ou- 
sirath. 

The king of Naples at Roudenu, 
with the three first corps of cavalry. 

The first corps, commanded by 
marshal the prince of Eckmuhl, at 
the mouth of the Beressina, on the 
Borysthenes, with two bridges over 
this last-mentioned river, and one 
bridge upon the Beressina, with 
double téies-de-pont. 

The third corps, commanded by 
marshal the duke of Elchingen, at 
Etozna. 

The eighth corps, commanded 
by the duke of Abrantes, ac Orcha, 
with two bridges and ¢écs-de-pont 
upon the Borysthenes. 

The fifth corps, commanded by 
prince Poniatowski, at Mohilow, 
with two bridges and /é&cs-de-pont 
upon the Borysthencs. 

The second corps, commanded 
by marshal the duke of Reggio, 
upon the Drissa, advanced “before 
Polotsk, upon the road to Sebei. 

The prince de Schwartzenberg 
with his corps at Slonim. 

The seventh corps upon Rozana. 

The fourth corps of cavalry, with 
a division of infantry, commanded 
by eg count Maubourg, before 
Brobunsk and Mozier. 

The tenth corps, commanded by 
the duke of Tarentum, before Du- 
naberg and Riga. 

The ninth corps, commanded by 
the duke of Belluno, at Tilsit. 

The eleventh corps, commanded 
by the duke of Castiglione, at 
Stettin, 


It appears from this stat 
how widely dispersed the differen: 
divisions of the French army were: 
in fact, the nature of the country 
and the mode of warfare followed 
by the Russians were such, that in 
this campaign Bonaparte could not 
pursue his usual plan. He could 
not advance in one solid mass and 
bear down all before him. He was 
even before he reached Witepsk 
considerably annoyed, harassed, 
and impeded by the Cossacks ; 
a species of soldiery calculated only 
for such a country and climate as 
that of Russia, and which can act 
with the greatest advantage and 
success, where more regular forces 
are comparatively useless, and 
when an enemy is least able to 
resist them: they were under the 
command of their hetman, the ce. 
lebrated Platoff, who had signalized 
himself in the last war with France, 
The position of two of the corps of 
the French army, as given in the 
above statement, may excite sut- 
prise; the ninth, under the com. 
mand of the duke of Belluno, at 
Tilsit ; and the eleventh, under the 
command of the duke of Castiglio- 
ne, at Stettin. It is evident, from 
these corps being stationed so far 
in the rear of the main army, and 
not in the line of their retreat, if 
they should be compelled to retreat, 
nor in such positions as would en 
able them to keep open the com- 
munication with the supplies that 
were constantly coming from Get 
many, that Bonaparte was appre 
hensive that Bernadctte, at the head 
of a Swedish army, would land in 
his rear. On no other supposition 
can we account for thesecorps — 
left in a great measure ile 
useless, at a time when Bonaparte 
must have perceived that he would 
have occasion for all his pra 
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During the whole of his advance 
to Witepsk, he had been unable to 
compel the Russians to hazard a 
geneval engagement: in all the 
partial renconires where lie himself 
wasencaced, he had indeed suc- 
ceeded so far as to drive them from 
their position, and thus to occupy 
the whole of Russian Poland and 
Lithuania; but the corps under the 
command of his generals were by 
no means successful. We have 
already mentioned the defeat of 
Qadinot by Wittgenstein; and 
though the latter, by pursuing his 
adversary too far, and in too un- 
quarded a manner, in his turn 
saffered a check, yet it was evident 
both from the streneth of Wittgen- 
gdein’s army, and from the talents 
and activity of the general, that 
Oudinot had no chance of cutting 
of the communication with Peters- 
burgh, nor of opening such a com- 
munication with Riga as would be 
of any advantage to Macdonald. 
At Kobrin Bonaparte suffered a 
very severe loss: the Saxon troops, 
9000 in number, were surrounded 
and entirely captured there by ge- 
neral Tormesow. 

In the mean time the French 
main army had gone into quarters 
refreshment at Witepsk. Bona- 
parte Was now convinced that in all 
his engagements he had beaten the 
Russians, and began to suspect that 
7 had only followed out their 
pad in retreating before him. -He 
“so learnt that Bagrathion, with 
the second division of the Russian 
army, whom he had so long kept 
‘parate trom the main body, was 
ee his junction v 2 it at 
Smolensk : at this place, thérefore, 
He anticipated a ceneral battle, and 
ae and obstinate restst- 
suffered es nis own troops had 

red severely, partly by the cli- 


Mate, which even to men accus- 
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tomed to the sun of Italy and the 
south of France was oppressive, 
and for its uncertainty very delete. 
rious, partly by the fatizue to which 
they were exposed, on account of 
the badness of the roads ; but prin- 
cipally by the harassing and inces- 
sant watfare which they were 
obliged to carry on against the 
Cossacks, who hung on their flanks, 
and cut off all stragglers, he re- 
mained at Witepsk some days be- 
fore he advanced against Smolensk. 
On many accounts it was deemed 
highly probable that the Russians 
would hazard a general battle at 
Smolensk: there their whole force 
would be assembled ; the situation 
was extremely favourable for de- 
tence ; and of course, if the French 
attacked them they would possess 
considerable advantages: but above 
all, the Russians attached a supere 
stitious veneration to the city of 
Smolensk, and if it fell into the 
hands of the enemy, at least with- 
out a strong struggle to save it, the 
consequences on the Russian mind 
might be fatal. Besides all these 
considerations, by the capture of 
Smolensk the road to Moscow 
would be laid open, nearly the 
whole way, tothe enemy. Part of 
the Ryssian army occupied this 
city; the remainder were posted 
on the other side of the river. On 
the 16th of August the French oc- 
cupied the heights which com- 
manded Smolensk; on the 17th, 
perceiving that the Russians had 
not debouched, that they were for- 
tifying themselves in the city, and 
that they refused battle, Bonaparte 
marched on the right, for the pur- 
pose of compelling them either to 
tight, or to evacuate the place : the 
rencontres were obstinate, but in 
almost ail of them the French were 
defeated with great slaughter. In 
the night of the 17th Smolensk was 
2C set 
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set on fire; and the Russians per- 
ceiving it no longer tenable, nor 
useful to them as p:urt of their line 
of defence, evacuated it. In this 
battle the loss of the Russians 
amounted to about 5000 men killed, 
and nearly double that number 
wounded and prisoners: it is worthy 
of remark, that, even according to 
the French account, in this ond al- 
most all the engagements they 
fought in Russia, few were taken pri- 
soners except suchas were wounded ; 
the loss of the French was const- 
derably greater than that of the 
Russians: the latter, on evacuating 
the city, joined the other division 
of their army on the opposite bank 
of the river. 

Barclay de Tolly, who had hi- 
therto commanded the R ussians,was 
much censured for having evacu- 
ated Smolensk: the reasons, how- 
ever, that he assigned for this mea- 
sure have considerable force: the 
devastation occasioned in the city 
by the fire rendered it no longer 
tenable against such a force as the 
French could bring against it: be- 
sides, had the French perceived 
that he could still have maintained 
himself in Smolensk, they might, 
by giving up all further attempts 
against him there, have got before 
him on the road to Moscow, and 
thus cut him off from that capital. 
To this latter reason it was replied, 
that Smolensk was the only fortified 

sition by which Moscow could 

covered; and that therefore, by 
relinquishing it, he exposed that 
capital to more danger than if he 
had continued in it; since it was 
hardly probable that the French 
would advance to Moscow, leaving 
behind them the main Kussian army 
in such a situation. The clamours 
of the Russian officers against Bar- 
clay de Tolly became so loud and 
general on this occasion, that it was 
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deemed prudent to ceprive him of 
the command, and to bestow it on 
Kutusof: this general, though se. 
venty-five years old, had still all 
the animation aud vigonr of ripe 


‘manhood, and had distinguished 


himself greatly in preceding wars, 


As Smolensk had been evacuated, 
Kurusoit did not think it advisable 
to hazard an engagement with the 
enemy in a country which no longer 
afforded any advantageous position; 
he therefore determined on retreat. 
ing towards Moscow. On the !9th 
of August, the French, having 
thrown a bridve over the Borrs. 
thenes, crossed that river, and pure 
sued the Russians: their rear guard, 
consisting of about 5 or 6000 men, 
were stationed on fine heights, 
Waiting the attack, tn order to cover 
and assist the retreat of the maia 
body. They were attacked at the 
point of the bayonet by the duke 
of Elchingen, and were driven from 
the heights, not however till. they 
had made an obstinate resistance, 
and caused much slaughter among 
the French. Bonaparte’s object 
evidently was to cut off the retreat 
of the Russians from Moscow: and 
therefore, while the duke of Elchia- 
gen crossed the Borysthenes at 
one part, Junot duke of Abrantes 
crossed it to the right of Smolensk, 
where he found himself close on 
the rear of the Russians: if he had 
marched in divisions, it is probable 
he might have rendered their retreat 
extremely difficult, after they had 
been driven from the heights; but 
in consequenee of his marching Wi 
his whole force in one body, for 
which he was severely censured ia 
the bulleiin, the rear guard of 
Russians escaped, and having }0 
the main army they took the 
to Moscow. 

While these operation ea 
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thenes, Oudinot and Wittgenstein 
were still opposed to each other on 
she banks of the Dwina. In the 
vicinity of Polotsk a series of bat- 
tles took place about the middle of 
August, in which the result was 
similar to all the battles the French 
fought in Russia: afier experien- 
cing a most formidable resistance, 
and suffering a very severe loss, the 
Russians retired, but only for the 
purpose of taking up another sirong 

ition, and there awaiting the at- 
tack of the enemy, to retire from 
it in the same unbroken manner, 
and after the same cbstinate resist- 
ance. In the last battle between 
Oudinot and Wittgenstein, which 
happened on the 17th of August, 
the former general was so severely 
wounded, that he was obliged to 
be conveyed to Wilna. 

The perseverance of the Russians 
in their plan of retreating and lay- 
ing waste their own country had 
astonished n:ost people: it was sup- 
posed that for a short time they 
would follow it up; but that’ their 
steadiness, passive courage and pa- 
tnotism would give way, when they 
perceived the enemy advancing, 
notwithstanding their obstinate re- 
sistance, the advanced state of the 
season, and the desolation of the 
country. But Russia was animated 
a5 it were by one soul: the dread 
and detestation of the French rose 
superior to every feeling: considera- 
tions of personal interest or com- 
fort, even the sight of their families 
driven from their homes, and those 
omes abandoned to the enemy or 

¢ flames, had no room in the 
a Russians : there dwelt 

etermination to expel the 

me lege to obey every com- 
leir sovereign issued for 

at purpose. If the perseverance 

Me Russian people excited sur- 
Prise, that of the Russian emperor 
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gave rise to still more; but he was 
now at Petersburgh ; and whatever 
were his private feelings or wishes, 
the nobles by whom he was advised 
and surrounded permitted him to 
express no sentiments but those of 
hatred to the French; no wish but 
that of saving Russia from their 
grasp. ‘The proclamations of Alex« 
ander therefore encouraged the en- 
thusiasm and animated the pas 
tient and heroic sufferings of the 
people: they told them that the 
emperor was determined to make 
no peace with Bonaparte, while his 
legions polluted the soil of Russia: 
that he would sacrifice all, Peterse 
burgh, and Moscow itself, rather 
than that they should fall into the 
hands of the enemy: in his proche. 
mutions there was no irresolution, 
no despondence, no expression that 
could lead Bonaparte to indulge the 
hope that he would propose or listen 
to terms of peace; or his subjects 
to apprehend that he would not 
persevere in what he had begun. 
New levies were ordered to be 
raised ; the Russian people were in- 
voked by all those powerful feelings 
and prejudices which ignorance and 
superstition create; and when a 
Russian is told that what he has to 
do, or to suffer, is for the sake of his 
sovereign or his religion, he is made 

insensible to danger and misery. 
Kutusoff continued his retreat 
till he arrived at Borodino, within 
a short distance of Moscow: the 
position here was extremely favours 
able for defence, though it did not 
cover the capital, as there were 
other roads leading to it: Bona- 
parte, therefore, by manoeuvring, 
might have obliged Kutusoff to 
abandon this position, or he might 
have reached Moscow without 
driving him from it. But the great 
object of the French emperor seemed 
now within his reach: the Russians 
3C 2 ne 
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no longer declined a general battle, 
and he hoped to render it so deci- 
sively favourable to him, as would 
compel Alexander to sue for peace, 
or at least put him in the undis- 
turbed possession of Moscow. 

The force on each side was nearly 
equal, amounting to about 120,000 
men: the position of the Russians, 
though strong, was much contract- 
ed: their left had been weakened 
by the loss of a position which was 
carried by the king of Naples two 
days previously to the grand battle: 
but it was still backed by a large 
wood, supported by a fine height, 
and crowned by a redoubt planted 
with 25 pieces of cannon. Their 
line was protected by two other 
Heights, crowned with redoubts at 
100 paces from one another: the 
ridge of the heights was covered 
with artillery and infantry, for the 
purpose of supporting their centre. 
Their right extended behind the 
Kalouga, in the rear of the village 
of Borodino, and was supported by 
two heights crowned with redoubts 
and fortified with batteries. At 
two o'clock in the morning, on the 
7th of September, Bonaparte was 
surrounded by his marshals; and 
soon afterwards issued the order of 
the day, in which he informed his 
soldiers, that the field of battle, 
which they had so long desired, 
was before them: victory now de- 
pended on their exertions: it was 
necessury for them: it would give 
them plenty, good quarters for the 
winter, and d@ speedy return to their 
country. He then invoked them by 
their exploits at Austerlitz, Fried- 
land, Witepsk, and Smolensk, to 
behave ina manner worthy of them, 
that the latest posterity might think 
of their conduct that day with pride, 
and say of each individual, « He 
was at that preat battle under the 
walls of Moscow !”” 


In the mean time Kutusoff was 
not idle: his soldiers burnt with 
impatience for the combat: he 
could with difficulty restrain them 
from abandoning their positions 
and going out to attack the French, 
On their courage and success that 
day depended the fate of Moscow ; 
of the city of their forefathers; of 
the holy city of the Russian empire; 
perhaps of the empire itself. That 
enemy which had invaded their 
country unprovoked, which had 
carried desolation in his march, 
which had threatened destruction 
to all who opposed him, was now 
drawn up before them: the eyes 
of their sovereign and of their coun- 
trymen were upon them ; the saints 
who protected Russia espoused their 
cause, and were pleading on high 
in their behalf. Wiuth numbers s 
nearly equal; with the French army, 
actuated by the desire of resting 
from their fatigues in Moscow, and 
there reaping an abundant harvest 
of plunder; with the Russian army 
drawn up to defend their capital, 
and animated by a strong desire ol 
revenge; the combat could not but 
be long, obstinate and sanguinary. 

At six o’clock on the m rning of 
the 7th, Bonaparte Attempted to 
carry the Russian line by mam 
force; in this, however, he was 
foiled, though his troops were fa- 
voured in their attack on the left 0 
the Russians by a thick fog: while 
the enemy was making this attempt 
30,000 Cossacks cut their way it 
the centre of the French camp 
carrying confusion and dismay along 
with them. The French after the 
made another attempt on the Rus 
sian batteries on the heights 
after a most sanguinary comes 
they succeeded in gaining pos 
sion of part of them: the unshake 
bravery of the Russians was ma 
fest on this occasion; undisma bs 
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by the loss, they determined to at- 
tenipt the recovery ot their bat- 
teries; and for this purpose they 
advanced, exposed to the fire of 
their own cannon. In this part of 
the engagement the loss of the Rus- 
sians must have been very great. 

As it was of great consequence 
to the French that they should ob- 
tain possession of the village of 
Borodino, the viceroy of Italy di- 
rected his efforts against it, and 
carried it: the centre of the Rus- 
sian’ army in the mean while was 
attacked by the duke of Elchingen 
with 60 pieces of cannon: the Rus- 
sians received the attack with great 
coolness and bravery, and preserved 
their position. ‘The Russian centre 
now in its turn became the assail- 
ants, and, attacking that division of 
the French army which had directed 
their efforts against its left, thus 
drove them back with considerable 
loss, The battle continued with 
varying success till night; and 
though the French were undoubt- 
edly masters of one part of the field 
of battle, yet in other parts they 
were so much beaten, that Bona- 
oy judged it prudent to draw off 
is forces, and actually retreated 
upwards of 13 wersts: his retreat 
Was covered by the Wurtemburg 
infantry, and a large corps of ca- 
valry. 

The loss in this most sanguinary 
battle was immense, greater per- 
haps than in any previous battle 
which Bonaparte had fought: it is 
supposed that at least 60,000 men 
tell on both sides. On the side of 
the Russians, prince Bagrathion, 
who had eminently distinguished 
umseif in the engagement, received 
4wound, of which some time after- 
wards he died. The news of the 
wry of Borodino was received 
er Sreat joy at Petersburg; by 
» i Was supposed that Moscow 
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was rendered perfectly secure, and 
that the enemy would be compelled 
to retreat out of Russia. Alexan- 
der, in acknowledgement of the 
distinguished services of Kutusoff, 
appointed him marshal general, and 
bestowed on him 100,000 roubles ; 
he also gave five roubles to each 
soldier who had fought in this me- 
morable battle. 

The French, on their part, also 
claimed the victory; they repre- 
sented their success as decisive, and 
the defeat of the Russians as ge- 
neral and complete. The truth 
seems to be, as we have stated it, 
that the Russians remained masters 
of the field of battle; and Bona- 
parte on the evening of the 7th 
retreated: but he retreated only 
for the purpose of meeting a strong 
reinforcement which was advancing 
under Victor, and of proceeding 
by the Kalouga road towards Mos- 
cow. His taking this road, how- 
ever, was a clear and unwilling 
proof that he had been foiled in 
his attack on the Russtans at Boro- 
dino: for, in his bulletin of that 
battle, he expressly says, “ that it 
was easy to manceuvre and eva- 
cuate their position, dut that would 
have been renouncing our object, and 
the position was not judged suffi- 
ciently strong to render it necessary 
to avoid fighting.” It may also 
be remarked, that his advance to- 
wards Moscow, after the battle of 
Borodine, was extremely slow and 
cautious: they did not move from 
their head quarters at Mojaisk till 
the 12th of September, 

As soon as Kutusoff was informed 
that Bonaparte had been reinforced 
by Victor’s corps, and that he was 
mancuvring to get to Moscow by 
turning the Russians, he resolved 
to abandon that capital to its fate: 
indeed, unless he had fought the 
enemy in its very streets, there was 
2C 3 no 
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no position between it end Boro. 
dino where he could have engaged 
the enemy with any prospect of 
success. naparte, therefore, ad- 
vanced to Moscow unmolested ; 
but, on his entrance into that city 
on the 14th of September, he found 
its governor and inhabitants ant- 
mated by the true Russian spirit: 
in some of the emperor Alexander’s 
proclamations, the determination to 
destroy Moscow, if the enemy were 
likely to gain possession of it, had 
been announced ; as a preparatory 
step, every thing was carried away 
that possibly could be removed, 
and persons were appointed to set 
fire to the city in different quarters ; 
and, that the fire might not be ex- 
tingaished, all the fire-engines had 
been removed or destroyed. 

But before the governor of Mos- 
cow had recourse to this dreadful 
measure, he was resolved, as far as 
in him lay, to oppose the entrance 
of the French: a great part of the 
effective population was armed, and 
as soon as the advanced guard of 
the enemy appeared they attacked 
them in the streets and from the 
houses, impeding their progréss and 
eausing great destruction. When 
it was no longer practicable to pre- 
vent the entrance of the enemy, 
the city was set on fire: as it was 
built principally of wood, the fire 
agreed rapidly in all directions; and 
before the French could stop the 
progress of the flames, only about 
a tenth part of it remained uncon- 
sumed, 

It is impossible to describe, or 
even imagine, the disappointment, 
mortification and wrath of Bona- 
parte when he beheld Moscow in 
flames: he had promised his sol- 
diers rest from) their fatigues, re- 
freshment, provisions imabunda nce, 
and comfortable winter quarters in 
it. These were now all vanished : 
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amidst the ruirs of Moscow his 
army would in vain seek for shelter 
from the inclemencies of the ap. 
proaching winter, or for a supply 
of provisions. His indignation soon 
broke out, as it generally does, in 
conduct at once tyrannical, cruel, 
and mean: he seized on the men 
who had set fire to the city, tried, 
condemned, and executed them, 
That these men were unjustly put 
to death there can be little doubt: 
they acted in conformity to the or 
ders of the governor ; of that man 
whom they were bound and autho. 
rized to obey, so long as he kept 
possession ot the city; and the 
French do not pretend that it was 
set on fire after they obtained pos. 
session of it. 

Perhaps there is not to be found 
in the annals of mankimd any event 
so awfully grand and impressive as 
the conflagration of Moscow: it 
was a heroie deed, but of such a 
quality and nature as could only 
have been achieved by the heroism 
of a semi-barbarous race. Nations 
accustomed to the comforts, the 
ease and the refinements of civi- 
lized life would not have submitted 
to such a Sacrifice; much less would 
they have been the willing imstru- 
ments and objects of it. That itwas 
un act perfectly justifiable eannot 
be doubted: if it is the first duty 
of a government to provide for the 
well-being of its subyects, that duty 
must lead it to protect them from 
forcign invasion and eonquest: 
wretchediness undoubtedly followed 
the burning of Moscow ; but that 
was trifling in degree, local im ¢ 
tent, and temporary in duratia, 
compared with the dreadful cogse- 
quences which must have rest! 
from the unchecked success of the 
French. To say that the inhab- 
tauts of Moscow were unwilling © 
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vernment, is to libel them, and 
to betray at the same time the 
most profound ignorance of the 
national character: besides, it can 
hardly be supposed that the city 
could have been so completely de- 
stroyed, unless the inhabitants had 
at least consented, if not admini- 
stered, to its destruction; for they 
must have known, from the pre- 
vious measures adopted by the go- 
vernor, that it was his intention to 
set it on fire, if the French advanced 
to it. 

But though the right of the Rus- 
sians to destroy Moscow appears to 
us indisputable, and founded on the 
most sacred principles of patriotism, 
yet the policy of the measure ad- 


mits of some rational difference of 


opinion. Those who contend that, 
on the score of policy, Moscow 
ought not to have been set on fire, 
argued in this manner: if Bona- 
eg had found it entire, he might 
ave been induced to prolong his 
stay in it, and thus his retreat 
would either have been absolutely 
impracticable, or, if practicable, 
being conducted in the very middle 
of winter, must have proved much 
more disastrous than it actually did. 
But it is hardiy to be supposed that 
Bonaparte, even if he had found 
Moscow entire, would have at- 
tempted to winter in it: he pro- 
bably never had such a mad 
purpose in view, though he an- 
nounced it to his soldiers, to en- 
courage them before the battle of 
Borodino: but he hoped, by gain- 
mg possession of Moscow, to inti- 
midate the emperor Alexander, and 
thus to bring about a peace. The 
destruction of the city blasted these 
opes; but at the same time it may 
supposed that it induced him to 
stay in it longer than if it had not 
n destroyed: in the latter case, 
as in the former, he must have been 
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convinced, that, as there was no 
chance of moving the emperor 
Alexander, and no possibility of re- 
maining with his army, surrounded - 
by a Russian winter and Russian 
forces, ic would be proper to pre- 
pare ior his retreat; but if the city 
had not been destroyed, his army 
would have been refreshed, and 
provisions secured in amuch shorter 
time than could possibly be the case 
in the midst of the ruins of Moscow. 
On the whole, therefore, the de- 
struction of Moscow appears to us 
to have been a politic, as it was a 
perfectly justificule, measure. 

Of the situation of the French 
army in Moscoay, where they ex- 
pected to enjoy ee and plenty, 
some idea may be formed from the 
following considerations: for the 
mere purpose of shelter, probably 
enough of the city had escaped de- 
struction; but the army must have 
been collected so closely together 
as not to have been capable of de- 
fence or resistance: but the diffi- 
culty of subsistence was insurmount- 
able. Moscow itself is situated in 
a province not remarkable for its 
fertility; its supplies are drawn 
principally from the provinces of 
Tula and Kalouga: here Kutusoff 
had taken up his position. Bona- 
parte asserted, in one of his bulle- 
tins, that every house in Moscow 
was provided with necessaries of 
every description for eight months ; 
but this assertion, like those he 
made respecting the climate of 
Russia, was totally unfounded, and 
calculated and intended to deceive 
the people of France. The inhabi- 
tants of Moscow were not accuse 
tomed to lay in their stock of pro- 
visions till about the middle of 
October, just before the snow be- 
gins to fall: then, but not befoie, 
their winter supplies are collected : 
at all other seasons of the year the 
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general stock of provisions was cal- 
e 


culated only for a short period of 


consumption. Bonaparte, i the 
same bulletin, asserted, that large 
supplies of wine and brandy were 
found in the cellars: these could 
not be large, since these liquors 
are entirely confined to the highest 
classes in Russia. 

The same causes which prevented 


him from finding any large stock of 


provisions in Moscow, threatened 
to render his retreat difficult and 
disastrous in the highest degree: 
about the end of October, imme- 
diately after the Jaying in of the 
supplies for the winter, there is a 
cessation of all intercourse between 
Moscow and the smaller towns, vil- 
lages and estates; and this cessa- 
tion continues during the whole 
winter. But Moscow was not only 
in a great measure destitute of pro- 
visions when Bonaparte entered it, 
but its local situation rendered it 
extremely unhealthy, especially to 
an army not accustomed to the cli- 
mate, and already worn down by 
fatigue. There are three rivers 
which surround and flow through 
the city; and the fogs and exhala- 
tions from them, just before the fall 
of snow commences, are extremely 
injurious to the health even of the 
inhabitants who are seasoned to the 
climate. 

As ye oy had been disap- 
pointed in his hopes of inducing 
the vor to join him, so was 
he also disappointed in the expecta- 
tion which he had formed respect- 
ing the old Russian nobility who 
constantly resided at Moscow: they 
chiefly consisted of those whose an- 
cestors had objected to the removal 
of the seat of government to Peters- 
burgh: their descendants nourished 
the same prejudice, and kept aloof, 
in a sullen and discontented mood, 
from the new noblesse of the em. 


peror in the new capital, the rapid 
growth of which they regarded with 
a jealous eye: but though they dis. 
liked the proceedings of the court, 
they were yet taly Russian in heart 
and sentiment: indeed théy had 
about them even more nationality 
than the other classes of the Russian 
nobility, and consequently hated 
the French, and utterly disregard. 
ed the promises of Bonaparte. 
From all this, it is apparent that 
the situation of the French army in 
Moscow was most critical, ever 
if they had not been surrounded 
by numerous armies. Winter was 
fast approaching ; the troops were 
already exhausted with fatigue; in 
Moscow they could not remain till 
spring opened the communication 
with the southern provinces; and 
if they retreated, how were they to 
obtain provisions, or endure a march 
of 500 or 600 miles, amidst the 
severe winter, the deep snows, and 
the almost hidden and impassable 
roads of Russia? The Russian ge- 
nerals, in the mean time, were not 
idle: their object was, to force Bo- 
naparte from Moscow, by cutting 
off his supplies there; and when 
they had compelled him to retreat, 
to harass him continually: for this 
purpose, a great number of Cos- 
sacks, besides those which had been 
already employed, were collected: 
ngw was the season and the oppor- 
tunity of their utility and triumph. 
Kutusoff, as has been already men- 
tioned, took up a position to the 
south of Moscow, defending the 
fertile provinces from the foraging 
parties of the enemy. On the other 
side of the city: Winzingerode was 
posted with a large body of troops 
in order to exclude the French from 
the Petersburgh road and the north- 
ern provinces. Wittgenstein 
fended the line of the Dwina, where 


he carried on an unremitted an 
generally 
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rally a su ‘cessful contest with 
Oudinot; but as soon as he learnt 
that the French were in Moscow, 
having, been reinforced by 18,000 
men from Finland, he began-a move- 
ment upon that city, m the line 
which it would be necessary for 
Bonaparte to follow in his retreat. 
As it was of the utmost consequence 
to keep open this line, St. Cyr en- 
deavoured to defend the tmportant 
post of Polotsk against Wittgen- 
stein; but he was completely routed, 
and driven beyonce the Dwina: 
after this success, the Russian Ze 
neral continued his march on Wi- 
tepsk, and thus cut off the commu- 
nication between the main French 
army and the west of Europe. 
Bonaparte had hitherto by his 
imtrigues prevented peace from be- 
ing concluded between Russia and 
Turkey ; but now, as it was of the 
utmost consequence for the former 
power to bring up all her forces, 
she agreed to give Turkey such 
favourable terms, that peace was 
agreed upon. In consequence of 
this event, the army which had 
been employed on the Turkish frou- 
tiers immediately began its march 
through he south of Poland; and 
as it advanced it united with the 
corps which had been stationed in 
Voihynia, forming altegether nearly 
8,000 men. "heir first obiect, 
afier the ¥ Were rendered so DOWCi- 
lul by this union, was to attack the 
Austrian auxiliary army, under the 
Prince of Schwartzenberg: the 
Austrian government,though oblig- 
ed by the treaty which it concluded 
with Bonaparte to furmsh 90,000 
men, had not employed them in 
Very active warfare; their sole ob- 
J€ct Was to keep up the eommunica- 
oer aren the om A ench army 
sliecane oo of oland: this they 
ay att they were attacked by 
Ge Volhynian army, when they 
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were compelled to cross the Niemen 
and separate themselves entirely 
from the main body. As soon as 
the Volhynian army had driven the 
Austrians across this river, it formed 
a junction with the force under 
Wittgenstein, on the high road lead- 
ing to Moscow. 

Bonaparte was now sensible of 
the dreadful error he had com- 
mitted; unless he actually expected 
to dictate terms of peace at Mos- 
cow, it was the extreme of madness 
to have proceeded thither at the 
beginning of a Russian ‘winter: 
and if he did expect either to dic- 
tate terms of peace, or to have his 
own offers accepted, he must have 
been ignorant of the determined 
hatred which all ranks jn Russia 
bore towards him. ‘The apology 
he offers, in his bulletins, for his 
military career in Russia, is a paltry 
one: according to him, the Russian 
winter this year commenced earher 
than usual; as if the circumstance 
of the frost setting in a very few 
days sooner or later could have 
saved or destroyed hisarmy! What 
must be the military prudence of 
that man, who calculates, for the 
safety of his army, and the success 
cf his measures, on so uncertain a 
thing as climate! ‘The fact is, Bo- 
napurte in all his former campaigns 
had been indebted tor his success 
to ihre boldness ol his advances into 
the very heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try: that this boldness did not as- 
su:ne the character, deserve the 
name, and produce the conse- 
quences, of rashness, was less owing 
io his own foresight and circum- 
spection than to the pusillanimity, 
treachery, and want of talents, of 
his Opponents ; without adverting 
to the different circumstances im 
which he was placed in Russia, 
from a difference of climate, and 
national character, he followed his 
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usual plan, thus proving that he 
was defective in one great feature 
of a man of abilities, the adapta- 
tion of general principles and plans 
to particular circumstances. 
erceiving that, though he was 
in the heart of the Russian empire, 
and amidst the ruins of its ancient 
capital, no terms of peace were 
proposed, and that the Russians 
were gathering round him on all 
sides, . sent Lauriston to Kutusoff, 
to propose an accommodation, or 
at least an armistice: Kutusoff re- 
ceived the French negotiator in the 
midst of his generals, and replied 
to him with the utinost frankness : 
he told him that he was not au- 
thorised to receive any proposals 
either for peace or an armistice ; 
that he at oe send to Alexander, 
nor even receive the letter which 
Bonaparte had sent by Lauriston ; 
and that with respect to an armi- 
stice, in particular, the Russian army 
had no occasion for it, and they 
were in possession of too many ad. 
vantages to throw them away by 
accepting it. Lauriston, perceiv- 
ing that Kutusoff was absolutely 
determined to listen to no terms of 
accommodation, began to complain 
of the barbarous manner in which 
the war was conducted: to this 
Kutusoff replied in language which 
ought to be addressed to all in- 
vaders :—the French had introduced 
the berbarities of which they com- 
plained ; they bad commenced hos- 
tilities without reason; had invaded 
Russia, which by nature was placed 
beyond the power of injuring them, 
and it might have been thought 
beyond the reach of their ambition ; 
they had inflicted as much misery 
on its inhabitants as they could; 
and now, when vengeance and re. 
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taliation were at hand, they wished 
for peace: peace could not be talked 
of till the French were beyond the 
Vistula: Bonapartehad nothing todo 
butget out of Moscow howhe could 
since he came thither without being 
invited ; the Russians, he might de. 
pend upon it, would do their duty; 
and their duty to their sovereign, 
their country, their murdered or 
banished and wandering wives and 
children, demanded that theyshould 
make their invaders suffer as much 
misery as possible: Bonaparve had 
proclaimed the campaign termi- 
nated at Moscow, but with the 
Russians it was only commencing, 
About the same time Murat com. 
plained to general Miloradovitch 
of the excesses committed by the 
Cossacks: it is evident, though the 
conference was begun on his 
that Murat, if he had found en. 
couragement, would have changed 
the subject to peace; but he met 
with no encouragement: the Rus 
sian general told him that the Cos- 
sacks acted according to orders, 
when they fired on the French 
foraging parties; and when Murat 
complained that the flags of truce 
were also fired upon, the Russian 
replied, “ We want not to hear of 
parleys; we want to fight, not to 
negotiate; take your measures at- 
cordingly.”—Perceiving that there 
was no chance of peace, and that 
the Russians were tully sensible of 
the reduced strength and mi 
state of the French army, 
formed their plans in such a mate 
ner as to take the utmost advantage 
of their own good fortune, 
parte, after having been upwar 
of a month in Moscow, pre 
for his retreat. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


Bonaparte prepares for his Retreat—Defeat of Murat—Cors wks hover round 
the French Army—Movements and Operations of Kutusoff—of Wittgenstein 
Russian Winter sets in—its Effects on the French Army—their Insubordination 
—haitle of Krasnoi—Devoust dfeited—Bonaparte flies from the Field of 
Battk—Ney defeated—French Army arrives at ll ‘iina— Bonaparte sets off for 
Pavis—Loss of the French in this Campaign—Remarks on the Conduet of 
the Retreat—D.sturlancesin Paris— BDonaparie’s Reply to the Senate eeling 
of the French People towards him —Sveden—Denmark—Sicily— Spanish 


America. 


BOUT the 16thof October Bo- 
napartehad made preparations 

for his retreat from Moscow. What 
reasons he assigned to his army for 
this measure, are not known: in his 
bulletins he endeavoured to per- 
wade the peqple of France, that 
he was only about to make a lateral 
movement; and that by taking up 
a position at Smolensk, he should, 
im fact, be nearer Petersburgh than 
he was when at Moscow: but still 
ut Was hecessary to assign some 
pretext for leaving Moscow; in 
the bulletins which he first issued 
from that place, though he acknow- 
ledged that nearly the whole of it 
Was consumed, and that almost the 
whole population had deserted it, 
reviously to thé entrance of the 
rench army, yet he asserted that 
sufficient of the city remained for 
their winter quarters, and that the 
mhabitants, intimidated or seduced 
toleave it by the threats or the 
mistepresentations of the governor, 
Were soon encouraged to return ; 
while the neighbouring peasantry 
brought in large supplies of provi- 
sions, These assertions were made 
at a time when he entertained hopes 
of being able to persuade the em- 
Alexander to make peace ; 

a soon as he was convinced 
that this hope was fruitless, the ac- 
fount he gave in his bulletins, of 
th siteation of Moscow, and the 


disposition of the Russian people, 
underwent a remarkable change. 
The conflagration of the city rene 
dered it no longer a desirable or 
proper military station. It must 
therefore be abandoned, but not 
with an intention of flying from 
Russia: a stronger position, and 
an untouched and fertile country 
were to be sought, in which the 
army having recruited itself, the 
campaign was to re-open in the 
spring with renewed vigour and 
tresh triumphs. 
But the difficulty of fixing on 
a retreat was extremely great; if 
possible, the route by which hehad 
advanced to Moscow was to be 
avoided ; over it had already passed 
two large armies ; the Russians had 
laid it so completely waste, that 
the French, when advancing, had 
found it almost impassable, and the 
country on all sides totally stript of 
provisions or accommodation for 
anarmy. Such was this route in 
the month of September, when the 
French were advancing ; but now, 
in October, when the , the rains 
which precede the frosts were about 
to set in, the roads, already cut 
up by whe passage of two armies, 
must be dreadful ; and the Russian 
peasantry had been employed to de- 
stroy them still more. Nothing, there- 
fore but dire necessity could compel 
Bonaparte to retreat by this roate ad 
e 
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he chose one more to the east, it 
would not only lead him along 
roads little injured, but through a 
rich and fertile country; and 
though necessarily circuitous, yet 
if he could accomplish hfs retreat 
this way, he would in the end 
arrive much sooner in a friendly 
country than if he marched by 
Smolensk : accordingly he de- 
termined, if possiple, to penetrate 
by the route of Tula and Kalou- 
ga. After fixing on his plan, it 
was necessary tO prepare ais army 
for their long and dreadful march: 
this was much more difficult and 
embarrassing ; tor upwards of two 
months, two months of the most 
frighttul season in Russia, he must 
expect they would be on their re- 
treat. Even if the country were 
not laid waste, and stript of all that 
an army required, even if it were 
iuhabied by a sricndly people, it 
could scarcely expect, during this 
period, Lo receive, Ol collect pro- 
visions, as it retre.tted, since the 
roads would not permit them to 
be brought from any distance. ‘To 
Moscow the army had brought 
litle or no provision; to the cap- 
ture of it, won bythe battle of Boro- 
dino, Bonaparte had taught and en- 
couraged them to look torward as 
the event that would supply them 
with provisions in abundance ; but 
its conflagration had disappointed 
their hopes to such a degree, that 
some time before the French beyan 
their retreat, they were compelled 
to content themselves with very 
scanty fare. Even by the state- 
ment of the bulletin, they began 
visions ; and it is said that Bona- 
parte entered into contract with Po- 
lish Jews to supply his army on its 
march, and that these Jews, after 
receiving the stipulated money, did 


- > ao I . : 
not fulhl their contract. 
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Vheir retreat with only 20 days pro- 


After Bonaparte had decided og 
the route that he would follow on 
his retreat, and made such pre 
rations as his circumstances would 
admit, it Was necessary, as a prelimi- 
nary step, to beat and drive back 
the Russian grand army, which 
occupied and defended the Kalou- 


.ga road. Kutusoff was aware of 


the intentions of the French; and 
as he knew that a strong rein: 
forcement was marching from Smo- 
lensk, to help in extricating the 
main French army, he resolved to 
attack Murat, who commanded 
the advanced gnard, before it ar. 
rived, ‘Chis advanced guard con- 
sisted of 45,000 men: on the 18th 
of October it was attacked by Ku. 
tusotf, and completely beaten; 38 
pieces of cannon fell into the hands 
of the Russians; 2000 men were 
lett dead vr wounded on the field 
ot battle, and 1500 were made 
prisoners. On the same and the 
subsequent days an obstinate bat- 
tle was fought on the banks of the 
Dwina. General Steingel proceed- 
ed trom Riga along the southern 
bank of that river, while general 
Wittgenstein marched along the 
opposite bank: their operations 
and plans were combined with s0 
much judgement, that while the 
former attacked the corps of Mac: 
donald, the latter attacked St. Cyr. 
Sieingel drove the army of Mac 
donald within a very few miles ot 
Polotsk ; and Wittgenstein on the 
Sth of October, atier a bloody 
engagement of 12 hours, compelled 
the force. that was opposed to him 
to seek satety 1 its entrenchments 
On the following day the entrench: 
ments were carried by storm, 4% 
soon afterwards the town of Poloist 
wasretaken. St.Cyrwas surrounded; 
2000 prisoners were taken, and 

number of killed and wounded an 
proportionally great. We have 
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mentioned those battles in this 
lace, because it appears to have 
va St. Cyr’s intention to have 
marched in such a direction, as to 
have met the main army in its re- 
treat, and to have covered and as- 
sisted it: forthe same reason, we 
shall notice here, that general 
Tchitchagow, the commander of 


the division of the Russian armys. 


which had arrived from the Da- 
nube, having driven back the Aus- 
trian general that was opposed to 
him, prosécuted the general plan of 
the campaign, and arrived at Minsk, 
In consequence of the defeat ot 
Murat, Bonaparte was compelled 
to abandon his intention of retreat- 
ing by the route of Kalouga; but 
in order, if possible, to deceive Ku- 
tusoff, he began his march on that 
route, leaving Moscow on the 19th 
of October; and having thus di- 
verted the attention of the Russian 
general, he turned off by forced 
marches with prodigious rapidity 
on the road to Smolensk. As soon 
as Kutusoff was informed of the 
route which the French army had 
taken, he began his march in a pa- 
rallel line, leaving it to the other 
divisions of the army, and espe- 
cially to the Cossacks, to hang on 
the rear and the flanks of the ene- 
my: they did their duty. Bona- 
parte marched with the van of his 
army, surrounded by the imperial 
guards, whom he nourished with 
peculiar care. The viceroy of Italy 
brought up the rear, and conse- 
quently, following the main body 
with all his artillery and baggage, 
had to force his way through roads 
almost impassable, without supply, 
without resources, with all the ele- 
ments to contend with. 
. Bonaparte, for what purpose it 
's Not easy to devise, left a garrison 
in the Kremlin. On the 22d of Oc- 
tober, general Winzingerode arriv- 
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ed at Moscow, drove out the French 
garrison, and re-oecupied the city. 
Anxtous to prevent the effusion of 
blood, he advanced ‘too far; and 
thouch, as it is said in the Russian 
official accounts, he had a flag of 
truce displayed, he was surrounded 
and taken prisoner. 

‘The most dreadful enemy Bora- 
parte experienced in his retreat 
were the Cossacks, of whom 24 
additional regiments had joined 
Kutusotf by the 24th of October: 
on every side they hovered round ; 
their attacks were unintermitted, 
and extremely sudden and impe- 
tuous. Scarcely had the French 
soldiers, worn out by a day’s march 
along broken apd deep roads, du- 
ring which they were constantly 
obliged to be either on the alert, or 
actually fighting, lain down on the 
wetand cold ground to obtain a little 
rest and sleep, when the Cossacks 
rushed into their camps, and before 
the men conld prepare themselves 
for resistance or defence, many 
were killed, all were thrown into 
confusion and dismay, and their 
artillery and stores carried off. 

On the 24th of October the 
French were most vigorously at- 
tacked by Kutusoff. The small 
town near where the battle was 
fought, was taken and _ re-taken 
eight times: the French indeed 
fought with desperation ; but their 
strength was at last worn out. 
The Russians compelled them to 
retreat, with the loss of 16 pieces 
of cannon. After this defeat, Bo- 
naparte pushed forward before his 
army towards Smolensk; and in 
order to conceal his retreat, he 
directed several bodies of his troops 
to take different routes, as if he 
intended to march round the left 
wing of the Russians: the imperial 
an alone accompanied him in 


is rapid and disgraceful flight. On 
the 
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the Ist of November, Platoff, with 
his Cossacks, overtook the enemy, 
rushed on them, threw them into 
confusion, and captured 24 pieces 
of cannon; two days afterwards 
they were again attacked and de- 
feated at Viorna by the same ge- 
neral; the viceroy of Italy, Da- 
voust and Ney were at the head of 
these divisions: 2000 prisoners were 
taken, and five pieces of cannon: 
the whole road was covered with 
ammunition waggons and dead 
horses. At this period the sufler- 
ings of the French army are most 
accurately described in an inter- 
cepted letter from the viceroy of 
Italy :-“ These three days of suffer- 
ip oes so broken down the spi- 
rits of the soldiers, that I look upon 
them, at the present moment, as 
scarcely capable of making any et- 
fort whatever. Many of them have 
died of hunger, or of cold; many 
others, in desperation, have gone 
and surrendered themselves to the 
enemy!’’ The sufferings of the 
French, however, were greatly to 
be increased, by hunger, cold, and 
the Russians. On the Sth of No- 
vember, the viceroy of Italy was 
defeated with the loss of 62 pieces 
of cannon, 3000 prisoners, and a 
much larger number killed and 
wounded, 

In the mean while, Wittgenstein 
was performing his part in the 
work of destruction and vengeance. 
On the Ist of November he attack- 
ed St. Cyr’s corps, which had been 
strongly reinforced, and completely 
routed them: after accomplishing 
this, he marched upon Orsha ; so 
that about the 8th of November 
there were three large Russian ar- 
mies on the line of Bonaparte’s re- 
treat:—Kutusoff’s at Krasnoy ;— 
Wittgenstein’s at Grsha; and 
Ichitchagow’s at Minsk. 


About iis time the Rossiag 
winter set in with more than its ac, 
customed rigour: ‘hitherto the 
roads had been only deep and hea. 
vy, now they became so excessively 
slippery, that the men could 
scarcely keep their feet: hitherto 
the horses, necessary both for the 
artillery and for the sustenance of 
the soldiers, for they were com 
pelled and glad to feed on horse. 
flesh, had proceeded feebly and 
slowly on, or dropped dead only, 
a few hundreds every day ; but the 
first day of the frost, nearly $0,000 
perished. All possibility of carry. 
ing forward their artillery was now 
at an end : the spirits of the soldiers 
completely deserted them: they 
crawled on, exposed to the most 
dreadful cold, exhausted with fa 
tigue and hunger, emaciated, and 
almost naked. ‘lhe road was lite. 
rally blocked up with the dead and 
the dying: they had no power to 
defend themselves against the Cos 
sacks, who constantly hovered 
round them: they had no inelina- 
tion to do it: death to them would 
have been a blessing: at the sight 
of the Cossacks they hoped their 
miseries would soon be terminated: 
but their enemies were not so mer 
ciful as to ‘put them to death: 
piercing them with wounds, strip 
ping off the little covering they had, 
they left them on the snow, there 
bleeding and naked, to the rigours 
of a Russian winter. Whenever 
the French entered any village, 
where there was the least chance of 
repose or tood, they exerted their 
little remaining strength,and crawk 
ed on their hands and feet to seek 
it. Frequently, just as they had 
stretched out their h:tnds to seize@ 
little food, or reached the thresh- 
old of a wretched hut, under whic 


they looked for shelter from the 
: weather; 
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weather, perhaps for a few minutes 
sleep, the remnant of their strength 
failed them, and they expired. 

With what feelings and senti- 
ments did they now regard Bona- 

! No longer the adored ge- 
neral, who seemed to have chained 
yictort to his car, to be more than 
mortal, and to be destined to ren- 
der all Europe subservient to the 
interests and glory of France ; they 
cursed him as the author of all the 
misery under which they were 
writhing: on his person they wil- 
lingly would have inflicted ven- 
geance : but sensible of their indig- 
gation, he had gathered round his 
person his principal offtcers, mount- 
edon almost the only horses that 
remained. For some time he rode 
inacoach, till the dreadful voice 
of his soldiers commanded him to 
walk as they did, and to share their 
fatigues: he still, however, de- 
fended himself from the inclemency 
of the weather with a cloak: ** off 
with your cloak,’’ was another stern 
command, that he durst not dis- 
obey, Such was the situation— 
such the feeling of the French ar- 
my during their dreadful retreat, 
in which every thing that could ac- 
cumulate or sharpen misery beset 
them. It scarcely needed the pre- 
sence of an enemy to complete the 
work of destruction; the climate 
of Russia, aided by hunger, was 
amply sufficient. 

In fact, the French soldiers could 
no longer be said to compose an 
army ; they were straggling in all 
directions ; anxious indeed to avoid 
the Cossacks, since from them they 
experienced only an aggravation of 

ir misery, but not unwilling to 
all in with the regular Russian 
troops, in the hope of being taken 
Prisoners, or falling in battle. Their 
isnorance of the country, and the 
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state of the roads, were such that 
the different divisions of the French 
army could not support one an- 
other; and frequently when ex- 
pecting to fall in with the main 
body, they encountered the enemy 
and were taken prisoners, On the 
10th of November, before they 
reached Smolensk, general Auge- 
reau with 2000 men and 60 offi- 
cers surrendered themselves: this 
was the first instance during the 
present war, of a whole corps lay- 
ing down their arms. It is com- 
puted that in three days time, prior 
to that date, they lost £0,000 men, 
besides nearly 20,000 more that 
fell in the previous engagements: 
nearly 309 pieces of cannon had 
also either fallen into the hands of 
the Russians, or had been spiked and 
buried by the French. But these 
losses, enormous as they were, were 
oniy preludes to greater ones. 
Kutusoff, being convinced it was 
the intention of the enemy to make 
a movement by Krasnoi, a town to 
the south-westward’ of Smolensk, 
pushed forward a strong body, in 
order to intercept them. ‘rhe 
French, aware of their danger, 
drew together strong masses of 
troops under the command of Da- 
voust: the Russians were therefore 
reinforced : the French were turned, 
and their rout was complete: 
though Davoust commanded this 
body, Bonaparte was present; but 
he fled from the scene of action: 
nearly the whole division, 24,000 
strong, was either killed or taken, 
besides 10 pieces of cannon. ‘This 
victory was of the utmost const 
quence, as Davoust’sdivision formed 
the centre of the French, and con- 
sequently connected the advanced 
guard with the rear: the latter 
was under the command of Ney. 
On the 17th of November, Ney, 
under 
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under cover of a fog, pushed his 
troops to the very foot of the Rus- 
sian batteries. The French were 
desperate, and fought without me- 
thod or judgement: 40 pieces of 
cannon, and the whole musquetry 
of the line opened upon them at the 
distance of about 250 paces; their 
retreat was cut off, and they could 
not stand against such a tremen- 
dous fire. In this situation, a flag 
of truce was sent, and at midnight 
12,000 men laid down their arms. 
Ney was wounded and fled from 
the field across the Nieper. On the 
Dwina, Wittgenstein was equally 
successful ; upwards of 2000 of the 
French being killed or wounded in 
a battle on the 4th of November. 
A fine trait of military spirit is no- 
ticed in the Russian official account 
of this affair: a battalion of raw 
militia, when an erder came for the 
retirement of the trocps in front, 
refused to understand it, crying 
out, that their emperor had sent 
them there to fight, not to retire. 
It is generally supposed that Bo- 
naparte sacrificed Davoust’s corps, 
in order to facilitate his own escape: 
after its defeat he was not heard of 
forsome time. It was afterwards 
ascertained that he had pushed for. 
ward, with the fragment of his ar- 
my, towards the Beressina, hoping 
to effect his retreat by the way of 
Minsk, which led most directly to 
the Vistula. ‘The Russian general 
Techitchagow, however, occupied 
Minsk, where he had siezed all] the 
stores of the enemy, and had taken 
measures to defend the passage of 
the Beressina. As sOOnN as Bonaparte 
was aware of this, he pushed his 
army nearer the source of that ri- 
ver, in ordes to get on a route 
leading directly to Wilna and Ko- 
ninsberg, by which, though more 
circuitously, he might arrive on 





the Vistula: he also ho d, asthe 
aggegs was narrower here, to ef. 
ect is Passage Over it with lo 
difficulty. This pass ke Was ef. 
fected ; and as soon as he had 
crossed the river, the divisions of 
the F rench ‘army, which had beeg 
watching Wittgenstein on the Dwi 
na, formed a junction with him: 
his whole force, by this m ‘AUS, Was 
raised to nearly 70,000 men, and 
the division that had joined still re. 
tained a great part of its artillery 
and cavalry. About the - same 
time that the French army was 
reinforced, Wittgenstein and Tchit- 
chagow formed a junction, and 
made an attack on the rear of the 
enemy. The action was long and 
obstinate, and the result on the 
wholewas favourableto the French; 
or, tO speak more properly, they did 
not suffer nearly so much in this, 
as they had done in most of the 
former actions. This was suff. 
ciently evinced by the circumssance 
of their proceeding on their ronte 
for some time unmolested, so that, 
by forced marches, in a few days, 
they reached Wilna. Before, how- 
ever, it had quite arrived at Wilna, 
Bonaparte assembled his generals, 
and, bestowing the command on 
Murat, set out for Paris: he trae 
velled incognito, in a sledge, with 
Caulincourt : his journey was per 
formed with almost unparalleled 
rapidity, and on the 18th of De 
cember he arrived at Paris. The 
army, after he left it, found i 
compelled to quit Wilna, on the 
advance of the Russians, even 8 
fore they had time or opportunity 
to rest or refresh themselves. Al 
most all the stores of ammunition 
and provisions, which had been 
collected in that town, and wh 
were immense, fell into the hands 
of the Russians. The French were 
: therefore 
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therefore still exposed to hun 
fatigue, and cold ; and after their 
sereat from Wilna, they perished, 
or were slain in battle, in great 
: it is, however, difficult 
to trace their route after their de- 
from this place: indeed 
were so reduced, and had di- 
vided themselves into so many 
gall bodies, that no traces of an 
remained. 

It is, of course, extremely difii- 
cult to form an estimate of the loss 
of the French in this dreadful cam- 

ign : the Russian official accounts 
gate that they took prisoners up- 
wards of 150,000 men; and it is 

le that the number of killed, 
and of those who perished by hun. 

, fatigue, and cold, amounted 


marly to 100,000 men; so that, 


reckoning that the French army, 
when it crossed the Niemen and 
the campaign, amounted to 
men, scarcely more than 
HW escaped out of Russia ; and 
of those, a large proportion must 
have suffered so dreadfully as not 
to be fit for future service, 

It is needless to point out the na- 
ture of this campaign ; the narra- 
tive we have given sitliciently 
describes it. The first general of 
his age, at the head of one of the 

armies ever raised, which 
placed in him the most unbounded 
confidence, flying, beaten, dis- 
graced, bereft of the greatest part 
of his troops, and the object of de- 
testation to the remainder; is an 
event which, taken under all its 
Gircumstances, cannot be paralleled 
in history. No War, ancient or 
modern, exhibits such destruction 
Misery: more have-fallen in the 
field, in the course of a campaign ; 
no army ever perished with 
lingering and varied misery. 
grand cause of this disas- 
i812. gnhasalsobeen pointed 
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» out in the preceding narrative: in- 


deed it is sufficiently obvious; for, 
when it is stated thet Bonaparte, 
at the close of summer, led an im» 
mense army into the very heart,of 
Russia,—into a country, in which 
winter reigns with most intense and! 
unbroken severity for half the year ; 
that in front, and rear, and on both 
sides of this army, were immense 
bodies of troops inured to the cli- 
mate, and cutting off all chance of 
procuring provisions; and that this’ 
army, when compelled to retreat, 
had to march upwards of 500 miles 
without shelter, almost without 
food and clothing, on roads broken’ 
up, or rendered nearly impassable 
by the snow, exposed to the most’ 
intense cold, and harassed night 
and day by clouds of Cossacks, we 


‘may be astonished at the insane’ 


rashness of Bonaparte; but we 
cannot be surprised that nearly the’ 
whole of his army was destroyed. 
With respect to the conduct of 
the retreat, Bonaparte has been 
censured, in the first place, for not 
moving his army in a compact 
body, so that the whole might 
bring assistance and support in 
case any part was attacked; and 
secondly, for posting the imperial 
guards, which constituted the se» 
ect part of his army, in advance, 
and not in rear. In answer to the 
first charge, it may be observed, 
that it would have been impracti- 
cable for the French army to have 
retreated in one compact body, bottt 
on.account of the state of the roads, 
and from the extreme difficulty of - 
procuring provisions, unless they’ 
were spread over a large tract of 
country. But. even after u ging 
this excuse, it must be admi 
that Bonaparte discovered little ta- 
lent in the conduct of this retreat 5 
or perhaps we shall speak more ac- 
curately and justly, if we say, that 
2D such 
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such was the perplexity of his mind, 
that his talents were of no avail. 
He had, by his own rashness, 
laced himself in a situation in 
which he did not expect to be; and 
from which it would have required 
not only great presence of mind and 
eat talents, but also a thorough 
Reowledge of all the circumstances 
of the situation, to extricate him- 
self. His presence of mind forsook 
him; his talents, therefore, were 
of little or no avail; and of many 
of the circumstances of his situa- 
-tion he was utterly ignorant. He 
knew very little respecting the state 
or movements of the different Rus- 
sian armies that were employed to 
intercept his flight: hence he often 
took that route which led him into 
their power; he was imperfectly 
acgugmted with the direction and 
conditionsnf the roads at that sea- 
somobdhdlyear ; those also rendered 
his «showdirients uncertain, circu- 
itousfasaasch as exposed him to the 
surprise and attack of his enemies. 
With respect to the second 
charge, that of keeping the impe- 
rial guards in front, where he him- 
self was generally stationed, in- 
stead of placing them in the rear, 
there can be no doubt that this ar- 
rangement was made for the pro- 
tection of his own person; and the 
question resolves itself into this, 
whether a commander, and a so- 
vereign, is justified in exposing his 
army to ruin, for the purpose of 
saving himself, This ought to be 
argued on several principles, and 
without any Yeference to the cha- 
racter or situation of Bonaparte ; 
and arguing it in this manner, it 
may be observed, that if there is no 
alternative; if either the army orthe 
sovereigi: must perish, perhaps the 
srood of the nation, over whom he 
teigns, requires that he should con. 








AND 


sult his own safety at the e 
the destruction of hia rm... . 

On the effects of this campaign, 

ina general point of view, it is 
needless to speculate ; they are al. 
ready unfolding themselves ; and 
though they probably will disap- 
point the hopes and expectations of 
many, yet there is no doubt 
must be gratifying in so far as the 
tapee of Bonaparte is cut down 
iis military reputation tarnished 
and the continental nations taught, 
that, if theyare unanimous andfirm, 
he may be resisted with success, 

It is probable that the return of 
Bonaparte to Paris was occasioned, 
it was undoubtedly. accelerated, by 
some disturbances in that city. The 
internal defence of France was left 
to the national guard, whose num. 
bers amounted to about 100,000 
men : these troops, associating with 
the citizens, felt for their griev 
ances, without having their feelings 
repressed by the love of military 
glory, so strong in the hearts of 
the French soldiers. ‘The discon: 
tents of the French nation had been 
considerably augmented by the 
high price of corn, which Bona 
parte, always fond of legislating in 
matters of commerce, and conse 
quently always increasing the evil 
he wished to remove, some months 
before he left Paris, had endea- 
voured in vain to réduce, by decrees 
respecting its price, and its trams 
fer from one province to another. 
It seems (fcr our information, bemg 
derived trom the French. official 
account alone, is defective and su 
spicious) that the discontent of the 
people of Paris had induced some 
officers in the -national guard © 
spread a report that Bonaparte was 
dead ; this report was received W 
avidity and delight. Large bo- 
dics of the naiional guards ros 
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: constituted authorities, 
er “7 short time disturbed the 
tranquillity of the metropolis ; but 
the police, which in Paris 1s re- 
a a watchful and vigorous, 
soon discovered and quashed the 
irators. This conspiracy, 
however, though then exsily put 
down, appears to have sunk deep 
ato the mind of Bomaparte ; for on 
the 20th of December, two days 
after his return to Paris, in his re- 
tothe very adulatory address 
” count Lacepede, the president 
ofthe senate, he very impressively 
and feelingly insisted on the duties 
of the civil magistrates to support 
the royal authority, and even to 
diein defence of their sovereign. 
The other parts of his reply were 
equally remarkable, as pointing out 
the necessity and advantages of 
herediwury monarchy, and repro- 
bating in strong language *“ those 
dark metaphysics, which, in pur- 
suing with subtility the search after 
first causes, seek to found upon 
their basis the legislation of na- 
tions :”* to these metaphysics he at- 
tributes “ all the misfortunes which 
our favoured France has experien- 
ged,” Certainly the throne of Bona- 
parte never stood on such a weak 
andtottering foundation, as it did 
immediately after his return to Pa- 
ris; and it is generally thought, 
that if peace had been offered to 
him at that time, he must have ac- 
cepted it, even on terms highly ad- 
vantageous to the repose and peace 
Europe. But such is the eva- 
nescent rues of the French mind, 
and so adroitly did Bonaparte take 
vantage of the extravagant hopes 
and schemes of the enemies of 
France, that in a short time his 
race and defeat in Russia were 
orgotten in the preparations ne- 
Sewary, as he represented them, 
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and as the French believed, to pro. 
tect their own country from the in. 
vasion of the barbarians of the 
north. 

We have already touched upon 
the conduct of the crown prince of 
Sweden : if he really is actuated by 
that feeling of hostility towards 
Bonaparte, which by many is 
ascribed to him, he renders it sub- 
servient in a very prudent and 
masterly manner to his own inter- 
ests, and to the interests of the 
Swedish nation. He did not per- 
mit the unjust occupation of Swe- 
dish Pomerania by the French; 
nor his alliance with Russia, and 
his treaty with England, to hurry 
him out of the line of cautious po- 
licy which he had adopted ; math £8 
the speeches delivered both by the 
king and him to the diet, they are 
assured that, if war be entered into, 
the sole object of it will. be the 
protection and interest of Sweden, 

In Denmark nothing remarkable 
occurred : the pressure of the war 
with England was felt ina very 
alarming degree by the interrup- 
tion of the trade between Denmark 

roper and Norway: hence this 
Seaiee country suffered a 
from a scarcity of provisions; whic 
circumstance inclined the people to 
wish for peace with England, while 
the king still adhered closely to 
France. 

Sicily was still a scene of confu- 
sion and intrigue: the queen, 2 
woman of considerable abilities, 
was very active, and too successful 
in augmenting the number of her 
partisans ; while the people, not de- 
riving from the presence and power 
of the English those advantages 
which they fondly anticipated, be- 
gan to resort to that national feel- 
ing which must always exist and 
operate among the great bulk of a 


2D 2 people, 
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, unless borne down by ex- 
cessive oppression and misery. In 
order to counteract this, the Bri- 
tish cabinet instructed their ambas- 
gador to settle a regular govern- 
ment, and to bestow on the Sici- 
lians a constitution formed on the 
model of that of England. This 
has been done ; but it may well be 
doubted, whether any of the bene- 
fits of such a constitution can be 
felt and enjoyed by a people so ig- 
norant, and so long accustomed to 
oppression, as the Sicilians. 

e Spanish possessions in South 
America, by the violent changes 
which they are still undergoing, 
afford a proof of the justice of the 
remarks which, in our last volume, 
we offered on the subject of their 
independence, The accounts from 
them are very imperfect; nor do 
they furnish materials for a narra- 
tive of any interest. Bueios Ay- 
res and Monte Video are still at 
war; and the Portuguese, instead 
of attending to the better organi- 
gation of Brazil, have very inju- 
diciously, and at the same time 
very ineffectually, sent assistance 
to the people of Monte Video, In 
the province of the Caraccas, which 
under Miranda had made greater 
progress towards the enshtiticsent 
of its independence than any other 
part of Spanish America, a most 
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dreadful occurrence seems entirely 
to have ruined the cause of the 
triots, The city of Caraccas was al, 
most entirely destroyed by an earth, 
quake ; and the priests, taking ad. 
vantage of this event, impressed on 
the superstitious minds of the 
lace, the conviction that heaven es. 
poused the cause of Ferdinand VII 
and that it had thoaght proper to 
punish them, by means of the earth. 
quake, for having rebelled agains 
his authority. In consequence of 
this, the royal party was strengthen. 
ed and encouraged, and Miranda's 
party proportionally weakened and 
dispirited; several battles took 
between them, in almost all of 
which the latter were defeated, 
till at length the city of Caraccas 
having surrendered to the royal 
party, Miranda was given up by 
his troops, and sent to Spain in the 
beginning of October. In the 
other parts of Spanish America 
there were similar scenes of disors 
der and bloodshed ; but they are 
detailed in such a loose manner, 
and with so much exaggeration, 
that it is impossible to ascertain the 
truth of the particulars : the gene 
ral inference that may be drawn iy 
that, with the doubtful exceptionof 
Mexico, the cause of the 
country is gaining strength. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1812. 


a 


JANUARY. 


Jan. 1, (812. 

ESTERDAY being. the last 
day of the year, and, on that 
account, devoted, by immemorial 
usage and the custom of the place, 
to innocent festivity, the streets of 
Edinburgh were disgraced by a 
series of riots, outrages, and rob- 
beries, hitherto, we may truly say, 
without any example. During 
almost the whole of the night, after 
ll o'clock, a gang of ferocious 
bandit, armed with bludgeons 
and other weapons, infested some 
of the leading streets, and knocked 
down and robbed, and otherwise 
most wantonly abused, almost 
every person who had the mis- 
fortune to fall in their way. After 
they had fairly succeeded in knocke 
ing down those of whom they 
were in pursuit, they proceeded 
mmediately to rifle them of their 
money and watches; and the least 
‘ymptom, on their part, of anxiety 
to save their property, was a pro- 
Vocation to new outrages, which 
Were persevered in until their lives 
were endangered, These outrages, 
ts said, were chiefly committed by 
aband of idle apprentice boys, re- 
gularly organized for the urpose, 
urking in stairs vod closes, 
rom whence they issued, on a 
given, in large bands, and 

and overwhelmed those 


who were passing by. By the 


vigilance of the magistrates, who 
were in the streets, or otherwise 
actively engaged in the duties of 
their office, until about five o’clock 
the next morning, several of Liese 
rioters were apprehended on the 
spot, some of them with the stolen 
articles in their possession ; and the 
most vigilant inquiries are going 
on, with a view to root out this 
nefarious combination against the 
peace of society, by bringing to 
justice the perpetrators of these 
outrages. A reward of 100 guineas 
has been offered for the discovery 
of the offenders. 

At Perth, in the last week, so 
intense was the cold, thatin a few 
hours the ice was nearly two inches 
in thickness. A number of fine 
free-stones from Kingoody quarry 
were split to pieces at the depét, 
and the contractors sustained @ 
very severe loss. The stones having 
imbibed sufficiently of rain water 
at their pores, are immediately 
encrusted with frost; the water is 
forced into the centre, and, in- 
stantly confined, breaks forth with 
a loud explosion. Two pints 
Scottish of water had been taken 
from their centre previous to their 


breaking. 
LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Downing-street, Jan, 2. 


Capt. Harris, commanding his 
majesty’s ship Sir Francis Drake, 
arrived at lord Liverpool’s office 
(A 2) with 
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with a dispatch, in which the 
following were inclosures, addressed 
to his loraship by governor Far- 
quhar, dated Port Lovis,-Isle of 
France, Oct. 22, 1811. 
Sir, Batavia, Sept, 29 

I had the honour to acquaint 
you in my dispatch of the Ist inst. 
that the conquest of Java was at 
that time substantially accomplished 
by the glorious aud decisive victory 
of the 20th of August*— Lam 
happy to announce to your excel- 
lency the realization of those views, 
by the actual surrender of the 
island and its dependencies by a 
capitulation concluded between 
their excellencies lieut.-gen. sir 5. 
Auchmuty and gen. Jansens, on 
the 18th September. I have the 
honour to inclose a report which 
the commander-in-chief has ad- 
dressed to me of the proceedings of 
the army subsequent to the 26th 
August, with its inclosures, Your 
excellency will observe with satis- 
faction, from these documents, that 
the final pacification of the tsland 
has been hastened by fresh examples 
of the same spirit, decision, and 
judgement, which have marked 
the measures of his excellency the 
commander-in-chief, and of the 
same galiantry which has charac- 
terized the troops since the hour of 
their disembarkation on this coust. 
The commandery-in-chief will sail 
in a few days for India; and I 
flatter myself that I shall be able 
to embark on board his majesty’s 
ship Modeste, fr Bengal, about the 
middle of October. Minto. 

Lo his excellency R.T. Farquhar, 

esq. &e. Isle of France. 
Nlodesie, off Saniarane, §, i. 21. 

tyind, bs ep. 2 

{ have the honour to submit to 
your lordship a contiauation of the 
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* See preceding volume, p. (162.) 
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report, which it is my duty to lay 
before you, of the proceedings of 
the army under my command, 
_ Immediately on receiving the 
intelligence of general Jansens’s te. 
treat from Bugtenzorg by an eastern 
route, and the occupation of that 
post by our troops, I placed a force 
consisting of the Sd_ battalion of 
Bengal volunteers, and a detach. 
ment of artillery with two guns, 
under the order of colonel Wood, 
and directed his embarkation, in 
communication with rear-admiral 
Stopford, whoordered three frigates 
on tliis service, for the purpose of 
occupying the fort of Cheriboa, 
Transports werc at the same time 
put in a state of preparation fora 
force, consisting of the detachment 
of the royai, and a company of 
Bengal artillery, a troop of his 
majesty’s 22d dragoons, his majes- 
ty’s 14th and 78th regiments of 
foot, the 4th battalion of Bengal 
volunteer sepoys, the Madras 
pioneers, and a. small ordnance 
equipment, with which it was my 
intention to embark, and a 
company rear-admiral Stopford 
with the squadron, for the attack 
of Sourabaya and Fort Louis, to 
wards which place it was supposed 
the enemy had retired. Sy 
A large part of his majesty’ 
14th regiment, the royal artillery, 
and six field-pieces, were, by the 
kindness of rear-admiral Stopford, 
received on board his majesty’ 
ships of war, and they, with the 
transports, sailed as they could be 
got ready for sea, with orders t 
rendezvous off the point of Siday® 
near the western entrance 
harbour of Sourabaya. | embark: 
ed on the 4th of September; 2% 
early in the morning of the 


sailed to join the troops in his m™ 
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y's ship Modeste, which the 
admiral, in attention to my con- 
venience, had allotted for my 
accommodation. 

Op the 6th of September, when 
oa the point of Indermayo, I 
learned from an express-boat which 
had been boarded by commodore 
Broughton, that Cheribon was In 

ion of the frigaces detached 
on that service, having separated 
from the transport on board of 
which all their troops but the com- 
modore had embarked. Captain 
Beaver, the senior officer of the 
squadron, had landed the seamen 
and marines, and occupied the fort, 
which surrendered to his summons 
ww time to make a prisoner of brigra- 
dier Jamelle, while passing on his 
route from Bugtenzorz, with many 
other officers and troops. Letters 
iatercepted on this occasion from 
Jansens announced his in- 
tention to collect his remaining force 
near Samarang, and to retire on 
Solo. This intelligence determined 
me tosail for Cheribon, where I 
arrived on the evening of the 7th 
of September ; and finding that no 
troops had yet arrived, that a de- 
tachment of seamen and murines 
had marched inJand on the Bug- 
tenzorg road, and been successful 
ti securing great numbers of the 
fugitives from thence, and gaining 
Possession, on terms of capitulation, 
of the post of Carong Sambong on 
troute, I sent immediate orders 
for the march of reinforcements 
fron, the district of Batavia. The 
Cavairy, half of the horse artillery, 
the detachment of his mujesty’s 
regiment from Bugtenzorg, 
Were desired to join me at Sama- 
rang, by the route of Cheribon, 
and the light infantry volunteer 
one ordered to embark at 
« tor the same place. 
cbtained from captain Beaver, 


of his majesty’s ship Nisus, the dis 
patch of vessels in tvery direction, 
to meet the straggling transports on 
their raute to Sourabaya, and direct 
them all to rendezvous at Sama- 
rang ; addressing a letter to the 
honourable admiral Stopford, to 
commodore Broughton, and all the 
captains of his majesty’s ships, res 
questing them to give similar 
orders. I sailed the same evening 
in the Modeste, and, after meeting 
the Windham transport, and order- 
ing her with the 3d volunteer bat- 
talion to Cheribon, directed my 
course to Samarang. I arrived 
there on the 9th, and was shortly 
afterwards joined by rear-admiral 
Stopford, the commodore, and a 
few transports, having on board a 
yart of his majesty’s 14th regiment, 
falf the 78th, the artillery detach- 
ments, six field-pieces, and the 
detachment of pioneers. 

To ascertain the fact of general 
Jansens’s presence, and feel how 
far the capture of general Jamelle 
and the troops from gr 
might have changed his plan, 
repeated to him on the 10th, in 
concert with the admiral, an ins 
vitation to surrender the island on 
terms of capitulation; and captain 
Elliott and colonel Agnew were 
charged with the communication. 
They saw the general,—received 
his reply,—ascertained that he had 
still with him at least a numerous 
stafl,—and that he professed a de- 
terminatian to persevere in the 
contest. The smal! force with me 
did not admit of my attemp ing to 
assault the phace, while it was sup- 
posed to be thas occupied ; but an 
attack was made that night by the 
boats of the squadron on several 
gun-vessels of the enemy moored 
across the entrance of the fivers 
leading to the town ends the pre- 
cipitation with which they were 
(A 3) aban- 
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abandoned gave a character of pro- 
bability to aceOunts which reached 
us from fishermen and others, that 
the general was occupied in with- 
drawing his troops to the interior, 
and had fortified a position ata 
short distance on the road towards 
Solo or Soercarta, the residence of 
the emperor of Java. 

On the 12th of September, as no 
other troops had arrived, it was de- 
termined to attack the town: a 
summous was first sent to the com- 
mandant, and it appeared that the 
enemy had (as at Batavia) evacu- 
ated the place, leaving it to be 
surrendered by the commander of 
the burghers. It was that night 
occupied by a detachment under 
colonel Gibbs; and all the troops 
I could collect were landed on the 
following day. 

It was ascertained that the enemy 
had retired to a strong position, 
about six miles distance on the Solo 
road, carrying with him all the 
chief civil as well as military officers 
of the district, and that he was 
busied in completing batteries and 
intrenchments in a pass of the hills, 
where he had collected the residue 
of his regular troops, some cannon, 
and a force, including the auxiliary 
troops of the native princes, exceed- 
ing eight hundred men, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, commanded 
by many European officers of 
tank, 

As any check of the attempts of 
our troops at this important period 
might have been productive of the 
worst effects, I thought it prudent 
to wait the hourly expected arrival 
of a larger force; but after two 
days passed at Samarang without 
their appearance, I resolved to risk 
an attack with the slender means 
at my disposal, rather than to give 
the enemy confidence by a longer 


delay, or afford them time to com- 
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plete their works, which 
to be still imperfect, are 2 
For these reasons, on the even; 
of the l4th, I had directed prepa. 
rations to be made for an attack on 
the following day, when intelli 
arrived that the Windham had 
sailed for Cheribon with som 
troops, and several vessels were 
seen in the offing: I therefore 
countermanded the orders, in the 
expectation of succours: but the 
admiral, anxious, on account of the 
approaching unfavourable season, 
to securea safe anchorage for the 
ships, sailed in the morning, with 
two ships of the line and three 


frigates, to attack Fort Louis, and, 


if successful, to occupy the har. 
bour of Sourabaya. . 

The Windham alone arrived in 
the course of the night ; andeven 
the very slender reinforcement 
which she brought was, situated as 
we were, of great importance, and 
it enabled me to withdraw all the 
European garrison from the fort of 
Samarang, and to add a company 
of sepoys to the field force, which 
thus strengthened did not exceed 
one thousand one hundred infantry, 
and the necessary artillery to man 
four six-pounders, with some pico 
neers. 

I did not think it proper to a 
sume the direct command of sosmall 
a detachment; I confined it to 
colonel Gibbs, of his majesty’s 
59th regiment, proceeding, how- 
ever, with the troops, that 1 might 
be at hand to profit by any fortu- 
nate result of the attack. 

Experience had warranted my 
reposing the fullest confidence i 
the valour and discipline of the 
troops I had the good fortune to 
command, and tzught me to ap 
preciate those which the — 
could oppose to them. Many 
the fagitives from Cornelius wet 
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in their ranks, and the rest of their 
forces were arene’ tanpeyenet OF 
ir exaggerated accounts, with 
cay Fs to be dreaded from the 
impetuosity of our troops. I did 
not, therefore, feel apprehension 
of any unfortunate result from at- 
tacking the enemy with numbers 
yo very disproportionate ; but from 
our total want of cavalry, I did 
not expect to derive from it any 
decisive advantage, beyond 
that of driving them from the 
position they had chosen. 

The small party of cavalry, of 
which I had been disappointed by 
the absence of the transports which 
conveyed them, would have been 
invaluable; much of the enemy’s 
force was mounted, and they had 
some horse artillery, while not 
even the horses of my staff were 
arrived, and our artillery and 
ammunition were to be moved by 
hand by the lascars and pioneers, 
who for this purpose were attached 
tothe field-pieces, 

Colonel Gibbs marched at two 
o'clock on the morning of the 16th 
from Samarang ; and after ascend- 
ng some steep hills, at the distance 
ol near six miles, the fires of the 
enemy appeared a little before the 
dawn of day, extending along the 
summit of a hill, which crossed our 
front at Jattee Allee, and over part 
of which the road was cut: the 
doubiful light, and great height of 
the hill they occupied, made the 
position appear at first most fore 
midable, It was resolved to attack 
immediately ; and as the leading 
division or advance of the detach- 
Ments moved forward to turn the 
enemy’s left, a fire was opened 
them from many guns placed 
on the summit of the hill, and 
Various positions on its face, which 
completely commanded the road : 

Were answered by our field- 


pieces as they came up, with. the 
effect, though fired from a con. 
siderable distance, and with great 
elevation, of confusing the enemy’s 
artillery in directing their fire, 
from which a very trifling loss was 
sustained, ‘Their flank was turned 
with little difficulty but what arose 
from the extreme steepness of the 
ascent; and after a short but in- 
effectual attempt to stop, by the 
fire of some guns advantageously 
posted across a deep ravine, the 
advance of the body of our detach- 
ment, the enemy abandoned the 
greatest part of their artillery, and 
were seen in great numbers, and 
in great confusion, in full retreat. 

Our want of cavalry to follow 
the fugitives with speed, the steep- 
ness of the road, and the necessity 
for removing chevaux de frise with 
which the passage was obstructed, 
gave time for the escape of the 
enemy, while our troops, exhausted 
by their exertions, were recovering 
their breath. 

It was evident that their army 
was completely disunited; several 
officers, some of them of rank, were 
taken; their native allies, panic- 
struck, had abandoned their officers, 
and only a few pieces of horse 
artillery remained of their field ord- 
nance. With these they attempted 
to cover their retreat, pursued by 
colonel Gibbs, who, with the de- 
tachment, passed several incomplete 
and abandoned batteries; and at 
noon, and after twelve miles’ march 
over a rugged country, approached 
the village of Oonarang, in which, 
and in the small fort beyond i , the 
enemy appeared to have halted, 
and collected in irregular masses. 
Small cannon from the fort and 
village opened on the line as it ad- 
vanced, Our field-pieces were 
brought up to a commandmg 
station, and by . vir fire cover 
( 
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the formation of the troops, who, 
led by colonel Gibbs, were ad- 
vancing to assault the fort, when 
it was evacuated by the enemy: 
alarmed by our fire, they were seen 
to abandon it and its vicinity in the 
utmost confusion, leaving some 
light guns with much ammunition 
and provisions in the village, where 
they had broken the bridge to im- 
pede pursuit: the road beyond it 
was covered with the caps, cloth- 
ing, and military equipments of 
their troops, who seemed to have 

been completely routed and di- 
s d. 

"A weelber of officers made pri- 
soners confirmed this belief; our 
troops had however marched so 
far, that they were unequal to a 
longer pursuit, and were quartered 
in the fort and the barracks which 
the enemy had quitted, 

Early in the night, brigadier 
Winkleman, with some other ofh- 
cers, came into my quarters with 
a flag of truce from general Jan- 
sens, who was stated to be fifteen 
miles in advance of my position, 
Solatiga, on the road to Solo: the 
brigadier was charged to request 
an armistice, that the governor-ge- 
neral might communicate with 
your lordship on terms of capitula- 
tion. He was informed by my di- 
rection, that he must treat with me, 
and that wrhout delay. I how. 
ever consented, in consideration of 
the distance of his position, to 
grant, for the express purpose of 
capitulation, an armistice of twenty - 
four hours, to commence from six 
o’clock on the following morning, 
and limited in its effects to the 
forces present. With this answer 
brigadier Winkleman zeturned, ac- 
cepting the armistice proposed. 

I was perfectly aware of the ge- 
neral sentiments of rear-admiral 
stopford regarding the oblect on 
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which our joint services were em. 
ployed, from the unreserved com. 
munication 4 had held with him 
He had sailed for Sourabaya with 
the declared intention of attackin 

Fort Louis, and of returning to 
his station when the service was ac. 
complished ; and he was most an. 
xious for its speedy termination, as 
he had informed me, he did not 
think ships would be safe on the 
northern coasts of Java after the 
4th of October, unless Sourabaya 
WAS I OUT possession. 

All these considerations were 
strong in my mind against the de. 
lay of a reference to him; and, 
confident that the important obiect 
of attaining for Great Britain an 
immediate surrender of the island 
ought not to be impeded or delayed 
by any pomt merely of form, I did 
not hesitate to act individually, and 
on my sole responsibility, for the 
interests of the state. I had also 
cause to fear, if the favourable mo- 
ment was allowed to pass, that the 
allies of the enemy might recover 
from their panic, that general Jan- 
sens might learn the small amount 
of our force, that he might again 
collect his troops and retire on 
Solo, where, profiting by the pe- 
riod of thé approaching rains, he 
might prolong the contest; and, 
though I could not doubt its ult- 
mate success, a war in the interior 
would have embarrassed our at 
rangements, and have involved the 
affairs of the colony in inextricable 
confusion, 

On the forenoon of the 17h of 
September, the commandeur De 
Kock, brigacier and chief of the 
stall of the French army im Java, 
arrived at Oonarang, with powers 
from general Jansens to treat ofa 
capitulation, which I authori 
et Agnew, the a eas 


ral of the forces, to discuss Ww 
him 
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him on my part: the result was, 
the signature by them of the arti- 
cles I have the honour to inclose, 
with which general De. Kock re- 
turned in the afternoon to obtain 
general Jansens’s approval. 

At $3 0’clock in the morning of 
the 18th, brigadier Winkleman ar- 
rived at my quarters from general 
Jansens, who declined to sign the 
articles which had been agreed 
upon, adverting particularly to 
those which concerned the debts of 
the government to individuals. He 

uested that I would meet the 

eneral half way, or stated that 
he would, if preferred, come to 
my quarters at Oonarang, for the 
purpose of discussion or explana- 
tion of those articles. 

Asthe situation in which it Is 
evident he stood deprived him of 
all claim to those terms of capitu- 
lation which, had he profited by 
the former invitations, made while 
he still possessed the means of de- 
fence, he might perhaps have ob- 
tained ; and as my situation, with 
aforce unequal to prosecute opera- 
tions further in the interior, would 
not admit of delay, I assumed a 
firm tone; and, desiring general 
Winkleman to be informed that 
personal respect for the character 
of general Jansens had alone in- 
duced me to grant any terms to his 
army, announced to him that the 
armistice would cease at the ap- 
pointed hour, and the troops march 
forward at the same time. 

Colonel Agnew gave orders for 
this purpose in: his presence; and 
informed him, that if general Jan- 
sens allowed the opportunity of 
Capitulating now offered to escape, 

Y net accepting the terms already 
prepared, no other could be offered. 
Brigadier Winkleman returned with 
ail speed to general Jansens, and 
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colonel Gibbs marched with his de- 
tachment at six o’clock on the road 
to Soligata, where, after advancing 
about five miles, he was met by 
brigadier Winkleman, bearing the 
capitulation, confirmed by the sig- 
nature of general Jansens, and 
apcouanedbll by a letter, which 
strongly marked the acuteness of 
his feelings at being compelled, by 
the desertion of his allies, and the 
destruction of his army, to adopt 
this measure. 

The detachment counter-march- 
ed immediately, and, after sending 


‘acompany (at the request of bii- 


gadier Winkleman) to secure the 
guns on the post of Soligata, moved 
back to Oonarang, whence on the 
evening I returned to Samarang, 
just before gencral Jansens had an- 
nounced his intention of joining me 
at the former place. The general, 
with great part of his officers, also 
reached Samarang that night. I 
visited him on the following day, 
and arranged for the equipment of 
a transport to convey him to Bata- 
via, with his suite, on which they 
embarked this morning. 

I have dispatched colonel Gibbs 
to assume the command of the di- 
vision of Sourabaya, to which | 
have allotted his majesty’s 78th 
regiment, the 4th volunteer batta- 
lion, the light infantry battalion, 
and the royal artillery. I have 
sent a small detachment under ma- 
jor Yule, of the 20th Bengal regi- 
ment, an officer on whose conduct 
I have much reliance, to accom- 

any the prince of Samanap and 
his force to the island of Madura, 
where I have directed the major to 
assume command, subject to the 
general control of colonel Gibbs : 
he has been instructed to occupy 
the small forts of Joanna and Ram- 


bang on his route; and I have di- 
rected 
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rected that of Japara to be occu- 
pied from Samarang. Idiamayo 


and Pacalonga have been garrison- 
ed by troops from Cheribon. In 


~ mentioning the prince of Samanap, 


it would be unjust to him not to re- 
port, that, prior to my march from 
Samarang to attack the enemy, he 
sent to ask my orders, being, with 
2000 of his people, within a short 
distance at Damak. He visited 
me én my return to Samarang, and 
expressed an earnest wish for the 
protection and friendship of the 
British nation. 

* Ascolonel Wood requested per- 
mission to relinquish the command 
of Samarang, and return to Ben- 
gal, I appoiated lieutenant-colonel 
Watson, of his majesty’s 14th re- 
giment, to relieve him in the com- 
mand. The 14th regiment, a small 
detachment of artillery, and part 
of the $d volunteer battalion, have 
been stationed at Samarang, and 
will shortly, I trust, be reinforced 
by the arrival of the detachments 
of the horse artillery, cavalry, and 
89th regiment. 

I have detached captain Robin- 
son, your lordship’s aid-de-camp, 
with a small escort, to the courts of 
Solo and D’Joyocarta, to deliver a 
letter from me to the emperor and 
sultan, and announce the change 
that has taken place. I have also 
called upon the residents at their 
courts, Van BDraam and Englehard, 
to-continue, agreeably to the capi- 
tulation, the exercise of their func- 
tions in behalf of the British go. 
vernment, and to secure carefully 
the public property of the late go- 
vernment, placed in the territories 
of the respective princes at whose 
court they reside. 

[I have also required the other 
public functionaries of the late go- 
vernment to continue in the tempo. 


rary exercise of their function 
which hitherto I have found nen” 
stance of their declining to per. 
form. 

It will be necessary soon to ar. 
range for the guard of honour at. 
tached to the emperor and sultan 
of the troops of the European 
vernment of Java, and for the oc. 
cupation of the forts at their Capie 
tal, and on the lines of communi. 
cation to and between these; but 
this will be easily arranged when 
the troops ordered to et 
shall have arrived, and the report 
of captain Robinson shall have 
warranted a judgement of the 
strength of these detachments. 

I embarked this morning in his 
majesty’s ship Modeste for Batavia, 
and shall have the honour of re. 
ceiving your lordship’s personal 
commands, and discussing with you 
the several military arrangements 
which it may be necessary to make 
for the security of the island of 
Java and its dependencies, previous 
to my return to Madras, which it 
is my wish to do without delay. 

S. Aucu muy, lieut.-gen, 
To the right hon. lord Minto, 
governor-general, Fe. 

{Here follow the articles of ca- 
pitulation. They are highly fa- 
vourable to this country; and at 
the same time reflect great” honour 
on the British character, The Eu- 
ropean troops, under general Jan- 
sens, surrendered at discretion. The 
native princes, and their troops 
who fought under them, are treats 
ed with great humanity and fe 
spect. There were only ¢ killed at 
Jattee Allee, and 10 wounded. The 
ordnance found in the batteries be- 
tween Samarang and Oonarang, 
and in the latter fort, amounts © 
56 pieces of cannon.] 
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ITALY. 


A fresh eruption from Mount 
Etna took place on the 27th Octo- 
ber, Several mouths had opened 
on the eastern side of the moun- 
tain, which emitted torrents of 
burning matter, discharged with 
the greatest force from the interior 
of the volcano, illuminating the 
horizon to a great distance. Clouds 
of ashes also descended in the form 
ef rain upon the city of Catana 
and its environs, and upon the fields 
situate at a verv great distance. On 
the 18th of November the eruption 
still continued, and exhibited ap- 
pearances of the most terrible dis- 
asters. 

The magniticent church of Mont- 
reale, near Palermo, was burnt to 
the ground on the 1!th December. 
It was an antique structure, and 
contained many curious monuments 
of ancient kings. 
St. Louis, who died before Tunis, 
and whose body was conveyed to 
France, were deposited in it. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 


We have advices from Stockholm 
tothe 13th, and from Gottenburgh 
to the 17th inst. inclusive. They 
bring no confirmation of the ra- 
moured treaty of peace between 
Russia and Turkey ; but state, that 
abattle had been fought between 
the Turkish detachment of 20,000 
men on the island ot Slobodse and 
the Russians, which had terminated 
in favour of the latter. The date 

this action is not assigned ; but, 
from the fact of the Turks having 
surrendered at discretion, we in- 
cline to think this is the engage- 
ment alluded to in a preceding 
mail, and which was supposed to 


= led to the reported pacifica- 
n, 
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On the 7th instant, the king of 
Sweden resuined the reins of go» 
vernment, on which occasion the 
prince royal addressed a long, 
speech to his majesty, congratulas 
ting him on his recovery, and 
pointing out the situation, domestic 
and joreign, of the kingdom. His 
royal highness stated, that his ma- 


jesty, by adopting the continental 


2 War against 

England, had ruined the produce 
of the customs. That more than 
2,000,000 of rix dollars had been 
employed in recruiting the army, 
repairiny the fortresses, and fleet, 
That Swedish commerce had been 
reduced to a mere coasting trade, 
That the Danish cruisers had given 
great cause for complaint. "That 
the cruisers under the French flag 
had committed great injuries, which 
his majesty the emperor of the 
French had guarantied to redress, 
That fifty American ships, driven 
by stress of weather upon the Swe- 
dish coasts, had been released, 
That Sweden was on the most ami- 
cable footing with Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey. That Swe- 
dish intercourse has entirely ceased 
with South America, owing to the 
civil war which rages there, His 
highness, after stating the exterior 
relations of Sweden, preceeds by 
saying, that he has adopted mea- 
sures to encourage the manufacture 
of linen, growth of hemp, &e. &c. 
That he has carried into execution 
the solemn declaration of the states, 
sanctioned by his majesty, in re- 
ard to a national armament, and 
fad ordered the embodying of 1é 
out of the 50,000 men placed at 
the disposal of his majesty. ‘That 
the disturbances in Scania had been 
quelled. _That the regular army 
and army. of reserve had been new 


clothed and armed, and the pen- 
Si@Hs 


system, and declaring 
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sions granted to officers and sol- 
diers wounded in the late war aug- 
mented. “ Your majesty will per- 


ceive by this statement, that, not- 


withstanding the calumniators of 
Swedeh may say it would require 
sixty years to organize an army of 
60,000 men, she could accomplish 
it before next April. The object 
of this augmentation is purely de- 
fensive. Sweden has no other wish 
than that of being able to preserve 
her liberty and laws.” 


RUSSIA. 


Letters from St. Petersburg to 
the 2st ult. state, that peace be- 
tween the Russians and Turks was 
signed on the 26th of November. 
In consequence of this intelligence, 
the exchange at St. Petersburg rose 
to 20}. We learn that the peace 
was accelerated by a destructive 
battle, in which the Turks were 
completely overthrown, havin 
been first surrounded by the Rus- 
sians. ‘The ‘Turks are said to have 
been so completely dismayed, that 
they surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war, to the number, ac- 
cording to the official report from 
the Russian general Kutusow, pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg, of 35,000 
men. ‘The Russians, being com- 
pletely in possession of the field of 
battle, found all the magazines and 
baggage, and took 56 pieces of 
cannon. ‘The news of this impor- 
tant victory was announced at St. 
Petersburgon the Sth of December 

O. 5S.) On this defeat of the 

urks, they offeréd to accept those 
terms which they had previously 
spurned at: and the siening of pre- 
liminaries immediately followed ; 
which, we learn, have been ratified 
at St. Petersburg, 

Advices from Sweden of a late 
ante stuie as follows: “ Peace be- 
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tween Russia and Turkey was pro. 
claimed, with the usual formalities, 
at St. Petersburg, on the 26th De. 
cember.” 


ASIA. 


Lord Minto has, by a -formal 
proclamation, annexed the island 
of Java to the possession of the 
East India company. As the con. 
quest was made by a king’s officer, 
and chiefly by his majesty’s troops, 
it has been suggested that, like 
Ceylon, it should be put upon the 
footing of a royal acquisition, and 
the appointment of a governor left 
with the prince regent. 

The East India company’s ships 
for. China will henceforward, in 
consequence of the redaction of the 
island of Java, proceed on their 
voyage through the Straits of San- 
da, iustead of passing through those 
of Malacca ; and which will bring 
them more directly into the course 
of the trade winds and a smoother 
sea, and shorten their voyage at 
least six or seven weeks. 


SELLING GUINEAS. 


14. William Fisher and Wil 
liam Granger were indicted for 
unlawfully paying to Jobn Wil- 
liams, late a baker in St, James's 
Market, 3/. 17s, 3d. in exchange 
for three guineas, being at the rate 
of 14. 5s. Od. for each guinea. 

John Williams stated, that on 
the Ist of November last, he went 
to the tap of the Angel inn, in St. 
Clement’s, which was Fen by Fisher, 
whom he then saw for the first ume 
—he called again the next day, and 
Fisher and another man were col 
versing on the subject of the scat 
city of gold, when Fisher said g 
was not $0 scarce as i was Te 
sented to be, and that a few ys 
ago he had seen 100 guineas = 









































that table, pointing to a table in. 
the tap-room, and said he knew a 
man who dealt in guineas, and 
would give 14 5s. Yd. each for 
m. Williams continued going 
there till the 8th ot November, and 
upon that day he mentioned what 
be had heard Fisher say. Dickons 
upon this marked three guineas, 
and gave them to Williams, who 
went the next day, the 9th of No- 
vember, to the Angel, accompa- 
nied by Dickons and another per- 
son, who stopped at the door whilst 
he went in, but in such a position 
that they could see what passed. 
On speaking to lisher, he told Wil. 
liams, the man who would buy his 
guineas was then in the house, and 
inted out Granger as the man. 
Williams accordingly delivered the 
three marked guineas to Granger, 
and received in return three one- 
und netes, a bank dollar, three 
alf-crown pieces, and four shil- 
lings and sixpence, making toge- 
ther 3/. 17s. 6/. and Williams re- 
tumed him three-pence in hualf- 
pence. Upon seeing this transac- 
tion, Dickons the officer entered 
the room, and took Williams and 
Granger into custody. 
the olicer, proved that he found 
the three marked guineas in Gran- 
ger’s pocket, together with twenty- 
six other guineas, several half-gui- 
neas and seven-shilling-pieces. Mr. 
Powell, {10m the Mint, proved that 
the dollar was of the current coin ; 
he also thought the four shillings 
and sixpence were so Jikewise, 
though very much worn: whe her 
the bank-notes were genuine or not 
could not say. 
Mr. Gurney and Mr. Alley, for 
Prisoners, submitted to the 
court that this was a contract, and 
it was hecessary the means by which 
it Was carried into effect should be 
Proved: this in the present case 
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had not been done, inasmuch as 
there was no evidence to prove that 
the notes were Bank of England 
notes—=and therefore, in the absence 
of such evidence, the prisoners 
must be acquitted. In the record 
also the dollar was called a bank 
token—this was a misdescription, 
it was a bank dollar, the word ‘to- 
ken’ applying only to the 3s. and 
ls. 6 pieces, which had the word 
‘token’ on them. 

Mr. Watson, the chairman, over- 
ruled the objections, and directed 
the jury to find their verdict on the 
evidence. 

The jury consulted for nearly 
twenty minutes, during which time 
Mr. Mainwaring entered the court; 
and one of the jury desiring to 
know if they could acquit the pri- 
soners, on the ground of the notes 
not being proved to be good Bank 
of England notes? 

Mr. Mainwaring replied, that 
they must be satisfied the evidence 
was good before they convicted the 
prisoners. 

The jury immediately acquitted 
both the prisoners, 


STATE OF HIS MAJESTY’S HEALTH. 


The report of the lords’ com- 
mittee appointed to examine the 
physicians who have attended his 
majesty, touching the state of his 
majesty’s health, was yesterday de- 
livered to the house. Although it 
is in substance the same. as that of 
the house of commons, the follow- 
ing leading points contain some- 
thing of novelty :— 

Die Lune, 13 Januarii, 1812. 

Dr. William H berden called in 
and examined. 

ln what degree do you consider 
his majesty’s recovery as improba- 
ble ?—It is perhaps impossible to 
describe with accuracy the degree 
in which | may feel the improbabi- 
lity 
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lity of his majesty’s recovery. The 
improbability is certainly consider- 
able, but not in an extreme de,zree. 

Are you of opinion that his mae 
jesty’s recovery is hopeless ?meNo, 

Do you expect that his majesty 
will recover ?—1 do not, 

Dr. Thomas Monro called in and 
examined. 

What is the present state of his 
majesty’s health ?—The _ present 
staie of his majesty’s mental health 
is certainly, in my opinion, imsane. 

Are you of opinion that his ma- 
jesty’s recovery 1s hopeless ?—1 do 
not entirely despair. 

Do you expect that the king will 
recover ?—No; I do not. 

Dr. Samucd Fart Simmons called 
in and examined. 

In what degree do you consider 
his majesty’s recovery as improba- 
ble tt is difficult to say, because 
in some cases recoveries sO unex- 
peetedly take place, that it sets all 
calculation at defiance. The pro- 
cage of recoveries in persons of 

is majesty’s advanced period of 
life is much less than in other pe- 
riods; but recoveries do sometimes 
take place in persons of a still 
greater age than his majesty. 

Does Dr. Simmons —e what 
was the cause of the regulation in 
consequence of which patients 
above the age of seventy were ex- 
cluded from St. Luke’s ?—About 
the same time that the regulation 
took place for the exclusion of per- 
sons ubove the age of seventy, a 
rule was made also for the exclu- 
sion of children under the age of 
twelve. It was found, that of the 
old persons a much smaller propor- 
tion recovered than of the other 
patients. Many of them soon fell 
into a state of infirm bodily health. 
They died in a larger proportion 
from palsies and other diseases in- 
cigent to old age; and therefore it 
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was thought better to confine the 
ae to the middle ages of 
ife. 
Vas the improbability of cure 
the canse of the regulation ?.J 
think not, because we have had 
persons of a more advanced age 
— of eighty-three) discharged 
rom the hospital as cured. The 
age of the patient merely was cers 
tainly not the reason of the 
lation; at least I never understood 
it to be so. 

Does Dr. Simmons recollect whe. 
ther any of the persons above the 
age of seventy, discharged as cur. 
ed, were blind ?—I can speak with 
certainty that there were not, be 
cause the number of blind patients 
tha: I have had an opportunity of 
seeing has been very small, not 
mere, as far as I recollect, than 
six in the hospital and two in pri- 
vaté practice. 

How many of those blind 
tients recovered ?—I recollect no 
instance of perfect recovery. 

Do you expect that the king will 
recover ?—I can hardly say that I 
expect it. 

Is the age of his ~~ the 
only ground upon which Dr. Sim- 
mons considers his majesty’s reco- 
very improbable ?—Not merely his 
age—the general turn of his dis- 
order. 

Is there any indication of fatuity 
in his majesty’s disorder ?—There 
is no indication; and that I think 
another strong reason for not con 
sidering his majesty’s case as hope- 
less, 

Die Martis, 14° Januarii, 1812. 

Dr. Jebn Willis called in and 
examined. : 

Has Dr. Willis any expectation 
of the king’s recovery from his 
mental disorder?—I can hardly 
say that I have no expectauion 


the king’s recovery. 7 
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Is the committee to understand, 
that, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, Dr. Willis does 
not, upon the whole, expect the 
king to recover ?—Considering all 
the circumstances of the case, I 
certainly do not expect the king to 


recover. 

Has Dr. Willis known any per- 
sons to recover, when afflicted by 
the particular species of derange- 
ment under which the king Ia- 
bours?-~Yes, I have known a 
great many recover from the par- 
ticular species of derangement un- 
der which the king labours. 

After they had arrived at the 
age of the king ?-—No, I cannot 
say that. 

Dr. Matthew Baillie called in and 
examined. 

Is the state of his majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of 
coming in person to his parliament, 
and of attending to any kind of 
public business ?——The state of his 
majesty’s health is such as to ren- 
der him incapable of coming to 
arliament, or of attending to pb- 
i¢ business. 

What is the present state of his 
majesty’s bodily health ?—Except 
for a little exacerbation which has 
taken place within the last two or 
three days, his majesty’s bodily 
health has been little disordered. 

What is the present state of his 
majesty’s mental health ?—The er- 
rors ot his majesty’s mind are at 
present as strongly impressed upon 
tas during any period of his ill- 
ness; for a few weeks lately, his 
majesty has been able occasionally 
to relate anecdotes more distinctly 
tan for two or three months pre- 
ious to that period; within the 
“st two or three days his ma- 


esty’s mind has been entirely lost 
‘2 ¢rror, 
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Does Dr. Baillie expect the king 


to recover Certainly not. 

Sir H. Halford, bart. called in 
and examined. 

Has Sir H. Halford any expec- 
tation of his majesty’s recovery ?— 
I do not think his majesty will re- 
cover, 

Dr. Robert Darling Willis called 
in and examined. 

What is the present state of his 
majesty’s mental health >The 
present state of his majesty’s men- 
tal health is as bad, or perhaps 
worse than at any period of the 
complaint. 

In what degree do you consider 
his majesty’s recovery as improba- 
ble ?—TI think it all but impossible, 

Are you ef opinion that his ma- 
jesty’s recovery is hopeless ?—I 
scarcely know how to apply the 
word ‘ hopeless’ in a medical sense. 
The words ‘hopeless’ and ‘despair’ 
apply only to certain states, which 
are somewhere between extreme 
improbability and impossibility ; 
but those states are so difficult to 
be ascertained, that I scarcely know 
when to apply the werds. 

Does Dr. Willis expect the king 
to recover ?—~I do not. 

In your answer to the question 
respecting the state of the king’s 
bodily health, did you mean to 
state that it had been inany degree 
worse during the last three or four 
days ?—Certainly, in some degree 
worse. 

Was it so much worse as to 
make you apprehend any degree of 
danger ?—Were it to continue, [ 
should consider that there was 
some danger. 

Do you speak of what it 1s now, 
or what it was some days ago?—I 
left Windsor yesterday morning ; 
I speak of the state in which it was 
then. I think it right to add, 1 
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have frequently seen such states be- 
fore, from which his majesty has 
recovered. 


OLD BAILEY. 


16. Thomas Dixon was indicted 
under lord Ellenborough’s act for 
maliciously shooting at Anne Earl, 
on the 10th of December last, with 
an intent to murder her, or do her 
some grievous bodily harm. The 
prosecutrix stated that the prisoner 
and herself both lived in Spa Fields, 
und on the evening of the day sta- 
ted in the indictment, about half 
past nine, she was Ee at her 
window, with a candle before her, 
when she heard the report of a 
pistol or gun; the ball whizzed 
close to her head, having passed 
through the pane of glass near her. 
Upon looking out, it was. discover- 
ed that the shot come from the pri- 
soner’s apartments. He was imme- 
diately taken into custody, by an 
otlicer breaking open the door, who 
found him undressing, and going 
to bed. There existed no quarrel 
between them, and the prisoner ex- 
pressed his happiness that no mis- 
chiet had happened, as, if it had, 
he said his life must have paid for 
it. ‘The defence was, that the pri- 
soner shot at some cats on the tiles, 
which used to annoy him by 
scratching up his little garden, and 
that the window which the shot en- 
tered was just below the tiles. The 
jery found him Not guilty. 

John Clayton and William Jen- 
kins were indicted for breaking into 
the house of Jane Fearn, No, 11, 
Bury-street, St. James’s, with in- 
tent to steal therein. 

Mrs. Fearn, the prosecutrix, 
lived in Bury-street, St. James’s, 
and kept only one servant. The 
prisoner Ciayton, one day in De- 


cember, rapped at the door, and 
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inquired if her mistress was at 
home? and finding she was oy 
pretended he had ete for her, He 
afterwards commenced an acquaint. 
ance with her, and would treat her 
to drink.—On the Ist of January 
when Mrs. Fearn was gone to the 
play, he came to the house, and 
said he saw the mistress was gone 
out, and he was come to keep her 
company. He accordingly went 
down into the kitchen, but shortly 
afterwards went out, under pre. 
tence of getting something to drink; 
when he returned, accompanied by 
the other prisoner, who having 
rushed into the house, they pro. 
ceeded to drag the girl up stairs, 
to seek for some hidden gold which 
they said they knew her mistress 
had. It also appeared ‘that this 
report of some gold possessed by 
the prosecutrix was the cause of 
this attempt; for private informa. 
tion had been communicated to the 
office at Bow-street, that the rob- 
bery would be attempted, and the 
officers had been upon the watch 
for several days previous, and were 
actually on the look-out when the 
two prisoners entered the house, 
They followed, and looking through 
the key-hole, saw one of the pri 
soners attempting to drag the set 
vant up stairs, who was crying out 
for assistance. ‘I'hey broke the 
door open, and bot): prisoners were 
immediately apprehended. — The 
jury found them both Guilty. 

On Thursday evening about 
half-past seven o’clock, a stout man 
knocked at the door of Mr. Syd 
ney’s house, in Percy-stree!, Ot 
tenham-court-road. The servant 
and Mr. Sydney being from home, 
the door was opened by alady who 
resided there, and poor Aor decor 
in the house ; when a rufan 
iny and instantly shutting the doar, 

dragged 
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gs ec 1 the lac ly into the b: ick par- 
nd presen red aj My sistol or |: 1r¢ ge 
Loife to her head; but her terror 
great could not tell 
wha, 2 ind he, with the most hor- 
rid unprec. ations and thre ats, de- 
manded to know where the money 
or valuable articles were in the 
house. The lady, m great agitae 
tion, entreated him to spare her life, 
nd take what property he chose. 
On the assurance that he was not 


dr: 
Jour 


1 » 
was so Sit 


to be interrupted in his carrying off 


the property, he proceeded to pack 
up what he thought was the most 
valuable, On his going to the other 
side of the room to where the ] lady 
was, and stooping down to get ata 
trunk Wi hich Was under i table, the 
lady took advantage of his positior ny 
ran to the door, threw it 
open, screamed, and gave an alarm 
ot thieves; which b: mueht several 
persons to her. ‘he 
cour ve knowing the re was no chance 
of his ese: aping by the street, ran up 
Stairs to the front garret, and, 
forcing down an iron bar from the 
window, got on the roof of the 
house, A person was sent to Marlbo- 
TO ugh. Street office, and Cra gz and 
Marsden, two of the offic ers, imme- 
diately came io the spol, ar id, with 
lighted flam beaux, searched the 
roots of several houses fiom the top 
the bottom of the s street, but 
¥ hot able to find the robber. 
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Was indicted for ff.) 

aS Nc tor felo ously steal- 
ing, on the th of aD cembet Is], 
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Vest 


» Wenty-two bank of Encland 
Rotes, for t) payment of 1oood 
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knt. There were six counts in the 
indictment, allezing the offence in 
different ways, but without any ma- 
tert ul alteration; in some places 
calling the bank notes, w arrants, 
and biils of exchange. 

Few trials have excited so much 
public interest as the one which is 
the subject of the subsequent detail. 
So early As eight o’clock the AVC. 
nues, and vicinity of the sessions 
house, were thronged with people 
of the most respect ible : anpeaurance, 
ea ver to grin admission to the court. 
The judicious arrangements, howe 
ever, of the sheritk tended very 
much to remedy the inconvenience 
which an indiscriminate admission 
of every one who claimed that right 
to an open court would produce, 


and materially to preserve the good 
order and decorum of the trial. 
Ata little after ten o’clock the 
judges, lor. _— tron Micdonald, 
a Simon Ay Blane, and sir Alan 
Cham! yre, ok ther seats on the 
bench, and tmmediately aiter the 


prisoner was called to the bar; and 
the indictment being read to — 
by Mr. Sheidon, he ye omed is te by 
pleadin; s Not guilty, and putting 


himself upon the country. 
The prisoner w: yiked into the 
dock with a steady pace,atm i arm 


yore a triend, appare itly, however, 
considerably dejected, and labours 
gs pvt: the poe ul impression 
of his unfortunate He 
was dressed in deep mourning, his 
d un owd f hers 


tui illo lie 


hair dishevelled an 
and hts appearance altogether bee 
traying 7 a carelessness and neglie 
gel ce “ol every thing but the une 
circumstances under which 
became t subject c of 
stigraul n As soon 
jury were charged, the pri- 
soner req:ies gt nce of a 
chair, with which the court imme- 
diately complied, and of this con- 
(b) venience 
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venience he availed himself during 
the whole trial. 

Mr. Gurney opened the plead- 
ings, and 

Mr. Garrow stated the case to 
the jury, and began by observing, 
that if, upon a subject like this, 
it could have been possible for 
feelings of a private nature—of 
commiseration for the situation of 
persons who, though perfectly in- 
nocent, must beinvolved in the same 
ruin with the prisoner if he should 
be found guilty—there was no one 
with whom such considerations 
could operate so powerfully as with 
the very honourable person whose 
painful duty it was to be this day 
the prosecutor. But he could not 
have given way to such motives 
without a very culpable neglect of 
his public duty. He (Mr. Garrow) 
would not be discharging the duty 
cast upon him, with satisfaction to 
himself, if he were to enter into a 
statement of any thing that was not 
indispensably necessary to the eluci- 
dation of the case; he was quite 
sure, however, that if the jury had 
read any thing upon this subject, in 
the variety of articles with which 
the public papers had been filled, 
they would dismiss trom their minds 
every thing of such a nature, and 
attead coolly and dispassionately to 
such evidence only as should be 
now laid before them on the sub- 
ject of the prisoner’s guilt or inno. 
cence. The learned gentleman then 
entered mto a detail ot the CAC 3 
but as the evidence given by the 
witnesses may be deemed of more 
importance, we shall abstain from 
i dewing him in this detail, Upon 
the law of the case he beerred to 
state his opinion to the jury, subject, 
however, to the better Opinion of 
the learned judges, He took it 
from the oldest authorities in the 
law, that the crime of | ircenyy as it 
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was imputed to the prisoner, (with 
out any of the considerations, of 
whether it was larceny in stealing 
privately from the person, or steal. 
ing in the dwelling-house, or lar. 
ceny on the highway, but simply 
larceny as it was defined in the 
oldest law books,) was the feloni- 
ously taking of the personal chattel 
of another man, against the will 
and without the consent of the pros 
prietor, Had he in this case a 
chattel of which the owner could be 
robbed, in the legal acceptation of 
the word? No one could doubt 
the fact. He should, however, cite 
one case, which was one of the first 
precisely like the present ; and in. 
deed if there was any thing of dif. 
ference between them, it was what 
pressed harder on the prisoner. He 
meant the case of the king v. Her- 
vey Eccles, a money-lender, who 
proposed to raise money for a per- 
son named Edwards, who applied to 
him to discount a bill. He took 
Mr. Edwards’s bill from him, stat- 
ing that he was going into the next 
street,and would immediately bring 
him back either the bill or the mo- 
ney ; but neither of these engage- 


é 


ments did he comply with. On 
that occasion the present recorder 
and Mr, Fielding were counsel for 
the prisoner ; and they contended 
that the offence imputed to him was 
no felony, but merely a breach 
trust. “Che real question, howeve, 
to be taken into consideration Way 
with what intention did the prisoner 
receive the bill into his possession? 
It was manifest that he had at the 
time, in his own mind, the felonious 
purpose of converting it to his own 
use: that the law held to be felony. 
In that case, as in the present, there 
were no previous preparations 
settled plan of operations by whic 
the prisoner hoped to escape ™ 
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of American stock—there was no 
aration of doubloons to fly with 

to afureigncou atry--and there were 
none of those other strong circum- 
stances which characterized the case 
of Mr. Walsh, Eccles simply pos- 
sessed himself of the bill, and con- 
verted it to his own use. There 
was some difference of opinton as to 
thelawof the case ; but it was after- 
wards solemnly argued before the 
twelve judges, who pronounced Mr. 
Eccles’s offence to be felony, and 
he was accordingly banished the 
country. The crime, however, now 
under consideration did not involve 
the lifeof the prisoner, it was but a 
transportable offence. ‘I'he question 
in this case, if it was a question at 
all, was, whether, at the time Mr. 
Walsh received the prosecutor's 
bank notes, he intended, in the lan- 
guage of the law, feloniously to 
take them against the will and with- 
out the consent of the proprictor, 
and convert them to his own use? 
Had the jury any doubt that he so 
intended? Had they any doubr, 
when he purchased the doubloons 
and American stock, when he pre- 
his linen for travelling from 
mdon, when he was overtaken at 
Falmouth, and confessed that he in- 
tended to g0 to Portugal, and actu- 
ally delivered to the prosecutor’s 
attorney the American debe. tures 
and the doubloons which he had 
ema and stillless could they 
have any doubt when he candidly, 
im his letters to his brocher, (which 
would be produced in ev:dence,) de- 
ve the whole of his plan, and 
con sed that he designed to run 
away with the prosecutor’s proper- 
My that his intention was felonious? 
sarc. said, that his inte ntton 
“tontous, becanse he did 

mm oOnvert the whole of the Drie 
tat be hs money to his OWN Use5 
onestly accounted to him: 
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for the 60007. That very circum. 
stance in his ; Mr.Garrow’s) mind, 
only showed that his plan was more 
cunning and subtle. The account. 
ing honestly for the 6000/7. to the 
solicitor-general was only intended 
to lull all suspicions of the intended 
robbery ; and so high an idea had 
the prosecutor of the prisoner’s ho- 
nour, that the detection of the of- 
fender was to be attributed to che’ 
merest accident. The simple addi- 
tion of one or two words to the an- 
swer of the banker’s clerk, when 
the prosecutor had asked whether 
Mr. Walsh had left any money 
along with the bills of exchequer, 
caused the detection of the offender, 
and prevented the successful com- 
pletion of his intended robbery. 
The learned gentleman concluded 
by anticipating such a verdict from 
the jury, as would compleiely an- 
swer the object of this prosecution. 

SirT. Plomer was then examined. 
He stated, that for many years past 
he had employed the prisoner as his 
stock-broker. Inthe course of last 
summer he mide a contract for the 
purchase of a considerable gstate, 
and informed Mr. Walsh of the cire 
cumstance, and that he should be 
obliged to complete the purchase by 
Michaelmas. In consequence of 
this he consulted with Mr. Walsh 
upon the propriety of selling a large 
quantity of stock in the funds, for 
the purpose of meeting the occae 
sions Mr. Walsh, however, advised 
him not to sell soon, as there was a 
prospect of a considerable rise im 
the iuads, and the later the sale was 
postponed the better. As the title 
to the estate which he mntended to 
purchase was not made he was 
not in such a hurry, and therefore 
waited until Mr. Walsh himself, 
about the middle of November, 
ured him strongly to sell out his 
stock, giving him as a reason, that 
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the funds would fall. He complied 
with his suggestians ; but as the con- 
tract for the estate Was not sufli- 
ciently forward for completion, he 
suggested the idea of laying out the 
money, which would otherwise lie 
idle, in the purchase of exchequer 
bills. He had given a written per- 
mission to the prisoner on the 2Sth 
of Mov. to sell out his stock, and 
a subsequent day was fixed by Mr. 
Walsh for him to attend at his of- 
fice, for the purpose of transferring 
the stock. He should not have sold 
out so soon, but for the repeated so- 
licttations ot Mr. Walsh. When 
the stock was sold out, he received 
an account of the produce from the 
prisoner, which he left him to pay 
into Messrs. Gosling and Co.’s (the 
witness’s bankers), and which he 
said he would do. [t was onthe 4th 
of December that he went into the 
city to transfer the stock. The pri- 
soner said he would call next morn- 


ing at his chambers in .Lincoln’s 


lan-square, to receive a check for 
she mouer : which he did f= 
ine Mouey 4, which he aid, ana wit- 


. 
. ‘ = . , } 4a f 
ness vave him “& CHICCA OTL avaCSSrs. 


-_—_— 


* « . 71 
’ . ru 


. . , j 
Gross for £Z,V0l i. 


for no other purpose than t pur- 


ey 
: , t 

chase exchequer bills, which the pri- 
sone! p yr) ed <a) Lara him ut four 


. ’ ~ - | . > | 7 ? 
oe ciocKk on the Sih of Mecember. 


The p isoner accordinely called 


: > 
next day, about halt-past tour, and 
4 ’ . _— . ° 
prouuced Alessvs, Croshnys’ receipt 
-. i 

‘4 ely . a be 
ri Pr) Of ‘ equel ELLIS, 
stating toat he had contracted for 
aad ‘ » i Se Oe ak ‘ ’ } ' not be 

. -_ >? ) 
{ at day, \ locked up 
a " Nf . 

, a , 7", ‘% | . 

Dy the telcr, Mr. ‘Trotter, m a 
UTrAaAWwe; nat e vt utts’s, the 

’ , 

' 

l ACTS, [O \ < nowwse it WAS 


hie 
agent; but adding, that he had 
paid the remainder cf the money 
back to Messrs. Gosling, for sir 
homas’s account. Sir ‘I’. on his 
way home, called at Messrs. Gos- 


ings’, and, on mquiry, found the 
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exchequer bills had been there da. 
posited, but no money. This ex. 
cited his surprise, and induced come 
inquiry ; but he saw Mr. Walsh no 
more until he was in custody a 
Bow-street. There were novw sey : 
ral letters from the prisoner pro. 
duced, in which he acknowledees 
the whole transaction. These let. 
ters were proved by Georre Tho. 
mas to be in the prisoner’s hand. 
writing. Daring the reading of 
them by the clerk of the court, par- 
ticularly where they mentioned the 
distresses of his wife and children, 
and the manner in which-he was 
forced to abandon them anda coun. 
try where he could no longer bear 
to live in disgrace, the prisoner ap- 
peared to be convulsed with the 
deepest anguish, and frequently 
burst into tears. 

The next part of the evidence 
went to prove the payment of the 
check at Messrs. Goslings’ to Mr, 
Walsh himself, with the numbers 
of the bank notes. It was next 
proved by Mr. W: Hannan, that he 
sold the 6000/. exchequer bills on 
the morning of the 5th of Decem- 
ber to Mr. Walsh, and 15007, India 
bonds, which were paid for in tert 
bank notes of 1000%. tailying with 
those paid by Messrs. Gosling. — 

Mr. Dennis de Berdt, parter in 
the house of Desman and Co. 
proved that the prisoner applied to 
him on the 19th of November re 
specting the purchase of Amenean 
ot of 11,0004 and 
yargain on 
+ him in 


stock,to the amot 
of course completed the b 
the 5th of December, paying aun 
bank notes, the numbers of warca 
corresponded with those paid 4 
Messts. Goslings’. ' 

Mr. Joseph Walsh, the prisoner * 
brother, proved that aiter his . 
peated application he had ~~ 
him a debt of 11.09. on the 5th De- 


cember, and a 10002. note of as 
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sum appeared to be one of those 
pard by Messrs. Gosling r. . 

Mr. Fearn proved that the pri- 
soner applied to him, 
Decembe r.for the pur chase of 500). 
om Portuguese doubloo Sy but after- 
wards, on the Sth, diminished his 
order to, $00/, which he then took 
and paid \2 in notes, which were 
prov ed to have been paid for ata 
banker’ s, in change for one of the 
10007. notes beiore mentioned. 

The whole of the notes received 
by the prisoner for sir Thomas Plo- 
mer’s check at Messrs. Goshn: as’ 
meg been proved to be thus dis 

nsed of by ! his Own pure 
ooo th e rem. uinder o} the ev! idence 
traced him to Falmouth, where he 
was found by Mr. Jenkins, sir ‘T’. 
Plomer’s solicitor, and where he 
surrendered to him the American 
debentures, and the bag of dou- 
bloons, acknowledging his intention 
to abscond from the country. 

The evidence for the crown being 
closed, 

Mr. Scarlett now rose, and was 
proceeding to address the court 
upon some points of law in this 
case on behalf of the prisoner ; 
when 

Mr. Garrow said, that although 
he was ready now to argue 
points that his learned friend migit 


] ‘ 
, 
him ior 


avy 


offer, yet exhausted as the court 
Was, after so many hours of atten- 


von, and as it was probable th at, 1 : 


be arguments of his learned frien d 
should go to a: 1y length, it mizht 
lead of course toa long reply ; he 
thought it would be bette ‘Tr, as most 
probably arguments on both 
sides would ultimately lead to a 
more exten deddiscussion next term, 
or be referred to thy opinion of the 
twelve aciges,it mighe ec quaily weil 
answer the : purposes of his | learned 
trend to state sh aa to the court 
the leading points ot his objections. 


the 


R EN 


on the 2d of 
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To this the court also acceded, 
and Mr. Scarlett proceeded. He 
szid, that in looking to the objec- 
tions he was about to offer on be. 
half of the prisoner, no man who 
knew hun could suppose he enters 
tained a nopinion different from that 
of every honest man as tothe moral 
turpitude of the prisoner’ 
Indeed, the prisoner himselt had in 
his letters acknowledged that tu pi- 
tude in its fullest extent, and, he 
was convinced, must feel with the 
utmost compunction the tull desth 
of the disgrace mm which an acr so 
fraudulent had involved him. But 
it was not the criminality of his 
moral conduct that rem 


conduct. 


uned af 


this moment to be discussed, but 
the construction of law upon the 
fact as it stood, and the question, 
whether the evidence this day ad- 
duced was sutiicient to sustain the 


charge of felony, as set out in the 
indictment? ‘The indictment con- 
sisted of seven counts, which, how- 
ever, resolved into two charges ; 
the one for stealing the check of sir 
Thomas P upon his banker, 
and the other for stealing the bank 
notes afcerwards 3 mid it was stated 
in the indictment as the property of 
sir T’. Plomer.— With respect to the 
former, he should maintain that no 
such charge as that of larceny could 
be sustained by the evidence; for it 
appeared that the check itself was 
and voluntarily given to the 
prisoner by sir ‘Thomas, and: ap- 
plied in part to the uses for which 
It Was wiven, so tur as obtau ng for 
it the payment at the banker’s, and 
applying a considerable sum to par- 
chase bills and other 


| . 
hore 


Tre ely 


exc nequer 


stock, as he was directed, which 
were duly depositedtor sir ‘Thomas’s 
account. By the act of 2d of 
Geo. II. cap. 25, which defines the 
crime of larceny, it was ecessury to 
show that the party charged 1 with 

(6 3) the 
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the offence had, by some previous 
contrivance or circumvention, ob- 
tained the property from the own- 
er; whereas it was here in proof 
that sir Thomas had given the 
check to the prisoner of his own 
accord, and confidentially in the 
way of his profession as a stock- 
broker; and consequently, that how- 
evér the prisoner might be after- 
wards tempted to apply the check 
to other purposes, his mode of ob- 
taining the possession could not be 
considered as a theft, however it 
might be as a debt. And asto the 
second point, that of stealing from 
sir Thomas the bank notes obtained 
from the banker for this check, it 
could by no means be considered 
as stealing from sir T. Plomer ; for 
he had no property nor control 
whatever in these identical bank 
notes, for he never had any posses- 
sion in them; any other notes might 
have been given for this check by 
the bank; or the prisoner might have 
changed the check with his own 
broker, or parted with it for any 
other property,—in which case it 
could not be maintained that he had 
stolen such property from sir T, 
Plomer, The fact was, that the 
check could not be available to sir 
Thomas so long as it remained in 
his own hands, and must lapse to 
the posse sion of another betore it 
could be of value. The moment 
he gave it m trust to the prisoner it 
became al dk bt of civil contract, for 
which he expected to receive in re- 
turn, not bank notes, but exchequer 
bills, to be purchased for his ac- 
countina professional way. The 
prisoner, therefore, became respon- 
sible to him for the check in part ; 
and if he failed to perform hts in- 
struction, he became auswerable 
oniv as for a debt. Eecles’s case, 
cited by lis learned friend Mr. Gar- 
row, Was materially different from 
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this ; for there it appeared that the 
prosecutor never intrusted Eccles, 
but sent his servant to watch him 
and virtually never quitted the pos. 
session of the bill. Here the con. 
trary was the case; for the check 
was actually turned over to the pri- 
soner in trust for anexpress purpose, 
If sir'T’. Plormer had sent his servant 
to the bank, expressly for bank 
notes, and that he had embevzled 
them to his own use, the case would 
then, indeed, be quite different, 
But the prisoner was not the servant 
of Sir Thomas, but merely empow. 
ered by him in the way of an agent, 
and responsible to him, only in the 
way of civil contract debt, for the 
performanceof hiscommission. For 
these reasons he contended that the 
charge of larceny was sustained, 

Atter some further observations 
from Mr. Alley on the same side, 
it was agreed to accept a special 
verdict from the jury, subject to fue 
ture argument, or the opinion of 
the twelve judges. 

Baron Macdonald then shortly 
addressed the jury, and told them, 
that strong doubts had arisen in 
this case upon a question of law, 
whether the crime charged against 
the prisoner was a larceny, or only a 
civil contract ? To settle this point 
ultimately, two modes had_ been 
proposed, The one, of special ate 
gument in a future term, whieh 
would be attended with much great 
er suspense and embarrassment to 
the prisoner. The other, to reserve 
the question for the decision of the 
twelve judges, if the jary should 
convict the prisoner. The fact then 
for them to decide was, whether the 
prisoner, previously to his obtaining 
possession of the check from sir T. 
Plomer for the express purpose © 
purchasing exchequer bills, had 
formed in his own mind the ore’ 
dulent project of embezzling ™¢ 
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is own account. he 
ble the jury to make 
up their minds on this question, he 
would recapitulate the parts of the 
evidence that bore immediately on 
the point, if they did not wish to 
hear the whole summed up, lhe 
jury agreed, 

His lordship then recounted the 
creamstances of the prisoner hav- 
‘ag bargained for the purchase ot 

5 5 2 . 
1,000/, in American stock so far 
back as 29h Nev. and his having 
agreed for the purchase of S002. of 
Portuguese coin on 2d Dec. 5 and 
this while he was a ruined man, 
and, as he afterwards acknowledg- 
ed, wholly destitute of property, 
and while he had in contemplation 
the obtaining cf sir T. Plomer’s 
money. His having acknowledged 
in his letters the intention to defraud 
somebody; firs, a Mr. O—, and 
afterwards sir Thomas Plomer ; his 
having come from his house in the 
country on the very morning of 
the 5th December, witha baggage 
for along voyage ; his subsequent 
purchase of stockings and night- 
caps for the purpose, before he 
obtained the possession of sir 
Thomas Plomer’s money ; and his 
afterwards acknowledging his set- 
tled intention for the purpose to 
have been fixed; taken together, 
could leave no doubt that the frau- 
dulent project had been formed in 
bis intention long before he actually 
received the check. The jury 
would, therefore, consider their 
verdict. Withour hesitation they 
returned—Guilty, 

‘ The points, of course, remain 
‘or the twelve judges to decide. 

19. A shock of an earthquake 
was felt at many places in Oxford- 
sutre, and the adjoining counties. 
At Telsworth, Islip, Bletchinden, 
Radley, Wolvercot, and many 


money to h 
better to ena 
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other villages, the windows were 
much shaken, and in many houses 
the shock was distinctly felt. It 
was accompanied with a deep 
rambling noise, similar to a dis- 
charge of heavy ordnance. In 
some places this noise was heard 
for upwards of ten minutes, 


SPECIAL COMMISSION, 
Sessions Louse, Horse-monger-lane. 


20. This being the day named 
for opening the special commission 
issued for the trial of the seamen 
taken on board the French ships at 


- the capture of the Isle of France, on 


a charge of high treason, the chief 
baron, who was appointed the head 
of the commission, accompanied by 
sir Simon Le Blanc and sir Alan 
Chambre, took his seat on the 
bench about eleven o’clock. 

The grand jury having been 
sworn, the lord chief baron delivered 
his charge to the following effect : 
He stated, that his majesty had 
thought it necessary to issue this 
special commission, to inquire into 
offences of no ordinary magni- 
tude, in order to show in this, as 
weil asin every other instance, his 
anxiety for the protection and sal- 
vation of the country. He was 
sorry to say, that the persons 
charged with these offences were 
members of those illustrious and ho- 
nourable professions, the royalnavy 
and marines, to whom the house 
of parliament were in the habit, 
session after session, of presenting 
their thanks for distinguished skill 
and valour, the recurrence of which 
was recorded in almost every daily 
paper. Still the duty which juries 
owed to their country obliged them 
to attend to cases of this nature, 
let the parties bewhom they might 5 
and his lordship was so well ac- 
gnainted with a grand jury of the 
(B 4) county 
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county of Surrey, that he should not 
think it necessary to detainthem, ex- 
cept to explain so much of the 
law as was requisite to carry them 
through that preliminary inquiry. 
Allthe prisoners stood committed 
for the same olfence; so that the 
jury would not be puzzled by any 


variety of crime:—it was one of 


the species of high treason,—the 
highest offence of which a man in 
civil society could be guilty, be- 
cause thereby the whole community 
mig be injured, and the laws and 
constitution be totally subverted. 
Ancicatl¥the law on this subject 
was tiledelined and ill-arrance iF tll 
the statute 25 Edw. U1. distinctly 
enumerated and ordained, thar acts 
to the exclusion of all others should 
be d emed hig! 


‘ 


i treason in future, 
This statute was wholesome, wise, 
and just; for, im proportion as the 
puns! ment was he AVV, the crime 
should be certain. By this statute, all 
former treasons, which were before 
as numerous and extensive as the 
caprices of the sovereign or his 
mutisters, Were reduced to several ; 
and though some were added by 
subsequent parlhamientary enact- 
ments, yet ail that were funda. 
mental were to be found in the 
statuce of Edward, The first 
three treasens, which were come 
massing the kine's death, violatin: 
fis comsort, and levying Wat 
ayrainst him n his realm,—were 


panel CONE, SS “EeeT es x 
swUch as tended directivy to ihe sub- 


version of the stare, Lhe? urth, ot 


: ot. od ‘ : . 

whic nm these persons stood chare: a, 
. Be xe er  * - P : ,° 

Was that of adhering OMe Kin *s 


enemies; tO assist Whom, in their 
pl ins of conquest, was more de 
scructive to’ the « nstitution than 
even the levying of war in the 


realm; for a rebellio: 


bade iif he 
Miptistration 


eT 7, Te a an o nase 
cf pUscice and the protection of pr 
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perty, as this country had ease. 
rienced in the ce tury before the 
last; but subjugation by. such an 
enemy as ours, would be followed 
by the destruction of all property, 
and certainly of all liberty. Such 
was the preliminary inquiry; and 
if there should be any rezsonabie 
ground for the charge, the pi tsoners 
would be put to explain. thetg 


rye 
conduct. ‘The statute required, 


first, that the particular acts of 


treason should be distinctly set 
forth in the indictment; that the 
overt or open acts should be proved 
by two witnesses ; and all collateral 
facts, not tending to the proof of 
the overt ucts, ment be } roved by 
one Witness only. Assistance might 


. ; ’ 
be aftorded to the enemv by trr. 


. 


nishinss them with arms, aminuni- 
tion, and necessaries—by civing 
them tatelligence—by conspiring 
to assist ihem im invasion—and mn 
some cases even by dissuading then 
from making an hostile attack. He 
mentioned these things, not so 
much for the instruction of the 
evand jury, as for the purpose of 
warniag to some of the persons who 
might be called together on this 
occasion. It would be incumbent 
on the prisoners to show, that what 
they had done, was done under 
fear of death, or under duress; 
and that the compulsory force con- 
nnned during the whole time, as 
well 2s existed at first: not that 
they would be called upon to ats 
count forevery day ; but they must 
show cither that they had attempted 
to escape, and had been preve: ted ; 
or that they had been pursued and 
bi. ught back; or that they h id 
been narrowly watched; or tat 
the attempt would have been at 
tended with great difficulty an 

danger, so that upon the whole it 
would have been impracticable, 
aliougea 


181 
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1st2.] 
akthouch it might not zppear so at 
the actual moment. These, and 
such reasons as these, if satistactorily 
proved, would be considered a 
$u ficient det: n¢ce : but the appre- 
hension of great damaces to pro- 

ty, OF of orie yous inconvenience, 
or hardships which mt; eht be in- 
flicted Ups on them as prisoners, 
would not excuse them. He men- 
tioned this, the rather because 
greater hardships and oppressions 


used against prisoners 


were now 


than had ever before been known in 

modern warfare, for (he purpose oi 
» | 

inducing pen to enter in to the 


Gen mv’s servic It was fit, there- 
rey that the val should be exactly 
expl. ined, that persons in a situation 
similar to that in which the prisoners 
had been placed, might know what 
was exnected trom them by their 


, 
country, In sh nts nothing less 
than actual cc mpul sion, or 2 well- 
founded anerehensic n of death, 


would be esteemed a sufficient jus- 
titeation. The lord chief baron 
then concluded, by hoping that 
the prisoners would be able to ex- 
plain their conduct sutisfactorily to 
the petty jury. 

The witnesses were then sworn, 
and the court adjourned. ‘The 
prisoners are by law allowed ten 
e prepa raat n of their de- 
Ience, after the find! ng the bill of 


days for th 


ihictment, 


BOW-STREET. 


Rw Ata late hour on Saturd; ty 
nicht, 13 of the 


1 men who have 
uttered the forved certificates of 
Uhets services in the eed. Navy, 
and detrauded th rovernors ot 


Greenwic " hospits r In connection 
ste Gawler, the 2 werebrought 
before Mr. Graha and admitted 
to Datl, themse lves in 50L. each, and 
two SMTere< in 5/, e ach Some of 
their certificates st ated them tohave 
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served longer in the navy than they 
were years old, Others stated them 
» have served eighieen, twenty, 
=i twenty-one years, whére sas they 
had only served about four, five 
or six years. The men appeared 
extremely penitent for what they 
had been led into, and hoped mercy 
would be shown them. ‘They prin- 
cipally reside in the ne izhbourhood 
of Sp itulfields, where Hopeton, the 
publicehouse resides, 
who was e npected wih (sawler in 
procuring the and Gawler 
manufactured and got passed the 
forged certificates tn the ofhce, 


also 


MCh, 


LEEDS SESSIONS, 


New interpretation of the tolerationact. 
24. Mr. Robert Wook Ia preacher 
inthe methodist connection, present. 
ed himselt be ‘for e the magistrates, 
and requested that the oaths might 
be admimistered to him, that he 
miyht makethedeclaration required 
by the toleration act, to quality him 
to officiate as a dissenting teacher, 
The bench maquired if he wos 
a teacher 


appointed to any fpecidic 
COl rreg: ition ? 
The rev. Mr. Wood, ser. who 


is also a travelling preacher in the 
same connection, replied, that his 
son was to preach at Bramley. 

Recorder—Sufferthe young man 
to answer the question himself, 

Mr. Robert Wood.—It is in- 
tended that I should preach at 
Bramley, Armley, and other villages 
mm the vicinity. 

The recorder, after some con- 
versation with the bench and the 
counsel nearbim,resunsed—* From 
areport of a case just published, it 
appears that the court of king’s 
bench have decided, that a protest- 
ant dissenter, Who states himself as 
one who preaches to several con- 
ations, without showing _o 
1¢ 


gres 
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he has a separate congregation at- 
tached to him, is not entitled to 
take the oaths and make the de- 
claration required by the toleration 
act. It willtherefore be necessary 
for you to prove your appoint- 
ment to preach to a separate con- 
gregation, before you can be enti- 
tled to take the oaths, 

Mr. Maude here observed, that 
though the court of king’s bench 
did not, in the case cited, think 
proper to issue a mandamus to 
compel the magistrates to admini- 
ster the oathis,it did not follow that 
the oaths might not be administered 
as heretofore, without requiring 
those new conditions, which were 
never before heard of. 

Mr, Hainsworth, in reply, said, 
the magistrates could only admini- 
ster the oaths agreeably to the 
provisions of the toleration act; 
and if that act required certain pre- 
vious conditions, it was not in the 
power of that bench, or any other, 
to dispense with them; for if the 
magistrates, in the case alluded to, 
had required any thing to be done 
which the law had not made neces- 
sary, the court of king’s bench 
would have issued a mandamus to 
compel them to administer the 
oaths. 

In these observations the court 
coincided, and retused to administer 
the oaths, 

Before the court adjourned, Mr. 
Holthy, a student under the tuition 
of the rev, Mr. Steadman, a dis- 
senting minister at Bradford, pre- 
sented himself jor the same purpose, 
and his application was rejected on 
the same grounds. But it appeared 
upon inquiry, that this geotleman 
had made application to an impro- 
per sessions, the court having no 
yurisdicti noutof this borough : and 
he was advised to m ike application 
to the sessions for the tiding. On 
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this gentleman Expressing some 
surprise at the new provisions, 
which, after the lapse of a centur 

had been discovered in the iene 
tion act ; Mr. Hardy, the recorder 
admitted that it was certainly a 
new interpretation of the act, and 
that magistrates had been uniform. 
ly in the practice of administeri 

the oaths without any reference to 
those conditions which the court of 
kimg’s bench.had decided to be 


necessary. 


The following is an abstract of the 
details of the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and of the movements 
of general Hill’s corps, which 
were published in the gazette of 
January 28. 

Derwning-street, Jan 2. 
A dispatch is received from lord 

Wellington, dated Gallegos, 9th 

Jan.—His lordship invested Ciudad 

Rodrigo on the Sth, The enemy 

had increased the difficulty of ap- 

proaching the place by a strong re 
doubt constructed on the hill of St. 

Trancisco. Jt was necessary to 

attempt to take it: it was stormed 

on the night of the Sth, by a de. 
tachment of the light division, led 
by lieut.-col- Colbourne. The work 
was carried in the most brilliant 
manner, ard all the garrison either 
killed or taken. Our loss wascnly 
six men killed; capt. Mein and 
licut. Woodgate of the 52d, and 
lieut. Hawkesley of the 95th, with 

14 men wounded.—By this success 

lord Wellington has been enabled 

to break ground within 60 yards ot 
the place, the redoubt of St. Fran 
cisco being converted into a part ot 
our first parallel. —Gen. Hill enter 
ed Merida on the 30th Dec. He 
had hoved to surprise gen. Dom- 
brouski, but his approach was ¢® 
covered by a patroie. The French 
general j;etreated from Merida 
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Jeaving 


wheat, and some 
Qa the Ist, geo. 


magazines of bread and 
unfinished works. 
Hill marched to 
attack Drouet’s corps d’armée at 
‘simendralejo ; ‘but the enemy 
retreated to Zatra, abandoning 
45,000 pou: ads of wheat, &c.— 
On the Sd a det ichment of our 
cavalry beat a body of the enemy’s 
horse at Fuente del Mae stre, ti iking 
® oficers and 30 men prisoners, 
ea Drouet retreating to Llerena. 
», Hill found it tn to pure 
sue ties and returned on the 5th 
of January to Merida. 


INTERESTING NAVAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Narrative by a person on board the 
Grasshopper, of the circumstances 
anendine the loss of that vessel 
and the Hero. 


“On Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1811, 
we sailed from Wingo Sound, m 
company with his majesty’s ships 
Hero, Egeria, and Prince ‘William 
armed ship, with a convoy of 120 
silor upwards. ‘The Everia and 
Prace William, with the greatest 
part of the convoy, separated from 
ws in the tremendous weather we 
bad shortly after leaving | the Sleeve; 
and on the 23d we found our- 
selves in co mpany with the Hero, 
and about ere hte en sail, mostly 
government transports. At half- 
past eleven on that day, captain 
aewman made $i ni le to come 
within hail ; when he told us, as he 
— Ive ed we were rear about the 

ouver Pitts, he should steer S. W. 
ater noon ; which was acco rdingly 
done ; and at the close of the d: LY, 
We steering that course, running at 
the rate of nine knots per hour, 
at about ten o'clock the n ight-sig- 
tal was made to alter course to 
Port two points s which was re ‘peated 


. 
us Ar this time only four of 


iE Convoy were in sight, and they 
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were shortly lost sight of in the 
heavy squalt of snow and sleet, At 
halt-past three the hands were 
turned up, the ship being in broken 
water : we found we were on a sand- 
bank, the ptlots im: igining it to be 
Smith’s Knoli. The captain in- 
stanily ordered the brig to be 
steered S. S. E. thinking to get out 
to sea; but she continued strik ing 
so hard fora length of time, that 
we had almost given her up for lost, 
when suddei ily, and very fortu- 
nately, we fell into three fathoms 
water; upon which the captain 
caused an anchor to be let go, when 
we perceived the Llero again (as 
we then thought) also ttan anchor, 
though she ned several guns and 
burnt blue lights: but, alas! when 
the day broke, we had the mortifi- 
cation of witnessing a most horrible 
scene. ‘Lhe Hero was totally dis- 
masted, and on her larboard beam- 
ends, with her head to the north- 
east, about a mile from us, upon 
the Haeck’s Sand, as we then found 
we were inside of it, off the Texel 
Island ; the ship’s company were 
all crowded together on the poop 
and fore-castle. As soon as day- 
light had well appeared, she hoist- 
ed a flag of trucé and fired a gun, 
oa ich we repeated, and very short. 
ly after saw a lugger, two brigs, and 
several small vessels J plying out of 
the ‘Texel to our assistance; but 
owing to the flood-tide having 
made, and the wind blowing a. 
perfect gale N, N. W. the lugvere 
was only able to come within two 
or three miles of us by two o’clock 
in the afternoon. In the mean 
time we heisted out our boats, and 
made an attempt to get near the 
Hero; but the surf was so high, 
that it was all ineffectual, and we 
were under the cruel necessity of 
seeing so many of our brave coun- 
trymen perishing, without bein 
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able to render them any assistance. 
The Grasshopper at the same time 
was constantly striking very hard, 
though every thing had been 
thrown over-board to lighten her, 
except the guns, upon which it was 
feared she would have bilged. ‘The 
master was then sent to sound in 
every direction, for a passage to 
make our escape by (though | have 
since found out that an escape was 
totally impossible); but quarter 
less three, and two fathoms anda 
half, were the only soundings he 
could meet with. ‘The captain, 
therefore, with the opinion of the 
officers, agreed, that we had no 
chance of saving ourselves but by 
surrendering to the enemy, who 
were atthis time, as I have before 
mentioned, coming © our assist- 
ance and that of the Hero, trom 
whose wreck, I am sorry to say, 
not one soul has been saved. | 
ob erved, likewise, about five miles 
tothe northward of us, a vessel on 
shore, with her toremast staading, 
and another some distance from 
her, both of whi h I took to be the 
transports that were under our con- 
voy. The commanding officer 
here has since informed us, that the 
telegraph has reported that eight or 
ten vessels were wrecked upon the 
coast to the northward on the 23d 
instant, and had shared the fate of 
the poor Hero. <A transport, 
called the Archimedes, beat over 
the Haecks as well as ourselves, 
with the loss of her rudder; but 
has since been wrecked, though 
the crew are saved, and now pri- 
soners of war, as well as we, At 
close of day, finding the weather 
threatening to be worse, and the 
brig striking so repeatedly, we cut 
the cable and ran for the port in 
view: when we approached the 
lugger, which wa: by this time 
anchored, she sent a pilor to us, 
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who took us into the Texel, where 
we surrendered to the Dutch squa. 
dron, under the command of ad. 
miral de Winter, who, I mug in 
justice say, has behaved to us ™ 
the most humane and attentive 


manner. They also used every. 


means in their power to save the 
crew of the unfortunate Hero ; by 
the badness of the weather rendered 
it totally impossible, We los: but 
one man, Mr. King the pilot, whe 
was killed by a capstern bar which 
flew out as we were heavine iy 
cable to put service in the hawse.” 

Accounts from Lemveg, Jan. 6, 
by an Anholt mail, state the fo. 
lowing particulars of the shipwrecks 
of the S!. George and Defence; 
«“ There were no more thag 
cleven men saved of the crew 
of the St. George, as the twelfth 
died before he could be brought 
into ahouse. ‘These seamen state, 
that the ship, previous to the loss 
of her masts, had likewise had her 
rudder broken by striking on the 
Red-sand ; and the one which was 
made on board to replace it, was 
too weak to steer and govern the 
ship in a gale of wind inthe Nori 
Sea, and which might, probably, 
cause the ship’s  stopping.—The 
Defence first took the ground ; and 
on signal being given by her f the 
accident, the St. George ummedi- 
ately let go her anchor; but a 
bringing up with 
took the ground abait, so that be 
forepart, which had deeper water, 
and was confined down by the 
cable, was, in a short time, under 
water. ‘T'o save them by boats a0 
craft from the shore was impossibk. 
Such as were hoisted out were Im 
mediately driven from the ship, 
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with the exception of , 
boat, in which about 20 men < 
tempted to save themselves, 9ut it 
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were all drowned. On the after- 
noon of Christmas-day, when the 
last of the eleven men left the ship 
ena small piece of plank, admiral 
Reynolds and captain Guton, the 
commander of the ship, were lying 
dead aside each other upon the 
quarter-deck, asewere also about 
408 men of the erew, who had died 
through fatigue and cold, and from 
the sea breaking over them; only 
shout fifty men remaining still 
alive, whose cries were only heard 
yntil it became dark, when it is to 
be hoped that an end was put to 
their miscry. Two days atter- 
wards, when the gale was abated, 
and the wind, being easterly, was 
of the shore, a Danish boat, with 
two of the English sailors, went on 
board to bring away the corpses of 
the admiral, the captain, and se- 
veral other persons ; but they found 
the deck was washed away by the 
sea, with all the bodies lying on it. 
It is supposed the ship must now be 
broken right athwart, although 
both ends of her are still perceptibie, 
and that it must be the amnaunition 
lying in the bottom, which holds 
her together. Among the ship’s 
crew, Which is said to have been no 
more than 750, about 40 were 
reckoned in the class of officers ; 
and of these, exclusive of the ad- 
miral and captain, ten were lieu- 
tehants, One secretary, One captain, 
and three lieutenants of marines. 
The secretary, Who was a married 
Man, was half dead when he came 
om shore, and expired immediately 
ater, A quantiy of gectd coms 
lound upon his person, such as 
Whole and half-crineas, Dutch 
ducats, &e. and likewise some Jone 
pis bark-notes, is, so far as vet 
hown, allthe money saved. Ac- 
cording to the report given by the 
survivors, the admiial must have 
2 amMost gallant man. He 
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would not quit his ship, but died 
on board her. He was a widower, 
and has left two daughters behind 
him, and a son, who is a captain. 
—A great numver of dead bodies 
have been driven on shore between 
Hausbye and Nessum, all of which 
were interred with military honours. 
Forty-seven barrels of gunpowder 
have been saved out of the De- 
fence.” 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


The hing (on the prose ution of the 
bishop of Derry) v. Mansell Phil- 
dips, esq. M. P. 

29. ‘The attorney general moved 
for the judgment of the court on 
Mansell Phillips, esq. 

The defendant having appeared 
in court, the criminal intormation 
which he was charged with, having 
published, in a newspaper called 
“The Cambrian,” a libel against the 
bishop of Derry, and on which ine 
formation the defendant had allow- 
ed judgment to go against him by 
deliuit, Was read, 

Mr. Bevan then addressed the 
court on the part of the defendant. 
THe had it in charge trom his client 
to declare, that he felt the most 
sincere conviction in his own mind, 
that there was not the shadow of 
truth for that calumny against the 
right reverend prelate, of which he 
fad so discreetly suffered himself 
to be the propagator. From the 
first moment that he became sensi- 
ble of the injustice he had been 
made the means of rendering to 
the character of this distinguished 
prelate, he had felt most sincere 
contrition for his offence, and had 
deeply deplored his own indiscre- 
titm in the part he had acted. In 
communicating the intelligence, as 
it had come to his hands, to the 
proprietor of TheCambrian, he had 
not intended that it should meet 
tne 
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the public eye. When he observ- 
ed, therefore, that it had been pub- 
fished, he immediately wrote to 
him, finding fault with him on this 
account. Havin; himself no know- 
ledge of the right rev. prelate, he 
made it his business to obtain a 
letter of introduction to him from 
his solicitor ; and inspired with a 
wish to make a personal acknow- 
ledgement to the bishop, of his 
deep sorrow for the offence which 
he had so indiscreetly committed, 
he went over to Ireland forthe sake 
of imploring forgiveness.—He was 
so unfortunate, however, to ascer- 
tain on his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of the right rev. pre- 
late’s residence in Ireland, that he 
had set out for this country ; so 
that the defendant's journey to Ire. 
jand was rendered nugatory. As 
a gentleman, the defendant felt 
himself called on, in duty, to make 
every atonement in his power for 
the offence into which he had inju- 
diciously fallen. This, he now 
wished, in the most unequivocal 
terms, to do through him (Mr. Be- 
van) his counsel, He was also de- 
strous of an opportunity of waiting 
on the right rev. prelate himself, 
that he might, to him personally, 
make an acknowledgement of his 
error, The defendant had offered 
to the bishop to pay the costs of the 
proceedings, but these he had re- 
fused to receive, The defendant 
had in consequence, under the im- 
pression that the ripht rev. prelate, 
though he might be unwilling him- 
self to receive any thing in the 
shape of a pecuniary consideration, 
might not be disinclined to see it 
transferred to some deserving cha- 
ritable institution, had placed ‘a 
considerable sum at the disposal of 
the bishop, to be appropriated to 
such charitable uses as he should 
choose. Under these circumstances, 








(January 
the learned counsel hoped that 
the defendant should experience 
the lenient consideration of the 
court, tn the judgement which they 
were now called On to pass upoa 
him. 

The attorney-general said, he 
could not be ignorant that no in. 
considerable effeot®had been pro 
duced on the court by the addres 
of his learned friend, and also b 
the judicious line of conduct which 
the defendant had been advised to 
pursue throughout. Little remain. 
ed for him ithe attorney-general) 
now to say, because every object 
which the right rev. prelate could 
be supposed, in the present prose. 
cution, to have in view, was al- 
ready answered. One word in e1- 
planation, however, he must be 
permitted to say. The bishop of 
Derry, with that liberality which 
belonged to him, seeing two young 
men who were exerting themselves 
to carry on, in the neighbourhood 
of his diocese, a manufacture which 
promised, if successful, to be highly 
beneficial to the surrounding coun- 
try, assisted them with money for 
this purpose. The undertaking 
failed ; the bishop, in consequence, 
lost his money ; and on this cit 
cumstance had some malevolent 
person raised the report that the 
bishop himself was engaged in 
mercantile speculations. After 
what had been done by the defen 
dant, the bishop felt he could ask 
no more. He had only to declare, 
as to the sum so properly placed 
by the defendant at the right rev. 
prelate’s disposal, hts lordship had 
resolved that no part of it should 
be disposed of in that country 
which he more peculiarly beleng- 
ed, so as to seem to dispense wit 
any of his accustomed charities m 
that country. The right rev. pre 


late wished that the sum in La 
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-» should go to a charity in this 
a oi should go to the 
“ee of the Sons of the Clergy. 

Lord Elleaborough said, in these 
circumstances, the proper course 
would be, to ‘take the Vefendant’s 
own recognizance to appear to re- 
ceive the judgement of the court 
when called on, and for his good 


jour. | 
ihe defendant was accordly dis- 


charged, on giving his own recog- 
nizance to the above effect, to the 
extent of 500/. 
Extract of a letter, “ Texel, Jan.31. 
“The alow bonis, &c. which 
gtout at day-break of the 29th 
inst. to the assistance of the vessel 
shipwrecked upon the Haak, ap- 
ed her; but at a cable’s di- 
gance the sea was so strong, and 
the sands had collected to sucha 
degree, that the boats struck vio- 
lently upon them, and immediately 
the row-boats became useless ; ne- 
vertheless the chief pilot, Duyn- 
heer, risked the sacrificing of his 
life to save some men, and ventur- 
ed on the shallows and sunken 
tocks, whilst the English, having 
madearaft, by tying empty bar- 
res together, let it down. ‘This 
bold measure placed Duynheer in 
asituation to receive 35 men, all 
sailors, and two pilots. The pilot’s 
boat was already half filled with 
water, and it was with difficulty 
the withdrew from so critical a si- 
tation. One of the enemy’s sai- 
lots expired in the boat, and two 
ue dangerously wounded. ‘This 
position hindering them acting on 
ether side, our boats retired. On 
the $0th in the morning, it blowing 
om the southward very fresh, the 
ciate again began to fire, and the 
ing-boats, &c. returned to renew 
tt efforts.—The vessel proves to 
be the Manilla frigate, of 42 guns 
250 men. She struck upon 
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the Haak at seven at night of the 
28th of January, when te captain 
endeavoured to have an anchor car- 
ried out, but did not succeed, and 
lost in attempting it five boats and 
36>men. The $4 prisoners are 
marched for Amsterdam.”—“ Feb. 
1, The boats have succeeded in 
saving all the people on board the 
frigate, amounting to between 170 
and 180 men, I shall order them 
to proceed directly to Amsterdam. 
Three of the five boats belonging 
to this frigate, supposed to have 
been lost in carrying out an ane 
chor, have arrived upon Texel Is- 
land with some men. A small 
part only of the prisoners’ clothes 
has been saved, it being with con- 
siderable difficulty that the crew 
were taken off. I beg to men- 
tion the exemplary conduct of 
lieut. Jacob, who commanded pilot 
Duynheer’s boat, which executed 
the bold maneuvre I stated yester- 
day. All the prisoners overwhelm 
him with their gratitude, and de- 
clare that he attempted an almost 
impossibility, with the greatest risk 
of perishing himself to save $5 
men, Which he accomplished.”— 
By a later account brought by a 
British vessel, only six are said to 
have perished. ; 


FEBRUARY. 
AMERICA, 


1. A phenomenon has appeared 
m the United States, in the person 
of a boy of seven years, who can 
neither read nor write figures, so’as 
to enumerate ; but who neverthe- 
less resolves, as it were by instinct, 
without error, the most intricate 
questions that may be proposed to 
him in arithmetic. [See Public 
Occurrences for October. } 
On the 27th of December at 
Richmond in America, the play- 
house 
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house was crowded with an un- 
usual audience: there could not 
have been less than 600 persons in 
the house. Just before the conclu- 
sion of the play the scencry caught 
fire, and in a few minutes the whole 
building was wrapt in flames. [t 
is already ascertained, that 62 per- 
sous were devoured by the terrific 
element. We are informed, thac 
the scenery took fire in the back 
part of the house, by the raising 
of a chandelier ; that the bov, who 
was ordered by some of the players 
to raise it, stated, that if he did 
so, the scenery wouid take fire ; 
when he was conimanded ia a pe- 
remptory manner to hoist t. The 
boy obeyed, and the fire was in- 
stantly coramunicated to the sce- 
nery. He gave the alarm im the 
rear of the stage, and requested 
some of the attendants to cut the 
cords by which the combustible ma- 
terials were suspended. ‘The per- 
son whose duty it was to perform 
this business was panicestruck, and 
sought his own safety, ‘This un- 
tertunately happened at a time 
when one of the performers was 
playing near the orchestra, and the 
greatest part of the stage was ob- 
scured irom the audience by a cur- 
tain. ‘Lhe fire falling from the 
scenery, Upon the performer, was 
the first notice which the people 
had of their danger. Even then, 
many supposed it to be a part of 
the play, and were, for a little time, 
restrained trom flight by a cry 
from the stare that there was no 
dancer. ‘There was but one door 
for the greatest part of the audi- 
dience to pass. Men, women, and 
children, were pressing upon each 
other, while the flames wv ‘Tre S®izine 
upon Liose be ind s who, urged oe 
the fi Imes, pus! ed those « uit who 
were nearest to the windows; and 
people of every dt scription becan 
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to fali one upon another, some with 
their clothes on fire, some halt 
roasted. In addition to the list 
now given, it is believed thar at 
least 60 others perished, whose 
names are not yet ascertained, 
[ Here follow the names of 62 per. 
sons, among whom were the _ 
vernor of the provinee (Smith) and 
his lady.] 


TRELAND. 


In the court of king's bench, 
Dublin, the trial of Mr. Kirway 
commenced Jan. 27. His counsel 
challengred all the jurors, upon the 
ground of their having been im 
properly selected by the crown off. 
cers. After a due investigation of 
the point, the court found against 
the challenge. On the 28th, aa 
allidavit on behalf of Mr. Kirwap 
was brought forward, the purport 
of which was to procure tor him 
the same advantage as the crown 
had had with respect to persons on 
the pannel; alleging that some were 
orange-men, and enemies of the 
catholics. This business ecoupied 
Wednesday. On Tharsday ihe 
$Uih the trial opencd with a speech 
from the soliciter-jeneral ; and the 
chief justice afterwards proceeded 
to charge the jury, expiaming 
them at considerable ijength the 
provisions of the conventiva act 
The jury having retived for 15 mi» 
nutes, returned with a verdict of 
Guilty ; subject, however, © we 
future decision’ of the judges of @ 
point of law, relative to an infor- 
mality inthe indictment. On the 
conclusion of the trial, Mr. hiewaa 
was intormed by the court, (1aG20% 
withstanding his conviction, he was 
pertectiy at liberty to go at larges 
upon the recognizance he had al. 
ready provided. 

My. Kirwan was brought up 0a 
Feb. G; fined one mark, and wis 
charged. 
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char Judge Day, on deliver- 
ing gee sen 


tence of the court, took 
occasion to make some forcible re- 
marks upon the catholic committee, 
than which, he said, the catholic 
cause had not a greater enemy, 


EXCHEQUER CHAMBER, WEST- 
MINSTER HALL. 


The King v. B. Wal:b, esq. M. P. 

This day the point reserved by 
the court in arrest of judgement, in 
the case of Mr. Walsh, namely, 
whether the offence of which he 
hat been found guilty was larceny, 
ora breach of trust merely, came 
onto be solemnly argued before 
the twelve judges in the exche- 
quer chamber. 

Mr. Scarlet, on behalf of the 
prisoner, in an elaboraie argument, 
adduced a great variety of cases, 
which he maintained were of a 
class similar to the present, and con- 
tended that the offence imputed to 
his client was not felony, but sim- 
plya breach of trust. The chief 
ground upon which he proposed to 
maintain this proposition, was a 
just consideration of the relation 
which subsisted between the prose- 
cutor and the prosecuted, at the 
time the. offence was alleged to 
have been committed. ‘The prose- 
cutor had employed the prisoner in 
tie way of his trade, to purchase 
for him a certain number of exche- 
quer bills, with a certain sum of 
money, or a warrant for the receipt 
of money, In giving that warrant 
to the prisoner, he was invested 
with a species of property in it; he 
received it, not to return it again 
n the shape he had received it, but 
to bring back exchequer bills in 
lieu thereof. The nature of the 
Property which could have consti- 
tuted the subject of a larceny, 
Merged, in the instant of its trans- 


to his hands, into ; 
1819. ’ a mere act of 
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trust. The draft came to the pri- 
soner’s hands lawfully in the dest 
instance, and consequently the idea 
of a felonious taking or convertin 
was at once done away. Coul 
the honourable prosecutor have 
charged the prisoner with feloni- 
ously stealing from him 22,0002. 
worth of exchequer bills, had the 
prisoner so laid out all the money 
intrusted to him? Certainly he 
could not. In order to recover the 
possession of them, he would be 
obliged to have recourse to a civil 
action. ‘The indictment charged 
the prisoner with stealing 22,0000, 
in bank of Engiand notes. The 
check of the prosecutor was not 
converted into cash until after it 
came into the hands of the pri- 
soner: consequently the idea of a 
felonious taking that sum could 
not be supported, until that of the 
prisoner itself made it a case upon 
which larceny could have been 
committed. ‘The prisoner received 
it not as money, but merely as the 
means of procuring money for the 
purpose of executing his trast. The 
learned gentleman cited a great 
many cases in support of this doc- 
trine, which he contended were de. 
cisive upon the question for which 
he argued, 

Mr, Gurney argued the case in 
support of the conviction for fe. 
lony, at considerable length. He 
said the larceny in this case was 
the larceny of the bank notes; and 
he coniended, that the written or- 
der of sir Thomas Piomer upon 
his banker for Z2,000J. was the 
same thing as if he had personally 
accompanied the prisoner to the 
banker’s, and there given him fur 
ther orders to give to the prisoner 
the bank notes. The check was 
the means of getting the money, 
and was just the same thing as if a 
man gave another the key of a 
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(February, 18) 
strong box, authorising him to take further hearing was ordered to be 
out of ita sum of money contain- adjourned. mo 
ed therein, for a certain purpose. re 
His learned friend had argued, FRANCE. col 
that the prisoner had done thisin — 2. Bonaparte has, in liew of the — 
the way of his business, But for Dutch order of the Union, created 
his (Mr, Gurney’s) part, he never an imperial order called the Re ~ 


knew it was in the way of a man's 
business to rob another, and con- 
« xert that property to his own use, 
which had been intrusted to him 
for a certain purpose. The cir- 
cumstance of iis being done in the 
way of business was no excuse 
whatever for this offence, and no 


ground for removing a charge of 


felony. Thatit was larceny, he 
was prepared to show by a variety 
of cases precisely analogous. He 
denied that the cases cited by his 
learned friend (Mr. Scarlet) bore 
at all on the present question, 
Those to which he referred were 
cases wherein third persons were 
concerned, and were clearly cases 
of mere fraud or breach of trust. 
But the present one was charac- 
terized by a very different aspect, 
Here there was no third person. 
‘The prisoner had received the mo- 
ney, and had converted it to his 
own purposes, The learned gen- 
tleman then quoted several cases, 
which contradicted the principle of 


union ; the crosses and decorations 
of which are destined to reward the 
services of the great officers of 
state, judges, and the civil officers 
of the empire. It is composed of 
200 grand crosses, 1000 com. 
manders, and 10,000 knights, The 
duke of Cadore has been norti- 
nated grand chancellor, and M, 
Vander Goes Van Dixiand grand 
treasurer. Half a million of franes 
have been granted towards its en- 
dowment. ‘The oath binds the in- 
dividual to be faithtul to the em- 
peror, and to the dynasty. 
According to tables published ia 
the almanac of the Irench board 
of longitude, the population of 
the French empire amouats to 
43,937,144 souls. Of this number 
it is supposed that 28 millions speak 
the French language, 6,453,000 the 
Italian, 4,063,000 the Dutch or 
Flemish, 967,000 the Breton, and 
108,000 the Basque. The popula- 
tion of the States connected with 
the system of France, in which 
number are included the kingdom 
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Mr, Scarlet, that the property was Cu: 
vested in the person intrusted at of Italy, Spain, Switzerland, the wet 
the moment of transfer to his confederation of the Rhine, Xe, i die 
a. They went to prove that estimated at 38,141,541 souls. Th 
the ultimate property of the owner ! 
never ceased denne tie time it was SPAIN AND PORTUGAD Bt 
out of his hands in the possession | The Paris journals announce the ‘ 
of another, The prosecutor would surrender of Valencia by capitulas ral 
have had a right to seize his pro, tion to marshal Suchet, created by sa 
perty wherever he should find it, Bonaparte, for this service, duke wes 
and to have taken it from the pos- of Albufera. It appears, from the 400 
session of the prisoner himself at documents published in the French ah 
any ume, had he apprehended that papers, that Suchet, after Gie whe 
his intentions were dishonest. He tle of Saguntum, advanced wit pare 
Was proceeding to .cite other cases his centre to the suburbs ol \ alen the 
to support this doctrine, when the cia, and was employed nearly a shi 
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month in waiting the arrival of the 
reinforcements and artillery, and 
collecting the other requisites for 
the siege. On the 26th the line of 
Blake’s army was attacked ; and, 
his cavalry being routed, the in- 
fantry were pursued to the in- 
trenched camp of Manisser and 
Quarte; which being subsequently 
forced, the cannon, baggage, and 
caissons, were all taken, the army 
of Blake cut off from the road to 
Murcia, and obliged to throw it- 
gif into Valencia. During these 
operations, two English frigates, 
with some gun-boats, kept up an 
incessant fire, in order to retard the 
progress of the French; but re- 
id, finding matters desperate. 
The French then attacked a num- 
ber of small intrenched camps, 
took two stand of colours, thirty 
pieces of cannon, with 100 caissons 
and waggons ; dnd the Spaniards, 
in their flight, are said to have 
been pushed into the marshes of 
Albulera, where many of them pe- 
ished. On the evening of the 25th 
Dec. Valencia was invested on all 
sides, On the 2d Jaw. the trenches 
were Opened before the new town 
of Valencia, which was GOO0 toises 
im extent, with the extremities of 
the right and left touching the 
Guadalavier. The fortifications 
were three years in erecting, and 
were defended by a large ditch. 
Nhe walls of the old town are re- 
presented to be mere garden walls. 
Blake; in this situation, foreseeing 
the fall of the place, made an at- 
tempt with 12,000 men to retire, 
m the night, from Valencia; but 
Was prevented, with the loss of 

men. More than 1500 men 
afterwards deserted from Blake, 
who abandoned the line of fortifi- 
cations, On the 6th, Suchet offered 
we general a capitulation, 

Was refused. Between the 
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6th and. 9th, 2700 bombs were 
thrown into the town, batteries 
mounted ready to make a hreach 
in the interior defences, lodgements 
effected in the two last houses of 
the suburbs, with mines prepared 
under two of the principal gates of 
the town. Dreading the effects of 
an assault to a population of up- 
wards of 200,000 people, Blake 
desired a capitulation for th e town 
and army, which was signed on 
the 9th Jan.; the troops surrender- 
ing as prisoners of war, and the 
property of the inhabitants to be 
respected. On the 10th, the army 
and garrison, consisting of 18,000 
men, marched out and laid down 
their arms, including 898 officers, 
and 22 generals, among whom are 
Zayas and Lardizabel, generals 
O’Donnel and Blake, In Valencia 
were found 374 pieces of artillery, 
180,000]bs, of powder, 3,000,000 
cartridges, &c. Mr. Tupper, the 
English consul, escaped from Va- 
lencia on the 3d Jan. Blake, with 
his aides-de-camp, is ordered to 
Paris. 

M. Amice, an astronomer of Mi- 
lan, has constructed a telescope 17 
feet in length and 11 inches in dia- 
meter. It is the largest ever made 
in Italy, and is said to equal the 
best English glasses for observing 
the heavenly bodies. On trial it 
was proved that the smallest wri- 
tinge might, by means of it, be read 
at the distance of 300 yards, and 
every stop and fine stroke plainly 
discerned. 

Powvah v. the Bishop of London. 

3. This case came on to-day for 
a final hearing, when lord Ellen- 
borongh said, the act which gave 
the power to the bishop to approve 
or disapprove persons was the 14th 
of Charles 11. by which it was pro- 


vided, “that no person should be 
(C 2) admitted 
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admitted as lecturer, or allowed to 
preach as such, in any church or 
other place of religious worship in 
the kingdom, unless previously ap- 
proved of and licensed by the bi- 
shop of the diocese.” Dr. Povah 
now complained that the bishop 
had refused to license him, not 
stating his reasons, and refusing to 
hear him; and he applied to the 
court to order him to do so; but 
the opinion of the court was, that 
they had no power to interfere. 
When the matter came first before 
the court, it did not appear clear 
what were the grounds on which 
the bishop refused to license, and 
therefore the court granted a rule, 
which had produced an affidavit 
in answer, in which he swore that 
his sole reason for refusing to li- 
cense Dr. Povah, was a conscicn- 
tious opinion, and conviction form- 
ed, after he had been repeatedly 
admitted before him and examined, 
that he could not approve him, 
and therefore, consistently with his 
duty, could not license him. His 
lordship went on to state, that his 
opinion, after diligent and impar- 
tial inquiry into the life and doc- 
trine of Dr, Povah, was confirm- 
ed; and he was convinced that a 
conscientious discharge of his duty 
as a bishop, could not allow him 
to license a person whose life and 
doctrine he did not approve. The 
learned lord observed, had the 
mandamus gone, and the bishop 
returned this as an answer, the court 
must have held it good, unless they 
were prepared to say that they, and 
not the bishop, really possessed the 
power of approval; and if the 
court should feel itself authorized 
to assume such a power, their 
mandamus to the bishop would 
say, “ Approve, though you do 
not approve, and take our consci- 
ence mstead of your own to guide 
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youin your judgements.” His lord. 
ship concluded by declaring hig 
opinion and the opinion of the 
court to be, that they had not the 
power to grant a mandamus. With 
respect to the archbishop of Can. 
terhury, the court were of opinion, 
if Dr. Povah thought proper, he 
might still apply to him; but un 
less the court could repeal a whole, 
some and wise act of parliament, 
the present rule must be discharged, 
—The attorney-general _ trusted, 
with respect to the bishap, the rule 
would be discharged with costs.— 
Lord Ellenborough said, he did 
not think, as this was the first time 
the question had come specifically 
before the court, that the rule 
should be discharged with costs. 
The law having now been laid 
down, should any similar applica. 
tions be made, the court, on the 
subject of costs, might think dif- 
ferently.—Rule discharged. 


SURRENDER OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, 
5. At nine o'clock last night, 
the Park and Tower guns ai- 
nounced the arrival of important 
intelligence. It was the confirma. 
tion of the report brought from 
Corunna.—Ciudad Rodrigo was 
tuken by storm on the 19th ult— 
The dispatches from lord Welling 
ton arrived about seven o’clock. 
They were brought by one of his 
lordship’s aides-de-camp, the hon. 
major Gordon.—The earl of Li- 
verpoos was at the house of lords 
at the time of their arrival. The 
major immediately proceeded thi 
ther, and delivered them, Soon 
afterwards the following letter was 
transmitted to the lord mayori— 
Downiug-sirect, Fed. 4; 1812, 
My lord, the hon. major Gor- 
don, aide-de-camp to general lord 
Wellington, has this moment ate 


rived at my office, with the sat 
factor} 
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Factory intelligence of the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, by storm, on 
the evening of the 19th of January. 
The French eovernor-general Bare 
o ‘ 
nier, about 78 officers, and 1700 
, ‘ . > 
men, are taken prisoners, and 153 
see of ordnance, including the 
Cor train belonging to the French 
army, and great quantities of am- 
munition and stores were found in 
the place. 


he particular’ of this most 
tmoortant event will be immedi. 
sd published inan Extraordinary 
Garette. In the mean time, I 
bave enclosed a list of his majesty’s 
arty Who have unfortunately been 
tilled and wounded on this oc- 
cxsion. 
I have the honour to be, 
my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
afd humble servant, 
Liverroo.t. 
To the right honourable the 
lord mayor. 


This morning the following Ga- 
vette Extraordinary was published: 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. 
Downing-: treet, Feb, 4. 

Major the honourable A. Gor- 
don has arrived this evening at lord 
Luverpool’s office, with a dispatéh, 
addréssed to his lordship by general 
nscount Wellineton, dated Galle 
gos, 20th Jan. 1812. 

My iord,-=1 informed your lord- 
‘hip m my dispatch of the 9th, that 
(had attacked Cindad Rodrigo, 
and in that of the 15th, of the 
progress of the operations to that 
penod; and [have now the plea- 
ware tO acquaint your lordship that 
ve took the place by storm yesters 
day evenmg after dark, 

€conttnued from the 15th to 
ompleté the second parallel, and 

* communications with --that 
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work; and we had made some pro- 
gress by sap towards the crest of 
the glacis. On the night of the 
15th we likewise advanced from 
the left of the first parallel down 
the slope of the hill, towards the 
convent of St. Francisco, to a si- 
tuation from which the walls of the 
Fausse Braye and of the town were 
seen, on which a battery of seven 
guns was constructed, and they 
commenced their fire on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, 

In the mean time, the batteries 
in the first parallel continued their 
fire; and yesterday evening their 
fire had not only considerably in- 
inured the defences of the place, but 
had made breaches in the Fanssé 
Braye wall, and in the body of the 

lace, which were considered prac- 
ticable ; while the battery on the 
slope of the hill, which had been 
commenced on the ‘night of the 
16th, and had opened on the 18th, 
had been equally efficient still fur 
ther to the left, and opposite to the 
suburb of St. Francisco. 

I therefore determined to storm 
the place, notwithstanding that the 
approaches had not been brought 
to the crest of the glacis, and the 
counterscarp of the ditch was still 
entire. The attack was accord. 
ingly made yesterday evening in 
five separate columns, consisting of 
the troops of the 3d and light die 
visions, and of brigadier-general 
Pack’s brigade.—The two right 
columns, conducted by lieut.-colo- 
nel O’Toole, of the 3d cagadors, 
and major Ridge, of the 5th regi- 
ment, were destined to protect the 
advance of major-general Mackin- 
non’s brigade, forming the third, 
to the top of the breach in the 
Fausse Braye wall; and all these, 
being composed of troops of the 
8d division, were under the direc- 
tion of lieut.-general Picton. 

(C 3) The 
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The fourth colamn, consisting 
of the 43d and 52d regiments, and 
part of the 95th regiment, being 
of the light division under the di- 
rection of major-general Craufurd, 
attacked the leeanhes on the left, 
in front of the suburb of St. Fran- 
cisco, and covered the left of the 
attack of the principal breach by 
the troops of the 3d division ; and 
brigadier. general Pack was destined 
with his brigade, forming the 5th 
column, to make a false attack up- 
on the southern face of the fort. 
Besides these five columns, the 94th 
regiment, belonging to the 3d di- 
vision, descended into the ditch in 
two columns on the right of ma- 
jor-general Mackinnon’s brigade, 
with a view to protect the descent 
of that body into the ditch, and 
its attack of the breach in the 
Fausse Braye, against the obsta- 
cles which it was supposed the 
enemy would construct to oppose 
their progress. 

All these attacks succeeded ; and 
brigadier-gen. Pack even surpassed 
my expectations, having converted 
his false attack into a real one, and 
his advanced guard, under the 
command of major Lynch, having 
followed the enemy’s troops from 
the advanced works into the Fausse 
Braye, where they made prisoncrs 
of all opposed to them. 

Major Ridge, of the 2d batta- 
lion of the Sth regiment, having 
escaladed the Fausse Braye wall, 
stormed the principal breach in the 
body of the place, together with 
the S#th regiment, commanded by 
lieut.-colonel Campbell, which had 
moved along the ditch at the same 
time, and had stormed the breach 
in the Fausse Braye, both in front 
of major-general Mackinnon’s bri- 
gade. Thus these regiments not 
only effectually covered the ad- 
vance from the trenches of major- 
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general Mackinnon’s brigade by 
Opera. 


their first movements an 

tions, but they preceded them in 
the attack, 

_ Major-general Craufurd and ma. 
jorezeneral Vandeleur, and the 
troops of the light division on the 
left, were likewise very forward og 
that side, and in less than half ag 
hour from the time the attack com. 
menced, our troops were in posses. 
sion of, and formed on the ram. 
parts of the place, each body con. 
tiguous to the other. The enemy 
then submitted, having sustained 
a considerable loss in the contest, 

Our loss was also, I am concern 
ed to’ add, severe, particularly in 
officers of high rank and estima. 
tion in this army. Major-general 
Mackinnon was unfortunately blown 
up by the accidental explosion of 
one of the enemy’s magazines, 
close to the breach, after he 
had gallantly and successfully led 
the troops under his command to 
the attack. Major-general Crau 
furd likewise received a severe 
wound while he was leading on the 
light division to the storm, and! 
am apprehensive that I shall be de- 
prived for some time of his assist- 
ance. Major-general Vandeleur 
was likewise wounded in the same 
manner, but not so severely, as 
he was able to continue in the field, 
I have to add to this list lieut.-co- 
lonel Colborne of Le ng regi 
ment, and major George 
who led the storming party of the 
light division, and was wounded 
on the top of the breach. 

I have great pleasure tn repott 
ing to your lordship the uniform 
good conduct, spirit of enterprist, 
and patience and perseverance 
the performance of great labour, 
by which the general officers, ' 
troops of the Ist, $d, 4th, and ligt 
divisions, and brigadicr-g¢en- Pacts 

brigadty 
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brigade, by whom the siege was 
carried on, have been distinguished 
during the late operations. Lieut.- 
eral Graham assisted me in su- 
rintending the conduct of the de- 
tail of the siege, besides performing 
the duties of the general ofticer 
rommanding the first division ; and 
Jam much indebted to the sugges- 
tions and assistance I received trom 
him for the success of this enter- 


The conduct of all parts of the 
4d division, in the operations which 
they performed with so much gal- 
lantry and exactness on the evening 
of the 19th, in the dark, afford the 
strongest proof of the abilities of 
jieut.-general Picton and major-ge- 
neral Mackinnon, by whom they 
were directed ahd led; but I beg 
particularly to draw your lord- 
ship’s attention to the conduct of 
lieut,-colonel O’Toole of the 2d 
cagadores, of major Ridge of the 
9d batt. Sth foot, of lieut.-colonel 
Campbell of the 94th regiment, of 
major Manuers of the 74th, and of 
major Grey of the 2d batt. Sth 
foot, who has been twice wounded 
during the siege, 

It is but justice also to the 3d 
division to report, that the men 
who perfurmed the sap belonged to 
the 45th, 74th, and Ssth regi- 
ments, under the command of cap- 
tam M‘Leod of the royal engi- 
neers, and captain ‘Thomson of the 
74th, lieut. Beresford of the Sxth, 
and lieut. Metcalfe of the 45th; and 
they distinguished themselves not 
less in the storm of the place, than 
they had in the performance of 
their laborious duiy during the 
siege, 

l have already reported in my 
letter of the 9th inst. my sense of 

conduct of major-general Crau- 
furd; and of lieut.-colonel Col- 
Re, and of the troups of the 
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light division, in the storm of the 
redoubt of St. Francisco, on the 
evening of the 8th inst. The con- 
duct of these troops was equally 
distinguished throughout the siege ; 
and in the storm, nothing could 
éxceed the gallantry with which 
these brave officers and troops ads 
vanced and accomplished the diffi- 
cult operation allotted to them, 
notwithstanding that all their lead- 
ers had fallen. ; 

I particularly request your lord. 
ship’s attention to the conduct of 
major-gen. Craufurd, major-gen. 
Vandeleur, lieut.-col. Barnard of 
the 95th, lieut.-col. Colborne, ma- 


jor Gibbs and major Napier of the 


52d, and licut.-col. M‘Leod of the 
43d. The conduct of captain Duf- 
fey of the 43d, and that of lieut. 
Gurwood of the 52d regiment, who 
was wounded, have likewise been 
particularly reported to me ; lieut.- 
col. Elder, and the 3d cagadores, 
were likewise distinguished upon 
this occasion. 

The ist Portuguese regiment, 
under lieut.-col. Hill, and the 16th 
under col. Campbell, being briga- 
dier-general Pack’s brigade, were 
likewise distinguished in the storm, 
under the command of the briga- 
dier-general, who particularly men- 
tions major Lynch. 

In my dispatch of the 15th, I 
reported to your lordship the at- 
tack of the convent of Santa Cruz, 
by the troops of the Ist division, 
under the direction of lieut.-gene- 
ral Graham, and that of the con- 
vent of St. Francisco, on the 14th 
inst. under the direction of major- 
general the hon. C, Colville. The 
tirst-mentioned enterprise was per- 
formed by captain Laroche de 
Stackenfels, of the Ist line battae 
lion king’s German legion ; the last 
by lieut.-colonel Harcourt, with 
the 40th regiment. ‘This regiment 
(C 4) remained 
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remained from that time in the 
suburb of St. Francisco, and mate- 
rially assisted our attack on that 
side of the place. 

Although it did not fall to the 
lot of the troops of the Ist and 4th 
divisions to bring these operations 
te their successtul close, they di- 
stinguished themselves throughout 
their progress, by the patience and 

erance with which they per- 
formed the labours of the siege. 
The brigade of guards, under ma- 
Jor-general H, Campbell, was par- 
ticularly distinguished in this re- 
spect. 

I likewise request your lordship’s 
attention to the conduct of lieut.- 
colonel Fletcher, the chief engi- 
neer, and of brigade-major Jones, 
and the officers and men of the royal 
engineers, The ability with which 
these operations were carried on 
exceeds all praise; and I beg leave 
to recommend those officers to your 
lordship most particularly. 

Major Dickons, of the royal ar- 
tillery, attached to the Portuguese 
artillery, has for some time had 
the direction of the heavy train at- 
tached to this army, and has con- 
ducted the intricate details of the 
late operation, as he did those of 
the late sieges of Badajoz in the 
last summer, much to my satisfac- 
tion. The rapid execution pro- 
duced by the well-directed fire kept 
up from our batteries, affords the 
best proof of the merits of the offi- 
cers and men of the royal artillery, 
and of the Portuguese artillery, 
employed on this occasion. But I 
must particularly mention brigade- 
major May, and captains Hol- 
combe, Power, Dyneley, and Dun- 
das, of the royal artillery, and 
captains Da Cunha and Da Corta, 
and lieut. Silva, of the Ist regi- 
ment of Portuguese artillery. 

I have likewise particularly to 
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report to your lordshi 

duct of major nae i 
royal staff corps.. He constructed 
and placed for us the bridge over 
the Agueda, without which the en. 
terprise could not have been at. 
tempted, and he afterwards mate. 
rially assisted lieut.-general Gra. 
ham and myself in our reconnois. 
sance of the place, on which the 
plan of the attack was founded; 
and he finally conducted the 9d 
battalion 5th regiment, as well as 
the 2d cagadores, to their points 
of attack. 

The adjutant-general, and the 
deputy-quarter master-general, and 
the officers of their several depart. 
ments, gave me evety assistance 
throughout this service, as well as 
those of my personal staff: and I 
have great pleasure in adding, that, 
notwithstanding the season of the 
year, and the increased difficulties 
of procuring supplies for the troops, 
the whole army have been well 
supplied, and every branch of the 
service provided for during the late 
operations, by the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. commissary-gene- 
ral Bisset, and the officers belongs 
ing to his department. 

The aon del Campo, Don 
Carlos d@’Espana and Don Julian 
Sanchez, observed the enemy’s 
movements beyond the ‘Tormes, 
during the operations of the siege; 
and [am much obliged to them, 
and to the people of Castille in ge- 
neral, for Aw assistance [ recet 
from them. The latter have in- 
variably shown their detestation 
the French tyranny, and their de- 
sire to contribute by every means 
in their power to remove it. 

I will hereafter transmit to your 
lordship a detailed account of what 
we have found in the place; but I 
believe there are 153 pieces of ore 
nance, including the heavy trai 
belongmg 
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to the French army, and 
) quantities of ammunition and 
ised We have the governor, ge- 


gerat Barnier, about 78 officers, 
}700 men prisoners. 
pe bar this dispatch by my 
gidede-camp, the hon. major Gor- 
don, who will give your lordship 
farther details you require ; 
able leave to recommend him 
our protection. 
KS Ihave the honour to be, &c. 
WELLINGTON, 


Q0BBERY OF THE BRIGHTON COACH. 


6 On Wednesday one of the 
Brighton coaches was robbed of 
reissuable Brighton Union bank- 
gotes amounting to upwards of 
000. in the following manner :— 
Messrs. Weston, Pinhorn and Co. 
bankers, Borough, are agents to 
the Union Brighton Bank, and send 
to them a parcel every week, by 
the coach which goes from the 
Blossoms inn, and for © security 
they engage the inside of one of 
the seats, which is locked in Lon- 
don, and no person has a key be- 
ades the bankers at Brighton. On 
Wednesday they sent notes to the 
above amount, in a tin box, with 
apatént lock to it, which ‘was put 
into. an iron chest, which chest was 
locked and put into the scat, which 
was also locked. On the arrival 
ofthe coach at Brighton, it: was 
discovered that the tin-box had 
heen forced open, and all the notes 
taken ont. The coachman is not 
suspected; and there is no doubt 
but that the whole of the inside of 
the coach was taken by a gang of 

for the purpose of stealing 

hotes, ‘T'wo of the passengers 

(@ man and woman), cal ing them- 
selves by the name ot Burley, got 
‘ato the coach at the Blossoms inn, 
% even o'clock on Wednesday 
y and @ mun named Coke; 
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when they got to the Elephant and 
Castle, another man of the name 
of Cole got in. The other two 
passengers were to be taken at 
the Plough inn, Clapham, w 
the coachman waited upwards of 
twenty minutes; and no pass@ngers 
appearing, he proceeded on his 
journey. When the coach got to 
Mitcham, the man calling himself 
Burley told the coachman, the lady 
was so extremely ill she could not 
proceed any further, and left the 
coach. The coachman proceeded 
on to Ryegate, where the two men 
calling themselves Cole also left 
the coach, telling the coachman 
they had some business to transact 
there, and should not go on to 
Brighton till the following day. 
Extract of a letter from an officer 
of the Laurel, dated Plymouth 

Dock, Feb. 8. 

“ We had for the last five wecks 
been employed blockading four line 
of battle ships in the port of 
L’Orient. ‘The Maidstone frigate 
was dispatched by sir Harry Neale, 
to order us to Quiberon bay, where 
we arrived on the evening of the 
$0th. The fleet was employed all 
that night in watering the Laurel, 
as we had been selected as one of 
three frigates ordered to pursue 
three French frigates that had es- 
caped from the Loire. At eight 
on the morning of the 3st we 
weighed, in company with the 
Rota and Rhin frigates, and made 
sail through the passage Taigneuse, 
a dificult and arduous one at all 
times ; it blowing very hard, the 
Rota led through the passage, the 
Laurel unfortunately followed ; the 
Rota’s pilot lost the marks and got 
bewildered, it béing then extreme- 
ly hazy. The Rota escaped ‘the 
rocks ; we unfortunately struck on 
the Govivas, a sunken rock, as did 
the Rhin, but was not damazed ~ 
tae 
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the extent the Laurel was, whose 
false keel and of the main deck 
immediate] ted alongside, and 


a large e inher bottom. The 
Laurel was backed off and brought 
to an anchor, sails furled, and all 
hands to the pumps. In this dis- 
astrous state we continued pump- 
ing for one hour and a half, when 
it was reported the ship was gain- 
ing fast, and would be down in 10 
minutes. No time was to be lost 
to prevent the ship sinking in 10 
fathoms water; the cable was cut, 
and the ship run on shore on a reef 
of rocks, about one mile from the 
French coast, in order to save the 
lives of the men. The enemy di- 
rectly commenced a heavy fire of 
shot and shells from their batteries 
and field-pieces. In order to save 
the lives of the crew, a flag of truce 
was hoisted. The enemy conti- 
nued their fire until we dispatched 
three boats, with about 70 men and 
four officers, on shore, when the 
fire ceased, we imagine, in conse- 
quence of our officers remonstra- 
tung against the inhumanity of fir- 
ing on defenceless men. But such 
was their want of feeling, and must 
for ever stamp the French name 
with infamy, that they would not 
suffer our boats to return for the 
remainder of the officers and ship's 
company, who must have perished, 
had « not been for the brave and 
indetatigable captain Sommerville, 
who, in defiance of all danger, and 
against the remonstrance of his pi- 
lot, worked his ship up among the 
rocks, brought her to anchor, and 
took the remainder, officers and 
ship’s company, off the wreck, af- 
ter remaining there several hours 
with no prospect of saving our 
hives except by a raft we were then 
preparing. OntheRota’s boat taking 
the remainder of the men from the 
Lautel, the enemy commenced fir- 
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ing again on the boats, until they 
were out of reach of shot. At the 
time of my quitting the ship, she 
was entirely under water ; the men 
were hanging on the weather bul: 
wark for several hours before leay. 
ing the wreck. Thus was lost one 
of the finest, fast-sailing ships his 
majesty ever possessed, from the 
haziness of the weather, and i 
tance of the French pilots.” 


BRITISH NAVAL FOKCE. 


The following is extracted from 
the official returns of the force of 
Great Britain, up to she first inst.: 
—At sea, 80 of the line, 9 fifties, 
129 frigates, 97 sloops, 5 bombs, 
123 brigs, 30 cutters, 59 schooners 
—total 522. In port and fitting, 
43 of the line, 7 fifties, 30 frigates; 
88 sloops, 1 bomb, 29 brigs, 6 
cutters, 17 schooners—total 17). 
Guardships, 4 of the line, 1 fifty, 
4 frigates, 5 sloop:—total 14. Hos- 
pital ships, &c. 34 of the line, 4 
fifties, 2 frigates—iotal 40, Total 
in commission, 16] of the line, 21 
fifties, 165 frigates, 130 sloops, 6 
bombs, 152 brigs, 36 cutters, 76 
schooners—total 747. In ordinary, 
and repairing for service, 69 of the 
line, 13 fifties, 56 frigates, 37 
sloops, 6 bombs, 10 brigs, 2 
schooners—total 193. Building, 
$2 of the line, 2 fifties, 13 frigates, 
5 sloops—total 52.—Grand total, 
202 of the line, 36 fifiies, 234 fri- 
gates, 172 sloops, 12 bombs, 162 
brigs, 36 cutrers, 78 schooners— 
in the whole 992 vessels of war. 
Of the varied force of the British 
navy, there are, in the Mediterra- 
nean 87 vessels: 32 of the line. 
Of the coast of Spain and Portu- 

al, 72; 15 of the line, In the 
English Channel, S82; 14 of the 
line. 

9. The special commision at the 
sessions-house, ercsme 
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the trial of 12 seamen, 
oo wi found to have entered 
enemy’s service, at the capture 
of the Isle of France, was held 
this day, when W. Cundell, alias 
Cennell, belonging to the Laurel 
at the time of the capture, was ar- 
raigned : his sesanet was, “ee vs 
n in which he was confine 
SE hsome and filled with ver- 
min, and as a preliminary step to 
escape, he feigned to enter into the 
French service, in ordér that he 
might go at large: it was given in 
idence, however, that the pri- 
soner not only wore the French 
uniform, but did duty as a soldier, 
and that he had treated the Britisk 
officers, prisoners, with great cons 
tempt, ‘The jury found him guilty 
Death; but recommended him to 
mercy, on the ground of his having 
returned to his allegiance when the 
unity offered. On ‘Tuesday, 
the t1th, C. Parker and J. Twee- 
dale, alias ‘Tweddel, were tried 
and found guilty —On Wednes- 
day, the 12th, C. Bird was con- 
victed, but strongly recommended 
to mercy, on account of his having 
manifested much penitence at his 
conduct, and behaving humanely 
to his shipmates who were prison- 
ets—On Thursday, the 13th, J. 
Smith and G. Armstrong were 
capitally convicted; the former 
Was proved to have assisted the 
enemy in making carronade slides ; 
theflatter had entered the French 
tervice, and worked as a_ shoe- 
maker, but in attempting to escape, 
one eye knocked out and one 
hand broken. —On Friday, the 14th, 
Farlane was convicted; after 
J. Teaster being put to the 
» the attorney-general spoke as 
T; $ ~~“ Gentlemen of the jury, 
he object of these prosecutions is, 
that offenders, such as the 
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prisoner at the bar, and those whose 
fate has been already decided, can- 
not escape the hands of justice; a 
fact which it is necessary should be 
publicly impressed on the minds of 
those engaged in the military and 
naval services of the country. It 
may be proper for me to state, that 
many more persons were found 
acting in a similar manner. There 
were reasons for selecting those 
men who have been tried, as well 
as those who remain to be tried. 
Their cases, however, could not be 
so accurately examined by those 
who had the opportunity of mak- 
ing the selection, as by myself. I 
have had an opportunity of investi- 
gating the particulars of every 
charge, and 1 think the ends of 
justice are answered.”—(Here the 
learned advocate was so much af- 
fected that he could not proceed ; 
and the whole court participated in 
his sensibility.) —“ I was about to 
state, gentlemen, that the purposes 
of justice have been answered. I 
would not let my learned friends 
know the course | intended to pur- 
sue, lest it might be conceived 
that by holding out a promise of 
lenity towards the remaining pri- 
soners, I was desirous of exacting, 
as a sort of sacrifice to mercy, the 
conviction of the man who has just 
been tried. I do now, however, 
think, that those who have been 
tried will furnish a sufficient ex- 
ample to deter others from the com- 
mission of a like offence. I would 
not have it understood that those 
who remain have been selected 
without discrimination. No; there 
are circumstances of alleviation in 
their conduct, which form a con- 
siderable shade of difference be- 
tween their guilt, and that of ‘the 
men who eo been convicted. 
After what has passed, I think. 
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is impossible’ that any man who 
owes i ‘to this country 
can be so rash as todo as these 
men have done}; except, indeed, 
persons who have sunk to the last 
degree of depravity. In ending 
the tions here, I sincerely 

that the prisoners at the bar, 
as well as all others who have been 
concerned in similar proceedings, 
will be convinced, that that country 
which they so basely deserted is 
not unmindful of thelr interests, 
nor inattentive to the calls of mercy 
as well as of justice. In fine, I 
hope this lenity may not be mis- 
placed, and that we may not be 
again shocked with the repetition 
of such offences, the existence of 
which is destructive to the safety, 
character, and honour of the na- 
tion.”—Mr. Brougham, counsel for 
the prisoners, did justice to the 
manner in which these prosecutions 
were conducted, and complimented 
the attorney-general on the hu- 
mane feelings he had manifested 
throughout, and particularly in his 
address.—The chief baron Macdo- 
nald then passed sentence to the 
following a wom “ The scene pass- 
ing here is one which I least ex- 
pected Great Britian would ever 
see. Scarce a session of parliament 
passes that we do not find the con- 
duct of the British navy spoken of 
in terms of high culogium, and 
thanks voted to them for their un- 
paraileled bravery. Nay, scarce a 
week passes that our public papers 
do not teem with some new in- 
stances of gvllantry, some further 
laurels reaped by our naval forces. 
How unexpectedly, then, do I this 
day see so many seamen of Great 
Britain conbicted of high treason, 
of having deserted their king and 
country, and of having emtered into 
the service of the enemy! You 
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(naming the prisoners) have been 
convicted of this heinous offence 
after prosecutions conducted not 
alone with mercy, but with a de 
of delicacy which must have 
excited the admitation of every 
person who witnessed them, To 
murder a single man is dreadful, as 
it deprives the state of a subject ; 
but, joining yourselves to the ene. 
my, and thereby anticipating the 
death of numbers, is dreadful in 
proportion to the slumber of lives 
you might have destroyed: Next 
to lifting your hand against your 
sovereign, your crimes could not 
have assumed a blacker dye. By 
your example you have taught thé 
enemy to believe that they will reap 
in our service fresh aid, thereby 
inducing them to press hardet, and 
find in the British navy a nursery 
for their seamen, and this under 
the eye of such meritorious officers 
as captains Lambert, Curtis, Wil- 
loughby, and Woollcombe; the 
former of whom apprized you of 
your danger, and exhorted you not 
to forget your duty. Under thes¢ 
circumstances, it now only remains 
for me to pass that sentence upon 
you that the law dictates, a duty 
which, as I am now growing old, 
I did hope to escape, but whicly 
painful as it is, I am bound to per- 
form. It is, that you, and each 
of you, be taken to the place ffom * 
whence you came, and thence be 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, where you shall bé 
hanged by the necks, not till you 
are dead; that you be severally 
taken down while yet alive, and 
your bowels be taken out and burnt 
before your faces; and your head# 
be then cut off, and your bodies 
cut in four quarters, to be at the 
king’s disposal.’—The prisoners 
appeared deeply affected, and, et 
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ing on their knees, implored for 


or. d between the 
ondence petwee 

= digeet the duke of York, 
and lords Grey and Grenville, 
on the subject of forming an ex- 
tended administration, is of much 
interest. The communication 
was made to the duke of York, 
who was authorized to inform 
lord Grey. The following isa 
copy of the letter. 

fuk PRINCE REGENT’S LETTER TO 

THE DUKE OF YORK. 


My dearest brother,— As the re- 
grictions on the exercise of whe 
royal authority will shorily expire, 
when I must make my arrange- 
ments for the future administration 
of the powers with which I am in- 
vested, 1 think it right to com- 
municate to you those sentiments 
which I was withheld from express- 
ing at an earlier period of the ses- 
sion, by my earnest desire that 
the expected motion on the affairs 
of Ireland might undergo the deli- 
berate discussion of parliament, 
wamixed with any other considcra- 
tion, I think it hardly necessary 
to call your recollection to the ree 
cent circumstances under which I 
assumed the authority delegated to 
me by parliament. At a moment 
@ unexampled difficulty and dan- 
ger, L was called upon to make a 
selection of persons to whom I 
should intrust the functions of the 
Seecutive government, My sense 
of duty to our royal father solely 
decided that choice; and every 
Private feeling gave way to con- 
Sderations which admitted of no 
Goubtor hesitation, I trust I act- 

m that respect, as the genuine 
ee of the august person 
. ene I was appointed 
rade ge; and I have the satis- 
“Hon of knowing that such was 
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the opinion of persons for whose 
judgement and honourable princi- 
ples I entertained the highest re- 
spect. In various instances, as you 
well know, where the law of the 
last session left me at full liberty, 
I waved any personal gratification, 
in order that his majesty might re- 
sume, on his restoration to health, 
every power and prerogative be- 
longing to his crown. I certainly 
am the last person in the kingdom 
to whom it can be permitted to 
despair of our royal father’sere- 
covery. A new ara is now arrived; 
and I cannot but reflect with satis- 
faction on the events which have 
distinguished the short period of 
my restricted regency, Instead of 
suffering in ay of any of her 
possessions, by the gigantic force 
which has been employed against 
them, Great Britian has added 
most important acquisitions to her 
empire, The national faith has 
been preserved inviolate to our 
allies ; and if character is strength 
as applied toa nation, the increased 
and increasing reputation of his 
majesty’s arms will show to the na- 
tions of the continent how mucls 
they may still achieve when ani- 
mated by a glorious spirit of resists 
ance to a foreign yoke, In the 
critical situation of the war in the 
peninsula, I shail be most anxtous 
to avoid any measure that can lead 
tay allies to suppose that I mean to 
depart from the present system. 
Perseverance alone can achieve the 
great object in question; and I 
cannot withhold my approbation 
from those who have honourably 
distinguished themselves in support 
of it. I have no predilections to 
indulge—no resentments to gratify 
—no objects to attain but such as 
are common to the whole empire. 
If such is the leading principle of 
my conduct, (and I can appeal a 
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thé past in evidence of what the 
futore will be,) I flatter myself I 
shall mieet with the support of par- 
Hament, and of a candid and en- 
lightened nation.—Having made 
this Commurication of my senti- 
meénts in this new and extraordinary 
crisis of our affairs, I cannot con- 
elide withont expressing the grati- 
fication I shotild feel, if some of 
those persons with whom the early 
habits of my publiclife were formed 
would strengthen my hands, and 
constitute a part of my government. 
With such shoport, and aided by a 
virorous and united administration 
formed on the most liberal basis, I 
shall look with additional confi- 
dence to a prosperous issue of the 
most arduous contest in which Great 
Britain ever was engaged, You are 
authorized to communicate these 
sentiments to lord Grey, who, I 
have no doubt, will make them 
known to lord Grenville.—I ar 
always, my dearest Frederick, your 
affectionate brother, 
(Signed) Grorae, P. R. 

Carlton-bouse, Feb. 13, 1812. 

P. S. I shall send a copy of this 
letter immedistely to Mr. Perceval. 


REPLY OF LORDS GREY AND GREN- 
VILLE. 


February 15, 1812. 

Sir, —We beg leave most humbly 
to express to your royal highness 
our dutiful acknowledgements fox 
the gracious and condescending 
manner in which you have had the 
goodness to communicate te us the 
letter of this royal highness the 
prince regent, on the subject of 
the arrangements to be now made 
for the future administration of the 
er affairs; and we take the 
iberty of availing ourselves of your 
gracious permission to address to 
your royal highness in this form 
what has occurred to us in conse- 
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quence of that communication. The 
prince regents after expressing to 
your royal highness in that lecter 
his sentiments on various public 
matters, has, in the concluding 
paragraph, condescended to int. 
mate his wish, that “ some of those 
persons with whom the early habits 
of his public life were formed would 
strengthen his royal highness’s 
hands, and constitute a part of his 
government ;” and his royal high. 
ness is pleased to add, “ that with 
such support, aided by a vicorous 
and united administration formed 
on the most liberal basis, he would 
look with additional confidence to 
a prosperous tssue of the most ar- 
duous contest in which Great Britain 
has ever been engaged.” On the 
other parts of his royal highness’s 
letter we do not presume to offer 
any observations ; but in the con. 
cluding paragraph, in so far as we 
may venture to suppose ourselves 
included in the gracious wish which 
it expresses, we owe it in obedience 
and duty to his royal highness to 
explain ourselves with frankness 
and sincerity, We beg leave most 
earnestly to assure his royal high- 
ness, that no sacrifices, except those 
of honour and duty, could appear 
to us too great to be made, for the 
purpose of healing the divisions of 
our country, and uniting both its 
government and its people, All 
personal exclusion we entirely dis- 
claim : we rest on public measares ; 
and it is on this ground alone that 
we must express, without reserve, 
the impossibility of our uniting with 
the present government. Our dif- 
ferences of opinion are too many 
and too important to admit of such 
union. His royal highness will, 
we aré confident, do us the een a 
to remermber, that we have a ready 
twice acted on this impression; ™ 


1809, on the proposition then = 
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tous under his majesty’s authority; 
and last year, when his royal high- 
pess Was pleased to require our ad. 
vice respecting the formation of a 
new government. The reasons 
ghich.we then humbly submitted 
wo bim are strengthened by the in- 
creasing dangers of the times; nor 
has there, down to this moment, 

even any approximation 
towards such an agreement of opi- 
sion on the public interests, as can 
alone form a basis for the honour- 
able union of parties previously 

to each other. Into the 
details of these differences we are 
wwilling to enter ; they embrace 
almost all the leading features of 
the at policy of the empire. 
But hisroyal highness has, himself, 
been pleased to advert to the late 
deliberations of parliament on the 
afairsof Ireland, This is a subject, 
above all others, important in it- 
elf, and connected with the most 
pressing dangers, Far from con- 
curring inthe sentiments which his 
majésty’s ministers have, on that 
occasion, so recently expressed, we 
entertain opinions directly opposite: 
weare firmly persuaded of the ne. 
eesity of a total change in the pre- 
sat system of government in that 
country, and of the immediate re- 
peal of those civil disabilities under 
which so large a portion of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects still labour on ac- 
count of their religious opinions. 
To recommend to parliament this 
peal is the first advice which it 
would be our duty to dffer to his 
royal highness ; nor could we, even 
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for the shortest time, make our- 
tclves res nsible for any further 
way M the proposal of a measure, 
without which we could entertain 
a0 hopes of rendering ‘ourselves 
useful to his i highness, or to 
Pete sat Ve have only there- 

further to beg your royal 
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highness to lay before his. royal. 
highness the prince regent the exe 
pression of our humbié duty, and 
the sincere and respectful assurance 
of our earnest wiches for whatever 
may best promote the ease, honour, 
and advantage, of his royal high- 
ness’s government, and the success 
of his endeavours for the public 


welfare. We have the honour to 
be, &c. Grey. 
GRENVILLE. 


To his royal highness 
the duke of York, 


MR. WALSH’S PARDON, 


The following has been printed by 


order of the house of commons: 


The lord chief baron to Mr. secretary 
Ryder, Feb. 15, 1812, 
Sir,—I have the honour to ac- 
quaint vou, for the information of 
his royal highness the prince regent, 
that Benjamin Walsh was indicted 
before me at the last sessions holden 
at the Old Bailey, for stealing 
from sir Thomas Plomer a certain 
order for the payment of 22,000/. 
and also stealing bank-notes to that 
amount, The facts of his having 
formed the design of converting 
this money to his use, and of actu- 
ally so converting much the greater 
part ef it, were proved without 
contradiction. Bui doubts havin 
occurred to Mr. justice Le Blanc 
aud myself, (Mr. justice Chambre 
being absent ,from indispasition,) 
the case was reserved for the 
judges to consider whether the facts 
proved amounted to the crime of 
larceny. The arguments of counsel 
concluded last night; and the case 
was considered by ten judges pre- 
sent (two being confined by illness), 
who were of opinion that the facts 
didnot, inestimation cflaw, amount 
to felony. The prisoner havin 
been convicted of that offence, 
am humbly to recommend him as 
a proper 
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a proper object of his majesty’s par- 
don. Iam, &c. 
Ax. Macvonarp, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
Sittings before lord Elienborough 
and a special jury. 

The King v. Brown. 


15, This was an information on 
the part of the crown, against 
colonel Thomas Brown, charging 
him with a gross fraud, in forging 
a variety of documents, seeming to 
be sanctioned by the subscriptions 
of George Harrison, Esq. and of 
the honourable Cecil Jenkinson as 
if they had passed through the 
secretary of state’s office and the 
treasury board, with intent to im- 
pose upon sit C. Brisbane, governor 
of the island of St. Vincent’s, by 
inducing him to cause 4,257 acres 
of waste land, in the island of St. 
Vincent's, to be marked off as a 
grant to colonel Brown, no such 
grant having been made, or evcn 
hota of, at the treasury or secre- 
tary of state’s office. It appeared 
that in 1805 colonel Brown, who 
had been a meritorious officer du- 
ring the American war, represent- 
ed to government that he had a 
gang of slaves to the number of 
600 or 700 in one of the Bahama 
islands, whom by his attention and 
kindness he had so much improved 
shat they were in a state of in- 
crease.” They were not, however, 
in safety where they then were; 
and colonel Brown’s application to 
government was for 4 grant ot a 
portion of the waste crown land, in 
the island of St. Vincent’s, which 
he should undertake to cultivate in 
2 parucular manner. This appli- 
cation was favourably received; 
and it was agreed that a grant of 
gix thousand acres should be made 
to colone) Brown. It appeared, 
however, that of dic 6000 acres so 
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proposed to be granted to him u 
wards of $000 were already in 3 
> iy tm the 
bepporary occupation of settlers, 
wno had gone on cultivating them 
at a considerable expense. ‘Those 
settlers conceiving that they were at 
least entitled to a right of preemp. 
tion, in preference to a ‘Stranger, 
made representations to gover. 
ment on the subject ; who being of 
opinion that justice was on their 
side, allowed therm to become pur. 
chasers of their diiferent possessions, 
at an estimated value of abour 
60,0007, As a compensation to 
colonel Brown, however, for the 
disappomument sustained by him, 
government handed over to him 
30,0007. beiag more than the one. 
half of the sum actually received, 
and also made a grant in his favour 
of the proportion of the 6000 acres 
which continued in a waste state, 
amounting to nearly 3000 acres; 
and this withont demanding any 
consideration whatever. Colonel 
Brown seemed at first perfectly sa- 
tisied with this liberal conduct to- 
wards him; but very soon resolved, 
by the present traud, to get the mo- 
ney, and also the additional number 
of acres, to make up his original 
6000 acres. With this view he pro- 
cured a letter to be written, and to 
be signed with a name purporting 
to be the signature of George Har- 
rison, esq, assistant secretary to the 
treasury; also a statement of ; 
distribution of colone) Brown’s orm 
ginal grant, making out that +237 
acres are still due to him, also sane 
tioned by the supposed signature ol 
Mr. Harrison; and also a doct 
ment purporting to be signed by 
the hon. Cecil Jenkinson, addressed 
to sir C. Brisbane, ordering hun ® 
hand over to colonel Browa 
waste acres of crown lands to make 
good to him the deficiency, by 
assigning to him 4237 acres a 
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é up his original 6000 

aa ie Sowing for deep 
ravines, public roads, &c. 

«e documents were transmitted 
ingn envelope, bearing the treasury 
seal, to sir C. Brisbane, who, pro- 
readed to act Upon them; and the 
fraud might have been perfected, 
but for a dispute between colonel 


Brown's agent in the island and sir, 


C. Brisbane, which required the 
latter to Write to this country ; in 

uence of which the whole 
was detected. 

Sir C. Brisbane was examined, 
who proved that he received the 
dociinents in question, on which he 

éded to act, as if they had been 
real instructions from government. 

Mr. Steele, « law stationer, and 
tiv apprentices and clerks, proved 
that’the bodies of the papers in 

were Written in their office, 
inChatitery-lane, from copies fur 
tuhed to them by colonel Browns 
iso that 'a plan of the property, 
towhich also sir C. Brisbane spoke, 
saccompanying the other docus 
ments, had been furriished to colonel 
Brown through Mr. Siecle’s means. 

Earl Moira, sir Alured Clark, 
tr J) Stuart, and Charles Shaw, 
eq. all of whom had known colonel 
Brown for upwards of thirty years 
a 4 thetitorious and highly deserv- 
ing Officer, who in in the American 
war had made great sacrifices, and 
had suffered much on account of 
his loyalty, gave him the character 
of being an officer and a man high- 
ly esteemed, and of the strictest 

or and integrity, 
d Ellenborough said, the in- 
tion certainly charged the de- 
fendant with a high and foul of- 
fence, ; The question for their cone 
was, whether that rem 
e 


nderation 
bad or had not been made out. T 
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late ct of character were 
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to lead the jury to a decision where 
the evidence lay in a doubtful scale ; 
but it could never be allowed so to 
Tors as to outweigh evidence 
altogether. Here the defendant 
was clearly shown to have superin- 
tended, ordered, and paid for the 
documents in question, These do- 
cuments were afterwards found at 
St. Vincent's with false signatures 
attached to them ; and it would be 
for the jury to say, the defendant 
having been superintending the for- 
mer part of the transaction, if they 
believed him to have been also con- 
cerned in the concluding part of it. 

The jury, after consulting a few 
minutes,found the defendant Guilty, 


FUNERAL OF ‘MAJOR-GEN,. ROBERT 
CRAUFURD AT CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


Lord Wellington, to testify his 
high sense of major-general Crau- 
furd’s great and distinguished mes 
rits and services, determined that 
he should be interred in the breach 
which he had so ably and heroi- 
cally assaulted, as the highest ho- 
nour he could confer upon him. 

The light division assembled bes 
fore the St. Francisco convent, 
where their latebeloved commander 
lay, at twelve o’clock on the 25th 
of January. The fitth division lined 
the road from thence to the breach. 
The officers of the brigade of 
guards, of the cavalry, and of the 
3d, 4th, and 5th divisions, with lord 
Wellington and the whole of the 
head-quarters at their head; ge- 
neral Castanos, and all his staff; 
marshal Beresford, and all the 
Portuguese, moved in the mourn- 
ful procession. 

Heé was borne to his place of rest 
on the shoulders of the brave men 
whom he had led to victory. The 
field officers of the light division 
officiated as pall bearers; major- 
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general Charles Stewart (adju- 
peal, BY ) was chief mournrer, 
attended by capt. Wm. Campbell, 
and lieuts. Wood and Shawe, aides- 
de-camp to their late glorious com- 
mander, and by the staff of the 
light division. 

The ceremony was as awful as af- 
fecting, as sublime as possible, and 
wel] calculated to inspire feelings 
of the most exalted nature ; and if 
any other sentiment but that of the 
most poignant grief could have 
found place on this melancholy 
Occasi.... it would certainly have 
been envy at such an end, so wept. 

The breach of Ciudad Rodrigo 
isthe monument of this admirable 
man, bedewed with the tears and 
decked with the praises and bless- 
ings of the whole army. 

OLD BAILEY. 

21. George Hammond was in- 
dicted for having stolen two 507. 
bank of England notes in the dwell- 
ing-house of Messrs. Birch and 
Chambers, of Bond-street, on the 
lith of January last. 

Mr. Bolland stated the case to 
the jury, from which it appeared 
that the prisoner, at the time of 
committing the offerce with which 
he stood darned, was fourth clerk 
to the prosecutors. These gentle- 
mnen kept their accounts by means 
of a waste book, a cach book, and 
a ledger, which latter book con- 
tained the general accounts of the 
concern, Amongst other persons 
who kept cash at Messrs. Birch and 
Chambers’ was a gentleman named 
Vale, with whom the prisoner was 
intimately acquainted, and in con- 
sequence of the confidence which 
subsisted between them, Mr. Vule 
had been induced at various times 
to suffer the prisoner to make use 
of his account and to pay money in 
his game, for which he afterwards 
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obtained checks and bills of ex. 
change, and drew jt out again, 
On the 19th Dec. last particularly, 
the prisoner called on Mr. Vale 
and told him that he had paid 200/, 
in to his account, and producing 
the banker’s book, Vale there saw 
the entry of that sum made, The 
eg am then asked him to suffer 
ehim to draw upon him at two 
months for the sum in question, 
which Mr. V. immediately agreed 
to; and the prisoner having drawn 
the bill, he accepted it. On the 
19h of January following the pri- 
soner again called upon him, and 
brought with him is bill of ex. 
change for 200/., for which he beg. 
ged him to give him a check for 
1C0/. and another bill for’another 
1007. ; to which Mr, V. also acce. 
ded, and the prisoner departed. On 
the same day the prisoner, having 
access to the cash-drawer, took out 
the two fifty pound notes charged 
in the indictment, and entered in the 


‘waste book the check of Mr. Vale, 


as paid to aman, The ledger of 
the prosecutors was of such a na 
ture, that if any mistakes occurred 
in the entries they could not be 
discovered until the end of the year, 
when the general accounts of the 
firm were balanced. And at she 
end of the year 1811, on the ac 
counts being wound up, it was dis 
covered that there was a deficiency 
in the cashaccount of nearly 2000, 
This circumstance having excited 
much alarm in the minds of the 
prosecutors, they resolved to have 
the whole accounts of the concern 
minutely examined. The result of 
which examination was, that t 

cause of the defalcation was traced 
to the account of Mr. Vale, where, 
from the entries in the ledger, * 
appeared that sundry sums, 4 

amongst others one for 200%. * = 













we) 
19h December, had been paid in, 

which did not appear, as they ne- 
“eessarily would, had they been 
pe. in the waste book and cash- 
; k. 


This led to further investi- 

‘gation ; and it was finally discover- 
‘ed that these entries had been made 
by the prisoner; and as they re- 
gularly appeared in Mr, Vale’s ac- 
count, they were not discovered 
yntil the investigation described 
took place.—The prisoner then ab- 
sconded, but was taken at Hythe, 
with one of the notes which he had 
taken from the till, in exchange 
for Mr, Vale’s check, in his pocket ; 
when he expressed the consciousness 
of hiserror. Mr. Bolland observed, 
that Mr, Vale had been as much 
the dupe of the prisoner as the pro- 
secutors, and was not in the slightest 
ogee privy to his misconduct— 
concluded by expressing his 
confidence, that the jury, consider- 
‘ing the whole facts of the case, 
however painful it might be, would 
find the prisoner Guilty of the 


ol charge. 
facts having been proved in 
evidence, 

Mr. Alley and Mr. Laws con- 
tended, that the crime imputable 
to the prisoner was not that. of 
felony; nor could it be held that 
ee grgecstors had any pretence 
for the present prosecution, inas- 
mach as the prisoner took the notes 
the faith of Mr. Vale’s check, 

was a sufficient security to 
Birch and Chambers, as 

they had good ground for an 
action against Mr. Vale, for the 
Recovery of the amount. If any 
nm Was <p wp by the pri- 
» K was that of fr: . 

Vale fraud on Mr 

The learned judge on the bench 
thought it was a point of such diffi- 
culty that they would reserve it for 
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a more solemn deliberation, Mr, 
justice Bailey then called upon the 
jury t6 decide first, whether the 
prisoner had taken the money from 
the till; and next, whether, when 
he made the entry in the ledger, he 
had the fraudulent procuration of 
the two notesin view. - : 

The jury found—« That th 
prisoner had taken the ‘notes from 
the till, and at the time of makin 
the entry in the ledger did it with a 
fraudulent intention.”— lhey how- 
ever observed, that they conceived 
the prisoner had a right to take the 
two 50%. notes upon the faith of Mr. 
Vale’s check. 


MARCH. 


2.-In the court of seéssion at 
Edinburgh, a cause was tried of 
considerable importance to literary 
property, in the case, Cadell and 

avies versus Robertson.—Mr, — 
Creech bought the copyright of 
Burns’s poems, which were first 

ublished in 1786; and as Burnsdied 
in 1796, the copyright, of course, 
expired in 14 ‘years from the date 
of their first publication In 1793, 


“a new edition was published, with 


some additional poems, which had 
never before appeared. These last, 
however, were not entered in 
Stationers’ Ha.l, In 1800, another 
edition of Burns’s works was pubs 
lished by Creech of Edinburgh, 
and Cadell and Davies, London, 
with a life of the author prefixed, 
by Dr. Currie. This edition in- 
cluded the additional poems, first 
published in 1793, but was not 
entered in Stationers’ Hall, In 
1802, when the exclusive privilege 
had expired, J. Robertson, book. 
seller, at Edinburgh, publi-hed a 
small edition of the poems of Burns, 
in which he included some of tho e 
new poems by the anthor in"1793 ; 
(D 2) upon 
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upon which, Cadell. and Davies, 
and Creech, applied by bill of sus- 
ion for an interdict, and at the 
came time raised an action against 
Robertson, concluding, not for 
penalties, but for damages, on ac- 
ount of the infringement on their 
property, by publishing these ad- 
ditional poems, the copyright of 
which had not yet become free. 
The bill of suspension and interdict 
was passed, and conjoined with the 
action of damages. ‘This action 
the court of session decided (16th 
May 1801), by recalling the inter- 
dicts, sustaining the defences against 
the action of damages, and assoil- 
zieing the defender ; to which in- 
terlocutor, on its being again 
brought under their consideration, 
they adhered. ‘The pursuers com- 
plained against these judgements 
to the house of lords, when it was 
decided (16th July, 1811), that 
« Although no person trenching on 
literary property is liable to any of 
the penalties or forfeitures thereby 
enacted, unless the title to the 
copies of such books shall, before 
publication, be entered in the 
register book of the company of 
stationers, as by the said act is 
directed; yet, that the persons to 
whom the sole liberty of printing 
books is thereby given for the term 
or terms therein mentioned have, 
by the said statute, a right vested 
in them, entitling them to maintain 
a suit for damages in case of a 
violation of such right, and also 
entitling them to maintain a suit in 
order to prevent the violation there- 
of, by interdict, for the term or 
terms for which the statute hath 
given them such sole liberties, al- 
though there shall not have been 
such entry made before publication, 
as aforesaid ; and it is hereby or- 
dered, that with this declaration 
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the said cause be remitted back to 
the court of session in Scotland, to 
review the interlocutors complained 
of, and further to do therein what 
may be meet.”’"—In virtue of which 
judgement, the pursuers presented 
a petition to the court of session, 
praying their lordships to review 
the before recited interlocutors, and 
to do as should seem meet. The 
court, in applying the principles 
laid down in the judgement of the 
house of lords (Jan 24, 1819), 
altered thetr former interlocutors, 
fdind damages due, and remitted 
the case to the lord ordinary, to 
ascertain the quantum.—It may 
now, therefore, be held as a lawin 
Scotland, as it has long been in 
England, that authors or their 
assignees have a statutory right to 
their literary property for 14 or 
28 years, as the case may be, which 
entitles them to prosecute for da- 
mages at common law all who may 
violate that right, though their 
works may not have been entered 
in Stationers’ Hall; such entries 
being only necessary to entitle them 
to recover the statutory penalties. 

3. On the arrival of the Bath 
coach early this morning at Chip- 
penham, two outside passengers 
were discovered to be dead, and 
another, a soldier, had but faint 
signs of animation left, and died 
the following morning. During 
the whole of the night it had rained 
incessantly; aud to the cold, added 
to thedrenched state of their clothes, 
the fatal catastrophe is to be at- 
tributed. 

4. Harriet Magnes, alias Furlong, 
alias Voice, was tried at Winches 
ter for an assault on Thomas Del 
low, the infant son of James 
Rebecca Dellow (London), on the 
18th of November last, and im- 
prisoning him for the space of et 
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*, A second count - the 
indictment clilarged the assault to 
have been iPinpirced on the 28th 
December at Alverstoke in Hamp- 
shire, and the imprisonment to 
have been for 12 hours. She was 
acquitted by the direction of judge 
Graham, on the ground that the 
assault, if any, Was committed in 
London; and he could not con- 
sider any thing done subsequently 
asamounting to an assault. She 
was again tried, on the 7th, tor 
falsely imprisoning Thomas Del- 
low, detaining him, and cutting off 
his hair, without the consent of his 
parents, The jury found her Not 

ity; evidence having been given, 

t her husband, Richard Magnes, 
was present during the time the 
little boy was detained by her at 
Alverstoke.—No evidence having 
been produced in the course of 
these trials to prove whether Mrs, 
Magnes was the person who acy 
y took Thomas Dellow from 

St. Martin’s lane, Upper Thames. 
aha whether she received him 
m some other person, this affair 
may perhaps remain a mystery for 
years to come, like that of Elizabeth 
Canning and Mary Squires.——H. 
Magnes was also tried on the 5th 
forhaving married —— Furlong, she 
being already married to Richard 
ea The evidence not being 
cently strong as to the identity 

of H, Magnes, she.was acquitted 
alsoof this charge. 
5. Several Jead bodies were 

mad on the north shore, near 
Liverpool, supposed to have come 
- some vessel wrecked during 
m Severe gales of the preceding 
ment. By the inscription on part 
le of a vessel which has 
und, she appears to have 


Fly pack J 
t0 Liverpool.” et, from Newry 
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6. In the court of king’s bench, 
this day, D. I. Eaton, of Aves 
Maria-lane, bookseller, was found 
guilty of publishing a pamphlet 
forming the third part of Paine’s— 
** Age of Reason.” Immediately 
after his conviction, the defendant 
was committed to Newgate. Lord 
Ellenborough observed, that a more 
wicked, blasphemons, o¢ libellous 
‘Ange inins had never come under 
lis cognizance, 


HERTFORD ASSIZES.- 


7. The rev. Samuel Hornbuckle, 
the parson of Watton, in this 
county, was capitally indicted un- 
der lord E)lenborough’s act, on a 
charge of administering calomel to 
Sarah Weeks, his maid servant, in 
October 1808, with intent to pro- 
cure abortion, she being then quick 
with child. 

The rev. gentleman against 
whom the charge was made, holds 
the living of Watton, which is of 
considerable value, and is considered 
a person of excellent character and 
great respectability. 

Mr. Pooley led the prosecution, 
and Mr, Alley was brought down 
specially to assist in the conduct of 
it. It’ was carried on at the insti- 
gation of the parish officers, and 

y some other individuals. 

The first witness called was Mr. 
Taylor, a medical gentleman at 
Watton, He stated, that in Octg- 
ber 1808 (the 16th or 17th) he. was 
sent for to see Sarah Weeks, Mrs. 
Hornbuckle’s maid servant. . He 
saw Mr. H., who told him that 
Sarah Weeks had had a fit; that 
she was in a dropsy, and he ap- 
rehended the water had flown to 
As head. He replied, Poh! it 
was no such thing. He went up 
stairs to examine her, and found her 





te 


* See the preceding volume. 
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lying in bed,—She was pregnant, 
and had labour pans upon her. 
Her mouth and tongue were also 
very much swelled, and he detailed 
the symptoms which ensued tor 
several days; the result of which 
was, that the girl was in a deep 
salivation. He told Mr, H. that 
the report of the nerghbourhood 
was, that he was the father of the 
child, and if the pirl died, he 
would be in an awkward situation. 
Mr. H, burst inro tears, Mr. ‘Tyce 
was called in, and the gir) recover- 
ed. Mr. H.° told him that he 
thought the girl had been dropsical, 
and he had given her some oxymel 
of sqmils, and shewed him the 
ial with some remaining; but 
he was ot opinion that a large dose 
of mercury had been administered 
in some sh ipe or other. 

On the cross-examination of this 

ntleman by the common serjrant, 
it appeared thar Mr. H. and him- 
sel’ had formerly been i. timate, 
bus that they had since that tine 
been at open variance; and sub- 
sequent to this transaction in 1808, 
Mr. H. had prosecuted this wit- 
nesss On a spectral sta ute, and made 
him pay a fine of 202. 

The next witness was Mrs, Vigis, 
whose husband lived servant at Mr. 
H,’s farm-yard. She stated, that 
one day about the latter end of 
October, 180%, Mr. H. came from 
the parsonage, which was near to 
their house, and begved her to 
come up, for Sarah Weeks was in 
afit. Sarah Weeks, as she under- 
stood, had lived with Mr. H,. about 
seven or eight years, When she 

to the iy they found the 
girl insensible on the floor in a 
closet. They got her up, ‘and 
carried her to bed ; her tongne was 
very much swelled, hanying out 
ot her mouth; and ‘her teeth 
clenched upon it. Mr. H. shed 
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tears. Mr. Taylor gas sent for, 
and he artended several days, and 
she was delivered of a child, which 
was dead. Mr. H. sent her to the 
clerk with halfea-crown, to desire 
hini to bury the child directly, 
The child was buried at dusk. 
Aster the girl recovered, she was 
sent to her fither’s, where she re. 
mained for sometime; and the 
wit: ess deposed, that she was ‘sent 
by Mr. H. several times to feich 
her tothe parsonage, and related 
a mumber of messages which it is 
hardly credible any man .in his 
senses would have sent; such as to 
inquire of her from Mr. H. whe. 
ther she feltherself with child again? 
not to be persuaded to say who 
was the father of the last, &c. &c. 

Upen the cioss-examination of 
this witness, it appeared, that she 
lett Mr. H.’s service ia the month 
of March following ; thai there had 
been a serious quarrel between 
them, as Mr. H. had accused her 
of incontinence, and reproached 
her with bringing dp her daughter 
in loose habi:s; that her husband 
had sued Mr. H..on the accounts 
between them, and had also threat- 
ened him with an action for de 
faming his character, 

The husband was next called— 
he spoke in confirmation of some 
parts of his wife’s testimony ; and 
on cross-examination admitied he 
was in hostility with the prisoner. 

The learned judge here addressed 
himself to the counsel for the pro- 
secution, and obseryed, that if the 

risoner were convicted of the crime 
Pid to his charge, he certainly must 
leave him for execution. It was 
therefore most important that the 
fact should be proved by clear and 
unsuspec’ed testimony. The charge 
Was a very stale one, as it was 
above three years old, and no rea 
son assigned why it was not before 
. ‘ ing 
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inquired into. The witnesses al- 
ready produced it was ces we 
impressions than e 
ye pel “ and he had care- 
fally the deposition of Sarah 
Weeks herself, who was most con- 
versant with the transaction ; and if 
che detailed in evidence what she 
there stated, it clearly acquitted 
the prisoner, for she denied that the 
prisoner had ever administered any 
medicine to her, or that he was the 
father of the child. Now, ought 
not, at least, if they thought 
they could bring the fact home to 
the prisoner, to do it by witnesses 
inst whom no imputation of 

malice could be urged ? 

The counsel for the prosecution 
admitted that they could not make 
the case stronger. The jury there- 
fore found the prisoner Not Guilty. 
=The assizes finished. 

1% At Ely assizes, Michael 
Whiting, ashopkeeperat Downham, 
and a methodist preacher, was capi- 
tally convicted on a charge of 
administering poison to Geo. and 
Jus, Langman, his brothers-in-law, 
who were under age. He had 
sapplied them with ea in which 
hehad mixed poisonous ingredients 
anda pudding was made of it, of 
which the brothers partook. They 
were immediately seized with 
violent vomitings : the elder brother 
soon recovered, but the younger re- 
maimed for some days in a pre- 
carions state. The remnants of the 

gs, on being analysed, were 
ound to contain corrosive subli- 
mateof mercury.— Before hisexecu- 
hon, the prisoner acknowled ged the 
justice of his sentence.—By the 
death of the two brothers, their 
younger sister and the prisoner's 
would have become entitled to 
her's estate. 
13. At Cambridge assizes, Dan. 
Was dicted for poisoning 
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a colt on the Newmarket course in 
April 1811, By the testimony of 
Cecil Bishop, who had been a 
shopman to chemist and druggist, 
it appeared, that he had, on the 
prisoner’s application, prescribed 
a solution of arsenic as a means of 
sickening a horse without killing 
him; and on its being put into a 
trough at Doncaster, two brood 
mares were killed, ‘They failed in 
an attempt at Brighton in 1809, 
but succeeded at Newmarket in 
1811, where, in conjunction with 
a man named Triste, the witness 
had been employed by the prisoner 
to infuse poison into the troughs, 
The arsenic was infused by means 
of a syringe, the troughs being 
covered and locked, After having 
watered the horses on the Ist of 
May, they were taken ill in the 
stables; and the four which died 
may be estimated, considering 
their own value and their engage- 
ments, at 12,0007. While Dawson 
was in London, Bishop was busy 
in keeping arsenic in the trough, 
The fact of poisoning was proved 
by Mr. Prince; and another wit- 
ness depesed that he had been ap- 
plied to by the prisoner to act as 
agent. The judge directed the 
acquittal of the prisoner, on the 
grotind that he had been indicted 
as a principal, instead of an ac- 
cessary before the fact, which, in 
point of law, could not be main- 
tained. —T he prisoner was, however, 
detained on a charge of poisoning 
race-horses in 1809. 

16. A powder-mill blew up at 
Hounslow, and four men were 
killed, One person had a very 
narrow escape, having just quitted 
the corning-mill when the accident 
happened. 

This morning was seen at Car- 
lisle the beautiful phanomenon of 
two parhelia, or mock suns, in the 
(D 4) heavens. 
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heavens. They were first observed 
about ten o’clock, and appeared of 


variable brightness until near 
twelve. 
17. St. Patrick’s day. A riot 


lace at Portsrnouth between 
the North Cork militia, stationed at 
Gosport, and some watermen, 
who insulted the soldiers, and at- 
tempted to pluck the shamrocks 
from their hats, The utmost 
alarm prevailed ; all the shops were 
shut up, and an English regiment, 
quartered in the barracks, was 
ordered out to quell the disturbance, 
which with difficulty they accom. 
Wy but not till one boy was 

illed, and about 20 men and a 
boy wounded ; some of them dan- 


geroutly, 


YARBOROUGH AND CO. V, THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 


17. The plaintiffs are bankers at 
Doncaster, and brought this action 
of trover to recover from the de- 
fendants three notes of 100/. cach, 
the payment of which had been 
stopped. 

e attorney-gencral stated, that 

Mr. Sydney, an attorney, (the real 
defendant in this action, who had 
indemnified the bank of England,) 
on the 2d of June was walking 
along Fleet-market, (whether he 
put himself into bad, or bad com- 
pany was thrust upon him, was not 
of much consequence,) when his 
ket was picked of five bank of 
ngland notes for one hundred 
pounds each. He took the neces- 
sary steps, to advertise rewards and 
stop the payment, but without 
success, until some time afterwards, 
three of the five notes (those now 
in question) were sent to the bank 
from the bouse of Messrs. Gosling 
and Co.—Payment was of course 
refused, and Messrs. Gosling and 
Co, wrote to their correspondents at 


took 
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Doncaster, the present plaintiffs, 
from whom they received them, 
They came into the hands of 
Messrs. Yarborough and Co, in 
the following way. During the 
week of the races, a person called 
at the house of the plaintiffs, and 
requested some of their small notes 
for one of the bank of England 
notes for which this action was 
brought, and signed the name of 
captain Johnson at the back of it. 
This note could be identified ; and 
as the other two notes for 100A 
were received from the plaintiffs in 
the same week, it was presumed 
that they were received under 
similar circumstances, excepting 
that no name was required. Messrs. 
Yarborongh, therefore, being inno- 
cent holders for a valuable con. 
sideration, brought this action to 
recover the notes in question. 

Chas. Tewtell, clerk to the plain- 
tiffs, proved thre receipt of one of 
the notes from a man calling him- 
self captain Johnson. It frequently 
happened during the race week that 

ersons came into their shop with 
wakes notes, for which they obtained 
change, without any inquiry, or 
any entry being made in the books 
of the notes received or given. 

Chas. Hamilton, a clerk in the 
house of Messrs. Gosling, deposed, 
that the other two notes of 100/ 
each were received at the same 
time with that signed by captain 
Johnson, from the plaintiff. 

Mr. Garrow, on behalf of the 
defendants, admitted that no crimi- 
nality could attach to any of the 
parties before the court, althongh 
it was clear that a felony had been 
committed, by which his real chent 
(Mr. Sydney) had been deprived 
of his property. If, however, 
there were no guilt, he thought, 
and he trusted the jury would con: 
cur with him, that a very ae 

negli- 
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and as no such melancholy event 
had been witnessed for a long 
period, it made an awful imprcssion 
on the vast multitude of spectators 
who. attended. 

An extent was issued against the 
estate of Mr. Chinnery, a chief 
clerk of the treasury, who has 
always preserved the most honour- 
able reputation. His deticiencies 
are stated at 70,000/, and the pro- 
perty obtained by the extent is 
represented to be SU,000/. Besides 
a very considerable income from 
the treasury, be had several agen- 
cies: his accounts, it is said, had 
not been examined for several years. 
—Since the issuing of the extent he 
has disappeared. 

It appears that the judges, to 
whom he ease of Mr. Walsh was 
referred, were of opinion, that the 
crime with which he was charged 
did not amount to felony; but, as 
the jury had decided on his guilt, 
and the case did not come before 
them as a_ special verdict, the 
only way to get rid of the convic- 
tion was to represent the matter to 
the prince regent, and solicit for 
him the royal pardon; which was 
accordingly granted. He has been 
discharged trom Newgate, and ob- 
tained his certificate of bankrupt. 

18, This morning, Mr. George 
Skene, late chief clerk of Queen’s- 
square police-office, who was con- 
victed of having forged certain 
receipts for the purpose of defraud- 
ing the treasury, was executed 
pursuant to his sentence, Great 
interest had been used to obtain a 
pardon for him ; bat on the Friday 
preceding he was informed that he 
had no mercy to expect. Mr, S. 
was of a most respectable family 
in the north of Scotland, and was 
next heir to the large property of 
Skene of Skene. He married the 
widow of @ near relation to the 


earl of Fife, his wi 

was burnt to Fnding By ey ra 
children; three of whom died pre. 
maturely, and the other fell by her 
own hands. 


THE LATE DOWAGER COUNTESS 
STANHOPE. 


21. Her ladyship’s will, which 
has been proved in Doctors’ Com. 
mons, is in these words, viz, 


“* Ovenden, \1th February, 1805, 
“ This is the last will and testa. 
ment of me Grisel dowager coun. 
tess Stanhope, written with my own 
hand. After payment of all m 
lawful debts, t give and bequea 
all I am possessed of at my death 


*to my dearly beloved son Charles 


earl Stanhope, from my approba 
tion of his private and public con- 
duct ; and I appoint him my execu- 
tor. If I die at Ovenden, I wish 
to be very privately buried in the 
family vault in Chevening church. 
“ Witness my hand this eleventh 
day of February in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and five. ““G, STANHOPE, 
Amongst her ladyship's papers, 
a remarkable manuscript, written 
in her own hand, was found, which 
contains the following prayer to the 
Almighty, composed by her hus 
band, the late Philip earl Stan 
hope, which exhibits not only a 
religious zeal the most fervent, but 
also a degree of sublime patriotic 
devotion probably as yet u 
of in the annals of mankind. 


“ Copy of my dear lord's prayty 
Pc fe Boor in bis own band- 
writing, 

“Oo almighty and everlasting 
God, the all-wise and all-righteous 
ruler of mankind, vouchsafe to 
grant the prayer of thine unworthy 
servant, that, if, in the course 
thine inscrutable and adorable +e 
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Tcan contribute, even by 
che sacrifice of my life, or fortune, 
, to the preservation of 

a ‘native country, from those 
heavy calamities and distresses 
ae | o us short-sighted creatures 
have appeared impending over it, 
aad wherewith at this time our 
memies threaten us,) as also to the 
formation of manners, and the 
advancement of genuii-e undissem- 
bled vir'ue, by means whereof thy 
scious favour may be regained, 
and public peace and happiness 
procured, | may always in that case 
bewilling, and, when strengthened 
by thy divine assistance, able to 
sarrende:, for those dest: able ends, 
every blessing and comfort of life, 
into thy most bountiful hands, from 


whom I have received them all,” 


BET ON BONAPARTE. 


9), A curious trial, in which the 
sev, R, Gilbert was plaintiff, and 
ar M, M. Sykes, bart. M. P. de- 
fendant, came on at the York 
asizes, for the recovery of a bet on 
te life of Bonaparte ; the condition 
of which was, that the plaintiff, on 
paying 100 guineas, should receive 
one guinea per .day so long as 
Bonaparte should live. For nearly 
three years the defendant continued 
topay the stipulated sum, It was 
contended on the part of the de- 
fendant, that the offer made by sir 

Sykes “to receive 100 guineas to 
pay one guinea a day during the 

of Bonaparte,” was a hasty 
Gipression in a moment of con- 
wmiality, and anxiously caught by 
tev, divine, in the language of 
aay Common five-guineas-better on 
4face-course, who hailed him with 
Will you, sir Mark? I’ll take 
W=—Dore!” Mr. Gilbert did, in- 
i wien he found the feeling of 
ee ePany against this bet, say, 
you will submit, sir Mark, 
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to ask itasa favour, you may be 
off.” Mr. Topping said he should 
contend that the proposal of sir 
Murk was not meant as a serious 
bet; and if this should be the 
opinion of the jury, he would be 
entitled to a verdict ; but if it should 
be thoughta real wager, he should 
then submit some observations on 
the law of the case, and contend 
that in the event of an invasion an 
interest might be revealed in this 
wager inconsistent with the publie 
safety. “ Putting the case (said 
Mr. Topping) that Bonaparte 
should, at the head of his army, 
succeed in effecting a descent upon 
this country, tt is clear that the 
plaintiff would have an interest in 
protecting that life, which every 
true subject and friend of his coun 
try would be mterested in destroy- 
ing ; he would have an annuity of 
365 guineas per annum depending 
on the personal safety of his in- 
veterate foe.—The judge then pra- 
ceeded to state the evidence to the 
jury, with his observations upon it, 
ed them to decide on the fact 
-=whether there was any intention 
of betting on the part of sir Mark 
Sykes, ard reserving the point of 
law. The jury returned a verdict 
for the defendant. 


FRENCH PRISONERS, 


28. Those concerned in assisting 
the escape of French prisoners have 
had a vehicle made for the'r con- 
veyance, to avoid suspicion or de+ 
tection, exactly resembling a cover- 
ed cart used by calico-printers, 
with strong doors at each end, but 
with seats in the inside to hold a 
number of men. One of them was 
detected about a week since in a 
very extraordinary way. Some 
revenue officers went into a public» 
house near Canterbury, where they 
observed two men playing at = 
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who the officers suspected were 
Frenchmen, and were on their way 
to escape from this country. They 
communicated their suspicion to a 
ighbouring magistrate, who in- 
Soren chew, chat at that hour of 
the night (about eight o’clock) their 
constable was generally intoxicated, 
and it would be of no use applying 
to him, but advised them to pro- 
cure the assistance of some of the 
military who were in the neighbour- 
hood; whichthe officers accordingly 
did, and surrounded the house, it 
being shut up. ‘The landlord re- 
fused to open the door, saying it 
was too late an hour. The soldiers 
told him they were in search of 
some deserters, A short time af- 
terwards two men came out of the 
back door, and the revenue officers 
only suspecting there were two 
Frenchmen, secured them and were 
satisfied ; but another came out di- 
rectly afterwards, whom the soldiers 
stopped ; he also, as well as the 
two, proved to be Frenchmen. They 
were all conveyed away in custody. 
This turned out to be a mere chance 
detection, as the two men whomthe 
revenue officers had seen playing at 
cards in the publi¢c-house in the 
early part of the evening, proved 
not to be Frenchmen, but two re- 
spectable tradesmen of the neigh- 
bourhood; but while the officers 
were gone to the magistrate, a cart 
of the above description arrived at 
the house with four Frenchmen, and 
the application of the military to 
enter the house having alarmed 
them, they were escaping out of the 
back door: the fourth man, how- 
ever, who was some time in coming 
out of the house after the others, 
escaped detection then, and got into 
the London-road and overtook the 
cart. It being ascertained by those 
who had the three Frenchmen in 
custody, that they had been brought 
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there in a cart, pursuit was 

and it was overtaken: the driver 
and the Frenchman who was ip jt 
were taken into custody, They all 
were examined before the ma 
strate ; when it appeared that t 
four 'renchmen were officers, and 
had broke their parole from Ashby. 
de-la-Zouch ; that the cart had 
been fitted up with seats to conveni. 
ently hold a number of Frenchmen 
acros§ the country. ‘The French. 
men only got out of the cart at 
nights, to avoid detection or obser. 
vation. They stopped at by-places, 
and made fires under hedges. A 
man of the name of Webb, by 
whom the driver of the cart was 
employed, was also taken into cus. 


tody, 
APRI 


ITALY. 


1. A shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Rome on the 22d March, 
which lasted 25 seconds, and was 
accompanied by loud noise resem 
bling thunder, The motion was 
undulatory, and in a direction from 
north to south, Most of the pubke 
buildings were damaged, and nraay 
of the houses thrown down, and 
whole families buried in their rums, 
Several females died of fright; and 
in the effort to gain the most open 
spots, many individuals were tram. 
pled to death. 

SPAIN, 


The Corunna journals contain & 
dispatch from the gallant Mina to 
gen. Mendizabel, informing him 
that on the 9th ult. at a short di- 
stance from Victoria, he ceteated a 
body of the enemy, consisting 
2000 infantry and 150 horse, with 
the loss of 500 killed and 150 pri- 
soners, A convoy which thiscorps 
was escorting fell into his hands ; 
and he had the further satisfactioa 
of releasing 400 Spanish are 
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took 120 loaded wagons ; 
he spoils were 250,000 


in specie, and gen. Dor- 


¥@ Circular from the 

Cae, AiO the interior, to the 

prelates, councils, superior jun- 
us, kc. of the provinces. 


Among the weighty cares which 
at present attract the attention of 
the supreme government, the means 
of remedying the scarcity which 
afects a great part of the peninsula 

jes a principal place. The 
contest in which the nation is en- 
and has with so much glory 
gstained for nearly four years, has 
saturally produced that deteriora- 
tion inagriculture and interior com- 
merce which those countries that 
become the theatre of war always 
lence, and which the ferocity 

aad spirit of devastation that cha- 
mctérize our enemies have enor- 
mously increased.—In addition to 
these, so considerable injuries, the 
shortness of the late harvest, the 
aversion of the labourer to cultivate 
the land in the provinces occupied 
bythe French, persuaded that he 
woold but sow and reap for his 
opptessors ; and, lastly, the system 
adopted by the enemy, in order to 
eastire the subsistence of his troops, 
of forming immense magazines in 
the internal provinces, viewed, with 
reason, as the granary of the king- 
dom, have succeeded in producing 
and misery, as may be dis- 


‘tovtred by the exorbitant price to 


which al] grain has risen, and cause 
fearsof still greater evils in those 
months which must precede the en- 
wang harvest—The government 
“innot consider this sad perspective 

most profound grief ; 
but among the miseries of an inevi. 
table war, sworn to by the nation, 


aad in which all the resources are 
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inefficient for the indispensable 
equipment and support of the sol- 
dier, it cannot give way to its good 
intentions, and, as it wishes, relieve 
the wants of the labouring classes, 
and give proportionate succours, 
according to the scarcity experi- 
enced in the provinces.” 

[Here the regency, after pro- 
mising to use every exertion to alle- 
viate the public misery, and calling 
upon the prelates, &c, &c. to. en- 
deavour to prevail on the husband- 
men to sow the ground with such 
seeds as are congenial to the season, 
proceeds:] “ The aversion to sow 
and cultivate the fields, for fear the 
enemy should enjoy the benefit of 
their labours, ought to be efficiently 
combated. The labourer should 
have inculcated upon him, that the 
seed he commits to the earth re- 
mains covered from French rapa- 
city, and that in the mean while the 
eilorts of a government, determined 
to bury itself in its ruins, rather 
than submit to the barbarous ene- 
my who attacks us; the heroic 
constancy of the Spanish people; 
the copious assistance which is ex- 
pected from our ally, the generous 
British nation ; the war which threat- 
ens Bonaparte in the north ; and, 
above all, Divine Providence, whose 
cause is ours, and who has given us 
so many and such signal proofs of 
his protection, even in the midst of * 
our greatest misfortunes, may ea- 
sily, and perhaps sooner than is ex- 
pected, produce such a change in 
the state of affairs, that, by the time 
for reaping the fruits of the seed 
sowed this spring, the enemy may 
not be in acondition to enjoy them.” 

It ends by requesting the pre- 
lates, &c. &c, to use their influence 
in prevailing on men of capital to 
endeavour to procure provisions, 
and the establishment of charitable 
institutions, 

RUSSIA 
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RUSSIA. 


2. Advices from various stations 
in the Baltic concur in representing 
war between France and Russia as 
on the eve of commencing ; and 
state, that the French grand army 
of 200,008 men, in four divisions, 
under the command of Massena, 
Berthier, Oudinot, and Davoust, 
was then on its march to attack 
Rassia. This army, which has been 
on the war-establishment ever sin-e 
the 15th Feb., has been designated 
the grand army, instead of the army 
of fhe Rhine: Jerome Bonaparte 
was to have a command in it, Of 
the capability of Russia to sustain a 
contest with France, nothing is 
known. 

A foreign journal gives the fol- 
lowing as a correct statement of the 
annual preduce of the mines of 
Russia: 1600 pounds of gold, fifty 
thousand of silver, two millions of 
lead, eight millions of copper, 623 
millions of iron, and 156,000 pounds 
of vitriol. From the working of 
these mines the crown derives a re- 
venue of six millions and a half of 
roubles. 

A grand national library, the 
collection of which was begun by 
Catherine II., has been completed 
and opened at Petersburgh. It 
comprises 250,000 printed volumes; 
80,000 of which relate to theolo- 
gy, and 40,000 duplicates. ‘There 
are 12,000 manuscripts, many of 
them exceedingly curious, being ob- 
tained from the remotest parts of 
the empire ; among them are some 
epistles of St. Paul written during 
the 4th century, with marginal 
notes, and a book of Mahomedan 
prayers, in Cafic characters. 

AFRICA, 


At St. Helena, in December last, 
a mutiny broke out among the com- 
pany’s troops, with athers, for the 
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protection of the island ; ¢a 

a reduction in their retlioe alt 
and provisions: upon which the 
mutineers privately agreed to insig 
on what they termed their rights, 
and formeda plan to seize the stores, 
‘Fhe governor became acquai 
with their intentions, and frustrated 
their plan, but not till after a seri. 
ous contest had taken place. The 
insurgents had got the deputy go. 
vernor into their power, but he was 
released by the governor himelf. 
The mutiny was entirely subdued: 
seven of the ringleaders were tried 
and executed, forty sent to England, 
and several remained in confine. 
ment, 


AMERICA. 


The spirit of independence js 
spreading rapidly in the Spanish 
colonies of South America. Un. 
der the protection and influence of 
the new republic of Venezuela, the 

rovinces of Carthagena and Trur- 
illo have declared themselves inde. 
pendent states ; and the former had 
sent an army against the inhabitants 
of St. Martha, to compel them to 
accede to the general confederation. 
The act of independence, issued by 
the inhabitants of Carthagena, is 
dated at a period when they could 
not have learned the removal of the 
cortes, to whose misconduct this 
revolt may in some measure be at- 
tributed. The new republics are 
raising troops, establishing military 
schools, and making other prepar™ 
tions to resist any attack, The fole 
lowing is an abstract: 


A:t of independence of Carthagens. 
The act commences by invoking 
the Deity, and declaring that the 
representatives of the city ot Car- 
thagena of the Indies, a all 
sembled to enter upon we t 
ment of their just aad oA 
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devolved upon them in the 


rights, , wap 
course of events, with which it has 
eri Dire Providence to mark 


‘the downfall of the Spanish mo- 


and the erection of a new 
— on the throne of the Bour- 
hons, deemed it wesley make 
known the. causes of their separa- 
™ ish monarchy. 


; the S 

peg proceeds: Turning with 
horror from the contemplation of 
the $00 years of ve xations, miseries, 
and calamities, heaped upon our 
y country by the conquer- 
orsand mandatories of Spain, whose 
history cannot fail to astonish po- 
gerity at the duration of our suf- 
and passing in silence 
over the consequences of that un- 
period for America,—we 
confine ourselves solely to the 
events which, peculiar to this pro- 
vince, have taken place only since 
the epoch of the Spanish revolu- 
tin, [A recapitulation of the 
causes of complaint against the 
manner in which the regency of 
Old Spain conducted themselves 
towards Spanish America here fol- 
lows. Their removal was followed 
by the installation of the general 
cortes; which, in asking the autho- 
tity, is said to have announced itself 
to the world with the dignity be- 
coming a great Nation, and in sen 
timents and ideas so iiberal as to 
astonish Europe, and convince the 
world that Spain was not quite bu- 
ned in the grossest emer 

They proceed: «We acknowledge 
cortes; but, rendered -cautious 
by past events, and convinced by 
ourown experience, that no dis ant 
goverament can secure the happi- 
hess of its colonies, we recognised 
only asa sovereion, while they 
Roverned legaily and confermably 
to the prine-ples they announced, 
wing for ever to ourselves the 
@ittior administranon aad acono- 
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mical government of the province.” 
The act concludes by declaring, in 
the face of the universe, that the 
province of Carthagena of the In- 
dies is from that day (the 11th of 
Nov.) a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent state. 

4. This being the day for the 
quarterly report of the state of the 
king’s malady to be made by the 
queen’s council to the privy council, 
all the members attended at Wind- 
sor, and, after receiving the testimo- 
ny of the physicians, made up the 
report ; the substance of which is 
understood to be, “ that his majes- 
ty’s bodily health is as good as it 
has been at any former period of 
the complaint; that his mental 
health is as much deranged as it has 
been at any time; that none of the 
physicians expect that his majesty 
will recover, yet none of them en- 
tirely and absolutely despair.” The 
two archbishops, the lord chancel- 
lor, lord Ellenborough, and sir Wm. 
Grant, saw the king in his apart- 
ment, when they had an opportu- 
nity of verifying, by their own ob- 
servation, the account of the phy- 
sicians. 

6. A singular circumstance is 
stated in the case of Wyat, of Fow- 
ey, convicted of the murder of Va- 
lentine the Jew. The prisoner was 
brought up to receive sentence on 
Thursday, and Mr, justice Cham- 
bre, supposing it to be Friday, sen- 
tenced him to be executed on Mon- 
day, The act of parliament enacts, 
that persons convicted of murder 
shali be executed within 48 hours 
after their conviction; they. are 
therefore generally tried on the Fri- 
day, in order that they may have 
the benefit of Sundav, which is a 
dies non. The sentence, ho vever, 
not being conturmable to law, as it 
aliowed a longer period than 48 
hours between the conviction and 
executions, 
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execution, the prisoner was brought 
up again on Friday, and sentenced 
to be executed on Saturday. The 
execution was respited till the Ist of 
May, arid the opinion of the judees 
is to be taken respecting the legality 
of the sentence. 


FRANCE. 


The late disturbances at Caen 
are noticed as follows: “ Caen, 
March 19.—For several days past 
there has been a tumultuous assem- 
bly of people, for which the dear- 
ness of provisions was the pretext, 
but whose true object was plunder. 
Some bad subjects, having collected 
a number of women, violently pro- 
ceeded to the houses of some propri- 
etors of grain, but contented them- 
selves with stealing linen and goods. 
The authorities gave proofs of pru- 
dence and firmness, ‘The principal 
ring-leaders were remarked, and 
notice taken of coige smpee: of abode. 
During this time, the troops, who 
had been called in, united, the chiefs 
were arrested, and tranquillity re- 
stored, On the 14th of March a 
military commission was assembled 
in the castle of Caen, and the ac- 
cused, in number 61, denounced 
before it ; when nine persons, four 
ynen and five women, having been 
convicted of being the authors of 
the audacious meeting, from whom 
proceeded shouts of menace against 
the magistrates, and whose inten- 
tion was to carry devastation thro’ 
the town of Caen, were condemned 
to suffer death: eight to eight 
years’ hard labour ; and ten to five 
years’ solitary confinement. On 
the 15th, at ten in the morning, 
judgement was cariied into execu- 
uon.”” 

Thunder-storms were very gene- 
rally experienced throughout France 
in February last; and, besides oc- 
easioning the loss of many lives, 
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had levelled many public buildizos. 
houses, &c. On the night of 
23ds three vessels in L’Orient were 
sunk by thunder-bolts. The depart. 
ment of Chamberi suffered severely 
on the 16th of February by an in. 
undation, caused by a high wind 
and the melting of the snow; all 
the rivers and currents overflowed 
therr banks, carrying away the 
bridges, houses, cattle, &c. For 
24 leagues the water attained an 
elevation of 12 feet, desolating near 
60 comnmunes and villages, The 
city of Chamberi was greatly da 
maged in its different quarters, ma- 
ny of the houses being ‘thrown 
down, and the water entering wins 
dows of others. A number of per- 
sons lost their lives. The most ele- 
vated point of the mountain of 
Arclosun, near Chamberi, was on 
the 17th of February detached 
from its base, and buried beneath 
its ruins five families, their houses, 
cattle, &c. The church of St. Pel- 
lerin, department of the Loire, was 
on the 22d of February struck by 
lightning, and burnt to the ground 
before the flames could be extn 
guished. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Spanish gegency have re 
fnsed to ratify oné of the articles of 
the capitulatton of Valencia, con- 
cluded between general Blake and 
marshal Suchet, relative to the ex 
change of the prisoners of war; 
having sworn, they say, never to 
enter into any convention with the 
enemy until he shall have quitted 
the Spanish territory. Near 4,000 
men, who were made prisoners @ 
Valencia, have escaped, and are & 
gain in arms against the commod 
enemy. 

The cortes have lately publish- 
ed a decree, enabling all 5 
subjects of Moorish origin, cichen 37 
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the father or mother’s side, to take 
in the universities, and to 
enter the religious orders or the 
priesthood, provided they are pos- 
sessed of the other requisites. Earl 
Welli accepted from the cor- 
tesof Spain the title of duke of Ciu- 
add Rodrigo, subject to the future 
tion of his own govern- 
ment; which has since been re- 
ceived, ‘ 3 
The new Spaiish constitution was 
solemnly proclaimed in Cadiz on 
the 19th ult, and 72 Deum celebrated 
with great magnificence. ‘The peo- 
ple hailed it with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. By the regulations adopt- 
ed relative to the succession to the 
throne, the cortes reserve the power 
of altering the succession, or even 
removing the sovereign, in case of 
misconduct, Ferdinand the VIIth 
nepsiined the lawful sovereign. 
whole coast of Spain, from 
Puerto Santa Maria to Ayamonte, 
has been declared in a state of 
blockade ; the more effectually to 
distress the French before Cadiz, 
and prevent their receiving any 
supplies by sea. 


PALL OF BADAJOS BY STORM, ON 
THE SIXTH OF APRIL. 


The siege continued but twelve 
days with Opeh trenches. On the 
45th of last month, the trenches 
were opened before Badajos: on 
the evening of that day fort Picu- 
Ma was taken ; and on the 6th of 
the present month the whole place 
Was carnied by assault. 

, he assault commenced on the 
night of ~ Gth inst. when three 

at were deemed practi- 

cable had been effected, On the 
sustained by the fourth division 
under general Colville, and the 
light division under colonel Ber- 
rv and the valour displayed by 
dh the attempt to gain these 
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breaches, it is unnecessary to dwell. 
Lord Wellington has spoken in just 
terms of the deserts of all the offi- 
cers and men engaged in this san- 
guinary conflict. Suffice it to say, 
that the French troops had so well 
fortified themselves with interior 
trenches, that the advance of our 
brave men was siispended in this 
quarttr;: but, while the chief atven- 
tion of the enemy was directed to 
the defence of the breaches, general 
Picton had gained possession of the 
castle of Badajos, commanding the 
town, by escalade; and maj. <en, 
Leith’s division,—convertiny (un- 
der circumstances that had been pre- 
conceived) a false attack into a real 
one,—having turned an outwork, 
gained the ditch; and, climbing the 
adjoining bastion, established them- 
selves in the town itself. Badajos 
being thus entered, the detence of 
the breaches was no longer either 
practicable or useful : our men en- 
tered to certain conquest; and the 
enemy, with their generals at their 
head, surrendered themselves. pri- 
soners. 

We cannot speak too highly of 
the heroes who accomplished this 
well-timed achievement: it exalts 
the fame of British valour almost 
beyond any thing what has gone be- 
fore it; and may serve as an ex- 
ample and stimulant, not only to 
our allies, but to all the nations of 
Europe. 

9, A numerous meeting of the 
livery of London was held at Guild- 
hall, pursuant to requisition, Mar.6, 
to take into consideration the sitna- 
tion of the country ; when twelve re- 
solutions complaining of the admi- 
nistration of the country, and pray< 
ing the dismissal of the present mi- 
nisters, were carried, and a petition 
to the same effect ordered to be 
presented to the prince regent. 


Another meeting was held on the 
(E) 7th 
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7th of April, when the lord mayor 
stated that the prince regent had 
thought proper, in conformity to 
the usage of his royal father since 
1775, to decline receiving their pe- 
tition on the throne, The report of 
the sheriffs was then read, which 
stated, that they had waited on the 
prinee regent on Wednesday se’n- 
night, and delivered the following 
message: “ May it please your 
royal highness, we are ordered by 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and h- 
very of the city of London, in com- 
mon hall assembled, to wait upon 
your royal. highness, humbly. to 
know when you will be pleased to 
receive their humble address and 

etirion.” To which his royal 
highness replied: “ I shall receive 
your petition at my levee toanorrow 
se‘nnight, in the usual way.” One 
of the sheriffs then addressed the 
prince regentin the following words: 
“ Will your royal highness allow us, 
officially placed, as we are, in your 
royal presence, as the organ and ser- 
vants of the livery of London, hum- 
bly to ask, whether it is intended to 
xeceive the deputation appointed by 
the common hall at the levee, to 
present their address ?”” The prince 
regent answered ; “ There are cer- 
tain forms attending that; but I 
think the best way will be for me to 
communicate with the secretary of 
state, who will inform you.” In 
consequence of this answer, the she- 
riffs waited on Mr. Ryder next day, 
who informed them that their peti- 
tion would be received like other 
petitions from town or country. 
I'welve resolutions were then car- 
ried, in which it is observed that the 
right of the livery was never dis- 

uted until 1775, the period of 
Vilkes’s popularity, and that since 
two addresses had been received 
from the court of lieutenancy, a 
body inferior to the livery of Lon- 
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don; and that, by their bei 
sented and mas oe wer ‘iG 
throne, the petitionershave the satis. 
faction of knowing that their com. 
plaints are heard. © 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS, 


10. Henry Gawler was indicted 
for fraudulently obtaining, unde; 
false pretences, six promissory notes 
for the payment of one pound, from 
Mary the wife of —— Spright, oi 
the 22d of October last. 

It appeared in evidence, that the 
prisoner, at the time of this trans. 
action, was a clerk in the ticket-of. 
fice in the Navy-office. The pro. 
secutrix, who resides at Kentish. 
town, having been informed that 
the prisoner had interest to procure 
the discharge of her son (by a for- 
mer husband), who was serving as 
a seaman on board his majesty’s 
ship Active, called at his house in 
Ossulstone-stteet, Somers-town, for 
the purpose of applying to him on 
the subject. Not finding him with. 
in, however, at that time, she left 
her commands and returned home: 
in a few days afterwards the pri- 
sonér himself called upon her at 
Kentish-town, and said he under- 
stood she wished to obtain her son’s 
discharge, adding, that he could 
settle the business at once, and that 
her son might be home at least ia 
the course of two months. The 
‘ekapepe. delighted with the 
10pe of seeing her child, asked him 
what would be the expense? He 
said it would cost 40/. to procure 
the discharge, The prosecutris 
expressed her utter inability to raise 
such a sum; upon which he said 
that he should not want the money 
all at once, but he must have 5 
down. She had not the money 
then in her possession, and the pri- 
soner went away promising to¢ 


again. In the mean time the pro- 
secutrix 
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‘erecei¥ed a pressing request 
from her son, to try every means 
inher power ee his eee 

vo or ree days e ras 
See called gin upon th 

utrix, and told her she 
Camavive tO wag see part of Pe 

. §he had then procure 
5 and immediately gave 
them.to him; and upon his com- 

ining that that was a very small 
gam, she promised to a — 

more money in a iew days. 
The prisoner went away with the 
@/. promising to forward her wishes. 
In two days afterwards she sent 
him two other 1% notes, which 
were delivered at his house by a lit- 
tleboy. Some time having elapsed, 
andnot hearing any account from 
the prisoner, she called upon him 
at the Navy-office to inquire what 
progress he had made in the busi- 
ness, He received her with all 
the affected consequence of an offi- 
cial man; told her that the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty had 
not yet given their answer upon the 
subject, but her son’s case was be- 
fore them,—consoling her with the 
assurance that things of that kind 
could not be done in a hurry, and 
that it might be even three months 
before her son could be sent home. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Gawler abs- 
conded from London, and the pro- 
seeutrix did not see him again till 
was in custody at Bow-street, 
upon suspicion of misconduct of a 
More serious nature, 

The case on the part of the pro- 
secution having been clearly made 
oat, Mr, Alley submitted to the 
court that, however infamously 
wicked the conduct of the defend- 
ant was in the eyes of every honest 
man, the case had not been made 
Out Under the act of parliament by 

he was tried, inasmuch as 
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bank-notes did not come within the 
meaning of the word moneys, which 
was the term used in the statute, 
This point he urged confidently, 
and he contended that no lawyer 
could correctly contradict him in 
this position. 

The court, however, after hear- 
ing the question argued at length, 
were clearly of opinion, that if 
bank-notes did not come within the 
meaning of the term money, yet, as 
they were money's worth, they were 
to be recognised as money under 
this act of parliament.—The jury 
found the prisoner Guilty. 

Mr. Alley again earnestly press. 
ed the same point of law in arrest 
of judgement; but it was again 
over-ruled by the court, and the 
prisoner wis sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 

11. New Drury theatre isin great 
forwardness. A meeting of the 
subscribers was held this day at the 
Crown and Anchor, lord Holland 
in the chair. The louse is to be 
opened on the 10th October: the 
cost at the whole will be 150,0002, 
Thanks were voted to the noble 
chairman and Mr. Whitbread ; the 
latter elucidated particulars relative 
to the funds¢ building, scenery, &c. 
and asserted that the undertakjng 
held out prospects of emolument 
infinitely greater than those of any 
similar undertaking. 

13, Between four and five o’clock 
this morning the Highgate tunnel 
fell ing and the labour of several 
months wasina few moments con- 
verted into aheap of ruins. It was 
the crown-arch near Hornsey-lane 
that first gave way, and the lane 
in consequence fell some feet deep, 
and instantly became impassable. 
The falling-in of the archway had 
been anticipated by the workmen 
for nearly a fortnight previous to 
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the catastrophe, and is considered 
to have originated in too economi- 
cala vepandso the juantity of bricks 
used in the arch, and the quality of 
the cement for uniting them having 
been deteriorated by too great a 
Pp ion of sand. 
“15. An address on the part of 
the English Roman catholics was 
sented at the levee to the prince 
regent, by lord Clifford, hon. Mr. 
Stourton, sir Henry Englefield, 
bart., sir John Throckmorton, and 
Edward Jerningham, esq. 

17. A meeting of the common 
council was held, this day, to con- 
sider the propriety of an address 
and petition to the prince regent, 
upon the unprecedented and em- 
barrassing situation of the country. 
Mr. Quin, after attributing the 
distresses under which the country 
laboured to the want of a fair re- 
resentation of the people in par- 
lament, moved some resolutions, 
and an address to the prince regent. 
—Mr.Waithman supported the mo- 
tion, but thought that the orders 
in council were destructive to the 
trade of the country, and _ the 
principal cause of the present scare 
city and high price of provisions. 
—Mr. Jacks admitied the embar. 
rassment of our national affairs, but 
had doubts cf the proposed remedy ; 
and ridiculed the idea of a reform 
in parliament.—Mr. S. Dixon op- 
posed the resolutions altogether, 
and contended that the situation of 
this country was far preferable to 
any other.—Sir W. Curtis defended 
the orders in council and measures 
of administration; and observed, 
that he was not prepared to ‘pull 
down one . edifice, till he was ina 
situation to erect another which 
should excel it.—Sir C. Price, sir 
J. Shaw, and messrs. Atcheson and 
A. Brown, followed 6n the same side ; 


a 


while aldermen Combe and Wood 
spoke at length in support of the 


resolutions, which were ultimately 
carried by 98 to 82, 


BOW-STREET. 
CURIOUS OCCURRENCE, 


17. Wednesday evening, one of the 
most extraordinary investigations 
took place before Mr. Nares, the 
sitting magistrate, that ever dis. 

ced a civilized country, respect. 
ing two beings in the shape of men, 
whose conduct proved that they 
could not possess intellects superior 
to beasts, It appeared that on the 
same evening, as Croker belonging 
to the office was passing along the 
Hampstead-road, he boa ata 
short distance before him two men 
on a wall, and directly after he 
observed the tallest of them, a 
stout man, about six feet high, 
hanging by his neck from a lamp- 
post attached to the wall, bein 
that instant tied up, and turned off 
deliberately by the short man. This 
very unexpected and extraordinary 
sight astonished and alarmed the 
officer; he made up to the spot 
with all possible speed, and just 
after he arrived there, the tall man 
who had been hanged fell to the 
ground. Croker produced his staff, 
said he was an officer, and demand- 
ed to know of the other man the 
cause of such extraordinary con- 
duct: in the mean time the man 
who had been hanged recovered 
from the effects of his suspension, 
got Up, and on finding Croker in- 
terfering, gave him a violent blow 
on the rose, which nearly knocked 
him backwards. The short man 
was then endeavouring to make of: 
however, the officer procured assist- 
ance, and both the men were st 
cured and brought to the above 


office ; when the account the fel. 
lows 
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Jows gave of themselves was, that 
they worked together on canals. 
They: had been in company to- 
on Wednesday. afternoon, 

and tossed up with halfpence for 
money, and afterwards for their 
dothes: the tall man who was 
won the other’s jacket, 
trowsers, and shoes. They then, 
inthe most wanton manner, and 
worse than brutes, tossed up who 
should hang the other, The 
short one won that toss, and they 
got upon the wall, the one to 
it, and the other to carry their 
conduct into execution on 
lwp iren. They both agreed 
in this statement. The tall one, 
who had been hanged, said, if he 
had won the toss, he would have 
the other. He said he then 

felt the effects on his neck of the 
time he was hanging, and his eyes 
were so much swelled that he saw 
double. Mr. Nares and Mr. Birnie, 
the magistrates, both expressed 
their horror and disgust at such 
conduct and language, and order-~ 
edthe man who had_ been hanged 
to Bind bail for the violent and un- 
justifiable assault on the officer, and 
the shor: one for hanging the other. 
Neither of them being provided 
with bail, they were committed to 


Bridewell for trial. 


RUSSIA. 


9%. The “ dreadful note of pre- 
paration * for war between Russia 
tance is strongly heard 
throughout the whole continent, and 
every thing seems nearly ready for 
action On the part of the latter, un- 
F Opponent makes a full and 

Y submission, Bonaparte’s 
teeps ate marching in great force 
Prussia, which power is 

to keep them on the road, 
15,000 Prussians to their 
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number.—Russia,’ in the 

tune, is said not to be aaaeeeenl 
for the event, and is endeavouring 
to strengthen herself by alliances 
with England and Sweden. Seven- 
teen thousand of the imperial 
guards, infantry and cavalry, had 
marched from the capital for the 
frontiers of Poland, — a con- 
siderable force had assembled, It 
was even reported that the em. 
peror Alexander liad determined’ 
to take the command in person 
against the French ; while general. 
Barclay de'Tolly, Bennigsen, Arm- 
feldt, and others, were to have 
commands under him.—Gen, Von 
Suechtelen had been dispatched 
from St. Petersburg to Stockholm, 
on an important mission. 

Since the year i810, 30 persons 
in Russia have attained the age of 
}15 years, 24 that of 120; 11 that 
of 135; and 2 that of 140, 


AMERICA. 


The American congress have 
voted a loan of 11 millions of dol- 
lars, most of which has been raised 
at 8 per cent. the interest on which 
is to be paid by an addition of LOO, 
per cent. on all goods and mer- 
chandize imported, but not to com- 
mence until hostilities actually take 
place. 

A bill has been introduced into 
the American congress, the provir 
sions of which declare, that if any 
foreigner shall be guilty of impress- 
ing any American citizen on board 
of a foreign ship or vessel, he shall, 
if arrested, be tried and convicted 
as a pirate, and suffer death; and 
the American so impressed, on his 
return to his country, shall be entie 
tled to 30 dollars per month du- 
ring the time of his detention, and 
may recover it by a suit of forel 
attachment against the debtor of 
(E 3) any 
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any British creditor ; and what he 
shall recover, and the costs, shall 
be so much payment of the debt, 
22. The sabhae of the Cambridge 
Seatonian prize poem forthe oo 
ris “ Joseph’s making himself 


wn to his brethren.” The fol- 


Yowing are the subjects for the. 


members’ prizes: Senior bachelors, 
De phitosophi Platonicd disquisitio et 
judicium.” Middle bachelors, “ Uirum 

acepta & rbetoribus tradita vere 
eloquentie profuisse am nocusse dwen- 


dum est ?? 


SIR F. BURDETT V. SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


24. The writs of error, inthe actions 
brought by sir F, Burdett against 
the speaker of the house of com- 
mons and the serjeant at arms, 
were finally argued in the exche- 
quer chamber ; when the court una- 
nimously affirmed the judgement of 
the king’s-bench. 


ADDRESS AND PETITION OF THE 
COMMON COUNCIL. 

28. The right hon. the lord 
mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and com- 
mon council of the city of London 
Waited upon his royal highness the 
prince regent, at Carlron-house, 
with the follcwing address and pe- 
tition ; which was read by the re- 
corder : 

“May it please your royal 
highness, 

« We, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of Lon- 
don, in common-council assembled, 
humbly approach your royal high- 
ness, dutifully to represent our 
deep sense of the difficulties and 
dangers impending over the coun- 
try, and anxiously to invite your 
beneficent attention to the com- 
sey and grievances of your af- 

icted but faithful subjects. Four- 
teen months have elapsed since your 
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royal highness acceded to the Te. 
gency of these kingdoms, at which 
time we felt it our duty to submit 
to you a statement of abuses which 
had taken root in the various de. 
partments of the government, the 
speedy correction and removal of 
which we deemed essential to the 
prosperity and safety of the em. 
pire; and we now again present 
ourselves before your royal high. 
ness to express our unfeigned sor. 
row, that during this interval no 
efficient measures have been adopt. 
ed by your ministers, calculated to 
satisfy the wishes and wants of your 
people ; but that, on the contrary, 
the same mal-practices, and the 
same false principles of govern 
ment, have been Senaclona pure 
sued and enforced, thereby adding 
contumely to injury, and extin- 
guishing the spring of public energy 
ma free nation. We have conti. 
nued to witness the same system of 
profligacy in the expenditure of the 
public money ; the same system of 
governing by undue influence and 
corruption ; the same system of de- 
lusion in regard to the circulating 
medium and finances of the coune 
try ; the same system of pbs 
and grievous assessment and COle 
lection of taxes, by which industry 
is thwarted, and liberty violatedy 
the same system of introducing into 
the heart of the country foreign 
troops; the same system of perst» 
cuting the press, by which the va 
Ine of free discussion on nate 
topics is lost to prince and people ; 
and, finally, the same system 
coercive restrictions on the freedom 
of commerce, by which many ¢t 
our merchants and manufacturers 
have been involved m Tui 
flourishing districts reduced wad 
gary. As faithful and loyal so 
jects, and as the representatives © 
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a the first city in your empire, we 


feel the deepest affliction in being 
thus com to reiterate this enu- 
meration of the om poeamtagy and 
mistaken principles of your mint- 
sters : ee" hon d, however, com- 
promise that sense of public duty, 
and that character of frankness, 
which appertain to us as freemen 
and Britons, were we to disguise 
the truth, and forbear to ar be 
our conviction that your confiden- 
tial advisers have plunged this 
tand once flourishing empire 

an abyss, from which we can 

be rescued only by radical reforms, 
and a total change in our domestic 
ment and foreign policy. In 

a crisis, therefore, which involves 
the destiny of the greatest empire 
of these or past times,—of an em- 
pire which is blessed by Providence 
with unequalled natural advan- 
and which possesses a peo- 

ple that in all ages have bravely 
secured their prosperity on the so- 
lid basis of public liberty, we feel 
that we should justly merit the re- 
proaches of our country and of 
posterity, if, at such a crisis, we 
were to refrain from laying before 
your royal highness a faithful re- 
presentation of the public griev- 
ances, and expressing our painful 
rehensions for the welfare and 
very existence of the nation. 
We therefore pray, that your royal 
highness will be graciously pleased 
to dismiss from your councils those 
mmisters who have proved them- 
$0 Sher al of the confi- 
dence of your people, and call to 
administration of the govern- 
ment men of public character and 
, principles, whose enlarged 
and liberal policy is suited to he 
enlightened‘ character of the na- 
tlon—whose wisdom and energy 


Would prove equal to the exigen- 


cies of the times,—whose inclina. 
tions would lead them to secure 
the affections of the people, and 
whose public spirit would stimulate 
them to effect those reforms in the 
commons house of parliament, and 
in the various branches of the state, 
which at this perilous crisis are ab- 
solutely necessary to the restora- 
tion of national prosperity, and not 
less essential to the honour and 
true interest of the crown than to 
the security and true glory of the 
empire. Signed by order of the 
court, 
Henry Woopruorre.” 

To which address and petition 
his royal highness was pleased to 
return the following most gracious 
answer ¢ 

“Tt must always be my inclina- 
tion to listen with attention to the 
petitions of any part of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. For the redress 
of any grievances of which they 
can reasonably complain, I have 
full confidence in the wisdom of 
parliament, the great council of the 
nation. Being firmly of opinion, 
that the total change mn the domes- 
tic government and foreign policy 
of the country, which it ts the’ des 
clared object of your petition to ac- 
complish, would only serve to in- 
crease the dangers against which 
we have to contend, I should be 
wanting to myself, and to the great 
interests committed to my charge, 
if I did nat steadily persevere in 
those endeavours which appear ta 
me best calculated to support the 
just rights of the nation abroad, 
and to preserve inviolate the consti- 
tution at home, These endeavours 
can only be attended with success 
when seconded by the zeal and 
loyalty of his majesty’s people, up- 
on which I shall continue to place 
the strongest reliance.”’ 
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The following address from the 
loyal and independent livery, as a 
protest against the one already no- 
ticed, has also been since pre- 
sented : 

“May it please your royal 
highness, 

“We, his majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the gry gio li 
verymen of the city of London, 
beg leave to approach your royal 
bichioess with the strongest assur- 
ances of attachment to your per- 
son, and of our resolution to sup- 
port your governmen’ with zeal, 
constancy, and firmness. Whale 
we sympathize most deeply with 
your royal highness on the lament- 
ed, indisposition of our venerable 
and beloved sovereign, we eagerly 
seize this opportunity to convey to 
your royal highness the ardent {eel- 
ings of gratitude excited in our 
breasts by the numerous blessings 
which we have enjoyed during the 
long and glorious reign of your 
royal father; and more especially 
by the unequivocal proofs so re- 
peatedly afforded, under circum. 
stances of peculiar difficulty, of his 
sacred regard for those fundamen. 
tal principles of the constitution 
which seated your illustrious family 
on the throne of these realms. Most 
cordially do we congratulate your 
royal highness on the brilliant suc- 
cess which has distinguished his 
yiajesty’s arms, during the short 
period of the regency, in different 
quarters of the globe, by sea and 
land ; success not Jess beneficial in 
its immediare effects than in its re- 
mote consequences, since it affords 
a strong ground of hope, that by 
a continued display of the same 
consummate skill and bravery on 
the part of his majesty’s officers 
and men, and of the same wisdom 
and vigour in the councils of your 
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royal highness, you will be enabled 
ultimately to bring the arduous 
contest in which we are engaged to 
an honourable termination. At 
the same time, we reflect with pride 
on the measures pursued by your 
royal highness, for the support of 
the national character, by t 
servation of the national faith with 
his majesty’s allies; for the deter. 
mination to persevere in that glo, 
rious struggle for independence on 
the peninsala, which is the com. 
mon cause of all who enjoy and 
appreciate the blessings of national 
freedom ; for the anxiety manifest. 
ed by your royal highness to sup. 
port the commercial credit of the 
nation, and to promote the general 
weifare and happiness of the coun. 
try: and while we deeply lament 
the pressure of the times, caused 
by difficulties in trade and manu. 
factures arising from the nature of 
the present contest, and partly from 
the dearness of corn, we cannot 
but express our indignation at the 
attempts which have been made to 
indispose the people against the go- 
vernment, for events which have so 
evidently been beyond their con- 
trol. From our experience of the 
past, we areled to corigratulate the 
country on the existence of a well- 
grounded hope, that the civil and 
religious liberties of the nation as 
finally settled and firmly establish. 
ed at the memorable ewra of the re 
volution, and the protestant ascene 
dancy, to which, under Providence, 
we are indebted for the inestimable 
blessings we are permitted [0 eRe 
joy, will be maintained inviolate, 
Relying on the goodness of the 
Almighty for a continuance of 
these blessings, we ardently pray 
that your royal highness may long 
be preserved to nae Recs ” 
heal osperity, and happiness. 
th, prosperity, PPvAY. 
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p> 4 SWEDEN. 


1, A Swedish courier arrived at 
| from Paris on the 24th 
of March. The unjust occupation 
of Pomerania was, of course, the 
subject of his dispatches. In ex- 
cose thereof, necessity, and the un- 
le course of affairs, are 
sid to have been urged; and Fin- 
land, which France has not to give, 
has been offered as an indemnilica- 
tiop to Sweden for her loss, and 
for the purchase of 35,000 Swedes 
to be employed in Spain. The 
courier is said to have returned to 
France with a positive rejection of 
these overtures, dictated by Berna- 
dotte; the Swedish government de- 
daring that it will do nothing in- 
jarious or offensive to Russia. 

The Swedish papers furnish us 
with the “ Address of the king,” 
on opening the extraordinary meet- 
ing of the diet, at Orebro, on the 
ab April. The style is manly, 
ignified, and independent. He 
ays, “I have called you together 
aamoment when great and im- 
portant occurrences, out of our na- 
tive country, seem to threaten Eu. 
rope with new misfortunes. Guard. 
ed by her siruation from the forced 

gation of paying obedience to 

sway, which possibly might 

not accord with her own interest, 
Sweden has every thing to hope 
from unity, valour, and conduct ; 
every thing to lose if she gives her- 
Up to intestine divisions and 
wowise fear. It is by the bond of 
wty between me and you,—by 
my son's sword, rich in honour,— 

y the valour of our youth in arms, 
by the gr dg will of the Swe. 
dish people, that the prosperity of 
your laws and the honour of your 

are secured. Itis by the 
aod valuable example of une 
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disturbed confidence between the 
king and subjects, by firm and 
manly décisions in the midst of 
tempestuous times,, that the powers 
of Europe should be convineed, 
that the independence of Sweden 
is not solely defended by the seas 
which surround her coast.”—He 
then hints that he was influenced 
in the removal of the diet from 
Stockholm to Orebro, by a desire 
to preserve the freedom of delibe- 
ration, pays some warmand hand- 
some compliments to the crown 
prince, who, during his illness, 
maintained public tranquillity, and 
whose self-denial, he says, lays on 
him and the diet the joint and “ sa» 
cred obligation of not deceiving his 
noble hopes ;” and thus concladess 
—* The people of Sweden have 
their eyes fixed on me and you; 
they shall not be deceived in their 
reasonable expectations, by a kin 
who never hesitated to offer for his 
country both the pleasures of quiet 
life, and a harbour already gaiped 
after troubles sustained. ‘This my 
solemn promise, which contains my 
fixed determination of going handin 
hand with my son, in defiance of ho- 
stile threats from without, and pos- 
sibly of opimtons at home, to retain 
the liberty and independence of this 
ancient realm, lays you, my good 
lords and Swedish-men under a 
like obligation of contributing una- 
nimously to the same object.” 


RUSSIA. 


The letters from St. Petersburg 
state, that prince Czerinski, secres 
tary to the cabinet, had been de- 
tected 'n a plot to assassinate Alex- 
ander. He was assisted in the pro- 
ject by Magnetski, one of the mi- 
nisters, and by a Frenchman. The 
correspondence having been» des 
tected, all three had been banished 

A recent ukase of the emperor 
Alexander 
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Alexander has been issued, for le- 


vying two out of every 500 men 
le to carry arms in his domi- 
nions. 

Another ukase forbids subjects 
of Russia serving in the armies of 
a foreign continental potentate, un- 
der penalty of confiscation of pro- 


A third ukase directs the return 
of all Russian subjects from the 
dominions of any continental power, 
within a limited time, under pe- 
nalty of receiving no indemnifica- 
tion for loss of property which they 
may sustain in consequence of re- 
maining. 

The emperor of Russia left Pe- 
tersburg on the 2) st ult. to join the 
army. Generals Barclay de Tolly 
and Armfeldt are to have the chief 
command, 

Itis said that all the British na- 
val officers, who have been residing 
during the war with England in 
the interior of Russia, nave been 
invited to St, Petersburg; and 
many of them have been engaged 
in superintending the fitting out of 
Russian ships of war. 

The Russians are endeavouring 
to establish a communication be- 
tween the Black sea and the Cas- 
pian sea, by cutting a canal be- 
tween the rivers Bartrum and Kur. 


ASIA. 


Capt. Canning, who had been 
deputed on a mission from the su- 
preme government to the court of 
Ava, arrived at Rangoon in Octo- 
ber, and had been received in the 
most friendly manner. 

It is mentioned, that the Persian 
soldiers who had been appointed to 
convey to Icheran some superb 
pees of brass ordnance brought 

y sir G, Ouseley as a present from 
his Britannic majesty to the king of 
Persia, had contrived to abridge 
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their labour by throwing the 
over a precipice at the first ridge of 


mountains which they came to on 
the road; and that the fra 
were afterwards exhibited for sale 
in the bazar at Busheen, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


10. Mr, Justice Grose pronoun, 
ced the sentence of the court on 
John Hunt and William Squires, 
convicted of an outrage on a reli. 
— meeting, in nearly the fol. 
owing words: 

“ You are here to receive the 
judgement of this court, having 
been convicted most properly of a 
very dangerous offence to society, 
of ano less dangerous offence than 
that of breaking and entering the 
dwelling-house of another, Dies 
mischiet tothe doors and windows, 
and assaulting the mistress of that 
dwelling-house, Mrs. Tomlins. 
When we consider the whole of 
this case,’ it is an enormous case, 
whether we look to the violence 
used, to the day, to the numbers 
assembled, -or to. the purpose for 
which you were assembled; the 
violence was great, and a great 
deal of injury was done to the 
man’s property. Although you pte- 
tend you did not meet there forthe 
purpose of doing an injury either 
to their persons or their property, 
you did meet there to do that which 
is as bad—you met there for the 

urpose of disturbing those who 
had assembled for the purposes of 
religious worship : and when we re 
collect what the law tolerates with 
respect to religious worship, It 's 
most abominable in private indivie 
duals to disturb others in celebra- 
ting that worship which the lw 
allows, Your numbers were 
ing, the misthief you did was very 
aren aici von sek i adie 
purpose for which you + ah! 
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inable intention to interrupt 

in the exercise of that wore 
ship which the law allows, and in 
the celebration of which the law 
will tthem. It is for.us to 
ge that you receive such a punish- 
ment as shall be sufficient not only 
to deter you from the commission 
of such offences in future, but to 
deter others from the commission 
of similar offences. ‘lherefore tak- 
ine into our consideration, as we 
do, all the circumstances of the 
case, as well as the circumstances 
mentioned in each of your affida- 
vits, we do order and adjudge that 

John Hunt, pay a fine to the 
3 of 20/. and be imprisoned 
inhis majesty's prison of the king’s- 

for the space of one calendar 
month, and give security to keep 
the peace for three years, yourself 
in 1007. and two sureties in 50), 
each. And asto you, Wm. Squires, 
with respect to whose offence there- 


_ seertainly a distinction, we do or- 


der and adjudge that you be im- 
canes in the prison of the king’s- 
for the space of one calendar 
month, and then be discharged ; 
and that you John Hunt be impri- 
soned till the fine be paid, and un- 
til you have given such security.” 


EARTHQUAKE AT CARACCAS, 


12. The subjoined letters from 
ecas and La Guayra, its port, 
afford some interesting particulars 
with regard to this terrible convul- 
sion of nature, which seems almost 
to have rivalled the earthquake that 
n in ruins more than half 

4 century ago, 
~: Extract of a letter from Thomas 
esq. dated Caraccas, March 
49, 1812, to his brother in Lon- 
i The dreadful catastrophe 
took place in this city, on 
rsday last, my pen is not able 


to describe; you will, without 
doubt, receive the dreadful details 
from other quarters, 

“My only motive for writing, 
is to allay your apprehensions felae 
tive to my person, ‘and I hope you 
will receive this letter as soon as 
the shocking account reaches Eng. 
land. 

“On the day above mentioned, 
at about seven minutes past four in 
the afternoon, we experienced one 
of the most dreadful earthquakes 
you can imagine. In less than 
three minutes one quarter of the 
town was laid in ruins, and the re- 
maining three-fourths of the houses 
rendered totally uninhabitable. The 
number of lives lost is not yet ase 
certamed, but the most moderate 
accounts estimate it at 5000 souls. 

‘** Similar accounts have reached 
us from La Guayra, and various 
other quarters; what is the extent 
of the evil in the interior, we do 
not know, I fear the calamity has 
been general throughout the con 
tinent. 

« P.S. General Miranda is well, 
and was out of town when this 
dreadful event happened.” 

Extract of a letter from captain 
Cuthbert, of the ship Highlander, 
dated La Guayra, April 1, 1812: 

‘Since my arrival hes, one of 
the greatest calamities has occurred 
at this place that ever happened in 
any country. On the 26th ult, 
whilst on board, I heard a, most 
dreadful report of an earthquake : 
it lasted, as nearly as my recollec- 
tion will serve, about two minutes, 
I soon learnt that the town of La 
Guayra was laid in ruins, and that 
numbers of the inhabitants were 
killed and buried in them. The» 
city of Caraccas, I understand, has 
experienced a stiil worse fate, and 
has been totally abandoned by the 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate inhabitants. The rocks 
and mountains were rent asunder : 
and it is impossible for pen to de- 
scribe the devastation occasioned 
by this horrible explosion. The 

which I was 10 have taken 
on board has shared the fate of 
nearly all the goods in the city, 
and has been swallowed up in the 
general ruin. When the shock 
was first felt on board, every pee 
son was impressed with the feeling 
that the ship was beating to pieces 
on the rocks. On my going on 
shore, the most awful and afflicting 
scene presented itself ;—hundreds 
of the suffering inhabitants were 
seen mixed with heaps: of ruins, 
and many of them still yet alive 
with their heads out, imploring as- 
sistance from their fellow-citizens, 
who, instead of affording them aid, 
were throwing themselves prostrate 
before images, beating their breasts, 
and imploring for themselves the 
protection of their saints. When 
the alarm had in some degree sub. 
sided, the bodies of the dead were 
sought for; but I have not been 
able to ascertain the extent of the 
loss which this hapless city has sus- 
tained.” 


ASSASSINATION OF MR, PERCEVAL. 


1S. Yesterdayafternoon,at about a 
quarter past five, as Mr. Perceval 
was entering the lobby of the house 
of commons, he was shot by a per- 
son of the name of Bellingham, 
who had placed himself for that 

urpose at the side of the door 
eading from the stone staircase. 
Mr. Perceval was in company with 
lord F. Osborne, and immediately 
on receiving the ball, which entered 
the leit breast, he staggered and 
fell at the fect of Mr. W. Smith, 
who was standing near the second 
pilar. The oniy words he uttered 
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were, “Oh! T am murdered,” ang 
the latter was inarticulate, the 


sound dying between his lips, He 
was instantly taken up a Mr. 
Smith, who did not recognise him 
until he had looked in his face, 


The report of the pistol immedi. 
ately drew great numbers to the 
spot, who assisted Mr. Smith ig 
conveying the body of Mr. Perce. 
val into the speaker’s a ts; 
but before he reached them, all 
signs .of life had departed. Mr, 
Perceval’s corpse was placed upon 
a bed, and Mr, Lynn, of Great 
Geerge-street, who had been sent 
for, arrived, but too late even to 
witness the last symptoms of ex 
piring existence. He found that 
the ball, which was of an unusy 
ally large size, had penetrated the 
heart near its centre, and had passed 
completely through it. From 
thence the body was removed tothe 
speaker’s drawing-room, by Mr. 
Lynn and several members, and 
laid on a sofa. 

The horror and dismay occa 
sioned by the assassination of Mr. 
Perceval prevented any attention 
from bging paid to other ns, 
and it was Sennen thasiahe hese 
able gentleman was raised from the 
floor that a person belonging to 
the Vote-office, exclaimed, “ Where 
is the rascal that fired?’ when 
a person of the name of Belling 
ham, who had been unobserved, 
stepped up to him and coolly cb 
served, “I am the unfortunate 
man.’”? He did not make any a 
tempt to escape, bat a m- 
self quietly. into the hands of some 
of the by-standers. ‘They placed 
him upon a bench near the 
place, where they kept him, and 
all the doors were closed, and the 
egress of any persons prevent 


When the assassin was 0 . 








1812.) 
, motive for this dreadful 
ae replied, “ My name is Bel- 
lingham ; itis a private injury—I 
know what I have done—It was a 
denial of justice on the part of go- 
vernment.”—-At this time the pri- 
sner was in no legal custody, but 
wassurrounded by many members, 
who insisted that he should be 
taken into the body of the house. 
The criminal was however previ- 
ously searched, to which he made 
go resistance, and upon his person 
were found a steel pistol, loaded, 
about seven inches in length (the 
fillow to that with which he had 
elected his fatal purpose, which 
had been secured) with a short 
srew barrel, and a bundle of pa- 
pers folded like letters, ‘Two mes- 
wagers, Wright and Skelton, then 
the prisoner to the bar of 

the house of commons, where the 
wmost confusion and anxiety pre- 
vailed. The speaker had quitted 
the chair, the house having re- 
solved itself into a committee on 
the orders in council; but, on hear- 
ing the afflicting intelligence, he 
méturmed and resumed his seat. Or- 
derhaving been restored, general 
Gascoyne said in an audible voice, 
“Ithink I know the villain,” and 
walking up to the assassin, and 
in his face, inquired, “ Is 

not your name Bellingham ?”’ He 
returned no answer but by shaking 
his head, and stood afterwards mo- 
Wess and apparently composed, 
resting hishands upon the bur, and 
atts y forwards to the 


The speaker then preposed in a 
firm voice, that the ciminal should 
be conveyed to the prison-room, 
and that a Magistrate should be 
ae om to receive the examination 

oe ss the shocking 
; e also stated, that 
“order that the prisoner might be 
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less able to attempt an escape, or 4 
rescue be effected by accomplices 
it would be fit that he should be 
conducted to the place of confines 
ment, not through the lobby where 
the murder had been perpetrated, 
but through the private avenues 
round the house. 

The proposal was highly aps 
proved; and the speaker further 
said, that it might render the de. 
tention of the criminal more secure 
if members would precede, in or- 
der to see that all the passages were 
clear. 

A great many gentlemen imme. 
diately rose to comply with the re. 
quest; when . 

Mr. Whitbread, in a tone of 
voice which betrayed the difficulty 
he felt in commanding his feelings, 
observed, that to prevent confusion, 
it would be better if those mem- 
bers who should go before for the 
purpose of seeing that the passages 
were clear were named from the 
chair, or the eagerness of all to 
fulfil the undertaking would pre- 
vent its proper execution. 

The speaker added, that it would 
be right that the utmost precaution 
should be used, not only lest the 
criminal should injure others, but 
should attempt violence on himself, 
—He then named Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Long, and Mr. Bootle, who 
directly left the house to clear the 
avenues to the prison-room. The 
assistance of several other messen- 
gers was called in, who followed 
with Bellingham in their custody 5 
and they were succeeded by lord 
Ossulston, Mr, Villiers, Mr. Man- 
ning, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Pole, and 
about ten others. 

The speaker also directed that 
all members who were magistrates 
of Middlesex, as well as all per- 
sons who had witnessed any part 


of the transaction, should =— 
the 
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the committee to examine and to 
give evidence. 
Sir C. Burtell produced the load« 
ed pistol taken from the prisoner, 
another member the bundle of 
found in his coat pocket. 
MThe house was then adjourned. 
ingham was conducted with- 
out the slightest resistance to a large 


room beyond the termination of 


the upper lobby, where the magis- 
trate (Mr. Watson, serjeant at arms 
of the house of lords) who had 
been sent for, attended; Mr. al- 
derman Combe, Mr. Angelo Tay- 
lor, and other magistrates assisted 
at theexamination. The witnesses 
proved the facts we have above 
communicated. It appeared that 
@ person was standing between the 
deceased and the prisoner at the 
time the pistol was fired, and that 
the latter, to effect his diabolical 
design, was obliged to raise his 
hand over the shoulder of the in- 
tervening individual, and the ball 
consequently took a slanting direc- 
tion, entering rather high upon the 
breast-bone. ‘The flash of the pis- 
tol was seen by many; but the 

rpetration of the crime was so 
mstantaneous, that its prevention 
was impossible. The assassin had 
been eften seen lately in the gallery 
of the house of commons, and it 
appears that he had yesterday been 
watching the entrance of every 
member into the lobby with great 
attention,—although this circum 
stance could excite no peculiar no- 
tice. General Gascoyne, the mem- 
ber for Liverpool, deposed before 
Mr. Watson and the other magis- 
trates, that he had. seen Belling- 
ham often, and that he had re- 
ceived many petitions and memo- 
rials from him respecting some 
claims upon government, which he 
ought to be allowed. Those de- 
mands, it is stated, osiginated in 








services alleged to be petformned 

the criminal in Russia, for hick 
ke complains that he has obtained 
no remuneration. It seems likes 
wise, that numerous similar imef. 


fectual tr sini ik were made 
to the unfortunate victim of his re. 


venge, and to the speaker. . Gene. 
ral Tarleton also gave evidence, as 
> as many omnes who witnessed 

Fation of the sangui 
‘aude ea those who cur cated 
upon the prisoner’s person. 

The facts stated seem to dis 
countenance altogether the idea 
that any accomplices were con- 
cerned with Bellingham in this in- 
human deed ; although by some in. 
dividuals it was thrown out, that 
because persons were seen running 
out of Westminster-hall, immed. 
ately after the murder, they might 
be accomplices in the deed. It was 
natural that men might be eager 
to communicate the extraordinary 
event to their friends. 

The dreadful intelligence spread 
with amazing rapidity, and before 
six o’cloek the crowd collected on 
the outside was so great, that it 
was deemed prudent to close the 


doors of Westminster-hall, as well’ 


as to plant constables at all the ea- 
trances, to prevent a concourse 
within the passages of the house, 
Ingress was denied to all persons 
but members and witnesses, The 
multitude kept augmenting every 
minute, and at length it was re 
solved, in order to ensure trai 
quillity and to produce a disper 
sion of the mob, that the horse- 
guards should be called out. They 
accordingly left their quarters, 
paraded in Old and New Palace- 
yard, and in St. Margaret’s 
Parliament-street until a late hour. 
The gates of St, James’s Park were 
closed about eight ogy as 
- awa 
the foot-guards were a 
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sew militia, as well as se- 
at) bodies of saga eyo 
ad o1 rve the peace o 
sae cvopoks ; and they all mus- 
tered with an alacrity that did them 
phighest honour. 
ys the whole of the exami- 
sation the assassin maintained the 
utmost composure. He said he had 
for more than a fortnight watched 
for a favourable opportunity of ef- 
his purpose; that he had 
for justice in vain; that 
he had made application to every 
likely to procure him re- 
Se; and that he had been at 
driven to despair, by being 
<a the public offices that he 
might do his worst.—“I have 
obeyed them—I have done my 
worst, and I rejoice in the deed.” 
Not the slightest symptom of re- 
Morse appeared in the wretch, not- 
Withstanding the universal horror 
which his atrocity had produced on 
all that surrounded him. 

Mrs. Perceval was on a visit to 
the honourable Mrs. Ryder, lady 
of the right honourable the secre- 
tary of state for the home depart- 
ment, at his house in Great George- 
sreet, Westminster, when the sad 
catastrophe happened, and was ap- 

ed of it on her return to 

ing-street. Mrs. Perceval 
aie tae 2 12 in number, 
ae plunged into inexpressible grief, 
a is lord Arden, his Whe cy 
Every window of the house was 
immediately closed, but the street 


was d with the populace 
sll midnighe. d 


‘The environs of Parliament-street 
‘alace-yard were rendered al- 
Most impassable by the pressure of 
crowd, notwithstanding the vi- 
As the police officers, 
inet council was summon- 
td, and the departure of the post 
was delayed till dispatches could 


be made out, and instructions 
pared for the civil and military au- 
thorities in every part of the united 
kingdom, in order that seasonable 
steps may be taken for preserving 
the peace throughout the country, 
—and particularly in those districts 
where an inflamed and infatuated 
multitude have committed the most 
savage barbarities. We have every 
reason to believe that the measures 
taken will be effectual; as the mi- 
litary power in the disturbed coun. 
ties is intrusted to a most vigorous 
and yet humane officer, the ho- 
nourable general Maitland, in whose 
sagacity, firmness, and exertions, 
the public may have the mosten- 
tire confidence. —The earl of Derby 
and earl of Stamford have also 
left town for their respective coun 
ties, to exert their authority as 
lords lieutenants, to restore tran- 
quillity. 

The committee concluded their 
examination ofthe assassin at half 
after nine o’clock; and a notice 
was sent to Mr. Newman, the 
keeper of Newgate, to prepare for 
the reception of the delinquent, 
Mr. Sheriff Heygate went himself 
to Newgate, and gave particular 
directions, that the murderer, when 
received into the gaol, should be 
watched in such a way as to pre. 
vent the possibility of his perpe- 
trating suicide. 

The cabinet council sat to a late 
hour, and between twelve and one 
o’clock this morning Bellingham 
was conveyed under a strong escort 
of dragoon guards, in a coach, to 
Wewrate, 

The commitment was signed by 
Michael Angelo Taylor, esq. who 
accompanied him in the coach to 


Newgate, attended by Mr. Ross, 
one of his majesty’s ee 
and two officers of the police. 

troop of horse was under the com. 
mand 
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of colonel Barton: the ca- 
did not arrive at Newgate 
o'clock, and by orders of 
cabinet council two men were 
to sit up in the cell with 
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CORONER'S INQUEST. 


The body of Mr. Perceval’ was 
removed from the ce re house 
daring Monday night to his own 
in Downing-street ; and yesterday 
morning, at eleven, a most re- 
spectable jury was summoned to 
attend r%, Gull, ésq. coroner for 
Westminster, at holesets of Fran- 
cis Dukes, the sign of the Rose and 
Crotyn, in Downing-street. After 
taking a view of the body, the fol- 
lowing witnesses were examined :— 

Henry Burgess, of Curzon-street, 
Mayfair, solicitor, being sworn, 
saith: Yesterday afternoon, about 
five, I was attending in the lobby 
of the house of commons, near the 
door-keeper’s seat; I heard the re- 
port of a pistol apparently as if fired 
at the entrance of the lobby; in less 
than half a minute I saw a gentle. 
man coming forward towards the 
door of the house, staggering ; and 
at the same time I heard a cry of 
“ Murder, murder!” This gentle- 
man had his hand on his breast, and 
exclaimed * Oh !”’ faintly, and fell 
forward on his face. I heard a 


ery, “That is the person,” pointing ‘ 


to the seat near the fire-place; on 
which I sprang forward to the seat, 
and there I observed a man in ex- 
treme agitation sitting on the seat, 
‘and one or two others on his right. 
I immediately looked at his hands, 
and observed a small pistol either 
under his left hand or close by it: 
I immediately seized the pistol, and 
asked him what could induce him 
todo such a deed or act: he imme- 
diately replied, “Want of redress of 
grievance, and a refusal by govern- 
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ment,” or words to that effect, I 
immediately said to him, « Haye 


you another pistol?” He ren) 
“Yes,” T asked him f it was weg 
ed; and he replied, “ Yes.” 7 
then took several articles out of his 
waistcoat pockets; and some one 
took from his person the pistol which 
he before told me was loaded, "The 
pistol which I took from him was 
warm, at least so fir as a small 
pistol usually is when recently fired 
off. In the course of the afternoon; | 
believe, I was the first person exa- 
mined ; and when my evidence was 
read to me, in the presence of the 

risoner, on his bemg asked if he 

ad any remarks to make, or wotds 
to that effect, he replied, “ I think 
Mr. Burgess’s statement is correct; 
only I wish to observe, that instead 
of my hand being upon or near the 
prstol, I think he took it out of my 
hand,’”? or words to that effect, 
When I first saw the prisoner he 
was greatly agitated; but by the 
time I was examined that agitation 
had subsided, and he appeared to 
me to be perfectly calm. 

Henry Buaesss. 
General Isaac Gascoyne, member 

for Liverpool, of Hertfordestreet, 
Mayfair, sworn. About a quarter 
after five o’clock yesterday I was 
writing a letter in the committee. 
room; I heard the report of a pis 
tol shot, and jumped up, exclaim. 
ing that it was the report of a pis 
tol. I went down stairs; I sawa 
number cf people standing about, 
and a person pointed out a mam to 
me sitting on the bench by the fire- 
side; the person saying, That is the 
man who fired the pistol ; I sprang 
upon him, and grasped him by the 
breast and neck; I perceived bim 
raising his left hand with a pistotta 
it; I let zo my hold, and serzed his 
wrist- with both my hands, 
tWisted his arm round with peed 
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“feet be séeined to have little hold“ posed ; and Gefire hhe went to New. 
of the 


: I desired a 









itrWas impossible he could 
| ae: he replied; “ Fam the pér- 
40 who shot Mr. Perceval, and I 
omy myself.” I took him to 
body of the house of commons, 
qnd délivered him into the custody 
of the messengers. F saw him 
in the prison-room béfore 

Lever lost sight of him. ‘The de- 
got farther states, that the pri. 
sonér Bellingham called upon him 
in Hertford-street, Mayfair, about 
three weeks ago, and he had a 
convérsation with him of nearly an 
hour, though he knew nothing of 
thé prisoner, nor the prisonér of 
chim. He stated that he had claims 
on parliament, and asked for my 
compo assistance, he having 
dmerchant at Liverpool, He 
fpresented having suffered at St. 
, » urider a false arrest, 

for miany months : and that' he ap- 
to the then resident ambassa- 

fot redress, but without effect. 
He stated that he had lost many 
»and wished me to bring the 
before parliament; but I 

did not think his cas¢ required my 
in that way, and re- 

him to memotialise the 

He left Liverpool four 

years ago,and only had been there 
two } During this conversa- 
tion he was as calm and as collected 
any man could be, and had not 
the least appearance of a person ins 
Sine, He was much agitated yes- 
feeyihhen he (the general) seized 

but before he was exami 


1 
bythe comm 
B19 es he was more - 


gate last 
In 


night 
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he was quite Calm 


Isdac GascoYwa: 
Hume, esq. Gloucester. 


-square, member of 
eymouth, being 


sworn, saith =] was sitting in the 
house of commons yesterday evefi- 
ing, a few tifidted after five, whén 
I heard thé report of a pistol, ‘and 
an immediate bustlé of noise} F 

the house, and went into the lobby, 
immediately towards the fire plate, 
where the crowd was; I saw a mah 
sitting on the bench, who has in my 
ptesénce declared his name to 


¢ by to take thé pistol from s 
“bis uhich was done: TF took joseph 
pers frovtt his potket; and tied ‘place, Portma 
fiemup: he appeared to be drag: parliament for 
from my hold, but I kept him 
ds, vl. delivered the papers to 
Mp. Home; and then told the pri- 


John Bellingham: He a 
be forcibly pulled on evéry side 
the by-standers; appéared to 


to 


wil 


fer considerably from the force nséd 
by such by-standers; appeared con. 
siderably agitated, and in the att 
of disengaging his hatid from thé 


rson who 


grasped it severely. I 


seized his left arm at the moment 
that general Gascoyne was pullin 
from the person of the prisoner 
bundle of papers: otie of thé séiies 


tal’s hands being o¢¢ 
the prisoner; I 


seize 


d 


old oF the 


papers from the pénéral’s right 
hand, inférmitig him that I would 
take care of them. I still rétainéd 
hold of the prisoner, atid saw # pers 
son in the act of pulling from abotit 
the waist of the prisoner a 

pocket steel] pistol, which he imnié< 
diately examined, and found priihe 
éd; I desired that pers6n to take 
care of it; and, on subséquent ex- 
amination, I found that same pistol 
to contain a ball and powder:f 
held the prisoner, and assistéd té 
conduct him to the bar of the horse. 


of commons, where, I qtitted 


my 


hold, leaving him in the custody of 
two servants of thé hotsé, as di- 
rected by the speaker. The - 


er having directed the priso 


conducted 


to Be 


to the prisomrooin, and 
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all members who had witnessed any 
_ part ofthe tofollow, I ac- 
-them, and attended the 
examination of witnesses for about 
an hour: the agitation under which 
the prisoner seemed at first, ap- 
“peared to me gradually to subside ; 
and by the time the first deposition 
was taken he was able to answer, 
and to speak distinctly and calmly. 
"The magistrate, Mr. Michael An- 
gelo Taylor, told him, it was his 
uty to caution him not to answer 
any thing that might criminate him- 
self. He answered, that he was 
obliged to the magistrate, but that 
he would use his own discretion. 
On the evidence of Mr. Burgess 
ing read to him, he stated, that 
he thought there rs be a little 
inaccuracy in the evidence given by 
Mr. in stating that the 
pistol, first seen by him, lay 
near to his (the prisoner’s) hand; 
whereas, if his recollection served 
him well, his hand was either upon 
the pistol, or that he gras it. 
During the time I remained there, 
after he ee heard ar! eg 9 = 
positions over to him, he either 
assented to their correctness, or 
pointed out wherein he thought there 
was any ce, observing par- 
ticularly oni the evidence of general 
Gascoyne, that he could not posi- 
tively correct the exact words, as 
the general wonld materially be 
less agitated than he was at that 
time ; or words to that effect. On 
the whole, I do consider that he 
was perfectly sanc, making « litile 
allowance for the agitation of the 
moment, Josern Hume. 
William Smith, esq. Park-street, 
Westminster, member fur Norwich, 
sworn.—He deposed as follows : 
a Bveo'ciock, eed 
the lobby to go to wees of 
tommoans, I stopped to speak to a 
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tleman about the centre of the 
y, and while in conversation 
with him, I heard the report of a 
erg _ 1 immediate] + turned my 
ad, and observed some converse. 
tion at the end of the room. Seve. 
- voices called out to shut the 
oor toprevent any Nn escaping, 
There might Mesicy on preeeee 
the lobby from 30 to 40 persons, 
In an instant 1 observed a 
rush from the cluster of mabe 
were standing about the door, and 
come staggering towards me; he 
reached about the spot where I was 
first standing, and then fell on his 
face on the floor. I walked roand 
him, not immediately recognising 
his person 3 and not supposing be 
was mortally wounded, but observ. 
ing he did not stir, I stooped down 
to assist him, and on raising his 
head I perceived him to be Mr. 
Perceval. I then requested the a» 
sistance of a gentleman who was 
standing close to the body, and we 
carried him between us into the 
speaker’s secretary’s room. We 


set him ona table, he resting on our . 


arms, I ter barlocts gu 
speechless’ but ectly sense 
and blood came from his mouth, 
His pulse in a few minutes ceased, 
aud he soon died. I think he was 
quite dead when Mr. Lynn, the 
surgeon, came. He died in less 
than a quarter of an hour. The 
body was afterwards deposited im 
the speaker's drawing-toom. [am 
quite incapable of giving any eve 
dence of the person who 
this horrid murder. 
Wittram Sutra, 

William Lynn, of Con 
street, Westminster, s s 
—I wasseut for ecnerday afieitOee 
soon alter ave o'clock. ° reach. 
ing the spéaker’s .secretary’s TOOmy 
I Eaad Mr. Perceval supported 


(udgealeneny babooy ma 


ee ee ee eee Eee ee lOO le lt. iw} yr 
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ea.and partly of ann nw a 
ganding by, his shirt and waite 
: were bloody : and on ex- 
amining the body, I found a wound 
on the skin about over the fourth 
gn the left side, near the breast- 
: Tags wound so — appear 
a large pistol- aving 
eae! On. examining his pulse, 
found he was quite dead: I then 
pased.a-probe, to ascertain the di- 
rection of the ball, and found ane 
passed obliquely downwards and in- 
wards in the direction of the heart. 
The wound was at leas: three inches 
and I have no doubt but it 
ganstd his death. W. Lrwn. 
Verdict of Wiiful murder against 
John Bellin ham,alias Ballingham. 
gna : 
‘Theifoilowing letter was yester 
day morning. sent by Bellingham 
fiom his cell in Newgate to Mrs. 
Roberts, No. 9, New Millman-street; 
the lady at whose house he lodged. 
ae Luesday morning, Old Bailey. 
Mapam, 
Vesterday midnight I was escort- 
ad.to this neighbourhood by a noble 
of light horse, and deliveted 
imto the. care of Mr. Newman (by 
Mr. Taylor the magistrate and 
+) as pane prisoner of the 
+ ‘Kor eight years | have 
Fo my mind so tranquil as 
smee this melancholy but necessary 
Catastrophe ; as the merits or deme- 
rits of ates case must be res 
olded in a criminal court 
f justice, to ascertain. the guilty 
ap by a jury of my country, I 
to request the favour of you to 
tend me three or four shirts, some 
ts, handkerchiets, night-capss 
moe prem my drawers, 
together with comb, soap, tooth. 
brush, -with any other trifle. that 
Presents itself which you think I 
a eccasion for, and inclose 
bey ™m my leather trunk, and-the 
Please to send sealed, per bear. 
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er:—-also my great-caat, flannel 
gown, and black waistcoat ; which 
will much oblige, 
| Dear madam, | 
Your very obedient servant, ». 
Joun Bervinguame 
- To the above please to add the 

Prayer Book, 

To Mrs. Roberts, th 

The following is a memorial, and 
two letters sent lately by this man 
to the members of parliament. 


CIRCULAR TOTHE MEMBERS OF PAR« 
LIAMENT, INCLOSING THE TWO 
LETTERS NUMBERED | and 2, 


Sir—Having suffered in a most 
unprecedented mantier, for a period 
of six yéars, in Russia; on my retura 
two years ago 1 made a represen 
tation of the case to the various 
departments of his. majesty’s gos 
vernmenty and in January last [ 
applied for redress, by petition, to 
his royal highness the prince regent, 
who was graciously pleased to refer 
the affair to his majesty’s most.hos 
nourable privy couuctl.—(See letter 
No. 1,)—The council declined to 
act in the business; upon which. 
requested an official copy of.their 
lordships’ decision, and was. answer 
ed by the clerk of the couned, at 
could not be complied with; . In 
consequence, f renewed my applica- 
tion to his royal highness the prince 
regent,iccompanied by the inclosed. 
petition to the house of commonsy 
praying his royal highness, that.as 
the ailair is purely natioraly be. 
would be graciously pleased, to.dim: 
rect.my complaint to be laid before: 
parliament—to whieh petition E res 
ceived the answer No, 2. 

Having borne. the weight. of 
this unhappy affair abrodd, for a 
series of yeais, in a manifold;way- 
on my return home I had the-mor« . 
tification to find my affairs gone to. 
ruin—my property sold up—my 
(F 2) family 
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family distracted, and suffering in 
the most severe manner by the ine- 
vitable ruinous consequences of my 
detention—and for the preceding 
two years they had not been able to 
ascertain whether I was alive or 
dead. Since my return I have not 
only been bereaved of a further pro- 
perty (bequeathed in my absence), 
to make good the consequences of 
this business, but am now consider- 
ably involved——so fatal has it 
proved, Thus cireumstanced, I 
trust I shall be pardoned in address- 
ing the house of commons individu- 
ally, in the hope that, on the behalf 
of national justice, some member 
will do me the favour to bring for- 
ward my said just petition—as com- 
mon justice is all I solicit, and what 
every one will agree I ought to 
have, more especially as my suffer- 
ings for the last eight years have 
been almost too great for human 
nature to sustain. 

In soliciting your kind aid, I beg 
to be understood, that it is far from 
my intention, by this address, to 
complain of any party whatever, 
being convinced that in no country 
upon earth is justice so purely ad. 
ministered as in this; and justice I 
am sure I shall have, so soon as the 
affair is known to the tribunal where 
alone it can be taken proper cogni- 
zance of, 

With assurance that my sole wish 
is fo obtain what is right, without 
prejudice to any individual, I have 
the honoun to be, sir, your very 
humble and obedient servant, 

‘Joun Bertincuam, 
No. 9, New Millman-strect, 
March 12, 1812. 
(Copy—No. 1.) 
Whitehall, Feb. 18,1812. 

Sir—lI am directed by Mr. secre. 
tary Ryder to acquaint you that 
your petition to his royal highness 
the prince regent has been referred, 
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by the command of his royal high. 
ness, for the consideration of the 
lords of his majesty’s most honour. 
able privy council, 
am, sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
J. Beckerr. 
Joun Beriuxcuam, esq, 
(Copy——No., 2.) 
Whitehall, March 9, 18) 2. 

Sir—I am directed by Mr. secre. 
tary Ryder to acquaint you, that 
your petition to his royal highness 
the ere regent, praying that he 
would be pleased to order your me. 
morial therein enclosed, addressed 
to the house of commons, to be 
brought before parliament, has been 
laid before his royal highness, and 
that he was not pleased to signify 
any command thereupon. 

Your memorial to the house of 
commons is accordingly herewith 
returned, I am, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

J. Becxetr. 
Joun BeriinGuam, esq. 


TRIAL OF JOHN BELLINGHAM, 


15. About 10 o'clock sir J. Mans- 
field, accompanied by Mr. justice 
Grose, baron Graham, and the re- 
corder, took their seats on each side 
of the lord mayor; and immediately 
the prisoner, who appeared calm 
and collected, was produced, and 
placed at the bar. The counsel for 
the prosecution were, the attorney- 
general, Messrs, Garrow, Abbott, 
Knapp, and Gurney. ‘The counsel 
for the prisoner were Messrs. Alley 
and Reynolds. Mr, Garrow called 
ou the prisoner to plead; which 
Mr. Alley opposed, stating that he 
ought not to plead, being insane. 
The court observed that he had 10 
right to counsel till he pleaded. 
The prisoner complai 
prosecutors meray ~ the a 

$s ce. 
necessary for defen Pra 
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declared that copies of those papers 
had been tendered tohim. Mr, Al- 
ley read an afhdavitoi Anne Biller, 
stating in direct terms the insanity 
of the prisoner, which was known to 
several witnesses at Liverpool and 
elsewhere. He appealed to the jus- 
tice and humanity of the court, to 
let the trial stand over tll they 
could be subpoenaed toappear. The 
attorney-general observed that there 
were no grounds for such an appeal 
=the prisoner had resided some 
time in London, and was known by 
many persons to possess a mascu- 
line understanding, which his ad- 
dress would sufficiently evince. Sir 
J. Mansfield said, that as to the re- 
cent condition of the prisoner’s 
mind, the affidavits were silent; 
and the question was, whether he 
was of sane mind at the time of 
committing the crime, He should 
refuse the application for postpone. 
ment—The jury were then sworn ; 
and the attorney-general, in stating 
the circumstances of the murdér, 
said, that the crime had-been per- 

ated against a man who, if suf- 
ficient life had been allowed him 
after he had received his death- 
wound, would haye employed it in 
breathing a prayer to Heaven for 
the forgiveness of his murderer. 
The prisoner, in consequence of al- 
leged injustice in Russia, where the 
British consul and ambassador had 
inefectually interposed in his be- 
half, thought himself entitled to 

; from ministers, who, after ex- 
ammation, decided that his claim 
Was inadmissible. From the mo- 
ment that he found ministers ad- 
verse to his application, he began to 
make preparations for the horrible 
Catastrophe that ensued. He pro- 
vided himself with pistols; and, 
that all might be ready, he added 
to the dress he wore a pocket at 
mach side to hold the murderous ine 
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struments, and, posting himself at 
the door of the lobby of the house 
of commons, deliberately awaited 
the arrival of his victim. The 
learned gentleman then quoted the 
cases of the King v. Arnold, and 
the hing v. earl Ferrers, to prove 
that though a person be insane from 
his childhood, yet if he be capable 
of distinguishing right from wro 

when committing the crime, he 1s 
criminally answerable, In the case 
of Arnold, indicted for shooting at 
lord Onslow, he was proved to be 
insane from his childhood, but the 
preparations he made for the mur- 
der constituted the crime. On the 
trial of earl Ferrers for shooting his 
steward, it was proved that many 
of his relations had died insane ; 
that he had committed many extra- 
vagant acts—that his Pas. even 
intended to take out a commission 
of lunacy against him ; but he was 
believed to be sane at the moment 
of loading his pistols, &c. and his 
conviction followed. In the pre 
sent case the prisoner appeared pete 
tectly competent to manage his af- 
fairs, and was even intrusted to 
transact those of others; and, ex- 
cepting the act for which he was 
arraigned, all his conduct appeared 
perfectly rational, The learned 
gentleman then called Mr, W. 
Smith, Mr. Lynn, surgeon, Mr. H. 
Burgess, and genera] Gascoyne, to 
prove the fact of Mr. Percevab 
having been murdered ‘by the pri- 
soner, and the identity of the latter; 
but their testimony was the sameas 
on the coroner’s inquest (see p. 80.) 
~~J.'Taylor, of North-place, Gray’ se 
inn-lane, tailor, proved his bemg 
employed by the prisoner to make 
him a side pocket in his coat, withe 
in the breast, on the left side, so that 
he could conveniently get at it with 
his right hand—the pocket was die 
rected to be of a very. particulag 


(F 3) depth 
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depth. This coat the prisoner had 
on when he committed the murder, 
and he was seen, previous]: to the 
act, by Mr. V. Dowling, J. Norris, 
and Vickery, with his hand in his 
side pocket, waiting with anxiety 
near the outer lobby door for the 
arrival of some person. He was 
within arm's length of all that en- 
tered. 
THE DEFENCE. 

The prisoner, having obtained the 
papers taken from him on Monday, 
addressed the court, for nearly two 
hours, in a collected and Avent 
manner, He denied any moiives 
of personal enmity to Mr. Perceval, 
but said a denial of justice had 
obliged him to take redress into his 
own hands. He wuuld now unfold 
a scene of iniquity connected with 
his affairs: he then went into a de- 
tail of his sufferings for the last 
eight years, from which we collect 
that he was suspected of having sent 
intelligence to Lloyd's, that a ship 
had been unfairly wrecked in the 
White Sea, in consequence of which 
the underwriters refused to pay the 
insurance ; that he was therefore 
subjected to an unmerited persecu- 
tion ia Russia ; that he was impri- 
soned at Archangel, but being af- 
terwards released, he was sent to 
Petersburg, when he made his com- 
‘epee to the Russian government, 

ut was again, on a false charge of 
debt, thrown into prison; that he 
applied to lord Leveson Gower, 
who afforded him no assistance, but 
that he was marched past his house 
daily wjth common malefactors ; 
that he again represented his di- 
stress to his lordship, but was treat- 
ed with neglect, though, in an affair 
ag cnly two roubles for pi- 
lotage, his lordship four times 
brought it before the emperor ; that 
bis wife, only twenty years of age, 
with an infant jn arms, and 
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pregnant, was at this time « bliged 
to make the voyage to England 
unprotected. Here the prisoner 
burst into tears, exclaiminz, “ Lord 
Gower saw and permitted so much 
misery. Oh, my God, what must 
his heart be made of ! Gentlemen, 
I appeal to you as men, as fathers, 
as christians, if I had not cause of 
complaint!” After he had reco. 
vered himself, the prisoner said, he 
was kept in a miserable condition 
for six years, bandied from prison 
to prison; at length, through the 
interference of a benevolent Rus. 
siau, and when he was deseited hy 
his Britannic mujesty's representa, 
tives, he obtained a vevisal of the 
corrupt proceedings against him; 
but could procure no pécuniary 
compensation, He regretted that 
lord Leveson Gower had not fallen 
by his hand instead of Mr. Perceval. 
(A murmur of disapprobation in the 
court.) Considering his treatment 
a national affair, he had applied ta 
ministers, and had, for the purpose 
of evasion, been referred from one 
to another, until he gave notice at 
Bow-street that he would take jus: 
tice into his own hands; when he 
was told he might do his worst. 
He had presented petitions to the 
prince regent,—Ue was obliged to 
the attorney-general and the court 
for setting aside the plea of his m- 
sanity urged by his counsel, and 
could assure them, whcnever he 
should appear before the tribunal 
of God, - should be adjudged m- 
nocent of the wilful murder of Mr. 
Perceval. ‘That he perished by his 
hand he admitted; but co consti 
tute felony, there must be malice 
propense—-the wilful intenuon,— 
which had not been proved. In 
this case he had been robbed of his 
property, his family ruined, and his 
mind tortured through the aes 
, . re wa 
of government agents; an en 
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now to answer with his life, because 
Mr. Perceval chose to patronize im- 
gity,and refused him redress. He 
would sooner suffer five hundred 
deaths than undergo again what he 
had done for the last eight years ; 
and concluded by saying, “If Tam 
destined to sacrifice my life, I shall 
meet my doom with conscious 
tranquillity ; I shall look forward 
to itas the weary traveller looks for 
the promised inn, where he may 
se his wearied frame, after en- 
during the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. Gentlemen, it will now re- 
main between God and your con- 
stiences as to what your verdict 
will be.” 

The prisoner’s witnesses were 
then called: Anne Billett {who ap- 
peared deeply affected) said, that 
she came up voluntarily from 
Southampton, upon reading an ac- 
count in the papers of Mr. Perce- 
val’s assassination ; knew the pri- 
soner from childhood ; his wife and 
children reside at Liverpool ; his fa- 
ther died insane in Tichfield-street, 
Oxford-road, Had not seen the 
onan for the last twelve months ; 

lieved him to be deranged when 
he spoke of his affairs ; never knew 
him to be under medical care.— 
Mary Clarke had known the pri- 
souer since he came from Russia ; 
believed him to be insane; never 
knew him to be under restraint. — 
Mary Fidges, his landlady’s (Mrs, 
Roberts’) servant, in Millman-street, 
deposed that he had lived two 
months at her mistréss’s, was very 
orderly, kept remarkably regular 

urs, and went to the lonndling 
twice last Sunday with her mistress, 
evidence here closed; and sir 

J. Mansfield, having recapitulated 
ce, said that nota single 

t was adduced to prove that the 

ter was disordered in his mind. 
jery withdrew, and returned 
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in ten minutes, with a verdict of 


Guilty ; when sentence of death was 
passed on him by the recorder in 
these impressive words : 

* Prisoner at the bar, you have 
been convicted, by a most attentive 
and merciful jury, of one of the 
most flagitious crimes human na- 
ture can perpetrate: wilful and de- 
liberate murder—a crime which ia 
all ages, and throughout all nations, 
hath justly been held in the highest 
derestation. Odious and abomi- 
nable as itis in the eyes of God and 
man, it presents itself in your case 
with every pessible feature of ag- 
gravation, The object of your 
blood-thirsty vengeance was ene 
dowed with every virtue that can 
adorn public and private life; whose 
suavity of manners and gentleness 
of deportment disarmed _ hostility 
of its rancour, and violence of its 
asperity. By his death you have 
deprived charity of one of its most 
sincere and active friends—religion 
of one of its firmest supports—do- 


mestic society of one of its happiest’ 


examples of endearment and felis 
city—and the country of one of its 
brightest ornaments—a man whose 
abilities and whose worth would 
probably have produced lasting 
benefits to this empire, and ulti- 
mate advantage to the world. 
Every part of your iniquitous con- 
duct is strongly impressed with 
the foulest character of atrocious 
guilt. In the midst of unarmed 


friends, when defenceless, except» 


in the consciousness of virtue, and 
confiding in that security which 
ought to surround every man in 


this christian country, on the very” 


point of fulfilling his public duty to 
his country, nay, when atthe very 


threshold of the sanctuary of its: 


laws, your infuriate hand commit+ 
ted this impious deed. To irdulge 
in any conjectures as to your M0« 
(F 4) tives 
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tives for this horrid act, would Jead 
me into an investigation of all that 
ig base and perfidious in the human 
heart. The more this dieadfully 
diabolical transaction is contem- 
plated, the more docs the mind re- 
coil from it with repulsive horror, 
For the sanguiuary nature of as- 
sassination is most abhorrent to 
man, inasmuch as it is calculated to 
render bravery useless, and cow- 


ardice predominant. Justly, there-. 


fore, does your crime merit the exe- 
cration of mankind. And the voice 
of God hath declared, that ‘he 
who sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ Publicly, 
therefore, must you expiate that 
crime, whereby you have so much 
afflicted and disgraced your indig- 
nant country. And I trust that 
the example of your ignominious 
fate may duly operate to deter 
all others from the repetition of a 
crime which must infallibly attract 
the vengeance of a justly offended 
Deity. A very very en time 
indeed remains for you to supplicate 
the throne of grace, for that mercy 
which public justice forbids you to 
expect im this world, | sincerely 
hope that the interval which has 
passed between the perpetration of 
your horrid crime and the present 
moment has not been unemployed 
in imploring pardon of the Al- 
mighty 5 and it is my most fervent 
wish that your prayers may, 
through the merits of our Redeem. 
er, find acceptance. It only re- 
mains for me to pass upon you the 
dreadful sentence of the law; which 
is, that you, John Bellingham, be 
taken to the place from whence you 
came; and that on Monday next 
you be conveyed to a place of 
execution, and there be hanged 
by the neck until you be dead; 
and that your body be afterwards 
dissected and anatomized. And 


on ae have mercy on your 

The prisoner, during the early 
part of the trial, requested and ob. 
tained a chair, and amused hiniself 
with the flowers on the bar. In 
delivering his defence, his manner 
was warm but unimpassioned, his 
delivery fluent ; and though he was 
occasionally much affected, and 
wept, he betrayed no embarrass. 
ment. At the conclusion he re. 
quested a glass of water, He re. 
ceived his sentence with the most 
profound awe, and was led out of 
court much affected with his dread. 
ful situation. The court listened to 
him throughout with great atten. 
tion. He wasa tall thin man, and 
indifferently dressed. ‘The mar- 
quis Wellesley, earl of Uxbridge, 
sir A. Paget, lord L. Gower, sir 
F. Burdett, &c. were subpeenaed by 
the prisoner, but not examined» 
The trial lasted eight hours. 

Dr. Ford, the ordinary of New, 
gate, made several visits to Belling: 
ham on Saturday and Sunday. He 
persisted in defending his crime; 
and on one occasion remarked, that 
“ life had been a weary pilgrimage 
to him, the bliss fleeting and illu- 
1 the misery peeaons and 
real; in laying it down he had no 
vain regrets to make,’’ About 1] 
on Sunday night, Mr, Butterworth 
bookseller, of Fleet-street, obtain 
access to him, accompanied by Mr, 
Newman: his object apperrs to 
have been, to interrogate him asan 
acquaintance, and pray with him, 
He asked him if any person was 
concerned with him in the murder j 
to which he answered, “ I do most 
solemnly declare there 1s not. 
The pistols he acknowledged he 
bought at Mr. Beckwith’s, in Fleet. 
street. Mr, Newman — art 
ed with pen and ink. Mr. Dat 
worth shortly after departed, and 
worth shortly after de ihngbam 
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ham wrote the following let- 
ter to ‘ie wife : 


« My blessed Mary, it rejoiced 
nd measure to hear you 
. sir to be well provided for. 
Jam sure the public at large will 
icipate in and mitigate your 
sorrows, I assure you, my love, 
my sincerest endeavours have ever 
heen directed to your welfare. As 
shal] not meet any more in this 
world, I sincerely hope we shall do 
soin the world to come, My bless- 
ing to the boys, with kind remem- 
brance to miss Stevens, for whom 
[have the greatest regard, in con- 
sequence of her uniform affection 
for them. With the purest of in- 
tentions it has always been my 
misfortune to be thwarted, mis- 
represented, and ill-used in life: 
but, however, we feel a happy 
of compensation in a 
seedy translation to life eternal. 
tis not possible to be more calm 
or placid than [ feel; and nine 
hours more will waft me to those 
happy shores where bliss is without 
alloy—Y our ever ailectionate 
“Jonwn BecLinGHAM. 

# Sunday nigbi, 11 o'clock. 

“Dr. Ford will forward you 
my watch, with a guinea and note. 
Once more, God be with you, my 
sweet Mary! The public sympa- 
thize much for me; but I have 
heen called upon to play an anxious 
tard in life,” 

Nothing, perhaps, can mark 
more strongly the state of the man’s 
mind than the following note writ- 
ten the same night at 14 o’clock. 

*Memorandum.—Twelve o’ clock 
srl lost my suit solely through 

conduct of my attorney and 
counsel, Mr. Alley*, in not bringing 
RY Witnesses forward (of whom 
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there were more than 20) : in con. 
sequence the judge took advantage 
of the circumstance, and I went of 
{on} the defence without having 
brought forward a single friend ; 
otherwise I must inevitablyhavebeen 
acquitted. J. Becuincuam.” 

He then asked for a crust of 
bread, lay down and slept an hour, 
put his hand in his pocket and gave 
the last shilling toa man named 
Walker, saying he wished it was a 
guinea for his kind attentions: he 
then lay down and slept until six 
on Monday morning. 


THE EXECUTION, 


About six Bellingham dressed 
himself with great composure, and 
read for half an hour in the prayer. 
book. Dr, Ford being announced, 
he shook him by the hand, and left 
his cell for the room allotted for the 
condemned criminals. After a few 
minvtes spent in prayer, the sacrae 
ment was administered to him: 
after this was ended, and both he 
and Dr. Ford had prayed fervently, 
the prisoner was informed that the 
sheriffs were ready, He answered 
in a firm tone, “ I am perfectly 
ready also,” The sheriffs and un- 
der-sheriffs, and their friends, then 
proceeded to the press-yard, and 
the prisoner was brought out. He 
descended into the yard with a firm: 
and intrepid pace, and looking up, 
he observed with great coolness, 
* Ah! it rains heavily!’ His face 
possessed the same character and 
colour as on Friday during his 
trial—-No emotions of fear or com- 
punction were visible—After he 
was liberated from his fetters, he 
returned into the room, when most 
of the spectators retired into an- 
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* The witnesses subpoenaed by Bellingham were not called by his solicitor and coun- 


who observed, that they could a 
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povernment, which no one disputed ; whi 


prove that he had preferred claims u 


a 
heir cress-examinations would prove tha, 


their belief, he was quite sane. Bellingham acquiesced in these prudent suggestions. 
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other adjoining, at the request of 
the lord mayor, who, with the 
sheriffs and five or six other persons, 
went into the room; when the fole 
lowing communication took place : 


HIS DYING DECLARATION. 


Mr. Sheriff Birch-—-“ The pub- 
lic mind, Mr. Bellingham, requires 
to be satisfied upon a most impor- 
tant point, whether any other per- 
son was in any degree connected 
with you in this dreadful deed, and 
whether it was perpetrated on any 
public ground *-—Bellingham, who 
stood very firmly, and who with an 
unaltered countenance attentively 
and respectfully listened to what 
was said, replied in a firm tone of 
voice, “Certainly not.’”? Some one 
observed to him, “ Then it was 
your own affair; it was from per- 
sonal resentment.” — Bellingham 
appeared hurt at the latter expres- 
sion ; and, after repeating the words 
* personal resentment” with an 
indignant or rather dignified tone, 
said, “ 1 bore no resentment to Mr. 
Perceval as a man; and, as a man, 
I am sorry for his fate. I was re- 
ferred from minister to minister, 
from office to office, and at length 
refused redress for my grievances. 
It was my own = sufferings that 
caused the melancholy event; and 
I hope it will be a warning to future 
ministers, to attend to the applica- 
uons and prayers of those who 
suffer by oppression. Had my 
petition been brought into parlia- 
ment, this catastrophe would not 
have happened. I am sorry for 
the sufferings I have caused to Mr. 
Perceval’s tamily and friends." 
Sheriff Heygate.— “ It would be 
right they should know you feel so 
much regret.” Bellingham.— 
“ You may communicate it, I wish 
them to know it.” Sheriff Hey- 
gate.——“* I hope you feel deep con- 
witien for the deed,” Upon which 
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the prisoner Segre. an attitude 
of consideruble dignity) said, « 
hope, sir, 1 feel as a man ought to 
do.” Sherif Hevpate.« You 
know, that to take away the life of 
a man unlawiully is a heinons 
crime.” Bellingham. The 
scriptures, you know, sir, say that,” 
—A gentleman pre<ent said, « J 
hope you have made your peace 
with God, and that by your re 
pentance you will meet the A} 
mighty witha pure soul.” 
Bellingham.—‘ No one can pre. 
sume to do that, sir. No mortal 
can be pure in his sight: only our 
Saviour went from this world inte 
his presence wit!s a pure spirit.” 
Here he seeiied desirous of quit. 
ting the room to meet his fate, and, 
turning to the sheriffs, with a mild 
but firm tone said, “ Gentlemen, 
I am quite ready ;” upon which 
the ordinary of Newgate looked at 
his watch and said, “ We have ten 
minutes more.”* The executioner 
bound his hands, during which he 
said to one of them, “ Do every 
thing properly, that I may nor 
suffer more than is necessary.” To 
another, ** Draw the cord tighter ; 
I wish not to have the power of 
offering resistance.” He ascended 
the scaffold with a cheerful coun 
tenance, and a confident and calm 
air: he looked about him a little 
rapidly ; but he had no air of 
triumph. Some of the mob huz 
zaed him, but it escaped his notice, 
On the cap being put over his face, 
which he at first objected to, but 
afterwards acquiesced in, he prayed 
fervently with Dr. Ford, adding 
in reply to an interrogatory, that 
« he thanked God for havmg ena 
bled him to meet his fate with 
much fortitude and resignation. 
The executioner then retired; 4 
perfect silence ensued ; the cloc 
struck eight ; and while it was strik- 
ing the seventh time, the ere 
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3nd Bellingham fervently praying, 
the supporters of the interna! square 
scaffold were struck away, 
aad Bellingham dropped! The 
body hung till nine o’clock, when it 
wasconveyed in a cart, and covered 
with'a sack, to St. Bartholomew’s 
besptal Bellingham, in all his 
conversations with Dr. Ford, glori- 
ed inthe act for which he suffered. 
He wound up all his answers by 
ing a hope, that the fate of 
Mr. Perceval would prove a warning 
tomen in power, not to neglect the 
claims of injured individuals ; and 
heexulted in the success of his ef- 
fosts to revenge his own injuries. 
Some of the public prints have ex- 
surprise that his letter to 
the magistrates of Bow-street did 
notexcite suspicion of his purpose, 
and occasion his arrest; but it was 
soambiguous, that we wonder not 
that his threat .of executing justice 
himself, was not interpreted to be 
by Assassination. ‘T'hen, the strange 
mediam through which :he called 
atiention (the Bow-street magi- 
es almost justify a be- 
lef of his insanity. ‘The following 
ertract will bear us out in the 
opinion: “ The purport of the 
present is, therefore, once more to 
solicit his majesty’s ministers, 
through your medium, to let what 
wnght and proper.be done in my 
imtanca, which is ali [ require, 
this reasonable request be 
finally denied, I shall then feel jus- 
Med iN executing justice myself 
which case ] Fall be ready * 
argue the merits of so reluctant a 
Measure with bis majesty’s attorney- 
general, whereyer and whenever I 
may be called upon soto do, In 
the of averting so abhorrent 
but compulsive an alternative, I 
honour to be, sirs, &c. 
“J. Bercincuam. 


“ . 
Tothe Mag iiraics of Boiy)-st, office”? 


PRIVATE MEMOIRSOF THE ASSASSIN, 


John Bellingham was a native of 
St. Neots in Sentnedoushion and 
was born about 177!. His father 
was a land surveyor and a ‘minias 
tnre painter: his mother was Eliza- 
beth Scarbrow, the daughter of a 
respectable country-gentleman, of 
St. Neots,in comfortable circume- 
stances, ‘They were married in 
1768 or 1769 in London, and had 
two children; their eldest, Mary, 
a dressemaker, and a well-disposed 
young woman, died unmarried 
John was their second child. The 
father purchased a house at St, 
Neots, and resided in 4t till about 
1775, when he returned to London, 
and lived in Tichfield-street. Ox- 
furd-street. In 1779 he discovered 
marks of mental derangement, and 
was placed in St. Luke’s hospital. 
At theend of atwelvemonth he re- 
turned home as incurable, and died 
soon afier, At the age of 14 the 
assassin was placed as an apprentice 
with Mr. Love, a jeweller, a man 
of excellent character, in White. 
chapel. Here he was first very 
perverse and troublesome, and at 
last ran away from his master. His 
mother’s sister, Mary, had married 
William Daw, esq. many years 
clerk of the king’s silver in the court 
of common ies His- mother’s 
property did not produce’ 56/. an- 
nually, and having two children to 
bring up, she could do but little 
for them; but Mr, Daw possessing 
a very good independent income, 
was continually pestered by the 
mother to do something for him. 
At length, in 1786, Mr. Daw ere 
pended money in fitting him out 
for the East Indies; and in the 
spring of 1787 he sailed:as a sub-: 
altern. in the service of the come 
pany, on board their ship the Hart- 
well, which, on her outward pas- 
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sage, was wrecked in the month of 
May off Bona Vista, one of the 
Cape de Verd islands. Being thus 
prevented pursuing the voyage, he 
was one .of those who got back to 
England. Mr. Daw, by his mis- 
fortune, not only lost all he had 
expended on his account, but felt 
himself again burthened with him; 
and, after much entreaty, he was 
induced to advance a pretty large 
sum, which enabled him to take 
the shop of a_ tin-plate-worker 
in Oxford-street. During his re- 
sidence here his house got on fire, 
not without suspicion falling on 
Bellingham himseli: the damage 
done was not great, but he took 
occasion to report that he had lost 
a great many bank-notes: this did 
not obtain any credit with Mr. 
Daw. In March 1794 he became 
bankrupt, and was gazetted of 
Oxford-street, tin-plate-worker. His 
creditors were not sufficiently satis- 
fied with either his report of the 
fire, or his conduct, to grant hima 
certificate, nor did he ever obtain 
one under this commission, It was 
after this period, and not till after, 
that he was received into a mer- 
chant’s counting-house, where he 
formed connexions; and his em- 

loyers were induced to commission 
him beyond seas, Archangel was 
his first and chief place of business, 
where he continued three years. 
Having formed a connexion with 
Mr. Dorbeker & Co, of Archangel, 
im the timber line, he returned to 
England, and entered into a con- 
tract with the merchants of Hull 
for the supply of timber, to the 
amount of 12,0002. for which bills 
were according ly accepted and paid, 
but produce to the value of 4000/. 
only was obtained. In the mean 
while his partner became bankrupt, 
the vessels returned in ballast, and 
Bellingham, whoremained in Hull, 





ce 22a 8 [May, 


was arrested and thrown iptops 
reanened to he 
o Archangel, and, ag 
appears by his memorial, was are 
rested for debt by one Solomon Van 
Briemen, and thrown into prison, 
where he remained many months, 
He accused the Russian judges of 
corruption, and claimed the 
tection of the English co 
lord L. Gower Soba ae 
British subject; but they, findi 
that his arrest was legal, ecg 
interfering. He afterwards re. 
paired to Engiand, full of com. 
plaints against the Russian govern. 
ment. It was im Ireland where he 
marned miss Mary-Anne Neville, 
daughter of Mr. John Neville, mer. 
chant and ship-broker, formerly of 
Newry, but now of Dublin. His 
mother died at Liverpool in 1803, 
His aunt, Mrs. Daw, who lived ia 
Brompton-row, and died in Decem- 
ber 1504, left, by will, 4007. to the 
assassin. He took up his abode at 
Liverpool, where he commenced 
business as an insurance broker; 
whilst his wife pursued that ofa 
milliner. He continued at inter- 
vals to present memorials to the 
British government, requiring to 
be indemnified for his losses, on the 
ground of his none a British sub- 
ject, and that he had suffered by 
the injustice of Russian individuals ; 
but was told that they could not 
interfere ; general Gascoye returned 
a similar answer to Bas ack 
of this kind. It is said that be 
would have shot Mr. Ryder, or lord 
Leveson Gower, had either of them 
resented themselves before him. 
lo sir W. Curtis he answered, “ I 
have been fourteen days m 
up my mind to the deed ; but never 
could accomplish it until this mo 
ment.” On the mormon ; 
assassination, he went with 4 
to the European museum; he pa : 
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with her between four and five, and 
went down immediately to the 
house of commons, without having 
dined, and with his pistols loaded, 
was so anxious not to be dis- 
mted by the a oe 
that after he had bought 
be pstols for which he gave four 
guineas, he went to Primrose Hill 
to try how they would go off.— 
Bellingham was a mere ad venturer: 
henever had any capital of his own ; 
and, when in Russia, drew upon 
British merchants for 10,000/. but 
never made any shipments. Ie 
lived upon ind:fferent terms with 
his wife, who still keeps a milliner’s 
shop in Liverpool, and is much re- 
d. He has been several 
times upon the point of separating 
from her ; and seldom visited her 
bet for the purpose of possessing 
himself of the little money she had 
med by her industry. He has 
three children. 

It has been stated that after the 
body of Bellingham was opened, 
the heart continued to perform its 
functions, or, in other words, to be 
dlive for four hours: after he was 
hid open. The expanding and ¢con- 
tracting powers continued percepti- 
ble tili one o’clock in the day—a 
proof of the steady, undismayed 
ebaracter which he preserved to the 
last gasp. It is said of some men, 
that the heart dies within them ; 
but, here, the energics remained 
when life was extinct. 


JONE. 


INSTALLATION, 


1, The splendid ceremony of in- 
g the twenty-three knights 
luttly added to the order of the 
Bath took place. Early in the 
Morting, the horse and foot guards 
. stations. About ten 
lock, the persons connected with 
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the ceremony met in the house of 
lords, and at eleven the procession 
commenced in the following order, 
under a temporary boarded cover. 
ing, matted, and bounded on each 
side by strong wooden railing: it 
extended from the door of the house 
of lords (prince’s chamber) to thé 
south-east door of the abbey ( Poet's 
Corner) :-—Four ushers, with wands 
ornamented with ribbands, ' Four 
drummers and _fifers, and eight 
trumpeters, in their full uniform. 
Esquires of the knights elect. 
Knights elect and the proxies of 
those who did not attend : the latter 
wore the surcoat, and were girt 
with the sword of the order: they 
carried the mantle on their right 
arms, and walked bare-headed. 
‘The esquires of the knights who 
had already received the honour of 
knighthood, wearing black velvet 
caps) The knights of the order, 
superbly dressed in their proper 
costume, and all wearing white 
satin hats ornamented with white 
plumes. Duke of York, grand 
master, followed by his aides-de- 
camp in full uniform. Then came 
several heralds and a party of 
javelin-men, by whom the proces- 
sicn was closed.—When the pro-« 
cession reached the chapel, the 
knights took their seats in their res 
spective stalls, and under their 
banners; the proxies and esquires 
in their proper places. They made 
profound obeisanees to the throne 
or stall set apart for the sovereign, 
and which (the prince regent hav- 
ing declined honouring the cere- 
monial with his presence) was of 
course vacant. Close to it was the 
staH of the duke of York, who, as 
acting grand master, presided om 
the occasion. The ceremony finish- 
ed, the procession returned in the 
same order in which they had ap- 


proached the abbey. The princesses 
Augusta 
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Augusta and Sophia, the princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and the duchess 
of York, after the ceremony, dined 
with the prince regent, in company 
with the dukes of Kent, Cumber- 
land, and Cambridge. The order 
of the Bath has, on this occasion, 
been extended to fifty kniglits, in- 
cluding the sovereign and the grand 
master. The following are the 
names of the new knights: right 
hon. sir Arthar Paget, earl Wel- 
lington, hon. sir George James 
Ludlow, sir Samuel Hood, bart. 
earl of Northesk, sir Richard John 
Strachan, bart., hon. sir A. Forres- 
ter Cochrane; sir John Stuart, 
count of Maida; sir Philip Fran- 
cis, sir G.:Hilario Barlow, bart. 
viscount Strangford, sir Richard 
Goodwin Keates, sir George Beck- 
with, sir David Baird, hon, sir John 
Hope, sir Brent Spencer, lord Co- 
chrane, sir John Cope Sherbrooke, 
sir Wm. Carr Beresford, lieutenant- 
ew Graham, lieutenant-general 

owland Hill, major-general sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, right hon. 
Henry Wellesley, ambassador in 
Spain. 

3. Letters from Barbadoes notice 
a very cxtraordinary phenomenon 
which occurred there on the Ist of 
May.—During the night of the 
SO:ch of April violent explosions, 
like thunder, but not so regular, 
were heard, with occasional flashes 
of lightning. ‘Tbe next morning 
at four o’clock the atmosphere was 
perfectly clear and light; but, at 
six, thick clouds had covered the 
horizon, from which issued, in tor- 
tents like rain, particles finer than 
sand, probably of volcanic matter ; 
and at eight it was as totally dark 
as it Was ever known in the most 
stormy night. This awful dark- 
ness continued till noon, but the 
dusty showers still fell at intervals 
ull seven in the evening. During 


UU und 


that time, it is calen : 
40,000ib. weight’ of ated ha 
mentioned dust fell within the s 

of every acre, greatly damagi 
the dwellings and plantations ; 
was so hot that it was apprehended 
it would have set the houses on fire 
Similar effects were experienced at 
the same time within 20 miles of 
Martinique by the ship Emma and 
the schooner Peggy, It is to befeared 
that some one - the neighbourin 
islands has experieiiced the dreadf 
effects of a volcanic eruption= 
N. b. We find that this awful visi. 
tation has been continued to the 
island of St. Vincent; the dam 
done is considerable, as will be seen 
by the following extract of a letter 
from St. Vincent, dated Ist May, 
received bythe ship John Campbell : 
“« Having been informed that you 
had not sailed from Grenada by the 
April fleet, 1 hasten to give you 
some account of a most alarmi 
circumstante, which — took place 
here Jast night and this morning. 
About sun-set, on Thursday even- 
ing, we observed an fmmense quan- 
tity of fire aid smoke to proceed 
from the volcano, and continued 
till one o’clock this morning, when 
2 most tremendous explosion took 
place, and continued till four, 
throwing up immense quantities of 
stones and ashes all over the island. 
On the estates in the vicinity of the 
mountains the ashes are said to be 
from two to three feet deep; that 
two ef the principal rivers have 
been dried up, and new ones formed; 
that many of the estates in that 
uarter have been much injured. 

ne white person and six negroes 
have been killed.” 

5. The special commisston for 
the trials of the. rioters at © 
was opened May 25, by judges 
Dallas and Burton. Their lord 
ships attended divine service on 

followmg 
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following day, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the shire hall, when, the 
inquest of the county being 
sworn, judge Dallas addressed the 
jury in an eloquent and im- 

ive speech, of which the fol- 
Cie is a sketch :-—“ Gentlemen 
ofthe jury—It is not my practice 
to trespass upon your lime with any 
desultory observations ; indeed, the 
| state of the calendar seldom 
requires any particular remarks. 
The present instance, however, is 
ene of an unusual nature—of a 
more complicated aspect in respect 
toguilt. It is not necessary for me 
to refer you to the scenes which 
have lately taken place amongst 
you. We now sit here under a 
ial commission, which his royal 
highness the prince regent, acting 
mthe name and on the behalf of 
his majesty, has been pleased to 
appoint, to investigate those dis- 


ul proceedings which have so 
Prsskaved the manufacturing 
districts of this and the neighbour- 
iag counties, and which demand a 
necessary and early example. ‘The 


* pumber of commitments for riots, 


which guilt ramifies into every pos- 
tble shape and form, is unpre- 
cedented and alarming. ‘Taken by 
itself, the act of riot classes but as 
a misdemeanour, to which the 
vanations of specific oflence have 
attached different decrees of punish- 
ment,” — His lordship here adverted 
to those peculiar passages in the 
lw books applicable to the present 
maqury, and proceeded to the fol- 
ing effect: —“ The offence of 
taking and administering an un- 
lawful oath or engagement, the 
ture has made capiial; it 
comes in the shape of a felony, and 
are put on the same footing as 
punishment. With respect to 
Purport cf an unlawful oath, I 
thall re Tyouto the statutes. It 
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is not necessary the express words 
of an engagement of this nature 
should be mentioned in an indict. 
ment. ‘The act of taking the oath 
constitutes the crime ; and even the 
person who, by compulsatory mea- 
sures, assents to such a covenant, i¢ 
held a participator in the crime, 
unless he make a declaration there. 
of to a magistrate within four days 
from the period when he assented 
to its purport. But, gentlemen, if 
on legal points you should find 
yourselves ata loss, I have to ree 
quest you willrefer tothe court, from 
whom you willreceive the iitforma- 
tion required. Several charges un- 
der the description of robbery will 
come under your cognizance ; and 
here, gentlemen, it may be neces- 
sary to put you in possession of the 
construction the law has put upon 
the word: An act of robbery must 
be proved to have been by force, 
or by putting in fear; and the in- 
vestigation of these points will be 
essentially necessary in the present 
special inquiry: but on this head 
no difficulty is likely to occur. Ie 
is not necessary, to constitute 2 
robbery, that actual personal vio- 
lence should be used ; expressions 
or threatening attitudes are equally 
within the meaning of the word. 
Dering the riots in Londcn, in 

780, a boy with a cockade in his 
hat knocked at a tradesman’s door, 
and when it was opened he accost« 
ed him—‘ God bless your honour, 
remember the poor mob,” The 
tradesman rebuked the boy, and’ 
turned him out; when the bey said’ 
he would go back and fetch their 
captain, meaning one of the leaders 
of the mob ; which he did, and the 
gentleman gave him half-a-crown. 
This was accounted robbery, the 
money being given under the iu 
fluence of fear; which the court 
held to be as decisive as if personal 
violetice 
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violence had been offered.” The 
learned judge here adverted, at 
some length, to the offence of bur- 
glary, and setting fire fo a house 
of premises, and céncludéd a most 
dloquent address in words to the 
following purport :—“ In obedience 
to what I feel my duty, and with 
these allusions to what the law is, 
I shall bring my observations to a 
conclusion, always relying, as [ 
now do, on thé discrimination, 
¢atition, and praise-worthy conduct 
of a Cheshire jury. I have per- 
formed my judicial duty, and I 
do not think it prudent or proper 
to proceed any further. On the 
feature of the cases for your 
¢onsideration, I have no reason to 
form any very pleasing conjectures. 
Distress, I fear, did not operate, as 
some would wish us to believe, 
The characteristics of the system of 
disturbance are of a very different 
colour. Hand-bills were printed, 
and circulatec in the manufacturing 
districts, holding out hopes to the 
disaffected, and threats to the well- 
disposed. A secret oath was ad- 
thinistered—the ctest and consolida- 
tion of conspiracy—all these denote 
the intrigues of wicked and de. 
signing men, to create riot and 
ialinjury. Justice has been for 

a while withheld ; but the law must 
now unfold its terrors, always re- 
tembering, as we shall, that con- 
fidence me consideration so neces- 
gary in its execution.””—The trials 
commenced on the 27th; when 
ames Renshaw, a weaver, from 
inslow, was indicted for a riot, 
with several others, at Etchells, 
wear Stockport, on the 15th of 
April, and obtaining from John 
Norris 2s., and from other persons 
money, dacon, bread, and cheese. 
Verdict—Not guilty. The follow. 
ing persons were found Guilty: E. 
ern and Nancy Hurst, tor ac. 





companying a large mob ¢ 
torre at Staley, belonging me 
uddersfield canal companf, and 
for breaking open and entering the 
same, and stealing and destroy} 
upwards of 1000 bushels of ml 
and meal. Thomas B 4 
collier, from Bredbury, for ing, 
in-company with several 
assembled at and entering the corg. 
mill of Jos. Clay, and burning aid 
carryirig away flour. Samuel Lease 
Thomas Etchells, and James Rat, 
cliffe, for rioting at the satne place, 
William Greenkua h, for a riot at 
Tintwistle; John Temple, for a 
burglary and robbery at Adding. 
ton. Foster Roach, Colin Linden; 
James Wilson, James Benrett, 
Richard Wood, Wm. Thompson, 
and James Tomlinson, fer unlaw: 
fully assembling togetherin Etchells, 
and by numbers and intimidatiog 
obtaining from J. Parker, esq. 74 
J. Torkington, J. Henshall, and 
R. Lowns, for rioting and robbing 
in Pownall Fee and tyall. Wm. 
Walker, dignified with the name of 
general Ludd, for a riot, and seizing 
our from Ralpk Booth at Gee 
Cross; James Erossland, for dé 
stroying machinery,and threatening 
the fife of Robert Thomiley, a ma 
nufacturer of cotton. [William 


Greenhough and Abraham Broad: 


bent, tried on the same indictment; 
ree eng John Haywood, thé 
or a riot at Tintwistle, 

1e special commission for 
county of Chester remains m force 
till August. 


FIRE &T PLYMOUTH DOCK. 


Plymouth, June 8. We are sorty 
to state, that this morning at 
o’clock a dreadful fire broke out 
in three places at once, m 
rope-house of the come dock-yare 
at ry ie bie Meee a 

teat fury for seve = 
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entirely consumed some of the ma- 
chinery and the roof of that noble 


° * ! , he > rte e 
buildiag ; but by the exertion of 


the different regiments in garrison, 
and dockyard men, it was at length 
t under with the assistance of the 
ponderous fire-engines of the dock. 
ard. As the wind blew hard at 
and the fire broke out en the 
weather side, in three places, and 
where neither fre nor candle nor 
Tight of any sort is ever used, there 
is no doubt of its having been per- 
petrated by some incendiary or 1n- 
cendiaries; and had it not been 
discovered providentially when it 
was, the vital interests of this coun- 
try might have been nearly destr: 'y- 
ed, as the opposite store-houses con- 
tained 1000 barrels of tar and 1000 
tons of hemp, Xc. and very large 
iles of heavy timber. The win- 
a of these store-houses were 
scorched; but by the timely and 
strenuous exertions of the troops 
and.all ranks of people the intend- 
ed mischief. was prevented. Va- 
nous conjectures are afloat as to 
the cause of this conflagration, but 
at present all is conjecture and sur- 
mise. 
Dock, June 8. This morning 
at tour o’clock a fire wus discover- 


/¢dinthe rope-house, near the cen- 


tre of the building. The alarm 
Wasimmediately given by the sen- 
tinels fring their muskets, and the 
admiral’s ship Salvador de! Mundo 
fiting her guns ; the dock-yard bell 
rung the alarm, and ina very short 
time the military appeared in great 
order, and gave every assistance in 
weir power: the artificers belong- 
ing to the dock-yard, and the ens 
gine from the laboratory, and 
others from Plymouth and Dock 
Were assembled, and played with 
tat force in every direction on 
fire, but without the desired 


ee” flames raged with such 


fury, and burnt with such rapidity 
north and south, that it almost 
consumed the whole of the builds 
ing, nor could a st »p be put to the 
flames until they had cut through 
and separated the building; which 
was done with great alacrity. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed 
on the artificers, soldiers, and sai- 
lors employed in extinguishing the 
flames, The seamen of the ships 
in the harbour behaved in a most 
exemplary manner, aided by their 
respective officers, amongst whom 
none appeared more conspicuous 
than our worthy admiral sir Ede 
ward Buller. 

8. Eight rioters who were cone 
victed at Lancaster, viz. J. Smith, 
T. Kerfoot, J. Fletcher, A. Charl- 
son, J. Howarth, J. Lee, T. Hoyle; 
and Hannah Smith, for stealing 
potatoes!!!! underwent their sens 
tence. While in conhnement, they 
manitested the greatest indifference 
and unconcern, but were at length 
brought to a sense of their condi- 
tion, and died penitent.—T' woof the 
rioters convicted at Chester, viz. 
‘Thompson and Temple, were also 
executed on the same day. 


REGULATION FOR GRANTING PENe 
SIONS TO OFFICERS OF HIS MAs 
JESTY’S LAND FORCES LOSING 
AN EYE OR A LIMB ON SERVICE. 


If an officer shall be wounded 
in action, and it shall appear upon 
an inspection made of him by the 
army medical board, at any period 
not sooner than a year and a day 
after the time when he was wound- 
ed, that he has in consequence of 
his wound lost a limb or an eye, 
or has totally lost the use of a limb, 
or that his wound has been equally 
prejudicial to his habit of body 
with the loss of a limb; such offi- 
cer shall be entitled to a pension, 
commencing from the expiration 
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of a year and a day after the time 
when he was wounded, and de- 
pending as to its amount upon the 
rank he held at that period, accord- 
ing to the scale annexed. This 
pension, being granted as a com- 

nsation for the injury sustained, 
1s to be held together with any 
other pay and allowances to which 
such officer may be otherwise en- 
titled, without any deduction on 
account thereof. 

Officers who shall have lost 
more than one limb or eye, shall 
be entitled to one pension for each 
eye or limb so lost. 

And as the pension is not to 
commence till the expiration of a 
year and a day from the date of 
the wound, it is to be independent 
of the allowance of a year’s pay, 
or the expenses attending the cure 
of wounds, granted under the ex- 
isting regulations. 

Applications for this pension are 
to be made in the same manner in 
which claims for the year’s pay 
are now made to the secretary at 
war ; and must always be accom- 
panied by the certificate of the ar- 
my medical board, if the officer 
applying ts at home, and by that 
of the principal medical officer on 
the station where he is, if the offi- 
cer is abroad. 

In the latter case, however, the 
officer must, as soon as he returns 
home, be inspected by the army 
medical board, and transmit their 
certificate to the secretary at war. 

All officers who mav have sus- 
tained such an injury as would 
entitle to this pension, by any 
wounds received since the com- 
mencement of hostilities inthe year 
2793, will, upon the production 
of the proper certificate from the 
army medical board, be allowed 
a pension proportioned, according 
to the scale, to the rank they held at 
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the time when wounded, :nd com. 
mencing from the 25th Dec. Ist}. 
This allowance will be ranted 
in general according to regimental 
rank; but In Cases in which, in con. 
sequence of their brevet rank, offi. 
cers shall have been employed at 
the time when they were wounded in 
discharge of duties superior to those 
attached totheirregimental commis 
sions, it will beg‘ven by brevet rank, 

Given at the War-oflice, this 20th 
day of June 1812. 

By command of his royal 
highness the prince regent, 
in the name and on the be. 
half of his majesty. 

(Signed) Paumersros, 

VOLCANO AT ST. VINCENT’S, 
29. The eruption ef the Sout. 
frier mountain in St. Vincents, on 
the 30th of April, after a lapse of 
nearly acentury, was preceded on 
the 27th at noon by a dreadful 
crash, with a severe concussion of 
the earth, a tremulous noise in the 
air, and a vast column of thick, 
black, ropy smoke, which mount 
ing to the sky showered dowa 
sand, with gritty celcined particles 
of earth and favilla mixed, on all 
below. At night a very consider 


able degree of ignition was obsete , 


ved on the lips of the crater. The 
same awful scene presented itself 
on Tuesday the 28th ; the fall of 
favilla and calcined pebbles sul 
increasing, and the column from the 


crater rising perpendicularly to an 


immense height, with a noise at 
intervals like the muttering of dhe 
stant thunder. On Wednesday the 
29th, the column shot up wi 
quicker motion, dilating as It rose 
like a balloon. At length, 0 
Thursday the 30th in the afternoon 
the noise became incessant, and fre 
sembled the approach ot thunder 


stil] nearer and nearer, with a ¥r 
bration 
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bration that affected the feelings 
aad hearing. ‘The Charraibs set- 
tled at Morne Ronde, at the foot 
of the Souffrier, abandoned their 
houses, with their live stock and 
thing they posse sed, and 


every 
town. 


fled precipttately towards 
The negroes became con! used, for- 
sook their work, looked up to the 
mountain, and, as it shook, trem- 
bled, with the dread of what they 
could neither understand or de- 
serbe—the birdsfell to the ground, 
overpowered with showers of fa- 
villa, unable to keep themselves on 
the wing—the cattle were starving 


! ' + 
of tood, as nota bi ide of 


ior Want by 
grass or a leaf was now to be found 
—the sea was much discoloured, 
but in no wis¢ uncommonly agi- 
ated. About four o’clock p> Ne 
the noise became more alarming, 
and just before sun-set the clouds 
reflected a bright copper colour, 
sittused with fire. Scarcely had 
the day closed, when the flaine 
burst at length pyramidically fron 
the crater, through the mass of 
smoke; the rolling of the thunder 
became more awful and deafening, 
electric flashes quickly succeeded, 
attended with loud clips and a 
great variety of lightning and elec- 
tric flashes; some forked zigzaz 
playing across the perpendicular 
column from the crater—others 
soning upwards from the mouth 
like rockets of the most dazzling 
lustremothers like shells with their 
Watliag fuses flying in different pa- 
rabolas, Shortly after 7 p. m. the 
Cuibtion Of lava broke out on the 
N. W. side. This immediately 
afier boiling over the orifice, and 
OWE asnort way, Was opposed 
by the acclivity of a higher point 
land, over which it was impeb 
led by the immense tide of liquetied 
me that drove it on, forming the 
Rgure V in grand illumination. 
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Sometimes, when the ebullition 
slackened, or was insufficient to 
urge it over the obstructing hill, it 
recoiled back, and then again rush- 
ed forward, impelled by fresh sup- 
plies, and scaling every obstacle, 
carrying rocks and woods together, 
in its course down the slope of the 
mountain, until it precipitated itself 
gown a vast ravine, 

Vast globular bodies of fire were 
seen projectd from the fiery fur- 
nace, and bursting fell back into it, 
or over it, on the surrounding 
bushes, which were instantly set 
in lames. About four hours from 
the lava boiling over the crater, it 
reached the seas About half past 
one, another stream of lava was 
seen descending to the eastward 
towards Rabacca. At this time 
the first earthquake was felt: this 
was followed by showers of cinders, 
that fell with the hissing noise of 
hail during two hours. At three 
o’elock a rolling on the roofs of the 
houses indicated a fall of stones, 
which soon thickened, and at 
length descended ina rain of interes 
mingled fre—the miserable 
groes flying from their huts were 
knocked down, or wounded, and 
many killed in the open air. See 
veral houses were set onfire. Had 
the stones that fell been proportion. 
ably heavy to their size, not a liv- 
ing creature could have escaped 
without death: but having undere 
gone a thorough fusion, they were 
divested of their natural gravity, 
and fell almost as light as pumex, 
though in some places as large as 
a man’s head. ‘This dreadful rain 
of stoney and fire lasved upwards 
of an hour, aud was again succeed- 
ed by cinders from three till ‘six in 
the morning. Earthquake followed 
earthquake almost momentarily; 
or rather the whole of this part of 
the island was ia a state of continued 

(G 2) oscillation ; 
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oscillation ;—not agitated byshocks, 
vertical or hdrizortal, but undu- 
luted like water shaken in a bow!. 
Darkness was ouly visible at 
eight o’clock in the morning: a 
chaotic gloom enveloped the moun- 
tain, and an impenetrable haze 
hung over the sea, with black slug- 
gish clouds of a sulphureous cast. 
The whole island was covered with 
favilla,. cinders, scoria, and bro- 
ken masses of volcanic matter. It 
was not until the afternoon that 
the muttering noise of the moun- 
tain sunk gradually into a solemn 
but suspicious silence. 
$0. As Mr. Burrows, a reputable 
farmer and hay-talesman, was 
coming to town, May 25, ina chaise 
from Harrow on the Hill, he was 
met about a quarter of a mile from 
hts own house, by another farmer, 
named Bowler, with whom he was 
acquainted, who levelled a blun- 
derbuss at him, and lodged five 
slugs in his head and body. Bow- 
ler then made off, and was not ap- 
rehended till June 6.—The fol- 
ivins testimony of. a blacksmith 
at Appleton gives the whole case ; 
Bowler, who its 70 years of Ages 
called at the smith’s shop, on horse- 
back, at five o’clock, on Saturday, 
May 30, accompanied by his grand- 


ae 
son, and produced a blunderbuss, 
which he asked leave to make the 


lock secure to go off, as he wanted 
to shoot amad dog. After he had 
done something to the lock, he left 
the piece in the shop, having de 
scribed it as being loaded, and 
walked by the side of the canal, 
- whilst his grandson led his horse 
about the road. After »walking 
there nearly two hours, he returned 
to the smith’s shop, when Burrows 
was approaching it, and having 
taken up the blunderbuss, he met 
him and presented it, when Burrows 
called out, “ For God’s sake don’t 
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shoot me,” and inclined his head 
upon his legs. The assassin, how. 
ever, pulled the trigger, and Bur. 
rows fell, when the former mounted 
his horse and rode off. On his first 
examination at Marlborough-sircer 
office, he confessed having dis. 
charged the blunderbuss, but said 
he was mad at the time; and to 
strengthen the assertion, he asked 
if a man in his senses would do 
such a thing, to be obliged after. 
wards to skulk about in the fields, 
without food,and be necessitated to 
drink ditch water. Mr. Burrows 
is. in.a fair way of recovery. Bow. 
ler has since becn fully committed 
to Cold Bath Fields prison. On 
the 25th instant, an inquisition was 
held before two commissioners of 
lunatics and a special jury ; when 
after examining Dr. Ainslie, Mr, 
Hiatt, surgeon at Ealing, Mr. 
Warburton ot Hackney, Mr. Webb, 
surgeon of the prison, Mr. Mit. 
chell, neighbours of Bowler, and 
Elizabeth Haydon, his housekeeper, 
who all agreed in declaring him 
insane,—arnd after a personal ex 
amination of Bowler himself,—they 
returned a verdict of Lunacy, and 
that he had been so from March 


. 


last. 


| 


JULY. 


3. J. Bowler (who is a farmer of 
considerable property, at Alperten, 
near Harrow) was indicted at the 
Old Bailey, under lord Ellen- 
borongh’s act, for maliciously dis- 
charging a loaded biunderbuss at 
Mr. Burrows, on the S0th of May 
last, and wounding him in the neck, 
at Alperton.—Mr. Pooley stated 
the case tothe jury. He was taken on 
the 15th of June. ‘The only motive 
assigned for the sanguinary pur 
pose of the prisoner was some dis 
pleasure the prosecutor had given 


him, in March, by lopping som 
trees 
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trees which divided their respective 
mises. The prisoner was af tere 
wards heard to use threatening 
expressions against Burrowsin St. 
James’s market, to a Mr. Shepherd. 
In defence, a number of medical 
tlemen, the same as were called 
under the commission of lunacy, 
ve their opinion, that the prisoner 

ad been insane since July 1810, 
occasioned by the injury he re- 
ceived from a fall from his horse. 
The learned judge (sir Simon le 
Blanc) left it to the jury to say 
whether they thought the prisoner 
was in his right mind when he 
committed the act, or capable of 
distinguishing right from wrong. 
The jury retired about an hour and 
ahalf, and returned a verdict of 
Guilty —The prisoner had a strong 
phalanx of legal assistance, five 
gentlemen being employed.—He 
made his will on the 27th May. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE- 

(Transmitted by lord Keith.] 
Northumlerland, off the Penmarks, 

wind S. 8. W. light breezes, and 

fre weather, Moy 24, 

Siy—I have the honour to ine 
form vou, the object « f the orders 
I received from ye 1 on the 18th 
instant, to proceed off L’Orient, for 
intercepting two 
French frigates and a brig lately 
seen at sea, has been accomplished, 
by their total destruction at the 
emtrance of that port, by his majes- 
y's ship under my command (the 
Growler gun-brig being in com- 
pany), under the circumstances I 
beg leave to relate to you. 

On Friday the 22d inst. at a 
(arter alter ten a. m. the N. W. 
point of the Isle Groa bear ing from 
the Northumberland nerth by come 
pass ten miles distant, and the wind 
very light from W. by N. they were 
iscovered in the N. W. crowding 


he purpose of 
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all possible sail before it for L’Orient. 
My first endeavour was to cut them 
off to windward of the island, and 
a signal was made to the Growler 
(seven miles off in the S. W.) to 
chase; but finding I could not 
effect it, the Northumberland wa 
pushed by every exertion round the 
S. E. end of Groa, and by hauling 
to the wind as close as I could to 
leeward of it, I had the satisfaction 
of fetching to windward of the har. 
bour’s mouth before the enemy's 
ships reached it. Their commander, 
seeing himself thus cut off, made a 
siznal to his consorts, and hauled 
to the wind on the larboard tack to 
windward of Point ‘Taleet, and 
they appeared to speak each other. 
I conunued beating to windward 
between Groa and the -continent to 
close with them, exposed to the 
batteries on both sides when I 
stood within their reach, which was 
unavoidable. The wind had by 
this time freshened considerably, 
and was about W. N. W. At 49 
minutes after two p. m the enemy 
(in force as above described) bore 
up in close line ahead, and under 
every sail that could be set, favour. 
ed by the fresh wind, made a bold 
and determined attempt to run bee 
tween me and the shore, under 
cover of the numerous batteries 
with which it is lined in that part, 
I placed the Northumberland to 
meet them as close as I could tothe 
Pomt de Pierre Laye, with her head 
to the shore, and the main-topsail 
shivering, and made dispositions for 
laying one of them alongside; but 
they hauled so ve ry clase rouod the 
point, following the direction of the 
coast to the easiward of it, that, in 
my ignorance of the d th ol water 
so near the shore, [ did not think 
it practicable, consistent with the 
safety of his majesty’s ship (drawing 
near twenty-five fect) to prosecute 
(G 3) that 
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that plan. I therefore bore up and 
stecred parallel to them at the d:- 
stance of about two cables’ leneth, 
and opened the broadside on them, 
which was returned by a verv 


animated and well-directed fire of 


« 


round, grape, and other descriptions 
ofshot, supported by three batteries, 
for the space of twenty-one minutes, 
and was very destructive to our 
sails and rigging. My object during 
that time was to prevent (heir 
hauling outside the dry rock, named 
LeGrand; but insteering sufficiently 
close to it to leave them no room 
to pass between me and nx, and at 
the same time to avoid roy ning on 
it myself, the utmost didiculty and 
anxiety were produced by the cloud 
of smoke which drifted ahead ot 
the ship, and totally obscured it, 
However, by the care and attention 
of Mr. Hugh ‘Stewart the master, 
the ship was carried within the di- 
stance of her ewn length on the 
south-west side, in gu irter less 
seven fathoms, and the enemy were 
in consequence oblived, as_ their 
only alternative, to attempt passing 
within it, where there was not 
water enough,andtheyall grounded, 
under every sail, on the rocks be- 
tween it and the shore. 

The sails wt risoing of the 
Northumberland were so much 
damaged, that I was obliged to 
jeave the enemy to the eifects of 
the talline tide, it being only one 
quarter ebb, whiue I repaired the 
rigging and shifted the for: top-sail, 
w tych was rei 
working to windward d bie that 
time under what s«il I could set, 
to prevent talline to leeward; in 


+ 
ehic mnterval _— ? 
which mierval, at hv . *) cl 


dered entirely useless; 


lock, the 
Growler jomed and fired on the 
enemy occasionally. At 28 minutes 
alter five, j anchored the iNor- 
thumberiand im six and a half 
fathoms water, Point de Pierre 
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Laye bearing N. W. half N. the 
citadel of Port Louis F. three quar. 
ters N. and the rock named . 
Grand N. h alt E. two cables lenoch 
distant, with her broadside hey. 
ng on the enemy’s two frivates 
and brig, at pomt blank r range, all 
of u em. aving fallen ov ron ther 
ides next the sho re as the tide left 
them, and expose d their r copper to 
us, and the - mai n-Mas of one 
frigaye and the brig were yone; 
and trom $4 minutes atler five till 
49 minutes past six (which was 
near the time of low wat er) a de. 
liberate and careful fire was kept 
up on thems at wich time, ‘be. 


, 
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having quitted their vessels, a 


thetr bottoms beime pierced by vers 
many of our shor, so low down as 
te imsure their filling on the rising 
tide, and the leading frigate being 
cK Mplet i¢ ly Fa flat NCS. haan punic iL ted 
t> the hui! from a fire which broke 
out in her foretop, 1 got under sail, 
Three batteries tired at the sin ip 
during the whole time she was at 
anchor: and although the positron 
was so far well ch 
out of the range of two of them, 
the other (to Which the ¢ emys 
vessels were nearest) reached het, 
and did as much execution im the 

4 all the hre she had heen ¢X- 
posed to be fore.—-I directed : 
commander of the Growler to stand 
he enemy 


’ ’ , 
sen Taat sane Was 


mand fire, to prevent the 
from returnir yt) then vessels after 
| bad ceased. 

At five ininutes before eight, the 
frigate on fre biew up with an 
awtul explo 
of her visible, At he close : f day 
J anchored for the night, out ¢ f the 

reach of the batteries on both sides, 
Point Talect bearing N. N. W. hes 
W. S. E. point of Groa 5.9. S. 


> . 1. NW 
half W. the enemy’s vessels 1’. by 


ae 


s 


le serese no remans 


a or 


a= oe_lUe OoeelU eh COCO 
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gf, At ten, the other frigate ap- 

ared to be on tire also (some 
smoke having been seen on board 
her from the time the firing ceas- 
ed), and at halt-past eleven the 
fumes burst forth from her ports 
and every part with unextinguish- 
able fury ; which unlooked-for event 
leaving me nothing more toatiempt 
in the morning, the brig being 
quite on her beam ends, and very 
much damaged by our shot in every 
art of her bottom, even very near 
her keel, I weighed anchor at mid. 
night, with a very light air from 
the northward, with the Growler 
in company, profiting by the bright- 
ness of the moon ‘o get to sea: but 
it was so near calm that I made 
ery little progress, and therefore 
saw the frigate burning from head 
to stern all night, and explode at 
$5 minutes after two in the morning 
of yesterday, leaving a portion ot 
ber afier-part still burning till it 
was entirely consumed ; and in the 
course of the day I had the satis- 
faction to see, from off the N. W. 
point of Groa, a third fire and ex- 
plosion in the seme spot, which 
could have been no other than the 
brig. 

During the time of firing on the 
enemy’ s vessels, a seaman, who 
states himself to be a native of 
Portugal, captured in the ship Har- 
mony, of Lisbon, by the frigates, 
on the 99d of February, swam 
irom one of them to the Northum- 
berland, by whem I am informed 
their names were L’ Arianne and 
L’Andromache, of forty-four guns 
and four hundred and fifty men 
cach, and the Mameluke brig, of 
eighteen guns and one hundred and 
uity men; that they sailed from 
he Loire in the month of January, 
- been cruizing in various parts 
of the Atlantic, and had destroyed 

Josix vessels of different nations, 


R E 


NCE S&S. (103) 
(Americans, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and English.) taking the most 
valuable parts of their cargoes on 
board the frigates (and they ap- 
peared very deep for ships so long 
at sea), and one vessel they sent as 
a cartel to England with about 
two hundred prisoners.—[The re- 
mainder of the letter bears testimony 
to the creditable conduct of every 
officer and man engaged on this 
occasion, especially of the senior 
heutenant Mr. John Banks, Mr. 
Stewart the master, and the pilot. 
He adds, that it was not to be ex- 
pected that a ship should have been 
so long at different periods under 
the fire of the enemy’s various bat- 
teries and vessels without some 
loss, but he is thankful it is not 
greater than by the account sub- 
joined. The ship is damaged little 
in the hull, but more in the masts, 
yards, and rigging. The officer 
wounded (lieutenant William Flet- 
cher), he is glad to say, will soon 
be restored. ‘The letter then con- 
cludes:]}—A line of battle ship, 
with sails bent, and top-gallant- 
yards across, lay in the harbour of 
L’Orient, spectator of the opera- 
tions of the day at the entrance of 
it; but the wind did not serve till 
night for her coming to the support 
of her friends: every assistance, 
however, was aflorded them of 
boats, men, &c. from the port, 
directed, as I apprehend, by the 
admiral in person, I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. Hotnam, captain. 
Rear-admiral sir H. Neale, bart. Fe. 

f Here follows a list of 4 seamen 
and 1 marine killed; and | officer 
(lieut. Fletcher), 5 petty officers, 
19 seamen,and 5 marines wounded ; 
4 dangerously, 10 severely, and 14 


slightly. ] 
ATRICA. 


The doubts which may have ex- 
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isted of the fate of Mungo Park are 
now removed, by the certain ace 
counts lately received from Goree, 
of his having perished, through the 
hostility of the natives on one of 
the branches of the Niger. The 
particulars have been transmitted 
to sir Joseph Banks, by governor 
Maxwell, of Goree, who received 
them from Isaco, a Moor, sent 
m and by the governor for the 
urpose of inquiry. In a letter to 
Ir. Dickson of Covent-garden, 
brother-in-law to Mr. Park, sir 
Joseph writes thus i= 
« | have read Isaco’s translated 
journal, from which it appears, that 
the numerous European retinue of 
Mungo Park quickly and miserably 
died, leaving at the last only him- 


self and a Mr. Martyn, Proceeding 
on their route, they stopped at a 


> —— fone A: 8. “AY ~— 
Se.tiemMecnt, irom WiltCay, according 


to custom, they sent a present to 


the chief whose territory they 
were rmext to ASS. i nis present 
" ? aif ‘9 
havin been treacherously with- 
: ’, } PP EA Ss": 
he d. the ai ef ‘ i tuscid d I 9 baa iil 
travelers, a designed injury and 
, NSS? SS 2 OS 
neglect, On their ApPpPTroa sith in 
acanoe, he assembled his people in 
‘ } } ; } | 
a harrow Chant eCi oF The TOCKS, ana 
assaued ther so violently with 
arrows, that some of t rowers 
were Killed. This caused Mr. Park 


and Mr. Martyn to make an attempt 
by swimming to reach the sh 


. re, 
in which 


attempt they both were 


drowned. The cance shortly af- 
ferwards snnk, and only one hired 
Native escaped, Every appurte. 
nance aiso of che travellers was lost 


| 
stroyed, excerpt. a 


or de sword-belt 
which had belonged to Mr. Martyn, 
and which Isaco redeemed, and 
brought with him to Guoree.” 

0 Lhe village of New Town, 
near Fiymouh, was thrown into 


consternation by the report of three 


+} »bh 


pisto.s a Succession, trom the house 
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of Mr. Hine, a respectable corn. 
factor, On the neighbours rushing 
in, they found Mr. Hine lifeless on 
the kitchen floor, shot through the 
heart; his youngest child, with its 
throat cut, lying dead by his side ; 
his other child, three years old, 
shot dead through the head. Going 
up stairs, they found Mrs. Hine in 
a dying state; her husband, as she 
was sitting up in bed, having fired 
a pistol diagonally through her left 
breast, which lodged in the Opposite 
bone of the shoulder. Several 
surgeons were culled in, and exe 
tracted the ball ; but the vital parts 
are so lacerated, that it is doubtful 
whether she can long survive, No 
cause 1s assiyned for this most 
horrible murder and suicide.—-The 
coroner’s inquest, after an investi- 
gation of twelve hours, returned a 
verdict That Mr. Hine, being 
deranged in his mind, did, witha 
razor and two pistols, kill his two 
children and himselt,” 

g. A cause was tried at Winchet 


ter, witerein® Anne Faillick was 
plaintiff, and William Barber, 
} 


keeper of the Bridewell at Gosport, 

defendant. ‘his was an action for 
the recovery of the reward of one 
hundred guineas, (or part thereof ‘) 
which was sent down to Gosport 
for the discovery and restoration of 
little Thomas Dellow, who was 
stolen from London on the 18thof 
Ne vember last, al d found with 
Hurrie Magnes uf (,osport. Ver- 
dict, tor the plainuff, 304, 

10. At Winchester assizes, John 
James, 19 years of age, Wus indicted 
for the murder of his mistress, 
Elizabeth Hill, at Shalfleet, neat 
Yarmouth. From the evidence tt 
appeared that his muster, a sActe 
maker, and his son were gone to 
church on the morning of June 
2}, leaving his wife and this lad at 
home. On their return, in com 
pany 
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pany with a neighbour, they dis- 
covered Mrs. Hill lying on the 
kitchen floor, with three deep 
wounds inflicted with a hatchét on 
her bead and face, and her throat 
cut across. On interrogating the 
boy, who was deliberately walking 
belore the house, he calmly cone 
fesed the murder, withou assigning 
the most latent motive that could 
induce him to commit it. He 
swoed at the bar, during the whole 
af the trial, with his eyes bent on 
the ground, in a kind of melancholic 
apathy. Ele viewed the dreadful 
instruments, produced in court, 
with unaltered aspect; he heard 
the sentence with indiiference, and 
retired without having utiered a 
word, beyond a refusal to say any 
thing. He declares that he enter- 
tains no sorrow for the action; for 
had any one else come in his way, 
he should have done the same thing. 
His mistress, he says, was always 
too good to him. He 
terror at his approaching fate, but 
erpresses himself truly happy and 
When strongly in- 
terrogaucd as to the probable mo- 
tive of his conduct, he referre d the 
lnquirers, without comment, to the 
urd cha; ter ot Job. He appears an 
enthusiast in the methodist per- 
suasion. ‘lhe judge (sir Alan 
Chambré) commented with much 
feeling and perspicuity on the dane 
Rtrous eects ot vulgar and literal 
conceptions of scriptural passages. 


feels no 


Cc mtent to aie. 


THE LATE OVERTURES FOR NEGO- 
TIATION WITH FRANCE. 

J, I appears that at the period 
when Bonaparte despaired of bends 
7? tha . — ; } ~ 
mg he emperor Alexander to his 
Purposes, and 
Prehensive of 
nr Ne o} 
ine pag! Oy, 


was probably ap- 
another coaliyon in 
oO, he made overtures for 
meg Mating 4 peace with this coun- 
Oy, On the basis of the uri possidetis. 
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In making this advance, he appears 
to have had two objects in view 3 
first, to alarm the northern powers 3 
and secondly, to entrap the English 
government, by subsequently ex- 
plaining that by the present dynasty 
of Spain, he meant not the tamily 
of Charles IV. but his brother 
Joseph, Only two letters passed on 
this occasion,the proposal, and 
reply by lord Castlereagh, who 
could obtain no explanation. The 
first letter, as extracted from the 
French j6urnals, is written by the 
duke of Bassano, under date April 
17, ISL2, and addressed to lord 
Castlereagh, to be forwarded by 
the commandant on the Dover 
station, ‘The French minister 
Says i— 

“ The calamities under which 
Spain and the vast regions of 
panish America suffer, should 
naturally excite the interest of all 
nations, and inspire them with an 
equal anxiety for their termination. 
—I will express myseli, sir, in a 
manner which your excellency will 
find conformable to the sincerity of 
the step which I am authorised to 
ake ;and nc thing will better evince 

sincerity and sublimity of it 


we) 
«’ 
) 


- 


the 
than the precise terms of the lane 
guage which I have been directed 
to use. What views and motives 
should induce me to envelop my- 
self in formalities suitable to weak- 
ness, which alone can find its 
interest in deceit ?—The affairs of 
the Peninsula, and the Two Sicilies, 
are the points of diflerence which 
appear least to admit of being 
aajusted, 1 am authorised to pro- 
pose to you an arrangement of them 
m1 the following basis :—The ine 
tegrity of Spain shall be guarantied. 
France shall renounce all idea of 
extending her dominions beyond 
the Pyrennees. The present dynas- 
ty shall be declared amare | 
an 


































































and Spain shall be geverned by a 
national constitution of her cortes. 
~The independence and integrity 
of Portugal shall be also guaran- 
tied, and the house ot Braganza 
shall have the sovereign authority. 
—The kingdom of Naples shi ill 
remain in possession of the present 


monarch, and the kingdom of 


Sicily shall be guarantied to the 
present - family of Sicily —As a 
consequence of these stipulations, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, shall 
be evacuated by the French and 
English land and naval forces.— 
With respect to the other objects 
of discussion, they may be nego- 
tiated upon this basis, that each 
power shal! retain that of which 
te other could not deprive it by 
wur.”’ 

Lord Castlereagh, in his reply to 
the duke of Bassano, says :-—"* Your 
exceliency’s letter of the Il7th ot 
this mouth has been received, and 
laid before the prince regent.-—His 
royal hie hness felt that he OV ed it 
to his honour, betore he should 
authorise me to enter mto any e@X- 
planation upon the overture which 
ycur excellency has transmitted, to 
ascertain the prect e men ing at- 
tached by the government of 
France to the following | issage of 
your excellency’s letter :* the actual 
dynasty shall be declare d riyde- 
pendent, and Spain governed by 
the national constitution of the 
cortes.’-—If, 2s bie royal highness 
fears, the meaning of this propnsi- 
tion is, that the royal authority of 
Spain, and the government es‘a- 
blis} shed by the COTES, sh: ll be 
recognised is Tes ding in the 
brother of u e head of 
the ‘nment, :ind the cortes formed 
under his author: ity , and notin the 
Nepitinitate sovereion, Ferdinand the 
seventh, and his ‘he irs, and the 
extrac: diner yassembly of thecortes, 


YT’, .} 
we bPremeci 


now invested with the power 
government in that Kin edor 
his hanme, and by his auth rit 
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if the 


nN, nm 
y—! 


am commanded fr ankly and ex. 
P slic itly to declareto ) our excel! ency 
' 


that the obligations of Pood 


faith 


do not permit his royal highness to 
receive a proposition for peace 
founded on such a basis—But if 
the expressions cited above apply 


to the actual government of § 
which exe scliee the s werelon 
thority in the name of Ferdi 


pain, 
alle 
nand 


the V11th,—apon an assurance of 


your excellency to that effect, 
prince regent will feel himself 


the 
dis. 


posed to enter into a full explana. 


tion upon the basis which has 
trunsmitted, in order to be t 


been 


aken 


into consideration by bis royal 
highness ; it being his most earnest 
wish to contribuie, in concert 
with his allies, to the repose of 
Europe, and to bring about a 
peace, which may be at once ho. 


nourable not only tor Great Bri 
and Irance, but also for t 
states which are in relation 


itain 
hose 
$ of 


amity with each of those powers,” 
—l'o this note lord Castlereagh 
received no answer from the French 


government, 

A few days ago was i 
in the farm of Braidteld, 
Graham’s Dvke, in the paris! 
Old Ki ilpatrick, North Brita 
stone in the highest state of 
servatio nN, upon which is the 


lowing nse rip tion: : 


r wind 


near 
sh of 
n, a 
pres 
fol- 


IMP. C.'T. AELIO. HADR 
IANO, ANTONINO. AVG 


-P.P-VEX-LEG-VI- 
VICTRICS-P-SSF. 
OPVS.VALL lt F 
bse CCXL-1 
There are four figures upon it: 
males, and two females re 
whom is supporting the inscrip 
PP'VIRT 
AVG. 


two 
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ABLISHMENT OF THE KING 
DOM OF POLAND. 


The French papers contain a ree 
port from a ccmmittee appointed 
by the general diet assembled at 
Warsaw, addressed in fact to the 
Polish nation, reminding it of the 
‘qsults and injuries it has suttered 
from Russia, who, they say, * has 
fora century past been advancing 
with the stride of a giant towards 
countries that had scarcely heard 
her very name ; and when Pultowa 
gemed only to have decided be- 
eween Charles and Peter, Europe 
was conquered almost at the same 
moment with Sweden—Poland has 
at length totally disappeared, with- 
out guilt as without revenge. 
People of Poland, fcerce has en- 
chained you ; but force can break 
your chains, and they shall be 
broken. That prince whose cal- 
culations embrace the future with 
as much facility as the present, the 
founder of a vast empire, knows 
that there must be a barrier, eternal 
and impenetrable, arainst the in- 
vasion of ignorance and barbarism : 
he knows that there must be a 
frontier which shall separate polished 
fations from savage. New Sigis- 
monds and new. Sobieskis shall 
anse; and the worid shall learn, 
that to produce the fruit of all the 
nobler virtues, the scil of Poland 


ay 


pr-Est 


has only to be ulled by the hands of 


imemen. Your commiiitee has the 
honour cf prese nting the tulowine 
act of confederation ; 
“ The diet constitutes itself a 
general confederation of Poland. 
he general confeder ation, Exere!s- 
aR, m all their plenit ude, the powers 
‘onging to the general association 
b € nation, declares, that the 
angcom ot Poland and the b uly 
the Polish nation are re-establish- 
A deputation shall be sent to 


sae 


0 
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his majesty the emperor Napoleon, 
king of Italy, to present him the 
acts of the confederation, and to 
implore him to cover with his 
powerful protection the cradle of 
Polish regeneration.”—There are 
fifteen more articles for carrying 
into efiect the above object, and 
appointing a council to which the 
confederation delegates its powers. 
Lhe council consist of Stanislaus 
count Zamoyski, senator Palatine, 
and nine other meniberss five of 


whom are to be a quorum. 


RUSSIA, 


PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER. 


“The Frerch troops have passed 
the borders of our empire—a come 
pletely treacherous attack is the re- 
ward of the observance of our 
alliance. For the preservation of 
peace L have exhausted every pos- 
sible means, consistently with the 
honour of ‘my throne and the ad- 
vantage of my people. All my 
endeavours ‘have been in vain. ‘The 
emperorNapoleonhas fully rescived 
in his own mind to ruin Russia, 
‘he most moderate proposals on 
our parts have remained without an 
answer. This sudden surprise has 
shown in an unequivocal manner 
the groundlessness of his pacific 


promises, which he lately repeated. 
‘There therefore remain no further 


steps lor me to take, but to have 
recourse to arms, and to employ 
all the means that have been granted 
me by. Providence to use force 
against force. I place full con- 
fideuce in the zeal of my people 
and im the bravery of my troops. 
As they are threatened im the 
iniddle of their families, they will 
deiend ‘them with their national 
bravery and energy. Providence 
will crown with success our just 
cause, ‘Ihe defence of our native 
country, 
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country, the maintenance of our 
independence and national honour, 
have compelled us to have recourse 
to arms. I will not sheath my 
sword so long as there is a single 
enemy within my imperial borders. 
(Signed) ALEXANDER, 


ITALY. 


Vesuvius, which had been quiet 
for several years, has suddenly 
broken out, At nine a.m. of tlic 
12th of June loud reports proceed- 
ed from the mountain, which were 
followed by an eruption of cinders 
and smoke. At eleven two fresh 
reports were heard, when the cra- 
ter vomited forth fire and smoke, 
which completely covered the ho- 
rizon. On the 13th and l4th the 
mountain was calm; but on the 
15th tts crater was covered with an 
immense column of smoke. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The new cortes are to be assem. 
bled on the Ist of October, jals. 
‘Che duke del Infantado had been 
formally introduced to the cortes, 
and had taken the chair of the re- 
gency in that assembly. In the 
speech which he adiressed to the 
president on the occasion, he ob- 
served, that the conduct of the 
Spaniards had every where in this 
country excited esteem and enthu- 
siasm; and that the last words of 
the prince regent to him were, that 
he would never enter into a neo- 
tiation with the enemy, in which 
the interests of the Spanish nation 
and those of their unfortunate mo- 
narch Ferdinand VII. were not 
duly appreciated, 


ENTERCEPTED LETTERS, 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE TO HIf BRO} 
THER NAPOLEON. 
Madrid, March 23.—“ A vear 


will now soon have elapsed since I 





asked your majesty’s opinion rel. 
tive to my return to Spain: yous 
majesty wished me to return, and 
here Lam. Your majesty had the 
goodness to say, that it would al 
ways be time enough to leave jt, if 
the hopes I had conceived should 
10t be realized, and in that case 
your majesty wauld Secure me an 
asylum in the south of the empire, 
where Tr might pass my days in 
tranquillity. 

“ Sire,—Events have not corre. 
sponded to my hopes. I have done 
no good, nor do I hope to do any; 
I therefore entreat your majesty to 
permit me to deposit in your hands 
the rights which you designed to 
bestow on me with the crown of 
Spain four years ago, I never had 
any other object in accepting the 
crown of this country, but the hap. 
piness of this vast empire. Itis not 
in my power to realize my hopes, 
I entreat his majesty to receive me 
benignly into the number of his 
vassals, and to be assured, that he 
never had a more faithful servant 
than the friend which nature gave 
him.— Your imperial and royal ma- 
jesty’s most aflectionate brother, 

“ Joseru,” 

The preceding is followed by 
three letters from Joseph to his 
wife, in which he expresses his ut 
easiness in his present situation from 
not receiving the supplies promised 
him. 

29, The old established banking: 
house of Kensingtoa and Co. of 
Lombard-strect stopped payment 
an event W hich exerted creat al rm 
in the city; and, as 1 happened 
atter the rect ipt of the divede! US, 1S 
likely to occasion considerubic — 
convenience. The failure is ei 
buted to the house having take" 
toa large amount, the acceptances 


of an eminent distiller. 
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ALARMING RELAPSE OF HIS 
MAJESTY. ' 
Our yenerable sovereien has re- 


cently had a most violent attack of 


his disorder, OWIDZ, probably, to 
the sudden change of weather, 
which for some time threatened to 
be fatal. During the last fortnight 
of the month ot June his majesty 
cafered a highdegree of agitation ; 


but was rather better on the 4th of 


Joly, when the lords of the queen’s 

‘vy council held their quarterly 
meeting to make their report. In 
the afternoon of that day, however, 
the paroxysm increased to a degree 
of violence, such as his majesty 
has not experic raced since Decem- 
ber twelvemonth. ‘The paroxysm 
lasted, without abatement, between 
Sand 60 hours; and on the: 6th 
he became a few minutes speech- 
less.—These paroxysms are always 
viewed by the regular physicians 
with serious apprehensions, as it is 
with too much reason believed, 
that they have their source from a 
sifusion on the brain, that most 
probably will at some time be fatal. 
When this alarming symptom 
came On, expresses were sent for 
st H, Halford and Dr. Heberden, 
who immediately went to Windsor. 
The interruption of speech, how- 
ever, lasted only a few minutes, 
and the habitual course of rapid 
and inarticulate speaking returned 
tui nine in the evening, when his 
taajesty fellasleep, and had between 
foup and five hours of quiet rest. 
He waked very composed and 
on the 7th he took several dishes 
of tea, and slept again for near an 
bour, His majesty afterwards 
contiued tranquil, and the parox- 
ysm has guite subsided. 

t declaration of her majesty’s 
council respecting the state of his 
majesty’s health, for the last two 
Watters, represents, “ that his ma- 
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jesty’s bodily health is as good as 
at any of the periods of the former 
reports ; that his majesty’s mental 
health is as disordered as formerly; 
and the hope of ultimate and come 
plete recovery is diminished since 
April; but that such recovery is 
not absolutely despaired of,” 


MURDER OF THE COUNT AND THE 
COUNTESS D’ANTRAIGUES., 


22. The count and countess 
D’Antraigues, French noblesse, 
and distantly related to the unfor- 
tunate family of the Bourbons, re- 
sided on Barnes-terrace, on the 
banks of the Thames. ‘They lived 
in a style which though far from 
what they had formerly moved in, 
yet was rather bordering on high 
life than the contrary. They kept 
a carriage, coachman, footman, and 
a servant out of livery, The latter 
was an Italian, or Piedmontese, 
named Lawrence; and it is of this 
wretch we have to relate the fol- 
lowing particulars. The count and 
countess intending to visit London 
this day, ordered the carriage to 
be at the door by eight in the 
morning, which it accordingly was; 
and soun after that hour they were 
in the act of leaving the house to 
get ito it, the countess being at 
the door, ‘and the count coming 
down stairs, when the report of a 
pistol was heard in the passage, 
which it has since appeared took 
no eflect, nor was it then ascere 
tained by whom it was fired. Law- 
rence was at this time in the pas- 
sage, and, on the smoke subsiding, 
was seen to rush past the count, 
and proceed with great speed up 
stairs. He almost instantly re- 
turned with a dirk im his hand, and 
plunged it up to the hilt in the 
count’s left shoulder; he continued 
his course, and made for the street- 
door, where stood the countess, 
whoin 
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whom he instantly dispatched by 
lunging. the same dirk into her 
eft breast. This last act had 
scarcely been completed, when the 
count appeared also at the door, 
bleeding and following the assassin, 
who made for the house and ran 
up stairs. The count, though ex- 
tremely weak and faint, coniinued 
to follow him: but so great was 
the terror occasioned, that no one 
else had the same resolution, The 
assassin and the count had not been 
up stairs more than a minute, when 
the report of another pistol was 
heard, which satisfied those below 
that Lawrence had finally put an 
end to the existence of his master. 
The alarm was now given, and 
the cry of Murder! resounded from 
every mouth. The countess was 
still lying at the front door by 
which the turnpike-road runs, and 
at length men of sufficient resolu- 
tion were found to venture up 
stairs; and, horrible to relate, they 
found the count lying across his 
own bed, groaning heavily, and 
nearly dead, and the blood-thirsty 
villain lying by his side, a corpse. 
He had put a period to his own 
existence, by placing a pistol, that 
he found in the room, in his mouth, 
and discharging itscontents through 
his head. The count only survived 
about twenty-five minutes after the 
tatal blow, and died without being 
able to utter a word. y 
The countess had by this time 
been broucht into the house; the 
wound was directly on her left 
breast, extremely large, and she 
died about five minutes before her 
husband, also without uttering a 
single word. ‘The servants of the 
house were all collected at night, 
but no cause for so horrid an act 
was at that time known; all was 
but conjecture. 
The tollowing circumstances, in 
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so extraordinary a case, may be, 
however, worth relating. The 
count, It appears, always kept a 
brace of pistols hanging loaded in 
his bed-room, and a small dirk. 
About a month ago, the countess 
and the servants heard the report 
of a pistol up stairs, and were in 
consequence greatly alarmed; when 
one of the latter, a female, went 
up and looked into her master’s 
room—it was full of smoke, and 
she screamed out: on its clearing 
away she saw Lawrence standing; 
who told her nothing was the mat 
ter, he had only fired off one of 
his master’s pistols. It afterwards 
appeared, he had fired it into the 
Wainscot: it was loaded with ball, 
and the bullet from the pistol is 
yet to be seen, 

‘The count and countess were 
about 60 years of age. The latter 
was highly accomplished, a great 
proficient in music, and highly ad- 
mired for her singing, in fashion. 
able parties. ‘There is no reason 
whatever to believe that Lawrence 
was insane. Only about ten mr 
nutes previous to his committing 
this deed of blood, he went over 
to an adjoining publie-house and 
tock a glass of gin; he had lived 
only tl ree months in the family, 
and, report says, was to be du. 
charged in a few days. An i 
quest will be held on the bodies to 
morrow ; but from what we ¢ 
learn, nothing further was expect 
ed to transpire that could throw 
any new light on the mysterou 
but shocking catastrophe. 

The count and countess 
sided in their house at Barnes 
four or five years, and have 
an only son; who, we unders 
is at present in this country stv 
ine: the law. 

“23, The coroner’s inquest was 
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bodies of the count and countess, 
and of their assassin. Che exami- 
nations lasted the whole day : from 
the evidence given the following 
appeared to be the facts of the hor- 
spie atrocity. 

= ane that while the count 
and countess, and both the maids, 
were in theppassage at the toot of 
the staircase, Lawrence, the Ita- 
lian servant, came in from the ter- 
race and fired a pistol at the count. 
It seems to have slightly grazed 
his hair. 

Lawrence then rushed up stairs. 

The count appears to have been 
confounded for a few seconds, and 
then to have walked up a tew steps. 
Lawrence ran down, with a pistol 
none hand and a dagger in the 
other. He plunged the dagger tn 
the breast of the count, who walked 
out of the door and madea few 
stepson the terrace, durmg which 
time Lawrence stabbed the coun- 
tess: she staggered a few steps, and 
then fell down at the threshold of 
the door; cried out “’tis Law- 
rence! ’tis Lawrence!” and then 
expired. 

The count returned into the 
house, and then walked up stairs 
to his bedchamber. JBetore he 
teached ita second pistol was heard 
to goof, The coachiman and a 
man who was passing by rushed 
ito the room, and found both the 
count and Lawrence dead. 
What was Lawrence's motive for 
Mus action is not even conjectured. 
te does not appear to have had 
the least thought of escaping, 

ereis no account of any quarrel 
between his master and him. All 
MS servants agree that he was very 
= One of the maids said she 
~» tecentiy observed he was pase 
wonate, 

The dagrer was the count’s, 
ad it was probably to fetch it that 
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Lawrence ran up stairs the firse 
time. 

‘The jury returned their verdict, 
—that Lawrence had murdered the 
count and countess, and afterwards 
committed suicide, being in his 
senses. 


POISONING RACE HORSES. 
Trial and conviction of Dawson at 
GC ambridge assizes. 


23. This trial, which excited so 
much interest in the sporting world, 
came on yesterday. 

‘The prisoner was arraigned on 
four indictments, with numerous 
counts, viz. for poisoning a horse 
belonging to Mr. Adams, of Roy- 
ston, Herts, and a blood mare be 
longing to Mr. Northey at New. 
market, in 1809; and also for 
poisomag a horse belonging to air 
i*. Standish, aad another belonging 
to Jord Foley, in 1811, at the same 
place. He was tried and convicte 
ed on the first case only. 

Serjeant Sellon opened the case, 
and detailed the nature of the evie 
dence. 

‘The principal witness, as on the 
former trial, was Cecil Bishop, an 
accomplice with the prisoner. He 
proved having been for some time 
acquainted with Dawson, and that, 
on application to him, he had fur- 
nished him with corrosive sublimate 
to sicken horses, as a friend of his 
had been tricked by physicking his 
horse which was about to run a 
match. He went on to prove that 
he and Dawson had become gra- 
dually acquainted, and that on the 
prisoner complaining the stuff wag 
not strong enough, he prepared hig 
a solution of arsenic. Witness des 
scribed this as not offensive in smell, 
the prisoner having informed him 
that the horses had thrown up their 
heads, and refused to ypartake of 
the water into which the corrosive 
sublimate 
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sublimate had been infused. ‘The 
prisoner complained the stuff was 
not strong enough, and on being in- 
formed that if it was made stronger 
it would kill the horses, he replied, 
he did not mind that ;—the New- 
market frequenters were ,rogues, 
and if he (meaning witness) had a 
fortune to lose, they would plunder 
him of it, The prisoner afterwards 
informed witness he used tlie stud, 
which was then strong enough, as 
it had killed a hackney and two 
brood mares. The other part of 
Bishop’s testimony went to prove 
the case against the prisoner. 

Mrs. Tillbrook, a_reSpectable 
housekepper at Newmarket, where 
the prisoner lodged, proved having 
found a bottle of liquid concealed 
vader Dawson’s bed, previous to 
the horses having been poisoned, 
and that Dawson was out late on 
the Saturday and Sunday evenings 
previous to that event, which took 
place on the’ Monday. Atter Daw. 
son had left the house, she found 
the bottle, which she identified as 
having contained the said liquid, 
and which a chemist proved to 
have contained. poison. Witness 
also proved that Dawson had cau- 
tioned her that he had poison in the 
house for some dogs, lest any one 
should have the curiosity to taste 
wt. Other witnesses proved a chain 
of circumstances which left no 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt. 

Mr. King, for the prisoner, took 
a legal objection, that no criminal 
offence had been commited, and 
that the subject was a matter of 
trespass. He contended, that the 
indictment must fall, as it was ne- 
cessary to prove that the prisoner 
bad malice waist the owner of 
the horse, to impoverish him, and 
not against the animal. He also 
contended, that the object of the 
prisoner was to injure, and not to 


kill. The objections, however, were 
over-ruled without reply, and the 
prisoner was convicted, 

The judge pronounced sentence 
of Death on the prisoner, and jn 
formed him, in strong langnage 
he could not expect mercy to be 
extended to him. : 


AUGUST; 

l. At a meeting of the queen’s 
council, the physicians laid before 
their lordships the state of his mae 
jesty; and on the following day the 
subjoined bulletin was shown at 
St. James’s palace : 

“ Windsor-castle, A ug.1. Soon after 
the last monthly report his majesty 
had a severe accession of his disor. 
der, which quickly subsided, and 
his majesty has since continued as 
well as before that attack. 

Hi. Hacrorp, M. Bare, 

W. Heserpen,R. & J. Wiccis.” 

4. Government, in order to check 
the escape of French prisoners, as 
also the guinea and smuggling sy- 
stem, gave orders a few days since 
for the seizure of all galleys of a 
certain description carrying eight 
oars: 17 were seized at Deal, l0at 
Folkestone, Sandgate, &c.. They 
are a beautiful description of boats, 
about 40 feet long, painted on the 
outside so as to elude the sight at 
sea in the night; so neatly and 
lightly constructed that nothmg can 
catch them, and in calm weather 
they can row over to the French 
shore in two hours. 

5. At York assizes, Eliz. Woodger 
and Susannah Lyall were charged 
with the wilful murder of a news 
born male infant. It appears that 
the wife of G. Needham, ot Black 
burn, was delivered of two children, 
a girl and a boy; the former pe 
fectly formed, but in the boy there 
was a deficiency in the supertor part 
of the head. Woodger, 2 midwitey 
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conceiving that it was not likely to 
live, formed the design of putting 
a period to its existence, which was 
accomplished by drowning tt. It 
was then buried, but was taken up 
again for the coroner’s inquest, 
tthe surgeon who examined the 
hody stated, that the child was per- 
fectly formed,excepthis head, which 
was deficient in the superior part an 
inch and an half. Any pressure 
upon it must have produced dan- 
gerous consequences; and he did 
not think it possible that the child 
could have survived more than a 
few hours. ‘The prisoners used no 
concealment ; and it was clear that 
they acted under mistaken appre- 
hensions as to the law, and thought 
they were justified in what they did. 
The judge, in his address to the 
jury, said, “ I thmk this prosecution 
may be of great use to the public 
inremoving an erroneous opinion, 
that the law allows the right of de- 
liberately taking away the life of a 
human being under any circum- 
stances whatever. It is therefore 
highly necessary that the contrary 
should be known.” The jury found 
the prisoners Guilty; but recom- 
mended them to mercy, on account 
of the mistaken notion under which 
they acted. 

6. A very numerous meeting of 
merchants, bankers, &c. of the city 
of London took place at the Egyp- 
van-hall, in the Mansion-house, by 
permission of the lord mayor, who 
presided, for the purpose of form- 
img an auxiliary bible society in 
te city. The hall was completely 

» and among many leading 
aracters present was the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who spoke 
much energy and effect. A 
“tiption was entered into, to 
company very liberal] 
contributed. The ont Mr. Owes 


aoe compliment to the pro- 


moters of the meeting; and, in an 
energetic address to the lord mayor 
and aldermen, pointed out the’ uses 
fulness of the institution, and the 
happy reflections attendant on such 
laudable proceedings for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

At six o'clock in the morning, 
two honses at the top of Little 
Russell-street fell to the ground 
with a most tremendous crash. 
Unfortunately the workmen em- 
ployed in repairing the premises 
had just entered them, and twelve 
men were buried in the ruins. By 
eight o’cleck six were got out, little 
bruised; four others were afters 
wards taken to the Middlesex hos- 
pital; and two carpenters were dis- 
covered dead on Friday evening, 
There was much questioning at the 
coroner’s inquest as to dhe real 
cause of the accident. The new 
repairs were stated to have been 
well executed by Mr. Braham; and 
that the fall of the buildings was 
owing to the failure of an old party- 
wall. 

11, At a general meeting of the 
deputies appointed for the protec- 
tion of the civil rights of the three 
denominations of? protestant dis 
senters, the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to:— 
«That it is the naturai right of all 
men to worship God agreeably to 
the dictates of their own consci- 
ences—That all human laws which 
restrict them in the exercise of this 
right are unjust in their principle, 
and in their tendency and operation 
highly injurious to che best mterests 
of religion—That we regard, with 
deep concern, the existence of seve- 
ral laws of this description, but 
trust that the time is not distant 
when laws so repugnant to the spirit 
of Christianity, and so hostile to the 
welfare of society, willbe completely 
abrogated, and. toleration be super- 

(H) seded 
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seded ‘by religious liberty—That 
we receive the act which has lately 
passed, entitled ‘An act to repeal 
certain acts and amend cther acts 
relating to religious worship and 
assemblies, and persons preaching 
or teaching therein,’ with feelings 
of pleasure and gratitude, as an 
instance of increasing liberality in 
the legislature, and of just confi- 
dence m the protestant dissenters, 
as an important amelioration of 
their condition, and as an advance 
towards the repeal of all penal laws 
which infringe on religious free- 
dom—Thhat the thanks of this de- 

utation be presented to the right 
cia, the earl of Liverpool, first lord 
of the treasury, for the politeness 
and attention which their commit- 
‘tee experienced in the communica- 
tions with which he honoured them, 
for the kindness and conciliation 
which he manifested in all the inter- 
courses that took place,’and for the 
effectual support which he gave to 
the said act—That the thanks of 
this deputation be presented to the 
righthon.lordCastlereagh, the right 
hon. Nicholas Vansittart, and the 
other members of administration, 
for the support which they gave to 
the said act—That the thanks of this 
deputation be presented to the most 
noble the marquis of Lansdowne, 
the right hon, earl Grey, the rigitt 
hon. lord Holland, and the rizht 
hon. lord Erskine, for the essential 
services which they have rendered 
on this and on every occasion to 
the cause of religious liberty—That 
the thanks of this deputation be 
given to Samuel Whitbread, esq. 

.P. for the able support which 
he gave to the said act, and parti- 
ceularly for the promptness and zeal 
with which he stood forward, un- 
solicited, to relieve the protestant 
dissenters, when the security, which 


they had long enjoyed under former 
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acts of toleration, was endangered 
by novel and injurious constructions 
—That our chairman, Wm. Smith, 
esq. M.P. by the ardent zeal for 
and indefatigable attention to the 
interest of religious liberty which he 
has manifested in the various com. 
munications which have taken place 
with his majesty’s ministers relative 
to the repeal of the five-mile and 
conventicleacts, and theamendment 
of the toleration laws; by his able 
support in parliament of the act 
which has lately passed, and by his 
unremitting attention to the affairs 
of this deputation, has entitled him 
self to the warmest gratitude of 
the protestant dissenters.”” Thanks 
were also voted to John Gurney, 
esq. deputy chairman, to Joseph 
Gutteridge, esq. treasurer, and 
other members of the sub-commit- 
tee, and to Ebenezer Maitland, esq, 
chairman of the meeting. 

12. This day being the annivere 
sary of the prince regent’s birth 
day, it was celebrated by a general 
ringing of bells, and the display 
of flags and standards from the 
churches and public buildings, The 
king’s guard wasmounted by thebri- 
gade of grenadiers in white gatters, 
and the officers on duty wereregaled 
with a turtle feast. In the course 
of the morning several hundreds of 
the nobility and gentry called at 
Carleton-house to pay their respects. 
At one o'clock the great guns dit 
charged a double royal salute, for 
the first time since his royal high 
ness’s regency, being the same 
servance as on the king’s birth-day 
A barrel of porter was distribu 
among the populace at the gates 
St. James’s palace. In the ore 
the theatres, public buildings, W! 
the houses of the king’s tradesmety 
were illuminated. ‘The prince f 

ent, accompanied by the duke 
larence, went to Frogmore, W the 
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the day was eclebrated by the queen 

and princesses, and a party of the 

ility. 

ar The arrival of lord Clinton 

in town with the intelligence of the 

victory at Salamanca was hailed 
by the public with great demonstra- 
tions spy. The chaise and four 
which conveyed his lordship was de- 
corated with laurel, and the French 
eagles and flags displayed out of 
the windows. The illuminations 
were very general in all the prin- 
cipal streets of the metropclis on 

Monday and two following nights. 

Though the Admiralty, Horse- 
ards, Somerset, Mansion, and 

Fastelndia houses, all the theatres, 

and. other public buildings, were 

most splendid, yet those of private 
individuals vied with them very 
successfully. ‘The marquis Welles- 
ley, in returning on Monday night 

viewing the illuminations in 
the city, was recognised in the 

Strand by the populace, who took 

out the horses, and dragged the 

carriage to Apsiey-house. | 
owning-sircet, Aug. 16. 

Lord Clinton, aide-de-camp to the 
earl of Wellington, arrived this 
morning at the War department 
with dispatches, addressed by 
his lordship to earl Bathurst, 
dated the 2lst, 24th, and 28th, 
ult. of which the following are 
extracts : 

Cabrerizos, ncar Salamanca, July 21. 
In the course of the 15th and 

16th, the enemy moved all their 

troops to the right of their position 
onthe Douro, and their army was 
concentrated between Toro and 

San Roman. A considerable body 

passed the Douro at Toro on the 

evening of the 16th, and I moved 
} army to their left on that 

% with an intention to concen- 
trate on the Guarena,—It was to- 
Y Out of my power to prevent the 
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enemy from passing the Douro at 
any point he might think expedient, 
as he had in his possession all the 
bridges over thatriver, and many 
of the fords; but he re-crossed that 
river at Toro in the night of the 
1Gth, moved his whole army to 
Tordesillas, where he again crossed 
the Douro on the morning of the 
17th, and assembled his army on 
that day at La Neva del Rey, hav. 
ing marched not less than ten 
leagues in the course of the 17th. 

Lord Wellington here states 
that the 4th and light divisions of 
infantry, and major-gen. Anson’s 
brigade of cavalry, having been 
marched to Castrejon, on the night 
of the 16th, with a view to the as- 
sembly of the army on the Guare- 
na, were onthe 18th attacked by 
the enemy; but sir Stapleton 
Cotton maintained the post with- 
out suffering any loss, until joined 
by major-gens. Le Marchant, Al- 
ten, and Bock’s brigades of cavalry, 
which had been sent to favour his 
retreat and junction, The troops 
then retired, in order, to ‘l'ordesil- 
las de la Orden, where the 5th di- 
vision of infantry had been station- 
ed, having the enemy’s whole ar- 
my on their flank, or in their rear, 
and thence to the Guarena, which 
river they passed, and effected their 
junction with the army. The dis- 
patch then proceeds :} 

The enemy, in pursuance of his 
attempt to cut off the communica- 
tion of the allies with Salamanca 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, crossed the 
Guarena, at Cartello, below the 
junction of the four streams, and 
manifested an intention to press 
upon our left, and to enter the val- 
ley of Canizal.—Major-gen, Al- 
ten’s brigade of cavalry was alrea- 
dy engaged with the enemy’s cae 
valry, and had taken among other 


prisoners the French general Care 
H 2) riety 
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rier, when lieut.-gen, Cole was or- 
dered to attack with major-gen. 
W. Anson's and brig.-gen. Har- 
vey’s brigades of infantry (the lat- 
ter under the command of col. 
Stubbs) the enemy’s iiifantry, 
which were supporting their caval- 
ry. He immediately ittacked and 
defeated them with the 27th and 
40th regiments, which advanced to 
charge with bayonets, col. 
Stubbs’s Portuguese brigade sup- 
porting, and the enemy gave way ; 
many were killed and wounded ; 
and major-gen, Alten’s brigade of 
cavalry having pursued the fugi- 
tives, 240 prisoners were taken. In 
these affairs, lieut.-gen. Cole, ma- 
jor-gens. Alten, ead W. Anson, 
and lieut.-cols. Arenschildt of the 
Ist hussars, and Hervey of the 
14th light drag. Macbean of the 
27th, and Anderson commanding 
the 11th, majors Archdall of the 
40th, and De Azeredo command. 
ing the 23d Portuguese regiment, 
distinguished themselves.—--The 
enemy did not make any further 
attempt on our left; but, having 
reinforced their troops on that side, 
and withdrawn those which had 
moved to their left, I brought 
back ours from Vallesa. 

In the afternoon of the 19th the 
enemy withdrew all their troops 
from their right, and marched to 
their left by Tarragona, apparent- 

with an intention of turning our 
right. I crossed the upper Guare- 
na at Valesa and El Olmo, with 
the whole of the allied army, in the 
course of that @fening and night; 
and every preparation was made 
for the action, which was expected 
on the plan of Vallesa on the 
morning of the 20th, But shortly 
after day-light the enemy made 

er movement to his left, in 
several columns, along the heights 
ef the Guarena, which river he 
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crossed below Canta la Piedra, and 
encamped last night at Babilafuen. 
te and Villamela ; und the ?\lied 
army made a correspondent move. 
ment to its right by Cantalpino, 
and encamped last night at Cabesa 
Velloso, the 6th division and ma. 
jor-gen. Alten’s brigade of caval. 
ry being upon the Tormes at Al. 
dea Lingua.—During these move. 
ments there have been occasional 
cannonades, but without loss og 
our side. I have this mori 
moved the left of the army to the 
Tormes, where the whole are now 
concentrated; and I observe the 
enemy have also moved towards 
the same river near Huerta, The 
enemy’s object hitherto has been 
to cut off my communication with 
Salamanca and also with Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 
Florcs de Avila, July 2%. 

My aide-de-camp, capt. lord 
Clinton, will present to your lord. 
ship this account ofa victory which 
the allied troops under my coms 
mand gained iu a general action, 
fought near Salamanca, on the 
evening of the 22d inst. which I 
have been under the necessity of 
delaying to send till now, having 
been engaged ever since the action 
in the pursuit of the enemy’s flying 
troops.—In my letter of the 2lst 
I informed your lordship that both 
armies were near the Tormes ; and 
the enemy crossed that river with 
the greatest part of his troopsin the 
afternoon by the fords between 
Alba de 'Tormes and Huerta, and 
moved by their left towards the 
road leading to Ciudad Rodrigo 
Th: allied army, with the excep 
tion of the 3d division and gem 
D’Urban’s cavalry, likewise cross 
ed the ‘l'ormes in the evening by 
the bridge of Salamanca an 
fords in the neighbourhood ; 
placed the troops in a ames ch 
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which the right was upon one of 
thetwo heights called Dos Ara- 
iles, and the Jeft on the ‘Tormes, 
low the-ford of Santa Martha.--- 
The Sd division and brig.-gen. 
D'Urban’s cavalry were left at Ca- 
brerizos, on the right of the 
Tormes, as the enemy had stil) a 
large corps on the heights above 
ilafuente, on the same side of 
the river; and I considered it not 
improbable, that finding our army 
pared for them in the morning, 
on the left of the Tormes, they 
would alter their plan, and ma- 
neuvre by the other bank---In the 
course of the night of the 21st I re- 
ceived information, of the truth of 
which I could not doubt, that gen. 
Chauvel had arrived at Pollos on 
the 20th, with the cavalry and 
horse artillery of the army of the 
north, to join marshal Marmont ; 
and I was quite certain that these 
troops would join him on the 22 
or 23d at the latest. 

During the night of the 2Ist, 
the enemy had taken possession of 
the village of Cailvaroso de Ariba, 
and of t'-e height near it, called 
Nuestra Senora de Ja Pena, our 
cavalry being in possession of Cal- 
varoso de Abaxo; and _ shortly 
after day-light detachments from 
both armies attempted to obtain 
possession of the more distant from 
ournght of the two hills called 
Dos Arapiles.-.-The enemy, how- 
ever, succeeded, their detachment 
being the strongest, and having 

i concealed in the woods nearer 
the hill than we were ; by which 
successihey materially strengthened 
their own position, and had tn their 
power increased means of annoy- 
mg Ours, In the morning the 

t troops of the 7th division, 
and the 4th cacadores, belonging 
f0 gen. Pack’s brigade, were en- 

with the enemy on the 
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height called Nuestra Senora de la 
Pena; on which height they main- 
tained themselves with the enemy 
throughout the day. The posses. 
sion by the enemy, however, of 
the more distant of the Arapiles, 
rendered it necessary for me to ex- 
tend the right of the army en po- 
tence to the heights behind the 
village of Arapiles, and to occupy 
that village with light infantry ; 
and here I placed the 4th division 
under the command of the hon. 
lieut..gen. Cole. And although, 
from the variety of the enemy’s 
movements, it was difficult to form 
a satisfactory judgement of his in- 
tentions, I considered that, upon 
the whole, his objects were upon 
the left of the Tormes: I theveare 
ordered the hon. major-gen. Pa- 
kenham, who commanded the 3d 
division in the absence of lieut.-gen, 
Picton on account of ill-health, to 
move across the Tormes with the 
troops under his command, includ. 
ing brig.-gen. D’Urban’s cavalry, 
and to place himself behind Aldea 
Tejada, brig.-gen. Bradford’s bri- 
cade of Portuguese infantry and 
Don Carlos D’Espana’s intantry 
having been ened up likewise to 
the neighbourhood of Las Torres, 
between the Sd and 4th divisions. 
After a variety of evolutions and 
movements, the enemy appears to 
have determined upon his plan 
about two in the afternoon ; and 
under cover of a very heavy can- 
nonade, which, however, did us 
but very little damage, he extends 
ed his left, and moved forward his 
troops, apparently with an inten- 
tion toembrace, by the position of 
his troops and by his fire, our 
post on that of the two Arapiles 
which we possessed, and from 
thence to attack and break our 
line ; or, at all events, to render 
difficult any movement of ours to 
(H 3) our 
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our right. The extension of his 
line to his left, however, and its 
advance upon our right, notwith- 
standing that his troops still occu- 
pied very strong ground, and his 
position was well defended by 
cannon, gave me an opportunity 
of attacking him, for which 1 had 
long been anxious. I reinforced 
our right with the 5th division, 
under lieut.-gen. Leith, which I 
placed behind the village of Ara- 
piles, on the right of the 4th divi- 
sion ; and with the 6th and 7ih di- 
Visions in reserve ; and as soon as 
these troops had taken their sta- 
tions, I ordered the hon. major- 
gen. Pakenham to move forward 
with the Sd division, and gen. 
D’Urban’s cavalry and two squa- 
drons of the 14th light dragoons 
under lieut.-col. Hervey, in four 
columns, to turn the enemy’s left 
on the heights, while brig.-gen. 
Bradford’s brigade, the 5th divi- 
sion under lieut.-gen. Leith, the 
4th division under the hon. lieut.- 
ren. Cole, and the cavalry under 
ntseen. sir Stapleton Cotton, 
should attack them in front, sup- 
ported in reserve by the 6th under 
major-gen. Clinton, the 7ih under 
ynajor-gen. Hope, and Don Carlos 
D’Espana’s Spanish division, and 
brig.-gen, Pack should support the 
left of the 4th division by attack- 
ing that of Dos Arapiles, which 
the enemy held. The Ist and 
light divisions eccupied the ground 
on the left, and were in reserve. 
The attack upon the enemy’s left 
was made tn the manner above 
described, and completely succeed- 
ed. Major-general the hon, E. Pa- 
kenham formed the $d _ division 
across the enemy’s flank, and ever- 
threw every thing opposed to him. 
These troops were supported in the 
most gallant style by the Portu- 
guese cavalry under brig.-gen, 
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D’ Urban, and lieut,-col. Hervey's 
squadrons of the 14th, who sue. 
cessfully defeated every attem 
made by the enemy on the flank of 
the 3d division, Brig.-gen. Brad. 
ford’s brigade, the Sth and 4th di. 
visions, and the cavalry under 
lieut.-gen. sir S. Cotton, attacked 
the enemy in front, and drove his 
troops before them, from one 
height to another, bringing fore 
ward their right so as to acquire 
strength upon the enemy’s flank 
in proportion to the advance, Brigis 
gen. Pack made a very gallant at. 
tack upon the Arapiles, in which 
however he did not succeed, exe 
cept in diverting the attention 
of the enemy’s corps placed upon 
it from the troops under the coms 
mand of lieut.-gen. Cole in his 
advance. The cavalry under lieut. 
gen, sir 5S. Cotton made a most 
gallant and successful charge 
against a body of the enemy’s in- 
fantry, which they overthrew and 
cut to pieces. In this charge, ma- 
jor-gen. Le Marchant was killed 
at the head of his brigade; and I 
have to regret the loss of a most 
able officer. After the crest of the 
‘height was carried, one division of 
the enemy’s infantry made a stand 
against the 4th division, which af. 
ter a severe contest was obliged 
to give way, in consequence of the 
enemy having thrown some troops 
on the left of the 4th division, after 
the failure of brig.-gen. Pack’s ate 
tack upon the Arapiles, and the 
hon. lieut.-gen, Cole having been 
wounded, Marshal sir W. Beres 
ford, who happened to be on the 
spot, directed brig.-gen. Spry $ 
brigade of the 5th division, whie 
was in the second line, to change 
its front, and to bring its fire om 
the flank of the enemy’s divisions 
and I am sorry to add, that while 


engaged in this service, he received 
a wound, 
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@ wound, which I am. apprehen- 
sive will deprive me of the bene- 
fit of his counsel and asststance for 
some time. Nearly about the same 
time lieut.-gen. Leith received a 
wound, which unfortunately obliged 
him to quit the field. I ordered 
up the 6th division under major- 

. Clinton to relieve the 4th, 
and the battle was very soon re- 
stored to its former success. 

The enemy’s right, however, 
reinforced by the troops which had 
fied from his left, and by those 
which had now retired from the 
Arapiles, still continued to resist ; 
and I ordered the Ist and light 
divisions, and col. Stubbs’s Portu- 

ese brigade of the 4th division, 
Ewhich had been re-formed,) and 
major-gen. W. Anson’s brigade, 
jikewise of the 4th division, to turn 
the right, while the 6th division 
supported by the $d and 5th at- 
tacked the front. It was dark be- 
fore this point was carried by the 
6th division, and the enemy fled 
through the ,woods towards the 
Tormes, I pursued them with the 
Istand light divisions, and major- 
gen, W. Anson's brigade of the 
4th division, and some squadrons 
of cavalry under lieut.-gen. sir S. 
Cotton, as long as we could find 
any of them together, directing 
ourmarch upon Huerta and the 
fords of the ‘Tormes, by which the 
enemy had passed on their ad- 
vance; but the darkness of the 
night was highly advantageous to 
the enemy, many of whom escap- 
ed under its coger, who must other- 
wise have been in our hands.—I 
aM sorry to report, that owing to 
this same cause lieut.-gen. sir S. 
Cotton was unfortunately wound- 
ed by one of our own sentinels, 
after he had halted. 

We renewed the pursuit at break 
ef day, with the same troops, and 
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major-gen. Bock and major-gen. 
Anson’s brigades of cavalry, which 


joined during the night; and hav- 


ing crossed the Tormes, we came 
up with the enemy’s rear guard of 
cavalry and infantry near La Ser- 
na: they were immediately attack- 
ed by the two brigades of dra- 
goons, when the cavalry fled, leav- 
ing the infantry to their fate, I 
have never witnessed a more gal- 
lant charge than was made on the 
enemy’s infantry by the heavy bri- 
gade of the king’s German legion, 
under major-gen. Bock, which was 
completely successful, and the 
whole body of the enemy’s infantry, 
consisting of three battalions of the 
enemy’s first division, were made 
prisoners.—The pursuit was afters 
wards continued as far as Penaran- 
da last night, and our troops are 
still following the fying enemy. 
Their head quarters were in this 
town, not less than ten leagues 
from the field of battle, fora few 
hours last night ; and they are now 
considerably advanced on the road 
to Valladolid by Arevalo. They 
were joined yesterday on their re- 
treat by the cavalry and artiller 
of the army of the north, which 
have arrived at too late a period, 
it is to be hoped, to be of much 
use to them 

It is impossible to form a conjecs 
ture of the amount of the enemy’s 
loss in this action; but from all 
reports itis very considerable. We 
Lave taken from them 11 pieces of 
cannon, several ammunition-wag- 
gons, twoeagles, and six colours ; 
and one veneral, 3 cols., 3 licut.« 
cols., 130 officers of inferior rank, 
and between 6 and 7000 men are 
prisoners, and our detachment are 
sending in more every minute. 
The number of dead on the field 
is very large.—I am informed that 
marshal Marmont is badly wound- 
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ed, and has lost one of his arms: 
and that four géneral officers have 
been killed, and several wounded, 
Such an advantage could not have 
been acquired without material loss 
on our side; but it certainly has 
not been of a magnitude to distress 
the army, or to cripple its opera- 
tions.—I have great pleasure in re- 
porting to your lordship, thar, 
throughout this trying day, of 
which I have related the events, I 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the general officers 
and troops.—The relation which I 
have written of its events will give 
a general idea of the share each in- 
dividual had.in them; and I can- 
not say too much in praise of the 
conduct of every individual in his 
station, 

[His lordship here expresses his 
satisfaction at the conduct of the 
general officers and troops, and 
observes that, where the conduct 
of all has been conspicuously good, 
jt must be matter of regret that the 
necessary limits of a dispatch pre- 
vent his drawing lord Bathurst’s 
attention to the conduct of a large 
number of individuals. He then 
enumerates the following, to whose 
services, valour, and: zeal, he is 

articularly indebted. Marshal 
Beresford (for friendly counsel and 
assistance), lieut.-gens. sir S. Cot- 
ton, Leith, and Cole; maj.-gens. 
Clinton, E. Pakenham, W. Anson, 
Huise, G. Anson, and Pringle 
sang commanded tlie division after 

xen. Leith was wounded); cols. 
Hinde, Stubbs, Ponsonby {who 
commanded major-gen, M uchant’s 
brigade atter the tall of that offi- 
cer), and Douglas, Sth Port. reg.; 
brig.-gens. Bradford, Spry, Pack, 
Power, { Portucur ee Sery ice) s and 
Conde de Rezendi; leut.-cols. 
Canipbell 94th, Williams 60th, 


Wallace 88th, Ellis 23d, Greville 
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38th, all commanding brigades 
likewise lieut.-col, Bingham 53d, 
brig.-gen. D’Urban, lieut.-col. Her. 
vey; 14th light dragoons ; co) 
lord E. Somerset, 4th drag, : ond 
lieut.-col. F. Ponsonby, 12th light 
drag.—Lieut.-colonel Woodford 
commanding the light batt. of the 
brigade of the guards, supported 
by two companies of the fusileers 
under the command of capt. Crow, 
ther, maintained the village of 
Arapiles against all the efforts of 
the enemy, previous to the attack 
upon their position by our troops. 
The royal and German artillery, 
under lieut.-col, Framingham, di- 
stinguished themselves by the a¢cu- 
racy of their fire. Lieut -col. De 
Lancy, deputy quarter-master gen, 
and to the officers of that depart. 
ment and of thestaff corps, for the as 
sistance received, particularly heut. 
cols. Dundas and Sturgeon of the 
latter, and major Scovell of the 
former ; to lieut.-col. Waters, head 
of the adjutant-general’s depart- 
ment, as well at head-quarters as 
with the several divisions of the 
army ; and lieut.-col. lord F. So 
merset, with the officers of his 
lordship’s personal staff. Among 
the latter, the conduct of the here, 
ditary prince of Orange, which has 
acquired for him the respect and ree 
gard of the whole army, 1s recom 
mended particularly tothe prince rey 
gent’s attention. Of the Spaniards, 
Don Carlos D’ Espagna, brig. Yon 
J. Sanchez, with their respective 
troops; also Don M. Alaga and 
brig. Don J. O2Lawlor, from 
whom, and trom the Spanish ave 
thorities, his lordship received every 
assistance. His Jordship praises 
also the merits cf the civil officers 
of the army, and observes that, 
notwithstanding the distance from 
the magazines, and the country 
being exhausted, nothing had been 

wanted, 
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wanted, owing. to the diligence 


and attention of the commissary 
Mr. Bissett.—By the at- 
sion and ability of Dr. Macgre- 
tod of the officers of the de- 
partment under his charge, the 
wounded of the allies, as well as 
those of the enemy, have been well 
taken care of, and many will be 
saved to the Laas VA lord 
Clinton had the honour of laying 
at the feet of his royal highness the 
prince regent theeagles and colours 
taken from the enemy in the action 
near Salamanca. 

Olme. vi] Ji uly 298, 1812. 
The army have continued their 
march in pursuit of the enemy 
snce I addressed you on the 24th 
inst. and we have continued to take 
many prisoners. A part of the 
enemy’s army crossed the Douro 
yesterday near Puente de Douro, 
and the remainder, their left wing, 
were in march towards the bridge 
of Tudela this morning at nine 
o'clock, when I last heard from 
our advanced posts.—-The main 
x by our allied army is this day 
on the Adaja and Zapardiel rivers 
inthis neighbourhood ;_ the light 
cavalry being in front in pur- 
suit of the enemy.—It appears that 
Joseph Bonaparte left Madrid on 
the 2ist with the army* of the 
centre, supposed to consist of from 
10 to 12,000 infantry, and from 2 
to 3000 cavalry, andhe directed his 
march by the Escurial upon Alba 
de Tormes, He arrived at Blasco 
Sancho, between Avila and Are- 
valo, on the 25th, wehere he heard 
of the defeat of marshal Marmont, 
retired in the evening, and 

ween that time and the evenin 
* ihe 26th he marched Pre, 
ila Castin to Espinor. A non- 
he miioned ofhcer’s patrole of 
M4th light dragoons and 1st 


Arevalo, took in Blas- 
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co Sancho on the evening of the 
25th, shortly after Joseph Bona- 
parte had left the place, 2 officers 
and 27 men’ of his own cavalry, 
who had been left there to follow 
his rear guard. Ihave reason to 
believe that Joseph Bonaparte had 
no regular account of the action of , 
the 22d till he passed the Puerta 
Guadarrama yesterday ; but he 
then returned, and was directing 
his march upon Segovia. I have 
not yet heard how tar he had ad- 
vanced. All accounts concur in 
the great loss sustained by the ar- 
my of Portugal.—By accounts 
from lieut.-gen. sir R. Hillto the 
24th inst. it appears that the ene- 
my had in some degree reinforced 
their troops in Estramadura. The 
lieut.-gen. had removed to Zafra. 
It is reported that gen. Ballasteros 
had marched on another expedi- 
tion towards Malaga, and that he 
was opposed by a division of the 
army of the south under gen. La- 
val. Ihave not received detailed 
accounts of comm. sir Home Pop- 
ham’s operations on the coast since 
the capture of Sequeito; but I un- 
derstand that he has taken Castro 
Urdiales. [ Here followthenamesof 
the officers killed and wounded of 
the army under lord Wellington, 
near Castragon, 18th July, 1812.) 

21. Circulars have been issued by 
the secretary at war, announcing, 
that the rates ofpensionsfordisabled 
soldiers, as fixed by his majesty’s 
warrant of the 7th of October, 
1806, are to be extended in the fol- 
lowing proportion, viz. ‘To every 
serjeant who shall have lost more 
than one limb, or who shall have re- 
ceived such other bodily injury as 
to render him totally incapable of 
earning a livelihood, or to subject 
him to the necessity of requiring 
personal assistance, a rate of pen- 
sion not exceeding per diem 3s. 
*5 
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‘Gd.; to every corporal, ditto, ser 


diem, Ss.; to every private, ditto, 
per diem, 2s. Gd. "he commis- 
sioners of Chelsea hospital have 
been imstrucited to govern them- 
selves by those rules in admitting 
claims of the description referred 
to. 

It appears, from the official ac- 
count presented ‘to the house of 
commons, that the net produce of 
duties arising from stamps, in Eng- 
land, on newspapers and alma- 
nacks, together with the produce 
of duties on advertisements, for the 
year ending Jan. 5 last, was 
415,000/. ‘The number of news- 
papers printed in London ts about 
64, and in the rest of England 
about 114. 

A memorial from some mer- 
chants interested in the trade of 
New South Wales, praying for 
jerve to import direct from » Bene 
a considerable quantity of mother 
of pearl, and pearl shells, the pro- 
duce of anew fishery contiguous to 
Otaheite, was lately referred from 
the board of trade to the East In- 
dia company, who have refused 
theirpermission,unlessthe pearl shall 
be laden on board vessels chartered 
by the company from Botany Bay 
to China, and fiom thence to Eng- 
land, with tea. The company’s 
charter, it seems, warrants this 
dictation, or prohibition, 


SEPTEMBER, 
GERMANY. 


The king of Prussia has been for 
some time considered a prisoner in 
his own capital (Berlin), and may 
now be said to be virtually de- 
posed : he is gone to the waters of 
Yoplitz, leaving baron Harden- 
berg to act in his name; as he 
“does not desire to be troubled 
with business while taking the 
baths.”"—The government of Ber- 
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lin is under the sole directi 
French. wPie 


SICILY, 


The parliament of Sicily h 
sented to abolish vassalage, vile 
nage, and all feudal rights on that 
island, and to form a new constitu. 
tion on the model of the British, 
This determination has diffased 
neral joy among the natives of Si. 
cily, who loak forward with 
hope to the benefits to be derived 
from these measures, under the 
protection of the British gover 
ment. 


SPAIN. 


The Regency gazette of the &h 
of August contains a decree of the 
cortes for the erection, in the fields 
of Salamanca, of “ a grateful mo. 
nument,” which shall constantly 
call to the recollection of latest 
generations the memorable and 
glorious battle of the 22d of July, 
and of the union and valour of the 
allied army under the duke of Cit 
dad Rodrigo. 

‘The insignia of the order of the 
golden fleece have been sent by the 
Spanish regency to the marquis of 
Wellington: it is magnificently set 
with brilliants, and is the same as 
had belonged to the infant doa 
Louis. 

According to the enemy's ats 
count of the battle of Salamanca, 
Marmont forced the allies to Sala 
manca; when being resolved on 
battle, and occupied in the final 
arrangements, he was struck bya 
shell, which broke his right arm. 
Clauzel, who succeeded him, t 8 
said, had determined on retreating 
when this accident took place, 
which he effected after some hou 
fichting, followed by the English 
cavalry, Thisis certainly “ lymg 
like truth.” The unofficial account 
of this battle in the French oo 
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that “ the wound the duke of 


Ragasa received on the field of 
bartle caused a moment of indeci- 


+.» which alone saved the enemy 

wed a total defeat. The English 
sustained too great a loss to pur- 
sue; and the French regained their 
former position, with al their artil- 
lery and baggage, where they are 
awaiting reinforcements.” 

The siege of Cadiz by the French 
commenced on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1810, and was raised on the 
g5th of last months a period ot 
two years six months and 19 days 
of attack and resistance, 


ASIA. 


The occupation of the fortress of 
Kallinjur, in Bundelcund, by col. 
Martindell’s force, is now confirm- 
ed; the assault was made on the 
@i Feb. The three columns em- 

yed were led by lieut.-col. Maw- 
~! lieut.-col. R. Fraser, and ma- 


jorCumberlege. On artiving un- 


der the walls, the party was sur- 
prsed to find the ascent impracti- 
cable: a precipice ‘20 feet high, 
and for the last six feet nearly per- 
meen was to be surmounted 
ore they could gain the breach. 
After an ineffectual struggle of 
twohours, the retreat was sounded. 
Our loss was considerable. The 
killed and wounded of the 53d reg. 
amount, we understand, to 122 
men; among whom are included 
all the officers present, except col. 
bey and another. This loss 

fell principally on the grenadier 
company, who ledythe storm, and 
are said to have been 70 strong 
when they advanced to the breach, 
aving returned only 17. The na- 
lve part of the columns suffered 
Comparatively little, having only 
% killed and wounded in all. Capt, 
. peer sd and lieut. and adjutant 
6% of the 53d, lost their lives by 
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musket shots. Capt. Cuppage, of 
that corps, is mentioned as danger- 
ously wounded; as were also capts. 
Courtman and Andrews, and lieuts. _ 
Stuart, Stone, Young, Booth, Da- 
vies, and Cruice. ‘lhe only officer 
of the company’s service who is 
said to have suffered is lieut. R. C. 
Faithful, of the pioneers; who re- 
ceived a severe contusion from a 
stone in the side. —The kelledar of 
the fort then renewed his negotia- 
tions, and surrendered by capitu- 
lation. 

A letter from Serampore, dated 
March the 12th, gives an account 
of a fire which broke out ih the 
printing-office at the Mission-house, 
on the evening of the 1ith March, 
destroying 2000 reams of English 
paper, worth 5000/ and founts of 
type in 14 languages, besides Eng- 
lish. The loss could. not be less 
than 12,0002. and all the literary 
labours of the missionaries were ine 
terrupted at once. 

Accounts have lately been re- 
ceived by government, announcing 
that a definitive treaty of alliance 
has been concluded between this 
country and Persia, by sir Gore 
Ouseley. The terms of the treaty 
are represented as highly favourable 
to British interests, and as well cal- 
culated to unite the two countries 
in the bonds of a lasting and advan. 
tageous connection. 

APRICA. 

Le.ters from Gibraltar of the 
5th ult. notice the arrival, in the 
bay, of colouel Lear, United States 
consul at Algiers, in the Allegany. 
The dey, it appears, refused to re 
ceive the cargo of naval and mili. 
tary stores sent him by the United 
States, as different in quantity and 
quality from what he expected, and 
ordered all Americans ta leave Al- 
giers in the Allegany. This cone 
duct of the dey 1s equivalent to a 

decla- 
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declaration of war, and it is sup- 

posed that his squadron has orders 

to capture all American vessels 

they may meet with. ‘ 
AMERICA. 

From the short period of the de- 
claration of war, the Americans 
have fitted out 220 privateers, 
which have been very successful in 
capturing English vessels. Most 
of their merchantmen will be con- 
verted into this species of force. 

Hostilities have already com- 
menced on the borders oi Canada; 
and an American force, composed 
of 2000 of the neighbouring militia, 

séd the river on the night of the 
Alth of July, and took possession 
of the town of Sandwich, two miles 
below Detroit. On the 13th, the 
standard of the United States was 
erected in Canada, and a proclama- 
tion published, inviting the Cana- 
dian militia to retire to their homes, 
and promising peaceable and friend- 
ly treatment to the inhabitants on 
condition of neutrality. Consider- 
able fear seems to be entertained of 
the junction of the Indians with 
the British ; and the proclamation 
declares, that if they are once 
brought forward, no quatter is to 
be given. The next operation was 
to be an attack on Fort Malden, a 
work represented as of considerable 
strength. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Boston was held.on the 18th uli. ; 
at which a number of resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to, stig- 
matizing “the lave unnecessary and 
ruinous declaration of war against 
Great Britain, and the consequent 
connection with France, «as fural to 
the American union, and destruc- 
tive of the independence and liberty 
of the American peop!e.’’ 

In Edenton, a district of North 
Carolina, U.S. a hail-storm was 
experienced in June, which extend- 
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ed its ravages to whe distanceof four 
miles, destreying the crops, devel. 
ling the houses, and killing some 
hundreds of cattle. The ord’ nary 
size of some of the hail-stones was 
a turkey’s C&e 5 but one was taken 
up which measured J1 inches ig 
circumference. ‘T'wo days subse 
quently, a whirlwind attacked the 
woods in the neighbourhood, ang 
destroyed what had escaped the 
ravages of the hail-storm. Next 
day the inhabitants of a district, 
about 25 miles distant, were sep. 
prised by the appearance -of 
cloud, from which descended a 
quantity of bushes, large branches 
oi trees, and other vegetable mate 
ter, which was, no doubt, a part 
of the foliage from the woods. at 
Edenton. 

DREADFUL RIOT IN BALTIMORE, 

The Federal Republican, a 

journal of some celebrity, pubiish- 
ed in Baltimore, had rendered itself 
noxious by its opposition to the war 
measures of the popular : 
Summary extinction was the only 
expedient that suggested itself to 
the mob of Baltimore; and an at 
tack was made on the house of 
Mr. Hanson, the editor, in South 
Charles-street. The attack 
at midnight of the 27th of July, 
and was resisted from the inside 
by a number of his friends, who 
had assembled with firt-arms. Each 
time the mob attempted to bi 
in they were repulsed, and driven 
back. In this contest, a Dr. Gale 
was shot, and three or four 
wounded. Themob at length plant- 
eda he!d-piece agamst the house; 
when about 6O of the miliary 
with the mayor at their head, m™ 
terposed. i» the mor ning the house 
was evacuated, and its defenders 
consented to go into the town 
for security, under the guarantee 
ofageneral Striker and the mays 
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fa the afternoon the mob, on the 
suggestion of a public journal, 
which declared that “every man 
ho was in Hanson’s house ought 
fo be put to death by the people,” 
reassembled, attacked the gaol, 
and fell upon the prisoners with 
dubs and knives. . Some of them 
rushed out and escaped; the others 
were wounded, and left for dead 
dutside the prison, Gen, Lingan, 
a man 70 years old, was killed on 
the spot; general Lee, the celebra- 
ted partisan in the American war, 
was stabbed, aud had his skull frac- 
tured; he was not expected to sur- 
vive, Mr. J. Thompson was beaten 
with clubs, and afterwards tarred 
and feathered. The civil authority, 
though apprized of the outrage, 
‘aid 200 » The mayor, it is be- 
lieved, purposely absented himself. 
The militia refused to turn out, 
and the mob were left to execute 
the full measure of their premedi- 
tated vengeance. So much for the 
freedom ‘of the press, and of public 
- in the United States !— 

sufferers were mostly volun- 
teers from Alexandria and Mont- 
gomery county to defend the Fede- 
ral Republican. 


war has created the greatest : 


possible irritation and animosity in 
the United States ; and part of the 
militia of the latter, it is said, has 
refused to march: Gen. Lingan’s 
murder at Baltimore has excited 
a universal cry of disgust and in- 
On against the I'rench party. 

eral was formerly collector 
customs ut George-town, 

and Was a great favourite of general 
ashington, to whom he owed his 


appointment, 


WEST-INDIFS, 


Another revolution has taken 
place m St. Domingo. Petion, 
s late advantage over Chris- 
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tophe, obtained possession of St, 
Mark’s, Cape Nicholas Mole, and 
Gonaives, and was alvoncing to 
tuke pdssession of Cane Francois, 
Fort Danphin, and all the north, 
Christophe himself fled into the 
mountains with only a handful of 
men,—his staff-officers had aban- 
doned him to join Petion. 
HIGH TIDE. 

A remarkable circumstance took 
place at Folkstone: after the tide 
had ebbed in the usual way for 
three hours, it suddenly rose three 
feet perpendicular, and as sudden. 
ly ebbed, which was repeated three 
times in less than a quarter of an 
hour. This phenomenon is gene- 
rally thought to have been caused 
by some great convulsion of na- 
ture. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 


Downing-street, Sept. 4, Major 
Burgh, aide-de-camp to the marquis 
of Wellington, has arrived at lord 
Bathurst’s office with dispatches 
from lord Wellington, dated Ma- 
drid, the 18th and 15th ult. of 
which the following are extracts; 


Madrid, Aug. 13. 

Having found that the army un- 
der marshal Marmont continued 
their retreat upon Burgos, in a 
state not likely to take the field 
again for some time, I determined 
to bring Joseph Bonaparte to a 
general action, or force him to 
quit Madrid. Accordingly | moved 
from Cuellar on the 6th inst. We 
arrived at Segovia on the 7th, and 
at St. Ildefonso on the 8th, where 
[ halted one day, to allow the 
right of the army more time to 
come up.— No opposition was madé 
to the passage of the troops through 
the mountains; and brig.-general 
D’Urban, with the Portuguese ca- 
valry and Ist light battalion of 
the king’s German legion, and 
capt. 
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eapt. Macdonald’s troop of horse 
artillery, had been through the 
Guadarama-pass since the 9th. He 
moved forward on the morning of 
the 11th from the neighbourhood 
of Galapagas, and, supported by 
the heavy cavalry of the king’s Ger- 
man legion from Torrelodones, he 
drove in the French cavalry, about 
2000 in number, and placed himself 
at Majalahonda, with the Portu- 
guese cavalry and capt. Macdo- 
nald’s troop, and the cavalry and 
light infantry of the king’s German 
legion at Las Royas, about three- 
quarters of a mile distant.—The 
enemy’s cavalry, which had been 
driven off in the morning, and had 
moved towards Naval Carnero, 
returned about five in the after- 
noon, and brigsgeneral D’Urban 
having formed the Portuguese ca- 
valry in front of Majalahonda, sup- 
ported by the horse artillery, or- 
dered the cavalry to charge the 
enemy’s leading squadrons, which 
appeared too far advanced to be 
supported by their main body. The 
Portuguese cavalry advanced to 
the attack, but unfortunately turn- 
ed about before they reached the 
enemy; and they fled through the 
village of Majalahonda, and back 
again upon the German dragoons, 
leaving behind them, unprotected 
and unsupported, those guns of 
capt. Macdenald’s troop, which 
had been moved forward to co- 
gperate with the cavalry. By the 
Activity of the officers and scldiers 
of capt. Macdonald’s troop, the 
pons were, However, moved of ; 

ut, Owing to the unfavourable na- 
ture of the ground over which they 
were moved, the carriage of one 
was broken, and the two others 
were overturned; and these three 
furs fell into the enemy’s hands.— 

ve Portuguese dragoons having 


Sed through Majalahonda, were 
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rallied and re-formed upon the heas 
vy dragoons of the king's 
legion, which were formed between 
that village and Las Royas. The 
German cavalry charged the ene. 
my, although under many disad. 
vantages, and stopped their further 
progress; but, I am Sorry to say, 
they suffered considerable loss, and 
that colonel Jonquieres, who coms 
manded the brigade, was taken 
prisoner. The Yeft of the arm 
was about two miles anda half di. 
stant, at the Puente de Ratamar, on 
the Guadarama river; and colonel 
Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry and 
a brigade of infantéy of the 7th di. 
vision having moved forward to 
the support of the troops in advance, 
the enemy retired upon Majala. 
honda as soon as they observed 
these troops; and night having 
come on, they retired upon Alcor. 
con, leaving our guns at Majala. 
honda.—I am happy to report that 
the officers of the Portuguese ca 
valry behaved remarkably well,and 
showed a good example to their 
men, particularly the visconde de 
Barbacena, who was taken prison- 
er. ‘Ihe conduct of the brave Ger 
man cavalry was, I understand, 
excellent ; as was that of captaia 
Macdonald's troop of horse artik 
lery. The light infantry battalion 
was not engaged.——-The army 
moved forward yesterday morning, 
and its left took possession of the 
city of Madrid, Joseph Bonaparte 
having retired with the army 
centre by the roads of Toledo and 
Aranjuez, leaving a pe iat 
Retiro.—It is imposs:ble to describe 
the joy manifested by the inhabte 
tants of Madrid = our =) 
and I hope that the prevalence 
the ae sentiments of detestation 
of the French yoke, and of a strong 
desire to secure the independenct 
of their country, which first — 
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set the example of resist- 
ap the usurper, will induce 
them to make exertions in the 
cause of their country, which will 
be more efficacious than those for- 
merly made.—I have not yet heard 
that Astorga has fallen; but the 
which the enemy left in 
Pr ordesillas, about 260 in number, 
surrendered to general Santocildes 
onthe Sth inst. I have no further 
s of the situation of general 
Ballasteros since the 2lst of July. 
[have letters from gen, J, O’ Don- 
nell and gen. Roche of the 26th of 
July; and the army of Murcia, 
rthe command of the former, 
was defeated by gen. D’Harispe 
on the 2ist of July. It appears 
that the Spanish troops moved for- 
ward to attack gen. D’Harispe’s 
posts at Castella and at Ybi: those 
which attacked the former were re- 
pulsed with the loss of 2000 men 
and two pieces of cannon; those 
who attacked the latter, under the 
command of gen. Roche, conducted 
themselves remarkably well, and 
covered the retreat of the troops 
under gen. O’Donnell, and after- 
wards effected their own retreat, 
ia good order, to Alicante. 


Madrid, August 15, 


I have the pleasure to inform 
your lordship, that the garrison of 
de Retiro surrendered by capitula- 
ton yesterday; and I have now 
the honour to inclose a translation 
of the capitulation —We invested 
the place completely on the evening 
ofthe 18th; and in the night de- 
tachments of the 7th division of in- 
‘antry, under the command of ma- 
r-ge0. Hope, and of the third di- 
ton of infantry, under general the 

akenham, drove in the 
ra posts from the Prado and 
tavical Garden, and the works 
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which they had constructed outside 
of the park-wall; and having bro- 
ken through the wall in different 
places, they were established in the 
palace of the Retiro, and close to 
the exterior of the enemy’s works, 
inclosing the building called La 
hina.—The troops were preparing 
in- the morning to attack those 
works, preparatory to the arrange- 
ments to be adopted for the attack 
of the interior line and building, 
when the governor sent out an off- 
cer to desire to capitulate, and I 
granted him the honours of war, 
the baggage of the officers and sol. 
diers ofthe garrison, &c, as specified 
in the inclosed agreement.—lI in- 
close a return of the strength of the 
garrison, which marched out yes- 
terday at four o’clock, on their road 
to Ciudad Rodrigo. We have 
found in this place 189 pieces of 
brass ordnance, in excellent condi- 
tion; 900 barrels of powder; 20,000 
stand of arms; and considerable 
magazines of clothing, provisions, 
and ammunition.—We have like- 
wise found the eagles of the 13th 
and 5lst regiments, which I for. 
ward to England, to be presented 
to his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, by my aide-de-camp major 
Burgh.—I see, by a letter from 
gen. Ballasteros to lieut.-gen. sir 
R. Hill, of the 29th of July, that 
he had been in Malaga on the 14th 
of that month, after an engagement 
with gen. Laval, near Coin. Gen. 
Ballasteros was at Grazelena on 
the 29th. I have a letter from 
lieut.-gen, sir R. Hill, of the 8th 
inst.; and although gen. Drouct 
had been in movement for’ three 
days, it does not appear that his 
movements were of any importance. 
—I inclose returns of the killed, 
wounded, and missing, in the affair | 
at Majalahonda, on the 11th per 
an 
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and of the loss in the attack of the 
works of the Retiro.—This dispatch 
will be delivered by my aide-de- 
camp major Burgh, who will be 
able to explain any further circum. 
stances relating to our situation ; 
and I beg leave to recommend him 
to your lordship’s protection. 
P. S. Since writing this dispatch, I 
have received a letter of the 10th 
inst. from gen. Maitland, from Ali- 
cante, in which that officer informs 
me that he had on that day landed 
at that place. 





Capitulation proposed by gen. the 
earl of Wellington, commander 
in chief of the allied army, and 
accepted by col. La Fond, com- 
mandant of the ert of La China, 
August 14, 1212. 

Art. I. The garrison shall march 
out of the fort with the honours of 
war, and shall lay down their arms 
on the glacis.—II. The garrison, 
and persons of every description in 
the fort, shall be prisoners of war. 
—III. The officers shall be allow- 
ed to retain their swords, their bag- 
gage, and their horses, according 
to the number allowed them by the 
regulations of the French army ; 
and the soldiers’ shall keep their 
knapsacks.—1V. The magazines 
of the fort of every description 
shall be delivered to the officers of 
the respective departments; and the 
French commandants of artillery 
and of engineers shall furnish lisis 
of the contents ofeach depdt. The 
plans of the fort shall also be deli- 
vered to the commanding officer 
of the British engineers.—V. This 
capitulation shall take place at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
ee of the for? shall be occupied 

y the troops of the allied army 
as soon as this capitulation is ra- 
ufied. 





C2? 2-2 (September 


Signed on the part of 
earl +: Wellin pet.on Beneral the 

Fitzroy Somerset, lieut.-col, 

and mil. sec. 
Ratified, WeELuinctox, 

Signed on the part of col, La 

Fond, R. De va Brune, 

This capitulation is ratified by 
the colonel comnranding the fort of 
La China, 

(Signed) La Fowp, 

8. This night, at Margate, g 
most extraordinary phenomenog 
itppeared in the heavens. A large 
ball of fire made its appearance 
from the south, and flew towards 
the north : it had a long tail, and 
Margate was as light as if the sua 
had shone during the time it passed 
over it, which was about half a 
minute, when it fell towards the 
sei. 

18. Church advowsons.—The 
rev. Mr. Helps, rector of Wharton, 
Notts, worth 900/. a year, was op. 
posed in his intention of taking the 

enefit of the insolvent act, at the 
Surrey sessions, on the ground of 
fraud, in not inserting in his sche 
dule the living, for the benefit of 
his creditors, and the furnished 
honse he lived in at Bath at the 
time of his arrest. Mr. Barrow 
argued, that such livings were by 
law liable to debts, after the bishop 
had, as in this instance, carved out 
a provision for the curate of 80/ 
per ann, Mr. Nolan, for the prie 
soner, contended, that only in cases 
of bonds, or judgements recov 
in the bishop’s own court, could he 
sue out his writ of vari facias, 
that there was no power unce 
acts of insolvency to touch this 
church living ; for nothing sh 
be inserted in a schedule but 
could pass, and by the present 
schedule all the right of the prisoner 
in this living will pass without any 

insertion, 
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insertion, since the law did not re- 
uire it; he should, even m respect 
t the prisoner's cloth, torbid his 
drawing such a cloak over himself 
as such an insertion in the sche- 
dule, - Theliving is under seques- 
tration, except the 80/, a year for 
the curate, for a debt of 3,000/. 
and the prisoner, by good advice, 
refuses to insert it in his schedule. 
9}, The trial of J. Lomas, aged 
90, for the murder of his master, 
G. Morrey, farmer, and Edith 
Morrey, wife of the deceased, 
for aiding and assistne him in 
the said murder, came on at the 
Chester assizes. There had been 
a criminal correspondence between 
Lomas and his mistress, which ta- 
duced the latter to urge him to kill 
herhusband. ‘The deceased, while 
asleep in bed, was attacked by Lo- 
mas, who fractured his skull with 
an axe, and afterwards cut his 
throat: his mistress then gave an 
alarm, pretending that the deed 
had been perpetrated by rufhians 
who had broken into the Rouse. 
Lomas feigned to be asleep in bed 
when informed of what had hap- 
pened, but his guilt was manifest 
from his shirt, coat, é&c. being 
bathed in blood: he confessed his 
it, Edith Morrey, when appre- 
ded, cut her throat with a razor, 
but the wound was sewed, and she 
recovered; she has several children. 
After a long trial, both were found 
guilty, Lomas was executed, and 
acknowledved the justice of his sen- 
tence; but Edith Morrey pleading 
pregnancy, her execution Was de- 
ed. But it has since taken place. 
24. A late gazette announced 
the prince regent had granted 
to the marquis of Wellington a 
royal augmentation in the dexter 
Starter of the arms of Wellesley, 
00 consist of an escutchcon charged 


— crosses of St. Georgey St. 
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Andrew, and St. Patrick, being 
the union badge of the united king- 
dom, 

30. The French eagles captured 
at Salamanca were deposited, with 
military and appropriate ceremony, 
in the royal chapel at Whitehall. 

‘A handsome provision has been 
made tor the family of the gallant 
general Le Marchant, who died 
with 36 balls in his body, while ad- 
vancing and cheering at the head 
of his men. To the eldest son a 
pension is given of 300/, a year, to 
each of the five daughters 120 a 
year, and to each of the three 
younger sons L00/.—making in al} 
1200). a year. 

By order of the lords of the ad- 
miralty, a distribution of the Scrip- 
tures is immediately to take place 
in the royal navy, as follows: one 
copy of the New Testament, two 
Common Pravers, with two Psalters, 
for every eight men, and one Bible 
to every two messes. 

The scaffolding before Drury- 
lane theatre has been taken down, 
and the public have now a full view 
of the principal front. The archi- 
tecture is simple and elegant, and 
its unifarmity must strike every be- 
holder. The front in Brydges- 
street is the only part which is ‘stuc- 
coed at present; but it is intended 
that the whole shall be done as soon 
as the finances willallow, The house 
was lighted up on Thursday night, 
to judge of the effect. ‘The audience 
part of the house forms three- 
fourths ofa circle, which, making 
some little allowance for the devia 
tion in the drop within the prosce- 
nium, may be said to be completed 
by the circular sweep which cone 
nects the outer wall of the boxes 
with the proscenium. The view 
of the stage is relieved by the 
appearance on either side of two 
magnificent Herculean columns, re- 
(I) presenting 
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presenting verde antique marble. 
Columns of a similar description 
ornament the grand saloon. The 
lustres by which the house is to be 
lighted are made from designs 
formed by the architect. On the 
staircases at each pillar are to be 
placed antique Jamps. Melpomene 
.and Thalia are to be placed in the 
niches on either side of the prosce- 
nium, above the cornice; and the 
royal arms are to be painted on the 
semicircular pannel formed by the 
arch which appears to,surmount 
the two pillars over the proscenium. 
The uniform shape of the back wall 
of the boxes gives an unobstructed 
range to the sound, at the same 
time that its thickness (three feet) 
is an effectual security against the 
spreading of flames. In the corri- 
dors which surround and lead to 
the boxes, the floors are formed of 
stone, and rest upon brick arches 
without any intermixture of timber. 
Another wall, three feet thick, sur- 
rounds these corridors. By an in- 
vention of colonel Congreve, water 
is laid on to all parts of the build- 
ing, and the reservoir will contain 
200 hogsheads, which will supply 
the pipes for half an hour; and 
the directors of the York-build- 
ings waterworks are engaged, by 
means of steam engines, to reple- 
nish the reservoir. The scenes 
will move on an iron railway, The 
whole building will be completed 
for 112,000/. ‘The expense, includ- 
ing lamps, lustres, stoves, grates, 
furniture of the most. tasteful 
and costly description, and archi- 
tect’s commission, will not erceed 
125,000/.; and the whole amount 
of expendyure, including scenery, 
wardrobe, and all the other pro- 
perty necessary to be provided for 
Opening the theatre for theatri- 


eal performances, will not exceed 
150,000/. 
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1. A dangerous mutiny has bees 
detected at ‘T'ravancore. [rt ap. 
pears that two of the native corps, 
making part of the subsidiary force 
of that kingdom, had meditated the 
butchery ot their European officers, 
ut an entertainment given by lieut. 
col, Munro, the British residert, 
The object of the conspirators was, 
after the massacre, to assist the 
Pychee rajah, a refractory and 
deposed prince on the Malabar, in 
recovering his lost musnud. Ow. 
ing to the absence of some of the 
principals, the execution of their 
design was postponed, and, soon 
after, a sepoy to the adjutant of the 
14th native battalion made a full 
confession of the treason. T'wo of 
the native officers, a jemidar and 
havildar, who were the rmgleaders, 
were, by order of lieut.-col. Hall 
commanding the subsidiary force, 
blown from a gun in front of the 
troops drawn up to witness their 
sentence. Several nairs and faquirs 
were subsequently hung, and these 
seasonable punishments are said to 
have suppressed the mutiny. 


AMERICA, 


The tone of the prints in the in- 
terest of the government is hostile 
in the extreme; and it is openly 
avowed, that the repeal of the or- 
ders in council will not be regarded 
as sufficient to produce concilt- 
ation. 

Dispatches from sir G. Prevost, 
governor in chief of the British 
provinces im North America, ane 
nonnce the surrender of gen. 
with his whole army, as prisoners 
of war, together with the capture 
of Fort Detroit and 35 pieces 
cannon, on the 16th of August. 


As > counterpoise to the above 
agret- 
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acreeable intelligence, we are con- 
cerned to state, that the Guerriere 
wate, Capt. Dacres, has been tap- 
tured by the Constitution Ameri- 
frigate. 
tt eters from general Frull’s 
dispatch, that he had rot a single 
cannon or mortar fit for battering, 
and only one engineer, who fell 
sick. When he capitulated, he had 
powder for only one day, and pro- 
visions for a very few more. Gen. 
Hull trusted solely to treachery, 
and to the disaffection which he 
foolishly thought himself able to 
create in Canada. Of this base 
and despicable policy he was the 
willing tool, and is pow become 
the sacrifice, 

According to the latest American 
papers, the British army was ad- 
vancing against Plattsburgh, Sack- 
ett’s harbour, and other stations on 
the banks of Lake Champlain. 
Plattsburgh was garrisoned by 2000 
men: it was a grand depot for 
stores, and would, if taken, be an- 
other dreadful blowto the war party. 
The Americans begin to be dissa- 
tisfied with the inactivity of general 
Dearborn, whose head - quarters 
have been removed from Albany 
and Greenbush to Cumberland, 
without his undertaking any mili- 
tary Operation of moment. 

The St. Vincent’s journal states, 
that on the Ist July the Wallibow 
river, which had been prevented 
flowing by the masses of ignited 
substances ejected into it during the 
late eruption, and near the mouth 
of which a vast lake of four acres 
extent had been formed, suddenly 
overflowed, in consequence of the 
heavy fall of rain, when: the Hood 

urst through the barriers of volca- 
fic combustibles with irresistible 

: such was its destructive im- 
Petuosity, that it completely inun- 
the adjacent valley, and be- 
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sides its ravages in bearing downa 
number of negro houses, several 
lives were lost, and others so dread- 
fully scalded from the river of li- 
guid fire which overwhelmed them, 
that their lives are despaired of. 
The mountain, too, during the 
dreadful scene, had a return of one 
of its tertific fever fits; its roarings 
eaused a general consternation; 
and the following night, about 1) 
o'clock, a most violent concussion 
of the earth, such asthe oldest inha- 
bitants never experienced, was felt 
all over the island. 

A letter from New Orleans, dated 
August 21, says, “ On Wednesday 
hight last, about ten o’clock, a gale 
commenced, occasionally accom. 
panied with rain and hail, and 
which continued with dreadful vio- 
lence for four hours, The market. 
house, a large and solid building, 
was entirely demolished ; its bric 
columns, of two feet diameter, swept 
down as though their weighty cone 
struction presented no obstacle 
whatever to the elements. The 
roof was carried off from the church 
of the convent ; the fence surround- 
ing which, as also the trees in the 
garden, many whereof are remark- 
ably large, were levelled to the 

round, The tin covering of the 
eres nailed on in such a man- 
ner as would certainly have resisted 
any Ordinary force, was twisted and 
torn off as though it were mere 
paper, A great part of the brick 
wall surrounding the garrison was 
beat down. But the scene present- 
ed to us on visiting the shore who 
shall attempt to Teccriho? The le- 
vel almost entirely destroyed—the 
beach covered with fragments of 
60 vessels, merchandize, trunks, &c. 
and here and there the eye falling 
upon a mangled corpse. All the 
shipping below town high and dry 
in the woods. All the river-craft, 
(I 2) barges, 
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barges, market-boats, &c. were en- 
tirely broken to pieces. As far as 
we have heard from the country, 
the ravages have been terrible—the 
planters’ dwellings, sugar-houses, 
&c. demolished ; and we have rea- 
son to fear that nearly the whole 
crop of sugar will be lost. On the 
day previous to the hurricane it was 
discovered that an insurrection a- 
mong the negroes was intended.” 
A counter-revolution has taken 
place in Venezuela, South America. 
The city of Caraccas capitulated 
to the royalist army, under general 
Monteverde, on the 28th July, and 
La Guira surrendered at discretion 
on the 3ist. The well-known Mi- 
randa attempted to escape from La 
Guira on board an English schoon- 
er for Curacgoa, but the cxptain de- 
livered him up. ‘This counter-re- 
volution, according to the American 
papers, was owing to the influence 
of the ecclesiastics, who impressed 
upon the minds of the weak and 
superstitious inhabitants, that the 
late earthquake was a visitation 
from heaven, in consequence of 
their defection from Ferdinand VII. 
Buenos Ayres gazettes have been 
received to the 1Sth of August, and 
private letters to the 20th of the 
same month. ‘This unhappy colony 
is still destined to be the scene of 
anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed. 
From about the 2d of July to the 
rem of August, the city of 
Buenos Ayres was in a state of the 
utmost commotion. ‘The cause of 
this is said to have been the dissa- 
tisfaction which the European Spa- 
niards had conceived, on account 
of the abject condition in which 
they were held by the junta of 
Buenos Ayres. Hence they are 
said to have conceived the idea of 
overturning the existing govern- 
ment, with the view of taking into 
their own hands the supreme au- 
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thority. They failed in their Proe 

ject, and upwards of 200 of the 

conspiraters (comprising the first 

class of merchants) were made pris 

soners, of whom 25 were shot, 
BALLOON. 

4. Mr. Sadler ascended in his 
balioon from Belvedere-house, near 
Dublin, at one o’clock in the after. 
noon, with the wind at south-west, 
and in 35 minutes had sight of the 
mountains in Wales; he continued 
in the same direction till three 
o’clock ; when being nearly over 
the Isle of Man, the wind blowing 
fresh, he found himself fast ap 
proaching the Welsh coast; andat 
four o’clock he had a distinct view 
ot the Skerry lieht-house, and the 
prespect of consummating his ar 
dent hopes of a speedy arrival in 
Liverpool. ‘The wind shifting, he 
was unfortunately driven back; and 
night coming on, and perceiving five 
vessels, he precipitated himself into 
the sea, Notwithstanding his peril 
ous situation, the fear of getting en- 
tangled deterred the men of the 
nearest vessel from coming to him, 
until he begged they would runtheir 
bowsprit through the balloon,which 
was dragging hiscarrapidly through 
the water. ‘The men having done 
as he desired, the gas of the balloon 
escaped ; and having thrown out a 
line which he wound round his 
arm, he was taken on board quite 
exhausted. In this situation he was 
conveyed to Liverpool, after being 
provided with clothes, and retu 
to Dublin by the way of Holyhead. 

DREADFUL ACCIDENTS. 

Fourteen men, belonging to Con- 
way, went out in a small boat to 
finish the loading of a flat lymg 
near Ormshead, bound with pave 
ment-flags for Liverpool. They 
left the vessel about ten at night. 
Their cries were heard as if in ire 


danger, but no assistance cou 
rende 
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rendered to them. One loud yell 
was heard, after which there was 
universal silence. Next morning 
the boat was found full of water, 
and drifted up the river. Ten of 
the men have left large families, 
Eleven widows were made, and 
thirty-five children left fatherless. 
None of the bodies have been found. 

Three families, consisting of Mrs. 

Shate, wife of R. Shute, esq. of 

Sydenham, Kent, and sister to Mrs, 

Langley, of Water-house, near 

Bath; her daughters, Mary, Mare. 
ret, Eliza, and Anne; Miss 
isher, also sister to Mrs. Langley; 

Mr. Mrs. and Miss Rothery, of 

Bath; accompanied by a man-ser- 

vant, arrived at Chepstow in two 

chaises, and after proceeding to 
view Tintern-abbey on the Wye, 
returned with the tide in a pleasure 
boat. They were already within 
sight of Chepstow, and were pre- 
paring to land before the bridge 
about eight in the evening, when, 
on coming through the centre arch, 
where a brig was moored across, 
the rope taking the bottom of the 
boat upset it. Every exertion was 
made to render assistance; but 
out of ten persons seven perished, 
including the footman. The sur- 
vivors are Misses A. and E. Shute, 

Mr. Rothery, and two boatmen, 

Mr. Rothery made three attempts 

save his wife; and succeeded 

each time, but was as oiten obliged 
to relinquish his hold by his strug. 
gling friends clinging to bim. The 
pilot who sp reprehensibly moored 
the vessel across is J. Haltord, of 

Bristol; and a fine of 100/, has 

levied on him by the magi- 

Srates, 

Downing sirect, Oct. 5. Extract of a 
dispatch from general the mar- 
quis of Wellington, k.b. 

Villa d¢ Toro, near Burgos, Sep.21. 
l continued to follow the enemy 
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with the troops under my c¢om- 
mand till the 16th, when I was 
joined at Pampliega by three di. 
visions of infantry, and a small 
body of cavalry, of the army of 
Gallicia ; his excellency the cap- 
tain-general Castanos having ar- 
rived at head-quarters on the 14th. 
The enemy had on the 16th taken 
a strong position on the heights 
behind Celada de Camino, salon 
rangements were made to attack 
them on the morning of the 17th; 
but the enemy retired in the night, 
and they were driven on the 17th 
to the heights close to Burgos. 
‘They retired through the town in 
the night, leaving behind them 
some clothing and other stores, 
and a large quantity of wheat 
and barley; and they have since 
continued their retreat to Briviesca, 
where, itis reported, they have been 
joined by 7000 conscripts. It is 
likewise reported that the prince 
ot Esling has been ordered by the 
local government of France to 
come and take the command of 
the army. The castle of Burgos 
commands the passages of the river 
Arlanzon in the neighbourhood, 
and the roads communicating with 
them, so completely, that we could 
not pass the river till the 19th, 
when we effected that operation in 
two columns, the 5th division and 
brig.-gen. Bradford’s brigade above, 
and the Ist division and brig.-gen, 
Pack’s brigade, and major-general 
Anson’s cavalry, below the town. 
Burgos is situated in that diviston 
of Spain allotted to the army of the 
north; and general Caffarelli, who 
had been here on the U7th, had 
placed in the castle a garrison of 
the troops of that army, consisting, 
as is reported, of 2500 men. The, 
enemy had taken considerable pains 
to fortify the castle of Burgos, 
and had occupied with a hornwork 
(I 3) the 
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the hill of St. Michael’s, which 
has a considerable command over 
some of the works of the castle, at 
the distance of 300 yards. They 
had likewise occupied other parts 
of that hill with fleches and other 
works for the protection of their 
picquets and "but-posts.—As soon 
as the I st division crossed the Arlan.- 
zon on the 19th, the enemy’s out- 

sts were driven in by the light 
infantry battalion of col. Sterling’s 
brigade, under the command of the 
honourable major Cocks, supported 
by brigadier-general Pack’s bri- 

de; and the enemy’s outworks 
on the hill of St. Michael’s, with 
the exception of the horn-work, 
were occupied by our troops, which 
were posted close to the hornwork, 
Ass soon as it was dark, the same 
troops, with the addition of the 42d 
regiment, attacked and carried by 
assault the hornwork which the ene- 
my had occupied instrength. In 
this operation brigadier-gen. Pack, 
lieutenant-colonel Hill of the Ist 
Portuguese regiment, col. Campbell 
of the 16th, major Williams of the 
4th cagadores, major Dick of the 
42d regiment, and the honourable 
major Cocks of the 79th regiment, 
commanding the light infantry bat- 
talion, distinguished themselves ; 
the latter, in particular, led the at- 
tack of the enemy’s posts in the 
morning, and entered the hornwork 
by its gorge at night. We took 
three pieces of cannon and one cap- 
tain, and 62 prisoners; but i am 
sorry to add that our own loss was 
severe, as appears by the inclosed 
return. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact state of the works 
of the castle of Burgos, till -we had 
obtained possession of the hill of St. 
Michael’s. Since the 19th we have 
been employed in establishing our- 
selves on the hill of St. Michael's, 
vad in constructing those works 
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which are best caleulatedto forward 
our future operations. The whole 
of the army have crossed the Arlan. 
zon, with the exception of the 6th 
division, aad one division of Spa. 
nish infantry, 

‘ [have accounts from sir Rowland 
Hill of the 14th; he was then at 
Truxillo, and had received my or. 
ders, and was to be at Oropesa on 
the 18th.-~I have not heard that 
marshal Soult has yet left Granada; 
he was still there on the 8th, Gen, 
Ballasteros lrad followed the ene. 
my’s movements from the Guada. 
lete, and had been very successful ; 
he was at Loxa on the 6th. The 
enemy had abandoned Andujar and 
Jaen.——The last accounts I have 
from Alicant are of the 10th instant, 
Joseph Bonaparte’s army and that 
of Suchet were still in Valencia. I 
have no late accounts from Cadiz. 

[ Here follows a return of killed, 
wounded, and missing. —Total loss; 
Killed; 1 major, 3 lieutenants, 1 
ensign, | staff, 5 serjeants, 60 rank 
and file.—Wounded; 5 captains, 7 
lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 21 serjeants, 
and 297 rank an file.—=Missing ; 
16 rank and file, 


Downing-street, Oct. 6. Capt. Coore, 
aide-de-camp to sir G. Prevost, 
arrived this morning with dis 
patches, of which the following 
is an @xtract, and a copy. 


- [General Prevost’s dispatch is 
dated Montreal, August 16, and 
gives a summary of the invasion 
of Upper Canada by the United 
States’ troops, under general Hull. 
After the latter had been de 
feated three times in his attem 
to cross the Canard, and form the 
siege of Amherstburg (Fort M4 
den), by colonel St. George, ™ 
commandant, his supplies from 
opposite side of the Detroit were 


cut off, his dispatches interceptet 
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and both flanks menaced by parties 
of Indians of the Wyandot tribe, 
under captain Chambers, lhe si- 
quation of the Americans, the losses 
they had sustained, and the harass- 
ing mode of warfare the Indians 
had adopted, induced a spirit of de- 
spondency throughout their army, 
which was increased by the convic- 
tion that without great reinforce- 
ments, and a battering train, no ut- 
tempt could be made upon Fort 
Malden or Amherstburg. At this 
period, when the enemy were begin- 
ning to entrench themselves, general 
Brock, whose cenduct and services 
are praised in the highest terms by 
general Prevost, entered Ambherst- 
burg with areinforcement, and took 
those measures which finally led to 
the surrender of Fort Detroit, and 
the whole of general Hull’s army, 
amounting to 2500 men, as prisoners 
of war, and 33 pieces of ordnance, 
“without the sacrifice of a drop of 
British blood.’? General Brock 
says that his good fortune will asto- 
nish! And well it may, when it is 
considered that his force, to which 
the American general surrendered, 
consisted of only 700 men, including 
militia, and about 600 Indians.]} 


Head Quarters, Detrot, Aug. 17. 

I haye had the honour of inform- 
ing your excellency, that the enemy 
effected his passave across the De- 
troit river on the 12th ult. without 
opposition, and that after establicsh- 
ing himself at Sandwich, he had ra- 
vaged the country as far as the Mo- 
ravia town. Some skirmishes oc- 
curred between the troops under 
lieutenant-colonel St. George and 

enemy, upon the river Canard, 
which uniformly terminated in his 
being repulsed with doss. I judged 
it pro er to detach a force down the 
tWwer Thames, cupable of acting in 
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conjunction with the garrison of 
Amherstburg offensively ; but cap- 
tainChambers, whom I had appoint- 
ed to direct this detachment, expe- 
rienced difficulties that frustrated 
my intentions. The intelligence 
received from that quarter admit- 
ting of no delay, colonel Proctor 
was directed to assume the com- 
mand, and his force was soon after 
increased w*h 60 rank and file of 
the 41st regiment. In the mean 
time, the most strenuous measurés 
were adopted to counteract the ma- 
chinations of the evil-disposed, and 
I soon experienced the gratification 
of receiving voluntary offers of ser- 
vice from that portion of the embo- 
died militiathe most easily collected. 
In the attainment of this important 
point, gentlemen of the first charac. 
ter and influence showed an exam- 
ple highly creditable to them; and 
I cannot on this occasion avoid men- 
tioning the essential assistance I de- 
rived from J. M*Donnell, esq. his 
majesty’s attorney-general, who, 
from the beginning of the war, has 
honoured me with his services as 
my provincial aide-de-camp, A 
sufficiency of boats being collected 
at Long Point for the conveyance 
of 300 men, the embarkation took 
place on the Sth instant, and in five 
days arrived in safety at Amherste 
burg. I found that the judicious 
arrangement which had been adopt- 
ed immediately upon the arrival of 
colonel Proctor, had compelled the 
enemy to retreat, and take shelter 
under the guns of his fort: that 
officer commenced operations by 
sending strong detachments across 
the rivew, with a view of cutting off 
the enemy’s communication with 
his reserve. ‘This produced two 
smart skirmishes on the 5th and the 
9th instant, -in both of which the 
enemy's loss was very considerable, 
(14) whilst 
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whilst ours amounted to three killed 
and 18 wounded; amongst the lat- 
ter I have particularly to regret 
captain Muir and lieut. Sutherland, 
of the 41st regiment, the former an 
officer of great experience, and both 
ardent in his majesty’s service. Bat- 
teries had likewise been commenced 
opposite Fort Detroit for one 18 

under, two 12 pounders, and two 
five-and-a-half-inch mortars, all of 
which opened on the evening of the 
15th (having previously summoned 
brigadier-general Hull to surren- 
der); and although opposed by a 
well-directed fire from seven 24 
pounders, such was their construc- 
tion, under the able directions of 
captain Dixon of the royal engi- 
neers, that no injury was sustained 
from its effect. ‘The force at my 
disposal being collected inthe course 
of the 1 5th, in the neighbourhood of 
Sandwich, the embarkation took 
place a little after day-light on the 
following morning, and by the able 
arrangements of lieutenant Dewar, 
of the quarter-master general’s de- 
partment, the whole was in a short 
time landed, without the smallest 
confusion, at Spring Well, a good 

sition three miles west of Detroit. 

he Indians, who had in the mean 
time effected their landing two miles 
below, moved forward, and occu- 

ied the woods about a mile anda 
Palf on ourleft. The force which 
I instantly directed to march against 
the enemy consisted of 80 royal 
artillery, 250 of the 41st regiment, 
50 royal Newfoundland regiment, 
400 militia, and about 600 Indi- 
ans, to which were aitached three 
6 pounders and two 3 peunders, 
The services of lieutenant Trough- 
ton, commanding the royal artil- 
Jery, an active and intellicent offi- 
cer, being requi:ed in the field, the 
direction of the batteries was in- 
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trusted to captain Hall and the 
marine department, and I cannot 
withhold my entire approbation of 
their conduct on this occasion, ] 
crossed the river, with an intention 
of waiting na strong Position the 
effect of our force upon the enemy’s 
camp, and in the hope of compel. 
ling him to meet us in the field; 
but _Teceiving information upon 
landing, that colonel M‘Arthur, an 
officer of high reputation, had left 
the garrison three days before with 
a detachment of 500 men, and 
hearing soon atterwards that his 
cavalry had been seen that mornin 

three miles in our rear, I decid 

on animmediate attack. Accords 
ingly, the troops advanced to withe 
in one mile of the fort; and having 
ascertained that the enemy had ta- 
ken li:tie or no precaution towards 
the land side, 1 resolved on an as 
sault, whilst the Indians penetrated 
his camp. Brigadier-general Hull, 
however, prevented this movement, 
by proposing a cessation of hostili- 
ties, for the purpose of preparing 
terms of capitulation, Lieutenant. 
colonel John M‘Donnell and capt. 
Glegg were accordingly deputed 
by me on this mission, and return. 
ed within an hour with the condie 
tions which I have the honour heres 
with to transmit. Certain const 
Cerations afterwards induced meto 
ayrree to the two supplementary af- 
ticles —-The force thus surrendered 
to his majesty’s arms cannot be 
estimated at less than ‘2500 men. 
In this estimate colonel M‘Arthur’s 
detachment is included, as he sur- 
rendered, agreeably to the terms of 
capitulation, in the course ot the 
evening, with the exception of 200 
mon, whom he left escorting 4 V® 
luable convoy at some distance in 
his rear; but there can be no doubt 


the officer commanding will — 
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der himself equally bound by the 
capitulation. lhe enemy’s aggre- 
te force was divided into two 
troops of cavalry ; one company of 
artillery, regulars ; the 4th United 
States regiment; detachments of 
the first and third United States re- 
iments, volunteers; three regi- 
ments of the Ohio militia ; one re- 
‘ment of the Michigan territory ; 
Spieces of brass and iron ordnance 
have already been secured. When 
this contest commenced, many of 
the Indian nations were engaged in 
active warfare with the United 
States, notwithstanding the constant 
endeavours of this government to 
dissuade them from it, Some of 
the principal chiefs happened to be 
at Amherstburg, trying to procure 
a supply of arms and ammunition, 
which for years had been with- 
held, agreeably to the instructions 
of sir J, Craig, and since repeated 
by your excellency. From that 
moment they took a most active 
part, and appeared foremost on 
every occasion: they were led yes- 
terday by colonel Elliott and capt. 
M‘Kee, und nothing could exceed 
their order and steadiness. A few 
prisonerswere taken by them during 
the advance, whom they treated 
with every humanity ; and it af- 
fords me much pleasure in assuring 
your excellency, that such was their 
forbearance, and attention to what 
Was required of them, that the ene. 
my sustained no other loss in men 
than what was occasioned by the 
fire of our batteries. ‘The high 
sense I entertain of the abilities and 
judgement of lieut.-col. Myers in- 
Guced me to appoint him to the 
Maportant command at Niagara; 
was with reluctance I deprived 
miyselt of his assistance, but had no 
oer expedient ; his duties as head 
of the quarter-master-general’s de- 
Parunent were performed to my 
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satisfaction by lieut.scol. Nicholls, 
quarter-master-general of the mili- 
tia.—Captain .Glegg, my aide-de- 
camp, will have be booed of deli- 
vering this dispatch to your excel- 
lency: he is charged with the co- 
lours taken at the capture of Fort 
Detroit, and those of the 4th United 
States regiment. Capt. Glegg is 
capable ot giving your excellency 
every information respecting the 
state of this province, and I shall 
esteem myself highly indebted to 
your excellency to afford him that 
protection to which his merit and 
length of service give him a power- 
ful claim. 
Isaac Brock, major-gen. 

[By the articles of capitulation, 
the American army surrender pri- 
soners of war, and the territory of 
Michigan is ceded to his Britannic 
majesty, without any other condi- 
tion than the protection of private 
property. Public property to be 
given up. The Michigan and Ohio 
militias, who have not joined the 
army, to be permitted to return 
home, but not to serve during the 
war. A ship called the Adams 


was taken on the lake.) 
SWITZERLAND. 


7. An avalanche occurred on 
the 4th Sept. in the neighbourhood 
of Villeneuve, Switzerland. A part 
of theeastern chain of the Fourches, 
which had been sapped by a stream 
that ran at its base, suddenly fell 
with aterrific noise. About thirty 
cottages were buried beneath the 
ruins, and twelve of their inmates 
killed. The noise of the avalanche 
was heard at the distance of six 
miles. 

GERMANY. 

9. The following curious pheno- 
mena were witnessed at Giessen, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine: 


—On the 18th August, after con- 
tinued 
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tinued sultry weather, a piece of 
woody ground, comprising !2 Eng- 
lish acres, suddenly sunk about five 
feet; on the 20th it fell two feet 
more; on the 24th it sunk another 
foot, and continued giving way al- 
most imperceptibly, until, by the 
Ath September, it had sunk 15 feet. 
This frightful chasm remained near 
a week, and was visited by thou- 
sands. On the 12th the surface of 
the land became marshy; since 
which ‘water was observed to rise, 
and by the 19th itwhad entirely 
filled the vacuity, and presented a 
level sheet of water. 

11. Robert Armstrong, a join- 
er, residing at Cleveland, got a man 
to let him down into a well 60 
feet deep, but containing only two 
feet of water, to bring up two small 
dishes which had been left there 
several months. He had not been 
lowered 33 feet before he fell out 
of the bucket into the well; and 
James Ingledew of Martin, and 
Joseph Tenison of the same place, 
on being lowered to assist, fell in 
the same manner. It was now evi- 
dent that the cause must be attrt- 
buted to foul air in the well; and 
William Hardwick, a labourer, was 
let down with a rope tied round 
him; but he had not gone down 
more than 12 feet before he became 
senseless, and fell, but, being imme- 
diately hauled up, presently reco- 
vered. ‘The three bodies were at 
length got out, but were found 
dead. 

FRENCH BULLETINS. 

We shall in this place give a few 
extracts from the most importent 
French bulletins, respecting the 
war in Russia, beginning with 
the eighteenth, descriptive of the 
battle of Borodino. On the 5th of 
September the army put itself in 
motion at six o’clock; and at two 
in the afternoon the Russians were 
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their right upon 


perceived, with 
Moskwa, and their left upon the 
heights on the left bank of the Ko. 
logha, A fortified height, between 
two woods, which greatly streneth. 
ened the main position of the Rus. 
sians, was, after being reconnoitred 
by the emperor, immediately at. 
tacked and carried, after an obsti. 
nate contest of one hour, in which 
the Russians lost one-third of their 
numbers, and their artillery, Du. 
ring the whole of the next day (the 
6th) Bonaparte was engaged in 
reconnoitring the position of the 
Russians, which he found backed 
by a large wood, supported by 
heights on their right and left; 
these were crowned with redoubts, 
and fortified with batteries. “ This 
position,” says the bulletin, “ ap- 
peared strong and favourable. It 
waseasy tomancuvre, and to oblize 
the enemy to evacuate it; but that 
would have been renouncing our 
object, and the position was not 
judged sufficiently strong to render 
it necessary to avoid fighting.” 
The forces on both sides were con- 
sidered as nearly equal, namely, at 
about 150,000 men each, On the 
7th Sept. at two inthe morning, Bo- 
naparteassembled with his marshals; 
and his first act was to inflame the 
ardour of his soldiers by publishing 
the following order of the day: 

“ Soldiers! behold the field of 
battle you have so much desired! 
henceforth victory depends on you: 
it is necessary to us; it will give us 
plenty, good quarters for the wine 
ter, and a speedy return to your 
country. Behave yourselves as you 
did at Austerlitz, at Friedland, at 
Vitepsk, at Smolensk; that the 
Jatest posterity may speak of your 
conduct this day with pride—that 
it may say of you, ¢ He was at that 
great battle under the walls of Mos 
cow.” At 
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At six o’clock the battle com- 
menced; a thousand pieces of can- 
non, it is said, spread death on all 
sides; and at eight o’clock the posi- 
tions of the Russians were carried, 
their redoubts taken, and the French 
artillery crowned their hej hts. 
« The advantage of position (con- 
tinues the bulletin) which the ene- 
my’s batteries had enjoyed for two 
hours, now belonged to us. The 
parapets which had been occupied 
against us during the attack, were 
now to our advantage, The ene- 
my saw the battle lost, whjch he 
thought had only commenced. A 

of his artillery was taken; the 

rest was withdrawn to his lines in 
the rear. In this extremity he at- 
tempted to restore the combat, and 
to attack, with all his masses, those 
strong positions which he was un- 
able to protect. ‘Three hundred 
pieces of French cannon placed on 
these heights, thundered upon his 
masses, and his soldiers died at the 
foot of those parapets which they 
had raised with so much, labour, 
and as a protecting shelter. ‘There 
still remained to the enemy his re- 
doubts to the right. General count 
Morand marched thither, and car- 
ried them ; but at nine in the morn- 
ing, attacked on all sides, he could 
not maintain himself there. ‘The 
enemy, encouraged by this advan- 
tage, made his reserve and his last 
troops advance to try his fortune 
again, The imperial guards formed 
apartof them. He attacked our 
centre, which formed the pivot to 
our right. For a moment it was 
feared that he might carry a village 
which was burnt; the division Friant 
advanced thither; eighty pieces of 
tench cannon immediately arrest, 
and then annihilate, the enemy's 
tolumns, which stood for two hours 
= close order, under the chain shot, 
Rot daring to advance, unwilling to 
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retire, and renouncing the hope of 
victory. The king of Naples de- 
cided their uncertainty by a char 
of cavalry, after which they di- 
spersed on all sides, It was now 
two in the afternoon; the enemy 
had lost all hope; the battle was 
ended ; the cannonade still conti- 
nued ; the enemy fought for retreat 
and safety, but no longer for vice 
tory. The loss of the enemy is 
enormous; from 12 to 13,000 men, 
and from 8 to 9000 Russian horses, 
have been counted on the field of 
battle; 60 pieces of cahnon and 
5000 prisoners have remained in 
our power, We have had 2500 
killed, and thrice that number 
wounded. Our total loss may be 
estimated at 10,000 men; that of 
the enemy at from 40 to 60,000.” 
The Nineteenth Bulletin, dated 
Moscow, Sept. 16, says: “After the 
battle of the Moskwa, the French 
army pursued the enemy upon 
Moscow, by the three routes, Mo- 
jaisk, Svenigorod, and Kalouga. 
Onthel4th,at mid-day, weentered 
Moscow. The enemy had raised, on 
the Sparrow mountain, two wersts 
from the city, some redoubts, which 
he abandoned.—The city of Mos- 
cow is as large as Paris; it is an 
extremely rich city, full of palaces 
of all the nobles of the empire. 
The Russian governor Rostopchin 
wished to ruin this fine city, when 
he saw it abandoned by the Russian 
army. He had armed 3000 male- 
factors whom he had taken from 
the dungeons ; he also summoned 
together 6000 satellites, and distri- 
buted arms among them from the 
arsenal,—-Our advanced guard, ar- 
rived in the centre of the city, was 
received by a fire of musquetry, 
which issued from the Kremlin. 
The king of Naples ordered a bat- 
tery of a few pieces of cannon to be 
opened, dispersed this rabble, a 
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took possession of the Kremlin. We 
have found in the arsenal 60,000 
new muskets, and | 2V pieces of can- 
non, on their carriages. ‘The most 
complete anarcnay reigned in the 
city; some drunken madmen ran 
through its different quarters, and 
every where set fire tothem.. The 
governor Rostopchin had caused all 
the merchants and shopkeepers to 
be carried off, through whose instru- 
mentality order might have been re- 
established, More than 400 French 
and Germans were arrested by his 
orders; in fine, he had taken the 
precaution of carrying off the fire- 
men with the fire-engines; so that 
the most complete anarchy has de- 
solated this great and fine city, and 
the flames are devouring it. We 
have found in it considerable re- 
sources of every kind.—‘I‘he empe- 
ror 1s lodyed in the Kremlin, which 
is in the centre of the city, like a kind 
of citadel, surrounded by high walls. 
Thirty thousand wounded or sick 
Russians are in the hospitals, aban- 
doned, without succour, and with- 
out nourtshment.” 

The Twentieth Bulletin ts as fol- 
lows :—“ Moscow, Sept. 17. ‘he 
Russians have celebrated Te Deum 
for the battle of Polotzk. Te Deums 
have been sung for the battles of 
Riga, for the battle of Ostrowno, 
and for that of Smolensk. <Ac- 
cording to the Russian accounts 
they were every where conquerors, 
and they drove the French to a great 
distance {rom the field of battle. 
Tt was then amidst the strains of the 
Russian Te Deums that the army 
arrived at Moscow. ‘There they 
thought themselves conquerors, at 
least the populace thought so, for 
well-informed persons knew what 
was passing. Moscow is the entre. 
pt ot Asia and of Europe. Its 
warehouses were immense ; every 
house was provided for eight months 
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with necessaries of every descrip. 
tion. = It was only the evening be. 
fore, and the day of our entrance, 
that the danger became known, 
We found in the house of the mi. 
serable Rostopchin some papers 
and a letter half written; he fied 
with ut finishing it. — Moscow, one 
of the finest and richest cities ip 
the worle, is no more. On the 
14th the Russians set fire to the 
exchange, to the bazar, and the 
hospital. On the I6th a violent 
wind arose, Three or four hune 
dred ruffians set fire to the cityin 
500 different places at the same 
moment, by order of the gover. 
nor Rostopchin. Five-sixths of the 
houses were built of wood; the fire 
spread with a prodigious rapidity; 
it was an ocean of flame. Churches, 
of which there were 1600, above 
1000 palaces, immense magazines, 
nearly all have fallen a prey to the 
flames. ‘The Kremlin has been 
preserved. Their loss in incalcu 
lable for Russia, for her commeree, 
and for her nobility, who had left 
all there. It ts not over-rating its 
value to state it at many milliards, 
About 100 of these incendiaries 
have been apprehended and shot; 
all of them declared that they acted 
under: the orders of Rostopehin 
and the director of the police— 
Thirty thousand sick and wounded 
Russians have been burnt. The 
clothing, the magazines, and the 
equipments of the Russian army 
have been consumed. They have 
thus lost every thing; they would 
remove nothing, because they al. 
ways thought it impossible for 
us to reach Moscow, and be 
cause they were willing to. de 
ceive the people. When they saw 
all in the hands of the French, 
they conceived the horrible project 
of destroying by fire this first ro 
tal, this holy city, the centre of 

empire; 
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re; and they have reduced to 

ry 200,000 inhabitants. This 
is the crime of Rostopchin, exe- 
cuted by felons liberated from the 
prisons. — I'he resources which the 
army had found are consequently 
mach diminished : however, we 
have collected, and are still collect- 
ing, 2 number of necessaries.” 

The Twenty-first Bulletin, dated 
Moscow, Sept. 20, says :-—“ Three 
hundred incendiaries have beon ar- 
rested and shot; they were pro- 
vided with fuses six inches long, 
which they had between two pieces 
of wood: they had also squibs, 
which they threw upon tne roofs of 
thehouses. The wretch Rost »pchin 
had these prepared, on the pretence 
that he wished to send a balloon full 
of combustible matter amidst the 
French army. He thus got toge- 
ther the squibs and other materials 
necessary for the execution of his 
project. The fires subsided on the 
19th and 20th; three quarters of 
the city are burned ; among other 
palaces, that beautiful one of Ca- 
tharine, which had been newly fur- 
nished; not above a quarter of the 
houses remain, While Rostopchin 
was taking away the fire-engines of 
the citv, he lett behind him 60,000 
muskets, | 50 pieces of cannon, more 
than 100,000 balls -and_ shells, 
1,500,000 cartridges, 400,000 lbs. 
of gunpowder, 400,000 Ibs. of salt- 
petre and sulphur.” 

The Twenty-ninth Bulletin, dated 
Molodetschno, Dec. 3, says: —* To 
the 6th of November the weather 
was fine, and the movements of the 
amy executed with the greatest 
Mccess. The cold weather began 
on the 7th; from that moment we 
ery night lost several hundred 

Orves, that died in consequence of 
vouching. Arrived at Smolensk, 
we had already lost many cavalry 
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and artillery horses. The Russian 
army from Volhynia was opposed 
to our right. Our right left the 
Minsk line of operations, and took 
for the pivot of its operations the 
Warsaw line. On the 9th, the 
emperor was informed at Smolensk 
of this change in the line of opera- 
tions, and conceived what the ene- 
my would do. However hard it 
appeared to him ¢o put himself in 
movement during so cruel a sea- 
son, the new state of things de- 
manded it. He expected to arrive 
at Minsk, or at least upon the Be. 
resina,. before the enemy. On the 
13th he quitted Smolensk. On the 
16th heslept at Krasaoi. The cold 
which began on the 7th suddenly 
increased, and on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th, the thermometer was 16 
and 18 degrees below the freezing 
point. The roads were covered 
with ice; the cavalry, artillery, 
and bageage horses perished every 
night, not only by hundreds but by 
thousands, particularly the German 
and French horses. In a few days 
more than 30,000 horses perished ; 
our cavalry were on foot; our ar- 
tillery and our baggage were with- 
ovt conveyance. It was necessary 
to abandon and destroy a good 
part of our cannon, ammunition, 
and provisions. ‘This army so fine 
on the 6th was very different on 
the 14th, almost without cavalry, 
without artillery, without trans- 
ports. Without cavalry, we could 
not reconnoitre a quarter of a league 
distance; without artillery we could 
not risk a battle, and firmly await 
it: it Was requisite to march in or- 
der not to be constrained to a bate 
tle, which the want of ammunition 
prevented us from desiring 3 it was 
requisite to Occupy a certain space 
not to be turned, and that too 
without cavalry, which led and 
cone- 
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connected the columns. This dif- 
ficulty, joined to a cold which sud- 
denly came on, rendered our situ- 
ation miserable. Those men whom 
nature had not sufficiently formed 
to be above all the chances of fate 
and fortune, appeared shook, lost 
their gaiety, their good humour, 
and dreamed but of misfortunes 
and catastrophes ; those whom she 
has created superior to every thing, 
preserved their gaiety and their or- 
dinary manners, and saw fresh 
lory in the different difficulties to 
. surmounted. The enemy who 
saw upon the roads traces of that 
‘frightful calamity which had over- 
taken the French army, endeavour- 
ed to take advantage of it. He 
surrounded al) the columns with 
his Cossacks, who carried off, like 
the Arabs in the deserts, the trains 
and carriages which separated. 
This contemptible cavalry, which 
only makes a noise, and is not capa- 
ble of penetrating through a com- 
pany of voltigeurs, rendered them- 
selves formidable by favour of cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless the ene- 
my had to repent of all the serious 
attempts which he wished to under- 
take; they were overthrown by the 
viceroy, before whom they were 
placed, and lost many men. The 
duke of Elchingen with 3000 men 
had blown upghe ramparts of Smo- 
lensk. He was surrounded, and 
found himself in a critical position, 
but he extricated himself from it 
with that intrepidity for which he 
is distinguished. After having kept 
the enemy at a distance from him 
during the whole day of the 18th, 
and constantly repulsed him, at 
night he made a movement on the 
right, passed the Borysthenes, and 
deceived all the calculations of the 
enemy. On the 19th the army 
passed the Borysthenes at Orza; 
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and the Russian army bei 
tigued, and having a yb 
number of men, ceased from its 
attempts. 

“ The army of Volhynia had in. 
clined on the 26th upon Mint 
and marched upon Borisow, Gen, 
Dombrowski defended the bridge. 
head of Borisow with 3000 men, 
On the 23d he was forced, and 
obliged to evacuate this position, 
The enemy then passed the Bere. 
sina, marching upon Boar; the 
division Lambert formed the ad. 
vanced guard.—The second .corps, 
commanded by the duke of Reg- 
gio, which was at Tacherein, had 
received orders to march upon Bow 
rtsow, to secure to the army the 
passage of the Beresina. On the 
24th the duke of Reggio met the 
division Lambert fous eaguail 
Borisow, attacked and defeated it, 
took 2,000 prisoners, six pieces of 
cannon, 500 baggage-wa 
the army of Volhynia, an 
threw the enemy. On the right 
bank of the Beresina, general Br. 
keim with the 4th cuirassiers distin- 
guished himself by a fine — 
The enemy could only secure his 
safety by burning the bridge, which 
is more than 300 toises in length. 
Nevertheless the enemy occupied 
all the passages of the Beresina; 
this river is 40 toises wide, it had 
much floating ice on it, but its 
banks are covered with 
300 toises long, which present great 
obstacles in clearing it. The ene 
my’s general had placed his four 
divisions at the different de 
where he presumed the F 
army would attempt to pass 
the 26th at break of day the empt 
ror, after having deceived the ene 
my by different movements 
during the day of the 25th, march- 
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and caused, in spite of an enemy’s 
division and in its presence, two 
bridges to be thrown over the river. 
The duke of Reggio passed, at- 
tacked the enemy, and led him 
fighting two hours ; the enemy re- 
tired upon the téte-du-pont of Bo- 
risow. General Legrand, an ofh- 
cer of the first-rate merit, was badly 
but not dangerously wounded,— 
During the whole days of the 26th 
and 27th the army passed. ‘The 
duke of Belluno, commanding the 
th corps, had received orders to 
fallow the movement of the duke 
of Reggio, to form the rear-guard, 
andkeep in check the Russian army 
from the Dwina which -followed 
him. Partaunaux’s division formed 
the rear-guard of this corps. On 
the 27th at noon the duke of Bel- 
luno arrived with two divisions at 
the bridge of Studzianca. Par. 
taunaux’s division set out at night 
from Borisow. <A brigade of this 
division, which formed the f®ar- 
guard, and which was charged 
with burning the bridges, marched 
at seven in the evening; it arrived 
between ten and eleven o'clock; 
sought its first brigade and its 
general, who had departed two 
hours before, and which it had not 
met with in its route. Its researches 
were in vain; some uneasiness was 
then conceived. All we have since 
been able to learn is, that this first 
brigade set out at five o'clock, 
missed its way at six, went to the 
nght in place of the left, and 
marched two or three leagues in 
this direction; that during the 
night, and benumbed with cold, 
t rallied at seeing the enemy's 
tes, which it mistook for those of 
French army. ‘Thus surround- 
twas taken, This cruel mis- 
take must have cost us a loss of 
infantry, 300 cavalry, and 
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three pieces of artillery. Reports 
state that the general of division 
was not with his column, and had 
marched alone. All the army hav. 
ing passed, on the morning of the 
28th the duke of Belluno guarded 
the téte-du-pont upon the left bank; 
the duke of Reggio, and behind 
him all the army, was-upon the 
right bank. Borisow having been 
evacuated, the armies of the Dwina 
and Volhynia communicated ; they 
planned an attack on the 28th at 
break of day. ‘The duke of Reg- 
gio caused the emperor to be in- 
formed that he was attacked. Half 
an hour afterwards the duke of 
Belluno was soon on the left bank; 
the duke of Belluno immediately 
followed the duke of Reggio, the 
duke of T'reviso, and the duke of 
Elchingen. The battle became 
warm. ‘The enemy wishing to 
turn our right, general Doumere, 
commanding the fifth division of 
cuirassiers which made part of the 
second corps that remained on the 
Dwina, ordered a charge of cavalry 
by the 4th and 5th regiments of 
cuirassiers, at the moment when the 
legion of the Vistula was engaged 
in the woods, to pierce the centre 
of the enemy, who was defeated 
and put to the rout. With the ene- 
my’s cavalry, which came to the 
assistance of its infantry, 6000 pri- 
soners, two standards, and six pieces 
of cannon fell into our hands, On 
his side the duke of Belluno vigo- 
rously charged the enemy, defeated 
him, took from 5 to 600 prisoners, 
and did not suffer him to advance 
within the reach of the cannon of 
the bridge. General Fournur made 
a fine charge of cavalry. In the 
battle of Beresina the army of Vol- 
hynia suffered much. The duke 
ot Regio was wounded, but his 
wound is not dangerous; he re- 
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ceived a ball in his side. The next 
day, the 29th, we remained on the 
field of battle. We had to make 
our choice between two routes, that 
to Minsk and that to Wilna. The 
road to Minsk led through the mid- 
dle of a forest, and of uncultivated 
marshes, where it was impossible 
for the army to subsist itself. On 
the contrary the road to Wilna leads 
through a very fine country. The 
army being without cavalry, def- 
cient of ammunition, and horribly 
fatigued by 50 days march, carry-_ 
ing in its train all the sick and 
wounded of so many battles, stood 
atly in need of getting to its ma- 
sanlnte. On in tiainsaiee head- 
varters were at Plecknitsi; on the 
rst of December at Slaiki, and on 
the third at Molodetschno, where 
the army received the first convoys 
from Wilna. All the wounded ofti- 
cers, soldiers, and whatever else 
could be of embarrassment, with 
the baggage, &c. were sent off to 
Wilna. To say that the army stands 
in need of re-establishing its disci- 
pline, of ~~! itself, of re- 
mounting its cavalry, completing 
its artillery and its materials»—this 
is the result of the exposé which 
has just been made. Its repose is 
of the first necessity. The materials 
and the horses are coming in. Gen. 
Bourcier has already more than 
20,000 remount horses in different 
depdts. The artillery has already 
repaired its losses. ‘The generals, 
officers, and soldiers, have suffered 
atly from want. Numbers have 
st their baggage by the loss of 
their horses, and several by the ef- 
fect of the Cossack ambushes. The 
Cossacks have taken numbers of 
isolated persons, of geographical 
engineers who were taking posi- 
tions, and of wounded officers who 
were marching without precaution, 
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preferring running the risk, to 
marching slowly and going with 
the convoys. The reports of the 
general officers commanding the 
different corps will make known 
what officers and soldiers have 
chiefly distinguished themselves, 
and the details of their memorable 
events, In all these movements the 
emperor has continually marched 
in the middle of his guards, the 
cavalry commanded by marshal 
duke of Istria, and the infan 
commanded by the duke of Dant. 
zic. His majesty has been well saw 
tisfied with the fine spirit shown by 
his guards, they have always been 
ready to show themselves every 
where that their presence was need. 
ful; but circumstances have always 
been such, that their appearance 
alone was sufficient, and that they 
never were in a case which required 
them to charge. The prince of 
Neufchatel, the grand marshal, the 
erand equerry, and all the aides 
de-camp and military officers of the 
household, have always accompa- 
nied his majesty. Our cavalry was 
dismounted to such a degree, that 
it was necessary to collect the off. 
cers who had still a horse remain 
ing, in order to form four compa 
nies of 150 men each. The gene 
rals there performed the functions 
of captains, and the colonels those 
of subalterns. This sacred squadron 
commanded by gen. Grouchy, ut 
der the orders of the king of Naples, 
did not lose sight of the emperor 
in all these movements. Theh 
of his majesty was never better.” 
13. The prisoners at the depot 
at Perth had employed themselves 
three days in excavating a mine 
from under the privy of the prisom 
with a view to escape, and had ¢are 
ried it as far as the outer 
on the inside of which the 
gave 
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gave way, and detected the stra- 
a, Ford, the wife of a far- 
mer of North Huish, Devon, was 
found murdered in her kitchen, 
The murdewer, T. Liscombe, a la- 
bourer, had left his own clothes, 
and put on those of the master of 
the house. He was apprehended 
in the passage-house at Tor-point 
on the 19th, preparing to go into 
Cornwall, and confessed the fact. 
He likewise confessed egte mur- 
dered Sarah Huxtable, a child, of 
Dacbrook, on the 20th of January 
last; for the discovery of which 
9) guineas were offered in the 
Gazette. 

4. The ceremony of putting 

the first spade into the ground of 
the intended line of the regent’s 
canal took place this day. A 
branch of the canal is projected to 
extend to certain places already 
marked out on the eastern side of 
the regent’s park, close to the new 
sail Yor the site of three new mar- 
kets, for meat, vegetables, and hay. 
The act directs, that the part of the 
canal extending through the re- 
gent’s park shall be executed in 
twelve months. The company have 
purchased 120 acres of Finchley 
common, for the purpose of forming 
a head of water which is to feed 
the canal. 
_ 18 This night, and the follow- 
ing, a dreadful hurricane was expe- 
renced at Plymouth, and most of 
the out-ports, The merchant ship- 
me sustained much injury, several 
mall vessels having been wrecked: 

19and 20. The heavy gales did 
> ge damage in Kent. At 

tone, the quay at the eastern 
part of the town burst in several 
Six houses, with Mr. Far- 

7 $ storehouse, fell into the sta 
4tremendous crash; and the 
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house was also swept away. The 
loss to individuals, whose houses 
were destroyed, is estimated at up- 
wards of 2000/. 

The county of Perth lately voted 
an address to marquis Wellington 
and his army, for their bravery at 
Salamanca. The address was se- 
conded by general Graham, the 
hero of Barrosa, who pronounced 
the a of 1812 in Spain to 
be a miracle in military annals; 
hislordship, at the commencement, 
having two armies to contend with, 
each superior to his own, 

21. Vhis afternoon, about three 
o’clock, the inhabitants of Palace. 
yard were thrown into confusion, 
from the Thames overflowing its 
banks, The houses of the Speaker, 
Mr. Warren,Mr. Rickman, Westmin- 
ster-hall, and every dwelling-house 
contiguous, were completely inun- 
dated. ‘I‘hree boats were brought 
into Westminster-hall to convey the 
passengers out at one shilling per 
fare. At Millbank, Chelsea, and 
several other places up the river, 
reat damage was sustained by the 
High tide washing away the fences 
of several shrubberies; and at one 
time the water was so high as to 
cover the top of the first arch of 
Westminster-bridge. ‘he ware- 
houses below London-bridge were 
also inundated, and many articles 
washedaway. The tide was equally 
high the next day. 

26. The Leeds mail, in comin 
to London, was robbed of 16 letter. 
bags between Burton and Higham 
Ferrers. The guard rode from 
Kettering to Burton with the coach- 
man, there being no outside pas- 
senger; during which time, it is 
supposed, the robbery was com- 
mitted. Kendall, a farmer of tolls, 
who rented the gate at Bythorn bar, 
on the road from Huntingdon to 
Kettering, has been committed for 
(K) trial 
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trial as a principal in committing 
the robbery: and his sister, who 
kept the Bythorn bar-gate on the 
eveninz: of the robbery, as an acces- 
sary after the fact. The property 
inclosed in the letters in the dif- 
ferent bags is supposed to amount 
to 15,0002, ‘yong d country bills), 
none of which has been discovered. 
The tessellated pavement disco- 
vered last year at Bognor, in Sussex, 
was covered with earth, to preserve 
it during the winter, It has been 
Jately opened again, and the sur- 
rounding land dug up, for the pur- 
pose of further discovery. A series 
of apartments are now exposed, all 
paved with beautiful mosaic, the 
most part of it in the highest state of 
preservation, and exhibiting, per- 
haps, the best specimen of the kind 
in this country. The various fizures 
are well dehned and delineated ; 
some of them very beautiful, pur- 
ticularly an cagle with a Ganymede, 
a pheasant, a dolphin, and some 
others, Walls are erecting on the 
} 


- 


ancient foundations, the ruins fur- 

‘* * 4 ’ ; , 
nishing materials, 99 that the plan 
of the building may be tolerably 


traced, It, no dont, has been the 
viia or some of the Roman genes 
rals, the chiet rales of the Keen, 
Chichester, where Vespasian fixed 
his head-quarters, betng within a 
few miles, and the ancient Roman 
road thence to London crossing the 
South Downs directly in front of 


’ se, ou ; ge 
tae evince, The SUTTONS Scene V 


is Very romantic, and maust have 
been aiWaws intcre Line, Lhe de 
, .*_* ‘ : . } ’ 4b 

tries NiAV,, 1) prooabitlicv. 


i 
be dated with that of many other 
monuments of the power at J splen- 
dour of the Ronrans at one time in 
the same county, from the barba- 
rous invasion of the Saxons under 
the ferocious Ella, who, irritated 
with the formidable opposition he 
met wiih at Chichester, ravaged it 
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and the surrounding country, with 
hre and sword, with the most un. 
relenting fury. So completely had 
time eifaced all appearance of form. 
er habitation, that the same family 
ore mene the figd every yeu 
or tirrty years past, without the 
remotest suspicion of the treasure 
it contained, till last autumn the 
ploughshare came in contact with 
one of the large stones of the build. 
ing. 

A case of considerable import. 
ance to the agricultural interest was 
decided at Marlborough-street, 1}: 
was brought by Mr. Shephard, a 
farmer in Hertfordshire, against 
Ramsden, a farmer of toll at Whet. 
stone-gate, who had exacted Qi 
9s. Od. for over-weight ina waggon- 
load of dung, and detained two 
horses until the money was paid, 
The plaintiff pleaded that a pas 
14 Geo. IIL. exempted dung from 
being weighed. For the defeadantit 
was contended, that it was enacted, 
by the act of last session, that no 
waggon with wheels six inches in 
breadth should be aliowed to carry 
more than three tons weight in the 
summer, and two and a halfin the 
wiiter. Another objection was 
taken, that no otlrer load but dung 
could be considered exempt, when, 
in this instance, a basket was part 
of the carriage. Mr. Byng, M.P. 
and the other magistrates, Tepro 
bated the act of the last session, 
which they were of opinion was 
neglectfully framed, and thoaght 
that dung was exempt from tell; 
but allowed the objection, as 4 
basket did form a part of the Icad. 


27, Oneofthe Hampstead stages 


was overset by a gust of wind, and 
a gentleman riding on the outside 
had his leg broken. Three 


finished heuses at Somat 
were blown down. In town sever 


buildings sustained mate 
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, Seven persons were killed 
‘ate metropolis by tiles falling, 
ke. A Jamplighter named Burke, 
while lighting the lamps on the east 
side of Blackfriars bridge, was bya 
sudden gust blown into the river, 
in presence of his son, a child of 
ten years old, and sunk before as- 
sistance could be procured. Part 
of the roof of a villa at Putney, in- 
habited by Mad. Chery, was un- 
roofed by the wind. Several persons 
were in the ruins, but no lives were 
lost. 

$0. On Friday, J.S. Winter, B. 
Allen, and W. Taylor, were indict- 
ed for stealing on the 18th July, 
from out of a hoy on the river 
Thames, ten bales of silk and two 
cases of ostrich feathers, valued at 
2000/.; and G. Harris (clerk to an 
attorney) and R. Cooper were in- 
dicted for receiving the same, know- 
ing itto have been stolen. J. Knox 
and J. [vey were also indicted as ac- 
cessaries before the fact. The cause 
occupied the attention of the court 
tll the following Monday, At 
eleven o’clock on Friday night, not 
one quarter of the witnesses being 
tramined, Mr. baron ‘Chompson 
informed the jury that as they had 
how been sitting twelve hours, and 
as there was no probability of finish- 
ing the evidence (there being still 
40 witnesses) if they were to sit 
through the night till the middle of 
to-morrow, he thought it better to 
adjourn the trial; since it would 

eutterly impossible, after an atten- 

ton of sp many hours, to give the 
Proper consideration to the ques- 
a oenises both of mind 
pained «ewes be too much i‘m- 
mt of steady delibera- 

‘ ee possible accommoda- 

we eee be afforded them; but 
ned 4 not be allowed to sepa- 
yn 2 oom was prepared for 
» Where they might all pass the 
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night together. One of the jury 
asked if they could not be allowed 
to goto their families. The judge 
suid the law was imperative: it 
could not be granted. The evi- 
dence against the prisoners conclude 
ed on Monday afternoon, when the 
prisoners were called on for their 
defence. They all declared their 
innocence. Mr. baron Thompson’s 
charge to the jury occupied four 
hours.—The jury withdrew about 
twenty minutes past nine, and re- 
mained inclosed till past twelve, 
They then returned a verdict of 
Guilty against J. Winter, B. Allen, 
and W. Taylor.—J. Ivey, of being 
accessary, and R, Cooper of receiv- 
ing. J. Knox and G. Harris were 
found Not Guilty. 


NOVEMBER. 


FRANCE, 

2. An extensive conspiracy has 
lately given considerable alarm to 
the governing powersjn Paris. It 
resuited, howevér, in an abortive 
ebullition which agitated Paris on 
the 22d and 23d of October. Three 
ex-generals, Mallet, Lahourie, and 
Guidal, were at the head of the af- 
fair. Lahourie was.a general of 
division, and had been cashiered in 


-consequence of his attachment to 


Moreau, whom he attended con- 
stantly during histrial. A military 
commission was appointed to try 
the conspirators (24 in number). 
General Mallet was charged, as the 
leader, with having’ been guilty of 
a crime against the internal safety 
of the state; the object of which 
was to destroy the government and 
the order of succession to thethrone, 
and td excite the citizens or inhabt 

tants to take up arms avainst the 
imperial authority. The rest were 
accused of being his accomplices. 
Mallet was convicted and sentenced 
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to death; as were also ex-generals 
Lahourie and Guidal, and cleven 
others, including Boccheicampe, a 
Corsican, who is described as hav- 
ing been a prisoner of siate for ten 
years, The rest were acquitted. 
The whole of them, with the excep- 
tion of the ex-gencrals and Bocchei- 
campe, either belonged to the regi- 
ment of the guard of Paris, or were 
officers of the national guards sta- 
tioned at Paris. ‘Twelve of those 
condemned suffered the punishment 
of death on the 29th ult. and two 
wererespited.—No particulars of the 
conspiracy are given; but private 
letters from the French coast state, 
that the three generals who were 
shot had gained over two regents 
of the national guards, with their 
officers, amounting to 2000 men, 
who were to have put into execu. 
tion the project of attacking the 
hotels of the minister of the police, 
ofthe prefectot Paris, and of the com- 
mandant ot the garrison, at two in 
the morning; but, owing to some 
untorescen circumstance, the troops 
dia not commence their mareh tll 
fonr in the morning; when they 
birst re paired to the awelliag of the 
minister of the police, where thicy 
arrested several ot the officers of 
that department, and condreted 
them to prison. The next movee 
ment of the insurgents was an at- 
tempt io obtain possession. of the 
ettadel ef Paris, for the purpose ot 
serzing the arms in that aeé; but, 
us theis first proceedings had been 
delayed too long, this attempt un- 
tortunately failed, as day began to 
cawn, aud the objects of their 
movements were disclosed, which is 
stated to have been owing to trede 
caery. One Philippon, a younger 
brother of the renegado who broke 
his parole here, is suid to have com- 
municated to Savary the informa- 

vu which enabled Lim to detest 
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the objects of the conspiracy, 
About 12,000 soldiers and gens 
d‘armes were hastily eataneall to. 
gether, and stationed at different 
points, to restst the attacks of the 
msurgents, who consisted chiefly of 
the national guards, and who were 
not overcome till after long and 
bloody conflicts. At the execution 
of the conspirators, none but the 
military were present. Mallet js 
said to have exclaimed a few mo. 
ments before his death, “ We are 
net the last of the Romans!” The 
Journal de Paris says, unat the police 
account of the suppression of the 
conspiracy was read by torch-light, 
in all the squares and public places 
where several streets meet, in Paris, 
and that it was saluted by general 
exck:mations of “ Long live the 
emperor !” 
ITALY. 

The affairs of Sicily are said to 
continue in an unsettled condition, 
Letters from Messina of the 22d 
Oct, state, that the hereditary prince 
of Sicily wits so extremely ill, that 
all hopes of his recovery were 
doubtful ; that the physicians had 
given it as their opinion that he had 
been poisoned ; and the author ot 
his illness was of course to be found 
im one near bis person, if not allied 
in blood. It ts added, that the 
command of the Sicilian army was 
given up to lord W, Bentinck, but 
not until the subsidy had been with 
held some time, and apprehensions 
were entertained that the army 
would mutiny for want of pay. 

SWEDEN. 

Previous to sir James Saumaret 
leaving Sweden, he received a Sus 
perb sword, accompanied bya most 
flattering letter from his royal high 
ness the crown prince. The hilt's 
elecantly set with brilliants, of ea 

ire workinanship, and of great 
quisite WOTKIDANSAIP, 
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90, Court of king’s bench.— 
The king and the university of 
Cambridge v. Bryer. Y his was an 
action brought by the university of 
Cambridge against the defendant, 
for having published a book with- 
out sending a copy for the afore- 
mentioned university, agreeably to 
the provisions of the 8th Anne. 
‘The plaintiffs obtained a verdict for 
fl. 5s. that is, 52 penalty, and 12. 
5s. the value of the book. ‘The ac- 
tion was, in fact, brought to try the 
right of the several universities and 
public libraries (11 in number) to 
a copy of every book that comes 
from the press, whether entered at 
Stationers’-hall or not ; for the pub- 
lication in question had not been 
entered at Stationers’-hall, and on 
that ground the defendant contend- 
ed that he had no right to give a 
copy, as by the non-entrance of the 
work he did not take the benefits 
of the several acts for the protec- 
tionof literary property. The ver- 
dict, however, was entered fer the 
plaintiffs; but the judge who pre- 
sided at the trial suitered this point 
to be reserved for argument before 
the court, and it was this day argu- 
ed, and the verdict confirmed. — 

#3. Licutenant Gamage, for the 
murder of a serjeant of marines, on 
board the Gritin sloop of war, 
Whose insolence and disobedience to 
his orders had irritated him, was 
erecuted, pursuant to the sentence 
of a court martial, on board that 
hip, in the Downs. He acknow- 

ged the justice of his sentence, 
spoke shortly to the crew, warning 
them to beware of giving way to 
sudden Passion, and was run up to 
the yard-arm amidst repeated ex- 
ee from the seamen of 

Md bless and receive him!” 
feviously to the execution, a circu- 

address, written ina very im- 
PFessive Manner, was sent by admi- 


ral Foley to every ship in his fleet. 
It is a dissuasion against passion 
and using insolent language, and 
adverts to the melancholy scene, as 
‘¢ a lesson to all who are to com- 
mand—to all who are to obey.” 

27. An extraordinary gazette, 
published this day, announced the 
defeat of the American forces in a 
second attempt to invade Upper 
Canada. ‘This brilliant victory, we 
revret to observe, was clouded by 
the death of maj.-general sir Isaac 
Brock, who fell gloriously in the 
field of battle. Nine hundred of 
the American army, and their com- 
mander brig.-geaeral Wadsworth, 
surrendered themselvesto maj.-gen. 
Sheatie. 

The commissioners for his majes- 
ty’s land revenue have at length 
given notice of their intention to 
apply to parliament this session for 
an act to enable them to make the 
new street from Carlton-house to 
Portland-place. ‘Ihe street is to be 
100 feet wide, and its middle ma 
right line from the entrance to the 
grand hall of Carltou-house to Pre- 
cadilly, where there is to be a small 
circus; from thence it goes north- 
ward into a square on the side of 
Mary-le-bone-street, Prewer-sirect, 
&e.3 it then leads on north-west- 
ward to the icp of King-stiect and 
Swailow-street, and then in a right 
line to Portland-place. ‘The in:- 
provement likewise embraces a 
street from the east end of Pail-mall 
to St. Martin’s church, @ square in 
the King’s Mews, thie opemng of 
Jermyt-street at each end, Charks- 
street into the Haymurket, aod 
King-street into St. Jiames’s-streei. 

The twelfth report of the coni- 
mittee of public expenditure pre- 
sents no new peculation or default 
of enormous amount, but it explains 
the existing conditions of some ot 
the old ones.—-Lt appears that dere 
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remains due on Goldsmid’s account 
233,829]. 9s. 2d.; on Mr, Barrow’s, 
50002:; on Mr. Hunt’s,89,877/. ;and 
on Mr. Chinnery’s, nearly 80,0004. ; 
Mr. Steele’s remains as before. 
—In the outstanding accounts of 
the barracks and board of works 
in Ireland, under the direction of 
lord Tyrawley, there is a deficiency 
of 1,835,244/. from 1796 to 1803; 
since which period, notwithstanding 
the most urgent representations, his 
lordship had not brought the ac- 
count to audit. It was however 
promised by the Ist of July, 1812. 
TURKEY. 

A fire broke out on the 2d Sep- 
tember inthe wealthy and commer- 
cial city of Salonichi, in Turkey; 
400 houses were destroyed, besides 
warehouses filled with silks, drugs, 
&c. to an immense amount. 

ASIA, 

By the Doris frigate, captainLye, 
arrived from India, we learn that 
she spoke H. M.S, Malacca, cap- 
tain Butterfield,ten days from Java, 
bound to Madras; and fram her 
learnt that the expedition fitted out 
from Batavia, against Palambang, 
had been completely successful ; 
and that the army on its return to 
Java had again been employed 
againstt he rajah or prince ot Jac- 
joceattra, gwho had shown sym- 
ptoms of disaffection to the British 
government during the absence of 
the troops. This toree was com- 
manded by coionel Gillespie, who 
stormed the fortress and town in 
which the rajah had taken post, 
and succeeded in gvuining a com. 
plete victory. The raya was 
taken prisoner, and the whole cf his 
property captured. The rajih 
had 10,000 men in arms, and ‘his 
loss in killed and wounded is said 
to h ive b en very vreat. Colonel 
Gillessie was woundéd in the arm, 
but was getting better. Our loss 


[vv A 4, { November, 
was inconsiderable, Palambang is 
the capital of a country of the same 
name, on the east part of the island 
of Java. 

The Dutch islands of Macassar 
and Timour are also said to have 
been captured by the same force, 
consisting of the Bucephalus, Cor. 
nelia, and Procris frigates; the 
East India company’s cruisers 
Teignmouth and Mary Ann, and 
fivetransports. ‘The 59th and 84th 
regiments were the land forces em. 
ployed on this expedition. ‘he re. 
sources of the colony at Jaya not 
only enable government to provide 
for its own security, but were con. 
sidered sufficiently ample to contri- 
bute to the general defence of the 
British empire. 

VACCINATION IN CHINA. 

Extract of a letter from Canton— 
I am happy to inform you that my 
labours ot vaccination have now ter- 
n:inated ; the general report being, 
that it is now universally known and 
confided in; and that the Chinese 
value it so much as to give money 
for it. There are, therefore, abun- 
dance of practitioners among their 
own countrymen, and no danger of 
its being lost. 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 

A court martial held at Halli 
fax, vice-admiral Sawyer president, 
after mature consideration, came to 
the following opinion: “ That the 
surrender of the Guerriere was pro- 
per, in order to preserve the lives 
ot her remaining crew; and that 
her being in that lamentable situa 
tion was from the accident of het 
masts going, which was occasioned 
more by their defective state thao 
from the fire of the enemy, though 
so greatly superior m guns an 
men. The court do, therefore, 
unanimously and honowrably ac 

quit the said captain Ditcres, the 


officers, and crew of his apa 
at 
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late ship La Guerriere, and they 
are hereby honourably acquitted ac- 
cordingly.” 

A letter from Barbadoes, dated 
September 20, says, “* This island 
never saw so disastrous a year 2s 
the present. ‘The volcanic powder 
which fell on us cn the Istof May 
is supposed, in conjunction with the 
long drought, to have generated 
swarms of worms, which have 
read devastation over the face of 
the island. In some parishes they 
have not left a vestige of the corn, 
nor a blade on the cane. [T'2mine 
stares us in the face; and without 
speedy relief great numbers must 
perish. Flour is not to be had at 
any price. We import from the 
Dutch settlements in South Ameri- 
ca plantains in small craft, on 
which the garrison is chiefly fed. 
It has rained for two or three days; 
we therefore expect a favourable 
change; but the island will not 
make one-third of its usual crop of 
sugar.” 

The slave-trade has been prohi- 
bited at Buenos Ayres, by an order 
of the government of that place. 

A newly discovered island in the 
latitude of about 54° §', named 
Macquarrie island, in compliment 
to the governor of the British pos- 
sessions of Austral Asia, has 
opened an additional fruitful field 
to adventurers in the seal fishery ; 
and the enterprise of those indivi- 
duals who prosecuted the fishing at 
Macquarrie island has been abun- 
dunily rewarded.—Upwards of 

000 seals had been caught at 
that island in four months. 

IRELAND. 

“nent having ordered a 
in ong A ~ erected on Tuscar 
repr ex ord, Mr. Needham, 

architect, was sent thi- 
vith in the course of the summer, 
t 25 persons experienced 
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in such works. For their accom. 
modation they constructed near the 
place three small wooden houses: 
these habitations were at high water 
40) feet above the level of the sea. 
On the morning of Oct. 19 it blew 
a perfect hurricane; the waves 
broke over them, and the unhappy 
inhabitants were obliged to leave 
thetr huts, of which in two minutes 
not a vestige remained, and fasten 
themselves by ropes to large stones 
preparing for the building, and 
weighing a ton or a ton and a half 
each; which ponderous stones 
were nevertheless dashed about by 
the waves like so many pebbles. 
Some of the persons who had faste 
ened themselves to the stones were 
killed, and others forced from their 
hold into the ocean. The survi- 
vors, after continuing in this pes 
rilous situation during two tides, 
were at length discovered (the wea- 
ther having become more mild) by 
the boat employed to attend the 
rock. They had remained from 
Sunday noon till Wednesday with- 
out any sustenance. 


DECEMBER. 


8, This evening, Mr. Wiggin, a 
respectable miller, who resided 
about two miles from Bridgnorth, 
was murdered on his return from 
Wolverhampton market bya foot- 
pad about a mile from home. It 
is supposed that, on making resist- 
ance, the villain shot him through 
the body. It seems, however, that 
the assassin was alarmed by his 
cries, as he made off without taking 
any of his property. The unfortue 
nate man pursued his murderer for 
about 100 yards, and was found by 
some persons from a_ turnpike 
house, exhausted from the loss of 
blood, at a stile which he had in 
vain endeavoured to getover. He 
(K 4) was 
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was carried to the house, where he 
expired in a few minutes. 

G. Between nine und ten o’clock 
at night a meteor appeared in the 
air in a northern direction from 
Exeter, which created considerable 
alarm to numerous spectators, and 
was perceptible for nearly two mi- 
nutes: to the eye it was apparent- 
ly as large as a full moon, and very 
brilliant, resembling a ball of clear 
fire, and diffused a light that ila- 
mined the earth toa yvreat distance, 
and emitted a sulphureous heat, 
At Newton St. Cyre the inhabitants 
feared it would burst on them, as It 
seemed to incline downwards; but 
it afterwards took its course up- 
wards, and retired into a cloud. 

9 Messicurs Leizh Hunt and 
John Hunt, proprietors of The Ex- 
suniner newspaper, were tied in 
the conrt of king’s bench for a 
livel on the prince regent, which 
purported to be a reply to some 
fulsome piaises of his royal high. 
ness that appeared in The Morning 
Post, in doggrel verse, Mr, 
Brougham urged in defence, that 
no reHectron was intended on the 
prince by hts cient, who wrote the 
article im reply to some extravagant 
praises which covered the object of 
them with ridicule. The jury, af- 
ter retiing a quarter of an hour, 
found the defendants Guilty,~ 
Judgement deferred till next term, 

CROCODILE. 

12, After the late high tide, was 
discovered, under the cliffs, be- 
tween Lyme Regis and Char- 
mouth, the complete petvifaction 
of a crocodile, 17 feet in length, in 
an impertect state. It was dug 
out of the cliffs, nearly on a level 
with the sea, about 100 feet below 
the surtace of the earth, 

Bonar bridge, built at the joint 
expense of government and the 
land-owners of the county of Su- 
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therland, over the Dornoch Firth, on 
the great road through the northern 
counties to Wick and Thurso, at the 
extremity of our island, has been 
officially ‘reported to the bridge. 
committee assembled at Dornoch 
on the 12th current, “ finished and 
complete,” and the bridge open for 
travellers. ‘The bridge consists of 
one stupendous arch, constructed of 
cast iron, of 150 feet span, bending 
over the rapid and deepest part of 
the gulf, and two handsome stone 
arches at the south end, where the 
siscam is not so rapid and deep, 
The small arches span one 60 and 
the other 50 tect. The road-way 
on the bridce is 15 fect wide, and 
its Whole length is exacily 440 teet; 
the parapets are composed ot cast 
iron balustrades along the whole 
length of the bridge, with the hand. 
rail lined into eiyht handsome stone 
pedestals erected tor that purpose. 
The embankment on the Jow shore 
at the south end of the bridge 1s 13 
feet high, and declines with a gene 
tle slope to the level ground, where 
a fine piece of new road, a mile in 
length, has been opened to joi that 
now making from Dingwall to Kine 
curdime. Bonar bridge was built 
under very difficult circumstancesy 
the whole of the founuations, except 
the north abutment, berg sunk 1@ 
caissons,in a rapid tide, 21 feet deep. 


RUSSIA. 


16, A meeting was held at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern to con® 
sider of affording relief to the suf- 
fering Russians, the duke of York 
in the chair. After some humane 
and powerful observations by Mr. 
§. Thornton, Mr. serjeant Pell, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and others, a cont 
mittee was appointed to manage Hie 
subscriptions, and transmit them to 
Russia. The duke of York stated 


that he was authorized by 
priace 
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ince regent to put his name at the 

pad of the subse: iption for 2000/. 
OLD BAILEY. 

The marqu's of Sligo was tried at 
the Old Bailey, on the charge of hav- 
mg seduced some seamen from his 
majesty’s shipsin the Mediterranean . 
to navigate his yacht to England. 
Thistrial was considered of so much 
importance, that lord Ellenborough 
and baron Thompson were called 
to the assistance of sir William 
Scott, the admiralty judge. The 
trial lasted from eleven in the fore- 
noon till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the following day, when the 
marquis was found Guilty. On 
Thursday he was brought up for 
judgement, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 6000/. and to be imprisoned 
in Newgate four months. 

19. Mr. Woodley, a farmer at 
Loynton, having purchased a quan- 
tty of gunpowder at Ashburton, 
took it in a bag to the shop of Mr. 
Chalk, a blacksmith, and while 
waiting for his horse, untied the 
mouth of the bag to put in a stone 
for the purpose of balancing the 
weight, when a spark of fire from 
the anvil communicating with the 
powder, it blew up the house and 
another adjoining. Chalk, his ap- 
— and three children, were 

uried in the ruins, but were dug 
out without sustaining any material 
injury, Woodley had an arm 
broken. The shock was felt through- 
out the town, 

SHOCKING MURDER. 


28. This evening Mr. Webb, a. 


respectable farmer at Roddenbury- 
hill, near Frome, Somersetshire, 
was Murdered whilst sitting in his 
chair, The dreadful deed was not 
discovered till the following morn- 
ing, when a young woman called 
on her sister, who lived in the far- 
mer’s service ; her repeated knocks 
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at the door being unnoticed, she 
opened it, and found Mr. Webb on 
the floor by the side of his chair, 
weltering in his blood, having been 
shot through the arm, and his head 
dreadfully shattered, On er 
alarming the neighbourhood, a 
further search was made, when the 
body of the female servant ¥ 4s ¢:s- 
covered in a bucket-well, with he 

throatcut! Itis supposed that she 
was endeavouring to escape from 
the scene of horror, when the vil- 
lains overtook her, aad deprived 
her of existence. The house is quite 
detached from any othes, and the 
farmer and his servants were ihe 
only inhabitants, His dog having 
been heard barking loudly about six 
o’clock on Monday evening, leads 
to the conclusion that the tragical 
event was then beiug perpetraied. 
If booty was the object of the 
assassins, they were disappointed, 
as Mr. Webb, though in opulence, 
was generally known to keep very 
little cash in the house. The draw- 
ers, boxes, &c. had been ransacked, 

EXPLOSION, 

80. This afternoon, a machine 
used in Mr. Lukin’s drying-bouse, 
at Woolwich, for the purpose of 
bending and seasoning ship-iumber, 
unfortunately burst, in consequence 
of being overcharged, by which 
eight individuals lost cheir lives,and 
fourteen were dangerously hurt, 
several having their jegs and thighs 
broken. ‘Che premises on which 
the machine stood were destroved 
by the explosion, which is repre- 
sented as having been most termfic. 
Several of the men have left large 
families. 

The miners employed in excavat- 
ing the tunnel under the river Severn, 
at Newnham, discovered a small 
breach through which the water 


issued. ‘This for a moment they 
conceived 
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conceived was occasioned by a extent of 226 yards, of the bread:h 

spring; but the aperture increasing, of 12 feet, and 13 feet high: the 

they were instantly aware of their present accident will be produc. 

danger, and had barely time to be tive of no other ill consequence 

drawn up before the water filled than a temporary suspension of the 4 
the tunnel. ‘This public-spirited work. ty 
undertaking was completed to the 
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The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 2 
Curistexinces and Burtars from December 10, 1811, to December 15, 1812. ' 
, Males 10988) Inall, : Males 9°96) In_all,) Increased in 
Shristened 4 Females10016§ 20,404 | Duried 1 Femeke 690 18,295 Burials 1252, 1 
; ; 
Died under 2 years 5656 | 20 and 30- 1226 |] 60 and 70-1425 | 100-0! 104-0 d 
Between 2and 5) = 1907 | 30 and 40-1685 | 70 ang 80-1195 | 101-0] 105-0 
Sand 10 655 | 40 and 50-1841 | 80 and 90- 492] 102-1) 110.0 } 
, 1 and 20 620 | 50 and 60-1545 | 9U and 100+ 71 | 103-0] 115-0 
DISEASES. Diabetes . . . . 1{Miscarriage . . 1{ CASUALTIES. 
; Abortive, Stillburn665|Dropsy . . . 724/Mortification. . 197/Bit bya mad Dg. 1 C 
Abscess . . . -. 45}%wil. .« . . « SjPalpitation of the Broken Heart... 1 
Aged . . . 1550/|Peversofallkinds 783} Heart - - - S/Broken Limbs , 2 b 
Agee. ...- 2fetula. ... SPalty.. . . ’52Burmt ... + & 
Apoplexy and sud j/Flux . . . . 6Pleurisy. . . .11/Drowned . . 125 
denly . . . 242)French Pox . . 2.4! Piles - . « . IJ Excessive Drink- ( 
Asthma . . . . 659/Gout . . . . S4iQuinsy . . . . & ing . . 2. s 9 
Bedridden . . «. 1\Gravel, Stone, and |Rheumatisin . . 10j/Executed*. . . 4 T 
Bile » «+ « 8 Strangury. . l5jScurvy . . . . SiFound Dead . . 13 
Bleeding . . ..2°)Grief . - « 4&Spleen . . «. « }Fractured ... 4 0 
Bursten & Rupture 1"|ileadmoldskot, Horse-|Small Pox . . 12S7/Frighted . . . .5 | 
Cancer. . . . 68} shoe-head, & WateriSore Thrat . . ~6)Killed by Falls and 
Canker . « .... |} intheHead - S306/Sores and Ulcers . 9} several other Ac- d 
Childbed . . . i5¢j[mposthume. , . 2/Spasm . . . . 24) cidents . “4 
Colds . . . . 10/!nfluenza - - + St. Anthony’s Fire 6/Killed themselves 28 P 
Colick, Gripes, &c. I7/Jaundice . . . 28/Stoppage in the Sto- [Murdered . . . I 
Consumption . 4940)Jaw Locked . . 4) mach. . . . 2(/Poisoned 4 
Convulsions . 353(/Inflammation . . 630\St. Vitus’s Dance = jScalded . . + + I . 
Cough, and Hooping-jLeprusy - - + JI/Teeth. . . . 324)Smothered . » ] 
Congh . . . SUsiLivergrown . . S5/Thrush. . . « SS[starved ~ 3 } 
Cow Pux.. . . ‘iLunatic.. . . 264/Water in *he Chest 1{|Suffocated . . « 8 
Cramp . . . . 4!/Measles. . . 427)*orms. . 4 ain 
Croup. . . . 10 Total 336 ¢ 
* There have been executed in the city of London and county of Surrey 20; of which 0 


sumber 6 only have been reported to be buried within the bil!s of mortality. 
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BIRTHS ia the year 1812. 


Jan. 19. Mrs. Southall, wife of 
a working shoe-maker in Kenning- 
-ton-lane, of three boys. 
—, Lady Mary Koss of a son 
and heir. 
=, The lady of 
Graham of a daughter. | 
—. Lady Kenyon of a son. 
9}, Lady Lucy Anne Cassan of 
a son. 
feb. LI. Lady Ellenborough of a 
$02, 
17, The Jady of sir Thomas 
Tancred, bart. of a daughier. 
18. Lady Twisden of a son, who 
died soon after his birth. 
25. The countess of Loudon and 
Moira of a daughter. 
98. The countess of Cork of ason. 
—. The lady of the rev. Dr. 
Clarke of a son. 
March 6. Lady Elizabeth Tal- 
botof a son, being her 13th child. 
12. The lady of Rebert Foster 
Grant, esq. of a son and heir. 
15. The wife of Wm. Edw. 
Tomline, esq. of a daughter. 
31. The lady of lord St. Asaph 
of a daughter. 
—. Viscountess Hamilton of a 
darchter, 
—. Viscountess Grimstone of a 
SON. 
~. Viscountess Duncan of a son 
and heir, 
April 3. The lady of Benjamin 
tad, esq. of a daughter. 
20, The lady of the hon. C. An- 
derson Pelham of a son. 
22. The countess of Dalhousie 
of a son. 
23. Viscountess Primrose of a 
daughter. 
has The lady of the rev. C. P. 
mey of a daughter. 


May 6, The duchess of Leeds of 
2 0p, 


sir 


Robert 
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Jl. The lady of sir Edward 
Knatchbull, bart. of a son. 

16. The lady of George Gipbs, 
esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

17. The lady of T. G. Esteourt,* 
esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

—. The wilow of major-gen. 
Mackinnon, who was killed at Ciu- 
dad Rodrizo, of a son. 

—. The countess Lindsey of a 
daughter, 

June 2. The 
of a son. 

4. The lady of lieut.-col. Hugh 
Halkett of a son. 

15. The lady of Dr. Yelloly of a 
son. 

27. Lady W. Beauclerk of a 
son. 

—. Lady Holland of a daughter. 

—. The lady of the right hon. 
Reginald Pole Carew ofa daughter. 

—. The ladyoftJ.Ireland Black. 
burn, esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

—. The countess of Chichester 
of a daughter. 

July 8. The duchess of Bedford 
of a daughter. 

15. The lady of the hon. Alex. 
Hope, M. P. ct a son. 

31. The lady of N. A. Austen, 
esq. of a son and heir. 

—. The countess of Caledon of 
a son and heir. 

—. The viscountess Ikerrin of 2 
daughter. 

Aug. 3. The lady of the rev. C, 
M. Babington of two boys, being 
the third time of her having tvins. 

6. The marchioness of Downe 
shire of ason and heir. 

8. The lady of sir Edwin Bayne 
tun Sandys, bart. of a son. 

12, The lady of Henry Frederic 
Compton Cavendish, esq. of a 
daughter. 

19. The lady of Wm. Astell, esq. 
of a daughter. 


25. Lady Elizabeth Montgoe 
mery of a daughter. 
26.. The 


hon. Mrs. Barnard 
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96. The lady of Samuel Sheen, 
esq. of a son. 

28, Lady Frances Ley of a son. 

Sept. 2. The lady of col. H. E. 
Banbury of a son. 

7. Lady Dynevor of a son. 

12, The lady of sir H. Fitzher- 
bert, bart. of a son. 

15. Lady Amelia Sophia Drum- 
mond of a son. 

26. The countess of Galway of 
a daughter. 

—. The lady of lord Granville 
Leveson of a daughter. 

—. Lady Foley of a daughter. 

—. The duchess of Newcastle of 
a daughter. 

Oct. 6, Lady Hope of a son. 

13. The lady of earl Talbot of 
a son. 

16. Lady Lindsay of a son. 

29. The lady of Edward Har- 
topp of a son. 

—. The lady of M. White, esq. 
M.P. of ason, being her fifteenth 
i child. 

—. The lady of sir Thomas 
Dyke Ackland, bart. of a son. 

—. The countess of Shannon of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 6. The countess cf Clon- 
mel of a daughter. 

8. The lady of the hon, Robert 
Curzon of a son. 

13. The lady of John Thornton, 
esq. of a daughter. 

23. The lady of sir H. C. Mont- 
gomery, bart. ofa daughter. 

—- Viscountess Hawarden cfa 
daughter. 

Dec. 2. The lady of J. M. Raikes, 
esq. of a son. 

10. The lady of the rev. R. Mar- 
riott of three children, who all died 
the same day. 

15. The lady of the neht hon. 
G. Canning of a son. ? 

—.- The lady of Edw. Thornton, 
esq. envay to the court of Sweden, 
of a son, 
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30. The lady of Thom, Cc " 
esq. of a daughter. » Sale 





a 
See 
~ 2, 


MARRIAGES in the year 18)2, 


' Jan. Il. Cc, ae Wood, esq. of 
Phoresby, Lincolnshire, to Jane, 
the only daughter of sir John Tho. 
rold, 

6. Capt. Cochrane, to miss Ross, 
eldest daughter of lieut.-gen. sir 
Charles Ross, bart, 

20. Sir C. T. Morgan, to miss 
Owenson, author of “ The Wild 
Irish Girl,” &c. 

—,. At Gretna Green, the hon, 
W. H. Lambton, to miss Chol. 
mondcley. 

Feb. 6. The earl of Ichester, to 
Caroline, the second daughter of 
the late lord Gecrge Murray, bishop 
of St. David's. 

7. K. A. Slaney, esq. to miss 
Muckleston, daughter of the late 
Dr. M. 

15. ——= Macdonald, esq. to lady 
Caroline Edgecumbe, seconddaugh- 
ter of the earl of M. E. 

18. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, to 
miss Geddes Mackenzie, 

25. E. Whitmore, esq. to Fran- 
ccs, eldest daughter of J. P. Ken- 
sington, esq. 

March 5 Charles Putland, 87. 
to Constance, eldest daughter of the 
hon. George Massey. 

14. W. W. Pole, esq. to miss 
"Tilney Long, eluest daughter of the 
late sir I’. Long, bart. 

— Major Wm,: Napier, to. Cas 
roline, youngest daughter of the 
late gen. Vox. 

18. J. H. Holder, esq- 
youngest daughter of the late ses 
Jeffrey Ekins, dean ot Caritsie. 

24. Lord Charles Townshend, to 
the daughter of general Loftus. 

=~" 


to Ann, 


‘he eldest son of SIF 4 


Whichcote, 








812.) 


Whichcote, to lady S. Sherard, 

third daughter of the late earl of 
ough. 

Par eer Robert Ker Porter, to 

the princess Marie Scherbatoff 

April 11. Sir Humphry Davy, 
to Mrs. Apreece. ‘ 

14 Colonel Brydges, to the right 
hon. lady Isabella Anne Beres- 
ford. , 

18. J. M. Woolcombe, esq. to 
Anna Eleanor, eldest daughter of 
the late admiral sir T’. Leuis, bart.; 
also the rev. H. Woolcombe, to 
Jane Frances, second daughter of 
the said admiral. 

98, Vice-admiral sir R. Strachan, 
burt, to miss Louisa Dillon. 

May 8. ‘Timothy Yeats Brown, 
esq. to Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the late B. Goldsmid, esq. 

i2. G. Baker,esq. to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the rev. Ger- 
rard Andrewes, D. D. dean of 
Cunterbury. 

18. John Burke, esq. to Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest daughter of 
John Caleraft, esq. M. P. 

ly. Capt. Beauchamp Proctor, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of T. 
Gregory, esq. 

22. Rev, Dr. Walsh, to Miss 
Eleanor Newcome, daughter of 
the late lord primate of Lreland. 

26. Capt. George Ferguson, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heir- 
ess of John Woodhouse, esq. 

23, Hon. T. Cranley Onslow, 
to the second daughter and co: 
heiress of the late N. Hillier, esq. 

29. Lord Delvin, eldest son of 
the earl of Westmeath, to lady 
Emily Cecil, second daughter of 
Cie marquis of Salisbury. 

June2. J. P. Vincent, esq. to 
miss Parke, daughter of the late S. 
arke, esq. 

—. V.B. Englehart, esq. to the 


eldest d uchter of the rey. Dr. 
Curteis. 
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3. Hon. Henry St. John, to the 
second daughter of the late sir Hen- 
ry St. John Mildmay. 

4. Richard Chenevix, esq. to the 
countess of Ronault. 

9, Sir Grenville Temple, bart. 
to Mrs. Frederic Manners, second 
daughter of the late sir Thomas 
Rumbold, bart. 

15. Sir J. Gordon Sinclair, bart. 
to Anne, only daughter of the hon. 
vice-admiral de Courcy. 

16. Rev. ‘Townsend Selwyn, to 
Charlotte Sophia, eldest daughter 
of lord George Murray, late bishop 
of St. David’s. 

20. The earl of Euston, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the 
hon. admiral G. C. Berkeley, and 
niece to the duke of Richmond. 

30. Rev. D.C. De la Fosse, to 


"Phoebe Anne, fifth daughter of 


James Quilter, esq. 

July 1, Capt. C. P. Hay, to 
Helen, eldest daughter of sir Da- 
vid Rae, bart. 

3. Lieut.-col. Wardlaw, to Anne, 
youngest daughier of the late vis- 
count Lake. 

4. Col. Serle, to miss Sophia 
For.escue. 

— J. Weld, esq. to the hon. 
Julia Petre, daughter to lord Petre. 

7: Rev. C. Prowett, to the 
youngest daughter of sir W. Wolsc- 
ley, bart. 

11. Viscount Mountjoy, to Mrs. 
Brown. 

21, Hen. Vansittart, ésq. to the 
widow of the late sir Charles Tur- 
ner, bart. 

23..Lord Walpole, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late W. 
Fawkener, esq. clerk of the privy 
council. 

—. C. Wolseley, esq. to Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late A. 
Wright, esq. 

—. Peter Middleton, esq. to Ju- 
liana, daughter of lord Stourton. 

29, Rev. 
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99, Rev. J. T. G. Fortescue, to 
Frances Henrietta, eldest daughter 
of sir F, Dyke Ackland, bart. 

Aug. 8. Lieut.-col. Mellish, to 
Harret, daughter of the dowager 
marchioness of Lansdowne. 

10. Hon. Wm. Waldegrave, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 5S. 
Whitbread, esq. 

11. B. P. Blachford, esq. to lady 
Isabella Fitzroy, youngest daughter 
of the late duke of Grafton. 

13..Hon. Basil Cochrane, to 
Mrs. Lowry. 

7. John Walmsley, jun. esq. to 
the daughter of R. Long, esq. M. P. 

20. Lieut.-gen. Grey, to the only 
daughter of sir Charles Des Voeux, 
bart. 

25. Rev. John Venn, to Frances, 
fifth daughter of John ‘Turton, esq. 

$1. J. S.Hurford, esq. to Louisa, 
the eldest daughter of R. H, Da- 
vis, esq. M. P. 

Spt. 1. Sir J. B. Burgess, bart. 
to the right hon. lady Margaret 
Fordyce. 

15. The hon. J. T. Leslie Mel- 
ville, to Harriet, youngest daugh- 
ter S. Thornton, esq. M. P. 

2. H. P. Boyce, esq. to the 
tight hon. lady Amelia Sophia 
Spencer, youngest daughter of the 
duke of Marlborough, 

—, Hon. and rev. ‘A. Harris, 
second son of the carl of Malrres- 
bury, to miss M. Markham, daighe 
ter of the dean of York. 

—. Sir J. Sinclair, to Anne, 


only daughter of the hon. vice-ad- - 


miral De Courcy. 

Océ. 1. Wathen Phipps, esq. to 
baroness Howe, eldest daughter 
of the late adm. earl Howe. 

—. Hon. C. Butler, to lady 
Sarah Buuer, youngest daughter 
of the earl of Carrick. ) 

5. Rev. J. Croft, to Charlotte, 
fodrth daughter of the archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


DEA 
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Figjec. 
: 5. J. Lord Oxilvy, to Clemen. 
tina, only child of the late Gavia 
Drummond, esq. 

20, Rev, Isace Nicholson, to 
Mary Frances, second daughter of 
the late major Green, 


or 
acade 


¥m. Brocklehurst, esq, tg 
Anne, eldest daughter of the lye 
Wm. Coare, esq. 

Nov. 2. T. E. M. Turton, esq. 
to Louisa, second daughter of ma. 
jor-gen. Browne. 

7. Wm. Irving, esq. to Sarah, 
only daughter of Richard Burlton, 
€sq. 

10. Rev. Peter Leigh, to Marr, 
youngest daughter of the rev, Dr, 
Blackburn, 

19, Lieut.-col. Warre, to Selina 
Anne, youngest daughter of te 
ate C. Il. Maling, esq, 

Dee. 14. W. Kenrick, esq. M. P. 
to Frances Anne, daughter of Ro- 
bert Mascall, esq. 

17. Rev. Wm. Curwen, to miss 
Margaret Ewing. 

19, Capt. Roberts, to Caroline, 
daughter ot the late Charles Mait 
land, esq. 

21. E. J. Littleton, esq. to Hy- 
acinthe Mary, youngest daughter 
of the marquis Wellesley. 

28. Rev. T. B. Johnston, to 
Mary Anne, eldest danghter of the 
late tes, Mr. justice Wilson. 

29. W. Musgrave, esq. to Eliza. 
beth, daughter of the late H. Dy- 
ott, esq. 

—. Rev. John Vernon, to Fran- 
ces, second daughter of the lord 
bishop of Ossory. 


ed 


wa _ 





Deaths in the year 1812. 


Jan. 2. W. W. Dimond, esq, one 
of the proprietors of the Bath and 
Bzistol theatres. 


11, The duke of Queensberry. 
2. Gem 
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12, Gen. sir James Henry Craig, 
~ Col. Wm. Cavendish, M. P. 
cousin to the duke of Devonshire. 

90. Mrs. Jebb, widow of the late 
justly celebrated Dr. John Jebb. 

94. Isabella Susanna, countess 
of Beverley. 

—. Major-gen. Craufurd, in con- 

uence of the wounds he received 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

$1, Lady Charles Spencer, aunt 
to the present duke of St. Albans. 

Feb, 5. Wm. Field, esq. of Ca- 
nonbury. 

7. The dowager lady Scarsdale, 
daughter of the second earl of Port- 
more, 

17. Sir William Maxwell, bart. 

19. The hon. Mary ‘Talbot, 
mother to the earl of Shrewsbury. 

93, Sir J. Astley, bart. M. P. 

—. Sir Charles Cotton, com- 
mander in chief of the Channel fleet. 

Mareb 1, Dr. Maxwell Garth- 
shore, F. R. S. 

3. Sir Wm. Langham, bart, 

9. Rev. Dr. Andrew Burnaby, 
andon the 16th Mrs. Burnaby, 
his widow. 

13, The earl of Uxbridge. 

19. John Horne Tooke, esq. 

26. The hon. lady Julia Percy. 
=. Lady Eleanor Cavendish, 
bister to the earl of Arran. 

_ 28. Mrs. Elizabeth Branscombe, 
sister of sir Isaac Heard. 
pl l. Sir Frederick Evelyn, 
art. 

2. Sir John Callender, bart. 

—. Dr. Robert Willan, cele- 
rated for his work on cutaneous 
diseases, 

8. The earl of Ashburnham. 

11. The most noble Jane, duchess 

Gordon. 


12. Sir Wm. Plomer, alderman 
of London. 


15. Mrs, Bli h, 1; - ; 
miral Bligh, igh, lady of rear ad 
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17. Dr. Annesley, master of 


Downing college. 


20. ‘The dowager lady Onslow, 
a of the late Richard lord Ons- 
Ow. 

24. Viscountess Downe. 

27. Rev. Dr. Samuel Glasse, 

May 6. Captain H. Whilby. 

8. Alexander Hume, esq. 

9. Edward Kemble, esq. deputy 
of Cordwainers ward. 

10. John Clark, esq. author of A 
new system of naval tactics. 

ll. The right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, esq. shot as entering the 
house of commons. 

13. The right rev, Thomas 
Dampier, lord bishop of Ely. 

16, Sir Frederick Standish, bart. 
* 18. Sir Edward Littleton, bart. 
' 20. Mary, countess dowager of 
Macclesfield. 

23. Rev. Louis Dutens, historie- 
grapher to the king. 

25. Edw. Malone, esq. the well 
knewncommentator on Shakespear. 

26. The right hon. Anne, lady 
Fortescue, mother of the presentearl. 

$1. The lady of Dr. Richard 
Powell. 

June 1. Rev. C. Baker, one of 
the chaplains to the prince regent. 

2. Lady Glynne, relict of sir 
Stephen Glynne. 

—. Vice admiral De Winter, 

9. Sir Francis Molyneux, bart. 
gentleman usher of the black rod, 

13. The hon. E. Lambert, 
youngest son of the earl of Cavan. 

19. Edward, youngest son of 
Raymond Barker, esq. 

22. Richard Kirwan, esq. presi- 
dent of the royal Irish academy. 

25. The dowager lady Harring- 
ton. 

26. Philip Mallet, esq. editor of 
several valuable works. 

27. Mrs. Ramsden, relict of the 
rev. Dr. R. late master of the Char- 


terhouse. 
July 
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July 1. John Brent, esq. 

9. Abraham Goldsmid, esq. 

138. Wm. Henry, eldest son of 
Wm. Manning, esq. M. P. 

16. John Broadwood, esq. aged 
102, 

18. Dr. David Morton. 

21. Dr. Joseph Denman, author 
of an essay on the waters of Buxton. 

Lady De Crespigny, author of 
“ Letters’ to her son. 

$1. Robert, eldest son of lord 
Robert Fitzverald. 

aw, Christian Gottlieb Heyne, a 
celebrated Greek scholar. 

dug. 3. James Ricards, esq. of 
Gray’s Inn. 

10. Hon, Frances Elizabeth 
Domville, daughter of the bishop 
of Kikdare. 

11. Rev. John Vodin Walters, 

14. S. R. Gaussen, esq. of Brook- 
man’s Park, Herts. 

16. Mr. Page, vicar-choral of 
St. Panl’s cathedral. 

2+. Mrs. Griiitths, widow of the 
late Dr. G. 

27. Lord De Blaquiere. 

Sept. 1. R. Shepherd, esq. son of 
the late archdeacon of Bedtord. 

6. Lieut.-col. George William- 
son. 

9, Harriet, countess of Romney. 

2!. Mrs. Peach, widow of the 
rev. S. P. and daughter of the rev, 
Dr, James Bradley, formerly astro- 
nomer royal, 

2%. Lady Harriet Jane Hay, 
fourth duug iter of James earl of 
Errol, and sister to the present 
ear). 

30. Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of lord Sinclair. ’ 

Oct. 3. Valentine Browne, earl 
of Kenmare. 

4. Rev. Anth. Hamilton, D, D. 
vicar of St. Martin’s in the fields. 

& Rev. John Dewhurst, a man 
of very eminert attainments in sci- 
ence and classical literature. 


T 





HS. fisie, 


5. Michael Wodhull, esq. the 
translator of Euripides, 

6 William Keith, earl of Kip. 
tore. 

10, J. William, youngest son of 
viscount Dillon. 

17. Dr. James Lind, F.R, 8, 

20. The earl of Aylesford, 

Nov. 3. Sir Charles Talbot, 
bart. 

4. Hisexcellency Philip St. Mar. 
tin, count De Front, who had been 
ambassador from the court of Sar: 
dinia. 

9. Mr. William Otridge, many . 
years a bookseller in the Strand, 

13. Mrs. Brown, widow of Dr. 
B. author of the Elements of Me. 
dicine. 

16. John Walter, esq, late prin- 
cipal proprietor of “The Times 
newspaper. 

19, Nich. Wanostrocht, L. L. D 
author of many school books, 

27. Rev. Dr. Geo, Wm, Lukin, 
dean of the cathedral of Wells. 

29, Mrs. Scott, of Bradninch, 
Devon, in her 104th year. 

Dee. 6, James Chetham, esq. 

S. Rev. J. Cecil Tattersall, of 
Christ chureb, 

11. George Goldsmid, esq. 

—. Lady Elizabeth Spencer, se- 
cond daughier of the duke of Marl- 
borough, 

14, Edward Simecn, esq, one ct 
the directors of the bank of En- 
gland. A 

16. Rev, Dr. Cosset, a ceie 
brated book collector. 

—, His excellency Gustavus 
Adam Baron Nolcken. — , 

19. The lady of Francis Freeling, 
esq. of the Post-office. 

22, Joseph Jeffries Evans, ¢s4 
son of the late Dr. Caleb Evans. 

25. E. Willes, esq. eldest son of 
the late bishop of Bath and Wells. 

31. Gen. sir Thomas Musgrave 


bart. PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS in tb: year 1812, 


Downing-street, Fob, 21 .— Major- 

_ Charles Wale, governor and 
commander in chief of Martinique. 
—Major.gen. the hon. Robert 
Meade, lieut.-covernor of Cape of 
Good Hope.—Lieut.-col Charles 
Napier, lieut.-governor of the Vir- 
git Islands.—Lieut.-col. “Thomas 
Davey, lieut.-governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Whi ehull, Feb. His Ts. h. the 
prince regent has been pleased to 

rant the dignity of an earl of the 
united kingdom unto the right hon. 
Arthur viscount Wellington, K. B. 
by the title of earl of Wellington 
in the county of Somerset.—Lieut.- 
gen. Thomas Graham, lieut.-gen. 
sit Rowland Hill, and major-ygen. 
sit James Auchmuty, knights of the 
Bath, 

Carlion.bouse, March 5. Earl 
Cholmondeley, lord’ steward of his 
majesty’s household.—Marquis of 
Hertford, lord chamberlain. 

Carlton-house, March iP Marquis 
of Winchester, groom of the stole 
to his Majesty. 

Her majesty and the prince re- 
gent have appointed John Simeon, 
sq. (master in chancery), count 
‘“unster, and col. Herbert Taylor, 
commissioners for the protection, 
carey and management of his ma- 
Jesty’s property during his indispo-" 
sition, . 
Wbivbal’, March 7. Adam Gil- 
“8 esq, one of the lords justiciary 
MScotlind, vice Craig resigned, 

Carlon-bors » Merch 10. The 
Prince regent has made the fo¥ ow- 
Ing app uniments : 

Vice chamberlain,—earl of Yar- 


Mouth, 


oo 


sme 


._ Lords of his majesty’s bedcham. 
ue _— - nese q ¥ i a . 
“Fmmarquis of Headfort, vis: 
‘unt Melbourn, lord Heathfield 
I$1g, P 
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lord James Marray, and viscount 
Petersham, 

First groom and master of the 
robes,——Nassau Thomas, esq. 

Grooms of the bed-chamber,— 
gen. Chas. Leigh, gen. E, Stes 
phens, gen. ‘I’. Sloughter Stanwix, 
hon. Henry Stanhope, lieut.-gen. ° 
sir J. Cradock, lieut,-gen. Wm, 
Keppel, col. Wilson Bradyll. 

Clerk marshal and chief equerry, 
—col. Benj. Bloomfield. _ 

2querries,---major-general Hams 
mond, lieut.-col W. Congreve, 
major-gen. Bayley, hon. F, Hows 
ard, col. Vivian, 

Whitehall, March 10. Right hon. 
H. Wellesley (ambassador extraore 
dinary and plenipotentiary in Spain) 
one of the knights companions of 
the order of the bath. 

Carlton-house, March 13. Fredes 
rick Waa. Turner, Charles George 
J- Arbuthnot, Frederick Wm. Cul- 
ling Smith, and John Arthur 
Douglas Bloomfield, esq. pages of 
honour to his majesty. 

Wbitcball, March 17. Righthon. 
gen. Charles earl of Harrington, 
governor, captain, constable, and 
lieutenant of Windsor Castle, vice 
earl of Cardigan deceased. 

Carlton-bouse, March 17. Right 
hon. the earl of Ormond, one of the 
lords of his majesty’s bedchamber. 

John Mac Mahon, esq. keeper 
of the privy purse, and private se- 
cretary to the prince regent. 

Whitehall, March 17. Wight hon. 
Hugh Percy (commonly called earl 
Percy) summoned to the house of 
peers by the style and title of ba- 
10n Percy. 

Whit-hall, March 24. Visc. Mele 
ville, William Domeit, esq. vice 
admiral, sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
kant. rear-admiral, hon, Frederick 
John Robinson, lord Walpole, right 
hoa. William Dundas, and George 
Johnstone Hope, esq. rear-admiral, 

(L) commis- 
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commissioncrs for executing the of- 
fice of lord high admiral. 

Carlton-bouse, March31. Hisroyal 
highness the prince regent, in the 
name and on the behalt of his ma- 
jesty, sovereignof the most noble or- 
derof the garter, has been graciously 
pleased, by letters patent under the 
sign manual of his royal highness 
and the great seal of the order, to 
dispense with all the statutes and 
regulations usually observed in re- 
gard to installation; and to give 
and grant unto George Granville 
marquis of Stafford, Francis mar- 
quis of Hertford, William earl cf 
Lonsdale, Richard marquis Wel- 
lesley, Charles duke of Richmond, 
and James duke of Montrose, 
knights elect of the said most noble 
order, respectively, full power and 
authority to exercise all rights and 
privileges belonging to knights com- 
panions of the most noble order of 
the garter, as if they had been for- 
mally installed; any decree, rule, 
or usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Wit-ball, April 4.°F.ar) of Buck- 
inghamshire, earl of Liverpool, 
vise. Castlereagh, and right hon. 
Richard Ryder, his majesty’s three 
principal secretaries of state :— 
right hon. Spencer Perceval, chan- 
eellor and under treasurer of his 
majesty’s exchequer :—lord Lou- 
vaine, lord Teignmouth, right hon, 
Thomas Wallace, visc. Lowther, 
and right. hon, John Sullivan, his 
majesty’s Commissioners for affairs 
of India. ‘ 

Whitchail, Aprii 4. Lord Napier, 
his majesty’s high commissioner to 
the general assembly of the church 
of Scotland.—-Duke of Newcastle, 
steward of the forest of Sherwuod 
and park of Folewood, co. Notts. 

Carlton-bswie, April 4. Hon. ma- 
jr Lumley, one of the grooms of 
us Majesty’s bedchamber. 
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Carlton-bouse, April 8. Vise. 82. 
mouth, lord president of the privy 
council. Earl Talbot, lord lieu. 
tenant of the county of Stafford. 

Loreign-office, April 10. Mr, Joa. 
quim Andrade, consul-assistant for 
the prince regent of Portugal at 
London, ‘ 

Whitchall, Apr:1\1. Earl of Cour. 
town, captain of his majesty's band 
of pensioners. 

Downing street, April 22. A, An. 
struther, esq. recorder of Bombay, 

Carlton-bozse, . if r:l 27. Lieut. 
col, Mellish, one of the equerries to 
the prince regent. 

Woitball, Apil 28, Georgiana 
Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
Onslow, esq. commonly called lord 
viscount Cranley, son and heir ap- 
parent of George earl of Onslow, 
to have precedency, &c. as the 
daughter ot an earl of the united 
kingdom, 

Whitehall, May 2. Duke of Beau- 
fort, constable of his majesty’s 
castle of St. Briavels, and wardea 
of the forest of Dean, co. Glonces- 
ter. 

May 2. The prince regent has 
permitted licut..gen, Paget, sir B. 
Spencer, and sir Rowland Hill, to 
accept the rank, and wear the insig- 
nia, of a knight of the grand cross 
ot the royal Portuguese military or- 
der of the sword and tower, 

WhitehcH, May 23. Right tev. 
Dr. Bowyer Edw. Sparke, recom- 
mended to be elected bishop of Ely, 
vice Dampier deceased. 

Duchy of Lancaster. Simersetplact, 
May 23. The ear! of Buckingham- 
shire, chancellor of the duchy and 
county palatine of Lancaster. 

Foreign-office, May 25. P.C. Ter 
per, esq. his miuajesty’s consul i 
Valencia.—Gilbert Stuart Bruce, 
esq. consul at the Canury Islands. 

Jowning-sireei, June 1. Marre 


Ten. Pp. Bonbwit, ygovernor and 
eo P sn) mar 
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commander in chief of Surinam.— 
Col. G. R. Ainslie, governor and 
commander in chief of Dominica, 

Carltcn house, Jun 5. Rev. 1 Ss. 
Clatke, F. R. S. chaplain to the 
household, and librarian to the 
prince regent, historiographer to 
his majesty, vice Dutens deceased, 

Whitehall, June 9. Earl of Li- 
verpool, right hon. Nicholas Van- 
sittart, Snowden Barne, esq. and 
the hon. Berkeley Paget, commis- 
sioners for executing the office of 
treasurer of the excheeuer,—Right 
hon. Nich. Vansittart, chancellorand 
uader-treasurer of the exchequer. 

Carli:n bouse, June 11. Earl of 
Harrowby, lord president of the 
council——Earl Bathurst and vise. 
Sidmouth, two of his majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, 

Carlion-heuse, June 11. Sir Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt, knt. one of his ma- 
jesty’s gentlemen ushers daily wait- 
ers, 

Carlton-house, June 18, Ear) Moi- 
ray a knight of the garter. 

Whiteha'l, June 20. Rev. George 
Henry Law, D. D. recommended 
to be elected bishop of Chester, vice 
Dr, Sparke translated. 

CIVIL PROMOTIONS. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, late attorney- 
general, one of the judges of the 
court of common ot vice Mr. 
justice Lawrence retired, from ill 
ealth, 

Carlion.b:use, July 1. The prince 
of Wales has appointed Joseph 
Jekyll, esq. his royal highness’s at- 
torney-general, and Samuel Shep- 
herd, esq. his solicitor-general. 

Fortign-ofice, Ju'y 25. Right hon. 
pee. viscount Cathcart, K. 1. ame 

assador extraordinaiy and plenie 
porentiary to the emperor of Russia. 

Whit-bail, July 29, The prince 
regent has granted to Richard mar- 
quis Wellesley, K. G. license to 
accept the insignia of the Persian 


order of the sun and lion, conferred 
upon him by the king of Persia. 

Downing-sireet, Aug. 4. Lord 
Walpole, secretary of embassy at 
the court of St. Petersburgh. 

F ricn ofice, Aug. 38. Edward 
‘Thornton, esq, envy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of Sweden George Sholto 
Douglas, esq. secretary of legation 
at that court. 

sfvg. 1% Naval promotions, in 
honour of the prince regent’s birthe 
day: 

Admirals of the white—Robert 
Mann, esq. and John Henry, esq. 
—to be admirals of the red, 

Admirals ot the bluee«sir Charles 
H. Knowles, bart, hon. Thomas 
Pakenham, Robert Deans, and 
James Hawkins Whitshed, esquires 
—admirals of the white. 

Vice-admirals of the red—Edw. 
Tyrrel Smith, esq. sir Thomas 
Graves, K. B. Thomas M*Namara 
Russell, esq. sir Henry Trollope, 
knt. and sir Hen. Edwyn Stanhope, 
bart —adu.irals of ib: llue. 

Vice-admirals of the white—sir 
Isaac Coffin Greenly, bart. John 
Aylmer, Sam. Osborn, Richard 
Boger, John Child Purvis, and 
Theophilus Jones, esquires—to be 
vice-admir als of the red. 

Vice-adinirals of the blue—John 
M‘Dougall, James Alms, and Eli-« 
ab Harvey, esquires, sir Edmund 
Nagle, knight, John Wells, Ri- 
chard Grindall, and George Mar- 
tin, esquires, sir Richard John 
Strachan, ,bart. K. B. sir William 
Sidney Smith, knight, and Thomas 
Sotheby, esq.—to be vice-admirals 
S the while. 

Rear-acmirals of the redRoe 
bert Devereux Fancourt, esq. sir 
l.dward Buller, bart. hon. Roe 
bert Stopford, Mark Robinson, 
Thomas Revell Shivers, Francis 
Pickmore, Joim Stephens Fall, John 

(L 2) Dilkes, 
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Dilkes, William Lechmere, and 
Thomas Foley, esquires—to be 
vbve-admirals of tb: blue. 

Rear-admirals of the white— 
Rowley Bulteel, Wm. Luke, Isanc 
George Manley, John Osborn, Ed- 
mund Crawley, Charles Bovles, 
esquires, sir ‘I’, Williams, kmght, 
Thomas Hamiltoa, esq. sir T. B. 
Thompsen, bart. John Laugharne, 
Wm. Hargood, George Gregory, 
Jehn Ferrier, Richard _sincledon 
Bury, Rob. Moorsomyesquires— 
R: ar-admirals of the red. 

- Reareadmirals of the bhue—Wm. 
Bligh, Lawrence Wm. Halstead, 
Edward Oliver Osborn, esquires, 
sir Harry B. Neale, bart. sir Joseph 
S. Yorke, knight, hon. Arthur K. 
Legge, Francis Faverman, esq. 
pot Galloway, ‘Uhomas F. Free- 
mantle, esq. sir Francis Laforey, 
bart. Philip Charles Durham, Isaac 
Israel Pellew, Alex. Fraser, Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, George Johnstone 
Hope, esquires, lord Amelius 
Beauclerk, Wm. ‘Taylor, James 
Nicoll Morris, George Burdon, 
William Brown, Thomas Byam 
Martin, esquires—to be rear-admi- 
ra's of the white. 

The following post-captains were 
promoted to the rank of rear-adini- 
rals of the blue. —William Johnstone 
Hope, esq. lord Henry Pawlett, 
Charles Wm. Patterson, George 
Cockburn, Thomas Surridge, Sa- 
mucl Hood Linzee, Jas. Carpenter, 
Robert Barton, Graham Moore, 
Matthew H. Scott, Jos. Hanwell, 
Henry Wm. Bayntun, esqs. hon. 
Francis F. Gardner, sir Richard 
Kang, bart. Edward Griffith, Edw. 
James Foote, Richard Lee, Wm. 
Pierrepont, Peter Halket, Wm. 
Bedford, esquires. 

Captains Pulteney Malcolm, C. 
V. Penrose, James Bissett, and 
the hon. Charles Elphinstone Flem- 
ing, to be colonels of the royql marines, . 
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in the room of admirals William 
Johnstone Hope, lord Henry Paw. 
lett, George Cockburn, and Sa. 
mucel Flood Linzee, 

Whit:ball, Aug, 18. The prince 
has granted the dignity of a mar. 
quis of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the right hon. Arthur earl of 
Wellington, K. B. and his heirs 
male, by the name, &c. of marquis 
Wellington, of Wellington. 

Carlton-house, Aug. 13. Lord 
Charles Bentinck, treasurer of bis 
majesty’s household ; lord George 
Berestord, comptroller of his ma. 
jesty’s household ; right hon, Fre- 
derick John Robinson ; right hon. 
William Fitzgerald, chancellor of 
the exchequer in Ireland; and the 
right hon, Robert Peel, sworn of 
his majesty’s privy council. 

Aug. 15. Viscount Jocelyn, vice- 
chamberlain to his majesty’s house- 
hold; lord Charles Bentinck, trea- 
surer of his majesty’s household ; 
lord George Beresford, comptroller 
of his majésty’s household ; ge- 
neral Samuel Hulse, master of his 
majesty’s heusehold ; majorgen. 
the hon, Charles Stuart, hon. Aue 
gustus Cavendish Bradshaw, and 
major-gen. ‘I’. H, ‘Turner, grooms 
of his majesty’s bedchamber, And 
the earl of Yarmouth, lord warden 
of the stannaries in Cornwall,and 
Devon. 

The gazette announces the ele- 
vation of the earl of Northampton 
to the rank of marquis of the 
united kingdom, by the titles of 
baron Wilmington, earl Compton, 
marquis of Northampton ; likewise 
of earl Camden to the rank of 
marquis of the united kingdom, 
by the titles of earl Breck- 


nock, marquis of Camden; of lord 
Mulgrave, to the rank and titles 
of. viscount Normauby, and earl 
of Mulgrave; and also of the 


elevation of Jord Harewood to the 
: rank 
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rank of earl, by the title of vise 
count Lascelles, and earl of Hure- 
wood, 

Woitechatl, Aug. 21. Lieut.-gen. 
sir o. Cotton, bart. extra knight of 
the hath. 

Woiehall, Sept 1. Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, viscount Castlereagh, 
earl Bathurst, and viscount Sid- 
mouth, (his majesty’s three princte 
al secretaries of state) ; the earl of 
aiseecl right hon. N. Vansit- 
tart, chancellor of the exchequer, 
baryon Teigumouth, viscount Low- 
ther, right hon. J. Sullivan, and 
lord Ansicy, commissioners for af- 
fairs of India. 

War office, S:pt. 8. His serene high 
ness Willinm Frederick Henry, 
hereditary prince of Crange, aide- 
de-camp to the prince revent. 

Sir Thomas Plomer, knt, his ma. 
jesty’s attorney-general, 

Wm. Gurrow, esq. his majesty’s 
solicitor-géneral ; since knighted. 

Downing-strect, S pt 91. Sir 
Ralph Woodtord, bart. governor 
of the island of ‘Trinidad. 

Foretga-office, S pi. 23. Richard 
Allen, esq. consul in the kingdom 
of Galicia, the principality of AAs- 
turtas, and the territory of St. An- 
dero, 

Whi'ebail, Spt, 26. C. Stuart, 
esq. un extra kmeht of the bath. 

Carlicn bouse. Sep. 29, Larl of 
Clancarty, and, in his absence, 
right hon. F, J. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the committee of control, 
for the consideration of matters re- 
lating to trade and colonies. 

W bitehall, S-pt. 29. Viscount 
Melville, admiral W. Domett, rear- 
admiral sir J. S. Yorke, right hon. 
W. Dundas, rear-ndmiral G. John- 
stone Hope, sir G. Warrender, 
and 5. Osborn, esq. lords commis- 
stoners of the admiralty. 

Carlion-house, Oct. 1. T. D. Co- 


ventry, of Henley, esq. sheriff of 
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the county of Oxford, vice F. S. L. 
Wheates, of Glympton Park, esq. 
decensed. 

Wh:tball, Oct. 3. Earl of Liver. 
pool, right hon. Nicholas Vansit- 
tart, right hon, Wm. Fitzgerald, 
chancellor of the exchequer of Ire- 
land, hon. Berkeley Paget; right 
hen. Frederick John Robinson, and 
James Brogden, esq. commissioners 
for executing the office of treasurer 
of the exchequer. 

‘Whi: ball, Oct, 21. Sir Rupert 
George, bart. James Bowen, esq. 
hon. John Douglas, John Harness, 
doctor in physic, hon, Courtenay 
Boyle, and Wm. Boothby, esq. 
commissioners for transport. sere 
vice. &e. | 

Whitball, Now. 3. The prince 
regent has been pleased, in the 
name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jesty, to grant the dignity ofa ba- 
ronet of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the 
following gentlemen respectively, 
and the heirs male of their body 
lawfully begotten, viz.--William 
Congreve, of Walton, Stafford- 
shire, esq, lient.-gen, in the army— 
Wilham Payne, esq. lieut.egen. in 
the army—Albemarle Bertie, esq. 
vice-admiral of the red squadron of 
his majesty’s feet—sir Henry Rus 
scl, knt. chief justice of Bengal— 
sir Ewen of Portman. 
square, knt. major-gen. in the ar- 
my-—Barry Close, esq. major-gen. 
inthe service of the East India 
company—right hon. Claudius 
Stephen Hunter, lord mayor of 
London—Frederick John Falkiner, 
of Abbotstown, in the county of 
Dublin, esq.—- Benjamin Hobhouse, 
of Chantry-house, in the county 
of Wilts, esq.—Stewart Bruce, of 
the city of Dublin, esq.—John 
Owen, of Orielion, in the county 
of Pembroke, esq.—Juhleel Bren- 
ton, @sq. post-captain in the royal 
(L 3) navy—«~ 
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navy—Rev. Henry Bate Dudley, 
of Sloane-street, Chelse i— Gilbert 
Blane, of Blanetield, doctor of phy- 
sic—John Lister Kaye, of Grange, 
in the county ot York, esg.— sir 
Charles O:msbie, «f the cry of 
Dub) n, knt.—/Eneas Mackiniosh, 
of Mackintosh, in the shire of In- 
verness, esq —Geo. William Leeds, 
of Croxton Park, in the county of 
Cambridge, esq.—William Knuigh- 
ton, of Hanover-square, in the 
county of Middlesex, doctor of phy- 
sic—George Jackson, of Forkhil- 
Jan, in the county of Armagh, esq. 
— Everard Home, surgeon—Ldw. 
Kennedy, of Johnstown Mount 
Kennedy, in the county of Water. 
ford, esq.—Richard Nagle, of 
Jamestown House and Castle Do- 
nore in the county of Westmeath, 
esq.—James Caleb Anderson, of 
Fermoy, in the county of Cork, esq. 
—James Galbraith, of Shane-val- 
ley, in the county of Donegal, esq. 

Ca:lon-house, Nov. 3. Pickstan 
James, esq. M. D. one of the phy- 
sicians extraoidinary to the prince 
regent. 

Whiiehail, N.v. 10. Sir Richard 
Fletcher, knt. lieut.-col in the royal 
eng neers, and chief engiveer with 
the army in Spain and Portugal, a 
baronet of the united kingdom. 

Wo.ieb.ll, Dec. 1. Roger Hale 
Sheatle, esq. major-general and 
lieut.-col, in the 49th regiment, a 
baronet of the united king ‘om. 

Whieball, Dee, 5. Six J. Shaw, 
of Kilmarnock, a baronet of the 
united kingdom. 





SHERIFFS asp ned /y bs reyal 
bight ess be p ince recent in council, 
in the name and on be chal, of Lis 
majesty, for tbe year 1d12, 


Bedfordshire, John Cooper, of 
Teddington, esq. 


TION 6. (1619, 
Berkshire, George Elwes, of 


Marchum, esq. 
Buckinghamshire, sir William 
Clayton, ef Harieytord, barr, 
Cambrid e and Huntingdon, 
Jobn C-rstairs, of Woodhurst, esq. 
Cheshire, Edmund Yates, of 
Ince, esq. 
Cumberland, Thomas Hartley, 
of Linthwaite, esq 
Derbyshire, Richard Bateman, 
of Poston, esq. 
Devenshire, 
Collypriest, esq. 
Dorsets! ire, Thomas Hurlock 
Bastard, of Charlton Marshail, esq, 
Essex, sir Robert Wigram, of 
Walthamstow, bart. 
Gloucestershire, sir William 
Hicks, of Witcomb Park, bart, 
Herefordshire, Thomas Jay, of 
Derndale, esq. 
Hertfordshire, John Currie, of 
Essenden, esq. 
Kent, John Wells, of Bickley, esq. 
Leicestershire, Richard Cheslyn, 
of Langley, esq. ‘ 
Lincolnshire, George Lister, of 
Grish\, esq. 
Monmouthshire, Charles Lewis, 
of St. Pierre, esq. 
Nortolk, John Turner Hales, ot 
Hardingham, esq. 
Northamptonshire, Peter Denys, 
of Easton Neston, esq. 
Northumberland, Ralph Bates, 
of Milbourne Hall, esq. 
Nottinghamshire, Hugh Blaydes, 
of Ranby Hall, esq. . 
Oxfordshire, Francis Sackville 
Lloyd Wheate, of Glympton Park, 


es 


James Hay, of 


Rutlandshire, Gerard Noel Noel, 
of Ixton, esq. 
Shropshire, Richard Lister, of 
Rowton, esq. 
Somersetshire, Wm. Vaughan, of 
Monkton Combe, esq- 
Staffordshire, Thomas Motter- 


‘ y pre House, ¢S4- 
shaw, of Silkmore “n on Ba 
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Southampton, Thomas Thistle- 
thwaite, of Southwich, esq. 

Suffolk, Richard Moore, of Mel- 
ford, esq- 

Surrey, Thomas Starling Ben- 
son, of Champion Lodge, esq. 

Sussex, George Fraacis ‘Tyson, 
of Singleton, esq. 

Warwickshire, Samuel Peach, 
of [dlicote, esq. 

Wiltshire, sir William Pierce 
Ashe A’Court, of Heytesbury, 
burt. . 

Worcestershire, John Baker, of 
Waresley, esq. 

Yorkshire, sir Thomas Slingsby, 
of Scriven Park, bart. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthen, John George Phil- 
lips, of Cwingwilly, esq. 

Pembroke, Henry Scourfield, of 
Robeston Hall, esq. 
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Cardigan, Grifith Jones, of 
Cardigan, esq. 

Glamorgan, Morgan Popkin 


Traherne, of Goytrahene, esq. 
Brecon, Charles Fox Crespigny, 
of Tallyn, esq. 
Radnor, ‘Thomas Grove, the 
younger, of Cwm Ellan, esq. 


NORTH WALES. 


Merioneth, William Wynne, of 
Peniarth, esq. 

Carnarvon, the hon. Peter Ro. 
bert Drummond Burrell,of Gwydir. 

Anglesey, Hugh Bulkeley Owen, 
of Coedana, esq. 

Montgomery, George Meares, 
of Fynnant, esq. 

Denbigh, William Edwards, of 
Hendre House, esq. 

Flint, Hugh Humphreys, of 
Parypille, esq. 
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PRINCE REGENT’S SPEBCH, JAN. 7, 
BY COMMISSION, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

LE are commanded by his 

royal highness the prince re- 
gent to express to you the deep sor- 
row which he feels in announcing 
to you the continuance of his majes- 
ty’s lamented indisposition, and the 
inhappy disappointment of those 
on of his majesty's early reco- 
very, which had been cherished by 
the dutiful affection of his family 
and the loyal attachment of his 
people. 

The prince regent has directed 
copies of the last reports of her 
majesty the queen’s council to be 
laid before you, and he is satisfied 
that you will adopt such measures 
as the present melancholy exigency 
may appear to require. 

In securing a suitable and ample 

rovision for the support of his mae 
jesty’s royal dignity, and for the at- 
tendance upon his majesty’s sacred 
person during his illness, the prince 
regent rests assured, that you will 
also bear in mind the indispensable 
duty of continuing to preserve for 
his majesty the facility of resuming 
the personal exercise of his royal 
authority, in the happy event of his 
recovery, so earnestly desired by 
the wishes and the prayers of his 
family and his subjects. 
_ The prince regent directs us to 
signily to you the satisfaction with 


-been recently extended and 


which his royal highness has ob 
served, that the fneasures which 
have been pursued for the defence 
and security of the kingdom of 
Portugal have proved completely 
effectual ; and that on the several 
occasions in which the British or 
Portuguese troops have been en 
gaged with the enemy, the reputa. 
tion already acquired by them has 
been fully maintained. 

The success{ul and brilliantenter. 
prise which terminated in the sur 
prise, in Spanish Estremadura, of 
a French corps, by a detachment 
of the allied army under lieutenant 
general Hill, is highly creditable 
to that distinguished officer and to 
the troops under his command, and 
has coniributed materially to ob- 
struct the designs of the enemy in 
that part of the peninsula. 

The prince ieyent 1s assured, 
that while you reflect with pride 
and satisfaction on the conduct of 
his majesty’s troops, and of the al. 
lies, in these various and important 
services, you will render justice to 
the consummate judgement and 
skill displayed by general lord vis 
count Wellington in the direction 
of the campaign, In Spain, the 
spirit of the people remams unsub- 
dued; and the system of wartare 
sv peculiarly adapted to the actual 
condition of the Spanish natron has 

im- 
proved, under the ad vantages which 


; e 
result from the operations . As 
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allied armies on the frontier, and 
from the countenance and assist- 
ance of his majesty’s navy on the 
coast. Although the great exer- 
tions of the enemy have in some 
quarters been attended with suc- 
cess, his royal highness is persuad- 
ed that you will admire the perse- 
verance and gallantry manitested 
by the Spanish armies. Even in 
those provinces: principally occu- 
pied by the | French forces new 
energy has arisen among the peo- 
ple, and the increase of dithculiy 
and danger has produced more 
connected efforts of general re- 
§ stance. 

The prince revent, in the name 
and on the behalf of his majesty, 
commands us to express his confi- 
dent hope, that you will enable him 
to contume to afford the most ef- 
fectual aid and assistance, in the 
support of the contest which the 
brave nations of the pertnsula stil 
maintain wit such unabated zeal 
and resolution. 

His roval highness commands us 
to express his congratulations on 
the success of the British arms in 
the island of Java. 

‘Lhe prince regent trusts you will 
concur with his royal highness in 
approving the wisdom and ability 
with which this enterprise, as weil as 
the capture of the islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, has been con- 
ducted under the immediate direc- 
tion ef the governor-general of 
Indra; and that you will applaud 
the decision, gallantry, and spirit 
conspicuously displayed in the late 
operations of the brave army under 
ae command of that distineuished 
othcer sir Samuel-Auchmuty, so 
powerfully and ably supported by 
uS Majesty’s naval forces. 

By the completion of this system 
Ot operations, great additional se- 
rarity will have been’ given to the 
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British commerce and possessions 
in the East Indies, and the colonial 
power of France will have been en- 
tirely extinguished. 

His royal highness thinks it ex- 
pedient to recommend to your at- 
tention the propriety of providing 
such measures for the future go- 
vernment of the British possessions 
in India, as shall appear from exe 
perience, and upon mature delibe- 
ration, to be calculated to secure 
their internal prosperity, and to de- 
rive from those flourishing domi- 
nioyPthe utmost degree of advan- 
tage to the commerce and revenue 
of the united kingdom. 

We are commanded by the 
prince regent to acquaint you, that 
while his royal highness regrets 
that various important subjects of 
diiference with the government of 
the United States of America still 
remain unadjusted, the difficulties 
which the ailair of the Chesapeake 
fricate had occasioned have been 
finaily removed ; and we are direct- 
ed to assure you, that in the further 
progress of the discussions with the 
United States the prince regent 
will continue to employ such means 
ot conciliation as may be consistent 
with the honour and dignity of his 
mitjesty’s crown, and with the due 
muatntenance of the maritime and 
commerciaLrights and interests of 
the British empire. 


Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

His royal highness has directed 
the estimates for the service of the 
current year to be laid before you. 
He trusts that you will furnish him 
with such supplies as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to continue the 
contest in which his majesty is en- 
gaged, with that spirit and exertion 
which will afford the best prospect 
of its successful termination. by: 
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His roya! highness commands 
ns to recommend that you should 
resume the consideration of the 
state of the finances of Ircland, 
which you had commenced in the 
last session of parliament. He has 
the satisfaction to inform you, that 
the improved receipt of the revenue 
of Ireland in the last, as compared 
with the preceding year, contirms 
the belief that ihe depression which 
that revenue had experienced is t 
be attributed to accidental and tem- 
porary causes. 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

The prince regent is satisfied 
that you entertain a just sense of 
the arduous duties which his royal 
highness has been called upon to 
fultil, in consequence of his majes- 
ty’s continued indisposition. 

Under this severe calamity, his 
royal highness derives the great- 
est consclation from his reliance 
on your experienced wisdom, loy- 
alty, and public spirit, to which in 
every difhculty he will resort, with 
a firm confidence that, through 
your assistance and support, h 
will be enabled, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, successfully 
to discharge the important fune- 
tions of the high trust reposed in 
him, and in the name and on the 
behalf of his beloved father and re- 
vered sovereign te maintain un- 
ampaired the prosperity and honour 
of the nation. 


REPORT UPON THE STATE OF THE 
KING’S HEALTH, JAN. 83. 

Mr. secretary Ryder brought up 
the report of the queen’s council 
upon the state of the king’s health, 
which was read by the clerk at the 
table :— 
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We, the under-written mem. 
bers of the council appointed to as. 
sist Aer Majesty in the execution 
of the trusts committed to her 
yesty by virtue ot the statute massed 
m the fifty-first year of his maiesty’s 
rcign, inutuled* An actta pravide 
for: the administration of the royal 
autnority, and for the care of his 
majesty’s royal person during the 
continuance of his majesty’s iliness, 
and tor the resumption of the exer. 
cise of the royal authority by his 
majesty ;’? having duly met toge. 
theren thts 4th day of January, 
1812, at the queen’s lodge, near 
to Windsor casile, and having 
called before us, and examined 
upon oath, the physicians and other 
persons attendant upon his majesty; 
and having ascertained the state of 
his majesty’s health, by all such 
ways and means 2s appeared to us 
tq be necessary for that purpose; 
do hereby declare and certity, that 
the state of hts majesty’s health at 
the time of this our mec ting is nen 
such as to enable his miajesty to re 
sume the pe sonal exercise of his 
royal author ity. 

That his  majesty’s bodily 
health appears to us to be as good 
as at any of the periods of our for 
mer reports. ‘“ 

‘That his majesty’s mental health 
appears to US. not to be worse than 
at the period of our last rep ae 

That all the physictans attend. 
ing his majesty agree im stating, tat 
they think his majesty s compite 
and final recovery improbable, aii 
ferinr, however, as to the degree 
of such improbability, some - 
them expressing themselves as va 
despairing, others as not entirely 
despairing, and one of them repre 
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senting that he cannot help despair- 
lag of sock recovery. 


Signed 
c. CANTUAR. AYLESFORD 
B. EBOR. ELDON 
MONTROSE ELLENBOROUGH 
”? 
WINCHILSEA W. GRANT. 


« Shortly after the above report* 
had been read in the presence of all 
the physicians, and one of the mem- 
bers of the council had left Wind- 
sor, the physician alluded to in 
ghe last clause of the report stated 
i) wriinc to the other mem- 
bers of the council, then rematn- 
ing at Windsor, ‘ That he had 
unguardedly made use cf an ex. 
pression which he was apprehensive 
might carry a meaning far beyond 
what he intended to express, and 
requested to be allowed to correct 
it, and assured the council, that 
whilst he thought the final recovery 
of his majesty very improbable, he 
by no means despaired of it.’ 

“The members of the council 
towhom the above statement was 
made, having sworn the physician 
alluded to, to the truth thereof, af- 
terwards communicated the same 
to the whole council assembled this 
- day of January, who have 
ceemed it right to subjoin this fact 
to the above declaration. 


signed 
C. CANTUAR. AYLESFORD 
E. EBOR, ELDON 
MONTROSE ELLENBOROUGH 


WINCHILSEA W. GRANT. 


c. . 
» James s-square, Jan. 5. 1812. 
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Feb. 18. G. P. R.—The prince 


regent, in the name and on the be- 
half of his majesty, having taken 
into his royal consideration the emi- 
nent and signal services performed 
by gen. lord viscount Wellington, 
in the course of a long series of di- 
stinguishedexploits inthecampaigns 
in Spain and Portugal, and being 
desirous to mark the sense he en- 
tertains of services so honourable to 
the British army, and so eminently 
beneficial to the interests of the na- 
tion, has*conferred, in the nameand 
on the behalf of his majesty, upon 
gen. lord viscount Wellington, and 
the heirs male of his body, the rank 
and dignity of an ear] of the united 
kingdom, by the title of earl of 
Wellington. The prince regent, fur- 
ther desirous of granting to theearl 
of Wellington a net annuity of 2000/, 
in addition to the annuity already 
granted by parliament, and sub- 


ject to the same limitations imposed 


in that grant, recommends to the 
house of commons to enable his 
royal highness, in the name and on 
the behalt of his majesty, to grant 
and settle such annuity, andto make 
such further provision aforesaid, as 
may be thought most effectual for 
the benefit of general the earl of 
Wellington ard his family. 

TREATY OF ALLIANCE OF THE l4Ta@ 

MARCH RETWEEN THEIR MA- 

JESTIES THE EMPEROR AND KING 

OF FRANCE AND THE EMPEROR 

OF AUSTRIA. 

Axt. t. There shall be perpetual 
amity, and sincere union and alli- 
ance, between his majesty the em- 
peror of the French, &c. and his 
majesty the emperor of Austria, &c. 
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In consequence the high contracting 
parties will take the ereate st care to 
maintain the good intelligence so 
happily est»blished between them, 
their respective states and subjects, 
to avoid all that could injure it, amt 
to further ov every occasion their 
mutual utility, bonour, and advan- 
tage. 

"2. The two high contracting par- 
ties reciprocally guaranty the inte. 
grity of their present territories. 

As the result of this reciprocal 
guarantee, the two high contracting 
parties will always labour in concert 
upon the measures that shall appear 
the most proper for the maimtenance 


ot peace: and in case the states of 


one or other shall be threatened 
with invasion, they will employ 
their most efficacious offices to pre- 
vent if. 

But as these good offices may not 
have the desired eftect, they oblige 
themselves to mutual assistance in 
case one or other shall be attacked 
or menaced. 

The succour stipniated by the 
preceding article shall be composed 
of 30,000 * n (24 infantry and 
6000 cavalry), constantly kept up 
to the war estallishment, and of a 
park of 60 pieces of cannon. 

‘This suceour shall be fur. 
nished at the first requisition of the 
party attacked or menaced. It shail 
march in the shortest delay, and at 

the latest before the end of two 
months after the demand shall-have 
been made. 

The two high contracting par- 
tes guaranty the integrity of the 
territory of the Ottoman Porte in 
Europe. 

They equally recognise and 
guaranty the principle of the na- 
vigation of neutrals, such as they 
have been recognised and couse- 
crated by tke treaty of Utrechr. 

His majesty the emperor of Aus- 
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tria renews, as far as is need{y! 
engage! nent to adhere to Reh 
hibitive system against England 


curing the present maritime war, 
The present tre ity of allianre 
shall not be rendered public a 
communicated to any cabinet be: 
In concert Reittees the two hivs 
parties, > 
It shall be ratified and the ratifj. 
cations exchanged at Vienna in ; 
fortnie ht, or sooner, if possible, 
(Signed) H.B. Duke of Bassayo, 
Prince Carus a 
Schwartzenburg, 
Done and signed at Paris, March 
1J, 1812. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 
CIRCULAR, 


Trse Guards. March 25, 180. 
Sir,— Lhe commander in chiet 
judges it expedient to transmit to 
you, with the enclosed documents, 
a few obs*rvations on the salutary 
effects, with which it 3s reasonabk 
to hope that an occasional recurrence 
to the powers, with which you ar 
thereby vested, will be attended; 
amovest which the most obvious 
advantage 1s that of limiting the 
operation of regimental cour 
martial strictly to the po ncpones 
which they are designed by the 
legislature, viz. for inquinng into 
such disputes and criminal oatters 
as may come before them, and for 
inflicting corporal or other puns? 
ments for small offences; a¢ ¥ 
order to prevent the possibility « é 
any misunders standing on this i 
portant point, it 15 lils m2 big 
ness’s command, that on no preter 
wh: tever shall the awal a: ot a Ie 
mental court-martial herealter ¢ 


— 
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«more decided in his opinion, than 
chat when officers are earnest and 
sealous in the discharge of their 
dyty, and competent to their respec- 
we stations, a frequent recurrence 
to pumishinent will uot be necessary, 

The commander 1n chief ts con- 


édent, the officers of the army are 


yniversally actuated by a spirit of 
‘estice, and impressed with those 
vatiments of kindness and regard 
wards their men, which they on 
somany occasions have proved them- 
selves ‘to deserve ; but his royal 
highness has reason to apprehend, 
that. in many instances, suflicient 
attention has not been paid to the 
prevention of crimes. ‘The timely 
wterfercnce of the officer, his per- 
ynal intercourse and acquaintance 
with his men (which are sure to be 
repaid by the soldiers’ contidence 
and attachment), and above all, his 
personal example, are the only effi- 
ecious means of preventing military 
offences; and the commander in 
chef has no hesitation in declaring, 
(hat the maintenance of strict dis- 
cipline without severity of punish- 
ment, and the support and encou- 
mgement of an ardent aud military 
‘pnt in a corps without licenticus- 
ues, are the criterions by which 
bs royal highness will be very 
much guided in forming his opinion 
the talents, abilities, and merit of 
he officers to whom the command 
cf the different regiments aiid corps 
# the army is confided. 

| have the honour to be, sir, your 
ery obedient humble servant. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
TAR RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 
IW PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED: 


70 


The humble petition of the un- 


dersigned, being protestant 
ee ee 
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dissentivg ministers* of the 
three denominations, residing 
in and about the cities of 
Londou and Westminster, 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners 
conceiving the right of worshipping 
God according to the dictates ot 
their own consciences to be derived 
from the Author of their being, and 
confirmed by the Founder of their 
Christian faith, and therefore not to 
be subject to the control of human 
authority, cannot bat regard with 
deep concern those statutes which 
restrain aod limit the exercise’ of 
this tight, and impose conditions 
amd penalties that seem to them as 
unjust in their principle, as they are 
injurious to the vital interests of true 
religion, 

That your petitioners consider 
those statutes as originally designed 
to guard against evils which no 
longer exist, and as expressive of 
senuiments with regard to the nature 
and extent of religious liberty which 
no longer prevail—at a period when 
the subjects of the British empire, 
however they may differ withregard 
to the principles of their religion 
and their mode of professing it, 
concur in a cordial attachment to 
the family on the throne, and when 
enlightened views of religious li- 
berty, and a vorresponding liberality 
of spirit, have been diffused among 
religious professors of all denomina- 
ions. 

‘That your petitioners, expressing 
their lively gratitude for the conces- 
sions made to their religious rights 
in the course of the present reign, 
earnestly but respectfully pray that 
every remaining penal statute, which 
extends its operation to the province 
of religion, may be repealed, and 
that whilst they conduct themselves 
as loyal, obedient, and peaceable 
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subjects to the state, they, in com- 
mon with all their fellow-citizens, 
may be put in possession of com- 
plete religious freedoin, and allowed 
to worship their Maker, and main- 
tain their Christian profession, ac- 
cording to their own views, and 
their incumbent dufy, without be- 
ing subjected, under the sanction of 
law, to any penalties or disabilities 
in consequence of their dissent from 
the Established Church. 

That your petitioners, confiding 
in the wisdom and justice of this 
right honourable house, pray that 
their cause may be taken into con- 
sideration, and the relief granted to 
them for which they supplicate. 

April, 1812. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCE REGENT. 

The government of France, hav- 
ing by an official report communi- 
cated by its minister for foreign af- 
fairs to the conservative senate on 
the 10th day of March last, re- 
moved all doubts as to the perse- 
verance of that government in the 
assertion of principles, and in the 
maintenance of a system, not more 
hostile to the maritime rights and 
commercial interests of the British 
empire, than inconsistent with the 
rights and independence of neutral 
nations; and having thereby plainly 
developed the inordinate preten- 
sions, which that system, as promul- 
gated in the decrees of Berlin and 
Milan, was from the first designed 
to enforce; his royal highvess the 
prince regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his majesty, 
deems it proper, upon this formal 
and authentic republication of the 
principles of those decrees, thus 
publicly to declare his royal high- 
ness's determivation still firmly to 
resist the introduction and establish- 
ment of this arbitrary code, which 
the government of France opcnly 
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avows its purpose to impose by 
force upon the world as the law of 
nations. 

From the time that the p 
sive injustice and violence of the 
French government made it} 
sible for his majesty any longer to 
restrain the exercise of the rightsof 
war within their ordinary limite 
without submitting to consequences 
not less ruinous to the commerce of 
his dominions than derogatory to 
the rights of his crown, his majesty 
has endeavoured by a restricted apd 
moderate use of those rights of re. 
taliation, which the Berlin and M. 
lan decrées necessarily called into 
action, to reconcile neutral states to 
those measures which the conduet 
of the enemy had rendered wnavoid- 
able; and which bis majesty has at 
all times professed his readiness to 
revoke, so soon as the decrees of 
the enemy, which gave occasion to 
them, should be formally and un- 
conditionally repea’ed, and the com- 
merce of neutral nations be restored 
to ifs accustomed course, 

At a subsequent period of the 
war, his majesty, availing himself 
of the then situation of Europe, 
without abandoning the principle 
and object of the orders in counel 
of November 1807, was induced 8 
to limit the.r operations, as mates 
rially to alleviate the _restnetions 
thereby imposed upon neutral com 
merce. The order in couneil a 
April 1809 was substituted in the 
room of those of November 1807, 
and the retaliatory system of 
Britain acted no longer on _ 
country in which the aggres” 
measures of the enemy were 
force, but was confined in its ope 
tion to France, and to the era 
upon which the French ined 
most strictly imposed ; am df 
had become virtually a part 
domimoas of France. ™ 
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The United States of America 
remained nev rtheless disgatished ; 
and their dissatisfaction has becn 
eveatly iwercased by aa aruubce too 
wucceséfull layed on the part 


suceessiuily em} 

of the eneuy, who has pretended, 
: Sian wsaeh Aon 
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were repealed, al;haugh the cecree 


« ff cul yr suit bere peal has never been 
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’ ‘ ' _ 
promulgated; alihougs the notit- 
raion of such pretende d repeal di- 
gincily described it t »ybe dependent 
ey conditions in which the enemy 
Loew Great Britain could never ac- 
sce: and ahhough 

ae * ’ ; ‘ : 
evidence bas since appeared ot their 
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subsequent execation. 

Buttheenc my hasatlength thrown 
aside all dissimulation ; he now pub- 
liely and solemnly declares, not only 
that those decrees still continue in 
force, but that they shall be rigid); 
executed until Great Britain shail 
comply with additional conditions 
equally extravagant; and he further 
asnounces the penalties of those de- 
crees to be in full force against all 
pations which shall sutier their flag 
tobe, as it is termed in this code, 
“ denationalised.”’ 

In addition to the disavowal of 
the blockade of May 1500, and of 
the principles on which that block- 
ade was established, and in addition 
to the repeal of the British orders 
in councilehe demands an admis- 
sion of the principles, that the goods 
of an enemy, carried under a neu. 
Ke flag, shall be treated as neutral; 
mat heutral property under the flag 
ot ai ehemy shall be treated as hos- 
bie; that arms and warlike stores 
fone (to the exclusion of ship um- 
ber and other articles of naval eq ip- 
So fr be regarded as Contra- 
—_ var; and that 
Sia be considered as 
mer except such a 
aud be. 
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d'étre pris}, and into which a mere 
chant ship cannot enter without 
danger, 

By these and other demands, the 
enemy in tact requires, that Great 
Britain, and all civilized nations, 
shall renounce, at his arbitrary plea- 
sure, the ordinary and indisputable 
rights of mariume war; that Great 
Britain, in particular, shall forgo 
the advantages of her navai supe- 
riority, and allow the commercial 
property, as well as the produce and 
manufactures of France, and her 
contederates, to’ pass the ocean in 
security, Whilst the subjects of Great 
Britain are to be in effect proscribed 
trom all commercial intercourse with 
other nations; and the praduce and 
manufactures of these realms are to 
be excluded from every country in 
the world, to which the arms or the 
iniluenece of the enemy can extend. 

Such are the demands to which 
the British government is summoned 
to submit, to the abandonment of 
its most ancient, essential, and un- 
doubted maritime rights. Such is 
the code by which France hopes, 
under the cover of a neutral flag, to 
render her-commerce unassailable 
by sea; whilst she proceeds to in- 
vade or to incorporate with her own 
dominions all states that hesitate to 
sacrifive their national interests at 
her command, and, in abdication of 
their just rights, to adopt a code, by 
which they are required to exclude, 

under the mask of municipal regula- 
tion, whatever is British, trom their 
dominions. 

‘Lhe pretext for these extravagant 
demands 1S, that some of these prin 
ciples were adopted by voluntary 
compact iv the treaty of Utrecht; 
asf a treaty once existing between 
two particular countries, founded on 
special and reciprocal considerations, 
binding only on the contracting 


. parties, and which ia the last treaty 


of 
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of peace between the same powers 
bad not been revived, were to be 
regarded as declaratory of tlie pub- 
lic law of nations. 

It is needless for his royal high- 
ness to demonstrate the injustice of 
such pretensions. He might other- 
wise appeal to the practice of France 
herself, in this and in former wars ; 
and to her own established codes of 
maritime law: it is sufficient that 
these new demands of the enemy 
form a wide departure from those 
conditions on which the alleged re- 
peal of the French decrees was ac- 
cepted by America; and upon which 
alone, erroneously assuming that 
repeal to be complete, America has 
claimed a revocation of the British 
orders in council. 

His royal highness, upon a review 
of al] these circumstances, feels per- 
suaded, that so soon as this formal 
declaration, by the government of 
France, of its unabated adherence 
to the principles and _ provisions 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
shall be made known in America, 
the government of the United States, 
actuated not less by a sense of jus- 
tice to Great Britain, than by what 
is due to its own dignity, will be 
disposed to recall those measures of 
hostile exclusion, which, under a 
misconception of the real views and 
conduct of the French government, 
America bas exclusively applied to 


the commerce and ships of war of 


Great Britain. 

To accelerate a result so advan- 
tageous to the true interests of beth 
countries, and so conducive to the 
re-establishment of perfect friend- 
ship between them; and to give a 
decisive proof of his royal hiehness’s 
disposition to perform the engage- 
Ments of his majesty s government, 
by revoking the orders in council, 
whenever the French decrees shall 


be actually and unconditionally re- 
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pealed ; his royal highness the Prince 
regent has been this day pleased, ig 
the name and on the behalf of his 
majesty, and by and with the advice 
of his majesty’s privy council, to 
order and declare: 

That if at any time hereafter the 
Berlin and Milan decrees shall, b 
some authentic act of the Fre 
government, publicly promulgated, 
be expressly and unconditionally re. 
pealed ; then and from thenceforth, 
the order in council of the 7th 
of January 1607, and the order in 
council of the 26th April 1809, 
shall, without any further order, be, 
and-the same hereby are declared 
from thenceforth to be wholly and 
absolutely revoked ; and further that 
the full benefit of this order shall 
be extended to any ship or vessel 
captured subsequent to such au. 
thentic act of repeal of the French 
decrees, although, antecedent to 
such repeal, such shij) or vessel shall 
have commenced, and shall be ia 
the prosecution of a voyage, which, 
under the said orders in council, or 
one of them, would have subjected 
her to capture and condemnation; 


and the claimant of any ship or, 


cargo which shall be captured at any 
time subsequent to such authentic 
act of repeal by the French gover 
ment, shall, without any further 
order or declaration on the part of 
his majesty’s government on thts 
subject, be at liberty to given evr 
dence in the high court of admmte 
ralty or any court of vice admiralty, 
before which such ship or vessel, of 
its cargo, shall be brought for adj" 
dication, that such repeal by the 
French government bad been by 
such authentic act promulgated priet 
to such capture; and vpon P 
thereof, the voyage sball be de 
and taken to have been as lawtul, # 
if the said orders im counes 
never been made; saving ne 
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less to the captors, such protection 
gad indemnity as they may be equi- 
tably entitled to, in the judgment of 
the said court, by reason of their 
ignorance or uncertainty as to the 

j of the French decrees, or of 
the recognition of such repeal by bis 
majesty’s government, at the time 
of such capture. 

His royal highness however deems 
it proper to declare, that, should 
the repeal of the French d:crees, 
tbus anticipated and provided for, 
afterwards prove to have been illu- 

on the part of the enemy, and 
should the restrictions thereof be sul) 
practically enforced or revived by the 
enemy, Great Britain will be obliged, 
however reluctantly, after reasonable 
notice to neutral powers, to have 
fesourse to such measures of re- 
taliation as may then appear to be 
just and necessary. 

Westminster, Apri] 21, 1812. 


ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT, 
OP THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OP 
PRIENDS, WITH HiS ROYAL HIGH- 
WESSS ANSWER. 


- 


To George Augustus, Prince Regent 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

May it plesse the Prince, 

Seeing that in consequence of the 
lamented affliction of our beloved 
Sovereign thy father, thou art called 
tothe high office of administering 
the regal government of this coun 
tty, we, his dutiful subjects, the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, are desir- 
Ou of representing to thee a subject 
@ which we believe the welfare of 
Our Country is deeply concerned. 

It snow many years since war 
has been spreading its desolation 
OVeT great part of the civilized world; 
and as we believe it to be an evil, 
from which the spirit of the gospel 
rooms would wholly deliver the 
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nations of the earth, we humbly pe- 
tition thee to use the royal prertoga- 
tive, now plated in thy hands, te 
‘take stch early measufes for the 
potting a period to this dreadful 
state of devastation, as we trust the 
wisdoin of thy councils, a8 they seek 
for divine direction, will bé enabled 
to discover. 
liopressed with a grateful sense 
of the religions privileges we enjc 
under the present government, we 
submit this highly unporiart cause 
of suffering humanity, which is pé- 
euliarly near to our hearts, to thy 
most serious consideration ; that thus 
thou may’st become an honoured 
instrument in the hand of the Al- 
mighty, in promoting his gracious 
designs respecting the inhabitants 
of the earth 
Signed, by order, and on be 
half of the Yearly Meeting of 
the said people, held in Lot- 
don, this 29th day of the fifth 
month, 1812, by 
JouN WiLKinéoN, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year.. 


To which address his Royal High- 
ness was pleased fo feturn the fol- 
lowing fliost gracious answer: 

** | am deeply sensible of the cas 
Jamities which necessarily attehd a 
State of war. 

‘* It would, therefore, be most 
grateful to my feelings, to observé 
such a change in the views and con. 
duct of the enemy as would admit 
of a cessation of hostilities, consist- 
eutly with a just regard to the ims 
portant interests which have been 
committed to my charge, and which 
it is my indispensable duty to main¢ 
tain. , 

‘* T reflect with great satisfaction 
on the religious privileges secured 
to you by the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the laws, and you may rest 
assured of my constant protection.” : 

(M) AMERICA, 
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AMERICA. 

THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE TO THE 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I communicate to congress cer- 
tain documents, being a continua- 
tion of those heretofore laid before 
them, on the subject of our affuirs 
with Great Britain. 

Without going beyond the re- 
newal, in 1803, of the war in which 
Great Britain is engaged, and omit- 
ting unrepaired wrongs of inferior 
magnitude, the conduct of her go- 
vernment presents a series of acts 
hostile to the United States as an 
independent and neutral nation. 

British cruizers have been in the 
continued practice of violating the 
American flag on the great highway 
of nations, and of seizing and carry- 
ing off persons sailing under it, not 
in the exercise of a belligerent right, 
founded on the law of nations against 
an enemy, but of a municipal pre- 
rogative over British subjects. Bri- 
tish jurisdiction is thus extended to 
neutral vessels in a situation where 
no laws can operate but the law of 
nations, and the laws of the country 
to which the vessels belong; and a 
self-redress is assumed, which, if 
British subjects were wrongfully de- 
tained and alone concerned, is that 
substitution of force for a resort to 
the responsible sovereign, which 
falls within the definition of war. 
Could the seizure of British subjects 
in such cases, be regarded as within 
the exercise of a belligerent right, 
the acknowledgediaws of war, which 
forbid an article of captured pro- 
perty to be adjudged without a re- 
gular investigation before a compe- 
tent tribunal, would imperiously 
demand the fairest trial, where the 
sacred rights of persons were at issue, 
In place of such trial, these rights 
are subjected to the will of every 
petty commander, 


The practice, hence, is so far from 
affecting British subjects alone, that 
under the pretext of searching for 
these, thousands of American citi. 
zens, under the safeguard of pobli 
laws and of their national flag, have 
been torn from their Country, and 
from every thing dear tothem,—have 
been dragged on board ships of war 
of a foreign nation, and exposed, wp. 
der the severities of their discipling 

. ’ 
to be exiled to the most distant and 
deadly climes, to risk their lives in 
the battles of their oppressors, and 
to be the melancholy instruments 
of taking away those of iheir ows 
brethren. 

Against this crying enormity, 
which Great Britain would be » 
prompt to avenge if committed 
against herself, the United States 
have ia vain exhausted remon- 
strances and expostulations: apd 
that no proof might be wanting of 
their conciliatory dispositions, and 
no pretext left for continuance ¢f 
the practice, the British government 
was formally assured of the readi- 
ness of the United States to enter 
into arrangements, such as could net 
be rejected, if the recovery of the 
British subjects were the real and 
the sole object. The communica 
tion passed without effect. 

British cruizers have been inthe 
practice also of violating the rights 
and peace of our coasts. They he- 
ver and harass our entering asd 
departing conymerce. To the mast 
insulting pretensions they have add- 
ed lawless proceedings in our very 
harbours, and have wantonly spilt 
American blood within the sa0e 
tuary of our territorial jurisdiction. 
The principles and rules enforced by 
that nation, when a neutral patian, 
agatnst armed vessels of belligerents, 
bovering near her coasts, and 
turbing her ay yor 

. The “aiied On 
known. When c * hele 
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theless, by the United States, to 
nish the greater offences com- 
mitted by ber own vessels, her go- 
yernment has bestowed on their 
commanders additional marks of ho 
pour and confidence. , 

Under pretended blockades, with- 
out the presence of an adequate 
force, and sometiiues without the 
peey of applying one, our 
comierce has been plundered in 
every sea : the great staples of our 
country have been cut off from their 
legitimate markets; and a destruc- 
tive blow aimed at our agricultural 
and maritime interests. In aggra- 
vation of these predatory measures, 
they have been considered as in force 
from the dates of their notification ; 
a retrospective effect’ being thus 
added, as has been done in other 
important cases, to the unlawtulness 
of the course pursued: and to ren- 
der the outrage more signal, these 
mock blockades have been reiterated 
and enforced in the face of official 
communications from the British 
government, declaring, as the true 
definition of a legal blockade, ‘‘ that 
particular ports must be actually in- 
vested, and previous warning given 
to vessels bound to them not to en- 
ter.” 

Not content with these occasional 
expedients for laying waste our neu- 
tral trade,the cabinet of Great Britain 
resorted, at length, to the sweeping 
system of blockades, under the name 
of “ Orders in Council,” which has 
been moulded and managed as might 
best sujt its political views, its com- 
mercial jealousies, or the avidity of 
the British cruizers. ” 

To our remonstrances against the 
complicated and transcendant injus- 
lice of this innovation, the first re- 
ply was, that the orders were reluc- 
tantly adopted by Great Britain as a 
Recessary retaliation on decrees of 

enemy proclaiming a general 
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blockade of the British isles, at a 
time when the naval force of the 
enemy dared not to issue from his 
own ports. She was reminded, with- 
out effect, that her own prior bloc- 
kades, unsupported by an adequate 
waval force, actually applied and 
continued, were a bar to this plea ; 
that executed edicts against millions 
of our property, could not be reta- 
liation on edicts confessedly impos- 
sible to be executed; that retalia- 
tion, to be just, shonld fall on the 
party setting the guilty example, 
not on an innocent party, which 
was not even chargeable with an ac- 
quiescence in it. 

When deprived of this flimsy veil 
for a prohibition of our trade with 
Great Britain, her cabinet, insteat 
ot a corresponding repéal, or a prac- 
tical discontinuance of its orders, 
formally avowed a determination to 
persist in them against the United 
States, until the markets of ber ene- 
my should be laid open to the Bri- 
tish products; thus asserting an 
obligation on a neutral power to rée- 
quire one belligerent to encourage 
by its internal regulations, the trade 
of another belligerent; contradict- 
ing her own practice towards all 
nations in peace as well as in‘ war: 
and betraying the insincerity of those 
professions which ivculcated a be- 
lief, that, having resorted to her or- 
ders with regret, she was anxious to 
find an occasion of putting an end 
to them. 

Abandoning still more all respect 
for the neutral rights of the United 
States, and for tts own consistency, 
the British government now de- 
mands, as pre-requisites to a repeal 
of its orders, as they relate to the 
United States, that a formali'y 
should be observed in the repeal of 
the French decrees nowise necessary 
to their termination, nor exempli- 
fied by British usage; and that the 
(M2 French 
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French repeal, besides including that 
portion of the decrees which ope- 
rates within a territorial jurisdiction, 
as wel] as that which operates on 
the high seas against the commerce 
of the United States, should not be 
a single special repeal in relaiion to 
the United States, but should be 
extended to whatever other neutral 
nations unconnected with them may 
be affected by those decrees. 

And, as an additiona! insult, they 

re cajled on for a forma! disavowal 
of conditions and pretensions ad- 
vanced by the French government, 
from which the United States are 
‘80 far from having been themsel\es 
responsible, that, in official expla- 
nations which have been published 
to the world, and in a correspon- 
dence of the American minister at 
London with the British minister 
for foreign affairs, such a responsi- 
bility was explicitly and emphati- 
eally disclaimed. 

It has become, indeed, sufficiently 
certain that the commerce of the 
‘United States is to be sacrificed, not 
as interfering with the belligerent 
rights of Great Britain— not as sup- 
plying the wants of their enemies, 
which she herself supplies—but as 
interfering with the monopoly which 
she covets for her own commerce 
and navigation, She carries on a 
war against the lawful commerce of 
4 friend, that she may the better 
carry on acommerce with an ene- 
my,—a commerce polluted by the 
forgeries and perjuries which are for 
the most part the only passports by 
which it can succeed. 

Anxious to make every experi- 
ment short of the last resort of in- 

uréd nations, the United States 

ve withheld from Great Britain, 
under successive modifications, the 
benefits of a free intercourse with 
their market, the loss of which could 
not byt outweigh the profits aceru- 
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ing from her restrictions of opr com 
merce with other nations. And te 
entitle those CXPCTIMEHES ‘ty the 
more favourable considerstion, 1 
were so framed as to enable her to 
place her adversary under the exclu. 
sive operation of them. To thes 
appeals her government bis been 
equally inflexible, as if Willing th 
make sicritices of every sort, tm. 
ther thaw yield to the claims of jus 
tice, or renounce the errors of a false 
pride. Nay, so far were the attempts 
Carried to overcome the attachment 
of the British cabinet to its unjust 
edicts, that it received evely encou 
ragement, within the competency 
of the executive branch of our go 
vernment, to expect thata repeal of 
them would be followed by a war 
between the United Stites and 
France, uvless the Prench edicts 
should also be repealed. Even this 
communication, alibough silencing 
fur ever the plea of a disposition in 
the United Stites to acquiesce ia 
those edicts, originally the sole plea 
for them, received no attention, 

If no other proof existed of a pre- 
determination of the British govern- 
ment against a repeal of its orders, 
it might be found in the cortespon- 
dence of the minister plenip tentiory 
of the United States at London. and 
the British secretary for foreign af 
fairs, in 1810, on the question whee 
ther the blockade of May, 1806, was 
considered in force or not in force, 
It had been ascértaived that the 
French government, which urged 
this blockade as the ground of 1% 
decree, was wi'ling, in the event of 
its removal, to repeal that decree ; 
which being followed by alternatt 
repeals of the other offensive edicts, 
might abolish the whole’ system a 
both sides. This inviting opportt 
nity for accomplishing an object ® 
important to the United States, # 
professed so often to be ee 
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af both the belligerents, was made 
known to the British goyernment. 
As that government adovits that an 
actual application of an adequate 
force is necessary to the existence of 
a legal blockade, and it was notori- 
gus-that if such a force had eyer 
been applied, its long discontinuance 
had annulled the blockade in Gues- 
tion, there could be no sufhcirnt 
objection on the part of Great Bri- 
tain to a formal revocation of it; 
and no imaginable objection to a 
declaration of the fact that the bloc- 
kade did not exist, The declaration 
would have been consisient with her 
avowed principles of blockade, and 
would bave enabled the United 
States to demand from France the 
pledged repeal of her decrees ; either 
with success — in which case the way 
would have been opened for a gene- 
ral repeal of the belligerent edicts ; 
or without success—-in which case 
the United States would have been 
justified in turning their measures 
exclusively against France. The Bri- 
tish government would, however, 
neither rescind the blockade, nor 
declare its 1on-existence, nor per- 
Mit its non-existence to be inferred 
and affirmed by the American ple- 
nipotentiary, On the contrary, by 
representing the blockade to be com- 
prehended in the orders in council, 
the United States were compelled 
wtoregard it in their subsequent 
proceedings. 

There was a period, when a fa- 
vourable change in the policy pf the 
British cabinet was justly considered 
asestablished. The minister pleni- 

eutiaty of his Britannic majesty 

proposed an adjustment of the 
Ciferences more iminediately en- 
dangering the harmony of the two 
Countries. The proposition was ac- 
cepted with a promptitude and cor- 
dislity corresponding with the in- 
vanable, professions of this govern- 
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ment. A foundation appeared to 
be laid for a sincere and lasting re- 
conciliation. The prospect, how-« 
ever, quickly vanished, The whole 
proceeding was disavowed by the 
British government, without any 
explanation which could at that time 
repress the belief, that the disa- 
vowal proceeded from a spirit of 
hostility to the commercial rights 
and prosperity of the United States ; 
and it has since come into proof, 
that at the very moment when the 
public minister was holding the 
language of friendship, aod inspired 
contideneé in the sincerity of the 
negociation with which he was 
charged, a secret agent, of his go- 
vernment was employed in intrigues, 
having for their object a subversion 
of our government, and a dismem- 
berment of our happy union, 

In reviewing the conduct of Great 
Britain towards the United States, 
our attention js necessarily draw 
to the warfare just renewed by the 
savages on one of our extensive 
frontiers ; a warfare which is known 
to spare neither age nor sex, and to 
be distinguished by features parti- 
cularly shocking to bumanity. It 
is difficult to account for the activity 
and combinations which have for 
some time been developing them- 
selves among the tribes in constant 
intercourse with British traders and 
garrisons, without Connecting their 
hostility with that influence; and 
without recollecting the authenti- 
cated examples of such interposie, 
tions heretofore furnished by the 
officers and agents ot that govern 
ment, 

Such is’ the spectacle of injuries 
and indignities which have been 
heaped on our country ; and such the. 
crisis which its unexampled forbeate 
ance and conciliatory efforts haye, 
not been able to avert. It might at 
least have been expected, that an 


(M 3) enlightened 
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culightened nation, if less urged by 
fnoral obligations, or invited by 
friendly dispositions on the part of 
the United States, would have found 
in its true interests alone a sufficient 
motive to respect their rights and 
their tranquillity on the bigh seas ; 
that an enlarged policy would have 
favoured thie free and general cir- 
culation of commerce, in which the 
British nation is at all times inte- 
rested, and which in times of war is 
the best alleviation of its calamities 
(o herself, as well as the other belli- 
gerents: and more especially, that 
the British cabinet would not, for 
the sake of a precarious atid surrep- 
titious intercourse with hostile mar- 
kets, have persevered in a course of 
meayures which necessarily put at 
hazard the invaluable market of a 
great aud growing country, disposed 
to cultivate the mutual advantages 
of an active commerce. 

Other councils have prevailed. 
Our moderation and conciliation 
have had no other effect than to 
encourage perseverance, and to en- 
large pretensions, We behold our 
seafaring citizens still the daily vic- 
tims of lawless violence committed 
on the great and common highway 
of nations, even within the sight of 
the country which owes them pro- 
tection. We behold our vessels 
freighted with the products of our 
soil and industry, or returning with 
the honest proceeds of them, wrest- 
ed from their lawful destinations, 
confiscated by prize-courts, no longer 
the organs of public law, but the in- 
struments of arbitrary edicts, and 
their unfortunate crews dispersed 
and lost, or forced or inygigled in 
British ports into British ficets; 
whilst arguments are employed in 
support of these aggressions, which 
have no foundation but in a prin- 
ciple equally supporting a claim to 
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regulate gur external commeme _ 
all cases whatsoever, 

We bebeld, in fine, on the side of 
Great Britain, a state of war Against 
the United States: and, on the side 
of the United States, a state of peace 
towards Great Britain. 

Whether the United States shan 
continue passive under these pro. 
gressive usurpations and these accu. 
mulating wrongs, or, opposing force 
to force in defence of their natura) 
rights, shall commit a just Cause jn. 
to the hands of the Almighty Dis. 
poser of events, avoiding all connec. 
tions which might entangle it in the 
contests or views of other powers, 
and preserving a constant readiness 
to concur in an honourable re-estg. 
blishment of peace and friendship, 
is a solemn question, which the cop- 
stitution wisely confides to the le- 
gislative department of the govem- 
ment. In recommending it to their 
early deliberations, I am happy in 
the assurance, that the decision will 
be worthy the enlightened and pa 
trictic councils of a virtuous, a free, 
and a powerful nation. 

Having presented this view of the 
relation of the United’ States with 
Great Britain, and of the solemn 
alternative growing out of them, | 
proceed to remark, that the com- 
munications last made to congress 
on the subject of our relations with 
France, will have shewn, that since 
the revocation of her decrees, a 
they violated the neutral rights of 
the United States, her government 
has authorised illegal captures by its 
privateers and public ships: 
that other outrages have been prac 
tised on our vessels and on our cit 
zens. It will bave been seen also, 
that no indemnity had been provid- 
ed, or satisfactorily pledged, for the 
extensive spoliations committed un- 
der the violent and retrospective 


order of the French government 
against 
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against the property of our citizens 


seized within the jurisdiction of 


France 


J abstain at this time from recom- 
mending to the consideration of 
congress definitive measures with 
respect to that nation, in the expec- 
tation, that the result of the enclosed 
discussions between our munister 
plenipotentiary at Paris and the 
French. government, will speedily 
enable congress to decide with greater 
advantage on the course due to the 
rights, the interests, the honour of 
our country. James Manpison, 

Washington, June 1, 1812. 


AN ACT, 
DECLARING WARK BETWEEN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GRB&AT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, AND THE 
DEPENDENCIES THEREOF,: AND 
|THE UNITED STATES OF AME- 
RICA, AND THEIR TERRITORIES. 
Be it enacted, by the senate and 
house of representatives of the Unit- 
ed States of America, in congress 
assembled, that war be and the same 
is hereby declared to exist between 
the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland’, and the dependencies 
thereof, and the United States of 
America and their territories; and 
that the President of the United 
States be and is hereby authorised 
to use the whole land and. naval 
forces of the United States, to carry 
the same into effect; andto issue 
to private armed vessels of the 
United States, commissions or let- 
ters of marque and general reprisal, 
in such form as he shall think pro- 
per, and under the seal of the United 
States, against the vessels, goods, 
and effects of the government of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the subjects there- 
or. James Mapison. 
June 13, 1812,— Approved. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

The following proclamation was 
issued “by his excellency lieutenant- 
general Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
heutenant-general. and =comman- 
der in chief of Nova Scotia and its 
dependencies :— 

“« Whereas the government of the 
United States of America, byan actof 
congress onthe 18th day of Junelast, 
has declared war against the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and it is expedient that this 


‘act should be made as public as pos- 


sible, in the province under my go- 
vernment ; T have therefore thought 
fit, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of bis majesty's council, to issue 
this proclamation, in order to make 
known the said declaration, that his 
majesty’s subjects, having this no- 
tice, may govern themselves accord 
ingly. J.C. SHerBRooKke.” 


SPESCH OF THE PRINCE OF THE 
TWO SICILIES, 
Palermo, June 1Q. 

Yesterday the general extraordi- 
nary parliament was solemnly open- 
ed by a speech from his royal bigh- 
ness the hereditary prince, which 
was to the following purport :— 

‘© Dear. and beloved Sicilians,— 
From the moment that my illustri- 
ous father committed to my care 
the reins of government, all my 
views have been solely directed to 
provide for your relief and benefi:. 
To give, therefore, a stable aspect to 
the public affairs of this kingdom, | 
save judged it necessary to. assemble 
th:- general extraordinary: parlia- 
ment, to provide for the necessities 
of the.state, the emendation of the 
laws, and the reformation of abuses 
which have crept in by the lapse of 
time, and to establish a well-regu- 
lated public order, With respect to 
the first object, the necessities of the 
(M 4) state, 
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state, I could have wished, my faitb- 
ful Sicilians, that it had not been 
necessary to make any demand on 
you ; but this is impossible io times 
of such scarcity, and when it is ne- 
eessary to provide liberally for your 
defence against an enemy, who con- 
’ tinually threatens to make you his 
slaves, to dissipate your substance, 
to gratify his caprice, and to tear 
from you your children, to be made 
the instruments of his ambitious and 
despotic designs, ¢alamities from 
which, thank God, in consequence 
of the provideut care of my angust 
nt, and the efficacious aid of our 
powerful ally, you have hitherto 
been exempt. I have taken care 
that you shal} not want supplies in 
this unfortunate year of penury, 
when the prices cf all commodities 
have so rapidly risen; but I am ob- 
liged to tell you, that, in the present 
state of the finances, you must seri- 
ously apply yourselves in providing 
for the urgent necessities of the State, 
in which I am certain, faithful Sici- 
lians, you will generously exert your- 
selves with pleasure. 

** As you must be well convinced 
that a nation can never make itself 
respected and esteemed, but in pro- 
pertion as it shall epact and main- 
tain im rigour wise aod beneficial 
lawg you will especially give your 
attention (o this object. You have 
before you a happy example of this 
in Great Britain, our faithful ally, 
whose wise and well-peised consti- 
tution has raised her to that height 
of wealthand power to which she has 
attained, and which enables her to 
support the great contest in which 
she has engaged against the com- 
mon enemy. 

** Apply yourselves then, faithful 
Sicilians, to these important objects, 
and do not suffer yourselves to be 
seduced by an immoderate love of 
novelty, by any abstract theories or 





fantastic systems, ever dangerous ig 


the discussion of such subjects; and 


equally to be avoided as ane 

and superstitious attachment to cer. 
tain old establishments and customs 
of your ancestors. By 
carefully against such extremes, you 
will act equally for the glory and 
advantage of both the throne apd 
the nation, and render me 

in the annals of our history, the 


in which was laid the foundation of 


national aggrandizement and glory, 
‘* Recollect that the eyes of alj 


Europe are fixed upon us, and let ys. 


exert ourselves to conduct to a glo- 
rious termination this great under 
taking, which, I trust in the So 
preme Lord of all things, must at 
once increase the stability of the 
throne, and the happiness of the 
subject. Be assured, that you shall 
receive from me every assistance in 
my power.” 


REVOCATION OF THE ORDERS I¥ 
COUNCIL. 

At the Court ‘at Carlton House, the 
23d of June, 1812; present his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regeat 
in Council. ; 
Whereas his royal highness the 

Prince Regent was pleased to de- 

clare, in the name, and on the be- 

half, of his Majesty, on the 21st day 
of April, 1812, ‘* That if at any 
time hereafter the Berlin and Milan 
decrees shall, by seme authentic act 
of the French government, publicly 
promulgated, be absolutely and ua- 
conditional; repealed, then and from 
thenceforth the erder in council of 


the 7th of January, 1807, and the 


order in council of the 26th of April, 
1809, shall, witheut any further 
order, be, and the same are 
declared from thenceforth to b% 
wholly and absolutely revoked." 
And whereas the charge des af 


faires of the United States a 4 
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rea, resident at this court, did, on 
the 20th day of May last, transmit 
to lord viscount Castlereagh, one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, a copy of -2 certain instra- 
ment, then for the first time com- 
municated to this court, purporting 
to be a decree passed by the govern- 
ment of France, on the 28th day of 
April, 1811, by which the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan are declared to 
be definitively no longer in force, in 
regard to American vessels. 

And whereas his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, although he can- 
not consider the tenour of the said 
instrument as satisfying the condi- 
tions set forth in the said order of 
the 2ist of April last, upon which 
the said orders were to cease and 
determine ; is nevertheless disposed 
on his part to take such measures as 
may tend to re-establish the inter- 
course between neutral and bellige- 
rent nations, upon its accustomed 
principles. —His royal highness the 
Prince Regent, in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, is there- 
fore pleased, by and with the advice 
of his majesty’s privy council, to or-' 
der and declare, and it is hereby 
ordered ond declared, that the order 
in council bearing date the 7th day 
of January, 1807. and the order ‘in 
council bearing date the 20th day 
of April, 1809, be revoked, so far 
asmay regard American vessels, and 
their cargoes, being American pro- 
perty, from the Ist day of August 
next, 

But whereas, by certain acts of 
the government of ilie United States 
of America, all British armed ves- 
sls are excluded from the harbours 
tad waters of the said United States, 
and the armed vessels of France be- 
mg permitted to enter therein ; and 

commercial intercourse bet ween 
t Britain and the said United 
is mierdicted, the commercial 
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intercourse between France and the. 


said United States having been res — 


stored; his royal highness the Prince 
Regent is pleased hereby further to 
declare, in the name and on the bee 
half of bis majesty, that if the go- 


vernment of the said United States ° 


shqll not, as soon as may be, afier 
this order shal! have been duly noti- 
fied by his majesty’s minister in 
America to the said government, re- 
voke, or cause to be revoked, the 
said acts, this present order shall in 
that case, after due notice signified 
by his majesty’s minister in America 


to the said government, be thences — 


forth nul! and of no effect. 
It is further ordered and declared 


that all American vessels, and their — 


cargoes, being American property, 
that shall have been capturgd subse- 
quently to the 20th day of May last, 
for a breach of the aforesaid orders 
in council alone, and which shall not 
have been actually condemned be- 
fore the date of this order; and that 
all ships and cargoes as aforesaid, 
that shall henceforth be captured 
under the said orders, prior to the 
Ist day of August next, shall not be 
proceeded agammst to coudemnation 
till further orders, but shall, in the 
event of this order not becoming 
null and of no effect, in the cas 
aforesaid, be forthwith liberated and 
restored, subject to sach reasonable 
expences on the part of the captors, 
as shall have been justly incurred. 

Provided that nothing in this or- 
der contained, respecting the revo- 
cation of the ordexs herein mention- 
edi, shall be taken to revive wholly 
or in part the orders in council of 
the 11th of November, 1807, or an 
other order not herein-meutioned, 
or to deprive parties of any legal 
remedy to which they may be en- 
titled under the order jn council of" 
the 21st of April, 1812. 

His royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent 
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gent is hereby pleased further to de- 
clare, in the name and on the behalf 
of his majesty, that nothing in this 
present order contained, shall be 
understood to preclude his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, if cir- 
cumstances shall so require, from 
restoring, after reasonable notice, 
the orders of the 7th of January, 
1807, and 26th of April, 1809, or 
any part thereof, to their full effect, 
or from taking such other measures 
of retaliation against the enemy, as 
may appear to his royal highness to 
be just and necessary. 

And the right hon. the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, the lords conimissioners of the 
admiralty, and the judge of the high 
court of admiralty, and the judges 
of the cou?is of vice-admiralty, are 
to take the necessary measures here- 
in, asto them may respectively ap- 
pertain. 

James BuLier. 


ARTICLES ENTERED INTO AT THE 
GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF 
POLAND, JULY 1. (See Public 
Occurrences, p. 10.) 

Art. 1. ‘ The diet constitutes 
itself a general confederation of Po- 
apd. 

2. “ The general confederation of 
Poland, exercising in all their fulness 
the powers which belong to the 
general association of the nation, de- 
clares, that the kingdom of Poland, 
and the body of the Polish nation, 
are re-established. 

3. ** All the dietines of the dutchy 
shall be convoked, and shall adhere 
to the confederation. They shall 
transmit the acts to the council 
general of the confederation. 

4. “* All the Poles are invited, 
and authorise! to join the contedera- 
tivn, whether collectively or indi- 
vidually, and to communicate as 
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speedily as possible their adbesiog 


to the council general, 

5. ** All the portions of the Po. 
lish territory are invited to Join the 
confederation in Proportion as the 
enemy's removal shall enable them 
to do so. They are invited forth. 
with to form Dietines which shail 
send deputies to convey their acts of 
adherence to the council general 
These shall become members of 


the diet of the general confedera. 
tion. 


6. “ All officers, soldiers, civil 
and military agents, Poles by birth 
and inhabiting the Polish territory, 
unjustly retained by the Russians, 
are summoned to abandon the ger. 
vice of that power.. 

7- “* All the military men shall 
be replaced under the colours of 
Poland; and all the civil agents 
may be replaced, each in a corre- 
sponding department of the Polish 
administration. 

8. ** All the ecclesiastical, civil, 
and military authorities shall each 
in his department, make known the 
existence, the spirit, and the abject 
of the confederation. For this por- 
pose, the bishops shalt issue their 
charges; the prefects, subpretects, 
and mayors, shall publish to those 
under their jurisdiction, all the acts 
relative to this confederation, and 
calculated to enlighten or support 
the spirit of the districts confided to 
their care. All the commandants 
and chiefs of corps in the army shall 
do the same to those under their 
orders. 

g. * All those members of the 
confederated diet, whe do not form 
part of the general council, a 
authorized to return to their homes, 
till invited anew; and “ con 
ration expects from the 
vditations. of which they bave jos 
given proof, that they will empl 
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his sphere, the patriotic dispositions 
of their fellow citizens. — 
10. “ The confederation, during 
its recess, delegates all the powers 
with which it 1s invested, toa the 
council-general selected from itself, 
residing at Warsaw, and composed 
of the foll yA ing members :- -Sfanis- 
laug count Zamoyski, senator pala- 


tine; John Colaszewski, bishop of 


| Sy eg Lae 
Wigry; Alexander Linows«1, coun- 
Martin Baden), 

Aniony Os- 


‘ te; 


sellor of st: 
counsellor of 
trowski, nuncio of t! 

Brzezivy; Frederick Count Skor- 
sewski, nuncio of-the district of 
Bromberg ; Joachim Owidski, nun- 
cio of the district of Lublin; Francis 


state 


Wezyk, nuncio of thg district of 


Biala; Francis count Lubientski, 
deputy of the district of Skalmierz 
and Hebdow; Charles Skorkowski, 
deputy of the city of Crarow; Caje- 
tan Kozmian, secretary of the gene- 
ral confederation. 

11. “ The number requisite to 
form a deliberation shall be five. 

12 © The secretary. general shall 
have a deliberative voice. 

13. “* All the administrative, ju- 
dicial, and military authorities shall 
continue the exercise of their func- 
tions. 

14. “ A deputation shall be sent 
to his majesty the king of Saxony, 
duke of Warsaw, to request -of him 
to accede to the general confedera- 
tion of Poland. 

15. “ A deputation shall be sent 
to his majesty the emperor Napoleon, 
king of Italy, to present to him the 
acts of the confederation, and to beg 
of him to encirele the cradle of re- 
Viving Poland with his powerful 
protection, 

1. © The confederation, in the 
lace of heaven and earth, in the 
name of all the Poles, comes under 
a%olema obligation to prosecute to 
tle end, and by all the means in 
“weir power, the ac complishment 
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of the great work which it this day 
commences. 

17. “ The confederation declares, 
that, under c icumstaneces, in whieh 
all its labours, all ais wishes, tend 
ouly to the re-cstablishment of the 
country, and to the union of all its 
parts, it cannot regard as 4 true Pole, 
as a good citizen, whosvever shall 
dare to search into the past for 
motives of divisiou, or accusation: 
in one word, whosoever shall resort 
to any measure calculated to plant 

discord in the bosom 
of a tamily, which every thing con- 
ducts towards union. 

1s. “ The ministers are charged, 
each in his own cepartment, to 
make known, through the medium 
of the journals, or otherwise, all the 
acts which have emanated from the 
confederation, or which shall be ia 
future addressed to it.” 


the eectms of 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 


SECRECY APPOINTED TO INVES- 
TIGATE THE NATURE OF THE 


RIOTS OF THE MANUFACTURING 

DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND. 

The committee of secrecy, to 
whom the copies of the information 
which has been received, relative to 
certain violent proceedings which, 
in defiance of the laws, have taken 
place, and continue to be carried on, 
in several counties of England, 
(sealed up) were referred; have, pur- 
suant to ihe order of the house, ex- 
amined the matters thereof; and 
haveagreed tothe following report. — 

Your conimittee having examined 
the papers and documents referred 
to them, are concerned to state, that 
from the severs] sources of infor- 
mation therein contained, it appears 
that tor some months past, serious 
and alarming disturbances; destruc- 
live to property, and highly danger- 
ous to private safety and the public 
peace, have prevailed in a very ex- 
lensive popuious manufacturing dis- 
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trict, comprising certain parts of 
Lancashire, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and certain parts of 
Cheshire bordering upon Lancashire. 

That the outrages in the above 
district, brought to the notice of 
your cominittee, commenced about 
the end of February last, and con- 
tinued (though not without occa- 
sional variation and temporary abate- 
ment) to the latest period (the 23d 
of June) at whith avy information 
has been received. During this 
period, rloters in large nimbers have 
assembled in the night-time; some 
of them disguised by blackened 
faces, some armed with guns and 
pistols, and others with the imple- 
ments of their trade, to be used as 
offensive weapors, have broken into 
various houses, particularly those of 
the manufacturers who made use of 
shearing frames, have destroyed the 
machinery, sometimes plundered the 
inbabitants, and burnt their houses 
and factories, exciting and keeping 
up perpetual terror in the country, 
by threatening letters and other 
means of intimidation, occasionally 
executing their threats against pro- 
prietors and others, not only by the 
destruction of the property, but by 
firing into the houses. It appears 
also, that in some instances, attempts 
have been made on the lives of those 
who had been actively employed in 
endeavouring to suppress the tu- 
mults; and the atrocious murder of 
Mr. Horsfall, a very respectable 
manufacturer in the neighbourhood 
of Huddersfield, in the month of 
April, by four men, who fired at 
him with slugs in the public road, 
itt broad day, together with the 
other acts af viclence, caused -a 
great and general consternation over 
all the district. 

It may be proper to add, that 
parties of the rioters assembled, have, 
in several instances, demanded and 
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obtained money from individuals by 
threats and terror. 

Your cominittee do not think it 
necessary to describe the numeroug 
acts of outrage that have been com. 
mitted, conceiving it sufficicnt for 
the purposes of the report, (o inforty 
the house of the general state of the 
disturbed parts, without any patij. 
cular detail of specific facts, 

The object of these lawless pro. 
ceedings at the commencement of 
them, appears to have been the de. 
struction of machinery: but 
carly in their progress, another ob- 
ject, still more formidable to the 
public security, has been developed; 
large bodies of men having assem. 
bled in the night, breaking open 
houses, and demanding arms with 
threats and violence, This practice 
has been actively persevered in; and 
though in some cases the plunder of 
property has accompanied beth the 
destruction of machinery and the 
demanding of arms, yet it is material 
to observe, that in general these 
two objects seem exclusively to Have, 
been aimed at; and when these had 
been attained, every other species of 
property, though within their reach, 
has, in most instances, remained 
untouched. . It is stated, that in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, all, 
the arms have been taken ; and that 
ia other parts the seizure of them 
has been considerable; and there is 
reason to apprehend, that the rioters 
have different sorts of arms COa-, 
cealed. It appears evident to your 
committee, that these outrages have 
not been committed from any s0d- 
den impulse of unconnected indi- 
viduals, but have been the result of 
organized systems of unlawful vid- 
lence; that language of the most” 


niischievous nature has beea v7 


among the rioters, and a sot 
military training and discipline bet. 


been established. =, 
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Io making attacks upon houses, 
sometimes appear to. have 
been under the control of leaders, 
and to have acted’ upon signals. 
Rolls have been called over, distin- 
tingvishing every man, not by his 
name, but by a number; rockets 
and blue lights have been seen at 
night, which are stated, by the per- 
sons making the communicaticrs, 
tohave been signals made use of by 
the rioters. It is also represented, 
that there are establishments of com- 
mittees, under the name of local 
committees, secret committees, and 
executive commitiees; that they use 
‘gis ‘and countersigns, to guard 
them against the intrusion of in- 
formers; and that they carry on 
their proceedings with the greatest 
secrecy and caution. 

It appears that delegates for 
various places have been appointed, 
and meetings of those delegates oc- 
cationally held; that there is a fre- 
quent communication between the 
several comimitiees and towns, not 
Yhrough the ordinary conveyance of 
the post-olfice, but through the me- 
dium of de'egates; and that the fol- 
lowing oath-has been extensively 
administered: — 

“I, A. B. of my own voluntary 
will, do declare, and solemnly swear, 
that I will never reveal to avy per- 
son or pefsons, in any place or 
places under the canopy of heaven, 
the names of the persons who com- 
pose the secret committee, either by 
word, deed, or sign; their proceed- 
ings, meeting-place, abode, dress, 
featires, marks, complexion, con- 
nections, or any thing else that may 
lead to the discovery of the same; 
on the penalty of being put out of 
the world by the first brother that 
shall meet me, my name and charac- 
ter blotted out of existence, and 
beer be remembered but with con- 
Smpt and abhorrence. I further 
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swear that [ will use my best endea- 
vours to punish by death any traitor 
or traitors, should any rise up 
amongst us, he or them: and 
though he should fly to, the verge 
of noture, I will pursve him with 
unceasing vengeance. So help me 
God, to keep this oath inviolable,” 

_ It appears that they who were 
sworn 10, were to pay the weekly 
sum of twopence; and that in the 
meetings of delegates at Manchester, 
from the neighbouring towns, dis- 
cord has occasionally arisen, from 
some of the delegates not bring- 
ing from their respective districts, the 
contributions that were due. No 
evidence or information, that has 
been laid before your committee, 
justifies the supposition, that any 
sums of money have been distributed 
among the rioters, 

It appears also, that attempts 
have been made to create a persua- 
sion amongst the pessons engaged in 
these ‘disturbances, that their pro- 
ceedings are likely to be supported 
by stunilar combinations in London 
and in other parts of Great Britain, 
a3 well as in Ireland; and that they 
are counicnanced by individuals of 
a higher class and des¢ription, who 
are to declare themselves at a future 
time. But no evidence has been 
laid béfore your committee to sanc- 
tion any such reports. va 

Jt appears to your committee, 
that even in the cases in which the 
outrages have been most clearly ase 
certained, it has been found ex. 
tremely difficult, and in some ine 
stances impossible, to obtain evi- 
dence as to the persons by whom 
they were committed. 

Of the numbers associated in the 
different partsof the disturbed district, 
your committee have not any infor- 
mation that can be satifactorily relied 
upon; but that it is considerable, the 
papers laid betore chem givecufficient 
ground 
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ground to think. Neither can they 
resume tostate what is the ultimate 
object, the’ persons thus associated 
have-in view, nor for what precise 
purpose it is, that these extensive 
combinations have been formed. 
But whatever may be object, or 
whoever may be the secret movers, 
whether these combinations are con- 
fined to purposes relating exclusive- 
ly to .rade, or whether advantage 
has been taken of the distresses of 
the times to draw together, under 
that pretence, all discontented per- 
sons, with views hereafter to be de- 
veloped ; yet the secrecy and method 
apparent in the whole arrangement, 
the system of terror so industriously 
enforced by threats, assassination, 
and attempts at assassination, the 
oath administered, the eagerness 
and activity in procuring arms, and 
the training before-mentioned, are 
all circumstances which have not 
failed to impress upon the minds of 
your committee, a strong sense of 
the danger arising from such com- 
binations, to the peace and security 
of the country. 


SREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. 

1. There shall be between his 
majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias, and his majesty the king 
of the united kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, their beirs and 
successors, and between their hing- 
doms and subjects respectively, a 
firm, true, and inviolable peace, and 
a sincere and perfect union and 
amity; so that, from this moment, 
ail subjects of disagreement that 
may have subsisted between them 
shall cease. 

2. The relations of amity ad 
commerce between the two coun- 
tries shall be re established on each 
side, on the footing of the most 
tevourcd nations, 
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3. If, in resentment of the present 
re-establishment of peace and 
understanding between the co 
countries, any power Whatsoever 
shall make war upon his insperigl 
majesty, or his Britannic majesty 
the two contracting sover: ignga ‘ 
to act in support of each other for 
the maintenance and security of 
thely respective kingdoms, 

_ 4. The two high contracting par. 
ties reserve to themselves to estab. 
lish a proper understanding and ad- 
justment, 48 soon as possible, with 
respect to all matters which may 
concern their eventual interests, po- 
litical as well as commercial. 

5. The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the two contracting par- 
ties, and the ratification shall be ex. 
changed in six weeks; or sooner, if 
possible: and for the due perform. 
ance of the same, we sign, in virtue 
of our full powers, and have signed 
the present treaty of peace, and 
have thereto affixed our seals, 

Done at Orchro, the Oth (:8¢4) 

July, 1812. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

REGENTS SPEECH, 

BY COMMISSION. 
Thursday, July 30, 
At a quarter past three o'clock 
the lord chancellor took the Wool- 
sack, together with lords Liverpool, 

Harrowby, Walsingham, Westmar 
land, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and sent the gentleman 
of the black tod to summoa the 
commons, to hear two commission 
read; the one for passing the Eng- 
lish insolvent debtors’ bill, the other 
for the prorogation of parhameat. 
The commens came accordingly 
the usual manner, with the § 
at their head. ‘The conmmussie8 
passing the bill was read, @ 
same was passed accordingly. 
commission for proroguing Pr 
ment. was next reid: alter a 
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the lord chancellor delivered the 
following speech :— 


My lords and gentlemen, 

In terminating the present session of 
parliament, his royal highness the 
prince regent has commanded us to 
express to you the deep concern and 
sorrow which he feels at the con- 
tinvance of his majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

His royal highness regrets the in- 
terruption which has occurred in 
the progress of public business, dar- 
ing this long and laborious session, 
in consequence of an event which 
his royal highness must ever deplore. 
The zeal and unwearied assiduity 
with which you have persevered in 
the discharge of the arduous duties 
imposed upon you by the situation 
of the country, and the state of 
public affairs, demands his royal 
bighness's warmest acknowledg- 
ment. 

The assistance which you have 
enabled his royal highness to con- 
tinue to the brave and loyal nations 
of the peninsula, is calculated to 
produce the most beneficial effects. 

His royal highness most warmly 
participates in those sentiments of 
approbation which you have bestows 
ed on the consummate skill and in- 
trepidity displayed in the operations 
which led to the capture of the in- 
portant fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, during the present 
campaign; and his royal highness 
conideatly trusts, that the tried 
valour of the allied forces, under 
the distinguished command of ge- 
ice the earl of Wellington, com- 
omed with the unabated spirit and 
steady perseverance of the Spanish 
aod Portuguese nations. wil! finally 
bring the contest in that quarter to 
a0 issue, by which the independence 
of the peninsula will be effectually 
cured, : 
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The renewal of the war in the 
north of Europe furnished an addi- 
tional proof of the little security 
which can be derived trom any sub- 
mission to the usurpations and ty- 
ranny of the French government. 
His royal highness is persuaded that 
you will be sensible of the great im- 
portance of the struggle in which 
the emperor of Russia has veen 
compelled to engage, and that you 
will approve of his :oyal highness 
atfording to those powers who may 
be united in this contest, every de- 
gree of co-operation and assistance, 
consistent with his other engage- 
ments, and with the interests of, his 
majesty’s dominions, 

His royal highness has command- 
ed us to assure you, that he views 
with most sincere regret, the hostile 
measures which have been recently 
adopted by the government of the 
United States of America, towards 
this country. His royal highness is 
nevertheless willing to hope, that the 
accustomed relations of peace and 
amity between the twocountries may 
yetbe restored : but ifhis expectations 
in this respect should be disappointed, 
by the conduct of the government 
of the United States, or by their 
perseverance in any unwarranteble 
pretensions, he will most fully rely 
on the support of every class of bis 
majestv's subjects, in a contest in 
which ‘he honour of his majesty’s 
crown, and the best interests of his 
dominions, must be involved. 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

We have it in command from his 
royal highness, to thank you for the’ 
liberal provision which you have 
made for the services of the present 
year, His royal bighne«s deeply re- 
grets the burthens which you bave 
found it neceseary to impose upon 
his majesty’s people; but he ap- 
plauds the wisdom which has ins 
duced 
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-Auced you so largely to provide for 


the cxigencies of the public service, 
as affording the best prospect of 
bringing the contest in which the 
country is engaged to a successful 
and honourable coirclusion. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

His royal highness bas observed, 
with the utmost concern, the spirit 
of insubordination and outrage which 
has appeared in some parts of 
the country, and which has been 
manifested by acts, not only de- 
structive of the property and per- 
sonal safety of many of his ma- 
jesty's loyal subjects in those districts, 
but disgracefal to the British cha- 
racter. His royal highness feels it 
incumbent upon him to acknow- 
ledge your diligence in the investi- 
gation of the causes which have led 
to these outrages; and he has com- 
manded us to thank you for the 
wise and salutary measures which 
you have adopted on this occasion, 
It will be a principal object of his 
royal highness's attention, to make 
an effectual and prudent use of the 
powers vested in him for the pro- 
tection of his majesty's people; and 
he confidently trusts, that on your 
return into your respective counties, 
he may rely on your exertions 
for the preservation of tbe public 
peace, and for bringing the distarbers 
of it to justice. His royal highness 
most earnestly recommends to you, 
the importance of inculcating, by 
every Means in your power, a spirit 
of obedience to those laws, and of 
attachment to that constitution, 
which proves equally fur the happi- 
ness and welfare of al! classes of his 
Majesty's subjects, and on which 
have hitherto depended the glory 
and prosperity of this kingdom, 

Then acommission for proroguing 

lament was read, 

After which the lord chancellor 
said, 
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My lords and gen 
: By virtue of the = 
the great seal, to us, and o 
directed, and now nod, wear 
obedience to the commands of hs 
royal highness the prince regent, in 
the name and on behalf of his i 
Jesty, prorogue this parliament to 
Friday the 2d day of October ney 
to be then here holden; and this 
parliament is accordingly 
to Friday, the 2d day of October next 
EMBARGO AND DETENTION op 
AMERICAN SHIPS, 
Atthe court at Carlton House, the 
3ist of July, 1912: present, his 
royal highness the prince regent in 
council :—It is this day ordered, by 
his royal highness the prince regent, 
in the name and on the bebalf of 
his majesty, and by and with the 
advice of his majesty's privy coundil, 
that no ships or vessels belonging 
to any of his majesty's subjects, be 
permitted to enter and clear oat for 
any of the ports within the territo- 
ries of the United States of Ametics, 
until further order; and his royal 
highness is further pleased, in the 
pame and on the behalf of bis ms 
jesty, and by and With the advice 
aforesaid, to order, that a general 
embargo or stop be made of al 
ships and vessels whatsoever, belong- 
ing to the citizens of the Uuited 
States of America, now within, or 
which sbali hereafter come into aay 
of the ports, harbours, or rotds 
within any part of his majestysé& 
minions, together with all pene 
and effects on beard all sach hip 
and vessels; and that the coar 
manders of his majesty’s ships & 
war, and privateers, do detain 
bring into port all ships and = 
belonging to the citizens of | 
United States of America, oF 
the flag of ihe said Uniied State 
except such as may be anit 
with British licences, ¥ 
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gre allowed to proceed according to 
the tenour of the said licences; but 
that the utmost care be taken for 
the preservation of all and every 


of the cargoes on board any of 


the said ships, or vessels, so that no 
damage or embezzlement whatever 
be sustained; and the commanders 
of his majesty’s ships of war and 


privateers, are hereby instructed to - 


detain and bring into port every 
such ship and vessel accordingly, 
except such as are above excepted: 
and the right hon. the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, 
the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, and lord warden of the 
cinque pu'ts, are to give the neces- 
sry directions herein, as to them 
inay respectively appertain. 
CurTWYND, 


BUONAPARTRS ANSWER TO THE 
DEPUTIES FROM POLAND. 

A deputation from the confedera- 
tion was presented to Buonaparte at 
Wilma, and submitted to his appro- 
bation and protection the act of con- 
federation. 

To which Napoleon replied as 
fullows : 

“Gentlemen, deputies of the con- 
federation of Poland. 

“IT have beard with interest what 
you have related to me. 

“* Poles'—I should have thought 
and acted like you—like you I woald 
have voted in the assembly at War- 
aw. Love of the country is the 
first duty of civilized man. 

- “In my situation I have many 
interests to conciliate, and many 
duties to perform. Had I reigned 
during the first, second, or third 
partition of Poland, I would have 
armed all my people to support you. 
Immediately that victory enabled me 
{0 restore 'your ancient laws to your 
capital, and a part of your provinces, 
did it without prolonging a war 
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which would have continued (o spill 
the blood of my subjects. ' 

*€ T love your nation: for sixteen 
years I have seen your soldiers by 
my side, in the fields of Italy, as 
well as those of Spain. 

“‘ T applaud all you have done; I 
authorise the efforts you wish to 
make; I will do every thing that 
depends on me to second your reso- 
lutions. 

** If your efforts are unanimous, 
you may conceive the hope of re- 
ducing your enemies to acknowledge 
your rights; but in these countries, 
so distant and extensive, it is entirely 
upon the unanimity of the efforts of 
the population which covers them 
that you must found your hopes of 
success. 

‘‘] have held to you the same 
language since my first appearance 
in Poland. I must add here, that I 
have guaranteed to the emperor of 
Austria the integrity of his domi- 
nions, and that [ cannot sanction 
any manceuvre or any movement 
which may tend to trouble the 
peaceable possessidn of what re- 
mains to him of the Polish pro- 
vinces. Let Lithuania, Samogitie, 
Witispsk, Polotsk, Mohilow, Wil- 
hynu, the Ukraine, Podolia, be ani- 
mated with the same spirit which I 
have seen in Great Poland, and pro- 
vidence will crown with success 
your holy cause; he will recompense 
that devotion to your country, which 
has rendered you so interesting, and 
acquired you so many claims to my 
esteem and protection, upon which 
you may depend under every cir- 
cumstance.”, 


PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER. 
[Published in general orders, by the 
commander-in-chicf, general Pen- 

nigsen. | 
Russians!—the enemy has quitted 
(N) - the 
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the Dwina, and has proclaimed his 
intention of offering battle. He ac- 
cuses you of timidity, because he 
mistakes, or affects to mistake, the 

licy of your system, Can he 
then have forgotten the chastise- 

‘nt which your valour inflicted at 
create and Mihr, wherever, in 
short, it bas been deemed proper to 
oppose him? Desperate counsels are 

one compatible with the enterprise 
he has undertaken, and the dangers 
of his situation; but shall we there- 
fore be imprudent, and forego the 
advantages of onr own? He would 
march to Moscow—let hun. But 
can he, by the temporary possession 
of that city, conquer the empire of 
Russia, and subjugate a population 
of thirty millions. Distant from his 
resources near 8QO miles, he would, 
even if victorious, not escape ‘the 
fate of the warrior Charles XII. 
When, pressed on every side by 
hostile armies, with a peasantry 
sworn to his destruction—rendered 
furious by his excesses, and irrecon- 
cileable by difference of religion, of 
customs, of language, how would he 
retreat? 

Russians'—Rely on your empe- 
tor and the commanders whom he 
has appointed. He knows the ar- 
dent and indignant valour which 
burns in the bosoms of his soldiers 
at the boasts of the enemy. He 
knows that they are eager for 
battle; that they grieve at its being 
deterred, and at the thought of re- 
tiring. This cruel necessity wil! not 
exist long. Even now the period of 
its duration lessens. Already are 
our allies preparing to menace the 
rear of the invader, while he, in- 
yeigled too far to retreat with im- 
punity, shall soon have to combat 
with the seasons, with famine, and 
with innumerable armies of Russians. 
Soldiers, when the period for offer- 
lag battle arrives, your emperor will 


give the signal, and will be an eye. 


witness of your exploits, and rewand 
your valour. 


(Sigued) ALEXANDga, 
PROCLAMATION OF THE BMPEROR 
ALEXANDER, ON THE RUSSIAy 
AKMY BREAKING UP FROM DRissg, 
Beloved subjects ;—In 
of the policy advised by our military 
council, the armies will, for the 
present, quit their positions, and 
retire further into the interior, in 
order the more readily to unite, 
The enemy may possibly avail him- 
self of this opportunity to advance: 
he has announced this intention, 
Doubtless, in spite of his boast, he 
begins to feel all the difficulties of 
his menaced attempt to subjugate 
us, and is anxious therefore to en- 
gage; he is desperate, and would 
therefore put every thing upon the 
issue of a battle. The honour of 
our crown, the interests of our sub- 
jects, prescribe, however, a different 
policy: it is necessary that he shguld 
be made sensible of the madness of 
his attempt. If, urged by the desire 
of obtaining provisions and forage, 
or gosded by an insatiable cup 
for plunder, he should be blind to 
the danger of. farther committing 
himse!t at such an immense distance 
from his territories, it would be 
come the duty of every loyal Ros- 
sian, every true friend to his coud- 
try, to co-operate cheerfully with us 
in impeding equally his progress ot 
his retreat, by destroying his s@p- 
plies, his means of conveyance; 
in short, every thing which cao be 
serviceable to him. We thereto’ 
order that such of our subjects 19 
the provinces of Vitebsk and Pskor, 
as may have articles of subsistence 
either for man or beast, beyond their 
immediate want, to deliver them © 
officers authorised to receive! 


and for which they shall be paid ol 
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foll value out of the imperial trea- 
sury. The owners of growing crops 
within the distance of the line of 
the enemy's march, are commanded 
to destroy them, and they shall be 
reimbursed their loss. The proprie- 
tors of magazines, either of provi- 
sons or clothing, are required to 
deliver them to the commissaries 
for the use of the army, and they 
will be liberally remunerated. In 
general, the spirit of this order is 
to be carried into execution in re- 
gard to all articles, whether of sub- 
sistence, of clothing, or of con- 
veyance, which may be considered 
useful to the invaders ; and the ma- 
gistrates are made responsible for 
the duc fulfilment of these our 


commands. 
ALEXANDRR. 


THE EMPEROR ALFEXANDER’S AD- 

DRESS TO HIS SUBJECTS ON THE 
. CAPTURE OF MOSCOW. 

It is with a heavy heart we are 
coMipelled to inform every son of 
the country that the enemy entered 
Moscow on the $d (i5th) of Sep- 
tember. The glory of the Russian 
empire, however, is not thereby tar- 
mshed. On the contrary, every in- 
divilual is inspired wiuh fresh cous 
rage, firmness, and hope, that all 
the evils meditated against us by 
our enemies will eventually fall 
upon their own heals. The enemy 
has not become master cf Moscow 
by overcoming or «ceakening our 
forces ; the commander in chief, by 
the advice of a council of war, has 

it expedient to retire at a 
moment of necessity, in order, by 
the best and most effectual means, 
to tira the transient triumph of the 
fnemy to his inevitable ruin. How- 
ever painful it may be to Rus- 
sans, to hear that the original capi- 
sie the empire is in the hands of 

enemy of their country, yet it 
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is consolatory to reflect, that he is 
possessed merely of bare walls, cone 
taining within their circuit neither 
inhabitans® nor provisions. The 
haughty conqueror imagined that 
on his entrance into Moscow he 
would become the arbiter of the 
whole Russian empire, when he 
—— penvcsins to it such a peace 
as he should think proper: but he 
is deceived in his expectations; he 
will neitherhave acquired the power 
of dictating, nor the means of sub- 
sistence. ‘The assembled and daily 
increasing forces of the districts of 
Moscow will not neglect to block 
up every avenue, and to destroy 
such parties as may be detached for 
the purpose of collecting provisions; 
until the enemy shall perceive that 
his hopes of astonishing the world 
by the capture of Moscow were 
vain, and he be compelled to open 
a passage for himselt by force. 

His situation is as follows: —He 
entered Russia with 300,000 men, 
the principal part consisting of na- 
tives of different kingdoms, serving 
and obeying him,. not from free- 
will—in defence of their respective 
countries—but solely from terror. 
The half of this multifarious army 
has been destroyed, partly by our 
brave troops, partly by desertion, 
and partly by hunger and sickness; 
with the remainder he is come to 
Moscow. His andacious irruption, 
not only into the very heart of 
Russia, but into its ancient capital, 
will, without doubt, gratify his am- 
bition, and give him cause of boast- 
ing; but the character of that mea- 
sure must be determined by is re« 
sult. 

He has not entered a country 
where every step he takes inspires 
all with terror, and bends both the 
troops and inhabitants to his feet. 
Russia is unaccustomed to subjec- 
tion, and will not suffer her !awe, 

(N 2) religion, 
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religion, freedom, and property, to 
he trampled upon; she will defend 
them to the last drop of her blood. 
Hitherto the general z9rl against 
the enemy clearly evinces how pow- 
erfully our empire is guarded by 
the undaunted spirit of its sons. 
Thus no one despairs ; nor is this 
a time to despair, when every class 
of the emrire is inspired with ¢ou- 
rage and firmness—when the ene- 
my, with the remainder of his daily 
decreasing forces, at a distance from 
home, inthe midst cf a numerous 
people, is surrounded by our armies, 
one of which stands before him, and 
the other three are endeavouring to 
cut off his retreat, and to prevent 
him from receiving any fresh re- 
inforcements—-when Spain has not 
only thrown off his yoke, but also 
threatens to invade his territories— 
when the greatest part of Europe 
(exhausted and enslaved by him), 
serving him involuntarily, is anxi- 
ously and impatiently awaiting the 
moment when she shall tear herself 
trom his heavy and insupportable 
chains—when his own country sees 
no end to the torrent of its blood, 
shed for his ambition. 

In the present disastrous state of 
humaitn affairs, will not that country 
acquire eternal fame, which, after 
encountering all the inevitable de- 
solations of war, shall at last, by its 
patience and imtrepidity, succeed in 
procuring an equitable and perma- 
nent peace, not only for itself, but 
also tor other powers; nay, even 
tor those who are unwillingly fight- 
ing against us? It is gratifying and 
natural fora generous nation to 
render good for evil. 

Almighty God ! turn thy merci- 
fal eye to thy supplicating Russian 
church. Vouchsafe courage and 
patience to thy people struy gling 
In & just cause, so that they may 
thereby overcome the enemy; and 





insaving themselves,may alsodeferd 
the freedom of kings and nations, 


PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER, DATED ST. PETERS. 
BURGH, NOVEMBER I 5rug. 

We, Alexander the First, by the 
grace of God, emperor and autocrat 
of all the Russias, &c. 

It is well known to the whole 
world in what manner the enemy 
has entered the boundaries of our 
empire. No step or means that 
have so frequently been resorted to 
by the punctual fulfilment of the 
peaceable stipulations, nor our steady 
endeavours by all possible means to 
avert the effects of a bloody and 
destructive war, have been able to 
check his obstinate design, in which 
he has shewn himself entirely im- 
moveable. With peaceful promises 
on his tongue, he never ceased to 
think on war. At length having 
collected a large army, and strength- 
ened it with Austrian, Prussian, Ba- 
varian, Wurtemburg, Westphalia, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Polish regiments, who constrained 
through disgrace and fear, he put 
himself in motion with this immense 
force ; supplied with vast quantities 
of artillery, and penctrated into the 
interior of our country. Murder, 
fire, and destruction, were his at- 
tendants on the march. The plun- 
dered property, the towns and vil- 
lages set on fire, the smoking ruins 
of Moscow, the Kremlin blown up 
into the air, the temples and altars 
of the Lord destroyed; in one word, 
all kinds of cruelty and barbarity, 
bitherto unheard of, at length prove 
by his own actions, that they have 
long been lying concealed in the 
depth of his mind. The mighty and 
happy Russian empire, which possesses 
every thing in abundance, awak 
in the heart of the enemy envy 4 
dread. ‘The possession of the w 
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world could not satisfy him, so long 
as the fertile fields of Russia still 
were happy. Full of this envy and 
internal hatred, he revolved, turned, 
and arranged in his mind, all man- 
ner of evil means by which he might 
give a dreadful blow'to her power, a 
total confusion to her riches, and 
bring general destruction on her 
prosperity. He likewise thought by 
cunning and flattery, to shake the 
fidelity of our subjects; by the de- 
filement of the sanctuaries and God's 
temples, to make religion unsteady, 
and to strike the_nationa! sight with 
follies and extravagancies. On these 
hopes he built his destructive 

ns, and with them he forced 
himself, like a pestilential and 
murderous tempest, into the heart 
of Russia. 


The whole wor'd has fixed its 


attention on our suffering country, . 


and inwardly moved, thought they 
gwin the reflection of the flames 
of Moscow the last day of the ex- 
istence of our freedom and inde- 
ndence, But great and mighty 
is the God of Justice! The triumph 
of the enemy was of short dura- 
tion; pressed on all sides by our 
valiant armies and levies, he soon 
discovered that by his temerity, he 
had ventured too far, and that he 
could not, either by his vaunted 
army, his seducements, or his cruel- 
fies, inspire fear into the loyal and 
valiant Russians, nor save himself 
from destruction. After many fruit- 
less endeavours, avd now that he 
sees his numerous troops every where 
beaten and destroyed, he, with the 
small remains of them, seeks his 
personal safety in the rapidity of his 
flight; he flies from Moscow with 
a much fear and deprussion as he 
advanced against it with pride and 
insolence ; he flies, leaving his can- 
hon behind him, throwing away his 
age, and sacrificing every thing 
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that can retard the swiftness of his 
flight. ‘Thousands of the fugitives 
daily fall to the earth and expire. 
In such manner does the just ven- 
geance of God punish those who 
insult his temples. Whilst we, 
with paternal tenderness and joyful 
heart, observe the great and praise- 
worthy actions of our faithfulsub- 
jects, we carry our most warm and 
lively gratitude to the first cause of 
all good,—the Almighty God; and 
in the next place we bave to express 
our thanks, in the name of our 
common country, to all our loyal 
subjects, as the true sons of Russia, 
By their general energy and zeal, 
the force of the enemy is brought 
down to the lowest degree of de- 
cline, for the greater part has either 
been annibilated or made prisoners. 
All have unanimously joined in the 
work. Our valiant armies have 
every where defeated the enemy. 
The higher nobility have spared 
nothing by which it could con- 
tribute to the increase of the 
strength of the state. The mere 
chants have distinguished theme 
selvs by sacrifices of all kinds. The 
loyal people, burghers, and pea- 
santry, have given such proofs of 
fidelity and love for their country, 
as can only be expected of the 
Russian nation. They have zea- 
lously and voluntarily entered into 
the hastily raised levies, and have 
shewn a courage and resolution 
equal to veteran warriors. ‘They 
have with the same force and intre- 
pidity penetrated the enemy's regi- 
ments, with the same implements 
with which they only a few weeks 
before turned up their fields. In 
this manner the troops of levies sent 
trom St. Petersburgh and Novogorod, 
for the strengthening of the forces 
under count Wittgenstein, have be- 
haved themselves, especially at Po- 
lotzk, and other places, We have 
besides, 
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besides, and with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion, perceived by the reports of the 
commander in chief of the armies, 
and from other generals, that in 
several governments, and particu- 
larly in those of Moscow and Ka- 
Jouza, the country people have 
armed themselves, chosen their own 
leaders, and not only resisted all 
attempts at sedi.cing them, but also 
sustained all the calamities that have 
befallen them with the perseverance 
of martyrs. Often have they united 
themselves with our detachments, 
and assisted them in making their 
enterprizes and attacks against the 
enemy. Many villagers have secreted 
their families and tender infants in 
the woods: and the inhabitants, 
with ar ed hand and inconceivable 
courage, uncer engagemems on the 
Holy Gospel not to leave cach other 
in danger, defended themselves, and 
whenever the enemy shewed him- 
self, have fallen upon him, so that 
many thousands of them bave been 
cut to pieces, and dispe:sed by the 
peasants, and even by their women, 
and numbers taken prisoners, who 
were indebted for their lives to the 





humanity of those very people whom 
they came to plunder and destroy, 

So high a purpose, and such in. 
vincible perseverance in the whale 
nation, does it immortal honour, 
worthy of being preserved in the 
minds of posterity. With the cou. 
rage of such a nation, we entertain 
the most well-founded — hopes, 
Whilst we, jointly with the true 
church, and the holy synod and 
clergy, supplicate God's assistance, 
that if our inveterate enemy, and 
the mocker of. God's temple and 
holiness, should ngt be entirely and 
totally destroyed in Russia, yet that 
his deep wounds, and the blood it 
has cost him, will bring him to se 
knowledge her might and strength, 

Meanwhile we hold it to be our 
bounden duty, by this general pubs 
lication before the whole world, to 
express our gratitude to the valiant, 
loyal, and religious Russian nation, 
and thereby render it due justice, 

Given at St. Petersburgh, the 15th 
day of November, in the year 1812 
after the birth of Christ, and in the 
12th year of our reign. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER, 
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T of the Income of, and Charge upon the CONSOLE 


NATED FUND, in the Years ending 5th January, 1811 and 1812; 
together with an Account of the WAR TAXES for the same Periods. 
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628,037 2 104 146.796 1 114 
29262,077 11 8% $33,106 8 7 
8,601,021 I 7 153049387 19 1 
154735753 4 4 91379,687 8 4h} 
_ _ 1,471,505 18 8 §& 











23,0279444 9 74 
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An Account of the AMounT of Barances of Sums issued for the P, 
ment of Dividends due and not demanded, and for the Payment 2 
Lotreny Prizes or Benerits, which had not been claimed, and 
which remained in the hands of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Encianp, on the undermentioned Days, being those next 
before the Issue, from the Exchequer, of Money for the Payment of 
Dividends on Account of the National Debt ; for each of the four pre- 
ceding Quarters respectively—(Pursuant to 48 Geo. III. cap. 4.) 























——— 

On sth April, 1811 | On sth July 18yq, 
+ _s a & £. s dd 
Dividends dwe and not demanded ....-- +] 9l01,893 16 3 9729776 6 ¢ 
Lottery Prizes not claimed. .....-++++: 98,190 0 Oo 99:606 o @ 
1,200,083 16 3 1,073,382 6 ¢ 

N. B.—Advanced to Govetnment pur- f 876 826.93 
suant to 31 and 48 Geo. IIl...... . 7139 9 9 m3? © 9 
Remains in the hands of the Bank...... 3239344 15 6 1953643 5 8 


On roth Oct. 1811.) On gth Jan. 1812. 


- —< 





if. e «& re s. d, 
Dividends due and not demanded.......] 1,030,824 2 8 1,011,848 8 4 
Lottery Prizes not elaimed......... 02: 100,894 0 Oo 160,341 0 0 








15131,718 2 8 1,178,189 8 4 














N. B.—Advanced to Government pur- 
- 2% "6.* > 
suant to 31 and 48 Geo. III....... } 876,739 9 9 8755739 © 9 
Remains in the hands of the Bank... ... 254,979 It 3019g50 7 7 





WILLM. DAWES, Acct.-General. 
Bawk or ENGLAND, 
24th Jan. 1812. 








-_——> - 


An Account of the total value of the Forcen Nores presented at the 
Bank of Exctanp for Payment, and refused, from being forged, for 
the eleven Years, from Ist of January, 1801, to 31st December, 181}: 


The nominal value of the forged notes presented for payment, and b fro1, 66 
refused within the above-mentioned period, is....0.+ +205 +++ 
H. HASE, Chief Cashier. 
Bank of England, 26th March, 18:2. 


N. B. The above return includes all forged notes, suppased fo _ 
been fabricated on the continent, and presented within the aforesa! 
period. . 
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1612} PUBLIC PAPERS. (203) 


4 Return of the Number of Persons charged with Criminal Offences, 
who were committed to the different Gaols in England and Wales, 
for Trial, at the Assizes and Sessions held for the several Counties and 
Places therein, in the Year 1§11; and the Total for Seyen Years, from 
1805 to 1811, both inclusive—shewing the Number thereof who were 
convicted, and their Sentences; the Number acquitted; and the Number 
against whom n0 Bills were found, and who were not prosecuted ; 
also, the Number of Persons executed, who received Sentence of 


Death. 
1812. Total in the 





























> years. 
Pecsmnbesad for trial—anales.....+.00 cecene vesccveccens 3»859 24,246" 
Pees co 6c coed 0608 66 06600 COSCES 1,478 9 5699 
Total. ccsccccccscccccccccces| $5337 335945 
eerie oo cece cc ce cece ce ccc es CO eee eh eeen ese cons 3,163 20,147 
Sentences, viz—Death......+.05: Co ccceccse cee cee 92 ee "404 2,628 
Nile, . wee wee wecees cere ccoces teeees 29 st 
Transportation for< 14 years ...... see eeceeeereee cece 34 258 
7 VCATS cece eececaereceeee teeees $00 3,63" 

Imprisonment, amd severally to be whipped, fined, pilloried, 
kept to hard labour, &C... ....+.++4+ PETTITT ire irir se 2,049 12,587 
Whipping, and fine. ... 2. .ccceeeeeereee seer erences ceee 147 992 
Acquitted....... po nbcet 064000008 Cone oF o cg eccces cece 1,234 7930 
No bill found ; and not prosecuted. ..... seer eeeeeree cs 940 5,368 
POF whom were eXecuted ...0. 00000 ose ccccccccees cons 39 393 








NATIONAL DEBT. 


An Account of the Reduction of the National Debt, from the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1786, to the Ist of February, 1812:— 





Redeemed hy the sinking fund...... bngecasone ecenresees £189 , 538,430 
Transferred by land tax redeemed........-.cceeeceeceees 23,941,056 
Diwo by life annuities pugehased oo ccwcscce ccees cestesees 1, 606, 640 
On account of Great Britain ........ 4.02. rey ore Tee £215,085, 5797 
Ditto of Ireland ..........005 Coccccdccesoeucocce ses ce 9,085,958 
Ditto of imperial loan... 2... .eccceceeseence geccene ceece Iy 2345 $1 
tte Of long to Portugal... ...cesceccersccenccgcc cscs ce 114, 56 





Wess ccecccccce covcccccccesecccocsscvccs L286, 26hq O87 
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OsservaTions ON THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CHARACTER OP 
JUNIUS, 


(From THE PreLIMINARY Essay, ACCOMPANYING WoopPaLu’s EDI- 
qion OF His LETTERS AND CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 
\ 


“ UT, after all, who or what 
was Junius ? this shadow of 
aname, who thus shot his unerring 
arrows from an impenetrable con- 
cealment, and punished without be- 
ing perceived? The question js na- 
tural; and it has been repeated al- 
most without intermission, from the 
appearance of his first letter. It 
not unnatural, moreover, from the 
pertinacity with which he has at all 
times eluded discovery, that the va- 
nity of many political writers of in- 
fenor talents should have induced 
them to lay an indirect claim to his 
,» and especially after the dan- 

ger of responsibility had considera- 
bly ceased. Yet while the editor of 
the present impression does not un- 
ke to communicate the real 
name of Junius, he pledges himself 
0 prove, from incontrovertible evi- 
» afforded by the private let- 

ers of Junius himself during the 
wich In question, in connexion 
th other documents, that not one 
= ome pretenders has ever had 
the smallest right to the distinction 


Which some of them have ardently 
Coveted, 





‘‘ These private and confidential 
letters, addressed to the late Mr.. 
Woodfall, are now for the first time 
made public by his son, who is in 
possession of the author's auto- 
graphs; and from the various facts 
and anecdotes they disclose, not 
only in relation to this extraordinary 
character, but to other characters as 


well, they cannot fail of being high-. 


ly interesting to the political world. 
To have published these letters at 
an earlier period would have been a 
gross breach of trust and decorum ; 
the term of trust, however, seems 
at length to have expired ; most of 
the parties have paid the debt of 
nature ; and should any be yet liv- 
ing, the length of time which has 
since elapsed bas so completely 
blunted the asperity of the strictures 
they contain, that they could scarce- 
ly object to so remote a publication 
of them. Junius, in the career of 
his activity, was the man of the 
people ; and when the former can 
receive no injury from thedisclosure, 
the latter have certainly a claim to 
every information that can be com- 
municated concerning them. 

42 It 
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{4} Observations on the Life, Writings, and Character of Junius. 


“Tt was on the 28thof April, in 
the year 1767, thit the late Mr. 
H. S. Woodtall received amidst 
other letters from a great number 
of correspondents, for the use of the 
Public Advertiser, of which be was 
a proprietor, the first public address 
of this celebraied writer. He had 
not then assumed the name, or ra- 
ther written under the signature of 
Junius; nor did he always indeed 
assume a signature of any kind. 
When he did s», however, his sig- 
natures were diversified, ani the 
chief of them were Mnemon and 
Atticus, Lucius, Junius, and Brutus. 
Under the first he sarcastically op- 
posed the ministry upon the subject 
of the Naliam Tempus bill, which 
involved the celebrated dispute con- 
cerning the transfer on the part of 
the crown of the Dukeof Portland's 
estate of the forest of Ingleweod, 
and the manor and castle of Car- 
lisle, to Sir James Lowther, son-in- 
Jaw of Lord Bute, upon the plea 
that these lands, which formerly 
belonged to the crown, had not 
been duly specified in King Wil- 
liam's grant of them to the Port- 
land family; and that hence, al- 
though they had been in the Port- 
land family for nearly seventy years 
they of right belong: d to the crown 
still. he letters signed A‘ticus and 
Brutus relate chiefly to the growing 
disputes: with the American colo- 
nies: and those subscribed Lucius 
exclusively to the outrageous dis- 
mission of Sir Jeffery Amherst 
from his post of governor of Vir- 
ginia. 

“The name of Mnemon seems to 
have been nearly taken up at hazard. 
That of Atticus was unquestionably 
assumed from the author's own opi- 
nion of the purity of his style, an 
opinion in which the public univer- 
sally concurred: and the three re- 


maining signatures of Lucius, Jy. 
nius, and Brutus, were oby iously de. 
duced from a veneration for the me. 
mory of the celebrated Roman Dae 
triot, who united these three names 
in his own. 

“There werealsoa variety of other 
names occasionally assumed by this 
fertile political writer, to answer 
particular purposes, or more com. 
pletely to conceal himself, and car. 
ry forward his extensive design. 
That of Philo-Junius, he bas avow. 
ed to the public, in the authorized 
edition of the Letters of Junius: 
but besides this they have yet to re- 
cognize bim under the mask of Pop. 
lico!a, Domitian, Vindex, and a va- 
riety of others. 

‘* Lhe most popular of our author's 
letters, anterior to those published 
with the signature of Junius in 
1709, were those sub cribed Atticus 
and Lucius: to the former of which 
the few letters sigoed Bratas seem 
to nave been little more than anxi- 
liary, and are consequently not po- 
lished with an equal degree of at- 
tention. These letters, in point of 
time, preceded those with the sig- 
nature of Junius by a few weeks: 
they are certainly written with ad- 
mirable spirit and perespicnity, and 
are entitled to all the populanty 
they acquired:—yet they are not 
perhaps possest of more merit than 
our author’s letters signed Mnemon. 
They nevertheless deserve a more 
minute atteution from their supenor 
celebrity. The proofs of their hav 
ing been composed by the writer 
denominated Junius are incontestl- 
ble: the manner, the phraseology, 
the sarcastic, exprobatory style, = 
dependently of any other evidence, 
sufficiently identify them. These 
therefore are now added, together 
with such others whose genuine 


. . to 
j ly indisputable, 
ness is equally P the 
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the acknowledged letters of Ju- 
pins, to render his productions com- 


« ft is no objection to their being 

wine that they were omitted by 
Jonius in bis own edition published 
by Mr. Woodfall : —there is a ma- 
terial difference between printing a 
complete edition of the letters of 
Junius, and a complete edition of 
the letters of the writer of this 
game, The first was the main ob- 
ject of Junius himself, and it was 
not necessary, therefore, that he 
should have extended it to letters 
composed by him under any other 
signature, excepting indeed those of 
Philo-Junius, which it was expedi- 
ent for him to avow ; the second is 
the direct design of the edition be- 
fore us ;—and it would be inconsist- 
ent with it to suppress any of his 
letters, under what signature soever 
they may have appeared, that pos- 
sess sufficient interest to excite the 
attention of the public. 

“ The first of the letters (signed 
Atticus) was written in the begin- 
ning of August, 1768. It takes a 
general, and by no means an un- 
candid, survey of the state of the 
dation at that period, and particu- 
larly in regard to its funded pro- 
perty, the alarming and dangerous 
depression of which, from the still 
hostile appearance of !rance, the 
prospect of a rupture with the Ame- 
fean colonies, the wretchedness of 
the public finances, and the imbe- 
cility of the existing adminisication, 
truck the writer so forcibly as to 
tnduce him, as he tells us, to trans- 
fer his property frem the funds to 

the conceived the more solid 
ecurity of landed estate. The con- 
on of this letter exhibits so 
much of the essential style and 
Manner of Junius, that it has every 
to be copied in this place as 






































Observations on the Life, Writings, and Character of Junius, [5] 


affording an internal proof of iden- 
tity of pen, 

_ © We are arrived at that point 
when new taxe; either produce no- 
thing, or defeat the old ones, and 
when new duties only operate as 
a prohibition: yet these are the 
times when every ignorant boy 
thinks Limself fit to be a minister. 
Instead of attendance to objects of 
national importance, our worthy 
governors are contented to divide 
their time between private pleasures 
and ministerial intrigues. ‘Their ac- 
tivity is just equal to the persecu- 
tion of a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, and to the honourable strug- 
gle of providing for their depend- 
ents. If there be a good man in 
the king's service they dismiss him 
of course; and when bad news ar- 
rives, instead of uniting to consider 
of a remedy, their time is spent in 
accusing and reviling one another. 
Thus the debate concludes in some 
half misbegotten measure, which 
is left to execute itself. Away they 
go: one retires to his country house ; 
another is engaged at an horse race; 
a third has an appointment with a 
prostitute; -and as to their country, 
they leave her, like a cast-off mistress, 
to perish under the diseases they have 
given her.” 

** [t was just at this period that the 
very extraordinary step occurred of 
the dismissal of Sir Jeffery Am- 
herst from his government of Vir~ 
ginia, for the sole purpose, as it 
should seem, of creating a post for 
the Earl of Hillsborongh’s intimate 
friend Lord Botetourt, who had 
completely ruined himself by gam 
bling and extravagance. This post 
had been expressly given to Sir 
Jeffery for life, as a reward for his 
past services in America, and it was 
punctiliously stipulated that a per- 
sonal residence should be — 
with. 
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with. It was an atrocity well worthy 
of public attack and condemnation ; 
and the keen vigilance of Junius, 
which seems first to have traced it 
out, hastened to expose it to the 
public in all its indecency and out- 
rage, and with the warmth of a 

rsonal friendship for the veteran 

ero. The subject being of a dif- 
ferent description from that he had 
engaged in under the signature of 
Atticus, he assumed a new name, 
and for the first time sallied forth 
under that of Lucius, subscribed to 
a letter addressed to the Earl of 
Hillsborough, minister for the Ame- 
rican department, and published in 
the Public Advertiser, August 10, 
1768. A vindication, or ratber an 
apology, was entered into, by three 
or four correspondents under diffe- 
rent signatures, but almost every 
one of whom was regarded by Ju- 
nius, and indeed by the public at 
Jarge, as the Earl of Hillsborough 
himself, or some individual writer 
under his immediate controul, as- 
suming a mere diversity of mask 
the better to accomplish the purpose 
of a defence, Lucius Junius fol- 
lowed up the contest without spar- 
ing, —the minister became ashamed 
of his conduct, and Sir Jeffery, 
within a few weeks afier his dis- 
missal and the resignation of two 
regiments which he commanded, 
was restored to the command of one 
of them, and appointed to that of 
another; and) in May, 1776, was 
created a peer of the realm, which 
the Duke of .Gsaften had refused 
him, under the strange and impoii- 
tic assertion that he had not fortune 
enough to maintain such a dignity 
with the splendour it required. The 
sarcastic remark of Lucius upon 
this observation of his grace, is en- 
titled to attention, as identifying 
dim with Junius in his peculiar se- 
verity of reproach. 


“ «The Duke of Grafton’s idea of 
the proper object of a British peer. 
aye differs very materially from 
mine. His grace, in the true spirit 
of business, looks for nothing but 
an opulent fortune ; meaning, I pre. 
sume, the fortune which can par. 
chase, as well as maintain a title 
We understand his grace, and know 
who dictated that article. He has 
declared the terms on which jews, 
gamesters, pedlers, and contractors, 
(if they have sense enough to take 
the hint) may rise without difficulty 
into British peers ‘There was atime 
indeed, though not witbin his 
grace’s memory, when titles were 
the reward of public virtue, and 
when the crown did not think its 
revenue ill employed in contribut- 
ing to support the honours it had 
bestowed. It is true his grace’s fa- 
mily derive their wealth and great. 
ness from a different origin, froma 
system which he, it seems, is deter- 
mined to revive. His confession is 
frank, and well becomes the can- 
dour of a young man, at least. I 
dare say, that if either his grace or 
your lordship had had the command 
of a seven years’ war in America, 
you would have taken care that 
poverty, however honou rable, should 
not have been an objection to your 
advancement :—you would not have 
stood in the predicament of Sir 
Jeffery Amherst, who is refused a 
title of honour, because he did not 
create a fortune equal to it, at the 
expense of the public.’ 

‘¢ He is not less severe upon Lord 
Hillsborough in a succeeding letter; 
and the editor extracts the follow- 
ing passage for the same purpose he 
has introduced the preceding. 

“+ That you are a civil, polite 
person ¥s true. Few anen understa 
the little morals berter or 
the great ones less than your 


ship. You can bow and emile 1n a0 
honest 
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honest man’s face, while you pick 
his wocktt. These are the virtues of 
court, in which your education 
has not been neglected. In any other 
school you might have learned that 
simplicity and integrity are worth 
them all. Sir Jeffery Amherst was 
ighting the battles of his country, 
while you, my lord, the darling 
child of prudenceand urbanity, were 
pactising the genercus arts of a 
courtier, and securing an honour- 
able interest in the antichamber of 
a favourite.’ 

« Having thus signally triamph- 
ed in the affair of Sir Jeffery Ame 
herst, our invisible state-satirist now 
returned to the subject he had com- 
menced under the signature of At- 
ticas, and pursued it in tbree addi- 
tional letters, with the same signa- 
ture, from the beginning of October 
till the close of November, in the 
same year; Offering a few general 
remarks upon collateral topics in 
two or three letters signed Brutus, 
The characteristics of Junius are 
here often as conspicuous as in any 
letters he ever wrote: it will be 
sufficient to confine ourselyes to two 
passages, since two competent wit- 
nesses are as good as a thousand. 
The following is his description of 
the prime minister of the day. 

“* When the Duke of Grafton 
first entered into office, it was the 
fashion of the times to suppose that 
young men might have wisdom 
without experience. They thought 
s@ themselves, and the most im- 
portant affairs of this country were 
committed to the first trial of their 
abilities. His grace had honourably 

ed his maiden sword in the field 
of opposition, and had gone through 
all the discipline of the minority 
with credit, He dined at Wildman’s, 
mailed at favorites, looked up to Lord. 

tham with astonishment, and 
was the declared advocate of Mr. 
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Wilkes. It afterwards pleated his 
grace to enter into administration 
with his friend Lord Rockiagham, 
and in a very little time, it pleased 
his grace to abandon him. He then 
accepted of the treasury upon terms 
which ]Lord Temple had. disdained, 
For a short time his submissign to 
Lord Chatham was unlimited, He 
could not. answer a private letter 
without Lord Chatham's permission, 
I presume he was then, learning his 
trade, for he soon set up for him- 
self. Until he declared himself the 
minister, his character had been 
but little understood, From that 
moment a system of conduct, di- 
rected by passion. and caprice, not 
only reminds us that he is a young 
man, but a young man without so- 
lidity of judgment, One day he 
desponds and threatens to resign, 
the next he finds his blood heated, 
and swears to his friends he is de- 
termined to go on. In. his public 
measures we have seen no proof ei- 
ther of ability or consisteucy. The 
stamp-act had been repealed (no 
matter how unwisely) under the 
preceding administration. The co- 
lonies had reason to triumph, and 
were retarning to their good hu- 
mour. The point was decided, when 
this young man thought proper to 
revive it without either-plan or ne- 
cessity ; he adopts the spirit of Mr, 
Grenville’s measures, and renews 
the question of taxation in a form 
more odious and less effectual than 
that of the law which had been re. 
pealed.’ 

** The following is his character , 
of the members of the cabinet gee 
nerally. ‘ The school they were 
bred in taught them how to aban- 
don their friends, without deserting 
their principles. There isa littlee 
ness even in their ambition; for 
money is their first object. Their 
professed opinions upon some great 
points 
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points are so different from those of 
the party, with which they are now 
united, that the council chamber is 
become a scene of open hostilities. 
While the fate of Great Britain is 
at~stake, these worthy counsellors 
dispute without decency, advise 
without sincerity, resolve without 
decision, atid leave the measure to 
be executed by the man who voted 
against it. ‘This, I conceive, is the 
last disorder of the state. The con- 
sultation meets but to disagree, op- 
posite medicines are prescribed, and 
the last fixed on is changed by the 
hand who gives it.’ 

“ The attention paid to these phi- 
lippics, and the celebrity they had 
so considerably acquired, stimulated 
the author to new and additional 
exertions : and having in the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year completed 
another with more than usual ela- 
boration and polish, which he seems 
to have intended as a kind of intro- 
ductory address to the nation at 
large, he sent it forth under the 
name of Junius, (a name he had 
hitherto assumed but once,) to the 
office of the Public Advertiser, in 
which journal it appeared on Satur- 
day, January 21, 1769. The popu 
larity expected by the author from 
this performance was more than ac- 
complished; and what in some 
measure added to his fame, was a 
reply (for the Public Advertiser was 
equally open to all parties) from a 
real character of no small celebrity 
as a scholar, as well as a man of 
rank, Sir Wm. Draper ; principally 
because the attack upon his Majes- 
ty’s ministers had extended itself to 
Lord Granby, at that time com- 
mander in chief, for whom Sir 
William professed the most cordial 
esteem and friendship . 

“ Sir Wm. Draper appears to 
have been a worthy, and, on the 


Whole, an independent man; and 


Lord Granby was perha 

honest and buneneolite of tian 
jesty’s ministers. Junius did not bes 
gin the dispute with the former 
and seems, from a regard for his 
character, to have continued it un. 
willingly : ‘ My answer,” says be 
to him in his last letter, upon g 
second assault, and altogether with. 
out reason, ‘ shall be short; for] 
write to you with reluctance, and 
I hope we shall now conclade our 
correspondence for ever!’ At the 
latter he had only glanced inciden- 
tally, (for upon the whole he ap. 
proved his conduct,) and seems ra. 
ther to have done so from the com- 
pany he consorted with, than from 
any gross misdeeds of his own, 
Nothing could therefore’ have. been 
more improvident or impolitic thao 
this attack of Sir Wm. Draper: if 
volunteered in favour of the minis- 
try, it is impossible for a defence to 
have been worse planned ;—for by 
confining the vindication to the in- 
dividual that was least accused, it 
tacitly admitted that the charges 
advanced against al! the rest were 
well founded ; while, if volunteered 
in favour of Lord Granby alone, it 
might easily have been anticipated 
by the writer that bis visionary op- 
ponent would be hereby challenged 
to bring forward peccadillos which 
would otherwise never have been 
heard of, and that be would not fail 
at the same time, to scrutinize the 
character of Sir William himself, 
and to ascribe this act of precipitate 
zeal to an interested desire of addi- 
tional promotion in the army. It 
was too much for Sir William toex- 
pect that Junius would be hurried 
into an intemperate disclosure of 
his real name by a swaggering offer 
to measure swords with him; while 
the following rebuke was but a Just 
retaliation for his challenge. 


“es Had you been originally and 


without 
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without provocation attacked by an 
writer, you would have 
some right to demand his name. 
But im this cause you are a volun- 
teer, You engaged in it with the 
editated gallantry of a sol- 
dier, You were content to set your 
name in opposition to aman who 
would probably continue In conceal- 
ment. You understood the terms 
which we were to correspond, 
and gave at least a tacit assent to 
them, After voluntarily attacking 
me under the character of Junius, 
what possible tight have you to 
know me under any other? Will 
you forgive me if I insinuate to you, 
that you foresaw some honour in 
the apparent spirit of coming for- 
ward in person, and that you were 
not quite indifferent to the display 
of your literary qualifications ?’ 

* In reality Junius, though a se- 
vere satirist, was not in his general 
temper a malevolent writer, nor ap 
ungenerous man. No one has ever 
been more ready to admit the bril- 
lant talents of Sir William Black- 
stone than himself, or to apply to 
his Commentaries for legal inform- 
ation, while reprobating his conduct 
io the unconstitutional expulsion of 
Mr, Wilkes from the house of com- 
mons, * If I] were personally your 
enemy,’ says he in his Jetter to him 
upon this subject, ‘ I should dwell 
witha malignant pleasure upon those 
great and useful qualifications which 
ju certainly possess, and by which 
YOU once acquired, though they 

not preserve to you the re- 

spect and esteem of your country. 

ld enumerate the honours you 

have lost, and the virtues you have 

raced ; but» having no private 

fesentments to gratity, I think it 

t to have given my opinion 

of your public conduct, leaving the 

punishment it deserves to yourcloset 
ind to yourself,’ 
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« The rescue of General Gensel, 
by means of a party of guards, from. 
the hands of the sheriff's officers af- 
ter they had arrested him for debt, 
was an outrage upon the law’ which 
wel) demanded castigation ; and the 
attermpt to quash this transaction.en 
the partof the minister, insteadof de~ 
vering the culprits over to the pur 
nishment they had merited, was an 
outrage of at least equal atrocity, 
and demanded equal reprobation, 
The severity with which the minis- 
ter was repeatedly attacked by Ju- 
nius on this subject is still well 
known to many. but the reason is 
not yet Known to any one perhaps, 
why he suddenly dropped this sub- 
ject, after having positively declared 
in his letter of November 15, 1769, 
Vol. IL. p. 51, ‘if the gentlemen, 
whese conduct is in guestion, are 
hot brooght toa trial, the Duke of 
Grafton shall hear from me again,’ 
From his private letters to Mr. 
Woodfall, we shall now learn that 
he was solely actuated in his for- 
bearance by motives of humanity : 
‘ The only thing,’ says he, in a 
note alluding to this transaction, 
‘ that hinders my pushing the sub- 
ject of my last letter, is really the 
fear of ruining that poor devil Gan- 
sel, and those other blockheads.’ 

* In like manner having been 
betrayed by the first rumours of the 
day into what he afterwards found 
to have been too atrocious an opi- 
nion, and expressed himself with 
too indignant a warmth upen the 
conduct of Mr. Vaughan in his well 
known attempt to purchase of the 
Duke of Grafton the reversion of a 
patent place in Jamaica, he hasten- 
ed to make him.both publicly and 
privately all the reparation in hie 
power. ‘ I think myself obliged,’ 
says he, ina letter to the Duke of 
Graftou, ‘ to do this justice to an 
injured man, because 1 was deceived 
by 
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by the appearances thrown out by 
your grace, and have frequently spo- 
ken of his conduct with indigna- 
tion. If he really be, what I think 
him, honest, though mistaken, he 
will be happy in recovering his re- 

tation, though at the expense of 

is understanding.’ Vaughan him- 

self had so high an opinion of our 
author's integrity, though a total 
stranger to him, that he intrasted 
him with his private papers upon 
the subject in question, which Ju- 
Dius in return took care to employ 
to Vaughan’s advantage. 

*« From the extraordinary effect 
produced by his first letter under 
the signature of Junius, he resolved 
te adhere to this signature exclu- 
sively, in all his subsequent letters, 
in which he took more than ordi- 
nary pains, and which alone he was 
desirous of being attributed to him- 
self ; while to other letters com- 
posed with less care, and merely 
explanatary of passages in his more 
tinished addresses, or introduced for 
some other collateral purpose, he 
subscribed somerandom name which 
occurred to him at the moment. 
The letters of Philo-Junius are alone 
an exception to this remark. These 
he always intended to acknowledge; 
and in truth ee for the most 
part composed with so much of the 
peculiar style, and finished accura- 
cy of the letters of Junius, proper- 
ly so called, that it would have re- 
quired but little discernment to 
have regarded the two correspond- 
ents as the same person under diffe- 
rent characters,—idem et alter—if 
Junius himself had not at length 
admitted them to be his own pro- 
ductions, whieh he expressly did, in 
an authorized note from the prin- 
ter, inserted in the Public Adver- 
tiser, October 10, 1771. ‘ The 
cae | part of Philo-Junius,’ says 
he in his preface, page 10, ‘ was 


rates necessary to defend ir 
xplain particular Passages in Jy. 
nivs, 1N answer to plausible objec. 
tions ; but the subordinate charge. 
ter is never guilty of the in 
of praising his principal. The frayd 
was innocent, and I always intend. 
ed to explain it.’ Yet whatever were 
the signatures he assumed, or the 
loose paragraphs he occasionally ad. 
dressed to the public, without a 
signature of any kind, we have his 
own assertion, that from the-time 
of his corresponding, as Junius, 
with the editor of the Public Ad. 
vertiser, he never wrote in any 
other newspaper. ‘ I believe,’ says 
he, ‘I need not assure you that { 
have never written in any other 
paper since I began with yours;’ 
Private Letter, No. 7. So also in 
another Private Letter, No. 13, ‘] 
sometimes change my signature; 
but could have no reason to change 
the paper; especially for one that 
does not circulate half as much as 
yours.’ 

«¢ That he was not only a man of 
highly cultivated general talents and 
education, but had critically and 
successfully studied the language, 
the law, the constitution, and his- 
tory of his native country is indubi- 
table. Yet this is not all ; the proofs 
are just as clear that he was also 4 
man of independent fortune, that 
he moved in the immediate circle 
of the court, and was intimately 
acquainted, from its first concep: 
tion, with almost every public mea- 
sure, every ministerial intrigue, 
every domestic incident. 

‘«< That he was a man of easy, if 
not of affluent circumstances, 18 UD- 
questionable from the fact that he 
never could be induced in any way 
or shape to receive any — 
ledgment from the proprietor 0 ~ 

: ee e 
Public Advertiser, for the great 


nefit and popularity he conterred ne 
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‘ r by his writings, and to 
iol be a fairly entitled. When 
the first genuine edition of his 
jetters.was ou the point of publica- 
tion, Mr. Woodfall again urged him 
either to accept half its profits, or to 

‘nt out some public charity or 
other institution to which an equal 
sum might be presented, ‘His reply 
to this request is contained in a 

aph of one of his private let- 
ters, No. 59. and confers credit on 
both the parties. ‘ What you say 
about the profits is very handsome. 
[like to dea] with such men. As 
for nyself, be assured that I am far 
above all pecuniary views, and no 
other person ¢ think bas any claim 
to share with you. Make the most 
of it, therefore ; and let your views 
in life be directed to a solid, how- 
ever moderate independence: with- 
out it no man can be happy nor 
even honest.’ In this last sentence 
he reasoned from the sphere of life 
in which he was accustomed to 
move; and, confining it to this 
sphere, the transactions of every day 
shew us that he reasoned correctly. 
It is an additional proof, as well of 
his affluence, as of his generosity, 
that not long after the commence- 
ment of his correspondence with the 
printer of the Public Advertiser, he 
wrote to him as follows: ‘ For the 
matter of assistance, be assured that, 
ifaquestion should arise upon any 
Writings of my mine, you shall not 
want it;—in point of money be 
assured you shall never suffer.’ In 
perfect and bonourable consonance 
with which, when the printer was 
atlength involved in a prosecution 
iM Consequence of Junius’s letter to 
the king, he wrote to himas follows: 

If your affair should come to a 
trial, and you should be found guilty, 
you will then let me know what 
*xpense falls particularly on your- 

: for [ understand you are en- 
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gaged with other proprietors. Some 
way or other you shall be reim- 
bursed." 

“«« As you have told us,’ says Sir 
W. Draper, in his last letter to 
Junius, * of your importance; and 
that you are a persoa of rank and 
fortune, and above a common bribe, 
you may, in all probability, be not 
unknown to his lordship (earl of 
Shelburne) who can satisfy you of 
the trath of what I say.’ Sir Wil- 
liam alludes, in this passage, to a 
short public note of Junius to the 
printer of the Public Advertiser, ad- 
dressed in consequence of some 
verses which had just appeared in 
that paper, entitled ‘ The tears of 
Sedition on the death of Junius ;’ 
in which he observes: ‘ It is true 
[ have refused offers which a mofe 
prudent or a more interested man 
would have accepted. Whether it 
be simplicity or virtue in me, I can 
only affirm that I am in earnest, 
because I am convinced, as far as 
my understanding is capable of 
judging, that the present ministry is 
driving this country to destruction ; 
and you, I think, sir, may be satis- 
ficd that my rank and fortune place 
me above a common bribe.’ Sir 
William sneers at the appeal, and 
treats it as the mere unfounded 
boast of a man of arrogance and in- 
visibility : but the reader now sees 
sufficiently that it had a solid founda- 
tion to rest upon. 

‘That Junius moved in the im- 
mediate circle of the court, and was 
intimately and confidentially con- ° 
nected, either directly or indirectly, 
with all the public offices of govern- 
ment, js, if possible, still clearer 
than that he was a man of indepen - 
dent property ; for the feature that 
peculiarly characterized him, at the. 
time of his writing, and that cannot 
even now be contemplated withodt 
surprise, was the facility with which 
he 
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he became acquainted with every 
ministerial maneeuvre, whether pub- 
lic or private, from almost the very 
instant of its conception. At the 
first moment the partisans of the 
prime minister were extolling his 
official integrity and virtue, in not 
only resisting the terms offered by 
Mr. Vaughan for the purchase of 
the reversion of a patent-place in 
Jamaica, but in commencing a pro- 
secution against him for thus at- 
tempting to corrupt him, Junius, in 
his Jetter of Noy. 29, 1769, Vol. II. 
p. 52, exposed this affectation of 
coyness, as he calls it, by proving 
that the minister was not only privy 
to, but a party concerned in, the 
sale of another patent place, though 
the former had often been disposed 
of before in a manner somewhat if 
not altogether similar. The parti- 
culars of this transaction are given 
in his letter to the duke of Grafton, 
Dec. 12, 1769, Vol. II. p. 54, and 
in his private note to Mr. Woodiall 
of the same date, No. 15. The 
rapidity with which the aflair of 
General Ganse]] reached him has 
been already noticed. In his letter 
to the duke of Bedford he narrates 
facts which could scarcely be known 
but to persons immediately ac- 
quainted with the family. And 
when the printer was threatened 
with a prosecution in consequence 
of this letter, be says to him in a 
private note, ‘ it is clearly my opi- 
nion that you have nothing to fear 
from the duke of Bedtord. I reserve 
some things expressly to awe bim in 
ease he should think of bringing you 
before the house of lords. I am 
sure I can threaten him privately 
with such a storm as would make 
him tremble even in his grave.’ 
He was equally acquainted with the 
domestic concerns of Lord Hartford's 
family, Ofa Mr. Swinney, a cor- 
respondent of the printer's, he ob- 
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“That Swinney ise sent ete, 
retched bat 4 
dangerous fool: he had the ; 
im. 
pudence to go to Lord Sackyij} 
whom he had never spoken to — 
to ask him whether or no jy, " 
the author of Junius—take end “ 
him.’ This anecdote js not a litte 
curious: the fact was true and 
occurred but a day or two before 
the letter ‘was written: but how 
Junius, unless he had been Lord 
Sackville himself, should haye been 
SO soon acquainted with it, baffles 
all conjecture. In teality several 
persons to whom this transaction has 
been related, connecting it with 
other circumstances of a similar 
tendency, have ventured, but too 
precipitately, to attribute the letters 
of Junius to his lordship. 

“ His secret intelligence respecting 
public transactions is as extraordi- 
nary. The accuracy with which he 
first dragged to general notice the 
distmission of Sir Jeffery Amberst 
from his governorship of Virginia 
has been already glanced at. ‘ You 
may assure the public,’ says he, ia 
a private letter, Jan. 17, 177], 
‘that a squadron of four ships of 
the line is ordered to be got ready 
with all possible expedition for the 
East Indies. It is to be commanded 
by Commodore Spry. Without re- 
garding the language of ignorant or 
interested people, depend upon the 
assurance I give you, that every man 
in administration locks upon wat 4s 
inevitable.’ 

«« But it would be endless to detail 
every instance of early and accurate 
information upon political subjects 
with which his pubiic and private 
letters abound. In many cases he 
was able to indicate, even (0 the 
printer of the Public Advertiser him- 
self, the real names of those who 
corresponded with him under: 


tious signatures, ‘ Your V 
says 
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he, in one letter, ‘ - Rk 
itworth. I assure you ave 
Speonteed in him.’ ? Your Ly- 
he observes in another 
etter, ‘is a Mr. Kent, a young 
man of good parts upon town, 
# Thus widely intormed, and ap- 
the information he was pos- 
gesed of with an unsparing hand, to 
ses of general exposure 
instance of political delin- 
gency, it cannot but be supposed 
t Junius must have excited a host 
éfenemies in every direction, and 
that his safety, perhaps his existence 
depended alone upon his conceal- 
ment. Of this he was sufficiently 
sensible. in bis last letter to Sir 
W. Draper, who had endeavoured 
by every means to stimulate him 
to a disclosure of himself, be ob- 
erves, ‘As to me, it is by no 
means necessary that [I should be 
exposed to the resentment of the 
worst and the most powerful men 
in this country, though I may 
be indifferent about yours. Though 
you would fight, there are others 
who would assassinate. To the 
same effect is the following passage 
im aconfidential letter to Mr. Wood- 
fall. ‘I must be more cautious 
than ever: Iam sure I should not 
survive a discovery three days; or, 
iff did, they would attaint me by 
bill.’ On many occasions, there- 
fore, notwithstanding al) the calm- 
ness and intrepidity he affected in 
his*public letters, it is not to be 
wondered at that he should betray 
some feelings of apprehension in his 


Confidential intercourse. In one of 


lis private letters, indeed, be ob- 
serves, “ As to me, be assured it is 
hot in the nature of things that they 
the Cavendish family) or you or 
any body else should evcr know me, 
| I make myself known: all 
ams, of inquiries, or rewards, would 
be equally ineffectual.’ But in other 


letters he seems not a little afraid of 
detection or surmise. ‘ Tell me 
candidly,’ he says, at an early pe- 
riod of his correspondence with Mr. 
Woodfall, under the signature of 
Junius, ‘ whether you know or 
suspect who I am.’ * You must 
not write to me again,’ he observes 
in another letter, * but be assured I 
will never desert you’ ‘ Upon no 
account, nor for any reason whatever, 
are you to write to me until I give 
you notice.’ ‘ Change tothe Somer- 
set coffee-house, and let no mortal 
know the alteration. I am _ per- 
suaded you are too herest a man to 
contribute in any way to my de- 
struction. Act honourably by me, and 
at a proper time you shall know me.’ 

“‘ The Somerset  coffee-house 
formed only one of a great variety 
of places, at which answers and 
other parcels from the printer of thé 
Public Advertiser were ordered to 
be left. No plan indeed could be 
better devised for secrecy than that 
by which this correspondence was 
maintained. A common name, such 
as was by no means likely to excite 
any peculiar attention, was first 
chosen by Junius, and a common 
place of deposit indicated :—the 
parcels from Junius himself were 
sent direct to the printing-office, 
and whenever a parcel or letter in 
return was waiting for him, it was 
announced in the notices to cor- 
respondents by such signals as 
‘N.E.C,’—* a letter, ‘ Vindex shall 
be considered,’ ‘C. in the usual 
place,’ * an old correspondent shall 
be attended to,’ the introductory C, 
being a little varied from that com- 
monly used; or by a line of Latin 
poetry. ‘Don’t always use,’ says our 
author, ‘ the same signal: any ab- 
surd ‘Latin verse will answer the 
purpose.” And when the answei 
implied a mere negative or af- 
firmative, it was communicated in 
the 
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the newspaper by a simple yes or 
no, The names of address more 
commonly assumed were Mr. Wil- 
liam Middleton, or Mr. John Fretly, 
and the more common places of 
address were the bar of the Somerset 
cotfee-house as stated above, of the 
New Exchange, or Munday’s in 
Maiden lane, the waiters of which 
were occasionally feed for their 
punctuality. But these too were 
varied for other names and places 
of abode as circumstances might 
dictate. 

‘* By what conveyance Junius ob- 
tained his letters and parcels from 
the places at which they were left 
for him is not very clearly ascer- 
tained, From the passage quoted 
from his private letter, No. 10, as 
also from the express declaration in 
the Dedication to his own edition of 
his letters, that he was at that time 
‘ the sole depository of his own 
secret,’ it should seem that he had 
also been uniformly his own mes- 
senger: yet in his private letter of 
January 18th, 1772, he observes, 
‘the gentleman who transacts the 
conveyancing part of our corre- 
spondence tells me there was much 
difficulty last night.’ In truth the 
difficulty, and danger of his con- 
stantly performing his own errand 
must have been extreme; and it is 
more reasonable therefore to suppose 
that he employed some person on 
whom he could place an implicit 
reliance; while to avoid the apparent 
contradiction between such a fact 
and that of his affirming that he was 
the sole depositary of his own secret, 
it is only necessary to conceive at 
the same time that the person thus 
confidentially employed was not in- 
trusted with the full scope and ob- 
ject of his agency. He sometimes, 
as we learn from his own testimony, 
employed a common chairman as 
his inessenger, and perhaps this, after 


all, was the method 
resorted to, Most usually 
. ‘“« Thata variety of schemes were 
invented and actually in motion to 
detect him there can be no doubt ; 
but the extreme vigilance he at al 
times evinced, and the honourable 
forbearance of Mr. Woodfall, enabled 
him to baffle every effort, and to 
persevere in his concealment to the 
last. ‘ Your letter,’ says he in one 
of his private notes, ‘ was twice re. 
fused last night, and the waiter as 
often attempted to see the person 
who sent for it.’ 

“On another occasion his alarm 
was excited in consequence of ya. 
rious letters addressed to him at the 
printing-office, with a view as be 
suspected of leading to a disclosure 
either of his person or abode, ‘] 
return you,’ says he in reply, ‘ the 
letters you sent me yesterday, A 
man who can write neither common 
English, nor spell, is hardly worth 
attending to. Itis probably a trap 
for me: I should be glad to know 
what the fool means. If he writes 
again, open his letter, and if it con- 
tain any thing worth my knowing, 
send it: otherwise not. Instead of 
‘C, in the usual place’ say only ‘a 
letter’ when you have occasion te 
write to me again. I shal) under 
stand you.’ 

«“ Some apprehension be seems 
to have suffered, as already ob- 
served, from the impertinent curio- 
sity of Swinney ; but his resentroent 
was chiefly roused by that ot David 
Garrick, who appears from his ewn 
account, aud from intelligence on 
which he fully relied, to have been 
pertinacious in his attempts to dis 
cover him. For three weeks or @ 
month, he could scarcely ever write 
to Mr. Wocdfa!! without cautioning 
him to be specially on his gu 
against Garrick : and under this im- 
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He wrote to Garrick a 
private note of severe castigation 
h the medium of therinter, 
which the latter, from an idea that 
it was unnecessarily acrimonious, 
resubmitted to his consideration with 
a view of dissuading him from send- 
jt, upon which our author de- 
sired him to tell Garrick personally 
to desist, or he would be amply re- 
venged upon him. ‘As it is im- 
nt,’ says he, ‘ to deter him from 
meddling, I desire you will tell him 
J am aware of his practices, and 
will certainly be revenged if he does 
pot desist. An appeal to the public 
from Junius would destroy him.’ 
“Jt is not impossible to form a 
plausible guess at the age of Junius, 
from a passage in one of his private 
letters; an inquiry, which, though 
otherwise of little or no consequence, 
js rendered in some measure im- 
portant, as a test to determine the 
validity of the claims that have been 
id to his writings by different 
candidates or their friends. The 
referred to occurs in his 
letter to Woodfall, dated Nov. 27, 
1771; ‘ after long experience of the 
world,’ says he, ‘ I affirm before 
Ged I never knew a rogue who was 
pot unhappy.’ Now when this de- 
claration is coupled with the two 
facts; that he made it under the re- 
peated promise and intention of 
sxedily disclosing himself to his 
correspondent, and that the corre- 
spondent thus schooled, by a moral 
igleaned from his own ‘ long 
experience of the world,’ was at this 
verytime something more than thirty 
jtars of age; it seems absurd to 
“uppose that Junius could be much 
‘es than fifty, or that he affected an 
age he had bot actually attained. 
. fe is avother point in the 
history of his life, dating his ap- 
So a8 a public writer, which 
; Same reason must net be 
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suffered to pass by without observa- 
tien, although otherwise it might be 
scarcely entitled to notice ; and that 
is, that during a great part of this 
time, from January, 1769, to Ja- 
nuary, 1772, he uniformly resided 
in London, or its immediate vicinity, 
and that he never quitted his stated 
habitation for a longer period than a 
few weeks. ‘This too, we may col- 
lect from his private correspondence, 
compared with his public labours. 
No maa but he, who with a thorough 
knowledge of our author's style, 
undertakes to examine al] the num- 
bers of the Public Advertiser for the 
three years in question, can have 
any idea of the immense fatigue and 
trouble he submitted to by the com- 
pesition of other letters, under other 
signatures, in order to support the 
pre-eminent pretensions and cha- 
racter of Junius, attacked as it was 
by a multiplicity of writers in favour 


of administration, to whom, as Ju-- 


nius, be did not chuse to make any 
reply whatever. Surely Junius him- 
seif, when he first undertook the 
office of public political censor, 
could by no means foresee the 
labour with which he was about to 
encumber himself. And, instead of 
wondering that he should have dis- 
appeared at the distance of about 
five years, we ought much rather to 
be surprised that he should have 
persevered through half this period 


with a spirit at once so indefatigable — 


and invincible. Junius had no time 
for remote excursions, nor often for 
relaxation, even in the vicinity of 
the metropolis itself. 

« Yet trom his private letters we 
could almost collect a journal of his 
absences, if not an itinerary of his 
little tours: for he does not appear 
to have left London at any time 
without some notice to the printer, 
either of his intention, or of the fact 
itself nnon his return home; inde- 
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y of which the frequency 
and regularity of his correspondence 
seldom allowed of distant travel. 
* | have been out of town,’ says be, 
in his letter of Nov. 8, 1709, ‘ tor 
three weeks ; and though [ got your 
Jast, could not conveniently answer 
it.—On another occasion, ‘ I have 
been some days in the country, and 
could not conveniently send for your 
letter until this night: and again, 
‘I must see proof-sheets of the 
dedication and preface ; and these, 
if at all, 1 must see before the end of 
next week.’ In like manner, ‘ I 
want rest most severely, and am 
going to find it in the country for a 
few days.’ 

“ The last political letter that 
ever issued under the signature of 
Junius was addressed to Lord Cam- 
dep, It appeared in the Public Ad- 
vertiser for Jan, 21, 1772, and fol- 
lowed the publication of his long 
and elaborate address to Lord Mans- 
field upon the illegal bailing of Eyre; 
and was designed to stimulate the 
noble earl to a renewal ot the con- 
test which he had commenced with 
the chief justice towards the close of 
the preceding session of parliament. 
It possesses the peculiarity of being 
the only encomiastic letter that ever 
fell from his pen under the signature 
of Junius. Yet the panegyric be- 
sowed was not for the mere purpose 
ot instigating Lord Camden to the 
attack in question. There is suih- 
cient evidence in bis private letters 
that Junius had a very high, as well 
gs a very just opinion of the inte- 
grity of this nobleman; aud an 
ardent desire that the estimate -he 
bad dofmed of bis integrity should 
be known to the world atlarge. Ia 
the woiole course of his political 
creed there seems to have been but 
one point wpon which they diered, 
and that was the doctrine assentcd 
to by his lordship, that the crown 


possesses a power i. case of 
urgent necessity, of Suspending the 
operation of an act of the legi 
lt is a mere speculative doctrine. 
and Junius only incidentally alluded 
to it in a letter Upon a very differene 
subject. The disagreement 
this point seems eagerly to have 
been caught at, however, by another 
correspondent in the Public Adver. 
tiser, who chose the signature of 
Scevola, apparently for the express 
purpose of involving the political 
Satiist in a dispute with bis Jord. 
ship. ‘ Sceevola,’ observes he ip a 
private letter, ‘I see is determined 
to make me an enemy to Lon 
Camden. If it be not wilful malice, 
I beg you will signify to him, that 
when I originally mentioned Lord 
Camden's declaration about the com 
bill, it was without any view of dis. 
cussing that doctrine, and only as an 
instance of a singular opinion main- 
tained by a man of great learning 
and integrity. Such an instance 
was necessary to the plan of my 
letter.. And again, shortly after- 
wards, finding that the communice 
tion had not been received as it 
ought to have been, ‘ I should net 
trouble you or myself about that 
blockhead Scavola, but that his ab- 
surd fiction of my being Lord Cam- 
dei’senemy has done barm, _ Every 
foo! can do mischies, therefore sgauy 
to him what I said.’ Not satisfied 
however with this hint to the printer, 
he chose, ut the same time, under 
the subordinate character of Philo- 
Junius, to settle the point, and pte 
clude aj] possibility of altercation 
by an address to the public, that 
shoulda. dexterously mark. out this 
single ditterence in a mere speculative 
Opinion 5 aod while it. adpy Ar 
fenced the view he had-takep of & 
subject, should evince such qn evr 
dent, approbaticn of bis lovasuip* 
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i fifyingto him. This letter 
pol i rd Public Advertiser, 
Oct. 15, 1771. 

« Jord Camden, however, was 
not induced by this earnest attempt 
god last letter of Junius to renew his 
attack upon Lord Mansfield ; yet 
this was not the reason, or at least 
not the sole or primary reason for 
Junius’s discontinuing to write. It 
has already been observed, that so 
carly as July, 1769, he began to 
entrtain thoughts of dropping a 
gharacter and signature which must 
have cost him a heavy series of 
labour, and perhaps not unfrequently 
exposed him to no small peril. ‘T 
really doubt,’ says he, ‘ whether I 
dali write any more under this 
signature. I am weary of attacking 
a set of brutes, whose writings are 
really too dull to furnish me with 
even the materials of contention, and 
whose measures are too gross and 
direst to be the subject of argument, 
or to require illustration.’ 

“In perfect consonance with this 
declaration, in his reply to the prin- 
ter, who had offered him half the 
profits of the letters at that time 
published under his own correction, 
or an equal sum for the use of any 
public institution he should chuse to 
name, he makes the following 1e- 
mark, af which a part has been 
already quoted on another occasion : 
“AS for myself, be assured that I 
am far above all pecuniary views, 
ad'no other person, I think, bas 
ay Claim to share with you. Make 
themost of it therefore, and let your 
Wews in life be directed to a solid, 

moderate, independence : 
without it no man cap be happy, por 
even honest. It I saw any prospect 
f uniting the city once more, I 
would teadily continue to labour 

the vineyard. Whenever Mr. 
$s can tell me that such an 
= prospect, he shall bear 
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of me. Quod si quis existimat me aut 
voluntate esse mutatd, aut debilitata 
virtute, aut animo fracto, vehemente? 
errat.’ 

** Even so long afterwatds as 
January 19, 1773, in the very last 
letter. we have any certain know- 
ledge he ever addressed to Mr. 
Woodfall, he surges precisely the 
same motives for his continuing to 
desist, * I have seen the signals 
thrown out for your old friend and 
correspondent. Be assured I have 
had good reason for not complying 
with them. In the present state of 
things, if I] were to write again, I 
must be as silly as any of the hoined 
cattle that run mad through the 
city, or as any of your wise alder- 
men. J meant the cause and the 
public: both are given up. I feel 
for the honour of this country, 
when I see that there are not 
ten men in it who will unite and 
stand together upon any one ques- 
tion. Brut it is all alike vile and 
contemptible. You have never 
flinched that I know of: I shall 
always rejoice to hear of your pros- 
perity. If you have any thing to 
communicate of moment to your- 
self, you may use the last address 
and give a hint.’ 

‘‘ In effect from the dissolution 
of the consolidated whig party upon 
the death of George Grenville, the 
absurd divisions in the Bill of Rights 
society, and the political separations 
in the city, our author had much 
reason to despair of the cause iv 
which he had so manfully engaged: 

‘«'To the moral character of Ju- 
nius this letter is of more value than 
all the popular addresses he ever 
composed in his life. It is impossi- 
ble to suppose it to flow from the 
affectation of an honesty which did 
hot exist in hisheart. ‘Lhe circum- 
stances under which it was sent, al- 
tegether prohibit such an idea* uti- 
knows 
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known as he was, ahd unknown as 
he had now determined to continue, 
to his correspondent, there was no 
— motive for his assuming the 

nee of an integrity which he 
felt not, and whieh did not fairly 
belong to him. It was, it must 
have been, a pure, disinterested 
testimonial of private esteem and 
public patriotism, consentaneous 
with the uniform tenor both of his 
open and his confidential history, 
and conscientiously developing the 
real cause of his secession. 

‘In truth it must have been, as 
he himself states it, insanity, to have 
persisted any longer in any thing 
like a regular attack ; Lord Camden 
had declined to act upon his sug- 
gestion; the great phalanx of the 
whig party was broken up by the 
death of Mr, George Grenville; the 
vanity and extreme jealousy of 
Oliver and Horne had introduced 
the most acrimonious divisions into 
the society fur supporting the Bill of 
Rights ; and the leading patriots of 
the city had so intermixed their own 
private interests, and their own 
private squabbles with the public 
cause, as to render this cause itself 
contemptible in the eyes of the peo- 
ple at large. He had already tried, 
but im vain, to awaken the different, 
contending parties to a sense of 
better and more honourable motives; 
to induce them to forego their selfish 
and individual disputes, and tomake 
@ common sacrifice of them upon 
the altar of the constitution. Yet, 
at the same time, so small were his 
expectations of success, so mean his 
opinion of the pretensions of most 
of the leading demagogues of the 
day to a real love of their country, 
and so grossly had he himself been 
occasionally misrepresented by them, 
that in his confidential intercourse 
he bade his correspondent beware of 
entrusting himself to them. ‘ No- 


thing,’ says he, ‘ can be more ex. 
press than my declaration agai 
long parliaments: try Mr. Wilke 
once more, (who was in Private 
possession of his sentiments 

this subject ;) speak for me ina 
most friendly but firm tone, that I 
will not submit to be any 
aspersed. Between ourselves, let 
me recommend it to you to be much 
upon your guard with patriots,’ 

“* With his public address to the 
people, therefore, in letter 59, he 
Seems in the first instance to have 
resolved upon closing his labours, at 
least under the character of Junius, 
proyided no beneficial effect were 
likely to result from it, and as the 
printer had expressed to him an 
earnest desire of publishing a ge- 
nuine edition of his leiters, in a 
collective form, in consequence of a 
variety of incorrect and spurious 
editions at that time circulating 
through the nation, he seems tu 
have thought that a consent to such 
a plan would afford him a govd 
ostensible motive fer putting a finish 
to his public career; and on this 
account he not only acceded to the 
proposal, but undertook to superio- 
tend it as far as his invisibility might 
allow him; as also to add a few 
notes, as well as a dedication and 
preface. 

“ Nothing can be more absurd 
than the idea entertained by some 
writers, that Junius himself was the 
previous editor of one or two of 
these irregular editions, and espe- 
cially of an edition published buts 
short time anterior to bis own, 
audaciously enough entitled ‘ Tbe 
Genuine Letters of Junius, to which 
are prefixed, Anecdotes of the 
thor ;" a pamphlet in which the 
anonymous anecdotist takes it for 

ted, from his very outset, that 
an i and Edmund Burke were (be 


same person, and then 
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teason concerning the former, from 
the known or acknowledged works 
of the latter. 

It was not till the appearance of 
Newberry’s edition, with which it 
js not psetended that our author 
had any concern, that even Wood- 
fall himself had conceived an idea 
of the propriety of collecting these 
letters, and publishing them in an 
edition strictly genuine, in conse- 

ce of the numerous blunders by 
which the common editions were 
deformed ; of these Newberry’s was, 
perhaps, the freest fromm mistakes : 
yet Newberry’s had so many, that 
our author, upon. receiving a 

of it, addressed a note to 
Woodfall, begging him to hint to 
Newberry, that as he had thought 

r to reprint his letters, he ought 
at least to have taken care to have 
corrected the errata; adding at the 
same time, ‘ I did not expect more 
than the life of a newspaper; but 
if this man will keep me alive, let 
te live without being offensive.’ 

“ His answer upon Woodfall’s 
application to him for leave to re- 
print bis letters collectively, and 
subject to his own revisal, was as 
follows : “I can have no inanner of 
objection to your reprinting my let- 
ters if you think it will answer, 
which [ believe it might, before 
Newberry appeared. If you deter- 
tine to do it, give me a hint, and 
I will send you more errata (indeed 
they are innumerable) aud perhaps 
a preface.’ It was on this occasion 
he added, as conceiving it might 
afford him a proper opportunity for 


4 general close of the character, 


hsoearly in his correspond- 
tnee under tie name of Junius, as 
Jaly 1769, < 1 really dcubt whether 
shall write any more under this 
Signature ; I am weary of attacking 
aset of brutes, &c.’ In answer to 
all's next letter upon the 
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same subject he observes, ‘ Do with 
my letters exactly as you please. [ 
should think, that to make a better 


figure than Newberry, some others . 


of my letters may be added; and so 
throw out a /int that you have rea- 
son to suspect they are by the same au- 
thor. ir you adopt this plan I shall 
point out those which I would recom- 
mend, for you know I do not, nor ine 
decd have I time to give equal care to 
them all.’ 

“ The plan for publication, how- 
ever, though it commenced thus 
early, was not matured till Octo- 
ber 1771: when it was determined 
that the work should comprise all 
the letters which had passed under 
the signatures of Junius and Philo- 
Junius to this period inclusively, and 
be occasionally enriched by a selec- 
tion of other Jetters under a variety 
of other signatures, which, inde- 
pendently of that of Philo- Junius, 
our author, as has been observed al- 
ready, not unfrequently employed 
to explain what required explana- 
tion, or defend what demanded vin- 
dication, and which he_ himself 
thought sufficiently correct to asso- 
ciate with his more laboured pro- 
ductions. In the prosecution of this 
intention, however, he still made 
the twe following alterations, In- 
stead of closing the regular series 
of letters possessing the signature of 
Junius with that dated October 5, 
1771, upon the subject of § the un- 
happv differences,’ as he there calls 
them, * which had arisen among 
the friends of the people, and di- 
vided them from each other’—he 
added five others which the events 
of the day had impelled him to 
write during the reprinting of the 
letters, notwithstanding the inten- 
tion he had expressed of offering 
nothing further under this signa- 
ture. And instead. of introducing 
the explanatory letters writen an- 
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der other signatures, he confined 
himself, in order that the work 
might be published before the en- 
suing session of parliament, to three 
justificatory papers alone: the first, 
under the title of ‘ A Friend of 
Junius,” containing an answer to 
‘A Barrister at Law ;’ the second 
an anonymous declaration upon cer- 
tain points on which his opinion 
had been mistaken or misrepre- 
sented: and the third an extract 
from a letter to Mr. Wilkes, drawn 
up for the purpose of being laid be- 
fore the Bill of Rights Society, and 
vindicating himselt from the charge 
of having written in favour of long 
parliaments and rotten boroughs. 
This last however was furnished, 
not by Mr. Wilkes, but from his 
own notes; ‘* you shall have the 
extract,’ says he, ‘ to go into the 
second yolume: it will be a short 
one,’ 
* Of the five letters added after 
he meant to have closed, and had 
actually begun to reprint his series, 
four of them are either expressly 
addressed to Lord Mansfield, or in- 
cidentally relate to him, in conse- 
quence of his having illegally (as 
it was contended) admitted a felon 
of the name of John Eyre to bail, 
who, although possessing a fortune 
of nearly thirty thousand pounds 
sterling, had stolen a quantity of 
paper in quires out of one of the 
public offices at Guildhall, and was 
caught in the very theft. The other 
letter is addressed to his steady ob- 
yect of inveterate hatred, the Duke 
of Grafton, upon the defeat of his 
attempt to transfer the Duke of 
Portland's estate in Cumberland, 
consisting of what had formerly 
been crown lands, to Sir James 
Lowther, in order to assist the lat- 
ter in securing his election for this 
county. 

“« Yet such was his anxiety to 
get this work completed and pub- 


lished before the winter session of 
parliament, that he was ready to sa- 
crifice the appearance of the whole 
of these additional letters, even that 
containing his elaborate accusation 
of Lord Mansfield, and which he 
acknowledged to have cost him 
enormous pains, rather than that it 
should be delayed beyond this pe- 
riod. ‘ Iam truly concerned,’ says 
he in a private letter dated Jan, 20, 
1772, * to see that the publication 
of the book is so long delayed. It 
ought to have appeared before the 
meeting of parliament. By no 
means would I have you insert this 
long letter, if it make more than 
the difference of two days in the 
publication. Believe me, the delay 
is a real injury to the cause.’ 

‘ The dithculties, however, of 
sending proofs and revises forward 
and backward were so considerabie, 
that the anxiety of the author was 
not gratified : parliament met, but 
the book was not published. Ju- 
nius became extremely impatient ; 
yet still, in the most earnest terms, 
pressed its publication before Alder- 
man Sawbridge’s motion in favour 
of triennial parliaments, which was 
to be brought forward in the be- 
ginning of March. ‘ Surely,’ says 
he, in his private letter of February 
22, * you have misjudged it very 
much about the book. | could not 
have conceived it possible that you 
would protract the publication so 
long. At this time, particularly be- 
fore Mr. Sawbridge’s motion, tt 
would have been of singular use. 
You have trifled too long with the 
public expectation: at 4 pone 
point of time the appetite palls : 
fear you have lost the season. The 
book, [ am sure, will lose the 
greatest part of the effect [expected 
trom it.—But I have done. 

“« He was soon however com 
soled by intelligence from his friend 
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had been postponed, it was not for 
want of any exertions of his own; and 
that, late as the season was, it would 
still precede the expected motion 
of Ald. Sawbridge. He, in conse- 
quence, replied as follows : ‘I do 
you the justice to believe that the 
delay has been unavoidable. The 
expedient you propose of printing 
the Dedication and Preface io the 
Pablic Advertiser is unadviseable. 
The attention of the public would 
then be quite lost to the book it- 
sif, Your rivals will be disappoint- 
ed: nobody will apply to them, 
when they can be supplied at the 
fountain-head.—All I can now say 
is, make haste with the book.’ 

« The Dedication, Preface, and 
the materials for his notes were all 
finished about the beginning of the 
preceding November (1771). The 
letters at large, excepting the first 
two sheets which were revised by 
the author himself, were from the 
difficulty of conveyance entrusted 
to the correction of Mr. Woodfall. 
The Dedication and Preface were 
confided to the correction of Mr. 
Wilkes, with whose attention he 
expresses himself well pleased. 
‘When you see Mr. Wilkes,’ says 
bein a note of lebruary 29, 1772, 
‘pray return him my thanks for 
the trouble he has taken. I wish he 
bad taken more :’ intimating hereby 
that there were still errors of which 
he was aware, and would have cor- 
tected if possibic. 

“ Yet though he thus continued 
toadhere rigidly to his determina- 
lon Dever again to appear before 
the public in his full dress, or under 

signature of Junius, as he ex- 
Presses it in his Private Letter of 
November 8, 1771, he did not ob- 
fet occasionally to introduce his 

ations and continue his se- 
rere strictures in a looser and Jess 
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elaborate form, and under some ap- 
peliative or other, that might not 
interfere with the claims of Junius 
as a whole, as in the case of his 
series of letters to Lord Barrington, 
see No. cv. cvii. &c. These, how- 
ever, it wag not easy, in spite of the 
characteristic style that still per- 
vaded them, for the world at large 
to bring completely home to. the 
real writer, though many of them 
were frequently charged to the ac- 
count of Junius by the political cri- 
tics of the day, in different addresses 
to the printer upon this subject. 

«To judge ot the moral and poli- 
tical character of Junius from his 
writings, as well private as public, 
he appears to have been a man of 
a bold and ardent spirit, tenaciously 
honourable in his personal connex- 
ions, but vehement and inveterate 
in his enmities, and quick and irri- 
table in conceiving them. In his 
state principles he was strictly con- 
stitutional, excepting perhaps upon 
the single point of-denying the im- 
peccability of the crown; in those 
of religion he, at least, ostensibly 
professed an attachment to the es- 
tablished church. 

‘© Of his personal. and private 
honour, however, we can ouly judge 
from his connexion with Mr, Wood- 
fall. Yet this connexion is perhaps 
sufficient ; throughout the whole of 
it he appears in a hight truly inge- 
nuous and liberal. * If undesign- 
edly,’ says he in one of his letters, 
‘ | should send you any thing you 
may think dangerous, judge fot 
yourself,or take any opinion you may 
think proper. You cannot offend or 
afflict me but by hazarding your 
own safety.’ ‘To the saine effect in 
another letter, ‘ For my own part I 
can very truly assure you that no- 
thing would afflict me more than to 
have drawn you into a personal 


danger 
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danger, because it admits of no re- 
compense. A little expense is not 
to be segarded, and I hope thesc 

have reimbursed you. J ne- 
ver will send you any thing that I 
think dangerous; but the risk is 
yours, and you must determine for 
yourself.” 

‘* Upon another occasion, being 
sensible that he had written with 
an asperity that might alarm his 
correspondent, he again begged him 
not to print if he apprehended any 
danger; adding that, for himself he 
should not be offended at his de- 
sisting ; and merely requesting that 
if he did not chuse to take the risk 
he would transmit the paper as sent 
to him, to a printer who was well 
known to be less cautious than him- 
self. ‘ The enclosed,’ says he, in 
one of bis notes, ‘ is of such im- 
portance, so very material, that it 
must be given to the public imme- 
diately. I will not advise, though J 
think you perfectly safe. Alli say 
is that I rely upon your care to have 
it printed either to-morrow in your 
own paper, or to-night in the Pac- 
quet.’ To the same effect is the fol- 
lowing wpon another occasion. ‘I 
hope you will approve of announc- 
ing the enclosed Junius to-morrow, 
and publishing it on Monday. If, 
for any reasons that do not occur to 
me, you should think it unadvisable 
to print it as it stands, 1 must en- 
treat the favour of you to transmit 
it to Bingley, and satisfy him that 
it is a real Junius, worth a North 
Briton extraordinary. It will be im- 
possible for me to have an opportu- 
pity of altering any part of it.’ 

“* Upon the printer's being me- 
maced with a prosecution on the 
part of the Duke of Grafton, in con- 
sequence of the publication of Ju- 
nins’s letter to him of the date of 


December 12, 1769, accusing this 





roe of having, in the mos 
orrupt and sinister manner, either 
sold or connived at the sale of a pa- 
tent place in the collection of the 
customs at Exeter, he writes as fol. 
lows: ‘ As to yourself I am con. 
vinced the ministry will not venture 
to attack you; they dare not sub 
mit to such an inquiry. If ¢ 
do, shew no fear, but tell them 
plainly you will justify, and sub. 
pena Mr. Hine, Burgoyne, and 
Bradshaw of the Treasury: that 
wall silence them at once,’ The 
printer, however, was stil] fearful, 
and could not avoid expressing bim- 
self so to his invisible friend; who 
thus replied to his proposal of vo. 
lunteering an apology: ‘ Judge for 
yourself. I enter seriously into the 
anxiety of your situation; at the 
same time I am strongly inclined to 
think that you will not be called 
upon. They cannot do it without 
subjecting Hine’s affair to an in- 
quiry, which would be worse than 
death tothe minister. As it is they 
are more seriously stabbed with this 
last stroke than with all the rest. At 
any rate, stand firm: (I mean with 
allthe humble appearances of con- 
trition ;) if you trim, or faulter, 
you will Jose friends, without gain- 
ing others. The friendly advice 
thus shrewdly given was puncti- 
liously followed; and the predic- 
tions of Junius were more than ac- 
complished: for the minister not 
only did not dare to enforce bis 
menaces, but at the same time 
thought it expedient to drop ab- 
ruptly the prosecution of Mr. 
Vaughan, which this attack upon 
him was expressly designed to fight 
off, and to drop it too, after ,the 
rule against Vaughan had been 
made absolute. < 

‘“‘ Upon the publication of Jue 


nius’s letter to the King, Woodfall 
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vite so fortunate—but his 
wtible friend still followed him 
with assistance : he offered him, as 
has already been observed, a reim~- 
barsement of whatever oe ge 

i niary expenses, and aide 
oe sil higher degree with 
she soundest prudential and legal 
advice. Upon a subsequent occa- 
sion also, he makes the following 
observation. ‘ As to yourself, [ real- 
ly think you in no danger. You are 
pot the object, and punishing you 
would be no gratification to the 
king."—But upon this subject, the 
following is one of the most im- 

ant notes, as, although he ex- 
ly denies all professional know- 
‘of the law, it sufficiently 
ves that he was better acquainted 
with it than many who are actual 
practitioners. ‘I have carefully pe- 
rused the information : it is so loose 
and ill-drawn, that I am persuaded 
Mt. De Grey could not have had a 
hand in it. ‘Their inserting the 
whole, proves they had no strong 
passages to fix on. I still think it 
will not be tried. If it should, it 
will not be possible for a jury to 
find you guilty.’ 

“In his first opinion he was mis- 
taken ; in his second he was correct. 
The caure was tried at Nisi Prius— 
but no’ one has yet forgotten that 
the verdict returned was ‘ guilty of 
printing and publishing only;” which 
in fact implied not guilty at all. 

* It is to this cause, as has been 
already glanced at, we are chiefly 
indebted for an acknowledged and 
Unequivocal right in the jury to re- 
turn a general verdict-—that is, a 
verdict that shall embrace matter of 
law as well as matter of fact. Upon 
the ainbiguity of the verdict how- 
ever, in the case before us, a mo- 
tion was made by the defendant’s 
counsel in arrest of judgment; at 

same time that an opposite mo- 
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tion was advanced by the counsel 
for the crown, fora rule upon the 
defendant to shew cause why the 
verdict should not be ent up 
according to the legal import of the 
words, On both sides a rule to 
shew cause was granted, and the 
matter being argued before the 
court of King’s Bench, Lord Mans~ 
field, whose opinion was strongly in 
favour of the verdict being entered 
up, was supported by the single 
opinion of Mr. Justice Smith alone 
—the rest of the judges unanimous- 
ly opposing his lordship's construc- 
tion. The result was the grant of 
a new trial, which, however, was 
not proceeded in, for want of proof 
of the publication of the paper in 
question, 

“ That Junius was quick and 
irritable in conceiving disgust, and 
vehement and even at times malig- 
nant in his enmities, we may egual- 
ly ascertain from his private and 
his public communications, In the 
violence of his hatreds almost every 
one whom he attacks is guilty in 
the extreme ; there are no degrees 
of comparison either in their cri- 
mipality or his own detestation;: the 
whole is equally superlative. If the 
Duke of Grafton be the object of 
his address, ‘ every villain in the 
kingdom,’ says he, ‘ is your friend 
—the very sunshine you live in is a 
prelude to your destruction,’ If 
Lord Mansfield fall beneath his 
lash, ‘ [do not scruple to affirm, 
with the most solemn appeal to God 
for my sincerity, that in my judg- 
ment he is the worst and most 
dangerous man in the kingdom.’ 
An opinion corroborated by him in 
his private correspondence: ‘ We 
have got the rascal down,’ says he, 
* let us strangle him if it be possi- 
ble.’ In like manner addressing 
himself to Lord Barrington, ‘ You 
are so detested and despised by all 
parties 
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parties (because all. parties know 
you) that England, Scotland, and 
Ireland have but one wish concern- 
ing you; while his note to the 

ter accompanying this address, 
closes thus: ‘ The proceedings of 
this wretch are unaccountable, There 
must be some mystery in it which 
1 hope will sonn be discovered to bis 
confusion, Next to the Duke of 
Grafton I verily believe the blackest 
heart in the kingdom belongs to 
Lord Barrington.” Even Sczvola, 
an anonymous writer, whom he 
knew not, is ‘ a blockhead’ and ‘ a 
fool’ for opposing him: Swinney, 
for his impertinent inquiry of Lord 
G. Sackville, ‘ a wretched and a 
dangerous fool; and Garrick, on 
the same account, ‘ a rascal, anda 
vagabond.” 

« Yet it is not dificult to ac- 
count for the more violent of his 
political abhorrences; and which 
seem, indeed, to have been almost 
exclusively directed against the three 
ministerial characters just enume- 
rated in conjunction with the Ear] 
of Bute: for his attacks upon the 
Duke of Bedford and Sir Wil'iam 
Blackstone, are but light and ca- 
sual when compared with his in- 
cessant and unmitigated tirades a- 
gainst these noblemen. 

** Firmly rooted in the best whig 
principles of the day, he had an in- 
vincible hatred of Lord Bute as the 
grand prop and foundation stone of 
toryism in its worst and most arbi- 
trary tendencies : as introduced into 
Carlton-house against the consent 
of his present Majesty's royal grand- 
father, through the overwrening 
favouritism of this Princess Dowager 
of Wales; as baving obtained an 
entire ascendancy over this princess, 
and through this princess over the 
King. whose non-age had been en- 
tirely intrusted to him, and throngh 
the King over the cabinet and the 


parliament itself. The introduction 
of Lord Bute into the post oi chief 
preceptor to his Majesty was in ous 
author's Opinion an inexpiable evil, 
‘ That,’ says he, ‘ was the salient 
point from which all the Mischiefs 
and disgraces of the present rei 
took life and motion.” Vol, Li, p. 05, 
Thus despising the tutor, he cond 
have no great reverence for the 
pil: and hence the personal dislike 
he too frequently betrays, and occas 
siopally in language altogether jn. 
temperate.and unjustifiable, for the 
Sovereign. Hence, too, his uncon: 
querable prejudive against Scotch 
men of every rank. 

** The same cause excited his an- 
tipathy against Lord Mansfield, even 
before his lordship’s arbitrary line 
of conduct bad proved that our au- 
thor’s suspicions concerning him 
were well-founded. Lord Mansfeld 
was a Scotchman: but this was not 
the whole. Under the patronage of 
Lord Stormont, he had been edu- 
cated with the highest veneration 
for the whole Stuart family, and es- 
pecially for the pretender; whose 
health, when a young man, had 
been his favourite toast, and to whom 
his brother was private and conb- 
dectial secretary. It was for these 
sentiments, and for the politics whieh 
intruded themselves in his judicial 
proceedings, where the crown was 
concerned, that our author express 
ed himself in such bitter terms a- 
gainst the chief justice. ‘ Onr lan- 
guage,’ says he, in Letter x1.) ol.IL. 
p- 160, * has no term of repreach, 
the mind has no idea of detestation, 
which has net already been happily 
applied to you, and exhousted.— 
Ample justice has been done, by 
abler pens than mine to the separate 
merits of your life and character. 
Let it be my humble office to callect 
the scattered sweets, tili their united 
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« His detestation ms +e duke of 
roceeded from his graces 
Sere akendenee his. patron Lord 
Chatham, and the whig principles 
into which he had. been. initiated 
under him, to gratify bis own am- 
hition on the first offer that oc- 
curred:.from his having afterwards 
ynited sometimes with the Bedford 
y, sometimes with Lord Bute, 
and sometimes with other connexions 
of whatever principles or professions, 
whenever the union appeared fa- 
yourable to his personal views ; and 
from his having hereby prevented 
that general coalition of the different 
divisions of whig statesmen, which 
must in all probability have proved 
anently triumphant over the 
power of the King himself. ‘ My 
abhorrence of the duke,’ says Junius, 
‘arises from an intimate knowledge 
of his character, and froma thorough 
conviction that his baseness has been 
the cause of greater mischief to Eng- 
land than even the unfortunate am- 
bition of Lord Bute,’ 

“]t was not necessary for Lord 
Barrington to be a Scotchman in 
order to excite the antipathy of 
Junius. He might justly ‘despise 
and even hate him (if it be allowable 
to indulge a private hatred against a 
public character of any kind) for his 
political versatilities and want of 
all principle; for atrocities indeed, 
which no man can yet have for- 
gotten, and which never can be 
baried in forgetfulness but with the 
total oblivion of his name. Barring- 
ton, independently of these general 
fonsiderations, however, was the 
man who moved for Wilkes'’s ex- 
palsion from parliament, in which 
he was seconded by Mr. Rigby. 

“These were the prime objeets 
of our author’s abhorrence ; and in 
Proportion as other politicians were 
connected with them by principles 
® want of principles, confederacy, 
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nation, or even family, he abhorred 
them also. 

“ His reasons -for believing that 
the constitution allows him to regard 
the reigning prince as occasionally 
culpable in his own person, are 
given at large in his preface. To 
few people perhaps in the present 
day will they carry conviction. But, 
bating this single opinion, his view 
of the principles and powers of the 
constitution, appears to be equally 
correct and perspicuous. Upon the 
question of general warrants ; of the 
right of juries to return general 
verdicts, or in other words, to de- 
termine upon the law as well as 
upon the fact; of the unlimited 
power of lords chief justice to ad- 
mit to bail; of the illegality of sus- 
pending acts of parliament by pro- 
clamation, we owe him much ; he 
was a warm and rigid supporter of 
the co-extent, as well as co-existence 
of the three estates of the govern- 
ment, and it was from this principle 
alone that he argued against the 
system of indefinite privilege as ap- 
pertaining to either house indivi- 
dually ; and as allowing it a power 
of arbitrary punishment, for what 
miay occasionally be regarded as a 
contempt of such house, or a breach 
of such privilege, 

‘* Personally and outrageously 
inimical, however, as he was, to the 
reigning prince, and earnestly de- 
voted as he seems to have been to 
the cause of the people, neither his 
enmity nor his patriotism hurried 
him into any of those political ex- 
travagancies which have peculiarly 
marked the character of the present 
age: a limited monarchy, like our 
own, he openly preferred to a re- 
public; he contended for the con- 
stitutional right of impressing, in 
case of emergency, sea-faring men 
for the common service of the coun- 
try; strenuously opposed the sup- 
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porters of the Bill of Rights, in their 
endeavours to restore annual parlia- 
ments, and their fanciful, but as it 
appeared to him, unconstitutional 
plan of purifying the legislature by 
disfranchising a number of boroughs 
which they had chosen to regard as 
totally corrupt and rotten: and an- 
terior to the American contest was 
as thoroughly convinced as Mr. 
George Grenville himself of the su- 
premacy of the legislature of this 
country over the American colonies. 

** Upon the first point he ob- 
serves: ‘ I can more readily admire 
the liberal spirit and integrity, than 
the sound judgment of any man, 
who prefers a republican form of 
government, in this or any other 
empire ofequal extent, to a monarchy 
so qualified and limited as ours. I[ 
am convinced, that neither is it in 
theory the wisest system of govern- 
ment, nor practicable in this coun- 
try. Upon the second point he ap- 
pears to have been chiefly influenced 
by judge Foster's argument on the 
legality of pressing seamen, and his 
comment on that argument may be 
seen in his observations, Vol. II. 
p. 381 and p. 393. Upon the third 
and fourth points he thus ingen- 
uously expresses himself: ‘ When- 
ever the question shall be seriously 
agitated, 1 will endeavour (and if I 
live, will assuredly attempt it,) to 
convince the English nation by ar- 
guments, to my understanding un- 
answerable, that they ought to in- 
sist upon a triennial, and banish the 
idea of an annual parliament.—As 
to cutting away the rotten boroughs, 
Tam as much offended as any man 
ut seeing so many of them under the 
direct influence of the crown, or at 
the disposal of private persons; yet 
I own | have both doubts and ap- 
prehensions, in regard to the remedy 
you propose. J shall be charged, 
perhaps, with an unusual want of 
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— intrepidity, when I 
confess to you, that I am start 

the idea ches extensive an oe 
tion. In the first place, I question 
the power de jure of the legislature 
to disfranchise a number of bo 
upon the general ground of im 
proving the Constitution. — When 
you propose to cut away the rotten 
parts, can you tel] us what parts are 
perfectly sound? Are there any cer. 
tain limits, in fact or theory, to in. 
form you at what point you most 
stop,—at what point the mortifica. 
tion ends ?" 

** Junius has been repeatedly ac- 
cused of having been a party-man, 
but perhaps no political satirist was 
ever less so. ‘Yo Mr. Wilkes and 
Mr. Horne he was equally indif- 
ferent, except in regard to their 
public principles and public cha- 
racters. In his estimation the cause 
alone was every thing, and they 
were only of value as the temporary 
and accidental supporters of it. ‘ Let 
ns employ these men,’ says he, ‘ in 
whatever departments their various 
abilities are best suited to, and as 
much to the advantage of the com- 
mon cause, as their different inclina- 
tions will permit.—If individuals 
have no virtues their vices may be 
of use tous. I care not with what 
principle the new-born patriot is 
animated, if the measures he sup- 
portsare beneficial to the community, 
The nation is interested in his con- 
duct, His motives are his own. 
The properties of a patriot are 
perishable in the individual, but 
there is a quick succession of sub- 
jects, and the breed is worth pre- 
serving. Jt was in this view of the 
politics of the day, that he privately 
cautioned his friend Woodfall, 3s 
has been already noticed, ‘ to be on 
bis guard against patricts 5" and in 
the consciousness of pony 
truly independent spirit, ph. 
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poasted of being ‘disowned, as a 
auxiliary, by every party 
jn the kingdom,’ his creed not ex- 
pressly comporting with any single 
party creed whatever. 
« Yetthere were statesmen whom 
he believed to be truly honest and 
t, and for whom he felt a per- 
as well as a political reverence: 
and it is no small proof of the 
keenness of his penetration that the 
characters, whom he thus singled 
eot from the common mass of pre- 
tenders to genuine patriotism, have 
been ever since growing in the pub- 
lic estimation, and are now justly 
jooked back to as the pillars and 


bulwarks of the English constitu-: 


tion. His high opinion of the gene- 
ral purity and virtue of Lord Camden 
we have already noticed. ‘ Lord 
Bute,’ says he, in describing several 
others of whom he equally approved, 
‘found no resource of dependance 
or security in the proud, imposing 
superiority of Lord Chatham's abili- 
ties, the shrewd, inflexible judgment 
of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild, 
but’ determined «integrity of Lord 
Rockingham,’ He also seems dis- 
poed to have entertained a good 
opinion of Lord Holland; and this 
is the rather entitled to attention, as 
the opinion was communicated con- 
fidentially. ‘J wish,’ says he, ‘ Lord 
Hollad may acquit himself with 
honour: if his cause be good, he 
should at once have published that 
account to which he refers im his 
letter to the mayor.’ With respect 
to Mr. Sawbridge, and his worthy 
colleague, he observes, ‘ My me- 
mory fails me if I have mentioned 
their names with disrespect ;—un- 
less it be reproach ful to acknowledge 
a sincere respect for the character of 
Mr. Sawbridge, and not to have 

tioned the innocence of Mr. 

er'sintentions.’ And again, ad- 
Verting to the former, ‘ It were 
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much to be desired, that we had 
many such men as Mr. Sawbridge 
to represent us in parliament.—I 
speak from common report and opi- 
nion only, when I impute to him a 
speculative predileetion in favour of 
a repubdlic.—In the personal con- 


duct and manners of the man, I 


cannot be mistaken. He has shewn 
himself possessed of that republican 
firmness, which the times require, 
and by which an English gentleman 
may be as usefully and as honourably 
distinguished, as any citizen of an- 
cient Rome, of Athens, or Lace- 
demon.’ 

“ Yet the times were too corrupt, 
and the instances of defection too 
numerous, to allow so wary a states. 
man as Junius to regard even these 
exalted characters without occa- 
sional suspicion and jealousy. Much 
as he approved of the marquis of 
Rockingham personally, he regarded 
him publicly as forming a feeble 
administration that dissolved in its 
own weakness. He had more than 
once some donbts of the motives 
both of Lord Camden and Lord 
Chatham: their opposition at the 
commencement of the American 
contest he was jealous of ; and.as- 
cribed it rather to political pique 
than to liberal patriotism. To his 
friend he writes thus confidentially, 
‘The duke of Grafton has been 
long labouring to detach Camden ;' 
and in unison with this idea he tells 
his lordship himself publicly, ‘ If 
you decline titis honourable office, I 
fear it will be said that, for some 
months past, you have kept too 
much company with the duke of 
Grafion.’ And even as late as Au- 
gust, 1771, when Lord Chatham 
had been progressively growing on 
this good opinion, be thus cautiously 
praises him. ‘ If his ambuion be 
upon a level with his understand. 
ing ;—if he judges of what is truly 
honourable 











honourable for himself,’ with the 
same superior genius, which ani- 
mates aod directs him to eloquence 
in debate, to wisdom in decision, 
even the pen of Junius shall contri. 
bute to reward him, Recorded 
honours shall gather round his mo- 
nument, and thicken ever him. It 
is a solid fabric, and will support 
the laurels that adorn it.—I am not 
conversant in the language of pane- 
gyric.—These praises are extorted 
from me; but they will wear well, 
for they have been dearly earned.’ 
“* In his religious opinions Junius 
has been accused of deism and 
atheism; but on what account it 
scems impossible to ascertain: he 
has by others been conceived to 
have been a dissenter; yet with as 
little reason. To judge from the 
few passages in his own writings 
that have any bearing upon the 
question, and which occur chiefly in 
is Jetter, under the signature of 
hilo-Junius, of August 26, 1771, 
he appears to have been a Christian 
upon the most sincere conviction ; 
one of whose chief objects was to 
defend the religion established by 
law, and who was resolved to re- 
nounce and’ give up to public con- 
tempt and indignation every man 
who should be capable of uttering a 
disrespectful word against it. To 
the religion of the court, it must be 
confessed that he was no friend; 
and to speak the truth it constituted, 
at the period in question, an anomaly 
not a little difficult of solution. To 
behold a sanctuary self-surrounded 
by a moat of pollution; a prince 
strictly and exemplarily pious, select- 
ing for his confidential advisers men 
of the most abandoned debauehery 
and profligacy of life, demanded, in 
erder to penetrate the mystery, a 
Knowledge never completely ac- 
quired till the present day, which 
bas sufficiently demonstrated how 
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impossible it is for a ki , 
land to exercise at all a at: 
option in the appointment:of bis 
ministers. The severity with which 
our author uniformly satirized 
violation of public decorum, at least 
enti'les bim to public gratirude, and 
does credit to the purity of his heart; 
and if his morality may be j 

of by various occasional o 

and advices scattered thr 

private intercourse with Mr. Wood. 
fall, some instances of which have 
already been selected, it is impossi. 
ble to do otherwise than a 
both his principles and his conduct, 

‘* Whether the writer of these 

letters had any other and less w 
object in view than that he uni. 
formly avowed, namely, a desire to 
subserve the best political interests 
of his country, it is impossible to 
ascertain with precision. It ism. 
questionably no common occurrence 
in history, to behold a man thus 
steadily, and almost incessantly, for 
five years, volunteering his services 
in the cause of the people, amndst 
abuse and slander from every party, 
exposed to universal resentment, un- 
known, and not daring to be known, 
without having any personal object 
to acquire, any sinister motive of 
individual aggrandisement or fe- 
ward. Yet nothing either in his 
public or private letters affords us 
the remotest hint that he was thus 
actuated. Throughout the whole, 
from first to last, in the midst of all 
his warmth, and rancoar, his argu- 
ment and declamation, his appeal to 
the public, and his notes to his con- 
fidential friead, be seems to have 
been influenced by the stimulus of 
sound and genuine patriotism alone, 
With this he commenced his career, 
and with this he retired from the 
field of action, retaining, at least 4 
twelvemonth afterwards, the latest 


iod in which we are able to.cateh 
period 10 Whi a glimpse 
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, him, the same political 
, bah had professed on his 
Gret rance before the world, 
and still ready to renew his efforts’ 
ey bad a chance of being attended 
with benefit. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, however difficult 
it may be to acquit him altogether 
of personal considerations, it is still 
more difficult, and must be alto- 
her unjust, ungenerous, and il- 

ical to suspect his integrity, 
# It has often been said, from the 
knowledge he has evinced 
of Boglish jurisprudence, that he 
wst have studied the law profes- 
donally: and in one of his private 
letters already quoted, he gives his 
al opinion upon the mode in 
which the information of the King 
against Woodfall was drawn up, ina 
manner that may serve to coun- 
tenance stich an opinion. Yet on 
other occasions he speaks obviously 
not from his own knowledge, but 
fom a consultation with legal 
practitioners: ‘ The information,’ 
ayshe, ‘will only be for a misde- 
meanour, and I am advised that no 
jury, and especially in these times, 
wil find it.” In lke manner, al- 
theogh he affirms in his elaborate 
letter to Lord Mansfield, ‘ 1 well 
knew the practice of the court, and 
by what legal rules it ought to be 
directed ;> yet he is for ever con- 
temning the intricacies and little- 
nesses of special pleading, and in 
his preface declares unequivocally, 
‘Tam no lawyer by profession, nor 
do I pretend to be more deeply read 
than every English gentleman should 
bein the laws of his country. If 
the principles [ maintain 
ae truly constitutional, I shall not 
think myself answered, though I 
be convicted of a mistake in 
‘ms, or of misapplying the lan- 

guage of the law.’ 
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moment he could perceive’ 





“ That he was of some rank and 
consequence seems generally to have. 
been admitted by his opponents, 
and must indeed necessarily follow, 
as has been already casually hinted 
at, from the facility ‘with which he 
acquired political information, and 
a knowledge of ministerial intrigues. 
In one place he expressly affirms 
that his ‘ rank and fortune place 
him above a common bribe;’ in 
another ‘I should have hoped thae 
even my name might carry some 
authority with it, if I had not seen 
how very little weight or considera- 
tion a printed paper receives even 
from the respectable signature of Sir 
W. Draper.’ On two occasions he 
intimates an intention of composing 
a regular history of the duke of 
Grafton'’s administration. ‘ These 
observations,’ says he, ‘ gerieral as 
they are, might easily be extended 
into a faithful history of your grace’s 
administration, and may perhaps be 
the ernployment of a future hour;' 
and in a note subjoined to a subse- 
quent letter, ‘ the history of this 
ridiculous administration shall not 
be Jost to the public.’ And on one 
occasion, arid on one occasion only, 
he appears to hint at some prospect, 
though a slender one, of taking a 
part inthe government of the coun- 
try. It occurs in a private letter to 
Woodfall: * I doubt much whether 
I shall ever have the pleasure of 
knowing you; but, if things take 
the turn I expect, you shall know 
me by my works.’ 

““ Of those who have critically 
analyzed the style of his composi- 
tions, some have pretended to prove 
that he mast necessarily have been 
of Irish descent or Irish education, 
from the peculiarity of bis idioms ; 
while, to shew how little dependance 
is to be placed upon any such ob- 
servations, others have equally pre- 
tended to prove, from a siopilar im- 
vestigation, 
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vestigation, that he could not have 
a native either of Scotland or 
reland, vor have studied in any 
university of cither of those coun- 
tries. The fact is, that there area 
few phrascologies in his letters pe- 
culiar to himself; such as occur in 
the compositions of all original 
writers of great force and genius, 
but which are neither indicative of 
any particular race, nor referable to 
any provincial dialect. 

“ The distinguishing features of 
his style are ardour, spirit, perspi- 
cuity, classical correctness, senten- 
tious, epigrammatic compression : 
his characteristic ornaments keen, 
indignant invective, audacious in- 
terrogation, shrewd, severe, anti- 
thetic retort, proud, presumptuous 
disdain of the powers of his adver- 
sary, pointed and appropriate allu- 
sions. that can never be mistaken, 
but are often overcharged, and at 
times perhaps totally unfounded, 
similes introduced, not for the pur- 
pose ef decoration, but of illustra- 
tion and energy, brilliant, burning, 
admirably selected, and irresistible 
in their application. In his similes, 
however, he is once or twice too 
recondite, and in his grammatical 
construction still more frequently 
incorrect. Yet the latter should in 
most instances perhaps, if not the 
whole, be rather attributed to the 
difficulty of revising the press, and 
the peculiar circumstanees under 
which his work was printed and 
published, than to any inaccuracy 
or classical misconception of his 
own. As to the surreptitious co- 
pies of his letters, he frequently 
complains of their numerous errors. 
* Indeed,’ says he, ‘ they are in- 
numerable ;" and though the genu- 
ine edition labours under very con- 
siderably fewer, and on several oc- 
casions received his approbation oa 
the score of accuracy, yet it would 
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be too much to assert that it is al. 
this was not to be expected, for it 
is not ksown that a single proof 
sheet (excepting those containing 
the first two letters) was ever sept 
to him. ‘ You must correct the 
wee yourself,’ says he in one of bis 
etters to W 3 © but I should 
be glad to see corrected proofs of 
the two first sheets.’ The Dedica. 
tion and’ Preface he certainly did 
not revise. 

** Yet if the grammatical con. 
struction be occasionally im 
(sometimes hutried over by the au- 
thor, and sometimes mistaken by 
the printer) the general plan and 
outline, the train of argument, the 
bold and fiery images, the spirited 
invective that pervade the whole, 
appear to have been always selected 
with the utmost care and attention, 
Such finished forms of composition 
bear in themselves the most evident 
marks of elaborate forecast and re 
visal, and the author rather boasted 
of the pains he had bestowed upon 
them than attempted to conceal his 
labour. In recommending to Wood- 
fall to introduce into his purposed 
edition various letters of his own 
writing under other signatares, be 
adds, * If you adopt this plan I 
shal! point out those which T would 
recominend ; for you know, I do 
not, nor have I time to give equal 
care to them all.—As to Junius | 
must wait for fresh matter, as this 
is a character which must be kept 
up with credit.’ The private note 
accompanying his first letter to 


»Mansfield commences thus, ‘ 


enclosed, though begun within these 
few days, has been greatly Iepoareds 
it is very correctly copied j . 
beg that you will take care that : 
be literally printed as it § lest 
The note accompanying bis 

and most celebrated letter sa” 
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3 ; ‘At lent ty con- 
claded t work, assure 
you ae small labour. On 
sending the additional papers for 
the genuine edition be asserts, I 
have no view but to serve you, and 

tly have only to desire 
that the Dedication and Preface may 
he correct. Look to it ;—if you take 
it upon f, I will not forgive 
your ing it to be spoiled. I 
weigh every word ; and every al- 
teration, in my eyes, at least, is a 
blemish,’ In like manner in his let- 
ter to Mr. Horne, he interrogates 
him, ‘ What public question have I 


declined, what villain have I spared?’ 


Isthere no labour in the composi- 
tion of these letters?’ In effect no 
excellence of any kind is to be at- 
tained without labour: and the de- 
of excellence that characterises 
style of these addresses, intrin- 
sically demonstrates the exercise of 
a labour unsparing and unremitted. 
Mr, Horne, in his reply, attempts 
to ridicule this acknowledgment : 
‘ Leompassionate,’ says he, ‘ your 
labour in the cumposition of your 
letters, and will communicate to 
oo the secret of my fluency.— 
needs no ornament ; and, in 
my opinion, what she borrows of 
the pencil is deformity.” Yet no 
man ever bestowed more pains upon 
his compositions than Mr. Horne 
has done: nor needed he to have 
been more ashamed of the’ confes- 
tion than his adversary. To have 
made it openly would have been 
honest to himself, useful to the 
-— and salutary to the con- 
Ceited. 


* His most elaborate letters are 
that tothe King, and that to Lord 
Mansfield upon the law of bail- 
ments: one of his most sarcastic is 
that to the Duke of Grafton, of the 
date ‘of May 30, 1769; and one 
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of the best and most truly valuable, 
that to the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, dated October 5, 1771, 
upon the best means of uniting the 
jarring sectaries of the popular party 
into one common cause, 

‘‘ His metaphors are peculiarl 
brilliant, and so numerous, 
seldom unnecessarily introduced, as 
to render it difficult to know where 
to fix in selecting a few examples. 
The following are ably ’ 
and require no explanation. ‘ The 
ministry, it seems, are labouring to 
draw a line of distinction. between 
the honour of the crown and the 
rights of the people. This new idea 
has yet been only started in dis- 
course, for, in effect, both objects 
have been equally sacrificed. I nei- 
ther understand the distinction, nor 
what use the ministry propose to 
make of it. The king’s honour is 
that of his people. Their real ho- 
nour and real interest are the same. 
—Iam not contending for a vain 
punctilio.— Private credit is wealth ; 
public honour is security.—The 
feather that adorns the royal bird, 
supports its flight. Strip him of his 
plumage and you fix him to the 
earth.’ Again: ‘ Above all things 
let me guard my countrymen against 
the meanness and folly of accept- 
ing of a trifling or moderate com- 
pensation for, extraordinary and es- 
sential injuries. Concessions, such 
as these, are of litile moment to 
the sum of things; unless it be te 
prove, that the worst of men are 
sensible of the injuries they have 
done us, and perhaps to demon- 
strate to ns the imminent danger 
of our situation. In the shipwreck 
of the state, trifles fleat and afe pre- 
served ; while every thing solid and 
valuable sinks to the bottom, and 
is lost for .ver.’ Once more: ‘ The 
very sun-shine you live in, isa = 

ude 
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lade to your dissolution. When you 
are ripe, you shall be plucked.” The 
ontialensedat of his letter to Lord 
Camden shall furnish another in- 
stance: ‘ I turn with pleasure, from 
that barren waste, in which no sa- 
lutary plant takes root, no verdure 

uickens, to a character fertile, as 
i willingly believe, in every great 
and good qualification.’ 

“ In a few instances his meta- 
phors are rather too far-fetched or 
recondite: ‘ Yet for the benefit of 
the succeeding age, I could wish 
that your retreat might be deferred, 
until your morals shall be happily 
ripened to that maturity of corrup- 
tion, at which the worst examples 
cease to be contagious.’ The change 
which is perpetually taking place io 
the matter of infection gives it pro- 
gressively a poiot of utmost activi- 
ty:—after which period, by the 
operation of the same continued 
change, it becomes progressively less 
active, till at length it ceases to pos- 
sess any effect whatever. The pa- 
rallel is correctly drawn, but it can- 
not-be followed by every one. In 
the same letter we have another 
example: ‘ His views and situation 
required a creature void of all these 
properties; and he was forced to 
go through every division, resoln- 
tion, composition, and refinement 
of political chemistry, before he 
happily arrived at the c2purt mor- 
tuum of vitriol in your grace, Flat 
and insipid in your retired state, but 
brought into action, you become 
vitriol again.” This figure is too 
scientific, and not quite correct: 
vitriol cannot, properly speaking, 
be said to be, in any instance, a 
caput mortuum, He seems, however, 
to have been unjustly charged with 
an incongruity of metagbor in his 
repartee upon the following obser- 
vation af. Sir W. Draper, * You, 


indeed, area tyrant of another 
and upon your political bed ob ea 
ture cam excruciate any subject 
from a first minister down to such 
a grub or butterfly as myself.” To 
this remark his rep] Y Was as follows: 
« If Sir W. Draper's bed be a bed 
of torture, he bas made it for him. 
self. I shall never interrupt his 
repose. We need not tamble so 
far as (to vindicate the present use 
of this last word by referring to its 
Latin origin: he himself has justly 
noticed under the signature of Phi- 
lo-Junius, that those who pretend 
to espy any absurdity either in the 
idea or éxpression, ‘ cannot distin. 
guish between a sarcasm and a con- 
tradiction.’ 

** To pursue this critique further 
would be to disparage the judgment 
of the reader. Upon the whole 
these letters, whether considered as 
classical and correet compositions, 
or as addresses of popular and im- 
pressive eloquence, are well entitled 
to the distinction they have ac- 
quired ; and quoted as they have 
been, with admiration, in the se- 
nate by such nice judges and ac. 
complished scholars as Mr. Burke 
and Lord Eldon, eulogized by Dr, 
Johnson, and admitted by the av- 
thor of the Pursuits of Literature, 
to the same ‘rank among English 
classics as Livy or Tacitus among 
Roman, there can be no doubt that 
they will live commiensurately with 
the language in which they are 
composed, 

‘‘ These few desultory and im- 
perfect, hints are the whole that the 
writer of this essay has been able to 
collect concerning the author of the 
Letters of Junius Yet me 
and imperfect as they are, 
hopes that they may not be utterly 
destitute both of — and utility. 

Oo not un 
Although they positively 
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itively to ascertain who the au- 
thor was; they offer a fair test to 

iat out negatively who he was 
pot; and to enable us to reject the 

tensions of a host of persons, 
whose friends have claimed © for 
them so distinguished an honour. 

« From the observations con- 
tained in this essay it should seem 
to follow wnquestionably that the 
author of the letters of Junius was 
an Englishman of highly cultivated 
education, deeply versed in the 

age, the laws, the constitution 
and history of his native country: 
that he was a man of easy if not of 


affluent circumstances, of unsullied 


honour and generosity, who had it 

lly in his heart and‘in his power 
to contribute to the necessities of 
other ‘persons, and especially of 
these who were exjrosed to troubles 
of any kind on his own account : 
that he was in habits of confiden- 
tial intercourse, if not with different 
members of the cabinet, with poli- 
tiians who were most intimately 
familiar with the court, and in- 
trusted with all its secrets: that he 
had attained an age which would 
allow him, without vanity, to boast 


[33] 


of an ample knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world: tbat during 
the years 1767. 1768, 1769, 1770, 
1771, and part of 1772, he resided 
almost constantly in London or its 
vicinity, devoting a very large por- 
tion of his time to political con- 
cerns, and publishing his political 
lucubrations, under different signa 
tures, in the Public Advertiser ; 
that in his natural temper, he was 
quick, irritable and impetuous ; sub- 
ject to political prejudices and strong 
personal animosities; but possessed 
of a high independent spirit; ho- 
nestly attached to the principles of 
the constitution, and fearless and 
indefatigable in maintaining them ; 
that he was strict in his moral con. 
duct, and in his attention to public 
decorum ; an avowed member of 
the established church, and, though 
acquainted with English judicature, 
not a lawyer by profession. 

‘* What other characteristics he 
may have possessed we know not ; 
but these are sufficient; and the 
claimant who cannot produce them 
conjointly is in vain brought for- 
wards as the author of the Letters 
of Junius.” — 





Mamoins oF rue carty Lire or tue Ricgur Hon. Wr Winpitam, 


[From Mr. Amyor’s Epirion’ or wis Spgecues. ] 


‘| TILLIAM Windham, the la- 
mented subject of this nar- 
fative, was the descendant of a line 
of ancestors which is traced to a 
very remote period. The name is 
detived from a town in Norfolk, 
generally written Wymondham, but 
Pronounced Windham, at which 
Place the family appears to have 

settled as early as the ele- 


veath, or the beginnin 
, inning of the 
1812, . 8 


twelfth century, Ailward de Wy- 
mondham having beena person of 
some consideration in the time of 
Henry the First. His posterity re- 
mained there till the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when one of 
them, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, purchased considerable es- 
tates on the ncrth-east coast of Nor 
folk, in Felbrigg and its neigh- 
bourhoed, which, from that time, 
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became their principal residence. 
Among the Windhams of Fel- 
brigg, many might be enumerated 
who distinguished themselves by 
services to their country in the 
army, the navy, and on the ju- 
dicial bench ; and from them de- 
scended not only the present noble 
family of Egremont, but others of 
considerable eminence, long since 
settled in distant parts of the king- 
dom, by whom the name ot Wind- 
ham has been preserved, though 
generally with a slight deviation 
from that orthography. 

** Coione) William Windham, an 
inberitor of the Kelbrigg patrimony, 
aod the son of Ash Windham, who 
had represented the county of Nor- 
folk in parliament, was a mau of 
versatile talents and. an ardent 
mind. He was the associate of the 
wits of his time, the friend and 
admirer of Garrick, and the dis- 
tinguished patron of all manly ex- 
ercises. In bis father's hfetime, he 
had lived much om the continent, 
particularly inySpain. Of bis profi- 
ciency in the laignege of that 
country, he gave proots in some 
printed observations on Smollett's 
Translation of Don Quixote. While 
abroad, he entered as a hussar offi 
cer in the service of the deserted, 
though finally successful, Maria Te- 
resa, Queen of Hungary. ‘his com- 
mission, at his father’s desire, he 
at length very unwillingly relin- 
quished; but his military ardour 
was revived many years afterwards, 
on the passing of the act which 
established the militia force upon 
its present footing Upon that oc- 
casion, which happened in the year 
1757, he assisted his friend, the 
first Marquis Townshend, in form- 
ing a battalion of militia in his na- 
tive county, of which he afterwards 
became lieutenant-colone!. ‘Though 
his military education had not 
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been regular, he not on! 

an active and skilful elleds, 
distinguished himself as the anthor 
of a “ Plan of Discipline com. 
posed for the use of the mi 
litia of the county of Norfolk,” 
which was much esteemed, and 
generally adopted by other corps 
of the establishment. Unhappily 
Colonel Windham's feeble _constic 
tution by no means seconded the 
ardour and activity of his mind. 4 
victim to a consumptive habit, he 
died on the 30th of October 176i, 
when only in the 44th year of bis 
age, 

**He had married Mrs. Lukin, the 
motherof the present Dean of Wells, 
by whom he had but one son, Wil- 
liam Windham, who was born in 
1750, on the 3d of May (old style}, 
in Golden-sqnare At seven years 
of age, young Windham had been 
placed at Eton, where he remained 
till he was about sixteen; distia- 
guishing himself by the vivacity 
and brilliancy of his talents, among 
school-fellows of whom many were 
afterwards highly eminent for their 
genius and acquirements. He was 
the envy of the school for the quick 
ness of his progress in study, a 
well as its acknowledged leader 
and champion in all athletic sports 
and youthful frolicks. The late Dr. 
Barnard, then head-master, and af 
terwards provost of Eton _ college, 
used to remark when Fox 
Windham had become conspicuous 
in the senate, that they were the 
last boys he had ever flogged. Theit 
offence was, that of stealing off to- 
gether to see a piay acted at Wit 
sor, The sub-master, Dr. Dampitt, 
afterwards Dean of Durham (te 
father of the present Bishop of 
was Mr, Windham’s guard, 
conjunction with David eroon 
Mr. Price of Hereford, and the ae 
lebrated Benjamin Stillingfleet, ‘4 
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is noticed by Colenel Windham, in 


the introduction to his ‘‘ Plan of 


Discipline,” as having contributed 


gome learned information respecting 
the antiquity of the use of music in 


we On leaving Eton, in rr he 

placed in the university of Glas- 
po under the tuition of Dr. An- 
ay rofessor of natural history, 
and the learned Dr. Robert Simson, 
the editor of Euclid. Here he ‘re- 
mained about a year, having by di- 
ligent application to study laid the 
foundation of his profound mathe- 
matical acquirements. He was then 
removed to Oxford, where, in Sep- 
tember 1767, he was entered a gen- 
tleman-commoner of University 
college, Sir Robert Chambers being 
his tutor: While at Oxford, he took 
s0 little interest in public affairs, 
that, as the writer of this narrative 
has heard him relate, it was the 
standing joke of one of his con- 
temporaries, that ‘ Windham would 
never know who was prime minis- 
tet.’ This disinclination to a poli- 
tical life, added to a modest diffi- 
dence in his own talents, led him 
atthe period which is now spoken 
of, to reject an offer which, by a 
youwh not more than twenty years 
of age, might have been considered 
# a splendid one ;—that of being 
named secretary to his father's 
Ry Lord Townshend, who had 

appointed Lord-lieutenant of 
inland. 


“After four years residence, he left 
110.1771, He always retain- 

td feelings of gratitude towards Al- 
ma Mater, and preserved to the last 
# intimate acquaintance and cor- 
Tespondence with some of the most 
distinguished resident members. He 
tid not, however, take his master’s 
he till 1783. That of doctor of 
- Was conferred on him in 1793, 
the installation of the Duke of 
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Portland. It is related that on this 
occasion, almost the whole assem- 
bly rose from their seats, when he 
entered the theatre, and received 
him with acclamations of applause. 
Nor was his memory forgotten at 
the late installation of Lord Gren- 
ville; for in the recitations made 
on that occasion, due honours were 
paid to the genius, taste, and ac- 
quirements of which the public had 
recently been @eprived. 

** After leaving Oxford, he passed 
some time on the continent, In 
1773, a voyage of discovery towards 
the north-pole having been pro- 
jected and placed under the com- 
mand of the late Lord Mulgrave 
(then Commodore Phipps), Mr. 
Windham, with his characteristic 
ardour, joined as a passenger in the 
expedition. ‘To his great mortifica- 
tion, however, a continued sea-sick- 
ness of an unusually severe and de- 
bilitating kind, rendered it neces- 
sary for him to be landed on the 
coast of Norway. Here, accompa- 
nied by a faithful servant now liv- 
ing, who had attended him from his 
childhood, he passed through a se- 
ries of adventures and ‘ hair- 
breadth ‘scapes,’ in which his cou- 
rage and humanity were conspicu- 
ous. The recital of them might 
agreeably occupy a ~ considerable 
space in a work less limited in its 
nature and extent than the pre- 
sent. 

** His earliest essay as a public 
speaker was occasioned by a call 
which was made on the country, for 
a subscription in aid of government, 
to be applied towards carrying on 
the war with our American colonies. 
It was on the 28th of January 1778, 
ata meeting of gentlemen of the 
county of Norfolk, held at Nor- 
wich, that Mr. Windham gave the 
first promise of that eminence which 
he afterwards attained as an orator 
C2 and 
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and statesman. Of his speech upon 
this occasion, a report has fortu- 
nately been preserved ; and though 
it must not be compared with later 
specimens of his eloquence, it may 
be admitted to exhibit some proots 
of acuteness. dexterity, and vigour. 
As the earliest effort of a distin- 
guished orator, it is at least a curi- 
osity ; and on that account the re- 
port of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing will have a place allotted to it ia 
this work, It is copied from a pro- 
vincial paper of the times, (The 
Norfolk Chronicle,) and consider- 
ing that the talent of reporting de- 
bates Was not then a common one, 
and was certainly littie practised in 
the country, it will be thought per- 
haps not altogether ijl-executed ; 
though there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Windham's eloquence, which 
was long remembered in the coun- 
ty, suffered not a little in its way to 
the press.~ It will be sufficient 10 
this place to notice, that the part 
which he took was in opposition to 
the subscriptions, and to the war it- 
self; and that his friend and his fa- 
ther’s friend, the first Marquis 
Yownshend, who had himself pro- 
posed the measure of the subscrip- 
tion, bore in his reply, the warmest 
testimony to the abilities, know- 
ledge, eioquence, and integrity, 
of his. young antagonist. ‘Ihe re- 
sult of the meeting was, that those 
who remained unconvinced by Mr. 


Windham’'s arguments, entered into. 


the proposed subscription; while 
those who had opposed the measure 
withdrew to another inn, where 
they framed a strong protest against 
its principle and object. 

** Some time berore the event 
which has been last noticed, he had 
entered himself as an officer in the 
western battalion of Norfolk mili- 
tia. In this character, he proved 
that he inherited the military turn 


and talents of his father, to whom 
the very corps in which he se 
had been so greatly indebted for its 
formation and discipline, When the 
militia were called out in 1778, Mr. 
Windbam held the rank of major 
and those who remember him s 
that post, bear ample testimony to 
his. zeal, expertness, and personal 
acuviity. Ona his battalion 
ordered to march from Norwich, to 
be quartered in the adjoining coun- 
ty, he shewed an instance of reso. 
lution, which, as it made consider. 
able impression in the country where 
it happened, must not be passed 
over in sileuce. The marching gui- 
nea, as it is called, was, contrary to 
Major Windhain's advice, ordered 
by the lieatenant-colonelhot to be 
paid til the corps sbould have ac. 
tually marched out of the county. 
‘Lhe men, Lowever, became clamo- 
rous for inmediate payment, and 
proceeded to open mutiny. On their 
being assembled near the castle at 
Norwich, Major Windham (in the 
absence of the lieutenant-colonel) 
ordered them to mitch; but ia 
stead of obeying this command, they 
grounded their arms, and insisted 
on the payment of their guineas. 
The order being repeated in a very 
resolute tone, some of them prt- 
pared to attend to it; when amas 
stept out of the ranks, and reprov- 
ed them for their want of firmness. 
This man Major Windham seized 
with his own hand, in order to com 
mit him a prisoner to the guard- 
house, and in this attempt, assisted 
by some of the men belonging to bis 
own company, he at length sa 
ceeded, though amidst a shower 
stones, and in defiance of the ipter- 
ruption offered by the soldiers, and 
the populace in their train, thi 
whom he was compelled to silence 
by blows. Asa rescue seen ikely 


to be attempted, the major deter- 
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mined to remain with bis prisoner 
all night. At four in the morning 
the expected attack was begun by a 
y of the militia, with fixed 
Lets On their demanding the 
soner to be given up, Major 
Windham, standing at the door, 
with his sword drawn, plainly told 
them that while he had life to de. 
fend the guard-bouse, the offender 
should not be allowed to escape. ‘Lhe 
sldiers,-encouraged by the mob, 
were now proceeding to acts of vio- 
lence, when the prisoner, stepping 
forward, requested them not to hurt 
his major, who was the best of men, 
and declared that if they released 
him, he would again surrender him- 
self into custody. This declaration 
contributed to appease the muti- 
neers, who, however, were not ef- 
fectually reduced to obedience, un- 
til the civil power had found it ne- 
cessary to interfere ; after which the 
battalion proceeded on its march to 
Southwould and Aldborough, two 
smal] towns on the Suffolk coast. 
“This intrepid conduct only serv- 
ed to increase the respect of the corps 
towards him, while they were de- 
sirous to forget the occasion which 
had called for it. By his humanity, 
as well as by his courage, he se- 
cured their esteem, having, as far 
as lay in his power, discountenanced 
corporal punishments, which were 
then more frequently inflicted in 
the army than at present. But his 
useful services as a militia officer 
were soon brought to a close. It 
ed, on a march, that impru- 
dently, and in a sort of frolic, he 
joined two brother-officers in riding 
through a deep rivulet, afier which 
they were obliged to keep on their 
Wet clotlies for many hours. The 
consequences of this adventure were 
fatal to one of the party, who died 
“on afterwards ; — another, now 
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living, is said to have saved himself 
by a timely application of brandy ; 

—while Mr. Windham was thrown 

into a fever of a most alarming kind, 

from the effects of which it is cer- 

tain that his constitution never tho- 

roughly recovered. For many days 

he kept his bed at- Bury St. Ed- 

mund’s, without any hopes being 

entertained of his recovery. At 

length, he was thought to have re- 

gained strength enough to undertake 

a tour on the continent, which was 

recommended for the re-establish- 

ment of his health. He accordingly 

employed nearly two years of his life - 
in a journey through Switzerland 

and Italy. 

‘* From this tour he returned at a 
critical moment, in September 1780. 
The parliament had just been dis- 
solved, and Sir Harbord Harbord 
(the late Lord Suffield), who had 
represented Norwich for more than 
twenty years, had been obliged to 
relinquish his hopes there, in con- 
sequence of a powerful coalition 
which his colleague Mr. Bacon (one 
of the Lords of Trade) had formed 
with Mr. Thurlow, a citizen of the 
place, anda brother of the late lord 
chancellor. But the friends of Sir 
Harbord being determined not to 
give him up tamely, invited him 
back again, and placed him in no- 
mination, jointly with Mr, Wind- 
ham, whom they supposed to be . 
then out of the kingdom, but whose 
vigorous speech against the Ameri- 
can war had made so strong an im- 
pression on them that his absence 
had not weakened bis popularity. It 
happened, singularly enough, that, 
without the Jeast knowledge of 
what had just passed in his favour, 
he arrived at Norwich, in his way 
from London to Felbrigg, just three 
days before the poll commenced. It | 
was too late, however, to secure his 
election ; 
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election ; but his colleague, Sir Har- 
bord Harbord, was returned with 
Mr. Bacon; while Mr. Windham, 
with all the disadvantages of his si- 
tuation, had the satisfaction of count- 
ing a very respectable poll, as well 
as of securing warm assurances of 
support, whenever a future occasion 
might require it. 

«© Though he did not obtain a seat 
in parliament, he lived from this 
time much in town, and connected 
himself with some of the most emi- 
nent political and literary men of 
the day. Before -he made his tour 
to the continent, he had become a 
member of the celebrated literary 
club. On his return, he cemented 
his friendships with the leading 
members of that society, and more 
particularly with its two most dis- 
tinguished ornaments, Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Burke. For the former he 
entertained sentiments of the high- 
est respect and regard, which the 
doctor appears to have returned with 
equal warmth. The high commen- 
dation with which Johnson noticed 
him, in a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, 
though it has been often repeated, 
ought not here to be omitted. “ Mr. 
Windham,” said he, “ has been 
here to see me ;—he came I think 
forty miles out of his way, and staid 
about a day and a half; perhaps I 
may make the time shorter than it 
was. Such conversation I shall not 
have again till I come back to the 
regions of literature, and there Wind- 
ham is inter stellas Luna minores.’ 
This letter was written at Dr. Tay- 
lor's house at Ashbourne. -An eu- 
logium like this, proceeding from a 
literary giant of seventy, certainly 
no professor of the art of praising, 
must be thought a valuable testimo- 
ny to the merits of a young man, 
who could hardly be said to have 
yet rendered himself eminent on the 
stage of public Jife, When Johnson 
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was on his death-bed, Mr. Wind. 
ham manifested the kindest atten. 
tion to lum, by his frequent Visits 
as well as by lending him the ser. 
vices of Causion the faithful servant 
before alluded (0), who sat Up with 
Johason the night before his death, 
The funeral w as aitended by Mr. 
Windh m, whom his deceased 
fricud hed remembered in a endicil 
to his will, by the bequest of a book 
selected trom his library. 

“Oi Mr. Burke, it is needless to 
say, that, during a long-tried triend. 
ship, political and p rsonal, he found 
in Mr. Windham a faith/ui assoc. 
ate, and warm admirer, ‘1 heir opi. 
nions seldom differed; but on a 
highly important occasion, hereafter 
to be noticed, upon which they did 
difter, such was Mr. Windham’s de 
ference to the wisdom and experi- 
ence of his friend, that he surren- 
dered bis judgment to Mr, Burke's, 
From his connection with this emi- 
nent man, and with his old school- 
fellow Mr. Fox, he now became, 
though out of parliament, a sort of 
member of the party then in oppo- 
sition, or rather of that branch of it 
of which the Marquis of Roching- 
ham was considered as the leader. 
In this character, he was strongly 
solicited to become a candidate for 
Westminster, whenever a vacancy 
should take place. The proposal 
was at first rather agreeable to him, 
but as his opinions on the then po 
pular question of parliamentary 
form widely differed from those of 
his intended constituents, he seems 
to have gladly availed himself of a0 
opportunity of declining the prof- 
fered honour. His own account of 
this transaction will be found in the 
following letter, which be addr 2 
toa gentleman in Norwich (the late 
E. Norgate, Esq.), who was @ 3 
Jaut promoter of bis interests 12‘ 


latter city: ° ' « Queen 








«© Queen Anne Street, 
5th June 1782. 


« Dear Sir, 
« You have — no doubt, 
e papers, as well as froma 
eg rob of mine sent to Nor- 
wich, a general account of my trans- 
actions, with respect to becoming a 
candidate for Westminster. In the 
whole business, from the first men- 
tion of it soon after the general 
ection, to the present occasion, I 
had remained nearly passive; not 
thinking « seat for Westminster an 
offer to be declined, if attainable 
upon easy terms, nor considering it 
as an object to be pursued through 
the medium of much difficulty or 
expense, This intention of leaving 
matters to their own operation. pro- 
duced at first by the considerations 
shove mentioned, was confirmed 
afierwards by »noiher feeling, when, 
by the management of some parti- 
cular persons, a reselution was car- 
tied at one of the genera] mectings 
for putting op Mr. Pitt, in case ot a 
vacancy. After that, propriety re- 
quired that a renewal of our corre- 
spondence should come as a formal 
invitation from them ; and partly in 
that form it was about to come, that 
is, as » resolution uf (he Westminster 
commtiee, without any sort of ap- 
plication from me; when, upon 
inquiry into the general sentiments 
of the people on the question ot par- 
liamentary reform, by which, though 
my election coold not have been 
prevented, my s‘tuation, upon the 
whole, would have been rendered 
Uopeasant ; and trom the reflection 
that, on a vacancy happening in the 
Meanwhile at Norwich, a person 
might be chosen who could not 
afterwards be set aside, I determined 
Hot to wait till a resolution of the 
committee might make refusal more 
difficult, but to forestall their de- 
lions, by a letter declining the 
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honour that might be intended me, 
The reasons assigned in my letter 
were, the difference of opinion that 
prevailed in some of the independent 
interest with respect to myself, de- 
stroying that unanimity of choice, 
without which 1 should not be am- 
bitious of a seat at Westminster ; 
and my disagreement, signified io 
pretty explicit terms, with many of 
the opinions that seemed then to be 
popular. I should flatter myself, 
that no part of this transaction can 
have prejudiced my interest at Nor- 
wich, and that the conclusion ought 
rather to have promoted it. 
‘«T beg to be remembered to all 
friends ; and | am, dear Sir, ~ 
‘* Your obedient and faithful 
Servant, 
W. WinDmam,” 


“‘ At the date of the preceding 
letter, Mr. Windham’s friends had 
just’ attained «office, upon the re- 
signation of Lord North and the 
cabinet which had conducted the © 
American war. The marquis of 
Rockingham was placed at the head 
of the new aministration, but his 
death, which took place on the 
ist July, 1782, and the elevation of 
Lord Shelburne to the vacant post, 
induced Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, 
with the rest of the Rockingham 
party, to resign their situations, 
Mr. Windham’s opinion wasstrongly 
in favour of this course, as appears 
by a letter, also addressed to Mr. 
Norgate, from which the following 
is an extract ; 

** Queen Anne Street, 
4th July 1782. 

‘© You feel no doubt at Norwich, 
as at every other place, a share of 
the general consternation into which 
all good men are thrown by the 
death of Lord Rockingham. There 
could be no time in which the loss 
of such a character as his, must not 

* have 
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have been severely felt ; but now it 
falls with a weight that crushes. 
The very existence of that interest 


which has maintained the cause of 


the country since the revolution, is 
in danger of terminating in his per- 
son, The only hope and endeavour 
must be, in my humble opinion, to 
keep the troops together, by with- 
drawing them from action for a 
time, and leaving the enemy to pur- 
sue his operations, till they can have 
recovered their spirits, and retrieved 
their losses, sufficiently to make a 
new attack. Some of the most con- 
siderable amongst them are strongly 
of that opinion, and urge the im- 
mediate resignation of their places, 
if Lord Shelburne is to be at the 
head of affairs. Others are of opi- 
nion that they should still continue 
in, in order to complete the good 
they have begun, and not quit the 
public service till his conduct shall 
have driven them from it. The 
advocates for cither opinion are 
actuated by perfectly honest motives, 
I am, for my own part, clearly for 
the sentiments of the former, and 
think there can be neither credit 
nor safety to themselves, nor conse- 
quently final advantage to the coun- 
iry, in their continuing in office, 
The danger of continuing is, that 
they will miss an opportunity of 
breaking off with credit and effeet, 
and never find another.’ 

** By the famous coalition of Mr. 
Fox and his friends with Lord North 
and the remains of the former 
ministry, Lord Shelburne, after 
effecting a general peace, was driven 
from his post in April 1783. _ Under 
the new ministry, of which the 
duke of Portland was the nominal 
head, Mr. Windham accepted the 
office of chief secretary to the earl 
of Northington, then appointed lord 
lieutenantof Ireland. An anecdote, 
which has been often repcated, is 
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connected with his acceptance of 
this appointment. On his expressi 
to his friend Dr. Johnson some 
doubts whether he could bring him. 
self to practise the arts which might 
be thought necessary in his pew 
situation, the doctor bumourously 
replied, ‘ Don’t be afraid, sir ; you 
will soon make a very pretty rascal,’ 
It appears, however, that Mr, 
Windhbam's doubts were not jj 
_founded. He yielded up his se 
cretaryship to Mr. Pelham (now 
earl of Chichester) in August 1783, 
about four months after his appott- 
ment; and his resignation is ascribed, 
in a Jate publication, to a certain 
distribution of patronage by the 
viceroy, in favour of the old court 
party, which had given a just offence 
to Lord Charlemont and his friends, 
who had been the best supporters 
of the whigs of the mother-country 
before they came into office. The 
writer alluded to relates, that ‘ Mr. 
Windham, who had served as a 
bond of union, on the viceroy’s first 
coming to Ireland, between bim and 
Lord Charlemont, now wisely pre- 
ferred the county of Norfolk to the 
Phoenix Park near Dublin, and re- 
tired from bis situation. Lord Char- 
lemont had long known and esteem 
ed him as an accomplished, amiable 
man, This secession added much 
to his (Lord C.’s) chagrin, as might 
reasonably be expected.’ In a letter, 
dated Dublin, 26th August, 1782, 
which at the time found its way 
anonymously into’a newspaper, but 
which is believed to have been 
written by a gentleman who 
good means of knowing the facts 
connected with this resignation, it 
is stated to have been occasioned by 
a want of ‘due requisites in Mr. 
Windham to become a supple and 
venal courtier.’ ‘ Some assert, this 
writer adds, ‘ that his resignatioa 


was chiefly owing to a coolness bee 
. tween 
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him and acertain great per- 
sonage (the lord lieutenant ).— Mr, 
Windham is a man of deep science, 
and of great penetration and abili- 
ties ;—the great personage likes a 
hottle—(u penetrate a cork— 
and has strong abilities of bearing 
winé. The one was an enemy to 
thinking ;—the otaer to drinking, 
and so they parted.’ ~ 
« The same writer adds an anec- 
dete which ought not to be omitted. 
Jt-is given in these words: ‘ The 
following circumstance respecting 
Mr. Windham is an absolute tact, 
ant shews more and more the loss 
this country (Ireland) has expe- 
rienced by his resignatton. A few 
days previous to bis leaving Ireland, 
a gentleman from England waited 
on him with a strong letter of re- 
commendation from Mr. Burke, re- 
questing Mr. Windham would em- 
brace an opportunity of presenting 
him with some litde preferment 
that might fall in the gift of govern- 
ment. Mr. Windham assured the 
gentleman he should be happy to 
present a person so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. Burke with a much 
greater piece of preferment than 
that requested; but that it was his 
fixed determination, should he re- 
main in the secretaryship (of which 
be had some doubts), to give every 
place in his power to Irishmen ; as 
he had long been persuaded that the 
batives had the best right to the 
bread of their own land.’ What- 
ever may have been the cause of this 
fesignation, which has, by other 
accounts, been attributed to ill 
health, it appears that on this, and 
o a former occasion, when he 
Visited his friend, Lord Townshend, 
doring bis vice-royalty, he was long 
enough in Ireland to form many 
valuable friendships, which lasted 
till his death. 


“On the downfall of the coalition 
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ministry, occasioned by Mr. Fox's 
fanous bill tor new modelling the 
government of India, a new cabinet 
was appointed at the close of 1783, 
with Mr. Pitt presiding at the trea. 
sury. But the ex-ministefs still re- 
taining a considerable majority in 
the house of commons, it was found 
necessary to dissolve the parliament 
in March 1784. On this occasion, 
Mr. Windham claimed the promises 
of his friends at Norwich, but soon 
found that Mr. Fox and his party 
had lost much of their popularity in 
that city, as wel} as in most other 
parts of the kingdom; particularly 
amongst the dissenters, by whom 
they had before been warmly sup- 
ported. ‘The question too of parlia- 
mentary reform, which had already 
stood in his way at Westminster, 
was become a highly popular one 
amongst his Norwich friends, Still 
he was notto be dismayed. On the 
contrary, his intrepidity rose with 
the difficulties which threatened 
him ; tor, besides avowing at a pub- 
lic meeting his dislike to the pre- 
vailing doctrines of reform, he pub- 
lished a very manly address to the 
electors, in which he spurned the 
popularity to be acquired by a servile 
accommodation to changes of public 
opinion, and declared that he should, 
on all occasions, make bis own dis- 
passronate judgment the sole and 
fixed rule of bis conduct. Dan- 
gerous as it must at first have ap- 
peared, the boldness of this address 
(which gave a just presage of his 
future political course) met with a 
generous reward from those who 
could not approve of his public con- 
nexions; and he had, on the result 
of the election, the satistaction of 
being returned by a majority ofsixty- 
four over his antagonist, the Jate 
honourable Heary Hobart. In this 
coutest, his success was remarkable, 
for in almost every other popular 
election, 
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election, the coalition party were 
totally defeated. In the county of 
Norfolk, Mr. Windham warmly ex- 
erted himself in the cause of his 
friend Mr. Coke; but that geotle- 
man, notwithstanding the great in- 
fluence be derived from his large 
property, and many estimable qua- 
lities, was driven from the field by 
the same cry which, in other places, 
proved fatal to Lord John Caven- 
dish, General. Conway, Mr. Byng, 
and many other friends of Mr. Fox, 
who, by a humourous allusion to 
the book of that titie, gained the 
appellation of * Fox's Martyrs.’ 

** There certainly was no part of 
Mr. Windham's political course that 
he reviewed with more satisfaction 
than this early stage of it. The 
writer of this narrative has frequent- 
ly heard him, in the latter period 
of his life, deplore in strong terms 
the system which began and finally 
prevailed in this contest between 
the crown and the commons ;—a 
system which be always considered 
as ruinous to the best interests of 
the country. The ministers, how- 
ever, were completely triumphant ; 
their majorities in both houses were 
large and decisive ; and the oppo- 
sition, strong as they continued to 
be in talents, were so reduced in 
numbers, as to be no longer formi- 
dable in any other way than by oc- 
casionally putting the ministers to 
the necessity of defending them- 
selves by argument, P 

“* Mr Windham made his first 
speech in parliament on the Oth of 
February :785, early in the second 
session after his election. The ques- 
tion which occasioned this trial of 
his powers, was the celebrated one 
of the Westminster scrutiny. It will 
be necessary to recollect, that Mr. 
Fox had been successful on the poll 
for that city by a majority of more 
than two hundred votes, but Sir 
Cecil Wray bad demanded a scruti- 
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ny, which the high bailiff had 

ceeded upon, and in the mean time 
at his own discretion, had delayea 
making his return to the writ. A- 
gainst this measure, Mr, Fox (who 
had been returned for another place) 
had in vain called for the censure 
of the house, in the preceding ses. 
sion. ‘The scrutiny slowly proceed. 
ed, and the return was stili with. 


‘held. At the commencement of the 


second session, the assessors who 
had been appointed by the high 
bailiff were examined at the bar of 
the house concerning the delay ; and 
it was in the support of a motion, 
grounded upon this examination, 
and calling upon the bailiff for an 
immediate return, that Mr. Wind- 
ham made the speech which is here 
alluded to. He rose immediately 
after Mr. Pitt had spoken on the 
other side, and he was followed by 
Mr. Fox, who congratulated the 
house ‘ on the accession of the abi- 
lities which they bad witnessed.’ 
The scanty repoit, however, which 
has been preserved ‘of this speech, 
will certainly disappoint the reader ; 
nor was it till late in Mr. Wind- 
ham’s parliamentary career, that his 
peculiar style of eloquence was suf- 
ficiently understood or attended to 
by those who furnished the public 
with the substance of the ‘debates. 
The motion for requiring the return 
was lost, and the high bailiff re- 
ceived the sanction of the hoose for 
proceeding in the scrutiny, though 
with an intimation that it ought to 
be prosecuted with more expedi- 
tion. It was not til] some time al- 
terwards that, upon a contrary vole 
of the house of commons, the scrur 
tiny was abandoned, and Mr. Fox 
returned duly elected. He subse- 
guently, in a court ol law, Teco 
covered 2,000]. damages from the 
high bailiff, for the loss he had sat 


tained by the scrutiny. pe 
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. and must lose no time, as Mr. 
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' [From the same.] 


«© Beaconsfield, 
Dec. 18, 1809. 
« ¥ have been here for some days, 
and have just been joined by 
Mrs. Windham, who left London to 
day. We are on our way to Bristol, 





’ 
who is here, insists on my being in 
London during the second week of 
next month. I shall come very re- 
juctantly, having during this recess 
indulged myself so much in other 
pursuits, and contracted, by one 
means or another, so strong a dis- 
like to the politics of the times, that 
lam by no means in a frame of 
mind favourable for the commence- 
ment of a parliamentary session. 
The air of the country, however, 
will do something, if not to dispose 
me more to business, at least to ren- 
der me more capable of it. One of 
the events that tend to create a 
great impatience of all public con- 
cerns, is this disgraceful and mis- 
chievous triumph of the O. P’s, and 
the humiliating submission of the 
managers. Their conduct is quite 
unaccountable, unless they have 
secret information that the juries 
at the sessions would follow the ex- 
ample of Mr. Clifford’s jury ; and 
even then the sacrifice of Brandon 
is something so scandalous, that no 
consideration ef interest can excuse 
it. | am the more alive, I suppose, 
to this defeat of the managers, be- 
cause I see it as a rehearsal of 
what is meant for higher perform- 
ers ; the managers being the govern- 
ment; the new prices, the taxes ; 
Brandon nyself perhaps ; and the 

. O.P/sexactly the same description 


of persons as at present. There is 
one difference I hope ;—that I shal! 
never come on like poor Brandon 
with an apology. In all other re- 
spects, it seems to me to present 
but too sure a presage of the fate 
of the country, contemptible as the 
thing is in itself, 
Believe me yours, 
very faithfully, 
W. WinDHAM.’ 


*¢ This was one of the Jast letters 
which I received from him. He 
returned to town soon after Christ- 
mas, and at the commencement of 
the session of 1810 was at his post. 
He took an early occasion to express 
in very strong terms his disappro- 
bation of the object and conduct of 
the expedition to the Scheldt. The 
vote for an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject of that armament, ought, he 
contended, to be ‘ carried by ace 
clamation ;* the Brilish army he 
described as having been ‘ marched 
to its grave;—to be extinguished 
amidst the pestilential air of Wal- 
cheren ;—to go out like a candle in 
avault.” But the battle of Tala- 
vera, on the other hand, called 
from him a warm panegyric, both 
on the skill of Lord Wellington, 
and the gallantry of the troops. In 
this speech, which did honour to 
his feelings as an Englishman, 
dated the military renown of our 
later days from our achievements 
in Egypt;—-the battle of Maida 
confirmed it ;—and those of Vi- 
meira, Corunna, and Talavera, he 
declared he would not exchange 
for a ‘ whole archipelago of sugar- 
islands.’ 



























































islands.’ This decided preference of 
national glory to mere acquisition of 
wealth or territory, may be consi- 
dered as the key-stone which sup- 
perted the whole fabric of his poli- 
tical opinions. 

‘« The part which he took on a 
subsequent question exposed him to 
much temporary unpopularity. In 
the prosecution of the inquiry which 
the house of commons instituted on 
the subject of the Scheldt expedition, 
Mr. Yorke thought it necessary to 
move daily the standing order for 
excluding strangers. ‘This measure 
was reprobated by Mr. Sheridan, 
who proposed that the standing or- 
der should be referred to a com- 
mittee of privileges. Mr, Windham, 
who had always professed to dislike 
the custom of reporting debates in 
the newspapers, not only warmly 
opposed Mr. Sheridan's motion, but 
used some expressions by which the 
reporters in the gallery consider- 
ed themselves to be personally 
calumniated. Their resentment, 
as might be expected, broke 
forth in daily attacks on him 
in the public prints; and they soon 
came to a formal agreement that 
his speeches should no longer be re- 

rted. For these marks of ven- 
geance, Mr. Windham had fully pre- 
pared himself, and he imputed no 
blame to tliose who inflicted them. 
To the honour of the conductors of 
the daily press, it should be remem- 
bered that afew months afterwards, 
they buried their resentments in the 
grave of their illustrious adversary, 
and joined with the public voice in 
Jamenting the loss of his talents 
and virtues. 

** By the temporary exclusion 
of Mr, Windham's speeches from 
the newspapers, some valuable ones 
have been wholly lost, while of 
others there have been preserved 
only a few slight and unsatisfactory 
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fragments. Only one, and that s 
very short one, remains entire 
namely, his eulogium oo the cha. 
racter and conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of England. From that 
body (whose claims, it will be re. 
membered, received his warm sup- 
port in 1790) he now presented two 
petitions, praying, in loyal and re. 
spectful language, for the removal 
of the pains and disabilities to which 
they were liable by law, on account 
of their religious principles. Mr, 
Windham’s speech on this occasion 
was preserved by Mr. Butler of 
Lincoln's Inn, in a late valuable 
publication, and has been obligingly 
communicated by him to the author 
of this narrative. 

*¢ Another speech, which he made 
in support of Lord Porchester’s mo- 
tion, censuring the expedition a 
gainst the Scheldt, is represented by 
those who heard it, to have heen 
one of the most eloquent ever deli- 
vered in parliament. It arrested and 
fully recompensed the attention of 
the house for nearly two hours, He 
was urged by some of his friends to 
prepare it for publication in the 
form 6f a pamphlet, but his answer 
was, that as the subject was tempo- 
rary, so was the speech, and he 
felt no anxiety to preserve it. A 
short and imperfect report of it 
was given some time afterwards in 
one of the newspapers, aod will be 
found in the ensuing collection. On 
the result of the inquiry, the mins- 
ters were successful by a majority of 
forty votes. 

« In the proceedings of the house 
of commons against Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, for a breach of their privileges, 
Mr. Windham stood forward 1! 
maintaining what he conceived to 
be the rights of parliament, and 
concurred in the vote which was 
finally agreed upon, for committing 


Sir Francis a prisoner to the ba 











His speech on this occasion is said 
to have been a highly animated 
one, but no part of it has been pre- 
a, he practice.of mutilating the 
printed reports of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings continued bat for little 
more than two months ; after which 
Mr. Windham's speeches were again 
suffered to appear, as well as Mr. 
Tierney's, which had shared in the 
roscription made by the reporters. 
On the Ist of May 1810, we find 
Mr. Windham opposing the second 
reading of a bill which had been 
brought in by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
as part of his plan tor reducing the 
number of capital punishments. This 
Mr. Windham considered as a mea- 
sure of dangerous innovation, and 
in resisting it, he took occasion to 
avow his belief that the mischieveus 
effects ot the French Revolution had 
not yet ceased, That revolution, he 
said, had still an existence.—* it 
was above us, and beneath us ;—it 
was without us and within us ;—it 
was every where round about us.’ 
Thebill was lost bya majority of two. 

‘ He spoke tor the last time in 
the house of commons, on the }!th 
of May 1810. The ques:ion before 
the house was, the course which it 
would be expedient to take in re- 
lation to the actions which had 


_ been brought against the speaker 


and the serjeant at arms by Sir 
Francis Burdett. Mr.Windham, as 
it will be readily conceived, asserted 
the dignity of parliament, and the 
sacredness of its privileges. 

“A painful narrative remains to 
be related. The calamitous event 
which caused Mr. Windham’s last 
illness took place a few months pre- 
vious to the period down to which 
the circumstances of his political 
life have just been’carried. It was 
about midnight on the sth of duly 
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1800, that in walking home from 
an evening party, he observed a 
house in Conduit-street to be on 
fire. He hastened to the spot, to 
render his assistance, avd found that 
the house in flames was so near to 
that of bis friend, the Honourable 
Frederick North, as to threaten its 
destruction. Knowing that Mr, 
North (who was then on a voyage 
inthe Mediterranean) possessed a 
most valuable library, Mr. Wind- 
ham determined, with the assist- 
ance of some persons belonging to 
a volunteer corps, whom he selected 
from the crowd, to make an effort 
for the preservation of it. After 
four hours labour, four-fifths of the 
books were saved. He did not quit 
the house till the flames, which 
finally consumed it, had spread so 
extensively as to render his further 
exertions highly dangerous. During 
the time that he was employed in 
this arduous undertaking, it hap- 
pened most unfortunately, that, by 
a fall, he received a blow on the 
hip, but not of so painful a nature 
as to occasion any relaxation of his 
efforts. The next day the author of 
this narrative called on him, and 
found him complaining, not of the 
hurt he had received, but of a cold 
which was the consequence of his 
exposure to the weather, the night 
having been very rainy. He seemed 
to enjoy the whimsical association 
in the newspapers of ‘ Mr, Wind- 
bam and the volunteers,’ but la- 
mented that two of the persons 
who had assisted him had received 
considerable injury. To those un- 
fortunate persons (one of whom 
afterwards died) he shewed the 
most kind and unremitting atten- 
tious. His cold continued to be 
very troublesome to him for some 
time, but from the blow on his hip, 
he, for many months, appeared to 
suffer 













suffer no inconvenience whatever, 
thoughit occasioned a tumour which, 
in + follewing spring, had in- 
creased to a considerable size, 

“In May 1810, Mr. Windham 
found it necessary to give his s¢rious 
attention to the tumour whicb had 
been thus collected. Mr. Cline 
(whem he had consulted upon it 
two months before) gave it as his 
opinion, that, in order to prevent 
dangerous consequences, an imme- 
diate eperation was necessary ;—and 
his advice was confirmed by that of 
four out of six eminent surgeons 
whom Mr. Windham separately 
consulted. The two who thought 
that an operation was not required 
were, Mr. Wilson, the anatomical 
lecturer, and Mr Phillips, of Pall- 
Mall. Dr. Blane (Mr. Windbam’s 
own physician) and Dr. Baillie co- 
incided in opinion with the majority 
of the surgeons, so that, in fact, 
seven out of nine professional men 
recommended the operation. It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Windham, whese courage was 
on all occasions remarkable, should 
have determined on submitting at 
once to the dangers of the knife, 
rather than linger on in doubt and 
apprehension. 

‘“* Before his decision was acted 
upon, he took pains to inform him- 
self concerning some cases of persons 
who had died under operations or 
from the etlects of them; and he 
requeised this writer to make a 
particular inquiry respecting an in- 
stance supposed to be of the latter 
kind, which had recently ocurred 
in Nurfolk. He communicated bis 
intention to very few: persons, be- 
sides the professional men whom he 
had consulted; and the deepest 
anxiety with which he seemed to 
be impressed, was that of sparing 
Mrs. Windham the terrors which a 
knowledge of the event could not 
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fail to excite in a mind o 
dinary sensibility and et 
He conveyed her to Beaconstield 
on 3 visit to her friend Mrs. Burke, 
with whom he left her, on a plea of 
business, and arrived in town on 
Friday the tIth of May. On the 
following Sunday, he attended at 
the Charter-house, and received the 
sacrament, which was administered 
to him privately by the reverend 
Dr. Fisher, the master of that in. 
stitution, with whom he had been 
intiniately acquainted from his youth, 
The remaining days before the op- 
eration was to take place he em- 
ployed in arranging papers, in mak- 
ing a codicil to his will, and in 
writing many letters, some of which 
were addressed to his nearest re- 
latives, to be opened in case the 
event should prove fatal to him. 
The following letter has been ob- 
ligingly communicated to the author 
by Colonel Harvey, of Catton, in 
Norfolk, to whom Mr. Windham 
addressed it the day before he under- 
went the operation. It contains an 
allusion, as the reader will perceive, 
to the question of parliamentary re- 
form, which was: intended to be 
brought forward in the house of 
comnzons in the course of a few 
days. ' 
¢ Pall Mall, 
May 16, 1810. 
‘« Dear Sir, 

«* |] would very gladly attend the 
business which you mention, and 
with every disposition to find the 
merits such as you describe, but I 
am afraid I must to-morrow go 
through an operation which will 
disable me from attendance in the 
house till long after the business in 
question will be decided, as well as 
others which, without disparagement 
to yours, 1 should have been still 
more anxious to attend to. If our 
reformers carry their madness m0 
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now or in any subsequent year, 
there is an end, be assured, of the 
ijity of this constitution, and we 
shall fall from confusion to confusion 
till we are either sunk into com- 
plete revolutionary anarchy, or are 
settled under Buonaparté. We shall 
y enjoy the blessings of both ; 
and after the taste of the former, 
namely of republican and revolu- 
tionary anarchy, or government as 
they will call it, there are many 
who will think even a government 
like Buonaparté’s a blessing. 

“ These are my first sentiments ; 
—I may also say my last and dying 
sentiments, for though the operation 
itself which I am about to submit 
to, is not a dangerous one, there 
cannot be so great pain as must I 
fear be gone through, without some 

er, It is, as far as I should 
cllect, something of the same sort 
as that which poor John Gurney 
underwent and fell a victim to. 

“{ had thought at one time to 
defer it till { might have entered my 
last protest against strch madness, 
and have tried what I could do to 
satisfy men’s winds that it was 
madness. But I found so long a 
delay could not be incurred; so I 
must only hope the best for the 
country and for myself, 

Yours, dear Sir, 
with great truth, &c.° &c. 
W. Wisonam.” 


“On Tharsday, the 17th of May 
1810,.the operation was performed 
by Mr. Lynn, in the presence of 
Dr. Blane, Mr. Home, and Mr. 
Pilliner, Mr. Windham’s apothecary. 

tumour was skilfully extracted, 
but having been very deeply seated, 
and attached to the ligaments of the 

) joint, the operation was neces- 
warily painful. Mr. Windham, 
however, bore the pain with the 
Beatest resolution; and during a 
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pause, occasioned by a consultation 
upon tbe necessity of making a 
further incision, he even joked with 
his perilous situation. The tumour 
proved to be schirrous, of the shape 
of a turkey'’s egg, but even larger. 
The successful performance of the 
operation was immediately an- 
nounced to Mr. Windham’s intimate 
friends by Mr. Edmund Byng (Mrs, 
Windham's nephew), of whose 
friendly offices he had taken the 
precaution to avail himself. Mrs. 
Windham, according to an arrange- 
ment which he had previously made, 
returned to town the next morning, 
and was informed of what had taken 
place. For a few dafs, appearances 
were not unfavourable, though the 
wound did not heal with what is 
called the first intention, and though 
Mr. Windham suffered greatly from 
restlessness and an irritable state of 
the nerves, But the hopes even of 
his most sanguine friends, soon be- 
gan to give way. A symptoinatic 
fever came on, and upon the ninth 
day he was pronounced to be in 
great danger. On the following day 
the symptoms were judged to be 
less unfavourable, but others of an 
alarming kind soon succeeded, and 
the medical attendants (to whom 
were now.added Dr. Baillie and Sir 
Heury Halford) no longer enter- 
tained hopes of his recovery. From 
this time, the fever abated, the pulse 
became firmer and better, and the 
patient even began to take and enjoy 
nourishment; yet in spite of these 
otherwise flattering circumstances, 
the state of the wound, which had 
never suppurated, aod the total 
inability of nature to make any 
effort towards relicving it, were 
ymptoms that excited no feelings 
but those of despair. Mr. Wind- 
ham himself considered his case to 
be hopeless very soon after the per- 


formance of the operation, and 
: when 




















































when, at a later period, the attend- 
ing surgeon, availing himself of 
some favourable circumstances, en- 
deavoured to impress him with a 
less gloomy opinion, he said, * Mr. 
Lynn, you fight the battle well, but 
all won't do.’ Hle perfectly well 
knew the feeblenessgof bis own con- 
stitution. Though he had possessed 
great muscular strength, and had 
lived a life of temperance and 
activity, he had never overcome the 
internal debility left by the fever 
which had attacked him at the age 
of twenty-eight. The complaint 
too, affecting his hip, which he had 
laboured under in the autumn of 
1808, has been supposed to be ma- 
terially connected with that from 
which he was now suffering. So 
slight a contusion as that which he 
bad received, could not have caused 
such disastrous effects, had it not 
met with a frame and constitution 
previously disposed to produce them. 

** While he lay in this hopeless 
condition, nothing could exceed the 
concen which was expressed by 
almost all classes of the inhabitants 
of London ; nor was this sentiment 
narrowed by party feelings, for every 
man who spoke of him seemed to 
be his friend. From the com- 
mencement of his iliness, the num- 
ber of anxious inquirers who had 
thronged the door to obtain a sight 
of the daily reports of the physicians, 
would almost be thought incredible. 
The watchful solicitude of his pro- 
fessional attendants ought not to 
pass unnoticed; and in mentioning 
the unceasing anxiety of personal 
friends, it would be unpardonable 
to omit the names of Lord Fitz- 
william and Mr, Elliot. The latter 
was the kind and soothing com- 
panion of the sick chamber. It is 
gratifying to add, that, among those 
who shared in these feelings, was 
his majesty, who took every oppor- 
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tunity of making inquiries of the 
physicians concerning the pr 

of Mr. ‘Windham’s illness pro- 
nouncing him (as he bad done Ona 
former occasion) to be a ‘ real patriot 
and a truly honest man.’ 

“On the 26th of May, notwith. 
standing bis debility, Mr, Windham 
was able to maintain a long cop. 
ference with his nephew, Mr. Robert 
Lukin, during which he expressed 
himself on many topics with his 
usual felicity and spirit. Upon this 
occasion he pointed out to Mr. 
Lukin his mathematical manuscripts, 
explained generally the nature and 
object of them, and expressed his 
wish that they might be carefully 
examined, with a view to ascertain 
whether some parts of them might 
not be found worth preserving. 

“Qn Sunday, the 3d of June, 
his dissolution appeared to be fast 
approaching. It was on the evening 
of that day that the physicians and 
surgeons assembled in his chamber 
for the last time. Soon after they 
had left it,:I had an afilicting op- 
portunity of witnessing his dying 
condition, in which, however, none 
of the terrors and few even of the 
milder signs of death were visible. 
Though his articulation was a little 
impertect, his voice was not deticient 
in strength; and though his coun- 
tenance was slightly altered, it re- 


- tained much of its peculiar anims- 


tion. He was evidently free from 
pain, and cheered by feelings ot 
tranquil resignation. During about 
twenty minutes, he spoke many 
times, not without vivacity, and 
when I was about to leave the 
chamber, he pressed my hand with 
a degree of firmness which seem 

at variance with the intimatioa 
which he too plainly meant to cone 
vey to me—that I should see him 
no more. It was about half past 


ten o'clock when I lef. him, and 
after 


- 
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after that time he is represented as friend, G. J. Cholmondeley esq., 
having spoken but little. Being with further remainderg to the earl 
by Mr. Lynn, in a favourable of Egremont and other distant re- 
situation tor sleep, he said, ‘1 thank lations. ‘The executors named in 
, this is the last trouble 1 shall the will were, the honourable: H. 
give you. It is added, that he then Legge and William Palmer, esq. 
fell into a doze, of stupor, and ex- * The loss which the country had . 
: ‘red Without pain or emotion the sustained in Mr, Windham, was 
. next morning (Monday, June the impressively noticed in both houses 
. 4th) at about twenty-five minutes of parliament. . On the Oth of June, 
. eleven. in the house of lords, Earl Grey 
: Some apology, perhaps, is ne- pronounced an eulogium on_ his 
“ ry for the minuteness with deceased friend's character, in a 
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‘ which the above circumstances have manuer which reflected the greatest - 
. been detailed. It may be confi- honour on his feelings. And on the 
3 dently hoped, however, that those following day, Lord Milton (for 
: who krew and loved Mr. Wind- whom Mr. Windham had a high 
: ham’s character, will not think it regard) distinguished himself in the 
y uninteresting in the hours of sickness other house, by an eloquent and 
° and of death. That he died as affectionate delineation of those pub- 
every good man and sincere christian lic and private virtues which Mr. 
, might wish to die, is a fact that Windham so eminently possessed, 
¢ may furnish grateful and useful re- and to which also Mr. Canning 
g flections to all. — , bore a generous and powerful testi- 
4 “He had just completed the mony. 
. sixtieth year of his age. By his ‘* His funeral was directed by his 
will, which was made some years will to be private, and without 
J before his death, and by two codicils ostentation. Accordingly, his re- 
, which he had recently added to it, mains were attended into Norfolk 
Me he gave to Mrs. Windham, for her - by no other friends than Mr. Robert 
“ life, his whole real estate, including Lukin, his nephew, (Captain Lukin 
* a yenerable mansion, with an ex- being at sea,) Mr. Edmund Byng, 
le tensive and finely-situated park at nephew to Mrs, Windham, and Mr. 
nt Felbrigg, besides a considerable pro- Budd, who was Mr. Windham’s 
* perty in that neighbourhood, and at solicitor and land agent. They 
% Sudbury, on the borders of Suffolk were joined at Norwich by Mr. 
" and Essex. At Mrs. Windham’s Hudson and Captain Browne. At 
= decease, he directed that his pro- that city, where the corpse rested 
of perty, charged with some temporary for one night, a general feeling of 
ut Provisions in favour of ether re- regret was strongly excited, and 
- lations, should devolve on Captain the procession was accompanied 
od William Lukin, of the royal mavy, through the streets the next morning 
he the eldest son of the dean of Wells, by a very numerous train of spec- 
th Mr, Windham’s half brother. On tators. On its way to Felbrigg, it 
ed his acfession to the estates, Captain was joined by the tenamiry (vot one 
is] « Lakin is to assume the name and of whom was absent) and by other 
ne “ms of Windham; and in failure respectable persons in the neigh- 
m his Male issue, there is a ree bourhood, on horseback, amounting 
ast ae in tail in favour of Mr. in all to about ninety. The attend- 
od indhan’s early and very intimate ance of these persons, though.it did 
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not strictly accord with the directions 
of the will, could not have been re. 
fused without great unkindness. 
The corpse was at length deposited 
in the family vault at Felbrigg 
church, the funeral service being 
performed by the Reverend George 
Way. The park was thronged with 
spectators, anxious to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the memory of 
one who, though distinguished in 
the great world by his talents and 
accomplishments, was better known 
to his neighbours in the endearing 
character of a kind landlord and a 
good man. 

* Of the character of Mr. Wind- 
ham some few memorials will per- 
haps be looked for, in addition to 
those which may have been inci- 
dentally preserved in the preceding 
narrative. ‘To describe himtruly as 
he was, is a task hewever which it 
is more pleasing to undertake, than 
casy to achieve. 

“* In his ‘person he was tall and 
well proportioned. Having in his 
youth been eminently skilful in 
manly exercises, he bad thence ac- 
quired ia his deportment a happy 
union of strength and ease, of 
agility and gracefulness, which 
never forsook him. The form of 
his features were singularly inter- 
esting ; and the penetrating vivacity 
of his eye gave a faithful indication 
of the corresponding qualities of his 
mind. 

** His address and conversation 
were fascinating to all classes of 
persons ;—as well to the grave as to 
the gay—to the uninformed as to 
the learned—to the softer as to the 
sterner sex. His manners delighted 
all circles» from the royal drawing- 
room to the village-green ; though 
in all circles they were still the 
same. As the polish of his address 
Was not artificial, it was alike 


pleasing to all, No man had ever 


less pride, in its offensive 

He would repel flippancy sad enei 
gance, and would very keenly point 
his reprobation of what seemed 
mean or dishonanrable; but he 
never measured his courtesy by the 
various degrees of rank, of talents 
or of wealth, possessed by those to 
whonv he addressed himself. 

*« Of his acquirements it is need- 
less to speak much at length. That 
he was ‘a scholar, and a ripe and 
good one,’ there are abundant testi. 
monies to prove; nor did his 
classical attainments, great as they 
were universally allowed to be, 
exceed his skill in the various 
branches of mathematical science. 
That skill the public, it is hoped, 
will be enabled to appreciate at 
some future time, by the publica- 
tion of the manuscript treatises 
which are. in the hands of his 
executors. His reading latterly was 
miscellaneous and desultory; but 
what he hastily acquired, he ac- 
curately retained, and aptly applied 
in illustration of his opinions and 
arguments, ) 

‘‘ His taste, in general, in the 
fine arts, was eminently pure, de- 
licate, and discriminating. For 
music indeed he had no relish be- 
yond a simple ballad. I once heard 
him remark, that the four greatest 
men whom he had known, derived 
no pleasure from reusic. Mr. 
Burke, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Fex, and 
Mr. Pitt, were the persons whem 
he thus distinguished. 

« Upon what is generally called 
style in writing, he set but little 
value. His own practice was, 
take plaintwords, in preference © 
leasned ones ; to disregard the con- 
struction of sentences ; and to adopt 
popular idioms whenever they wou" 
aptly express his meaning. tb 2 
language he was . ~_ earns 
ee +¢ s di 
ia his politics. nil , 
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excited by modern innova- 
7 French onde and phrases ; 
and he disliked them even as terms 
of art, where English ones could be 
found to supply their places. For 
the word sortie, for instance, he 
would aniformly substitute ‘ sally.’ 
But nothing so highly offended 
him, as any careless or irreverent 
use of the name of the Creator. I 
remember that on reading a letter 
addressed to him, in which the 
words, ‘ My God !" had been made 
ase of on a light oecasion, he hasti- 
ly snatched a pen, and before he 
would finish the letter, blotted out 
the misplaced exclamation. 

« Of Mr. Windbam’'s character 
as an orator, the reader of this 
work is furnished with such ample 
means of judging for himself, that 
itis wholly unnecessary here to en- 
ter into any investigation ef it. 
Something, however, may be said 
concerning the effect of his elo- 
quence in the heuse of commons, 
and in this respect a very high au- 
thority on such a subject has pro- 
nonneed, that, “‘ if it was not the 
mest commanding that that house 
had ever heard, it was the most in- 
‘inuating, His manly figure, and 
his fuent and graceful delivery, 
were important points in his favour ; 
bat on the other hand, the want of 
t fall and sonorous voice rendered 
him sometimes difficult to be un- 
derstood in many parts of the house, 
particularly in the gallery. This 
physical defect, added to a paren- 
thetical mode of speaking, and the 
occasional subtilty of his logical dis- 
Linctions, may account for the very 
Mperfect manner in which his 
speeches were too commonly re- 
ported in the newspapers.. The re- 
porters often caught little more 
fom him than those playful allu- 
fons and) whimsical quotations 
which diverted the house, but which 
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he really used merely by way of il- 
lustration. These, however, were 
strung together in the newspapers, 
unaccompanied with the arguments 
which they were intended to illus- 
trate ;—so that a speech thus re- 
ported would frequently appear 
more like a leaf torn out of a jest 
book, than a logical and profound 
political discourse, as it probably 
was when it was delivered. Nothing 
was more foreign from Mr. Wind- 
ham’s habits, than to jest for the 
sake of jesting ;—his wit was al- 
ways subservient to his argument. 

** The reason which has rendered 
it unnecessary to give an elaborate 
description of Mr. Windham’s elo- 
quence, will equally serve to relieve 
me from a much weightier task— 
that of examining his political opi- 
nions. I will venture, however, to 
suggest, that the ruling passion 
the clue which, © once found, un- 
ravels all the rest,,—will be met 
with in the preference which |he 
gave to the honour and military re- 
nown of his country, above every 
other state of things in which a 
nation is said to be great and pros- 
perous. ‘To apply this principle to 
the whole course of his public opi- 
nions would involve a_ discussion 
much too ample for the limits of 
this work ;—but I cannot avoid re- 
marking, that his notions respect- 
ing the common people directly 
flowed from it. No man could really 
love the people more than Mr. Wind- 
ham loved them ;—he did not, it is 
true, wish hem to become states- 
men or philosophers :—he desired 
to sec them honest, active, chearful 
and contented—sensible of the 
blessings they enjoyed, and capable 
of defending them. Feeling that 


——a bold peasantry, their.country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 


he deprecated all attempts which 
D2 \were 



































































were made to deprive them of their 
accustomed sports and exercises. 
From the practice of those exer- 
cises, resulted, in his opinion, not 
only much of the personal bravery 
of Englishmen, but also that hatred 
of bloodshed and assassination, and 
that humane forbearance in victorv, 
by which the British character is 
happily distinguished from that of 
many other nations. Nothing roused 
his indiguation more than the vex- 
atious spirit of; interference with 
the holiday-enjoyments of the 
poor, which he thought some of our 
magistrates had lately shewn a 
strong desire to exercise. The sup- 
pression of a village-hop, or borse- 
race, or even a boxing-match or 
bull-bait, while the magistrate was 
quietly enjoying his own ball or 
hunting party, he thought an act of 
the most scandalous injustice and 
oppression. In short, he loved the 
British peasant, and wished to see 
him vigorous on the green, and in- 
dependent in his cottage —respected 
for his loyalty, and formidable by 
his prowess. 

«* Mr, Windham’'s political opi- 
pions have been often charged with 
inconsistency. It is not surprising 
that such a charge should proceed 
from persons who only look to the 
distinctions of whig and tory, ‘or to 
those other distinctions which, for 
yearly thirty years, have been suffi- 
ciently known and defined under 
the names of Pittite and Foxite. 
That he sometimes agreed with 
Mr. Fox, and somttimes with Mr. 
Pitt, is with such persons a decisive 
proof of inconsistency ! Those who 
will go deeper, making measures, 
vot men, their rule for deciding the 
question, will perhaps find that, 
during a long political life, hardly 
any public man has less differed 
from himself than Mr, Windham 
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has done. From the outset of me 
career to the close of it, he was the 
uniform enemy of parlicmenta 

reform. In his zeal for the stone 
ment of the ariny, his attachment 
to the crown and aristocracy, and 
his protection of the real comforts 
of the common people, he wilj be 
found to have been equally consist. 
ent. That in the course of twenty 
or thirty years, he found reason to 
change some few of bis Opinions, 
may be very true; but who has pot 
done this, even on subjects of the 
highest’ importance? It must be 
admitted that he altered his mind 
on the question of the slave trade, 
which he at first thought should be 
abolished instantaneously, though he 
afterwards wished the abolition to 
be subsequent to an attempt for 
ameliorating the condition of slave- 
ry. But instances like this will 
weigh but little against a mass of 
facts in the opposite scale. 

« In speaking of Mr. Windbam’'s 
public measures, it must not be for- 
gotten that it was on those for the 
improvement of the army that he 
relied for his reputation as a mini 
ter. He publicly declared that, ¢ like 
the eminent Italian musician, who 
bad a-piece of music inscribed oo 
his tomb, or the Dutch mathema- 
tician who had a calculatiou for his 
epitaph, he should desire no other 
monument as a statesman than that 
system.” ; 

“« The quality, perhaps, by which 
Mr. Windbam was more remark- 
ably distinguished from most other 
public men, was his intrepidity, 
His political, like bis personal cou 
rage, was unbounded ; and he seem- 
ed to seek, rather than to shun, 
opportunities of displaying it. Ha 
he condescended to court pop 
ty, there can be no doubt ar 
would have attained his object ; * 
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it might have enabled him to be- 

the leader of a party in the 
state. That was a situation, how- 
ever, for which he had neither am- 
bition, nor the necessary arts. He 
disliked both the .management and 
the sacrifices which, jn such an 
employment, are indispensably re- 
quisite. ; 

« His habits of business were by 
no means regular, yet he could 
never justly be said to be idle. He 
would have been able to transact 
more business, had he been less 
scrupulous. It was his custom to 

in a transaction with more care 
and nicety than could afterwards be 
found practicable in the conclusion 
of it.. 

“ Notwithstanding his keenness 
as a debater, no man ever mixed 
less of private enmity with his pub- 
lic differences. He generally spoke 
of his adversaries with liberality, 
and often with kindness. ‘There was 
no system of opinions which he so 
strongly condenined as he did Sir 
Francis Burdett’s ; yet I remember 
that he once softened the asperity 
of some remarks which were made 
by another person on that baronet’s 
conduct ; adding good hum@uredly, 
‘ I suspect, \after all, I have a 
sneaking kindness for Sir Francis.’ 

“Tt now remains to speak of 
his domestic virtues, in doing which 


it will be difficult to use any other 
language than that of unqualified 
eulogium. His tenderness as a hus- 
band and relative, his kindness as a 
friend and patron, his condescend- 
ing attention to inferiors, his warm 
sympathy with the unfortunate, are 
so many themes of praise, which it 
would be more agreeable than ne- 
cessary to dwell upon. The sense 
which he entertained of the import- 
ance of religion, and which he 
strongly marked by one of the con- 
cluding acts of his life, will serve 
to complete the character of a man 
who had scarcely an enemy, except 
on political grounds, and had more 
personal friends warmly attached to 
him, than almost any man of the 
age. 

‘* His talents, accomplishments, 
and virtues, have been happily sum- 
med up, by describing him as the 
true model of an English gentle- 
man; and it has been well observ- 
ed, that if the country had been 
required to produce, in a trial of- 
strength with another nation, some 
individual who was at once eminent 
for learning, taste, eloquence, wit, 
courage, and personal accomplish 
ments, the choice must have fallen 
on Mr- Windham. He was The ad- 
mirable Crichton of his age and 
country. 





CHARACTER OF THe Empsror Lovis tug Merk. 


(From Mr. Jones's History or THE Wacpenszs.] 


“TPXHE young prince, though 
si very amiable in his dispo- 
Sion and manners, appears to have 

© much inferior to his father in 
Srength of mind. 1 have already 


had occasion to mention him in the 
former section as the friend and 
patron of Claude of Turin. His 
piety and parental fondness’ are 
praised by historians, but his abili- 
ties 
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ties were inadequate to the support 
of so great a weight of empire. He 
rendered himself odious to the cler- 
gy by attempting to reform certain 
abuses among them, not foreseeing 
that this powerful body would not 
pay the same deference to his av- 
thority, which had been given to 
the superior capacity of his father. 
Three years after his accession to 
the throne, he admitted his eldest 
son, Lotha:re, to a_participatien 
of the French and German territo- 
ries, declared his son Pepin King fo 
Aquitaine, and Louis King of Ba- 
varia. This division gave offence 
to his nephew, Bernard, at that 
time King of ltaly, who revolted, 
and levied war against his uncle, in 
contempt of his imperial authority, 
to which he was subject—a rebel- 
lious conduct, in which he was en- 
couraged by the Archbishop of Mi- 
lan and the Bishop of Cremona. 
Louis, on this occasion, acted with 
vigour. He raised a powerful army, 
and was preparing to cross the Alps, 
when Bernard was abandoned by his 
troops, and the unfortunate prince, 
being made prisoner, was condemn- 
ed to lose his head. His uncle mi- 
tigated the sentence to the loss of 
his eyes, but the unhappy prince 
died three doys after the punish- 
ment was inflicted ; and Louis, to 
prevent future troubles, ordered 
three natural sons of Charlemagne 
to be shut up in a convent. 

*‘ In a little time the emperor 
was scized with keen remorse for 
his conduct. He accased himself of 
the murder of his nephew, and of 
tyrapnic cruelty to his brothers. In 
this melancholy humour he was 
encouraged by the monks, and it 
at last grew to such a height, that 
he impeached himself in an assem- 
bly of the states, and requested the 
bishops to enjoin him public pe- 
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nance. The clergy, now sensible of 
his weakness, set no bounds to their 
usurpations. ‘Tbe popes concluded 
that they might do any thing un. 
der sO pious a prince, They did not 
wait for the emperor's confirmation 
of their election; the bishops ¢. 
alted + me above the throne 
and the whole fraternity of the catho. 
lic clergy claimed an exemption 
from all civil jurisdiction. Eyen 
the monks, while they pretended 
to renounce the world, seemed to 
aspire to the government of it. 

‘* Im the year 822, the three sen 
of Louis were associated together in 
a rebellion against their father, 
an unnatural crime, in which they 
were encouraged by some of the 
reigning clergy. ‘The emperor was 
abandoned by his army and made 
prisoner; and in all probability 
would have lost his crown had not 
the nobility pitied their humble 
sovereign, and by sowing dissen- 
tions among the three brothers, 
contrived to restore him to his dig- 
nity. In 832, the three brothers 
formed a new league against their 
father, and Gregory 1V. then pope, 
went to France in the army of Lo- 
thaire, the eldest brother, under 
pretence of accommodating mat: 
ters, but in reality with an inten- 
tion of employing against the em- 
peror that power which he derived 
from him, bappy in the opporte- 
nity of asserting the supremacy and 
independence of the Holy See. The 
presence of the pope, in those days 
of superstition, was of itself sufii- 
cient to determine the fate of Lous. 
After a deceitful negociation, and 
an imterview with Gregory 
the part of Lothaire, the unfortu- 
nate emperor found himself at the 
mercy of bis rebellious sons. He 
was deposed in a tumultuous #- 


sembly, and Lothaire proclaimed 
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pis stead; after which infamous 
transaction the pope returned to 


a To give stability to this revo- 
jntion, and at the same time to con- 
ceal the deformity of their own con- 
duct, the bishops of Lothaire’s fac- 
tion had recourse to a curious arti- 
‘A penitent,’ said they, ‘ is 
incapable of all civil offices, a royal 
itent must therefore be incapa- 
ble of reigning ; let us subject Louis 
toa perpetual penance, and he can 
never reascend the throne.’ He was 
accordingiy arrainged in an assem- 
bly of the states, by Ebbo, arch- 
j of Rheims, and condemned 
todo peuance for life. 

« Lovis was then prisoner in a 
monastery at Soissons, and being 
greatly intimidated, he patiently 
submitted to a ceremony no less so- 
lemn than degrading. He pros- 
trated himself on a hair cloth, which 
was spfead before the altar, and 
owned himself guilty of the charges 
brought against him, in the presence 
of many bishops, canons, and monks 
—Lothaire being also present, that 
he might enjoy the sight of his fa- 
ther’s humiliation. Nor was this 
all; the degraded emperor was com- 
pelled to read aloud a written con- 
fession, in which he was made to 
accuse himself of sacrilege and 
murder; and to enumerate among 
his crimes the marching of troops in 
Lent, calling an assembly on Holy 
Thursday, and taking up arms to 
defend himself against his rebellious 
children! So easy is it for super- 
stition to transform into crimes the 
most innocent, and even the most 
hecessary actions. After having made 
this humiliating confession, Louis, 
at the command of the archbishop, 
laid aside his sword and belt, di- 
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vested himself of his royal robes, 
put on the penitential sackcloth, 
and retired to the cell which was 
assigned him: 

** But the feelings of nature, and 
the voice of humanity, at length 
prevailed over the prejudices of the 
age and the policy of the clergy. 
Lothaire became an object of gene- 
ral abhorrence, and his father of 
compassion. His two _ brothers 
united against him, in behalf of 
that father whom they had contri- 
buted to humble. The nobility re- 
turned to their obedience, paying 
homage to Louis as their lawful 
sovereign ; and the ambitious Lo- 
thaire was obliged to crave mercy 
in the sight of thagvhole army, at 
the feet of a parent, and.an em- 
peror, whom he had lately insult- 
ed. Louis died in the year 840 near 
Mentz, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age, and the twenty-seventh of 
his reign, leaving to his unnatural 
son Lothaire a crown, a sword, and 
a very rich sceptre. The bishop of 
Mentz observing that he had left 
nothing to his son Louis, reminded 
him that at the least forgiveness was 
his duty; * Yes, I forgive him,’ 
cried the dying prince, with great 
emotion; ‘ but tell him from me 
that he ought to seek forgiveness of 
God, for bringing my grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave.’ 

‘* Lothaire succeeded his father 
in the imperial dignity, and after a 
reign of fifteen years, took the ha- 
bit of a monk ; that, according to 
the language of those times, he 
might atone for his crimes, and 
though be had lived a tyrant, die 
asaint. In this pious disguise he 
expired, before he had worn ita 
week.” 
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[From the same.] 


“ AYMOND, the sixth connt 

ot Toulouse, in whose 
territories the Albigenses chiefly 
abounded, still humanely extended 
to them his protection and patronage. 
Pope Innocent, by a bull, had ex- 
communicated him as favourer of 
heretics—he was probibited the 
communion of holy things and of 
the fajthful—all his subjects were 
absolved from their oath of alle- 
giance, and power was dispensed to 
any catholic map not only to act 
against bis person, but to seize bis 
dominions, and dispossess hiin of 
them, under the pretext that by the 
prodence of the one they might be 
ettectually purged from heresy, as 
they had been grievously defiled by 
the wickedness of the ather. Yet 
he does not appear to have been in 
the least. diverted from his purpose 
by these horrid proceedings. His 
character 1s variously represented 
by the friends and enemies of his 
party. The former describe him, 
not only as generous and brave, but 
as pious-and virtuous, while the 
Jatter revile him as a hypocrite, 
The true account of him seems to 
he, that whether he had adopted 
the sentiments of the Albigenses or 
not, he humanely sympathized with 
them—that he understood the spirit 
of true religion to be a spirit of 
tolerance ; that he studied to pro- 
mote the real interests of his coun- 
try, and with these views, at least, 
that he was desirous to protect all 
such as were useful members of 
society, whatever might be their 
peculiar religious tenets’ Under 
such patronage their members ra- 
pidly increased, but it proportionally 


inflamed the indignation of the 
fierce and" bloody inquisitors, 

ir While affairs remained in this 
critical posture, it unfortunately 
happened that Peter Chatineau, one 
of the inquisitors, was assassinated, 
and Count Raymond was suspected 
of being, at least, privy to the 
murder, ‘The catholics loudly in. 
veighed against the crime as of the 
deepest dye. The count was loaded 
with infamy, and with the highest 
censures of the church: and, ina 
little time, an expedition of more 
than one hundred thousand cross- 
bearers (crusaders) was actually 
equipped against him. Raymond 
vas justly alarmed—he offered to 
submit, promised obedience, and as 
a proof of his sincerity, delivered 
up into the hands of the pope seven 
fortified places in Provence. But 
that was not a sufficient sacrifice to 
ecclesiastical pride and malignity. 
He was required to present himself 
before the gates of the church of 
St. Agde, in the town of that name. 
Upwards of twenty bishops and 
archbishops were present, convened 
for the purpose of receiving his 
submission. He was required to 
swear upon the holy solemnities ef 
the eucharist and the relics of the 
saints,, which were exposed with 
great reverence before the gates of 
the church, and held by several 
prelates, that he would obey the 
commands of the holy Roman 
church. When he had thus bound 
himself by an oath, the legate 
ordered one of the sacred vestments 
to be thrown over his neck, and, 
drawing him by means of it, he was 


brought into the church, where, 
| having 





ing scou him with a whip, 
a ataeed = It is added, that 


‘he was so. grievously torn by the 
stripes in scourging, that he was 
gnable to go out by the way in 
which he had entered the church, 
but was forced to pass, quite naked 
3s he was, through the lower gate. 
He was also compelled to undergo 
the same degrading process at the 

Ichre of St Peter the martyr at 
New Castres.’ 

“The immense army of crusaders, 
however, being now in motion, was 
not to be reduced to a state of in- 
activity because the ear] of Toulouse 
had effected his reconciliation with 
the seeof Rome. On the contrary, 
they every where attacked the Albi- 
genses, took possession of the cities 
in which they were known to be, 
filled the streets with slaughter and 
blood, and committed to the flames 
numbers vhom they had taken pri- 
soners, Raymond had a nephew of 
the name of Roger, who was more 
bold and determined than his uncle. 
He was at the head of seven fiefs, or 
baronies, dependant, however, upon 
the earl of ‘loulouse, and he evinced 
no disposition to yield an implicit 
obedience to the orders of Rome, 
nor abandon the people who had 
put themselves under his protection. 
Among the humiliating stipulations 
imposed upon the ear! of Toulouse, 
the one most repugnant to his 
feelings was, that he himself should 
lead the crusading army against 
Beziers, the capital of his own 
nephew's dominions, which was in 
efct now to make him the instru- 
ment of the destruction of the Albi- 
genses, as he had hitherto been their 
protector, andindeed the destruction 

of his nephew also. This has ever 


been the detestable policy of the 
court of Rome, never to be satisfied 
With reasonable offers of submission, 
Without degrading the wretched 
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suppliant, even in his own eyes. 
The earl continued with the army a 
few days, and then took his leave of 
the legate, choosing rather to take a 
journey to Rome, in order to humble 
himself before the pope, a privilege 
which could not be denied shim, 
than continue with it to be a spec- ~ 
tator of the murder of thousands of 
peaceable and virtuous men, and the 
ruin of his own nephew. 

‘* When the army advanced to- 
wards the neighbourhood of Beziers, 
the fate of the city was easily fore- 
seen, and the nephew of Raymond, 
fully sensible that it could rot be 
defended against an hundred thou- 
sand men, went out of the city, 
threw himself at the feet of the 
pope’s legate, and supplicated his 
mercy in favour of his capital, be- 
seeching him not to involve the 
ipnecent with the guilty, which 
must be the case if Beziers were 
taken by storm—tbat there were 
many Roman catholics in the city, 
who would be involved in one in- 
discriminate scene of ruin, contrary 
to the intentions of the pope, whose 
object was understood to be, solely 
the punishment of the Albigenses. 
Numerous other topics of entreaty 
were urged by the young prince, 
but the answer of the legate to ali 
he could plead was, that ¢ all his 
apologies and excuses would avail 
him nothing, and that he must de 
the best he could for himself.’ Thus 
foiled in his object, the earl of 
Beziers returned into the city, con- 
vened the inhabitants, to whom he 
explained the ill success that had 
attended his mission, and particu- 
larly, that the only condition upon 
which pardon would be granted by 
the pope’s legate was, that the Albi- 
genses should abjure their religion, 
und promise to live according to the 
Jaws of the Roman church. 

« ‘Lhe catholic -inhabitants of 
Bewers 
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Beziers now interposed, using every 
entreaty with the Albigenses to com- 
ply with that stipulation, and not be 
the occasion of their death, since 
the legate was resolved to pardon 
none, unless they all consented to 
live in subjection to one rule of 
faith. 

“« The Albigenses replied, that 
they never could consent to pur- 
chase a prolongation of this perish- 
ing life at the price of renouncing 
their faith—that they were fully 
persuaded God could, if he pleased, 
protect and defend them. But they 
were as fully persuaded, that if it 
were his good pleasure to be glori- 
fied by the confession of their faith, 
it would be an high honour con- 
ferred upon them to sacrifice their 
lives for righteousness’ sake—that 
they much preferred displeasing the 
pope, who could only destroy their 
bodies, to incurring the displeasure 
o fGod, who is able to destroy both 
soul and body together—that they 
hoped never to be ashamed of, nor 
forsake a faith by which they hdd 
been taught the knowledge of Christ 
and his righteousness, and at the 
hazard of eternal death, barter it 
for a religion which annihilated the 
merits ef the Saviour, and rendered 
his righteousness of none effect. 
They, therefore, left it to the ca- 
tholics and the earl of Beziers to 
make the best terms they could for 
themselves, but entreated that they 
would not promise any thing in 
their bebalf inconsistent with their 
duty as Christians. 

“* Finding the Albigenses inflexi- 
ble, the catholic »party next sent 
their own bishop to the legate, to 
entreat bim not to comprehend in 
the punishment of the Waldenses, 
those that had always been constant 
and uniform in their adherence to 
the church of Kome. In this inter- 
view the bishop explained to him 
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that he was their prelate, that be 
knew them well, and that as to the 
Albigenses, he did not think them 
so irrecoverabls as to be past all 
hopes of repentance—that, on the 
contrary, he trusted a becomin 
mildness on the part of the church 
which does not delight in blood. 
might yet reclaim them. 
“ The sanguinary ecclesiastic, 
however, was wholly deaf to the 
voice of humanity. Transported 
with rage, he gave vent to the most 
terrible threatenings, and swore that 
unless all who were in the 
acknowledged their guilt, and sub- 
mitted to the church of Rome, t 
should every individual be put to 
the sword, without regard to re- 
ligious profesvion, age, or sex= 
giving instant orders for the city to 
be summoned to surrender ut dis- 
cretion. Under these circumstances 
resistance was vain; the assailants 
were immediately in possession of 
it, and its inhabitants, to the number 
of three and twenty thousand, were 
indiscriminately massacred, and the 
city itself destroyed by fire. Ca- 
sarius informs us, that when the 
crusaders were abouf to enter the 
city, knowing that there were many 
catholics mixed with the heretics, 
and hesitating how they should act 
in regard to the former, application 
was made to Arnold, the abbe of 
Cisteaux, for advice, who instantly 
replied, ‘ Kill them all—the Lord 
knoweth them that are his! 
‘« The earl of Beziers, foreseeing 
the ruin which threatened his ca- 
pital, made his escape, and with- 
drew to the neighbouring city of 
Carcassone. This place was much 
more strongly fortified, both by 
nature and art, than Beziers, 
consequently more defensible. The 
city, or upper town, stands upon 8 
hill, surrounded by a double wall ; 


the lower town or borough is in the 
plain, 
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in, about two miles distant from 
aaatty. Numbers of the Albi- 
genses resided there, and many 
more fied to it for security. The 
g earl, who had now been fully 
instructed, by the horrible pro- 
ceedings at Beziers, into the motives 
and determinations of the catholics, 
resolved, as far as was practicable, 
to defend Carcassone, He, there- 
, convened his subjects, re- 
minded them of the treatment which 
the inhabitants of Beziers had re- 
ceived, and that they had to do 
with the same enemies, who had 
indeed changed the place of siege, 
bat not the cruelty of their disposi- 
tions, nor their wish to destroy them 
if they could effect it. He there- 
fore gave it as his opinion, that it 
was preferable to die in defence of 
their city and privileges, rather than 
fall into the hands of such cruel and 
relentless enemies. That for his 
own part, he professed the Roman 
catholic religion, but he was fully 
aware that the present was not a 
war of religion, but a system of 
robbery, contrived for the purpose 
of getting possession of the domi- 
gions of his uncle, the earl of 
Raymond, and all that were related 
to him. He therefore urged the 
inhabitants to defend themselves 
like men, and to recollect that both 
their lives and the free exercise of 
their religion were at stake, pledging 
himself that he would never forsake 
them in so honourable a cause as 
was that of glefending themselves 
against their common enemies, who, 
under the mask of dissembled piety, 
Were, in effect, nothing better than 
thieves and robbers. This manly 
address infused courage into the 
hearts of his subjects—they pledged 
ves to defend their sovereign 
the city of Carcassone with 
Whatever concerned them. 


“ In the mean time, the army of 
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the crusaders had been augmented 
by the arrival of fresh l¢vies frem 
every part of France, as well as 
from Italy and Germany, to up- 
wards of three hundred thousand 
men (some writers make them five 
hundred thousand), and had ad- 
vanced to the walls of the town, 
when they rushed furiously upon 
the first rampire, filling the ditch 
with fascines, and making them- 
selves sure of an easy conquest of 
the place. But they met with so 
valiant a repulse, that the ground 
was covered with the dead bodies 
of the pilgrims (as they called them- 
selves) round about the city. The 
following day the legate ordered the 
scaling ladders to be applied, and a 
general assault to be made on the 
town, but the inhabitants made a 
resolute defence. They were, how- 
ever, at length, overpowered with 
numbers, and beat back ¢rom the 
walls, when the enemy entered, and 
gave. the inhabitants of the borough 
exactly the same treatment they 
had Jately done to those of Beziers, 
putting them all to the sword. 

«« The city, or upper town, how- 
ever, was yet secure, but the be- 
sieging army lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to its reduction, The 
legate commanded them to play all 
their engines of war upon it, and 
to take it by assault. But he had 
the mortification to see his soldiers 
of the cross fall by thousands—the 
ground covered, and the ditches 
filled with the dead bodies of bis 
pilgrims. ‘This immense army, in 
a little time, began to experience 
the want of forage, which the sol- 
diers were driven to the necessity of 
seeking about the fields—add to 
which, that the term of forty days, 
for which they had originally en- 
listed, and in which time they were 
to purchase the bliss of Paradise, 
was now accomplished, and con- 
tenting 
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tenting themselves with that great 
object, they refused to onter upon 
any further conquest, and withdrew 
by thousands from the legate’s 
standard. ‘The latter, alarmed at 
the reduction of his army, and not 
finding the conquest of the city so 
practicable as he at first appre- 
hended, had recourse next to stra- 


tagem for effecting. his purpose. 


Amongst those who had joined his 
army with fresh auxiliaries under 
the walls of Carcassone, was the 
king of Arragon, in Spain. A plot 
was formed between this monarch 
and the legate to try the effect of 
negociation with the earl of Beziers, 
and the former was deputed to 
solicit an interview and manage the 
whole affair. 

** An interview accordingly took 
place, at which the king of Arragon 
expressed his wish to know what 
could imiuce the earl to shut him- 
self up in the city of Carcassone 
against so vast an army of the 
pilgrims. The latter replied, it was 
the justice of his cause—that he 
was fully persuaded the pope, 
under the pretext of religion, had 
formed the design of ruining both 
his uncle, the earl of Raymond, and 
himself—of this he had had the 
most convincing proof when he 
undertook to intercede for his sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Beziers. 
The pope’s legate had refused to 
spare such of them as were catholics, 
and had even batchered the priests 
themselves, though clothed in ‘their 
sacerdotal ornaments, and though 
they had ranged themselves under 
the banner of the cross: that that 
horrible instance of cruelty and 
wickedness, added to their proceed- 
ings in the borough of Carcassone, 
where his unoffending subjects had 
been exposed to fire and sword with~ 
out regard to age or sex, had taught 
him the folly of looking for any 


mercy at the hands of the } 
his army of pilgrims ; cae tech 
quently he preferred to die in his 
own defence rather than be ex 

to the mercy of so relentless and 
imexorable anenemy. He acknow. 
ledged to the king, that many of 
his subjects in the city of Carcassone 
professed a faith very different from 
that of the church of Rome, but 
were persons who never did 

or injury to any one, and that ig 
requital of their good services to 
himself, he was resolved never to 
desert them. He also expressed his 
hope that God, who is the pro. 
tector and defender of the innocent, 
would support them against that 
misinformed multitude, who, under 
the mistaken notion of meriting 
heaven, had left their own houses 
to plunder, burn, and destroy the 
houses of other men, and to mur- 
der, without reason, mercy, or dis- 
cretion. 

«The king of Arragon returned 
from this parley, and, in an assem- 
bly, censisting of the legate, the 
lords and prelates, reported the par- 
ticulars of what had passed between 
himself and the earl of Beziers, 
The king was requested to withdraw 
a little while, on which a consulta- 
tion took place, and being again 
called in, he was commissioned to 
return to the earl and propose to 
him, that, at his intercession, the 
legate had consented to receive him 
into mercy, upon the following 
terms. He should be permitted to 
come out of the city, and to bring 
with him a dozen more, with their 
bag and baggage. But, with regard 
to the rest of the inhabitants, they 
should not leave the city except at 
his discretion, of which they ought 
to entertain the most favourad 
opinion, because he was the popes 
legate: that all the inhabitants, 


both men, women, maidens, 4 
| F children, 
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Jdren, should come forth without 
so much as their shirts or shifts on, 
or the smallest covering to hide 
their nakedness, and that, finally, 
the earl of Beziers should be Kept 
iy strict custody anu confivement, 
and that all his possessions should 
remain in the hands of such a suc- 
cessor as should be chosen for the 

ation of the country, 
« The Spanish monarch was fully 
aded, that. propositions so de- 
ing as these were, it was need- 
less to offer to the earl of Beziers ; 
he, nevertheless, complied with the 

te’s request, and submitted them 
to the earl, who gave an immediate 
reply that he would never quit the 
city upon conditions so dishonourabie 
and unjust, and that he was resolved 
to defend both himself and his sub- 


jects by every means that God had 


t within his power. 

“Finding himself thus foiled in 
his attempt to move the earl of 
Beziers, the legate soon had re- 
course to a Jess honourable, but 
mach more deep laid plot. He in- 
sinuated himself into the graces of 
one of the officers of his army, 
telling him that it lay in his power 
to render to the church a signal 
instance of kindness, and that if he 
would undertake it, besides the re- 
wards which he should receive in 
beaven, he should be amply recom- 
pensed on earth. The object was 
to get access to the earl of Beziers, 
professing himself to be his kinsman 


and friend, assuring him that he: 


bad something to communicate of 
the last importance to his interests, 
and, having thus far succeeded, he 
was lo prevail upon him to accom- 
pany him to the legate, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a peace, under a 
Pledge that he should be safely 
conducted back again to the city. 
The officer played his part so dex- 
terously, that the earl imprudently 
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consented to accompany him. At 
their interview, the latter submitted 
to the legate the propriety of exer- 
cising a litthe more lenity and mo- 
deraiion towards his subjects, as a 
procedure that might have the 
happiest tendeacy in reducing 
the Albigenses into the church of 
Rome; he also stated to him, that 
the conditions which had beeu for 
merly proposed to him were dis- 
honourable and shameful, and highly 
indecorous in those whose eyes 
ought to be as chaste as their 
thoughts: that his people would 
rather choose ‘to die than submit to 
such disgraceful treatment. The 
legate replied that the inhabitants 
of Carcassone might exercise their 
own pleasure; but that it was now 
unnecessary for the earl to trouble 
himself any further about them, as 
he was himself a prisoner until Car- 
cassone was taken, and his subjects 
had better learnt their duty! 

‘‘ The earl was fot a little asto- 
nished at this information—protested 
shat be was betrayed, and that faith 
was violated; for that the gentle- 
man, by whose entreaties he had 
been prevailed upon to meet the 
legate, had pledged himself by oaths 
and execrations to conduct him back 


in safety to Carcassone. But ap- « 


peals, remonstrances, or entreaties, 
were of no avail; he was committed 
to the custody of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, ‘and, having been thrown 
into prison, died soon after, not 
without great suspicion of having 
been poisoned,’ 

‘‘ No sooner had the inhabitants 
of Carcassone received the intelli- 
gence of the earl’s confinement, 
than they burst into tears, and were 
seized with such terror, that they 
thought of nothing, but how. to 
escape the danger they were then 
placed in; but, blocked up.as they 
were on all sides, and the tremehes 
tilled 
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filled with men, all human proba- 
bility of escape vanished from their 
eyes. Avreport, however, was cir- 
culated, that there was a vault or 
subterraneous passage somewhere 
in the city, which led to the castle 
of Caberet, a distance of about three 
leagues from Carcassone, and that 
if the mouth or entry thereof could 
be found, Providence had provided 
for them a way of escape. All the 
inhabitants of the city, except those 
who kept watch upon the ranupires, 
immediately commence the search, 
and success rewarded their labour. 
The entrance of the cavern was 
found, and at the beginning of the 
night they all began their journey 
through it, carrying with them only 
as much food as was deemed ne- 
cessary to serve them for a few 
days. ‘ It was a dismal and sor- 
rowful sight, says their historian, 
to witness théir removal and de- 
parture, accompanied with sighs, 
tears, and lamentations, at the 
thoughts of quitting their habitations 
and all their worldly possessions, 
and betaking themselves to the un- 
certain event of saving themselves 
by flight; parents leading their 
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children, and the more robust sy 
porting decrepit old persens ; aa 


especially to hear the affecting |p. 
mentations of the women.’ ey 
, 


however, arrived the followi 
at the castle, from obenaad 
dispersed themselves through dif. 
ferent parts of the country, some 
proceeding to Arragon, some to 
Catalonia, others to Toulouse and 
the cities belonging to their party, 
wherever God in his providence 
opened a door for their admission, 
** The awfal silence which rej 
in the solitary city excited no little 
surprise on the following day among 
the pilgrims. At first they sus 
pected a stratagem to draw them 
into an ambuscade, but on mounting 
the walls and entering the town, 
they cried out, ‘ the Albigenses are 
fied!" The legate issued a pro- 
clamation, that no person should 
seize or carry off any of the plunder 
—that it should all be carried to the 
great church of Carcassone, whence 
it was disposed of for the benefit of 
the pilgrims, and the proceeds dis- 
tributed among them in rewards 
according to their deserts.” 





Crassicat Stupiss oF James Benicne Bossver, Bisnor or 
Meavx. 


(From some Account of his Life and Writings: by Cuanzes Butter, Esq] 


" LL the bibliographers of 

Bossuet mention, that, in 
the carly part of his studies, he ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages ; that he 
had repeatedly perused the works of 
the principal poets, historians, and 
orators of antiquity, and that Homer 
and Demosthenes among the Greeks, 
and Virgil among the Latins, were 


his favourite authors. His acquaint- 
ance with them, gave him that 
chaste and nervous style, which is 
so seldom attained by persons, who 
have not formed themselves on 
those models. In the works of 
such writers, brilliant, pathetic, and 
even sublime passages are often 
found; but that, which constitutes 


the perfection of style, and alone 
enables 











enables it to engage attention, when 
it ig not excited by a sentiment, an 
image, or a tarn of phrase particu- 


larly striking, the indescribable. 


charm of the proper word in the 

place, is learned no where, 
but in the Greek and Roman school. 
With how much difficulty it is at- 
tained, Bossuet himself is a striking 
example. The Benedictine editors 
of his works infotm us, that his 
manuscripts are so much disfigured 
by obliterations, insertions, and cor- 
rections of every sort, as to be 
almost illegible. This is the case of 
almost all writers, whose works 
reach a future age. It was parti- 
cularly the case of a celebrated 
orator and author of our times. 
Nething seems more flowing or 
more easy than the style of the late 
Mr. Edmund Burke ; it has all the 
appearance ef an effusion of unpre- 
meditated eloquence. But we are 
informed, that almost every period 
in his writings was written over 
three times, at least, before it satis- 
fed its author; and that, even in 
that state, the work was printed, 
with a large margin, for the purpose 
ofa still further revision ; and was, 
even then, once more corrected be- 
fore it was submitted to the public 
tye. Such is the toilsome drudgery 
towhich every writer must submit, 
who aspires to be numbered among 
the classical writers of his country. 
Yet, after all the labour we have 
meationed, the writings of Bossuet, 
those even, which he polished with 
the greatest care, are not wholly 
free from sins against syntax and 
grammar, 

“Through life, Bossuet was a 
very early riser: and if, while he 
Was in bed, his sleep was delayed 
of interrupted, he availed himself of 
i, to write his letters, or to commit 
0 paper, any interesting thought 
Which occurred to him; he also 
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frequently gave this time to prayer. 
No portion of time, he used to say, 
was so favourable to devotion, as 
the stillness of the night; none, 
when the Holy Spirit was more 
propitious to those, who invoke 
him. : 

** He had no regular hours for 
his meals: visits of ceremony, which 
the most imperious etiquéte did not 
prescribe, he neither received, nor 
paid: but it appears that he was 
easy of access, and affable in con- 
versation. He was so covetous of 
his time, as to deny himself the 
blameless recreation of a walk in 
his garden. Once, however, he fell 
into conversation with his gardener; 
and remarked that his garden had 
few of his visits.—‘ That is very 
true,’ said the gardener; * but, if 
the trees bore Chrysostoms, or Au- 
stins, or Ambroses, you would be 
devouring their fruit, from morning 
to night.’ 

‘After he had completed his 
studies, classical literature seems to 
have had litue of Bossuet’s atten- 
tion. He not only blamed the in- 
troduction of pagan mythology into 
works of religion, but thought, that 
it should be sparingly and guardedly 
used, even in mere works of taste. 

“On the publication of M. de la 
Quintinaye’s work on gardening, 
the celebrated Santeuil addressed to 
him some elegant Latin verses, in 
which he introduced the goddess 
Pomona applauding the work, and 
exulting in its success. Santeuil 
was engaged, at that time, in com- 
posing hymns for the new Breviary 
of Cluni; but it too often happened, 
that some profane subject attracted 
his attention, and made him truant 
to his sacred muse. On this, bis 
friends often expostulated with him ; 
he always professed to repent, and 
promised amendment, but too soon 
repeated the offence. The” versed 
‘ ito 
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to M. de la Quintinaye were a new 


crime: Bossuet affected to be vio-’ 


lently angry at them; and both 
Fenelon and Fleury gave the poet a 
terrible account of the prelate’s 
anger. To sooth it, Santeuil ad- 
dressed to Bossuet a poem of ex- 
quisite art and beauty. He begins 
by professing his zealous and un- 
varied attachment to religion ; men- 
tions his sacred labours; observes 
that some relaxation from them was 
necessary ; and where, he asks, can 
a poet seek relaxation, better, than 
in the sportive strains of poetic per- 
sonification ?—* And, after all, was 
there any thing really alarming in 
mentioning Pomona? Was Bossuet, 
the glory of the Gallican hierarchy, 
the oracle of the whole church, to 
whom even royalty listened with 
respect, was he to be scared at the 
name of Pomona? But the poet 
would never be guilty of the like 
offence: he would dedicate himself 
entirely to holy themes. As a 
penance for his offence, he would 
sing the praises of the eternal 
Father, his coeternal Son, and the 
Spirit which proceeds from both in 
strains, which Bossuet himself would 
vyouchsafe to hear. Would not this 
atone for Pomona ?—If it did not, 
he would dress himself in sackcloth, 


sprinkle his head with ashes tie 

rope round his neck, and hold like 
acriminal, a burning taper A his 
hand : at the head of an immense 
multitude, who were to serve for 
witnesses of his humiliation he 
would present himself before the 
prelate, at the threshold of the altar 
and, on his knees, confess his fault, 
and implore it’s forgiveness’ To 
these verses, Santeuil prefixed an 
etching, in which he himself ap- 
peared the dismal figure described 
in his verses. With one hand, he 
seemed to strike his breast; and 
with the other to hold a burning 
taper, with which he burnt his 
guilty verses. Bossuet was drawn 
in his episcopal robes, with his 
mitre and crosier, and seemed to 
stretch out his hand to the humbled 
and contrite bard. It is needless to 
say, that Bossuet’s wrath was ap- 
peased, and that he took the bard 
into favour. ‘ Behold!’ said Bos- 
suet in a letter which he writ to 
him, on receiving the verses,—‘ Be- 
hold, what is gained by a litte 
humility. You were guilty of a 
little fault; humbled yourself a little 
for it;—and in the instant, you 
compose the finest verses which you 
have yet produced.’ 





Bossugr’s CoNDEMNATION OF STAGE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


[From the same. ] 


« TF Bossuet censured, with so 

much severity, a mere casual 
allusion to pagan mythology, no 
indulgence could be expected from 
him to stage entertainments. A 
letter, which Father Caffaro, a 
Theatiné Monk, published in their 
defence, produced from him a very 


eloquent reply. As the subject is 
interesting, and Bossuet’s reply to 
Father Caffaro, is a fair specimen 
his eloquence in controversy, 4% 
account of it, in this place, may bs 
acceptable to the reauer. 

“ The scenic exhibitions of Rome 


did not survive her: the theatres 
themselves 
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themselves and all their pride, pomp, 
and circumstance, perished in the 

| wreck, to which, the irrup- 
tions of the barbarians reduced the 
arts and scievces of the Roman 
world. 

« The first glimmering of the re- 
storation of the drama is discernible 
insome exhibitions, whic h generally 
made a part of the national feasts of 
the Carlovingian monarclis. These 
feasts were opened by a grand high- 
mass; the deliberation followed, and 
was succeeded by a sumptuous din- 
ver, After dinner, shows of fo- 
reign beasts, and of animals, trained 
to do particular tricks and exercises, 
were exhibited ; and ballad singers, 
harpers, and jugglers, the rude fore- 
fathers of the modern drama, also 
attended, and contributed their share 
to the festivities of the day. 

“ Chivalry introduced into them 
magnificence, order, and refinement. 
It is probable, that the tilts and 
tournaments of the feudal ages ex- 
celled, whatever ancient or modern 
times have produced, in the form of 
public spectacle ; and to them, we 
owe the revival of the scenic art. 
The provengal bards often appeared 
atthem, in companies, and recited 
tragic or comic poems. By degrees, 
they formed them into dialogues, 
and, to make their dialogues more 
interesting, put on a dress and gait 
suitable to those of the persons, 
whose characters they assumed. 
From this, the passage to an exhi- 
bition, possessing all the substantial 
requisites of a scenic entertainment, 
was Casy; and, as nothing could be 
more congenial than these exhibi- 
liens, to the taste and manners of a 
chivalrous age, they soon attained a 
high degree of order. But there 
Was more of pageantry in them, 

of dialogue, and every thing 
about them had a military air. 


_— however, had some share 


‘ 
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in them; so that there were both 
secular and religious dramas. They 
were distinguished into mysteries, 
in which, remarkable events in the 
Scriptures, or in the lives of the 
saints, were represented ; allegories, 
in which faith, hope, charity, sin, 
and death, and other mystic beings, 
were introduced to speak and act-in 
personification; and moralities, in 
which, sometimes real, and somes 
times fictitious characters were 
brought into scenic action, and a 
general moral was drawn from the 
exhibition. Of theseentertainments, 
the mysteries were most popular - 
they were sometimes performed in 
churches. ‘ We cannot sofficiently 
wonder,’ says the president Hénault 
(Remarques particulieres sur I’ histoire 
de France, troisiene r.ce), ‘ that these 
mysteries were represented under 
the sanction of the most respectable 
magistrates. Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Virgin, whatever is most sacred in 
religion, was brought on the stage 
in a guise of familiarity, to which 
we cannot reconcile ourselves. But 
the difference of the times solves the 
enigma; and, while it shews the 
ignorance and simplicity, proves the 
good-humoured innocence of the 
age, which was fond of such exhi- 
bitions. We must not suppose that 
they were profanations of religion ; 
they were spectacles, which, by 
placing religious subjects before 
their eyes, in a manner bighly cal- 
culated to impress them on their 
conceptions and feelings, conveyed 
instruction to a gross and ignorant 
people. And, after all, are we not 
fallen on times, which make us re- 
gret this age of simplicity, in which 
there was so little of false reasauing, 
and so much of honest belief! 
“ A confraternity, under the ap- 
. pellation of the confraternity of the 
holy passion, obtained from the par- 
liament of Paris a patent, which 
£ conferred 
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conferred on the members of it the 
exclusive right of representing dra- 
matic exhibitions in the city of Paris; 
but the disorders to which they gave 
rise, induced the patliament, in 
1541 and 1548, to forbid their re- 
presenting sacred subjects. At a 
much earlier period, the exhibition 
of them in churches, had been ab- 
solutely prohibited by the clergy. 
When these sacred exhibitions were 
interdicted to the confraternity of 
the holy passion, they assigned their 
privilege to a troop of comic actors, 
called ‘the *Enfans sans Sou¢i.’ 
‘There were other companies, but 
the Enfans sans Souci were always 


the favourite performers. Their 
privilege was revoked iu 1584. 


They were succeeded by a company 
called the ‘ Gelosi ;' and those, by 
the company called ‘ L’Elite Royal,’ 
which, in 1641, was indirectly 
sanctioned by an edict of Louis the 
XI[th,—the magna charta of the 
French theatre. This company 
afterwards divaricated into two 
branches; one established itself at 
the hotel de Bourgogne, and the 
other at the hotel d’Argent aux 
Marais. The abolition of tilts and 
tournaments, the revival of the arts 
and sciences, the merit of some 
dramatic writets, the great exten- 
sion of the city of Paris, the increase 
of its wealth and of the number of 
its idle inhabitants, and the conse- 
quential diffusion of gallantry; pro- 
duced, in the capital, an universal 
passion for stage entertainment. It 
rapidly pervaded every part of the 
kingdom, so that, towatds the end 
of the reign of Louis the XIVth., 
there scarcely was, in his dominions, 
a town of any consequence, which 
had not its theatre. The intro- 
duction of the Italian opera into 
France, in 1633, carried dramatic 
song and dance to their utmost pitch 
of refinement. 


€ Such was the rise and 
of the French stage. It oe dean 
viewed by the state with a cop. 
siderable degree of jealousy. A 
capitulary of Charlemagne, of the 
year 809, ranks theatrica} performers 
amoung discreditable persons. « In 
1181, Philip Augustus banished 
actors from his court; St. Lewis 
would never admit them to it: 
Louis the XIIIth. subjected the 


‘theatre to severe regulations — 


those were adopted, and others pro- 
vided by a legislative enactment, 
which, in 1680, Louis the XIVth. 
addressed, in the form of a letter, to 
the lieutenant-general de police. It 
scems to carry precaution, for the 
prevention of improper representa. 
lions On the stage, and repressing 
immorality among the actors, as far 
as practica) precaution, in these re- 
spects, can be carried. 

“Te will: be readily conceived, 
that the church of France was more 
severe on scenic exhibitions, than 
the state. A multitude of French 
provincial councils are mentiosed 
by French writers on this subject, 
which speak harshly of them : their 
censures of ecclesiastics, who fre- 
quent the theatre, are pointedly 
severe. The passages against the 
stage, which are cited from the 
rituals of particular churches of 
France, are numerous. Among the 
writers against the stage, it’s adver- 
saries are proud to mention, one of 
the royal blood of France, Francts- 
Lewis, prince of Conti. The uni- 
form practice of the curates of the 
Gallican church was, to refuse the 
sacraments to theatrical performers, 
even in their last moments, unless 
they made a public promise that 
they weuld not appear again on! 
theatre ; and, if they did not make 
this declaration, christian burial was 
denied to their remains. 


« Sti theatre was always 
Stil], the ‘requ a 
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frequented, and, among those who 
frequented it, persons of the highest 
character, for probity, honour, and 
am exemplary discharge of duty, 
were always found.- ‘This was ad- 
mitted by Bossnet. ‘ Great exam- 
ples,’ he told Louis the XIVth., 
‘may be cited in defence of the 
theatre; but the reasons against It 
gre still Stronger than these ex- 


es. 

“Jn this conflict of example and 
argoment, 0”) the lawfulness of stage 
entertainments, Father Caftaro un- 
dertook their defence, and proved 
himself an able advocate of their 
cause. The successive examples of 
Corneille, Quinault, and Racine, 
who had quitted the theatre to lead 
a life of religious retirement, and 
who’ had publicly expressed re- 
pentance of their dramatic per- 
formances, (and whose example was 
followed, in 1760, by Gresset, the 
author of the immortal Vert-Vert,) 
—awakened similar sentiments of 
compunction in Boursault, a dra- 
matic writer of some emiuence in 
his day, and he confided his scruples 
to Father Caffaro. The father's re- 
ply to Bonrsault first appeared with 
the title, “ Lettre dun Thelogien, 
illustre par sa qualité et par son merite, 
emsulte pour ssavotr si la comedte peut 
tire permise, ou doit etre ahsolument 
ddendue; wat, after the first edition 
ofit, the words ‘ Treologten illustre 
far sa qualité,” were dropt in the 
title, and the work was announced 
asthe letter ‘ d’ wor homme d'erudition 
tdemerite.’ It is generally prefixed 
tothe ‘Theatre de Boursault :’ in 
the edition of that work in 1725, it 
snow before the writer's eye. 

“ Father Caffaro’ begins his letter 
with an acknowledgement, which 
may be thought to make the de- 

et of the stage an arduous under- 
taking. ‘The more I examine the 

NY fathers, —these are his own 
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expressions,—‘ the more I read the 
works of theologians, the more I 
consult the casuists, the less | feel 
myself able to form any conclusion. 
The school divines are somewhat 
less hostile to the theatre; but I 
hardly find a passage in them, which 
sounds in its favour, when | feel 
myself overwhelmed by a torrent of 
passages from councils and fathers 
of every age, who have thundered 
against the theatre, and employed 
all the fervour of their zeal and 
powers of their eloquence, to make 
it an object of horror to christians.’ 
He eludes the sentence, which these 
high ‘authorities seem to pronounce 
against the stage, by bringing be- 
fore the reader the abominations 
with which the theatrical repre- 
sentations of Rome abounded, and 
from which the theatre of his and 
our times are certainly free.—* But, 
you must read the fathers very 
carelessly,’ Bossuet indignantly ree 
plies, ‘ if you find that, in the thea- 
trical exhibitions of their times, the 
fathers condemned nothing more 
than their idolatrous representations, 
or their scandalous and open im- 
purities. They equally condemn 
jthe idleness, the enormous dissipa- 
tion of spirit, the violent emotions 
so little beeoming a christian, whose 
heart should be the sanctuary of 
the peace of God, the desire -of 
seeing and being seen, the criminal 
occurrence of looks, the beypg en- 
grossed with vanity, those bursts of 
laughter, which banish from the 
heart all recollection of God, of his 
holy presence, of his awful judg- 
ments. -In the midst’ of all this’ 
pomp and agitation, who, they ask, 
can .faise his heart to God? Who 
would be bold enough to address 
himself to the Deity, 2nd say to 
him, ‘ O my God, | am here, be- 
cause it is thy holy will?’ In the 
midst of the silly joy, and silly 
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tenderness of the stage, who can 
preserve a spirit of prayer? St Joho 
(Ep. I. ch. ii. 15, 16,) cries out to 
all the faithful, ‘ Love not the world, 
nor that which is in the world: for 
every thing in it is concupiscence 
of the flesh, concupiscence of the 
eyes, or the pride of life.’ Jn these 
words, the world, and the theatre, 
which represents the world, are 
equally reprobated. In the theatre, 
as in the world, all is sensuality, 
osteatation and pride; in the thea- 
tre, as in the world, nothing but a 
love of these wretched things, is in- 
culcated.—All this and much more 
is said by the holy fathers, and all 
of it is applicable to the theatres of 
the present day.’ 

“* Father Caffaro cites, in favour 
of the theatre, several passages in the 
works of St. Thomas of Aquin, St. 
Antoninus, Bishop of Florence, St. 
Charles Borromeo, and St. Francis 
of Sales. In answer to the argu- 
ments drawn by him from these 
passages, Bossuet observes, that, in 
all of them comedies are mentioned 
abstractedly ; that is, not as they ac- 
tually exist, but as, by possibility, 
they might be constructed. In re- 
spect to the passage cited from St. 
Thomas, Bossuet particularly ob- 
serves, that St. Thomas cannot be 
understood to speak, in them, of 
comedies, in the a¢tual acceptation 
of that word, as comedies, in that ac- 
ceptation of the word, did not exist 
ia St. Thomas's day, ‘ At all events,’ 
Bossuet says to Father Caffaro, ‘ you 
confess that the writers, whom you 
cite, allow no scenic representation 
to be innocent, which contains any 
thing contrary to good morals: 
Now, whether the scenic represen- 
tations of the present times are con- 
trary to good morals, is the point in 
discussion between us; your cita- 
tions, therefore, prove nothing.’ 

** In reply to an argument which 
Father Caffaro urges in favour of 
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theatrical representations, from the; 
being tolerated by the civil potion 
ment of every country, Bossuet ob. 
Serves, that, if the state permits 
them, it is not because the State 
proves of them, but because the state 
is apprehensive that the absolute in. 
terdiction of them, might, in great 
cities, always abounding in vice an 
luxury, occasion still greater disor. 
ders. 

‘« After thus endeavouring to te. 
move what he insinuates to be an 
unwarrantable prejudice against the 
theatrical representations of modem 
times, in consequence of the harsh 
terms in which the antient father 
condemned the stage,—Father Caf. 
faro proceeds to state, thaf the thea. 


‘tre of his day contained nothingcoo. 


trary to decency or morality. ‘ Can 
you,” exclaims Bossuet,—* Can you 
then really asseft, in the face of 
heaven, that dramatic compositions, 
in which the virtue and piety of a 
christian, are generally held out to 
ridicule ; in which what the Gospel 
pronounces to be criminal, is gene- 
rally defended and made agreeable; 
in which virgin purity 1s so often 
blurred by impudent acts and words’ 
—Can you really assert that suc 
compositions are free from crime? 
—Does it become the habit o 
name of a priest, to defend the silly 
gallantry, the maxims of love, the 
invitations to enjoy the gay hours of 
youth, which for cver resound 1 
the operas of Quinault,—of Qu 
nault, whom I myself have seen 4 
hundred times bewailing these tol. 
lies >—Is it for you, to recal him to 
compositions, which, since he bas 
begun to think seriously of his sal- 
vation, he so bitterly laments? — 
** You say, that stage entertain 
ments only excite those aver 
directly, distantly and accidenta 7 
But, what is the direct i 
those who compose, of those 


‘those who attend 
act, and of those re pits 
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ntations ? 
author and the actor 1s, that the 


ator should be enamoured of 


the heroes and divinities of the 
theatre; that he should be taught the 
duty of sacrificing all but glory, ond 
even glory itself, to love. {s it their 
wish that this should be taught in- 
directly, distantly, and accidentally ? 

« You are sensible that immodest 
paintings are universally condemned, 
Het, how much more horrid is the 
indecency of theatrical. representa- 
tions! There, it is not an inani- 
mate marble, it is not a dry tint; 
sil is action itself. ‘The persons are 
alive; the eyes, the tongue, the 
gestures are real,—and,. while they 
seduce every imagination, and in- 
flame every heart; talk not to me 
of passions which they excite, indi- 
rectly, distantly, and accidentally ! 
—What are those speeches which 
excite youth to love, (as if youth of 
itself were not sufhciently inconsi- 
deraie), which make them envy the 
very birds whom nothing disturbs in 
their Joves, and which prompt them 
torebel against the laws of reason 
and modesty ?—Do these, and a 
hundred lessons of the kind, only 
excite passion, indirectly, distantly, 
and accidentally? If they co not 
excite it instantly and outrageously, 
the author, the performer, and the 
spectator, are equally disappointed. 

“ After this,—do you dare say, 
either that the end and aim of the 
theatre is not to excite directly, and, 
by his own very powers, the fire of 
concupiscence ? Or do you dare say, 
that concupiscence is not evil? Can 
you say, that the virgin modesty of 
4 well-educated daughter, is only 
distantly and accidentally offended 
by the dramatic heroines who talk 
over their combats, their resistances, 
and their def-ats ? The modest, amia- 

» Virtuous heroine of the theatre, 
confesses her failings, the seductions 
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of her heart ; and the whole theatre 
applauds. her. What a lesson does 
she give ?—how well does she en- 
force it?” 
Father Caffaro then remarks, that 
he did not discover, from what he 
heard in confession, the wonderful 
maliguity of the theatre, or the 
crimes of which it is said to be the 
seurce: ‘ Probably,’ says Bossuet, 
‘ when you say this, you are not 
thinking of what actresses and sing- 
ers have to confess, or of the scan- 
dals of their loves. Is it nothing to 
sacrifice the sex to public sensuality, 
in a manner still more fatally dan- 
gerous than is done in places which 
cannot be named? What christian 
mother, or if she werea pagan, what 
decent mother, would not behold her 
child in the grave, sooner than be- 
hold her on the stage }—Was it for 
this disgrace, she would say, that I 
reared her with so much tenderness 
and care? Did I preserve her, day 
and night, under my wings, for this 
public prostitution ? Who does not 
look oy these christians,—(if, living 
in a profession so opposite to their 
baptismal vows, they maj yet be 
called christians),—who, I say, does 
not look on them as slaves exposed 
to sale in a public market? Their 
sex consecrated them to modesty, to 
the retirement of a well-regulated 
house, and how do they appear on 
the theatre? Do they not appear 
with all the parade of tbose Sirens 
in the.temple of Vanity, so well de- 
scribed by Isaiah, whose looks are 
deadly, and who receive back, in 
the applause which is given them, 
the poison which they fling among 
the spectators? Is it no crime forg 
spectator to pay for this Juxury ?— 
none, to nourish this corruption ?— 
none, to teach them or learn from 
them, what ought never to be 
known ?” , 
« « But,’ says Father Caffaro, 
** you 
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* you can’t take a step, open a 
book, or even enter a church, with- 
out mecting with something which 
excites your passions ;—it is there- 
fore no objection to the Theatre, 
that you find in it objects which 
excite them.” —‘ The reasoning is ex- 
cellent,’ says Bossuet :-—‘ the world 
abounds with unavoidable dangers, 
therefore you should multiply them. 
Every creature you meet with is a 
snare to man, you may therefore in- 
vent sew snares for hisruin. Every 
object that meets your eyes may ex- 
cite your passions; you may there- 
fore add to your dangers by seeking 
objects whose elegance and refine- 
ment make them more dangerous.— 
Rather say,—the dangers of the 
world are already too great, let us 
not add to them :—God_ vouchsafes 
his assistance to us, in dangers in- 
separable from our condition, but 
he abandons us in dangers of our 
own seeking; he has assured as 
that all who love danger sha‘) pe- 
rish in it,’ 

“ Such is the general tone of 
Bossuet's reply. It was cominuni- 
cated privately to Father Caffaro. 
He almost immediately answered it 
by a letter, in which he protested 
that the letter which he had ad- 
dressed to Boursault in defence of 
the theatre, was not designed for 
publication, and intimated that it 
had been altered in some respects 
in the impression ; but he seems to 
admit that the alterations in it were 
not of importance. He profeses to 
be convinced by Bossuet’s argu- 
ments of the erors of the doctrines 
contained in it, and promises to re- 
tract them. This promise he per- 
formed by a letter addressed by him, 
a few days after, to the Archbishop 
of Paris. He expresses in it the 
£reat concern which, bis having 
written the letter in question, had 
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given him; he retracts it enegquiro. 
cally, and concludes by saying, that 
after a fall examination of the syb. 
ject, he was perfectly Convinced 
that the reasons urged in defence 
of Stage Entertainments weve fr. 
volous, and that the* reasons given 
by the Church for her condemna. 
tion of them, were solid and up. 
answerable. 

** The dispute was renewed several 
times in the course of last century, 
In the first year of it, the actors on 
the French theatre presented a pe. 
tition to the pope, in which they re. 
presented to his holiness that it was 
the year of the Church's centenary 
jubilee, and therefore a time of in- 
dulgence and benignity ; that, since 
the church had first passed her cen. 
sure on theatrical exhibitions, they 
had undergone a complete altera- 
tion, and been purged from the in- 
decency and ribaldry which had 
provoked those censures ; they pray- 
ed therefore for aremoval of thein. but 
his holiness was inexorable ; and, by 
his direction, some works were pub- 
lished to justify the church's seventy. 
‘Towards the middce of the century 
a contest on the tendency of stage 
entertainments took place between 
Rousseau andD’ Alembert. The latter, 
in an article in his Misceilanies, cen- 
sured the magistrates of Geneva for 
not permitting*a theatre within that 
city. Rousseau undertook the de- 
fence of the magistracy, and repli¢d 
to D'Alembert in a letter which has 
been much admired, both for its 
eloquence and argument. The prin- 
cipal object of it, is to shew that 
the morality of the stage is not the 
morality of real probity ; that ced 
dy places virtue ina ridiculous hight, 
and makes immorality agreeable, 
and that tragedy makes crime am 
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she radiates it. D'Alembert replied 
to Rousseau: bis letter contains many 
sensible observations, but, asa lite- 
rary composition, sinks before that 
of his antagonist. In 1761, the ce- 
lebrated M ‘* Clairon professionally 
consulted with M. Huerne de la 
Motte, a French avocat, on the re- 

robation of actors by the civil law 
of France, and the supposed excom- 
munication of them by the Gallican 
ehurch. M. Huerne de la Matte 
delivered his opinion, in a long dis- 
seitations in which he attempted to 
shew that the laws both of the state 
and the church against the theatre, 
were founded in prejudice, and that 
the sapposed excommunication® of 
the actors was an invasion of the 
liberties of the Gallican church, On 
the motion of M. Joly de Fleury, the 
Procureur General of the King, the 
parliament of Paris ordered this dis- 
sertation of M. Huerne de la Motte 
to be burned by the hangman, and, 
on agencral requisition of the French 
bar, M. Huerne de la Motte was ex- 
pelled from it. 

“M. Desprez d'Boissy, in his ‘ Let- 
tres sur les Spectacles,’ (ed. 1774, 
2 part, pa. 673) mentions, that two 
individuals having entered into an 
agreement to establish a new thea- 
tre, one of them, from motives of 
conscience, declined the adventure ; 
that the other instituted, in one of 
the civil courts of Paris, a suit to 
compel him to perform his part of 
the contract : and that the Court was 
of opinion, that the contract was mo- 
rally vicious, and therefore legally 
void, 

“At only remains to observe on this 
bead, that Bossuet moulded his let- 
ter to Father Caffaro into the form 
of an Essay, and published it with the 
litle ‘ Maximes sur la Comédie.’ 
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Bossuet's ‘* Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church,” 


“ Of all Bossuet's controversial 
works, this is the most valuable. 
In disputes of every kind, the first 
object of those who really seek for 
truth, is to ascertain the precise 
points in difference between them 
and their adversaries; then to see 
that they are pressed with precision, 
both in words and substance; and 
then to confine the discussion to 
them, with as little divergence as 
possible, into extraneous matter. It 
is surprising how much, by attend- 
ing to these rules, good sense and 
good humour will lessen the number 
of apparent articles of disagreement, 
ard reduce their weight. 

‘On the part of the Roman Cathe- 
lics, this, by universal consent, has 
been admirably performed by Bés- 
suet, in the work of which we are 
now speaking. It was composed ori- 
ginally for the private use of the 
Marquis de Dangeau; and having 
been communicated by him to the 
Maréchal Turenne, that great man 
was sensible of its merit, and circula- 
ted it every where: and thus it be- 
came generally known. Copies.of it 
got into many hands: and a surrepti- 
tious edition of it, with several er- 
rors, was printed at Toulouse. This 
made it necessary that Bossuet him- 
self should publish an authentic 
edition of it. In composing it, he 
was sensible how important it was, 
not only to himself, but to the 
whole church, that it should be ab- 
solutely free from error. With this 
view he caused a small number of 
copies of it to be privately printed, 
and he circulated them among se- 
veral persons ef acknowledged learn- 
ing and piety in. the , Gallican 
church, with a request from. him 
that 
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that they would favour him with 
their remarks on any parts of it thas 
should appear to them obscure, er- 
roneous or imperfect.—After he had 
received their communications, he 
ublished the work, and prefixed to 
it the formal approbations of the 
Archbishops of Rheims and Tours ; 
of the Bishops of Chalens, Usez, 
Meaux, Grénoble, Tulle, Auxerre, 
Tarbes; Béziers, and Autun. 

“Soon after its publication, Bos- 
suet received from Cardinal Bona, 
Cardinal Chigi, and Hyacinth Li- 
belli, then master of the sacred pa- 
Jace, afterwards Archbishop of Avig- 


Congregation of Indulgences 
by Father Laurence Brakead, hee 


rian of the Vatican, and, with their 
permission, was dedicated to the 
Congregation of Propaganda. It Was 
translated into Latin, under the 
Immediate inspection of Bossyet 
by the Abbé de Fleury, the author 
of the invaluable History of the 
Church. The Abbé Lenglet dy 
F resnoy mentions (Memvoires d'Ar. 
tigny, tom. i. p. 336, note 6.), that 
the celebrated M. Basnage assured 
him that, in the opinion of protes- 
tants, it had injured their cause 
more than ali other Roman Catho. 


non, the most unequivocal and un-* jic works of controversy, collectives 


qualified approbations of it; and it 
was twice formally approved by 
Pope Innocent the 11th, first, by a 
brief, dated the 22d of November, 
1678, and afterwards, by a brief 
dated the 12th of July, 1679. The 
clergy of France, in their assembly 
of 1682, signified their approbation 
of it, and declared it to contain tht 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church. It is translated into the 
language of every country where 
the Roman Catholic religion is either 
cominant or tolerated. 

*€ Roman Catholics have but one 
opinion of it:—in public and in 
private, by the learned and unlearn- 
ed, it is equally acknowledged to 
be a full and faultless exposition of 
the doctrine of their church. 

“A translation of it was pub- 
lished in English, by the Abbé 
Montagu, in 1672; in Irish, by 
Father Porter, at the press of the 
Propaganda, in 1673; in German, 
by the Prince Bishop of Paderborn 
in the same year; in Dutch, by 
the Bishop of Castorie, in 1678; in 
Italian, by the Abbé Nazari, under 
the inspection of the Cardinal d’Et- 
rées, who, himself, corrected the 

roofs of the impression. This trans- 
tion was formerly approved of by 
Riccia, the secretary of the Sacred 


ly taken.—It is much to be lament. 
ed that the. English translation of 
it is very iH executed, 

“« Several answers to it by Protes- 
tants were published; all of them 
agree in accusing Bossuet of dis- 
guising the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic church, in order to make 
them more palatable to Protestants, 
But surely this charge cannot be 
supported, When a body of men, 
so numerous and so respectable as 
the Roman Catholics, (what candid 
Protestant does not allow them tobe 
both: numerous and respectable?) 
declare, without’ a single disseriting 
voice, that a particular work ex: 
presses their tenets, fully and une- 
quivocally, it is indecent and unfair 
in the extreme to charge it with 
disguising them. Should not those 
who make the charge, rather ac- 
knowledge that they had miscon- 
ceived them ? 

“It is gemerally understood that 
the Roman Catholic church owes 
to this invaluable exposition of her 
faith, one of her most distinguls 
proselytes. The circumstance 1s thus 
related by the Cardinal Maury, 18 
his ‘ Essai sur I'Eloquence de Ja 
Chaire,’ edition of 1810, first vol. 
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** Marshal Turenne was educates 
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in the Protestant religion, and long 
continued attached to the principles 
of Calvin. While he adhered to 
them, be rendered his party every 
service which might be expected 
from his sincerity, his credit, and 
his glory. So highly was his probi- 
ty respected by Lewis XIV. that the 
monarch never expected from the 
ambition or politics of Torenne, 
that change of his religious princi- 
ples which he so earnestly desired, 
but which he knew could only be 
expected from Turenne’s real con- 
viction. The king repeated often, 
but never in the presence of Tu- 
renne, that, in the war of the 
Fronde, when it was of so much 
importance to oppose Turenne to 
the great Condé, the Queen Regent 
had promised him the dignity of 
high constable ot France, the high- 
est which a subject could fill in the 
old government, and the monarch 
used frequently to declare that he 
was ever ready, if, by a change of 
religion, Turenne would remove the 
only obstacle in its way to perform 
the engagements of his mother. One 
day, a sword of the most costly and 
exquisite workmanship was _pre- 
sented to Lewis XIV. to be worn 
by him, for the first time. The 
king extolled the workmanship of 
it; and Turenne, who was present, 
took it out of the hands of the 
monarch, considered it with atten- 
tion, and expressed his opinion of 
the beauty of its workmanship, in 
terms of admiration, which were 
not common to him.—* It gives me 
great pleasure, Lewis said to him 
with a very serious look, ‘ that you 
are satistied with the workmanship 
of this sword. I gave particular 
directions that it should be finished 
ithe highest degree of perfection 
—Now hear my motive for it. It 
is the sword which I designed for 
the high constable of France; I 
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shall only wear it while that office 
continues vacant.—It will suit you 
wonderfully; and it is your's when- 
ever you please to receive it. You 
know there is an obstacle to it (but it 
is an obstacle which you yourself can 
remove when you will;) and to my 
most sincere regret, this cireum- 
siance alone prevents me from de- 
livering it at this very moment into 
your hands.’ Turenne immediately 
returned the sword to his Majesty, 
saying, ‘ that he felt himself more 
honoured than he could express, by 
so flattering an expression of his 
Majesty's kindness towards him, 
and that, in his heart, be preferred 
it to all dignities. But,’ added Tu- 
renne, ‘ the attachment which your 
Majesty shews to yeur religion, 
proves to me how I should preserve 
my attachment to mine.’ | : 
** Some years after this circum- 
stance took place, Bossuet’s Expo- 
sition of the Roman Catholie doc- 
trine, appeared. In its manuscript 
state, it was put, by the Marquis 
de Dangeau, into the hands of Tu- 
renne, He read it over and over 
again, and was surprised to find the 
statement which it gives of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith so different from 
the hideous representation given of 
it by the Huguenot ministers. At 
first, in unison with their language 
respecting it, he considered it as 
a softened and unfair account of the 
doctrines which it was intended to 
exhibit ; but when it afierwards 
appeared in print, authenticated by 
the approbations of universities, 
doctors, bishops, cardinals, and the 
Pope himself, he was satisfied that 
it contained the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent, the real doctrine 
of the Roman Catholie church, 
From that moment he determined 
to embrace the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion; and Bossuet was the first 
person to whom he ae 
| the 
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the important secret. He desired 
him to make the circumstance 
Known to his majesty ; and, at the 
same time, opened to him his whole 
mind. ‘ His majesty,” he said to 
Bossuet, ‘ has, more than once, 
intimated to me his intention of 
conferring on me the dignity of 
high constable of France, when I 
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should abjure the Huguenot relig; 

‘Say from me to him that I abjane 
the Huguenot and embrace ‘the 
Roman catholic religion from cop 
viction. But { rely on bis maj ; 
kindness to me, that he Will never 


mention to me the dignity of hj 
constable.’ ee 
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[From the same. ] 


o HE account which Bossuet 

has given of this conference 
is extremely interesting. It turned 
on some points of the most important 
of all the articles ip dispute between 
Roman catholics ‘and Protestants, 
the authority by which Jesus Christ 
directed christians to be governed in 
the disputes which he foresaw would 
arise on his doctrine. All Roman 


catholics, and all the protestants of ° 


the old school assert, that these dis- 
putes should be decided by the 
church. But, when churches them- 
selves are divided, the question must 
be, which of them is to be obeyed. 
The Roman catholic says, it is that 
church which existed before all 
other churches, and from which all 
churches, not in union with her, 
have separated. This description, 
they assert, applies to the Roman 
catholic church, and to no other. 
She therefore, in their opinion, is 
the mistress and judge of contro-' 
versies. Her authority, the ‘se- 
paratists from her deny; and the 
dispute on this point is the most 
important of all their differences, as 
the decision of it involves the de- 
cision of every other article in dis- 
pute between them. 

“M. Claude, the antagonist of 


Bossuet in this conference, enjoyed 
the highest reputation in his pany, 
Bossuet speaks of his learning, polite 
manners, and mildness, in high 
terms of praise. He mentions, that, 
throughout the conference, M. 
Claude listened with patience, ex- 
pressed himself with clearness and 
force, pressed his own objections 
with precision ; and never eluded an 
objection made to him, which ad- 
mitted of an answer. 

“The conference was held at the 
request of Mademoiselle de Duras, 
aniece of the great Turenne. Several 
Huguenots of distinction assisted at 
it; the countess de Lorges, a sister 
of Mademoiselle de Duras, was the 
only Roman catholic present. 

‘‘ On the day preceding the con- 
ference, Bossuer, by the desire of 
Mademoiselle de Duras, waited on 
her, and explained to her what he 
understood by the words, ‘ Catholic 
church,’ which he foresaw would 
frequently occur in the conference. 
He explained to her that, in his 
controversy with M. Claude, he 
should not appropriate these w 
to the Roman catholic church, bat 
use them to denote generally what 
both M. Claude and he adinitted, 


an external and visible society, 
; which 
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which professed to believe the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, and to 
vern itselé by his word. That, 
to found this society, the Son of 
God issued from his eternal Father ; 
that, while be was on earth, he 
gathered round him certain men, 
who acknowledged him for their 
master; ‘bat, in subsequent times, 
the faithful aggregated themselves 
to that society, and formed, what 
is called in the apostles’ creed, the 
catholic or universal church :—that, 
sometimes surrounded by infidels, 
sometimes torn into pieces by 
heretics, there had not, from the 
first moment of her divine origina- 
tion, been one instant of time in 
which she had not possessed the 
faith, the doctrine, and the sacra- 
ments of Christ; or in which she 
had not been protected by him, or 
had not been visible, as the meridian 
sun, to all-on earth: had there been 
but a single instant in which she 
ceased to protess the faith or possess 
the sacrainents of Christ, it would 
necessarily follow that the promises 
of Christ, to teach her all trath, to 
be with her tothe end of the world, 
and to prevent the powers of hell 
from prevailing against her, would 
have failed. ‘That there is such a 
church M. Claude admits. But it 
cannot, says Bossuet, be the church 
of M. Clande.—‘ The reformed 
church, to justify her separation 
from the Roman catholic’ church, 
must either charge the Son of God 
with a breach of his promise ; or 
thew the other great and visible 
church, in which the true faith bas 
been unipterruptedly preserved. — 
To assert the former would be blas- 
y; to assert the latter would 
betodeny historical evidence. When 
the chureh of the reto:mers first se- 
Parated from the one, the holy, the 
neatholicchurch, theirchurch, 
their own confession, did not 
eater into communion with a sitizle 
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christian church in the whole 
world.’ J 

** On the day after this conver- 
sation took place, Mademoiselle de 
Duras called on Bossuet, in com- 
pany with M. de Coton, a Hu- 
guenot minister of distinction, per- 
sopally known to Bossuet, and 
esteemed by him. By her desire 
Bossuet repeated to him. what he 
had mentioned to her on the pre- 
ceding day. M. Coton objected to 
Bossuet the promises of God to the 
Jews, and the frequent revolts of 
the general body both of the people 
of Israel, and the people of Judah, 
from the true worship: and con- 
cluded from it, that there might be 
a temporary interruption of the 
church of God, without a breach of 
the divine promise. To this*Bos-. 
suet replied, that it was evident 
from) Scripture that, though a great, 
or cyen the greater pzrt of the 
chosen people had apostatized, still 
the true worship of God never was 
extinguished, never ceased to be 
gloriously discernible either in Israel 
or Judah ;—that, in the times of 
their greatest apostasies, the true 
worship was retained: by a great 
portion of the people of each king- 
dom ; and that each of them had a 
regular succession of prophets; so 
that the inspired writers (Paral. 
xxxvi. 5. Jo. xi. 7. xxv. 1. 4 
scrupled not to say, that every 
morning and night the Almighty 
Word arose and warned the chosen 
seed-by the mouths of bis prophets, 
against the surrounding idolatry. 
‘ These prophets,’ continued Bos- | 
suet, ‘ were themselves a part’ of 
the people of God; they kept the 
people to their duty ; and preserved 
a large part of them from a. 
tion: and thus, though a frightful 
portion of them, and perhaps even’ 
the mass of them, fell into idolatry, 
there were always among them 
those who preserved pure, and vi- 
sible 
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sible to all, the deposit of the true 
' worship.’ ‘ To them,’ Bossuet said, 
‘ Ezechie] (xliv. 13.) alluded, when 
he mentioned the priests and Levites, 
who, when the children of Israel 
went astray, always observed the 
ceremonies of the sanctuary ; served 
the Lord, and appeared before him, 
to offer him victims.’ 

« Here the conversation with M. 
Coton finisbed. While they waited 
the arrival of M. Claude to open 
the conference, Bossuet took occa- 
sion to mention to Mademoiselle 
de Duras that, in the course of the 
proposed conference, he would prove 
to -her satisfaction three things ;— 
the first, that the Huguenots acted 
as if they believed that the authority 
of their church was infallible ; the 
secofid, that, though they acted in 
this manner, it was a maxim among 
them, that every individual, how- 
ever ignorant, was obliged to believe 
he understood the scriptures better 
than all the rest of the church; 
This seemed, to surprize her much : 
he proceeded to mention to her the 
third, which she thought was still 
more strange ;—that it was an 
article of the Huguenot creed, that 
there was a period of time during 
which a christian was obliged to 
doubt whether the scriptures were 
inspired by God, whether the gospel 
were a truth or a fable, and whether 
Jesus Christ were an impostor, or 
the teacher of salvation. He under- 
took to force M. Claude to confess 
all this, or to convince her, that all 
of it was an evident and direct con- 
sequence of his principles. 

** After this, they were informed 
that M. Claude was come, and the 
conference began. We can only 
pretend to present the reader with 
a short outline of it: but we can 
confidently assure him that, if he 
takes an interest in such polemic 


discussions, he will be abundantly 
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gratified. by perusing the whole of 
the account given of it by Bossuet, 
M. Claude's account of it has noe 
fallen into the hands of the writer, 

‘* Bossuet began the conference 

by asking, ‘ if it Were not amung 
the articles of the reformed church 
of France, that dispntes on faith 
should be determined, if possible 
by the consistory ; that, if they were 
not determined by - the consistory, 
they should be determined by the 
provincial synod ; that, if they were 
not determined by the provincial 
synod, they should be determined 
by the holy national assembly ; and 
that those, who refused to acquiesce 
in the deter:nination of the national 
assembly, were to be declared out 
of the pale of the church, and ex- 
communicated.’ He further asked, 
‘if the circular letter of the re- 
formed churches, when they sent 
their deputies to the national as- 
sembly, were not expressed in the 
following words : ‘ We promise, be- 
fore God, to submit to all that shall 
be resolved in your holy assembly; 
convinced, as we are,.that God will 
preside over it, and guide you by 
his Holy Spirit, into all truth and 
equity, by the rule of his word.’ 
Bossuet concluded by observing, 
that by this the reformed church 
appeared to act as if they acknow- 
ledged the infallibility of the national 
assembly. This was the first of the 
three points which he had under 
taken to Mademoiselle de Duras to 
bring M. Claude to confess. 

‘©The facts mentioned by Bos- 
suet were candidly admitted by M. 
Claude: but he denied the concle- 
sion which Bossvet drew from them; 
and, in a speech of some length, 
which Bossuet: praises for its neat- 
ness and method, explained the 
nature of the arrangements mete 
tioned by Bossuet. He said, that 


the different assemblies, a 








Rossuet, had different degrees of 
jurisdiction ; but that, in all of them, 
it was a jurisdiction of discipline; 
god “that the intrinsic value of the 
eruth of their decisions, aud even of 
the decision of the national assem- 
bly, depended solely on their con- 
formity to the word of God: and 
thus, according to M. Claude, an 
ultimate power of enforcing disci- 
pline, but no infallibility in doctrine, 
was vested by them in the national 
assembly, A discussion then took 

ce between Bossuet and M., 
Claude to bring this to issue, and 
every word of it is high]y interesting. 
At the end of it Bossuet observed 
to M. Claude, that if he understood 


_ him rightly, both the intermediate 


submission required to the con- 
sistory and provincial synod, and 
the ultimate submission required to 
the national assembly, were con- 
ditional; or, in other words, that a 
conscientious submission could only 
be required, if the party thought 
their determinations were conform- 
able to the word of God. To this 
M., Claude assented : ‘ Then," said 
Bossuet, ‘ the profession of sub- 
mission might be equivalently 
couched in these words ;—I swear 
to submit to what you shall decide, 
if I shall think your decision is con- 
formable to the word of God.— 
What does this really amount to ?’ 
A short silence ensued : Bossvet re- 
newed the conférenee, by saving,— 
* You believe that an individual 
may call in question the sentence 
of your church, even when your 
charch pronounces in the last re- 
sort.” ‘ No, sir,’ answered M. 
Clande, ‘it should not be said, that 
an individual can lawfally doubt in 
such a case, as there is every ap- 
pearance that the judgment of the 
church will be right.’—* To say that 
there is an appearance,’ Bossuet re- 
plied, ‘is to say that there is a 
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donbt.’ ‘ But,’ answered M. Claude, 
‘ there is more than an appearance. 
Jesus Christ has himself promised, 
that those who truly seek him, shall 
find him. Now, it should be.pre- 
sumed, in favour of the assemblies, 
that they seek him truly; and will, 
therefore, be certain of finding him. 
To be sure, if it should appear that 
there are cabals, or any other.sus- 
picious circumstance in the national 
synod, the confidence, in it might 
be lessened, or absolutely with- 
drawn.’ * Then, let us leave these 
factions and cabals,’ said Bossuet, 
‘out of the question. Let us sup- 
pose, that there is no faction, ne 
cabal, vothing improper ; and that 
every thing passes in perfect order; 
must its decision be received with- 
out examination?’ M. Claude ad- 
mitted that the right of examination 
existed. ‘ Then,’ said Bossuet, ‘ you 
admit that every individual, whoever 
he be, may believe, and even ought 
to believe, that it may happen te 
him to understand the word of God 
better than the national assembly ; 
and even better than a council 
assembled from the four quarters of 
the world.—For, on what can this 
right or duty of examination be 
founded, but because the individual 
may justly conceive, that he himself 
understands the word of God better 
than those whose decision he has a 
right to examine ?’ 

‘¢ This was the second point 
which Bossuet had promised Ma- 
demoiselle de Duras to make M. 
Claude admit. 

‘«* Bossuet now considered that he 
had set M. Ciaude between the 
horns of a perfect dilemma. If M. 
Claude contended for the duty of 
submission to the sentence of the 
national asseinbly, under pain of 
excommunication, Bossuet opposed 
to him bis acknowledgment of the 
right of individuals to try the pro- 

| priety 
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priety of that sentence by ‘their 
private judgments ;—if M. Claude 
admitted-this right of private judg- 


ment in an individual, Bossuet up- 
posed to him the assembly's rigit to 


excommunicate him for exercising 
it. Contending for the former, M. 
Claude edmitted the first,—-con- 
tending for the latter, M. Claude 
admitted the second of the positions, 
whieh Bossuet had promised Ma- 
demoirelle de Duras to make him 
confess. 

“« The conference, however, pro- 
ceeded. ‘ Surely,’ said Bossuet, 
‘this right of individual examina- 
tion, which you recognize in each 
individual, must be accompanied 
with the highest individual pre- 
sumption.—* That by no means 
follows,’ replied M. Claude; *‘ When 
the synagogue declared that Jesus 
Christ was not the Messiah promi-ed 
by the prophets, and condemned 
him to death, would not an indi- 
vidual, who believed him to be the 
true Christ, bave judged better than 
the synagogue ? Could you accuse 
such an individual! of presumptuously 
believing that he understood the 
scriptures better than all the syna 
gogue ?” 

** A more able reply than this of 
M. Claude cannot be conceived. It 
produced a great effect on all the 
persons present. Bossuet informs 
us, in his relation of the conference, 
that this effect of it was observed by 
him : that, though he himself was 
fully aware of the answer which he 
ought to give to it, he was afraid 
that he might not express it pro- 
perly ; and that he therefore made a 
silent prayer to God that he would 
inspire him to express it in such 
terms as would’ remove the im- 
pression made by M. Claude on the 
minds of the audience. After a 
moment's silence, he addressed M. 
Claude in these words: ‘ You say 
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that my agsertion, that the indivi. 
dual, who sets up his own private 
Opinion, iti opposition to that of the 
whole church, must ‘be guilty of 
intolerable presumption, fixes the 
charge of equal presumption oy 
those who believed in Jesus Christ 
In Opposition to the sentence of the 
synagogue, which had pronounced 
him guilty of blasphemy. Most cer- 
tainly, my assertion proves nothing 
of the kind. When an individual 
now sets up his own private opinion 
in Opposition to that ef the whola 
church, he sets it up against the 
highest authority on earth, as the 
earth contains no authority to which 
an appeal from that authority can 
be made. But, when the synagogue 
condemned Jesus Christ, there wag 
on earth a much higher authority 
than the synagogue; to that autho. 
rity the individual, who reprobated 
the proceedings of the synagogue, 
might appeal. Truth herself thea 
visibly existed among men; the 
Messiah, the eternal Son of God,— 
he, to whom a voice from above 
had rendered testimony, by pro- 
claiming before the whole people 
that he was the well-beloved Son 
of God,— he, who restored the dead 
to life, gave sight to the blind, and 
did so many miracles, that the Jews 
themselves confessed no man had 
done the like before him,—he, the 
Jesus himself, then existed amon 

men; and was the visible exiitnin 
authority, to whom there was a 
lawful appeal from the synagogue. 
His authority was infallible. I hear 
you say that it was a contested 
authority. I know that it was con- 
tested ; but, as a christian, you are 
bound to say, that no individaal 
could reasonably or conscientious 
contest it. ‘It was not therefore 
presumption, it was duty to disobey 
the synagogue and to helieve in 


‘Christ. Bring back to me Jesus 


Christ 
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jn person ; bring him teach- 
ing, preaching, and working mi- 
racles, | no longer want the church. 
But don’t take the church from me 


ynless you give me Jesus Christ in’ 


. You say you have his word, 
Yes, certainly! we have his holy, 
adorable word! But, what is to be 
done with those who understand it 
ina wrong sense? Jesus Christ is 
pot present in person to set them 
right ; they must therefore obey the 
church. Before Jesus Christ ap- 
red among the Jews they were 
bound to obey the synagogue: 
‘when the synagogue failed, Jesus 
Christ came among men to teach 
them all truth, and they were 
bound to obey his voice: when he 
returned to his Father, he left us 
his chatch, and we are bound to 
ebey her voice. There is not, no, 
there is not om earth, any visible 
higher authority to which you can 
appeal from her.’ 

“ This, according to Bossuet’s 
account, set Claude within a ‘second 
dilemma: if he said that the sen- 
tence of the national assembly was 
not to be questioned, Bossuet proved 
bis assertion to Mademoiselle de 
Daras, that the Huguenots acted as 
if they believed the authority of 
their church was infallible; if he 
sid the sentence of the nattonal 
assembly might be questioned, 
Bossuet’s assertion that it was a 
masim of the Huguenot church, 


that every individual might believe 


that he understood ghe scriptures 
better than the highest authority in 
his communion, was equally proved. 
With much apparent reluctance M: 
Claude veered to. the latter position ; 
aud thus Bossuet professes to have 
ney his second promise to 
oiselle de Duras. 

“We now come to the last of 
the three points which Bossuet had 
Promised Mademoiselle de Duras to 
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make M, Ciaude confess, and which 
appeared to her the strangest of the 
three ;—that, ‘in the opinion of 
Huguenots, there is a period during 
which a christian is under a ne- 
cessity of doubting whether the 
Bible be inspired by God, whether 
the gospel be truth or fable, and 
whether Jesus Christ were a teacher 
of truth or an impostor.’ Bossuet 
opened the discussion of this point 
by asking M. Claude, ‘ if a christian 
when he has the gospel put, for the 
first time, into his hands, must 
necessarily doubt whether it be 
divinely inspired before he can 
make an act of faith of its being the 
word of God.’ M. Claude replied, 
that ‘in such a situation, a christian 
does not doubt, but is ignorant, 
whether the gospel is divinely in- 
spired. And permit me,’ he said 
to Bossuet, ‘ to put the same 
question to you, substituting, in my 
question, the church, whenever in 
yours you introduce the gospel. I 
therefore ask you, in my turn, 
whether a‘christian, who has the 
authority of the church for the first 
time proposed to him must not, 
Lefore he makes an aet of faith of 
it, necessarily doubt and examine 
the grounds of that authority? You 
see that tle question forces each of 
us into the same difficulties ; what- 
ever you say on the subject, in 
reference to the gospel, [ shall say 
upon it in reference to the cherch.’ 

“ The disputants were now fairly 
at issue on two points; the first, 
whether in respect to the gospel, 
M. Claude, by acknowledging the 
right of previons examination, ad- 
mitted that, while that examination 
lasted, a christian must necessarily 
doubt that the scripture was the 
word of God ; the second, whether, 
in respect to the church, the same 
arguments should: not force a similar 
confession from ‘ossuet. -° They 
were 
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were distinct points, and Bossuet 
ajpears to have been anxious to 
keep them distinct. 

«* « T ‘perceive,’ he said to M. 
Claude, ‘ the tendency of your ex- 
pressions. Whether you will argue, 
or will have a right to argue, from 
my doctrine, respecting a christian’s 
faith in the church, as I shall argue 
from your doctrine respecting: a 
christian’s faith in the gospel, we 
shall quickly see, For the present, 
let us stick to the fact. I aver 
that, according to the principles of 
your church, there is a moment, 
(I mean the period of examination) 
in which a christian (I don’t speak 
of an infidel), must doubt of the 
gospel and of Christ.’ ‘ I have said,’ 
M. Claude answered, ‘ that he is 
ignorant ; he does not doubt.’ ‘ Cau 
he then,’ said Bossuet, ‘ when the 
gospel is thus, for the first time, 
presented to him, make an act of 
divine faith, that the book presented 
to bim is the word of God.’ ‘ He 
cannot ;’ answered M. Claude, ‘ he 
can only believe it out of deference 
to the authority of bis parents, or 
of some other person. He is a 
catechumen,.”’. ‘ No,’ said Bossuet, 
he is not a catechumen; he is a 
christian; he has been baptized, 
and the alliance which baptisin 
externally sealed on him, has been 
internally sealed on his heart by the 
Holy Ghost.’ ‘ On that point,’ said 
M, Claude, ‘ there are two opi- 
nions ; but M. Claude ingenuously 
added, ‘ I admit it.’ ‘Then,’ said 
Bossuet, ‘ it follows that, in virtue 
of the faith intused into him in his 
baptism, a christian, who has at- 
tained the use of reason, is qualified 
to make an act of faith, when it is 
presented to him. I therefore ask 
you whether, before he has exa- 
mined the gospel, a christian can 
make this act of faith.’ ‘ I believe 
the scripture to be the word of God 
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as I believe God to exist: M 
Claude said that, after the christiay 
had read the scripture, he believed 
it to be the word of God by divine 
faith ; but that, until he had read 
it, he could not be Jed to this con- 
clusion by human reasoning only 
‘ But human reason,’ said Bossuet.. 
‘is always fallible, and therefore 
always doubtful. And thus, accord. 
ing to your principles, there is g 
imoment (that of examination), 
during which the christian veces. 


sarily doubts,’ or, if you prefer the 


expression, is ignorant of what you 
call the fundamental article of faith, 
that the scripture is the word of 
God, and therefore, during the 
whole time of examination, is.aa 
infidel,’ 

“ In this manner Bossuet pro- 
fesses to have performed his third 
promise to Mademoiselle de Duras; 
it remained for him to defend him- 
self against M. Claude's intimation, 
that, in) maintaining a chiistian’s 
obligation to believe, with divine 
faith, the authority of the church, it 
would be necessary for Bossuet to 
admit that he must previously exa- 
mine the point, as he must doubt it, 
during the continuance of such an 
examination, and be _ therefore, 
during the whole of that period, an 
infidel. 

‘‘ No such consequence attends 
the Roman-catholic doctrine,’ said 
Bossuet. ‘ The first instant after a 
Roman catholic or any christian 
comes to the yse of reason, he may 
make this act of divine faith, I 
believe the church. I entreat you 
to observe, that I am speaking of a 
baptized person, of a christian, Dot 
of an infidel, In virtue of his 
baptism the christian has the habit 
of true faith, and therefore believes, 
when he attains the use of reason, 
in God the Father, in God the Son, 


in God the Holy Ghost, and in the 
holy 








holy catholic church. The apostles’ 
creed contains all these articles: aid 
the apostles’ creed is not a set of 
conclusions to which a child arrives 

examination, but a declaration of 
the faith infused into him at his 
baptism by the Holy Ghost. Against 
this the infidel may argue con- 
sistently with his tenets ; a christian 
cannot. Thus the doctrine of 
Roman catholics is wholly free from 
the difficulty you have intimated. 
All Roman catholics, all christians, 
except protestants, believe the divine 
authority of the church to be an 
article of faith, infused by the Holy 
Ghost into every christian at his 

ism, Now, itsis a tenet of the 
church, that the scripture is the 
word of God. Thus, from the first 
instant of their reason, the Roman 
catholics believe their church and 
ihe tenets of their church ; so that, 
asthere never is a moment in which 
a Roman catholic doubts of the 
church, there vever is a moment in 
which he doubts of the divine in- 
spiration of the scripture, which is 
atenet of his church. But you, 
who deny the authority of the 
church, are driven to the terrible 
inconvenience of being obliged to 
admit, that there is a period during 
which, it is in the necessity of 
things, that the christian doubts, 
ot, if you prefer the expression, 
is without the belief of this fun- 
damental article of faith, the di- 
vine inspiration of the  scrip- 
ture,” 

“ This was strong reasoning ; 
bot M. Claude rallied. ‘ This way 
of reasoning, he shrewdly observed, 

must make every person decide in 
favour of his own church. The 

8, Arminians, Aéthiopians, 
Sen we, whom you think so much 
im the wrong, ‘are baptized ; by 
your account, therefore, all of us 


actually have the true faith, the 
18} 2. 
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true scriptures, and the true inter- 
pretation of them.’ 

‘* Bossuet’s acknowledgment of 
the force of this argument, and of 
the great impression which it made 
on the persons present at the con- 
ference, should be mentioned in his 
ewn words. ‘ A more forcible ob- 
jection than M. Claude's could not 
be urged. The answer to it imme- 
diately occurred to me, but I was 
apprehensive of not expressing it in 
amanner to make it fully under-. 
stood. IJ trembled as I spoke, for I 
thought the salvation of a soul was 
at stake; and I offered a prayer to 
God that, as he made the truth 
known to me, he would furnish me 
with words that would enable me 
to present it, in its full light, to my 
hearers... My dispute was with a 
man who listened patiently, ex- 
pressed himself with , clearness and 
strength, and was able to avail 
himself of any thing which the 
least want of precision opened to 
attack,’ 

** Such were Bossuet’s feelings, 
as he himself has expressed them, 
on M. Claude's obseryation: the 
reader probably is curious to see 
how he delivered himself from the 
consequences to which it seemed to 
lead. He remarked .to M, Claude 
that the reformed church was to be 
distinguished from the Greek, and 
from all the other churches which 
he had mentioned ; as the members 
of all those churches professed both 
to receive, at their baptism, the 
faith of the true church, and to 
believe, with divine faith at their 
first use of reason, her divine au- 
thority: so that, in their own opi- 
nion, there never was a moment in 
which the members of those churches 
were without faith in the true 
church, or faith in her authority, 
or faith in her scriptures ; while, on 


the other hand, M, Claude, and_all 
F , the 
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the communicants with his church, 
admitted it to be an article of their 
doctrine, that,, during all the period 
which preceded, or was employed in 
examination, gihey had not faith in 
the true church, in her authority, 
‘or in her scriptures; and thus, as 
to the point immediately under dis- 
cussion, all those churches might be 
cite against M. Claude. 

“ After this preliminary observa- 
tion, Bossuet proceeded to consider 
M. Claude's assertion, that, as the 
members of all those churghes, and 
also the members of the Huguenot 
churches were baptized, it necessa- 
rily followed from Bossuet's own 
doctrine, that they continued, while 
they were members of the church, 
in which, they were baptized, to 

ssess the true faith, the true scrip- 
tures, and the true interpretation 
of them, This brought the dis- 
putants to immediate issue :—Bos- 
suet replied, that, when a person is 
baptized, the Holy Ghost confers 
en him, without regard to the faith 
of the person who baptizes him, 
or the church, in which be is bap- 
tized, the faith of the church men- 
tioped in the apostle’s creed; the 
faith of the holy Catholic church : 
—that the baptized person continues 
a member of that true church, till 
the example of his parents, or some 
other circumstance, seduces him 
from it. ‘Thus,’ said Bossuet, the 
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members of the churches whi 
been mentioned, and ng 
of yeur church, are in Crror, not on 
account of au erroneous faith which, 
they received in baptism, bat be. 
eause they have abandoned the true 
faith,—the faith of the holy Catho. 
lic church, which they received ig 
baptism.’ 

“ This was Bossuet's reply to -bis 
adversary's attack:—and ‘the con. 
ference now drew to its conclusion, 

‘‘ Both Bossuet and M Claude 
published accounts of it; and, asit 
generally happens in such cases, 
their accounts disagreed. On this 
circumstance, Bossuet expresses hit. 
self with great good temper and mo- 
deration.—* It is not my intention,’ 
he says, * to accuse M. Claude of 
wilful misrepresentation. — It is dif- 
ficult to remember, with precision, 
the things which have been said, or 
the order in which they were spoken; 
the mind often confounds things 
that were spoken with things that 
oecurred afterwards ; and thas, sith. 
out the slightest intentional aberra- 
tion from it, truth is often disfi- 
gured.—All I say of M. Claude, be 
has my leave to say of me.’ Thisis 
the language of a Christian and a 
gentleman. Violence ever injures 
the cause which it is intended to 
support, and often refutes the ac- 
cusation in aid of which it ts 
used.,”’ 





Suictipr or Mr. Georce GorinGe. 


[From Mr. Matcorm’s Miscerranrovs Anecoores.) 


as R. GeorgeGoringe, a gentle- 

man of Staffordsbfte,excited 
dreadful alarm at Newport Pagnel 
in March 1696, by the determined 
manner with which he repelled 


every effort to save him from sel 
destruction. The last scene 

life will serve for the present par 
pose ; and may the following narra 


tive (should it meet the eyes 
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0 ) rouse the party to a 
sense of the atrocity exhibited by 
Mr. G.! 
already mentioned in a stage-coach, 
and.remained at the Saraceo’s-head 
Ino: informing the attendants, af- 
ter he bad dined, that he was in- 
disposed, they sent for Dr. Waller, 
gho bled him ; at the conclusion of 
-the operation, several persons en- 
tered the room, uporr which the pre- 
tended patient drew a pistol from 
his pecket, and presenting it at them 
alternately, commanded their instant 
rture; be then ordered a bed, 
and almost undressing himself, 
waited till the chambermaid with- 
drew, when he fired at his head, 
and severely wounded some part not 
immediately mortal. 
“ The people of the house rushed 
into the apartment, and found Mr, 
G. sitting upright in the bed with a 
second pistol in his hand, which he 
declared he woulti discharge at the 
tfirst person who should approach 
him. Mr. G, having a servant with 
him, the poor fellow entreated that 
hemight bean exception ; but his 
obdurate master refused, and added, 
he was ready'to hear any thing that 
the people present wished to say. 
“A Mr. Duncomb resolved to 
make an effort to save the maniac, 
and had his name announced as 
that of a physician.‘ This stratagem 
#9 far succeeded as to enable him to 
sizethe hand which held the pis- 
tol at the very instant when the 
worthy gentleman would have 
wrested it fromm him, the two maids 
of the house who aitended with a 
candle fied, and left- the parties to 
contend in total darkness: thus cir- 
cumstaneed, Mr, D. very properly 
rewlved on a speedy retreat, which 
teeffected in safety ; and his anta- 
BPHist, Now on the alert, would not 
4#man to enter the room, but 
00 the bed occasionally convers- 


He arrived at the town ' 
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ing with the female servants, whom 
he informed that he had determined 
to die by the means he had adopted, 
which was preferable-to a lingering 
death. 

** Several persons.who felt deeply 
interested were at one time led to 
suppose that Mr. G. had. fallen 
asleep, and sent his servant to as- 
certain the fact; the wary domestic 
approached with caution, and per- 
ceived the unhappy man extended, 
wiih the muzzle.of the pistol close 
to his head: Mr. G. started, and 
aiming at the intruder, bade him 
instantly depart: on his perceivi 
that he was promptly obeyed, he 
resumed his first position, and for 
the last time.. The feelings of évery 
person. acquainted with this most 
extraordinary case, were excited to 
the highest degree of irritation, and 
holding a council of what was best 
to be done, they resolved to assem- 
ble at the door, and rush thence to 
the bed, hoping to secure the suicide 
ere he could recover his faculties 
from the surprise consequent to 
their method of proceeding: the 
fatal moment arrived, they darted 
forward, the pistol was instantane- 
ously discharged, and in the same 
dreadful moment Mr. Goringe 
breathed his last. 

** Such was the fortitude or resoe 
lution evinced by the miserable 
self-destroyer, that though he was 
often heard in prayer, neither com- 
plaint nor expression of agony es- 
caped bim, although his torture 
from the wound must have been ex- 
cessively acute, The following sen- 
tences were found in his pocket- 
book : 

«« « My. reason for killing myself 
is, first, because [ would not- be 
rendered a reproach unto, and. deri- 
sion of all mankind, and only be-- 
come the sport of my fellow«crea- 
tures, and thereby be incapablerof 
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serving any Of them; but rather 
than live in perpetual misery, I re- 
solve wholly to trast in God's mercy 
and forgiveness, his pardon of all 
my sins, but especially this, through 
the merits and mercy of Jesus 
Christ, not thinking it more sin to 
kill myself. than to kill a man, 
which might bave been my fate if 
ever I had been in the army: andin 
killing myself, I kill but a man al- 
ready full of grief and misery, 
which to do, is but a piece of mer- 
cy, to deliver myself from the evils 
to come upon me, and my incapa- 
city to be serviceable to mankind ; 
and upon these considerations, Juras 
ire per altum semel quam semper. 


wnecdote of Bridgman the Pirate. 


«© Envy and prosperity 
been my ruin ; and though the m4 
has put them into possession of my 
temporals, they will meet with a 
reward. I was an entire and cop. 
stant lover of my wife, though at 
some times I may have expressed 
the contrary, to try her; a true 
friend to whomever I pretended, 
and all my designs just, where they 
have not been perverted by evil 
men. _ Let the sense of this ; 
of my being compos mentis, | de 
sire my executors and trustees to 
give 40s. instead of 10, to the pur. 
chase of rings, mentioned in my 
will, and to raise 10001. out of the 
estate for my daughter.” 


















ee VERY, or Bridgman, the pi- 
rate, was a native of Ply- 
mouth, and called Long Ben, proba- 
bly from his having exceeded most 
of his contemporaries in height. 
Receiving a commission for an ex- 
pedition from the Spanish govern- 
ment, he lay a considerable time at 
the Groyne, in company with some 
other vessels; during this interval 
of leisure, Avery formed the ha- 
zardous design of becoming the 
merciless piunderer of the ships of 
all nations; and having succeeded 
in seducing a sufficient number of 
seamen to navigate the Charles II, 
of 44 guns, he sailed ag her com- 
mahder, without the least inter- 
ruption. 
“In the course of their voyage 
they plundered several Swedish and 
British vessels on their way to or 









Awnecpots or BRIDGMAN THE Pirate. 


[From the same.] 


from Newfoundland, and afterwards 
visited the Portuguese isiand of 
Santa May, where Avery provided 
hiasself with every necessary by 
stratagem. 

« Taking advantage of the total 
ignorance of his cheracter in the 
settlement, this subtle pirate i- 
vited the governor, his lady, and 
attendants, to an entertainment on 
beard the Charles II. whieh they 
accepted ; but, in the midst of their 
pleasures, the unfortunate represev 
tative of his Portuguese Majesty fe 
ceived the unwelcome information 
that he was expected to supply the 
ship with provisions“and stores, 0 
take the alternative of a trip (0 
Red Sea. The governor 


the lesser evil of the two, and sent 


orders on shore for large Ss 
of the articles demanded ; those ps 
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sooner received, than Avery re- 

his hostages to their liberty, 

who. were conveyed to their resi- 
dence, and the former sailed. 

«On his arrival in the Red Sea, 
be endeavoured to procure informa- 
tion respecting a convoy of the pil- 

image to Mecca. While waiting 
Oe ths purpose, the pirate disco- 
yered two vessels, one of which 
mounted 70 guns, and had a com- 
plement of 1300 men: calculating 
upon the superior courage and ad- 
dress of his crew, Avery did not he- 
sitate to attack the ship ; the Turks 
defended her with obstinacy for two 
hours, but bad at the close of that 

riod Jost all their masts, which 
compelled them to surrender. 

“ The villains robbed the vessel 
of precious stones and gold to the 
amountof 200,000], most inhuizanly 
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treated the women. on board, and . 


then sent the 
ly for the su 
the coast of India, where the natives 
hearing that the pirates were English- 
men, attacked the different tacto- 
ries, which were saved from de- 
struction by the prompt protection 
of the government. Avery returned 
and shaped his course for the island 
of Providence in the West Indies, 
and bribing the governor with 
10001. he shared his booty with his 
men, who came iu parties to Eng- 
land and Ireland by different con- 
veyances, 

“* Upon receiving intelligence to 
this effect, a reward of 500]. was 
offered by proclamation for appre- 
hending Avery, and proportionate 
sums for the crew, 


ip adrift; fortunate- 
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[From the same.] 


« ASNER was an inhabitant 

of Coire, the capital of the 
Grisons, and had deeply interested 
himself in the affairs of the Allies, 
when contending with Franee in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. for whom he 
acted as the Emperor's commissary 
in passing their troops through that 
territory. The French government, 
ata loss in what manner to punish 
him ett involving themselves 
with his countrymen, at length de- 
leninined to seize his son, and, by 
Conveying him to France, thus to 
bold him as a hostage for the fa- 
ther’s future conduct. Young Mas- 
er was then a student at Geneva, 
aad had an intimate friend, as he 


supposed, in a youth named Mer- 
veilleux : this villain, bribed by the 
agents employed on the occasion, 
contrived to Jead the unsuspecting 
Masner within the boundaries of 
the French territory, where persons 
waited by appointment, who seized 
him, and carried him a prisoner to 
Lyons. 

‘* Equally enraged and ge at 
the hazardous situation of the youth, 
the elder Masner laid violent hands 
on the interpreter of the French 
embassy, aod confined him in his 
own house at Coire, hoping that, 
by so doing, he should cause a dis- 
cussion of the whole affair, and ob- 


tain the liberation of his son: ac- 
cordingly 


rers they floated on 
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cordingly the ambassador of France 
madé a formal complaffit, and Mas- 
ner justified his retaliation ; but the 
former was too subtile for the lat- 
ter, and he recovered his interpreter 
by merely promising, in the name of 
his master, to resture the prisoner, 
which promise the king never 
thought of performing. 

“ The government of France now 
supposed itself to be perfectly se- 
cure against any further molestation 
from Masner. This, however, was 
not the fact ; for that intrepid gen- 
tleman hearing that the Grand Prior 
Vendosme had departed from Ve- 
nice on his way to Paris, which 
would Jead him through the Grisons, 
and across a narrow piece of territory 
belonging to the Germanic empire, 
he procured several trusty persons, 
well armed, who, with hinself, 
waited in ambush on the territory 
alluded to, and at a favourable mo- 
ment seized that great dignitary, 
whom he conveyed into Germany, 
determined not to lose a_ second 
hostage for the safety of his sen. 
M. St. Luce, the French ambassador, 
immediately acquainted his court 
with Masner's new enterprize, and 
at the same time wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the government of the 
Grisons. 


** € MAGNIFICENT LORDS, 


«© ¢ The moment I was ioformed 
of the unexampled outrage com- 
mitted by Thomas Masner of Coire, 
upon the person of M. the Grand 
Prior of France, I had the honour 
to send the Kiug an account thereof, 
His majesty commanded me to “siy- 
nity to you his surprize that, so 
mean a private man, without title 
or character, should presume to vio- 
late the alliance and neutrality, by 
seizing in your territories, a prince 
for whose blood aj} natious have a 
veneration. 






“« You may well judge, magni- 
ficent lords, that the King will not 
seck satisfaction from such avone ag 
Masner. The better to convince 
you, and the other European poten. 
tates, of this, his Majesty has or. 
dered me to demand of you, in the 
first place, the enlargement of M. 
the Grand. Prior, his retinue and 
equipage, which you will cause te 
be delivered to me, if you please, on 
the Swiss territories. I desire you, 
at the same time, to signify to me 
your intentions concerning the pu- 
nishment the said Masner’s crime 
has deserved, 1 assure myself, you 
will wipe off the dishonour with 
which that insolent person bas sul- 
lied you; ahd shew that if natare 
produces ironsters in your country, 
you know how to crush them sooner 
or later. By consulting your honour 
and consciences, you will preserve 
the general esteem you have ac- 
quired, and the friendship of the 
greatest King in the world, whois 
your most antient ally. 

*« «Tf, contrary to his Majesty's 
expectation, you do not every thing 
that is suitable to your glory, with 
regard to the present case, the con- 
sequences aust de imputed to your- 
selves. But I hope the public will 
be as much instructed by your con- 
duct as they are scandzlized at all 
the enormities of Masner. I impa- 
tiently expect, Magnificent Lords, a 
speedy answer, which will deter- 
mine the King to take that course 
you sball oblige him to. I desire 
you, to this € nd, to call insimediately 
a congress of the leagues; and to 
inform me, as soon as possible, what 
resolution you shall take. Iwihtt 
may be agreeable to the common in- 
terest, and that I may find opporta- 
nities to convince you what pleasure 
I take in serving you, &c. 

“As M. St. Luc declares, in the 


above official note, the Grand pes 
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prince for whose blood all 
have a veneration,’ the read- 
er should be informed, that he be- 
to a natural branch of the 
a of Bourbon, a house that 
Lewis the Fourteenib omitted no op- 
unity to increase; and though 
he declared all those his very near 
relations legitimate, it has been said, 
the real princes of the blood royal 
were no great admirers of their bro- 
thers and cousins, nor had they any 
moral reasons for so dcing if they 
generally resembled the very reve- 
rend Grand Prior, whose character 
ig thus described in the Memoirs of 
the Court of Lewis XIV. by M. 
Anguetil and his uncle, also a Grand 
Prior, as pourtrayed by Bussi: 

« « Besides the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, this prince (Charles II.) had 
other inferior mistresses, of Whom 
he was very jealous. The grand 
prior of France ( Veudosme, brother 
tothe duke of that name), then 
young and handsome, and since so 
much celebrated by Chanlieu, and 
other wits of the age, had been ba- 
nished for some irregularities, and 
passed the time of his disgrace in 
England. He was there very well 
received by the king; and, by way 
of gratitude, he thought fit to se- 
duce a girl to whom he knew 
Charles was violently attached. The 
‘Monarch sent messages to the grand 
prior, entreating him to desist, 
which be disregarded. He offered 
him money, titles, and to obtain 
his accommodation with the court 
of France; all was in vain. T!e 
king forbade him to approach his 
palace, He laughed at the prchi- 
bition, He appeared es ery evening 
atthe theatre with his prize, and 
placing himself opposite to the mo- 
narch, braved him witb his victory. 

rles, unable to find any other 
ft to get quit of him, wrote to 

“wis, eitreating that he might be 


was ‘a 
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recalled into France. This was, how- ’ 
ever, only followed by a permission 
to return; to which the grand 
prior answered, that he found him- 
self very agreeably situated in Eng- 
land, and still kept up the joke. 
The monarch, losing all patience, 
acquainted the King of France with 
the uneasiness’ bis rival made him 
suffer, and at last obtained a posi- 
tive order that he should instaniy 
return to France.’ 

«© « St. Luc’s memorial produced 
another from Mr. Manning, the 


British minister, addressed to the 


Counsellors and Commons of the 
three leagues of the Grisons assem- 
bled in consequence of this affair, 
which follows : 


‘* © MAGNIFICENT LORDS, 


*«« « You were surprized, no doubt, 
at the bauglhty and threatening 
manner, in which the ambassador 
of France at Soluthurn demanded 
of you, first the enlargement of the 
Grand Prior of France (seized by 
one of your members on the lord- 
ship of Razuns, and carried off into 
the territories of the august house of 
Austria, where he is at present) 
and then the punishing of him 
who did the action. — 

* Toclear up this aftair a hte, 
which at first may seem of conse- 
quence to those who do not know 
the true state of the case, | entreat 
you to permit me, as a friend and 
servant of your ‘laudable republic, 
to make following remarks ppon the 
facts in question. 

« Kvery body knows, Magnificent 
Lords, the treacherous means, used 
about the beginning of May: last 
by hired ruffians, to seize and carry 
off the son of M. Masner, whom 
they had engaged to take the air with 
them on the territories of Savoy, 
‘Tis this base action, contrived and 
executed by the French on the per- 
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son of one of your members, an in- 
necent youth of 16, years of age, 
who was following his studies at 
Geneva, and who had never done 


the least thing to draw upon bhim-. 


self the resentment of France ; ‘tis 
this villainous and scandalous treat- 
ment, J say, of one of the children 
of your republic, that you have just 
cause to take offence at. and was 
the motive of ali that his imperial 
majesty's commissary has since done 
to recover his scn. You see, mag- 
nificent lords, that the French were 
the aggressors, and first violated 
the neutrality by seizing a Grison, 
contrary to a'l right and justice, 
who had never done any thing 
against their interests. 1 will sup- 
pose France may have cause of dis- 
pleasure against the father; but 
methinks ‘tis ridiculous to make 
that a pretence for detaining the 
son. Is there any country in the 
world, except France, where the 
children are made responsible for 
the actions of their fathers ? 

“© You well know, magnificent 
Jords, that Counsellor Masner used 
all the most respectful methods to 
recover his son so unjustly de- 
tained. Was ever any regard had to 
his supplications, or to the remon- 
strances which your loudable leagues 
had the goodness to make in his 
behalf? - "T'was to no purpose, to 
use public intercessions with the 
Count da Luc, and to urge to him 
the alliances and neutrality. All this 
makes little impression on the minds 
of certain ministers, who think 
themselves the only men privileged 
to commit violences without fearing 
reprizals. They openly made their 
sport of those applications to them, 
and thereby drove the father, pro- 
voked by their contempt of his 
submissions, and pierced with grief 
for the unjust imprisonment of his 


son, into a kind of necessity to proe his soul being continually heightened 
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cure his liberty by other methods, 
As for the grand prior of France 
who has had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a man justly irri. 
tated agaiyst his nation, T will pot 
enter into the reasons alleged to 
justify this reprizal, with the con. 
sequences of which the ambassador 
of France endeavours to terrify you, 
I will only say, that if ever any 
thing could extenuate a proceeding 
of this nature, ‘tis in the present 
case. You cannot but remember, 
magnificent lords, that M. Masuer, 
after the negotiation of M. Mer- 
veillieu by M. Viguier, in the name 
of the Count du Luc, trosting te 
the justice of his cause, took a te- 
solution to make his appearance be- 
fore av ambassador of France, who 
was incensed against him, to make 
his submission to him personally, 
to justify himself against what 
could be alledged against him, and 
to beseech him to cause his son to 
be restored to him, “Tis natural to 
imagine, that had M. Masner been 
conscious he was really eulpable, he 
would never have been so impru- 
dent, as to put himself into the 
hands of the very person who would 
make himself bis own judge; for 
what passed with respect to M. Re- 
naud might well give bim appre- 
hension. Yet he was not suffered 
on that occasion to speak in vindt- 
cation of himself, being distnissed, 


should have this son. 

‘¢* But, alas! We know by the 
sad experience of half a centory, # 
experience almost fatal to all hu. 
rope, what ‘tis to rely on French 
promises. Iu short, M. -Masuer, 
finding all hopes of that kind vain, 
grew enraged at the insolence and 
perfidiousness of those who had bo 
regard to what they had so solemnly 
promised him ; and. the anguish 0 
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by the remembrance of his only 
sop, he was incited by despair to 
the seizure which the Count du Lue 
ains of. 

— should think, magnificent 
Jords, that what I have here represent- 
ed, ought at least to extenuate an 
action, which proceeded only from 
the excess of a father's tenderness 
for his child; and I have the more 
reason to write to you in favour of 
M. Masner, since her majesty the 
yeen, my sovereign, is persuaded 
that the ill usage of him, with re- 
tto bis son, was brought upon 
him for his affection to the allies, 
and the considerable services he has 
done them. I desire you, there- 
fore, to weigh maturely what I have 
had the honour to lay before yon, 
and to depend upon it, that her ma- 
jesty will never suffer wrong to be 
done to those who are engaged in 
her service or in that of her allies. 
Ihave the honour to be, with the 

most perfect esteem for you, 

Magnificent Lords, 

Your most humble, 
and most affectionate servant, 
F, MANNING. 
Coire, Now. 21, 1710.’ 


“ On the succeeding day the Ba- 
ron de Greuth, the imperial resi- 
dent, presented the ensuing memo- 
tial ; 

“* His imperial majesty, being 
informed that the son of his first 
commissary, M. Thomas Masner, 
captain and counsellor of Coire, is 
by order of his most Christian ma- 
}esty, imprisoned on the territories 
of France, near Geneva, has order- 
dime to apply to your excellency, 
that througl, your good offices the 
sid prisoner may be treated with 
all the decent usage due to the son 
of an officer of such a. rank, and 
Who suffers only tor his father’s sake, 

hope your excellency will grant 
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my request, that his imperial, ma- 
jesty may not be obliged to use re- 
prisais. I am" with very great re- 
spect, 
Your Excellency’s, &c. 
Baxon pe GReutu, 
Coire, Now. 22, 1710.’ 





Count Deluc’s Answer from Soluthern, 
November 28. 


“© *T received the letter which 
you did me the honour to write to 
me, by the emperor's order, the 22d 
inst. Yow jadge rightly, that I do 
not want respect for so great a 
prince, and that I shall always es- 
teem is an honour to evince the 
same, in all cases, where the king 
my master’s service is not con- 
cerned: I shall also reckon it a 
happiness, if I can demonstate to 
yourself, how much I value your 
merit, Wherefore | take the oppor- 
tunity you give me to acquaint you, 
that they impose upon bis imperial 
majesty and upon . you likewise, 
who pretend that the son of Thomas 
Masner is detained in France upon 
account of the service the father 
has done for the emperor. ‘Tis 
nothing less than that: and po 
great prince, nor any man of honour, 
can espouse the cause of a notorious 
robber, who might have bad his son 
again, if he could have prevailed 
with himself to restore the sums he 
was proved to have in_ his hands; 
but instead of that, he imagined his 
pretended claim of his son's liberty 
gave him a right to commit an ac- 
tion unheard of till our times. You 
are not ignorant of this, sir; and 
I assure you myself you are troubled 
for it, since those who seized his 
highness the grand prior at the gates 
ot Coire, and removed him into the 
territories of the empire, seemed to 
intend to make his imperial majesty 


an accomplice. You will be the more 
con 
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convinced of this, by reading the 
letters Masner has taken the pains 
to disperse throughout Switzerland, 
and which men of the better sort 
Jook upon as fictitious, because they 
cannot believe that either the empe- 
ror or his ministers abet dim in 
an action never thought on till now, 
Your concern for the glory of your 
master persuades me you will use 
your endeavours to convince poste- 
rity, that war cannot serve tor a 
pretence to authorize an attempt, 
which may so much affect princes 
in what rank soever God has placed 
them." 

‘« The cantons of Switzerland 
which professed the Roman Catho- 
lic faith resented the measures pur- 
sued by M. Masner ; and, ina letter 
written. by their-order at an assem- 
bly at Lucern, directed to the ma- 
gistrates of Zurich, they insisted 
that he should be cited to appear 
before the Helvetic body to answer 
for his having, more than once, 
violated the liberty of the frontiers ; 
from all which facts it will appear, 
that few events havé produced more 
extensive interference and dissen- 
tion. The grand prior had been at 
first confined in the castle of Embs, 
whence he was removed to Munich, 
as a place of greater security ; and 
it was at this period that Mr. Man- 
ning again addressed the three 
leagues in consequence of De Luc's 
last note. ' Mr. M. ,observes, that 
as «be well knew the friendship the 
Queen of England entertained for 
the magnificent lords, he should i]! 
perform his duty did be not assure 
them his royal mistress felt her at- 
tachment increase in proportion to 
their danger frém the menaces of 
France ; and be hinted. that in such 
a predicament the advice of a friend 
might be particularly useful. 

“ After noticing the defamation 
they endured, he insists they ovght 
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to resent it, as beine 
through M. Masner, one oe 
members, a gentleman who had re 
ceived preferment both from’ the 
emperor and themselves; and he 
treats the demand of the release of 
the grand prior in Switzerland as q. 
mere jest, they well knowing that 
as he was in the custody of the 
emperor, it was impossible they 
could comply. The following 
sage is so congenial to the feelings 
of Britons, that they should appear 
in Mr. Manning's own words: * Yo 
knew very weil how his son was 
basely betrayed, and that he is stil] 
detained prisoner in France. It is 
also evident, that this young gen. 
tleman has done nothing that might 
deserve such treatment; and this 
the ambassador himself owned in 
the presence of your deputies. | 
am sensible that several matters are 
laid to bis father’s charge ; but sup- 
po-ing that the pretensions against 
him were real and well grounded. 
(which yet is not granted), there is 
Lo law in the world that ina case — 
of. this nature makes the son re- 
sponsible for the father ; so that by 
necessary consequence it follows, 
that his son ts punished and im- 
prisoned in France unjustly: and 
there can be nothing more conso-’ 
nant to nzture than for a father to 
endeavour, by all possible methods, 
to rescue his only ard innocent son 
who suffers wrongfully.’ 

«© * Hence,’ he continues, ‘ in the 
first transports of grief he seized 
Merveilleux, the pretended -inter- 
preter, and detained him, with the 
consent of the magistrates. Who 
then can blame M. Masner for setz-, 
ing a person whom be knew, by 
undeniable proofs, had, together: 
with his brother (an ofticer in the 
service of France) contrived the 
unjust seizare of bis son ?’ Having 


stated that ~ Merveilleux was by 
. ne 











eans an accredited character 
the French court, he. in- 


no m 
sag that thas far every thing stood 


as.a question of right, and he de- 
cares his conviction that the 

coukt not punish Masner 
es ae denying their subjects all 
fyture hope of that protection due 
4othe governed from the governor. 
As to the style of M. de Luc, pre- 
cisely similar to that used by his 
court in the days of power, Mr. 
Manning invites a comparison be- 
tween that period and the then mo 
ment, telling them to despise the 
threats of an exhausted nation, and 
to rely upon the protection of the 
allies ; and he concludes with a re- 
capitulation of the events of. the 
connexion sometime subsisting be- 
tween the leagues and France. ‘ | 
do not,’ he proceeds, ‘ apprehend 
that you are still comprehended in 
the yeneral league with the cantons 
of Switzerland, as formerly, since 
you concluded that of 1639 with 
Spain, for the recovery of the Val- 
teline. Neither is it in respect to 
trade or vicinity; but only a sim- 
pleservice to some particular per- 
sons, which is notoriously known 
to be reduced to so smal! a matter, 
and that so precarious, that several 
have abandoned it; and which, at 
the next reform of the public ex- 
pense, which the present misery of 
the French nation must oblige them 
to make very considerable, will al- 
most entirely cease. It is true, you 
had whole regiments jn the service 
of Fratice for a considerable time ; 
but they shewed so litte regard to 
yournation, that the establishment 
teased after the decease of General 


Supe and Messrs de Salis, one a’ 


Major-general and the other a bri- 
gadier; the latter of which, being 
aProtesiant, and dying at Pavis, was 
deprived for several years of a buri- 

* @ strange inhuman piece of 
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[ory 


cruelty; unknown to infidels and 


barbarians. At last his friends were 
obliged to convey his corpse away : 
secretly in a scavenger’s cart, and 
carry it to be interred in the late 
Major-general Salis’s: orchard. A. 
noble requital tor his services!" 

** Immediately after Mr. Man- 
ning had presented this note, the 
Baron de Greuth intormed - the 
leagues that his imperial master 
feit great surprize at the manner in 
which they had viewed the seizure 
of the grand prior; and no less. 
that they should pay more attention 
to the representations of tke French. 
resident than to those of the imperial 
court, whose commissary had been, 
s» inbumanly treated through the 
medium of his son. The baron 
therefore desired to know, whether 
the threats of a person who had, 
never presented his credentials te 
the leagues were to be regarded in 
preference to the request of a neigh- 
bour andally, and whether that par- 
tiality did vot furnish just reasons 
for resentment on the part of the 
emperor, 

‘* The leagues, having deliberated 
on the above decisive intimations, 
transmitted the following letter to 
the Count de Luc: 


‘“ € VENERABLE COUNT AND 
COURTEOUS LORD, 


““-¢ What your excellency wrote 
to our republic the 10th of Novem-, 
ber last, touching the person of 
Monsieur the Grand Prior de Ven- 
dosme, bas been communicated to 
our laudable commons, and debated 
in an assembly of the states; and 
your excellency may have ebserved, 
among other things, by the letter 
we wrote to you the 17th of last 
month, how much our diet disap- 
proved what has been done to mon- 
sieur the grand prier by M. Masner, 
our fellow-eountrymao and coun 
sellor : 
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sellor : but it is notorious that our 
republic has not been in the least 
fault on that account; for the better 
proof of which -the commons have 
thought fit to defer, to the next diet 
of the states, summoned to meet 
the 3d of February, 1711, the tak- 
ing a final resolution upon the de- 
mand of releasing monsieur the 
gtand prier, and bringing him back 
with all bis retinue and equipages, 
to the same place from whence he 
was carried off. And as he has 
been conducted to the frontiers of 
Austria, we shall in the mean time 
desire his excellency the Baron de 
Greuth, his imperial majesty’s en- 
voy, touse his good offices with the 
court of Vienna; to. which end we 
shall make earnest instances to that 
envoy. We have thought fit to or- 
der and command Mr. Masner to 
appear before the said assembly, to 
inform them by what means mon- 
sieur the grand prior may be set at 
liberty. The plurality of the voices 
of the commons being requisite to 
assijyn avhat punishment shall be in- 
flicted on the violator and his ad- 
herents, and the place of judicature 
not being agreed upon, patience 
must be had tili the commons have 
given their peremptory determina- 
tion thereupon. Wherefore we have 
judged it proper to inform your ex- 
cellency of the result of this assem- 
bly; we wish -you whatever may 
contribute to your good,,and are of 
your excellency, 

“** The most affectionate chiefs 
and counsellors of the three 
leagues of the Grisons assem- 
bled at Coire. 

««€ Given in our name, and 

sealed with our privy seal, 

at Coire, the 26th of De- 

cember, 1710." 


** And in the month of January 
the injured and resolute Masner 
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wrote to La Chapelle in : 
rited terms : - these ap. 
‘ *€ I took the liberty to write 
four letters, the first of which a 
dated the 10th of September, where. 
in I proposed a conference in Swis. 
serland, to be informed what de 
mands are made upon me; and to 
discourse at the same time of busi. 
ness, in order. to end all this troy. 
ble : and as this was not accepted, 
I gave you to understand, sir, 
my following letters, since the 15th 
of October (whereof I have taken 
copies for better intorming the world 
of my own arid other people's pro- 
ceedings) that I readily agree to the 
arbitration proposed with regard te 
Bombarda, which might be dis- 
patched in an instant, though his 
excellency the ambassador has 
thought fit, with extraordinary as- 
surance, to write to an assembly of 
our states, a thing by no means to 
be maintained, as that assembly will 
find, by a troublesome experience ; 
and also that I. was satisfied with 
the said arbitration, with regard to 
the other pretended demandants ; 
but that it was highly just, nay, in- 
dispensably necessary, that my ad- 
versaries should be named, that I 
might know whom I had to deal 
with. And I added in my two last 
letters, that though the situation of 
affairs was altered, and that it was 
no more mine, but his imperial ma- 
jesty’s business, : had not mene 
my sentiments, but remain . 
Nor did I stop at such a declara- 
tion, sufficient to reduce to reason 
the most unreasonable people ; but 
thought fit to give the public a full 
account of tbat affair by bo Ase 
festo, being ready to maintain | 
point, aA convince all mankind 
that his excellency will not find his 
account in calling me a robber, #% 
he very bluntly does ; and further- 
more; that if 1 am by such ill oe 
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forced to it, without longer observ- 


any other measures, I will make 
it known to all the world, that, on 
the-contrary, it is Frenchmen of an 
eminent rank that have made me 


disburse ty Own moncy for the 
king's service, and have sharped and 


cheated me of it, by not reimbursing 


me, This { can prove by authentic 
youchers; as well as the notorious 


tobbery committed in 1703 at 


Hockstet, of the value of a thousand 
jes in goods, contrary to the 
faith of a safe conduct (which cost 


six pistoles) for which I could never 


obtain any reparation, though our 
republic writ to Marshal Villars, 
and concerned themselves very 
deeply in it. If I had not learnt to 
respect a man of a high character, 
and minister of a great king, I 
would not suffer without retaliation 
sich an unworthy treatment, but 
would make him answer in another 
and better manner, little regarding 
in a matter concerning my own 
honour, and the person of my son, 
how barbarously they use him, as 


they have already done, and would, 


still do, which, you may depend 
upon it, shall not go unrevenged, as 
it may in time appear. 

“* What his excellency has been 
pleased to insinuate to the Imperial 
envoy, the Baron de Greuth, by his 
letter of the 26th of last month, that 
the poor youth was not made pri- 
soner for the services done by me to 


“his [Imperial Majesty, but for the 


sums which it is pretended that I 
do wnjustly detain, is diametrically 


“Opposite to what his excellency writ 


to Merveilleux the 11th of May, 


sand declared in presence of the de- 


puties of Coire: and farthermore 
he writes of the 18th of September, 
ta the leagues of. the Grisons, that 
he would have employed bis good 


Offices to procure the enlargement 


ef wy son, if it had not been re- 
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fused to sign the writing in question; 
but that having informed the king 
thereof, several persons during that 
interval (though Mr. Vigier makes 
no mention of it in his letter of the 
24th of August’ had:made appli- 
cation ‘to his majesty, complaining 
of their: losses. The envoy Baran 
de Greuth, and the other, Imperial 
ministers, are persons of; too great 
prudence and penetration not to 
understand the true situation of 
that unh»ppy affair, though it has 
been endeavoured to change ‘the 
system of it, like the camelean’s 
colour : but it is easy. to avoid being 
imposed upon, since people are 
forced to make use of misrepre- 
sentations, shams, and tricks, in 
which there are such palpable and 
such frequent contradictions, that 
the silliest body may easily observe 
the weakness of their reasons. 

«« « The copies of the lettérs 
which his Imperial Majesty bas been 
pleased to write in my favour to 
his most serene highness the prince, 


~ governor of Tirol, and to the envoy, 


which I have sent you withont the 
least alteration, are not suppositi- 
tious, but very authentic; nor can 
any body but the flatterers and 
hangers-on about the ambassador 
doubt of it ; and especially that rash, 
fellow Merveilleux, who presumed 
to write to one of his friends at 
Coire, that I had not reason to ex- 
pect his Imperial Majesty's pro- 
tection, and would find myself de- 
ceived. The letter Jately written 
by the aforesaid envoy to our leagues 
is agreeable to that of his Imperial 
majesty, and keeps close to’ the 
purport of it; and consequently 
people should be convinced, that 
the most puissant protection of his 
Imperial! Majesty is formally granted 
to me, and with good reason. The 
aforesaid letter from that envey, 


and that from Mr. Manning, area 
sufficient 
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sufficient answer to several points 
which | do not touch, and which 
are only made use of to colour such 
unusual proceedings against an in- 
nocent boy. Supposing that I had 
done all the things which are 
charged upon me (which however 
is quite otherwise), is there any 
precedent, on that account, to vio- 
Jate, in the person of my son, the 
law of nations, and all divine and 
human laws ; to retorf it upon him, 
and by that means exercise a Turk- 
ish revenge on me? A noble ex- 
ploit, I must say! 

“« A Switzer, who had a hand 
in the business, has caused some 
overtures of accommodation to be 
made to me, bragging that every 
thing was in his power: but it is 
not of me that contributions are to 
be expected ; nor am I to be scared 
by such bravadoes as he. In fine, 
his excellency will find at last that 
he has let himself be tricked by a 
pack of knaves, and I am very 
sorry for it. 

‘** Though you sent me no an- 
swer, sir, to the three afore-men- 
tioned letters which I the 
liberty to write to you, since the 
15th of October, I have given you 
the farther trouble of this, hoping 
that you will be the less displeased 
at it, becawse I will once more 
make you a reasonable offer, which 
is to choose at once arbitrators (but 
upon condition, bowever, that my 
adversaries shall be first named, with 
whom the matter is to coine to an 
issue) provided that my son shall be 
put into the keeping of the magi- 
strates. of Geneva, to be again 
given up to the French, in case I 
be condemned, and do not make 
satistaction; but if, on the con- 
trary, I be absolved, that he be 
delivered into my hands. This 
is a faic method of ending the 
dispute. Propose it, if you please, 


LOUK 
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to his excellency, and believe 
me, &Cc, 
Masner.’ 

«* To this letter from Mr. Masner 
the grand prior of France added the 
following postscript with his own 
hand : 

« «1 desire you to tell the Count 
de Luc that the offers made by M, 
Masner appear so reasonable to me 
that I must needs advise and desire 
him to accept them. 

Puitie pe Venpome,’ 

‘** La Chapelle answered Masner, 
and referred him to a letter pre- 
viously written by him, wherein he 
informed Masner, the situation of 
his affairs made him an improper 
medium through which to address 
the French ambassador ; but, as the 
graud prior had pleased to add a 
postscript to Masner’s letter, he felt 
himself impelled to violate an order 
he had received not to interfere in 
the question under discussion ; and 
in conclusion he adds, the outrage 
committed on the prior prevents 
the ambassador from entering into 
any composition with him. 

« Fresh instructions were shortly 
after received by Mr. Manning, 
which produced a third memorial 
on his part, announcing that the 
queen of England approved of all 
he had before advanced, and desired 
to reiterate ber assurances of pro- 
tection, uot only to M. Masner, bat 
to any other member of the leagues 
who might suffer as he bad done 
for his attachment to the cause of 
the allies. He then mentions certain 
publications circulated by the par- 
tizans of France, and continues, 
‘You very well know, that when 
they dispersed so many false ace 
counts of the affairs ef Spain, we 
had received advice of the gloriwus 
victory which Count Staremberg 
obtained the 10th of December 


710, with such a smal] army, « 
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it may be said with Tacitus, in this 
respect, Nomen magts exercitiis quam 
yobur, because the enemy were three 
times stronger in number: however, 
jikeasecond Xenophon, he traversed 
a vast extent of the enemies’ Jands 
with a handful of men, and rendered 
his retieat more glorious than that 
of the Grecian captain, because he 
crowned it with a signal victory.’ 
Mr. M. next adverts to the altered 
tone of the court of France, and 
calls the attention of the leagues to 
the violation of their independence ; 
ending with a critical examination 
of De Lne’s Jast memorial. ‘The 
effect produced by the above note 
was far from favourable, and Mr. 
Manning found himself under the 
necessity of forwarding the suc- 
ceeding to the magnificent lords. 
«<T¢ js certainly with much re- 
gret that I am obliged to reinon- 
strate to you, by way of complaint, 
what happened on occasion of my 
making a visit to the president and 
directors in their own houses, where 
one of them had the boldness to say, 
that if any person was sent to them, 
to protect their country against the 
house of Austria, he was welcome, 
and not otherwise. I leave it to 
yourselves to judge, whether by 
sich an expression he does not 
assume a sovereignty in a free state, 
where particular persons must not 
pretend to dictate and prescribe 
laws. >I am the more snrprized at 
it, because you very well know, that 
according to my power, E always 
recommended the welfare and con- 
cerns of your laudable leagues, and 
did ny utmost to promote the Jate 
hegociations of M. de Salis your 
envoy in Holland, [ have all along 
been of opinion, and am still ‘so, 
that ber majesty bas sent a minister 
9 your republic and its allies to 
your honour. What punishment 
then ought to be inflicted on such 
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who presume to act so audaciously, 
contrary to the uncommon favour 
shewn to your state, and to pre- 
scr.be the conditions on which the 
persons that are sent to you shall be 
acceptable, or not? Must not he be 
directly out of his wits then, to 
think that her majesty should act 
contrary to the interest of the il- 
Justrious house of Austria, so strictly 
allied with her majesty, whose 
justice and integrity is conspicuous 
to ail the world ? If this proceeding 
affected my own person only, f 
should have passed it over. with 
silence; buat the indignity is too 
great, and my character too maci 
interested, not to demand a suffi- 
cient reparation upon this account. 
If particular persons have so little 
modesty, as to talk at such a rate, 
is it not high time for you to re- 
cognize your own sovereignty, and 
to acknowledge, in a grateful man- 
ner, the honour which her majesty 
does you, by sending a minister te 
your state? To this end, I demand 
of you, first, a declaration concern- 
ing what M. de Salis has advanced 
with so much arrogance, whether 
he was ordered by yous laudable 
republic to do so; and if not, that 
then a speedy and sufficient repara- 
tion be made for the same ? I have 
the honour of being, magnificent 
lords, 
Your humble and*affectionate 
servant, Mawnnino’ 
“In this stage of the affair M. 
Masner published two letters which 
had been addressed to bim by La 
Chapelle in July and Augast 1710; 
from. those it appears that every 
attempt inade to detach him from 
the. cause of the allies proved un- 
successful. On the third of March 
the chiefs and deputies came to 
several resolutions, the purport of 
which were, that the Bailiff Masner 
ought immediately to give up his 
prisoner, 
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prisoner, with his retinue and equi- 
page, cither on the spot where they 
were seized, or in some part of 
Switzerland, under the penalty of 
the displeasure of lis sovereign ; 
and, to facilitate their wishes, they 
applied to the Envoy Greuth for the 
discharge of the grand prior. As 
to the censure to be passed on 
Masner, they proposed to establish 
a special tribunal at Lanz for his 
trial, They then deelare to the 
French court their ardent wishes 
for the release of young Masner, 
and entreat M. de Luc to use his 
utmost influence with his govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

«© Masner entered his protest 
against th®se resolutions, because 
the leagues had commanded him to 
comply with their orders without 
stipulating for the restoration of his 
son; and he also declared his con- 
viction that the tribunal which was 
to judge him ought to review the 
conduct of those who appointed it 
for thus violating his rights as a 
native of their country. ‘These, 
however, are not the only reasons 
thisunhappy man had for complaint, 
as the leagues decreed the confisca- 
tion of his estate, and two of the 
Roman catholic cantons banished 
him from their territories, where, it 
he appeared, two hundred crowns 
were offered for his apprehension. 

*€ Another memorial from Mr. 
Manning, presented about the same 
ume, contains nothing more than a 
repetition of what he had before 
advanced. ‘The Baron de Greuth 
had just then lost his :oyal master 
by the small-pox, which event, to- 
gether with some well-applied bribes 
distributed by De Lue to the leagues, 
it was supposed might operate much 
to the disadvantage of Masner ; but 
the court of Vienna soon dispelled 
his tears by an assurance that all the 
measures of the deceased emperor 


were fully approved of, and woukl 
be continued. Mr Manning, havin 
by this time received further jp. 
structions from England, conveyed 
the queen's displeasure as to the 
conduct of Messrs. de Salis towards 
her minister, with what effect will 
be discovered by the succeeding 
note: 


***« Maaniricent Lorps, 


‘“« « Understanding that one Mer. 
veilleux, a man without any title 
or character acknowledged by your 
state, has been so impudent as to 
write insolently and talsely to you 
coucerning me, presuming to ca- 
lumniate a person who has the 
honour to he appointed resident of 
a great queen in your country, the 
duties of my office oblige me to 
make my application to you, to in- 
form you bow much | am surprized 
to hear, that you have allowed such 
an infamous piece to be read in your 
assembly, instead of dismissing it 
upon its first appearance. The 
thing is perhaps of greater nicety 
and importance than you at first 
imagined, for to permit in your 
congress, which represents the whole 
state, the reading of a letter from a 
private person, which insolently and 
unjustly reflects upon a public mi- 
nister residing in your country, 
amounts undoubtedly to the suffer- 
ing an affront to the prince by whom 
he is employed. I shall therefore 
leave it to you to judge the conse 
quences that such’a proceeding will 
have, when her majesty shall be 1- 
formed of it: and in the mean 
time, you may be assured, that I 
wil! not so far expose my character, 
as to make any answer to such an 
impudent letter: and I shall at 
least expect, that the interests ot 
your republie will prevail with you, 
to use in the same manner, 4 man 


lost to all sense of honour and re- 
putation ; 








tation; a man who otherwise 
dares not appear in your country, 
because of the base and treacherous 
action which he has committed, in 
contriving himself the infamous plot 
of carrying off young Masner, and 

uring it to be put in execution 
by his own brother. 

«JT cannot help telling you, 
that 1 am furthermore very much 
surprized to observe the indifference 
with which you have received some 
of my letters, and the attention 
which you have at the same time 
given to those which have been sent 
you from the enemies of the queen, 
even from those who never presented 
anv credevtials to your state. I 
shall not at this time enlarge upon 
that subject, but shall freely tell 
you, that that is not the way to 
merit the protection which her 
majesty has so generously granted 
you, and the favours which she does 
yet give you ground to hope for. 
Remember, that that great queen has 
not sent me to reside with you for 
the advancement of her interests, 
but your own. Consider the pros- 
perous efforts which she has se 
gloriously made for the preservation 
of the libertics of Europe. And 
after that, consider the ill coun- 
tenance (not to speak of the in- 
gratitude) which you will shew, in 
suffering yourselves to be persuaded 
by her enemies, who are at the same 
time the enemies of liberty and all 
mankind, and to have no regard 
either to her interposition in favour 
of your compatriot Mr. Masner, or 
fo my just complaint with regard to 
the stisfaction I have so often de- 
manded (and last of all by her 
majesty’s order) for the affront 
offered me by Messieurs de Salis ; 
tnd without which, I foresee that it 
will be impossible for me to remain 
your country to do you service. 


“It is perhaps the last time 
+ 48(2, 
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that I shall have the honour to 
write to you; and that I may have 
nothing to reproach myself withal, 
with regard to my behaviour ‘with 
you, I beseech you to give a serious 
attention to this letter, and to con- 
sider, that those staies have always 
been the most respected, and the 
most durable, where concord, ge- 
nerosity, gratitude, and justice, have 
had the greatest sway. 1 have the 
honour to remain, &c. 

F, Mannine.’ 
Coire, May 12, 1711. 


«© Such was the danger of Masner 
that he thought it prudent to retire 
to Vienna, where be was most ta- 
vourably received by the empress 
regent. . That court hoping to bring 
this stranve affair to a conclusion, 
granted the grand prior leave to 
visit France on parole for three 
months, on condition that he endea- 
voured to obtain the release of the 
young captive; this concession had 
no effect on the leagues, as we find 
vy the further complaints of Mr. 
Manning, who received many ag- 
gravated insults, and at length an 
attempt was made to assassinate 
him. Mrs. Manning had gone to 
the baths of Pfeffers to improve her 
health, and her husbahd was on his 
return from thence when the event 
happened, thus related by Mr. 
Manning himself, ina letter to the 
diet of the Helvetic body : 


‘©* MAGNIFICENT AND PUIS- 
sanT Lorps, 


“**¢ Allow me, weak as I am, to 
do myself the honour to inform you 
exactly of the misfortune befallen 
me here: for, since the thing hap- 
pened in the territories of Swisser- 
land, I thought I could no where 
better apply myself than to the 
general diet of the laudable Helvetic 


body, for obtaining a satisfaction 
G suitable 
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suitable to the enormity of the crime. 
The thing, in few words, is as 
tollows : 

“ ¢ Being this day se’nnight on 
my return hence to Coire, after I 
had used the waters here, I was 
surprized on the top of a pretty high 
mountain (which I was obliged to 
climb up), by a couple of banditti, 
who had hid themselves amongst 
the bushes. They flew upon me at 
once, with a hideous noise, without 
giving me time to put myself in a 
posture of defence; and having 
thrown me down ov the ground, 
and drawn they sabres (or broad 
swords), after they had beat off my 
hat and wig, they gave me many 
blows upon my bare head, my neck, 
shoulders, arms, and hands. In a 
momeat I was al! in blood; but 
God gave me strength to get up 
upon my legs, and deliver myself 
out of their hands, by throwing 
myself down a precipice, where t 
received no hurt, neither by the fall 
nor the great stones which those 
wretche#flung down after me. My 
servants, who followed me, were 
uahappily incumbered with my 
baggage, and were climbing up the 
hil at a good distance. trom me, 
while I was assaulted by those 
assassins. I was brought back half 
dead to the bath-house, where being 
dressed, the surgeon found ten 
wonnds in my ‘body, five on the 
head, and the rest on the arms and 
hands, besides several contusions. 
‘Two of those on my head go as far 
as the cranium, which is not how- 
ever (thank God) offended. They 
give me hopes that | shall recover, 
with God's assistanee, whose good- 
ness and providence I shall all my 
life ackndwledge, with continual 
thanksgivings, fer such a miracaious 
deliverance 

“© «7 must inform you, magni- 
Accent and puissant lords, that there 
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are but two roads to this bath; ang 
that I have since been informed, 
that a gang of those villains watched 
me in each. I know the faces of 
the two who assaulted me, whom J 
bad seen three days before in the 
retinue of the Sieur Merveilleys 
(the Count de Luc’s agent), who 
came hither from Ragatz, a village 
about two leagues hence, and his 
usual place of residence, accom. 
panied by one Captain Davatz, of 
the county of the Grisons, under 
pretence of visifing a French officer, 
but indeed to make me known to 
those assassins, Jest they should miss 
me. So black an attempt upona 
public person in a neutral country, 
in violation of all the laws of God 
and man, does, I think, require 
that the necessary perquisitions 
should be made. I have heard that 
the Sieur Merveallleux was not 
ashamed as he passed through 
Zurich, the day after I was as- 
sassinated, to own that the thing 
was done by his order. 1 doubt 
not but you will cause justice to be 
done upon the infamous authors of 
such a base and perfidious piece of 
treachery, equally barbarous and 
unprécedented. 

«« This is, magnificent and puis- 
sant lords, all that I have judged 
necessary to represent unto you, tll 
I shall receive the orders of the 
queen my mistress upon the matter 
in question. And, mean time, f 
pray Almighty God to shower down 
his most precious blessings, upoo 
your Jaudable and puissant republic, 
and your illustrious persons, being, 
with the most perfect considera 
tion, &c. F, Mannie. 


“« Mr. Stanian, our resident in 
another part of Switzerland, warmly 
insisted on satisfaction for this dread- 
ful outrage, which was reiterated by 
the Imperial ambassador to no par 
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; this, together with the in- 
solent. attacks made by De Luc 
against Mr. Manning's character, 
and the most malignant processes 

inst Masner, caused a peremptory 
order on the part of the Austrians 
to prevent, by every possible means, 
the passage of grain into the country 
ofthe Grisons. Far, however, from 
being intimidated, the diet of the 
Swiss cantons informed the French 
and Imperial residents that they 
would take effectual measures to 

serve their neutrality, by pre- 
venting, for the future, the troops 
ofeithernation from passing through 
their territories: they also wrote to 
the Prince Palatine and Prince 
Eugene, requesting them to coin- 
cide with them in this determina- 
tion: they made a resolution, at the 
same sitting, expressive of resent- 
ment at the attempt against Mr. 
Manning, which, it was generally 
believed, «was merely superficial. 
De Luc did not remain an idle 
spectator of ‘these transactions, but 
endeavoured to rain the character 
of Masner, by publishing the de- 
positions of Charles Grison and 
John and Ulrick Zellwegher, who 
accused that gentleman (to whom 
they had been servants) of embezzle- 
ments and cheating, as commissary, 


_poisonings and intended assassina- 


tions, As these depositions were 
taken in presence of Merveilleux, 
they were generally disbelieved, 
though one of them offered a letter 
in proof from Masner to him, ad- 
vising the destruction of papers 
which might criminate them. The 
friends of Masner were much alarm- 
ed for his safety ; but, courageous 
and undismayed, he despised the 
villany of his waggoner, factor, and 
book-keeper, and went to Feld- 
kirken, near Coire, a place belong- 
ing to the house of Austria, where 
te issued a vindication of his con- 
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duct against the following charges 
exhibited to the tribunal at Danz, 
and to which they solemnly cited 
him to appear.and answer : 

““«]T. For having, of his own 
private authority, shut ap the pas- 
sages, and violently seized the gates 
of the town in 1690. ° 

“<« JI. For having neglected the 
duties of the office he was honoured 
with in 1706, and relinquished his 
commission ta seize one Somery, a 
French courier, thereby violating 
the neutrality, &c. 

*«« III. For having bales, boxes, 
&c. belonging to foreign merchants, 
and taking thence goods, letters, &c. 
put into the same, counterfeited 
money, &c. 

««« ]V. For sending corn out ct 
the country, contrary to the pro- 
hibition in time of dearth. 

«« V, For seizing, in a scan- 
dalous manner, and by his own au- 
thority, the Sieur Merveilleux in 
1702. 

«“ «VI. For detaining in prison 
likewise, by his own authority, one 
Carlo Grison in -1706. 

«VII. For involving the state 
in great difficulties, by having re- 
course to the protection of foreign 
powers, to the prejudice of his own 
sovereigns. ' 

««« VIII. For attempting to seize 
several persons to hinder their giving 
evidence of his crimes. 

«¢ TX. For insulting, in January 
1711, the diet of the state with a 
numerous compary of followers, 
amongst whom there were several 
suspicious persons. 

‘“« « X. For publishing scandalous 
libels against his superiors. 

«« XI. For endeavouring with 
money, letters, and solicitations, to 
excite commotiona amongst the 


people, 


*©« XJI. For endeavouring to 


create disorders in the state, by 
G2 false 
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false suggestions or imputations 
spread amongst the commons. 

«¢ «XIII. Forcoining false money, 
and by means of it committing 
several frauds. 

« «XIV. For stealing chests of 
foreign money, and putting coun- 
terfeit coin amongst it. 

«* «XV. For counterfeiting seals, 
to seal up again several chests, 
bays, &c. 

«XVI. For breaking open se- 
veral chests, and taking thence 
silver ingots, and gold and silver 
thread, and filling them up again 
with earth, stones, &c. and, 

« « Lastly, For threatening to 
have his business decided by vio- 
lence, and invading in severa} points 
the supreme authority of right be- 
longing to the sovereign only.’ 

‘* Aware of the consequences, he 
treated the summons with con- 
tempt; upon which his base and 
unworthy judges decreed as fol- 
lows : 

“«* Having heard and read the 
accusations, and several letters writ- 
ten by the accused, with all that bas 
been alleged against him by the 
fiscal, after having implored the 
Divine direction and assistance, we 
have pronounced the following 
sentence against him; viz. That 
the accused, M. Masner, who is 
fled from justice, is deprived of his 
honour and employments, banished 
the three leagues of the Grisons, 
and all their dependencies, for ever; 
that three hundred ducats shall be 
given asa reward to any one (though 
a banditti) that shall kill him; and 
one thousand ducats to any person 
that shall deliver him alive into the 
hands of justice. We further sen- 
tence the accused as a malefactor, a 
breaker of the laws of God and this 
state, a rebel, arobber, false coiner ; 
and, as guilty of other notorious 


crimes he is accused of, to have hig 
body quartered by the common 
hangman: but since he absconds, 
the execution is to be performed in 
effigy, and his rebellious papers 
against the state, or its representa. 
tives, to be burnt here by the hang- 
man, his house to be pulled down 
to the ground, and his possessions 
here, or in foreign parts, to be for 
feited to the fiscal, And such per- 
sons as have at any time insisted on 
his having his liberty, or corre- 
sponded with him by letters or by 
word of motth, or shall hereafter 
harbour or conceal him, shall incur 
the displeasure of this state, and pay 
one thousand crowns. For this rea- 
son all the magistrates and every 
subject of this state are obliged by 
oath to execute this sentence against 
him the said Thomas Masner, with- 
out any form or process, whenever 
they shall apprehend him: but, be- 
cause several natives, who have ef- 
fects abroad, suffer already by having 
the same burthened with imposi- 
tions, and confiscated at the insti- 
gation of the said Masner, we think 
it necessary to do them justice, and 
empower them to sue his children 
and offspring for a compensation ot 
their losses and charges. This is 
our sentence pronounced for the 
sake of justice, and in the name of 
the supreme judges. Done at Ilants, 
August 17, 1713. 

« The French party having suc- 
ceeded thus far, publicly threatened 
Swartz, a burgomaster at Cove, 
and other friends of Masner’s, and 
actually caused reprisals to be made 
for the already mentioned prohibr- 
tions of the Austrians. This inso- 
lence did not meet with the recep 
tion hoped for by the three leagues, 
which it was supposed receiv 
a check through the ensuing memo 


rial from the British envoy : 
«© © SAGNIFICEST 








© ** MAGNIFICENT LORDS, 


«¢*«T received the letter. which 
ou had the goodness to write to 
me the 19th instant, besides a copy 
of the informations, taken by the 
bailitY st Sargants, about the pro- 
jected murder of Mr. Manning: 
having perused them, my _ senti- 
ments are the same with yours, that 
the said bailiff be ordered once 
more, to make a stricter inquiry 
into it, that the assassins themselves 
may be discovered. I must observe 
to you, though with extreme regret, 
the little inclination hitherto shewn 
by the bailiff to search into the bot- 
tom of this villany, io order to find 
out the contrivers of it: his indif- 
ference and remissness in his duty 
appear plainly, 1. Because he did 
not make the least inquiry in seven 
weeks after this execrable fact was 
committed, notwithstanding he was 
obliged, by virtue of his office, to 
have done it upon the first notice 
given him, without expecting an 
order from his superiors, that the 
murderers might have had no op- 
portunity to make their escape. 2. 
He neglected to oblige the twe per- 
sons suspected to be privy to this 
affair to corroborate their evidences 
by oath, whereas they ought to have 
been tortured, as has been practised 
on oceasions of less importance than 
this. 3. The said bailiff, in all the 
interrogations he has put these two 
months past, did not ask the above- 
mentioned persons the names and 
characters of the assassins, who, in 
his partial informations, are con- 
cealed, under the name of servants 
or soldiers belonging to M. Merveil- 
leux; though the principal end of 
this examination was, to discover 
the authors and actors of that hor- 
nble crime. Instead of proceeding 
in this affair as is usual on such oc- 
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casions, the bailiff desayed making 
inguiry into it, till there was no 
hope left of apprehending the cri- 
minals: it is true, that at last he 
took some examinations; but omit- 
ting the most natural and material 
points, he endeavours, as much as 
in him lies, to extenuate the barba- 
rity of the fact, and to give you a 
false notion of Mr. Manning's con- 
duct. If I thonght it worth while, 
I could make a great many other 


remarks about the pretended in-, 


formations ; but since you, who are 
as much dissatisfied with them as I 
myself, have commanded him to 
make a stricter search, I will wait 
the issue of your new orders about 
it. 

““« How imperfect soever the in- 
formation taken by your bailiff is, 
it is, however, evident, that this vil- 
lanous attempt was made by the 
servants of M. Merveilleux; and 
that the next day all three made 
their escape. What remains further 
necessary to convince you that M. 
Merveilleux was the chief contriver 
of this infamous fact? I dare as- 
sure you myself, that you have not 
the least doubt of it; and in this 
confidence, I demand of you, once 
more, justice against him. Summon 
him then to appear before you, in 
order to answer, if he can, the 
charge laid against him; even by 
the information of your bailiff. I 
have already acquainted you, that 
the ambassador of France cannot 
grant protection to the murderers, 
and that he has no right to do it. 
If M. Merveilleux can clear himself 
of the crime he is suspected of, it 
will be well; but if he finds him- 
self guilty, and continues to abh- 
scond, to avoid the effects of. your 
justice, I hope you will proceed 
against him, as is usual in such 
cases. This it is which the queen 

demands 
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demands of your justice, and of 
your zeal, which you are obliged to 
express, in repairing her bonour, 
‘violated in the person of her mi- 
nister. I pray God to heap on you 
his choicest blessings, and remain 
With great truth, 
Magnificent Lords, 
Your most humble servant, 
STANIAN. 


« They now thought proper to 
aend deputies to Mr. Manning, and 
messages to the other foreign mi- 
nisters, declaring their wish to pré- 
serve the friendship of their ditte- 
rent courts; and even De St. Luc 
informed the lcagues he desired the 
punishment of Masner, and not the 
ruin of his family: that gentleman 
soon after appealed to the university 
of Tubingen, in Suabia, against the 
process at Tlantz, aod sent his wife 
to the emperor at Milan, to solicit 
his further interference, which she 
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readily obtained, Although St.Lue 
affected some degree of moderation 
not a word escaped him respecting 
the release of young Masner ; this 
exasperated the inhabitants of Coire 
and they began to shew strong 
symptoms of displeasure towards the 
persecutors of this unhappy family, 
which was increased in a very con- 
siderable degree by the despicable 
conduct of Vendosme, who broke 
his parole, and, instead of returp- 
ing to Germany, went to Paris, for 
the ostensible purpose of procuring 
the enlargement of their country- 
men, and the representation of the 
elder Masuer, who produced several 
letters from the agents of France, 
containing large offers to divert him 
from the cause of the allies. 

“The peace which took place 
immediately after terminated this 
affair to the satisfaction of all 
parties,” 





DescrirTion oF SHIRAZS 


[From Mr. Moricer's Jousney THROUGH Persia, &c.] 


of N the morning of the 30th 

Dec the day tixed fay our 
public entry into Shiraz, all the suite 
appeared ia full uniforms, and the 
envoy in a Persian cloak or catabee 
made of shawl, and Jined with Sa- 
moor iur; a dress permitted to the 
princes alone, and on that account 
assumed by Sir Harford, as the best 
mcuns of conveying to the senses 
of the multitude, the high consider- 
ation of the otfice which he bore. 
We proceeded from our encamp- 
ment at ten o'clock. The troop was 
dxessed in their richest uniform, and 


made a very pleasant escort. Our 
Mehmander marshalled the whole 
of the Persian horsemen so admura- 
bly, that none crowded upon us ip 
our march, and they only played 
about as usual and animated’ the 
plain by their noise and games. — 
« A’gout two miles from the city 
we were met by some of the chiet 
men of the place. It was 4 long 
contested negociation, whether they 
also were to pay the envoy the -— 
pliment of dismount-2g, nor woul 
they have submitted to this part 


the ceremony, if Kerim Khe, the 








hearer of the king's letter, had not 
ode forwards and represented! to 
them, that as he was sent from his 
majesty to see that every respect 
was properly shewn {o the repre- 
sentative of the British king, he 
must report their present couduct at 
Teheran. ‘This hint had the de- 
sired effect; and, as their party ap 
proached, the chiefs dismounted, 
and 1, with some other gen:lemen 
of the mission, dismounted also, 
and weat forward to mect them: 
the envoy formally expressed his 
determination to wlight to nobody 
but the minister. ‘Chose who had 
yielded the honour tins reluctantly, 
wee Bairam Ali Kha‘ ir, the 
Ish Agassi, or m: ‘ ceres 


monies of the prt sausehold, 


and Hassan Khan Cacjar, both of 


the king’s own family; Ashmed 
Beg, one of the sons ef Nasr Oal- 
lah Khan, the prince's prime minis- 
ter ; and Mirza Zain Luabadeen, ihe 
chief secreiar). We proceeded slow- 
ly across the plain; the crowd and 
confusion increased almost impene- 
trably, as we approached the city, 
and nothing but the strength of our 
Mebmandar could have torced the 
passage. Mounted on his powerful 
large horse he was in all parts, dis- 
persing one crowd, pushing tor- 
wards another, and dealing out the 
Most Unsparing blows to those who 
were disinclined to obey his call, 
Ar the gate, howe. af notwithstaud- 
ing all his exertions, the closing 
numbers detained our progress for 
above a quarter of aw hour; and 
vollies of blows were necessary to 
clear the e1trance. : 

“ Atleogth it was effected: the 
envoy led the column, surrounded 
by the Persian granuces, and follow- 
ed by the gentlemen ef the mission 
in their rank, and the troop of the 
body guard. We passed through 
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many streets to the Bazar a-Vakeel, 
a long and spacious building, the 
shops of which were all laid out 
with their choicest mercbandize to 
display on the occasion the plenty 
and prosperity of the country. The 
bazar liself is the most splendid 
monument of the taste and magni- 
hcence ot Kerim Khan, who admi- 
vistered tho affairs of Persia with 
sovercicn authority, ander the name 
of vakeel or regent, and died in 
The centre is marked above 
by a rotunda, and beneath by an 
encio-ed piattorm; in the middle of 
which was seated the cutwal, or mi- 
uister of police. The trumpet of the 
troop, Which sounded all 
through the streets. coutinued wirh 


177. 


Was 
Iner eifect under the covered roots 
of the bazar. As the envoy pissed, 
every ove p; all knew at 
least the blows which followed any 
dilatoriness, 

‘ After a long procession we are 
at the Louse appropriated for 
our reception, It was neatly burie 
of a pale yellow brick, and was 
very spacious, though considerably 
out of repair, and indeed in some 
parts falitng into absolute ruin, We 
were ushered into an apartment, 
where 4 large service of sweetmeats 
and truits was prepared for us, Here 
we sat, until we had dispatched the 
usual forms of a visit with the 
grandees who had met us, and had 
ac mpanied as thus far. The re- 
maining part af the day was occu- 
pied in reeciving other less noble 
visitants, and in accepting the count- 
less presents which were sent from 
various parts, and which consisted 
for the most part of live lambs, 
fruits and sweetmeats. ‘Lhe store 
of sweetmeats at last became so 
great, that they were distributed 
amongst our numerous servants, 
trou crs, and feroshes, Among those, 
whe 


stood up : 
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who succeeded the original party of 
our guests, was an officer dispatched 
by the minister Nasr Oallah Khan 
with the intimation, that he defer- 
red till the next day the pleasure 
of visiting the envoy, in the fear 
that at present he might be fatigued 
with his journey. But our more 
brilliant visitors were Yusuf Beg, a 
Georgian youth of pleasing man- 
ners, a favourite in the suite of the 
prince; and Abdullah Khan, who 
was nominated to officiate as our 
Mehmandur, till we should meet on 
the road an officer appointed by the 
king from his capital to assume the 
functions in the further progress of 
the mission. 

*€ Nasr Oallah Khan, accompanicd 
by many of the greatest men of 
Shiraz, paid their visit of ceremony 
to the envoy. ‘The minister's man- 
ners were plain, his features hard, 
and his beard peculiarly black. The 
usual routine of complimentary 
speeches and of other ceremonies 
occupied both parties during his 
stay. The envoy, from the pressing 
invitation of the court, determined 
to hasten his departure towards 
Teheran ; and eight days were fixed * 
for our stay at Shiraz, though cir- 
cumstances afterwards occasioned a 
further delay. 

“« Shiraz has six gates: it is di- 
vided into twelve mahalehs or pa- 
rishes, in which there are fifteen 
considerable mosques, besides many 
others of inferior note; eleven me- 
dresses or colleges, fourteen bazars, 
thirteen caravansaries, and twenty- 
six hummums or baths, Of the gar- 
dens round, the principal are private 
roperty. 

** Of all the mosques, the Mes- 
jed Ali (built in the Khalifat of 
Ahbas) is the most ancient, and the 
Mesjid No the largest. It was in- 
deed originally the palace of Atta- 





































of Shiraz. 


bek Shah, who, in a dangerous ill. 
ness of his son, consulted the Mol- 
lahs, and was answered, (as the 
only means of the recovery of hig 
child) that he must devote to the 
Aliwnighty that, which of all his 
worldly goods he valued most, He 
accordingly converted his palace into 
a mosque, and the Mahomedans 
add, that his son was in conse. 
quence restored to health. The Mes. 
jid Juméh is likewise an ancient 
structure, and there are six others of 
an older date than the time of Ke- 
rim Khan. Of the more modem 
mosques of Shiraz the Mesjid Va, 
keel, the only one built by that 
prince, is the most beautiful. 

‘“‘ Kherim Khan begun a college, 
but never finished it: there were 
already six, one of the earliest of 
which (that founded by Imaum 
Kouli Khan) is still the most fre. 
quented. Another was added by 
Haushem, father of Hajee Ibrahim, 
the vizier of the late king ; and the 
Peish Namaz and Mooshtched (chief 
priest of the city) built another. 

‘© The trades in Persia as in Tur- 
key are carried on in separate ba- 
zars, in which their shops are ex+ 
tended adjacent to each other on 
botb sides of the building. Before 
the reign of Kerim Khan, there 
were the bazars of the shoemakers, 
tinmen, crockery-ware-dealers, and 
poulterers, and about seven others: 
after his time the Bazar Saduck 
Khan was built; but the most ex- 
tensive, as well as the most beautt- 
ful of all, was that already described, 
founded by Kerim Khan himself, 
and called the Bazara a-Vakeel. — 

« Of the caravansaries, the Kai- 
sariéh Khonéh, built by Imaum 
Kouli Khan, and now in ruins, 
the most antient. ‘There is another 
old structure, which was restor 


from a state of great decay, and 4s 
sume 
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sumed the name of its second foun- 
ger Ali Khan. There are five others, 
of which one is called daphaugaun, 
or the dressers of sheep-skins for 
caps ; another dakaukba, or dyers ; 
another Hindoohan, where the Hin- 
doos reside. These were all built be- 
fore the accession of Kerim Khan, 
a date at which the splendour of 
Shiraz revived. He added two with- 
in the city, and one beyond the 
walls, and others have since been 
erected. 

« The same prince enriched his 
capital with three public baths, two 
within and one without the town. 
Four have since been raised, but 
there were already, before his reign, 
pipeteen similar foundations, 

“ There are several mausolea in 
Shiraz; the most distinguished of 
those without the walls is that of 
Hatiz: there is also beyond the city, 
that of Mir Ali, son of Mirza Ham- 
za, and grand-son of the Imaum 
Musa. 

“In an evening ride we visited 
the environs, and, leaving the city 
by the Ispahan gate, crossed a bridge 
in very bad repair. ‘The torrent 
(over which it was thrown) in the 
day of Chardin passed through the 
town; it now flows in solitude, a 
mournful proof of the deeay of Shi- 
raz. We came to the Mesjid Shah 
Mirza Hamza, a mosque erected by 
Kerim Khan, in a separate chamber 
of which are laid the remains of his 
son Abdul Rakeem Khan. In the 
front court is an old and majestic 
cypress. Although some parts of 
the fabric are in decay, it is still 
beautiful. Its walls are built of the 
fine brick employed in all the pub- 
lic works of its founder, and, in- 
deed, in the best houses of Shiraz. 
ts cupola is covered with green- 
lacquered tiles of a semicircular 
form, which, fitted in close lines, 
gice a symmetrical appearance of 
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ribs to its shining surface. At the 
foot of the cupola, in Persian cha- 
racters, are verses from the Koran 
and invocations to the prophet. Con- 
tinuing our ride from this mosque, 
we turned out of the fine high road, 
which is fifty feet broad and very 
even, and followed a smaller path 
on the right to the Hafizeea on the 
tomb of Hafiz, the most favourite 
of Persian poets. This monument 
also, in its present state at least, is 
alike the work of Kerim Khan. It 
is placed in the court of a pleasure 
house, which marks the spot free 
quented by the poct. The building 
extends across an enclosure ; so that 
the front of it, which looks towards 
the city, has a small court before 
it, and the back has another. In 
the centre is an open vestibule supe 
ported by four marble columns, 
opening on each side into neat 
apartments. The tomb of Hafiz is 
placed in the back court, at the foot 
of one of the cypress trees, which 
he planted with his own hands, It is 
a parallelogram with a projecting 
base, and its superficies is carved 
in the most exquiste manner. One 
of the Odes of the Poet is engraved 
upon it, and the artist has succeeded 
so well, that the letters seem rather 
to have been formed with the finest 
pen than sculptured by a hard chis- 
sel. The whole is of the diaphanous 
marble of ‘Tabriz, in colour a com- 
bination of light greens, with here 
and there veins of red and sometimes 
of blue. Some of the cypresses are 
very large, but Aga Besheer, the 
present chief of thé queen’s eunuchs, 
who happened to require timber for 
a building, cut down two of the 
most magnificent trees. This is a 
place of great resort for the Per- 
sians, who go there to smoke kale- 
oons, drink coflee, and recite verses. 

“ After having done this, we pro- 
ceeded forward, passing by the Che- 
helten 
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helien, or forty bodies, until we 
came to the Hatt-ten, or seven bo- 
dies, both buildings erected by Ke- 
rim Khan to the memories of pious 
and extraordinary men who lived 
there as*Derveishes. The Haft-ten 


is a pleasure house, the front of 


which is an enclosed garden planted 
with rows of cypress and chenar 
trees (a species of sycamore, with a 
verdure like that of the plane,) and 
interspersed with marble fountains. 
In its principal room, which is open 
in front and supported by two mar- 
ble columns, are some paintings, 
many of which represent the sanc- 
tity of the Derren.) lives, and 
the ceremonies of the self-inflicted 
torments of their bodies, The prin- 
cipal painungs are Abraham's sacri- 
fice of Isuac, on the right; on the 


leit, Moses keeping the flocks of 


Jethro. In the centre is the story 
of Sheik Chenan, a popular tale in 
Shiraz. Sheik Chenan, a Persian of 
the true faith, and a man of learn- 
ing aud consequence, fell in love 
with an Armenian lady of great 
beauly, who would not marry pun 
unless he changed his religion. ‘lo 
this be agreed: still she would not 
inatry him, unless he would drink 
wine; this scruple also he yielded. 
She resisted still, unless he consent- 
ed to eat pork: with this also he 
complied. Still she was coy and 
retused to fulfil her engagement, 
unless be would be contented to 
drive swine before ber. Even this 
condition he accepted : and she then 
told him that she would not have him 
atall,and laughed at him for his pains, 
The picture represents the coquette 
at her window, laughing at Sheik 
Chenan, as he is driving his pigs 
before her. The w ainscotting af 
this room is of Tabriz marble: one 
of the largest slabs is nine feet in 
length, and five feet in breedth. 

‘* We guitted this pretty place, 


and taking the road to 
came to a magnificent ga 
other evidence of the sp] 


the right 
rden, an. 
endour of 


the age of Kerim Khan. From its 
founder it was called in his time 


Bagh-a-Vakeel, but it has since ac. 
quired the name of Bagh-e-lehan. 
Nemah. An immense wall, of the 
neatest construction, encloses a 
square tract of land, which is laid 
out into walks, shaded by cypress 
and chenar trees, and watered by 
a variety of marble canals and small 
artificial cascades, Over the ep. 
trance, which is a lofty and arched 
passage, is built a pleasure-house, 
It consists of a central room with 
a small closet at each corner. The 
ornaments and paintings with which 
it is embellished, are more rich and 
more elegant than [ can describe, 
The wainscot is of Tabriz marbie, 
and inlaid with gold and ornamental 
flowers, birds, and domestic ani- 
mals. The pannels of the doors are 
beautiful paintings, with the nichest 
and most brilliant varnish ; and the 
ceiling and walls are all parcelled 
out into compartments, which dis- 
play equal execution. Irom the wine 
dow I took a sketch of the tomb of 
Hafiz, which lay contiguous to iton 
the left hand. ‘Ihe town of Shiraz, 
with all its campagna, was full be- 
fore my sight; whilst the setting 
sn threw the softest and most beau- 
tiful tints over the fine scenery ot 
the surrounding mountains. In the 
centre of the bagh or garden is 
another of the principal pleasure- 
houses, which they call koola-tran- 
gee, or Frank’s hat, because it's 
built something in the shape of one. 
There is a basin in the middle ot 
the principal room, where a four- 
tain plays and refreshes the air. The 
paintings and ornaments are nol less 
beautifu’, and are more varied, than 
those of the Jast-described building. 
The cornices are laid out into ned 
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rtments, where the painter 
has exerted bis genius and faney in 
delineating the most fantastical little 

‘tures. Here are hunts of lions, 
there the conabats of elephants and 
dragons: in one corner are dancing 
bears and monkies, in another are 
represented the heroes aud heroines 
of fairy tales. The whole proces- 
sion and amusements of a marriage 
are drawn in one compartment, and 
pext to them all the ceremonies of 
a circumcision. In short, if the 
paiater's art had been equal to bis 
fancy, these different compositions 
would have excited as much adini- 
ration as they now afforded amuse- 
ment. The,whole soil of this gar- 
den is artificial, having been exca- 
vated from the area below, and 
raised intoa high terrace. The gar- 
den is now falling into decay ; but 
those who saw it in the reign of 
Kerim Khan delight to describe its 
splendour, and do not cease to give 
the most ravishing pictures of, the 
beauty of all the environs of his 
capital. 

“ Having enjoyed the present re- 
mains of the scene, we returned to 
the high road (on the right of which 
it is situated) and followed it to the 
Tengui-Ali-Acbar, a fortified pass 
in the time of the greatness of Shi- 
raz, and long indeed before that 
time, Here are the remains of that 
gate, of which Le Brun in his tra- 
vels has given a very correct draw- 
ing. From the situation in which I 
sketched the ruin, I fancy that I 
must have rested upon the very stone 
where Le Brun took his view: and 
there is only that difference between 
the two, which unfortunately exists 
io the real scene; that mine pre- 
sents devastation, where his picture 
displays life and cultivation. An old 
derveish now lives in a small cell 
close to the ruined gate, and re- 
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freshes the passing stranger with a 
cup of pure water. ‘The remaining 
walls and turrets, which are nearly 
attached to the gate on the Shiraz 
side, still attest the artificial strength 
of the pass in former days; and the 
formation of the lands around points 
it oat as a spot which the modern 
pérfection of military art would ren- 
der ansalmost impregnable hold. 

“ The Takht-a-Cadjar is a plea- 
sure-house about a mile and a half 
east of the town, erected by the 
present family, and situated in an 
enclosed garden of about twenty 
acres. It is buiit on a rock, but is 
much inferior indeed both in soli- 
dity and ornament, to any of the 
works of Kerim Khan. From the 
upper window of ove of its rooms, 
I took a view of the city, which 
extended itself beautifully before 
me. ‘This pleasure-house. is much 
visited by the prince; on the left 
side of it he has an enclosed place 
in which he keeps antelopes and 
other game. From the quantity of 
water which runs through it, the 


garden itself must be most luxuri- 


ant in vegetation, and in summer a 
most delightful spot. 

** ist Jan. 1809. The first day of 
the new year was fixed for our visit 
to the prince. On the day appoint- 
ed, accordingly Sir Harford, pre- 
ceded by our Mebmandar, and fol- 
lowed by the gentlemen of his mis- 
sion and the body guard, paraded 
through the town as on the day of 
our entry, until we reached the gate 
of state. ‘Lhe streets were filled as 
before, and the bazars displayed all 
their wealth. The first gate intro- 
duced us immediately from the ba- 
zar into the first court of the palace. 
‘The breadth and length of this court 
were of large and fine proportions, 
The high summits of its walls were 


crowned with arched battlements, 
the 
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the planes of which were worked in 
a species of close lattice, We pro- 
ceeded through this court into an- 
other, the spacious area of which 
seemed to form a complete square. 
Its magnificent walls were covered 
in regular compartments with va- 
rious implements of war arranged 
in distinct niches, Among them 
(besides spears, muskets, &c. and 
the small ensigtis of their ser- 
vice) were the brass guns, called 
zomboorek, which are mounted on 
the backs of camels. Along the range 
stood soldiers in uniform of scarlet 
cloth, an awkward imitation of the 
Russian military dress. 

‘* About thirty paces from the 
principal gate Sir Harford dis- 
mounted, and followed by us all, 
whilst the trumpet of the troop 
sounded the salute, advanced through 
the portico. Here the Ish Agassi, 
or master of the ceremonies, Bairam 
Ali Khan Cadjar, who had been 
seated in a small place opposite the 
entrance, rose at our approach to 
meet us. He then called for his 
staft of office, (a black cane with a 
carved pummel) and placing him- 
self at the head of the party, led us 
through rather a mean passage into 
a spacious court, at the extremity 
of which appeared the prince. He 
was seated ina kind of open room, 
the front of which was supported 
by two pillars elegantly gilded and 
painted. This is called the Dewan 
Khonéh, or chamber of audience. 

‘* In the centre of the court is an 
avenue of lofty trees, at the sides 
of which are two long canals: these 
numerous fountains throw up a 
variety of little spouts of water, to 
the jingle of the wheels and bells of 
their machinery. On all sides of 
the court were placed in close files 
a number of well-dressed men arm- 
ed with muskets, pistols, and swords; 
these were the subalterns and the 
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better sort of the soldiery in the 
— s guard. Amongst them were 
ere and there intermixed officers of 
high rank. Jn the centre of the 
avenue, and on the borders of the 
canal stood in long rows, 4 
fully silent and in postures of hy. 
mility, all the chief officers, khans, 
governors of towns and districts. 

‘« When we entered the court, 
the Ish Agassi stopt and made a 
very low obeisance towards the 
prince; and Sir Harford and his 
mission made an English bow, and 
just took off their hats. These salu. 
tations, which were made four times 
in as many different places of the 
court, were repeated as we entered 
the Dewan Khonéh. The prince in 
all this looked at us, but did not 
stir a muscle; we now proceeded 
straight forwards until Sir Harford 
faced the prince, where he was then 
directed to sit, and we.all took out 
stations in order. When we were 
seated, the prince said in a loud 
voice, *‘ Kosh Amedeed,’ that is, 
‘you are welcome ;’ which was re- 
peated by Nasr Oallah Khan, his 
minister, who stood at about five 
paces from him in an attitude of re- 
spect. Sir Harford made the com- 
pliments required, when the prince 
desired us to sit at our ease. We, 
however, as in a former instance, 
chose to be respectful and uncom- 
fortable, and to continue in the 
fashion of Persia. 

« The prince then added a variety 
of flattering things, talked of the 
friendship of the two nations, said 
how anxious his father was to see 
the embassador, and advised him to 
proceed to his court without delay. 
We had kaleoons, then coffee, and 
then (a compliment not repeated to 
a common guest) another kaleoon. 
Afier this was over, we got Up, and 
making an obeisance, quitted the 
prince's presence with every -* 
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tion not to turn our backs as we 
‘aeparted. The same number of 
bows, repeated in the same places 
as on our entrance, closed the au- 
jence. 
wea Mirza, the prince of Shiraz, 
js not the least amiable of the king's 
sons. After Prince Abbas Mirza, 
the governor of Aderbigian, and the 
heir of the crown, he is his father’s 
greatest favourite. In person he is 
an engaging youth of the most 
agreeable countenance and of very 
pleasing manners. His dress was 
most sumptuous: his breast was 
one thick coat of pearls, which was 
terminated downwards by a girdle 
of the richest stuffs. In this was 
placed a dagger, the head of which 
dazzied by the number and the 
brilliancy of its inlaid diamonds. 
His coat was rich crimson and gold 
brocade, with a thick fur on the 
upper part. Around his black cap 
was wound a Cashmire shawl, and 

his side, in a gold platter, was a 
string of the finest pearls. Before 
him was placed his kaleoon of state, 
a magnificent toy, thickly inlaid 
with precious stones in every dis- 
tinct part of its machinery. To 
me the prince appeared to be under 
much ccustraint during the cere- 
mony of our audience; in which he 
had been previously tutored by his 
minister: and I very easily believe, 
according to the storics related of 
him, that he exchanges with eager- 
hess these etiquettes of rank for the 
less restrained enjoyments of his 
power. On these he lavishes his 
revenue ; and inp the cosiliness of a 
hunting equipage, the fantasies of 
dress, and the delicacies of the 
Harem are frittered away a hundred 
thousand tomauns a year. Young 
as he is, (for he is only nineteen) 
he has already a family of eight 
children. In his public government 
be is much beloved by his people ; 
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and although the Persians are not 
inclined in conversation to spare the 
faults of their superiors, of him I 
never heard an evil word. He has 
not indeed those sanguinary pro- 
pensities, which are almost naturally 
imbibed in the possession of despotic 
power; and where others cut off 
ears, slit noses, and pierce eyes, he 
contents himself* with the admini- 
stration of the more lenient basti- 
nado. 

‘“* Nasr Oallah Khan is appointed 


by the king to remit to the court of « 


Teheran any surplus revenue; an 
office probably neither easy to the 
minister, nor acceptable tothe prince, 
whose immense and splendid esta- 
blishments exact a very liberal pro- 
portion of the whole receipts of the 
province. In his actual service and 
pay the prince has only a force of 
one thousand cavalry, of which two 
hundred (the quota furnished by 
the Baktiar tribe) form his body 
guard; but in an emergency he 
could send to the war twenty thou- 
sand horsemen. His troops provide 
their own arms and clothing, and 
they receive annually in pay forty 
piastres, and a daily allowance of 
one maun (seven pounds and a 
quarter) of barley, two mauns of 
straw, anda quarter of a maun of 
wheat, except in spring when their 
horses feed on the new herbage. 
They have further, each in his own 
country, for the maintenance of 
their families, a certain allotment 
of land, which they till and sow, 
and of which they reap the annual 
fruits. Whena new levy is ordered, 
the head of each tribe brings forward 
the number which the state has re- 
quired of him. 

‘4th. At about one hour before 
stinset, we repaired to the house of 
the minister, to partake of an enter- 
tainment which was given to the 
envoy. We had scarcely dismounted 
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from our horses at the minister's 
gate, when the crowd, anxious to 
obtain admission, rushed forward, 
and long impeded the passage of the 
suite ; until our Mehmandar bimself 
commanded respect by administering 
a volley of blows with a stick on 
the beads of the surrounding multi- 
tude. As soon as the envoy entered 
the court, (which appeared from the 
numbers already pressed into it, to 
be the scene ot the amusement), 


the Persian music struck up, and a_ 


rope-daneer, whose rope stood con- 
spicuots in the centre, begun to 
vault into the air. 

“ Abdullgh Khan, the minister's 
son, conducted us into the presence 
of his father, where we soon ranged 
ourselves among 2 numerous com- 
pany of the nobles of the place, 
who were invited to meet us. Ab- 
dullah Khan, who is a man of about 
thirty, and a person of much conse- 
quence at Shiraz, never once scated 
himself in the apartment where his 
father sat,’ but, according to the 
eastern customs of filial reverence, 
stood at the door like a menial ser- 
vant, or went about superintending 
the entertainments of the day. As 
soon as we were settled, the amuse- 
ments commenced ; and at the same 
moment the rope dancer vaulted, 
the dancing beys danced, the water- 
spouter spouted, the fire-eater de- 
voured fire, the singers sung, the mu- 
sicians played on their kamoutiehas, 
and the drummers beat lustily on 
their drums. This singular com- 
bination of ‘noises, objects, and at- 
titudes, added to the cries and mur- 
murs of th- crowd around, amused, 
yet almost distracted us. 

‘* ‘The rope dancer performed 
some feats which really did credit 
to his profession. le first walked 
over bis rope with his balancing 
pole, then vaulted on high; he 
ascended the rope to a tree iv an 


angle of forty-five degrees ; but as 
he was reaching the very extremity 
of the upper range of the angle, he 
could proceed no farther, and re. 
mained in an uncertain position for 
the space of two minutes. He 
afterwards tied his hands toa rope- 
ladder of three lar 
ge steps; and, 
first balancing his body by the mid. 
dle on the main line let fall the 
ladder and himself, and was only 
brought up by the strength of bis 
wrists thus fastened to their sup. 
port. He next put on a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, and paraded 
about again ; then put bis feet into 
two saucepans, and walked back- 
wards and forwards. After this he 
suspended himself by his feet from 
the rope; and taking a gun, de. 
liberately loaded and primed it, and, 
in that pendant position, took an 
aim at an egg (placed on the ground 
beneath him) and put his ball 
through it. After this he carried 
on his back a child, whom he con- 
trived to suspend, with his own 
body besides, from the rope, and 
thence placed in safety on the 
ground. His feats were numerous 
(and as he was mounted on a rope 
much more elevated than those on 
which such exploits are displayed 
in England), they were also pro- 
portionably dangerous. A trip would 
have heen his inevitable destruction. 
« He was dressed in a fantastical 
jacket, and wore a pair of breeches 
of crimson satin, something like 
those of Europeans. The boys 
danced, or rather paced the ground, 
snapping their fingers to keep ume 
with the music, jingling their small 
brass castanets, and uttering extra- 
ordinary cries. To us all this was 
tiresome, but to the Persians It 4p- 
peared very clever. One of the 
boys having exerted himself in ve 
rious difficult leaps, at last took two 
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hand; and with these, springing 
forwards, and placing their points 
in the ground, turned bimself head 
over heels between them ; and again, 
in a second display, turned himself 
over with a drawn sword in his 
mouth. 

« A negro appeared on the side 
of a basin of water (in which three 
fountains were already playing), and, 
by a singular faculty which he pos- 
sessed of secreting liquids, managed 
to make himself a sort of fourth 
fountain, by spouting water from 
bis mouth. We closely observed 
bim: be drank two basivs and a 
quarter of water, each holding about 
tour quarts, and he was five minutes 
spouting them out, Next came an 
eater of fire: this man brought a 
large dish full of charcoal, which he 
placed deliberately before him, and 
then, taking up the pieces, con- 
veyed them bit by bit successively 
jato his mouth, and threw them out 
again when the fire was extinguish- 
ed. He then took a piece, from 
which he continued to blow the 
most brilliant sparks for more than 
half an hour, The trick consists 
in putting in the mouth some cotton 
dipped in the oil of Naptha, on 
which the pieces of charcoal are 
laid and from which they derive 
the strength of their fire: now the 
tlame of this combustible is known 
to be little calid. Another man 
put into his mouth two balls alt r- 
nately, which burnt with a brilliant 
flame, and which also were soaked 
in the same fluid. 

“ The music was of the rouchest 
kind. The performers were seated 
ia a row round the basin of water ; 
the band consisted of two men. who 
played the kamouncha, a species of 
Violin ; four, who beat the tamborin; 
one, who thrummed the guitar; 
ene, who played on the spoons ; 
aud two who sung. The joudes: 
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in the concert were the songsters, 
who, when they applied the whole 
force of their lungs, drowned every 
other instrament. The man with 
the spoons seemed to me the most 
ingenious and least discordant of 
the whole band. He placed two 
wooden spoons in a neat and pe- 
culiar manner betwixt the fingers of 
his left hand, whilst he beat them 
with another spoon in his right. 

* All this continued till the twi- 
light had fairly expired; when there 
commenced a display of fire-works 
on a larger seale than any that I 
recollect to have seen in Europe. 
In the first place, the director of 
the works caused to be thrown into 
the fountain before us a variety of 
fires, which were fixed on square 
flat boards, and which bursting into 
the most splendid streams and stars 
of flame, seemed to put the water 
in one entire blaze. He then threw 
up some beautiful blue lights, and 
finished the whole by discharging 
immense vollies of rockets which 
had been fixed in stands, each of 
twenty rockets, in different parts of 
the garden. and particularly on the 
summits of the walls. Each stand 
exploded at once; and at one time 
th yore ter part of all the rockets 

re ou the air at the same moment, 
aud produced an eflect grand beyond 
the powers of description, 

« At the end of this exhibition, 
a band of choice musicians and 
songsters was introduced into the 
particular apartment where we were 
seated. A player on the kamouncha 
really drew forth notes, which might 
have done.credit to the better ine 
struments of the west: and the 
elastic manner with which he passed 
his »ow across the strings, convinced 
to ‘iat he himself would bave been 
«1 accomplished performer even 
among those of Europe, if his ear 
had been tutored to the harmonies 
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and delicacies of our science. The 
notes of their guitar corresponded 
exactly to those of our instrument. 
Another sung some of the odes of 
Hafiz, accomp-nied by the ka- 
mouncha, and in a chorus by the 
tamborins. 

‘€ After this concert, some parts 
of which were extremely nois\, and 
some not unpleasant even to our 
ears, appeared from behind a curtain 
a dirty-looking negro, dressed as a 
fakeer or beggar, with an artificial 
hump, and with his face painted 
white. This character related fa- 
cetious stories, threw himself into 
droll attitudes, and sung humorous 
songs. Amongst other things he 
was a mimic; and, whén he under- 
took to ridicule the inhabitants of 
Ispahan he put our Shiraz audience 
into ecstasies of delight and laughter. 
He imitated the drawling manner 
of speaking, and the sort of non- 
chalanee so characteristic of the 
Ispahaunees. The people of Shiraz 
(who regard themselves as the prime 
of Persians, and their language as 
the most pure, and their pronuncia- 
tion as the most correct), are never 
so well amused as when the people 
and the dialect of Ispahan are ridi- 
culed. Those of Ispahan, on the 
other hand, boast, and with much 
reason, of their superior cleverness 
and learning, though with these ad- 
vantages indeed they are said to 
mix roguery and lowcunning. The 
exhibition finished by the singing 
of a boy, the most renowned of the 
vocal performers at Shiraz, and one 
of the prince’s own band. His 
powers were great, descending from 
the very highest to the very lowest 
notes; and the tremulations of bis 
voice, in which the great acme of 
his art appeared to consist, were 
continued so long and so violently, 
that his face was convulsed. with 
pain and exertion. “In order to aid 


the modulations, he kept a piece of 
paper in his hand, with which he 
did not cease to fan his mouth 
When the concert was over, we 
collected our legs under us (which 
till this time we had kept extended 
at ease) to make room for the sofras 
or table-cloths, which were now 
spread before us. On these were 
first placed trays of sweets viands, 
light sugared cakes, and sherbet of 
various descriptions. After these, 
dishes of plain rice were put, each 
before two guests; then pillaus, and 
after them a succession and variety, 
which would have sufticed ten com- 
panies of our number. Ona very 
moderate calculation there were two 
hundred dishes, exclusive of the 
sherbets. All these were served up 
in bowls and dishes of fine china; 
and in the bowls of sherbet were 
placed the long spoons made of 
pear-tree, (which | mentioned ona 
former occasion), and each of which 
contained about the measure of six 
common table-spoons, and with 
these every guest helped himself. 
The Persians bent themselves Gown 
to the dishes, and ate in general 
most heartily and indiscriminately 
of every thing sweet and sour, meat 
and fish, fruit, and vegetable. They 
are very fond of ice, which they eat 
constantly, and in great quantities, 
a taste which becomes almost neces- 
sary to qualify the sweetmeats which 
they devour so profusely. The mi- 
nister Nasr Oallah Khan had a bow! 
of common ice constantly before 
him, which he kept eating when 
the other dishes were carried away. 
They are equally fond of spices, 
and of every other stimulant ; and 
highly recommended one of their 
sherbets, a composition of sugat, 
cinnamon, and other strong ingre- 
dients. As the envoy sat next to 
the minister, and I next tot 


envoy, we very frequently a 
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the marks of bis peculiar attention 
aod politeness, which consi: ted ia 
large haadfuls of certain favourite 
dishes. “These he to re off by main 
strength, ant put before us ; some 

times a full grasp of lamb m xed 
with a sauce of prunes, ptstachio- 
nuts, and raisins; af a another th ne, 
a whole partridge disguised by a 
rich brown sauce; and then, with 
the same hard, he scooped out a bit 
of melon, which he gave into our 
alms, ora great piece of omelette 
thickly swimming in fat ingredients. 
The dishes lie p bmiscuously before 
the guests, who all eat without any 
partic ular notice of one another. 

The silence, mdeed, with which the 
whole 1s transacted is one of the 
most agreeable circumstances of a 
Persian feast. There is no rattle of 
plates and knives and forks, no 
confusion of Jacquies, no drinking 
of healths, no disturbance of carving, 
scarcely a word is spoken, and all 
are intent on tht business before 
them. Their feasts are soon over ; 
and, although it appears difficult to 
collect su ch an immense number of 
dishes, and to take them away again 
without much cenfusion and much 
time, yet all is so well regulated 
that every thing disappears as it by 
magic. The lacquies bring the 
dishes in long trays called conchas, 
which are discharged in order, and 
which are again taken up and car- 
ried away with equal facility. When 
the whole is cleared, and the cioths 
rolled up, ewers and basins are 
brought in, and every one washes 
his hand and mouth Until the 
Water is presented it is ridiculous 


enough to see the right hand of 


every person (which is covered with 
the complicated fragments of all the 
dishes) p! aced in a certain position 
over his left arm: there is a fashion 
éven in this. The whole entertain- 


ment was now over, and we took 
1812. 
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our leaves and returned home. Such 
a fete costs a very considerable sum, 
Besides ourselves, atl the envoy's 
numerous servants, and all the pri- 
Vates of his body guard were in- 
Vited to it, and eat aud drank ina 
different apartments. The same din- 
ner which had been put before us 
was atterwards carried to them, ard 
I understand that, even in the com- 
mon domestic lite of a Persian, the 
profusion which is «xbibited on his 
table surprises the European stran- 
ger; and is explained only by the 
hHhecessily ot feeding his bumerous 
household, to whom all bis dishes 
are passed, after he has sausfied his 
own appetite 

“Sth. As we were at dinner on 
the following day, one of the prince’: 


own feroshes brovght a dish com- 


posed of eggs, &c. made up intoa 
species of omelette, with two small 
bowls of sherbet, and a plate of 
powdered spices, which he an- 
nounced as a present from the 
prince himself. ‘hese sort of at- 


‘tentions are frequent between friends 


in Persia, and, at the moment of 
dinner, it seems that the prince, 
who is particularly foud of the dish, 
Was anxious that the envoy also 
should parta ike of it; though at the 
lime of receiving it, the envoy sus- 
—, that it might have been the 
trick of some one who calculated 
on a more valuable largess ig re-_ 
turn. 

“6th. A zeeafet or entertain. 
ment was given this iagyy to the 
envoy by Mirza Zain labadeen, 
chief secretary and private minister 
to the prince.- This was so nearly a 
repetition of the former display, that 
any de scription may well be spared. 
One thing indeed may be remarked ; 
as soou as the orime minister Caine 
into the room, he took the direction 
of the feast upon himself; and the 
master of the house, the real donor, 
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sunk into the character of a guest. 
This is the case wherever the mi- 
nister goes, as he is supposed to be 
the master of every thing, and to 
preside in every place, next after the 
rince his own immediate superior. 

‘“©On the 7th, Jaffer Ali Khan, 
(the English agent at Shiraz) Mr. 
Bruce, aud I, went by the envoy's 
order to the minister, to propose 
certain measures. We were intro- 
duced into the Bagh-a-Vakeel, a 
garden belonging to the prince, and 
situated contiguous to his palace in 
the town. Ip the centre is a plea- 
sure louse called Koola-frangee, 
(and built on the modei of the one 
of the same name in the Bagh-a- 
Jehan Nemah, onthe outside of the 
city gates.) Here we conferred 
with the minister, and as, in quitting 
him, we were going out of the 
garden, we chanced to meet the 
prince himself, who asked us the 
common questions of civility, and 

ssed on. In the evening, the 
prince invited the envoy to meet him 
on horseback at the Maidan, and ex- 
pressed a wish to see the troop of 
cavalry go through some of its exer 
cises and evolutions. We accord- 
ingly proceeded, and, when we per- 
ceived the priuce, we all dismounted 
from our horses for a moment, and 
when he waved his band, we a! 
mounted again, and rode close up 
to him. His manners and appear- 
ance were test elegant and pre- 
possessiug. He was dressed most 
richly: his outer coat was of blue 
velvet, which fitted tight to his 
shape: ot the shoulders, front 
pocket, and skirts, was an em- 
broidery of pearl, occasionally (in 
the different terminations of a point 
or angle,) enlivened with a ruby, 
an emerald, or a topaz. Under this 
Was a waistcoat of pearl; and here 
and there, hanging in a sort of 
studied negligence, were strings of 


fine pearl. A dagger, at the head 
of which blazed a large diamond 
was in his girdle. The bride of hie 
horse was i laid in every part of 
the head with precious stones; and 
a large silver tasse! hang under the 
jaws, The prince was altogetiver a 
very interestiog figure. 

« Cornet Wiillock paraded hig 
troop much to the prince's satis. 
faction, and in the interval his own 
men ran their horses up and down 
the course, firing their muskets in 
various dextrous ways. Unfortd- 
nafely one of his cavaliers met with 
a very dangerous fall, 

“« Timael Beg, the young Geor. 
gian favourite, also shewed off his 
horse. He carried the prince's bow 
and arrows, which were placed on 
each side of him, in quivers covered 
with black velvet, and thickly stud. 
ded with pearls and precious stones. 
After this, the prince ordered his 
Russian prisoners, thirty in number, 
to draw up and go through their 
exercise. ‘hese poor fellows, com- 
manded by their officer (who goes 
by the name of Rooss Khan, or 
Russian Khan), went through every 
thing that they could do, and even 
formed a hollow square. To all 
this the Persians give the name of 
bazee or play. Nasr Oallah Khan, 
the minister, kept at a respectful 
distance, whilst the rest of the 
nobles and chief men were stationed 
in a crowd wuch further off. The 
prince remained an jsolated and un- 
social being, vever speaking but to 
command, never spoken to but to 
feel the servitude of others. 

It is always the custom for the 
king and princes to order theur 
visitors away, which they do, either 
by a nod of the head ora wave o 
the band. We received this kind 
of licence to depart, and returne to 
town in the order in which wé 


came out. «gh, 








Sth. The last and most splen- 
did entertainment was given this 
evening to the envoy by our Meh- 
mandar, Mahomed Zeky Khan. 
His own house was not large enough 
to contain us and our numerous at- 
tendants; he received therefore the 
yrince’s permission to give it in that 
of Aga Besheer, the queen's head 
eunuch. The apartment, into which 
we were introduced, was still more 
elegant than any which we had yet 
seen, and if it could have been 
transported to England, would pro- 
bably have excited universal ad- 
miration, and a new taste in the 
i¢terior decoration of rooms, Like 
almost al] the public rooms or dewan 
khonéh of a Persian house, it was 
in shape a parallelogram, with a 
recess formed by a Saracenic arch, 


ia the centre of the superior line of 


the figure. ‘The ground of the wall 
was of a beautiful varnished white, 
aod richly painted in gold in orna- 
ments of the most neat and in- 
genious composition, The enta- 
blature, if it may be so called, was 
inlaid glass placed in angular and 
prismatic positions, which reflected 
a variety of beautiful lights and 
colours. The ceiling was all of the 
same composition. In the arched 
recess was a chimney-piece formed 
in front by alternate layers of glass 
and painting. The whole side 
fronting the arch was composed of 
windows, the frames of which 
opened from the ground; and, 
though of clumsy workmanship 
Compared with frames in England, 
yet aided by the richress of the 
painted glass intermixed with the 
gilding of the wood-work. they filled 
Up the space splendidly and sym- 
metrically. 

“ This féte corresponded in all its 
parts with the others that I have 
Gescribed ; except that there was a 
gtcater variety of entertainments. 
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Besides the rope-dancer, water- 
spouter, dancing boys, and fire- 
eater, we had an exhibition of 
wrestlers, a combat of rams, and a 
sanguinary scene of a lion killing 
an ox. ‘The wrestling was opened 
by two dwarfs, about three feet and 
a half in height: one with a beard 
descending to his girdle, with de- 
formed arms and hands, but with 
strong and muscular legs. The 
other, with bad legs, Lut with re- 
gular and well shaped arms. Both 
bad theappearance of those animals 
represented in mythological pictures 
as satyrs, or perhaps of the As- 
modeus of Le Sage. The figure 
with the beard was the victor, and 
fairly tossed his antagonist mto an 
adjoining basin of water. ‘The pro- 
fessional wrestlers succeeded; the 
hero of whom threw and discomfited 
eight others, in most rapid suc- 
cession. In this the combat of rams 
resembled that of the wrestlers: 
one bold and superb ram, belonging 
to the prince, remained the undis- 
puted master of the held, for al- 
though a great number of bis kind 
were brought to meet him, none 
dared to face him after the first 
butt. 

“The scene of blood next begun. 
A poor solitary half-grown ox was 
then produced, and had not long 
awaited his fatey when a young lion 
was conducted before us by a man, 
who led him with a rope by the 
neck. For some time he seated 
himself by the wall regardless of 
the feast before him. At length, 
urged by the cries of his keepers, 
and by the sight of the ox, which 
was taken close to him, he madea 
spring and seized his victim on the 
back. ‘The poor brate made some 
efforts to get loose, but the mr 
kept fast hold, until he was dragge 
away by his keepers. Both were 
again brought before us, when the 
H2 Ox 
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ox fell onder a second attack of the 
lion. An order was at length given 
to cut the throat of the ox, when 
the lion finished his repast by drink- 
ing heartily of his blood. <A very 
smal! cub of a lion, not larger thea 
4 water-spanicl was carried out, and 
the vigour with which he attacked 
the ox, was quite amusing. He 
fed upon him, aficr he was dead, 
with a relish which showed how 
truly carnivorous were his young 
propensitiis. This bluody scene 
was pleasing to the Persian spec- 
tators in general, although I thought 
that I perceived some who sympa- 
thized with us for the helplessness 
of the ox. 
‘«In the course of the morning 
the prince’s present to the mission 
was brought by Ismacl Beg. It 
eonsisted of a sword and two horses 
to the envoy, and to each of the 


gentemeri kKalaats, or dresses of 


gold brocade, a sash, and a shawl. 
Our appearance, when we wore our 
new dresses, which had not been 
made on purpose for us, was pro- 
bably very ridiculous. - We put the 
rich brocade Persian vest over our 
English clothes, having only taken 
off our coats: then wound the 
hrocade sash round our waists, and 
lastly, put our shawls either over 
our shoulders, or fastened them into 
our cocked hats. This, with our 
red cloth stockings and green high- 
heeled shoes, completed the adjust- 
ment, in which we appeared be.+ re 
the prince. The morning of the 
Oth bad been fixed for our parting 
visit; dressed in these gifts with 
which he bad honoured us, we 
were introduced to the prince in a 
PO@INI Buliea tire pr Vate audience, in 


, | ’ s 7 
the Bagh-a-Vaheel. On walking 


through the garden we met one of 
his brothers, a little fellow about 
six years old, and who could just 
totter under the weight of ‘the 
brocades, furs, and shawls with 
which he was hugely encumbered, 
Several khans and men of conse. 
quence were standing before him 

in the same attitudes of respect and 
humility, as they did before his elder 
brother, and attending to all his 
little orders and whims, with as 
much obsequiousness, as they would 
have shewn to a full-grown sove. 
reign. It was singular that no 
notice was taken of an inadvertence 
which we committed: the dresses 
which we had received were ho- 
nours to which a Persian looks 
forward through his whole life; 
but as they happened to be ex. 
tremely inconvenient to us, we 
threw them off as soon as we left, 
the prince's presence. An English- 
man just invested with an order, 
would hardly so throw off the rib- 
band at the gate of St. James's. In 

strictness, the kalaat of Persia should 

be worn three days, as we after- 
wards learnt, when again we had re- 

ceived a similar distinction at Te- 

heran, and treated it with similar 

disrespect. 

‘* Before we left Shiraz, the 
merchants were all displeased with 
the envoy, for they had been ac- 
customed in former missions to sell 
immense quantities of their goods 
at exorbitant prices ; while now all 
their offers were refused, as most of 
the presents which were given by 
Sir Harford in our progress, were 
madein coin. The amount of those 
presents indeed was net always sats 
factory to the receivers.” 
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a T eleven o'clock on the marn- 
SA ing of the 13th, the envoy 
recommenced his journey towards 
Teheran. The prime minister, and 
the chief secretary, Mahomed Has- 
san Khan (the commander of the 
Karaguzloo tribe), the prince’s lord 
chamberlain, and Mahomed Zeky 
Khan, our former Mehmandar, with 
Abdulla Khan, who had succeeded 
to that office pro tempore, accom- 
panied us about the distance of a 
mile from Tengui Ali Acbar, amd then 
all took their formal leave, except 
our late and present Mehmandars. 
‘At the distance of a quarter of 
a mile beyond the gate of the pass 
departing from Shiraz, one of the 
most Compact of distant views pre- 
sented itself. As we saw it from an 
eminence, the foreground was form- 
ed by the two bold acclivities, 
(which close into the pass and are 
connected by the gate), and the in- 
terval in the distance is filled up by 
part of Shiraz, the campagna and 
the mountains in the horizon. As 
6ur tents and baggage were siill con- 
siderably behind us, we stopt and 
drank coffee at a hut, where is a re- 
servoir-of ice constructed by the 
prince on a plan which to us seemed 
simple and good. A deep trench 
of about fifty paces in length, and 
fifteen in breadth, is cut into the 
ground; other dikes are cut trans- 
versely, which, as they fill with 
Water, are emptied into the reser- 
voir. When this first layer of water 
8 congealed, another draught. is 
Wace from the dikes, and thus the 
ice is accumulated. A wall is built 
the whole length of the reservoir to 
ween the ice from the south wind, 


which is here the hottest. We staid 
here about two -hours, in which 
time Captain Sutherland ascended 
the highest point of the mountains 
to the west, and returned with the 
most brilliant account of the view : 
Shiraz and its plain were at his 
feet, the gardens and the whole de- 
lineation of the mountains and sur- 
rounding lands, laid out as if ona 
map. 

“ Afier we had quitted our late 
Mehmandars and their comptny, 
and had been joined by their sue- 
cessor Mahomet Khan, we begun 
to wind in- the hills, and rode by 
the banks of the Jitthe stream of 
Rocknabad, until we came to a 
station of Rahdars, which is cailed 
Kalaat Poshoon, trom its being the 
spot where the prince puts on the 
kalaats, with which the king is fre- 
quently pleased to honour him. The 
country through which we passed,. 
is hilly and open ; scarcely a shrub 
colivens the brown meuntains, which 
here and there are varied by the 
capriciousness of their stratification 
into forms as extravagant as they 
are inbospitable. The source of the 
Rocknabad is about twelve miles 
from Shiioz, into which its waters 
find their way, after meandering in 
a variely of directions in their pro- 
gress towards it. There ws nothing 
particularly interestiog in the march 
ofthe dy Large flocks of pigeons, 
now and then flew over our heads, 
and the roadd bere and there was oc- 
casionally strewed with ruined cas- 
tles and caravanserais, which, though 
they bore a name, yet being uoin- 
habited, are no longer worthy to be 
marked iv the topegraphical history 
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of Persia. After we bad received 
the salute of a few miserable fusi- 
leers, had heard the recitative verses 
of ove or two poor Mollabs, and had 
trampk d over two or three bottles of 
sugar-candy, we arrived at our en- 
campment at Zergoon. 

 Zergoon, when first seen, looks 
a respectable place: a mud wail 
surrounds it; but, as it was broken 
down in many places, it was not 
difficult to observe that the greater 
part of the, houses within were mere 
shells, and their inhabitants propor- 
tionably wretched. It is situated 
close at the foot of a range of 
mountains at the southero extremity 
ofa small plain, which ts of the 
finest soil, and towards the town not 
ill cultivated. We calcu'ated our 
march to have been thiyteen miles 
froin our tents at the Bagh-a-Va- 
keel at Shiraz, and on an average 
our route lay north-east. 

The night was interrupted by 
the disputes of the mule-drivers and 
the bustle of feroshes. We quitted 
Zergoon at nine o'clock, and, at the 
distance of about two miles, entered 
into the plain of the same name 
(confounded with that of Merdasht) 
of a most delightful soil and par- 
tially cultivated, which extends near 
fifteen miles east and west. We 
proceeded three miles further, and 
crossing the river Bend-emir, enter- 
ed the real plain of Merdasht. ‘The 
bridge is thrown over the river im- 
mediately behind a projecting foot 
of the mountains; it is called the 
Pool Khan, and has (besides two 
Jesser arches, which in this season 
were unoccupiid by water) two 
principal arches, and another of a 
second size, through which three 
the river runs. ‘The Bend-emir is 
the encient A and runs in a 
general direction from north to 
south : where we crossed it, indeed, 
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it was flowing from N,N. E. te 
S. W. It does not fall into the sta 
at Cape Jasques, (now at least, as 
has been said) though it still enters 
Kerman, Tain told that it goes to 
Corval, ten fursungs fiom Pe rsepo- 
lis, a large place ia the province of 
Kerman, where its waters are re. 
ceived and kept up by a very con. 
siderable dam ealled the Bund Emir, 
i, e. the Bund Emir Timoor, or the 
dam of Tamerlane. There are se. 
veral Bunds at Corbal, and in the 
neighbourhood, each raised by a 
king. In the balook or district of 
Corbal, there is a village called 
Sedeh Nokara Khonéh, about eight 
or nine fursungs distant from Perse. 
polis; where, in the common story 
of Persia, Jemsheed kept his royal 
drums and trumpets: the noise of 
which, when sounded there, reach. 
ed his ears at Persepolis. According 
to the report which we received 
from the people of the country, the 
who’e plain of Merdasht for many 
miles round is covered with interest. 
ing monuments of antiquity, mostly 
taking their direction to the southy 
ward. 

“ From the bridge to the extre- 
mity of the plain may be ten miles. 
At two miles trom our encampment, 
near the remains of ‘Persepolis, we 
turned to the left to visit the ruins 
and seulptares of Naksht Rustam. 
Although they appeared close to us, 
yet the great variety of the streaiws 
(drains from the Bend-emir and 
another river) which baye been 
made to irrigate the county, obliged 
us to make a circuitous route of at 
least tour miles 

‘¢ The tombs and sculptures at 
Nakshi Rustam are all contained in 
thespaceoft about two hundred yards, 
on the surface of steep and craggy 
rocks, the fronts of which extend in 
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N.W. they terminate abruptly, and 
take an eastward turn: and this ter- 
mination is marked by the shaft of 
a column six feet high, which stands 
upon the eminence, and is of the 
very same stone as that on which it 
rests; though it has not been left in 
its present position by the excavation 
of the adjacent parts, for I thrust a 
kunjur (a dagger) several inches be- 
tween it and the surface of the foun- 
dation rock; in which therefore 
there is obviously a socket to receive 
it. The top of the rock (on which 
the sculptures at Nakshi Rustam are 
executed) is levelled into a platform 
about twenty feet square: on this is 
an elevated feet or throne; the as- 
scent to which is by five steps, i. e. 
two steps and a landing place, and 
then three more. I think, however, 
that I perceived the remains of an- 
other step to the landing place. The 
throne itself is an oblong nine feet 
by six, aud the whole rock is a fine 
marble. 

“ Nearly under this column is 
situated the first and most northern 
piece of sculpture. It consists of 
two figures on horseback, and a 
third on foot. Chardin’s description 
of this, as well as of the other mo- 
nuinents, 1s sufficiently satisfactory ; 
and | will therefore only mention 
where I differfrom him. He says, 
that the size of the horses is suited 
tothat of their riders: now to me 
they seem to be by far too small in 
proportion ; and the best proof of 
this is, that the riders’ feet nearly 
touch the ground. What he calls 
bridles of chains of iron did not 
strike us as such. The whole furni- 
ture of the horses is admirably pre- 
served, and I have eudeavoured to 
draw it with the most scrupulous 
accuracy. The bridle of the horse 
on the right is exactly the same as 
those of the horses at Shapour, with 
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numerous knobs or buckles on the 
head-stall : that of the horse on the 
left is of another species of orna- 
ment, yet also with many straps and 
buckles. Both have a remarkable 
strap or piece of iron which reaches 
from the horse's forehead all down 
the front part of the face, covers the 
lips, and is fastened behind near 
the opening of the cheeks. The 
breast-plate of the horse on the 
right is composed of large found 
plates linked together: that of the 
horse on the left is ornamented with 
lions’ heads. The man behind the 
figure on the left, holds (not an 
umbrella, as Chardin mentions, but) 
a fly-flap, which is common to al- 
most all the principal figures at Per- 
sepolis. Each of these horsemen 
trample on a body; that under the 
figure on the right is more correct 
and well preserved, than the other 
to the Jeft. A Greek inscription is 
engraved on the chest of the first» 
horse, composed of seven lines, the 
three first of which are illegible. 
Then nearly close under these lines 
are some characters, which are ex- 
tremely effaced, but which I have 
endeavoured to copy exactly, They 
are evidently the same as those 
which I saw at Shapour. On the 
breast of the opposite horse there 
is also a small but very effaced in- 
scription in the same characters, 

«“ The sculpture next to this is 
composed of nine figures; five on 
the right side, and three on the left, 
of a personage at full length, who 
stands in the centre, holding a sword 
before him with both hands, and 
bearing a globe on bis head. The 
figures to the left are beckoning as it 
were to the athers onthe right. There 
is besides another curious figure at 
full length, behind the rock close to 
the sculpture, but still making part 


of the same piece. 
* More 
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“ More in the centre of the whole 
extent of rock, and nearly under 
the base of a tomb, is a very spirited 
piece of sculpture, representing the 
coinbat of two horsemen, who are 
in the very shock of the engage- 
ment. The figure on the left (as 
the spectator fronts. them) has an 
immense crown with three balls on 
the top of three p)ramvdica! points. 
Ana‘her bal! of the same sort ts on 
his right shéu!der; and another on 
the suromit of his horse’s head. On 
the full stretch of his horse he pre- 
sents his lance, which is seen to pass 
through the throat of his adversary. 
A quiver hangs by his side, and a 
sort of armour covers his middie, 
and the back part of his horse. A 
figure behind him, apparently bis 
standard-bearer, holds a kind of en- 
sign, which is a staff crossed at the 
top and ornamented with five balls. 
The remainder is admirably exe- 
cuted, and represents the other horse 


thrown backwards on his haunches 


‘from the shock of the first cavalier’s 


onset, and the spear of his rider 
broken. The helmet, with which 
thesecond borsenian’s head ts crown- 
ed, is more Grecian, than any which 
T saw among the ruins; and the 
whole, though much effaced, is exe- 
cuted with better proportions and 
effect than any of the others 

After this I was dehehted and 
surprised to find an exact copy, 
though in a gyrantie scale, of the 
subject at Shapdur, with one person 
19 a Roman dress on his knees be- 
fore the horse’s head, and another 
whose hands are seized by thé rider. 
Under the horse’s belly is a long 
Greek inscription, of which JT contd 
make out only a feW characters. 
Th:eve are, besides, other characters 
similar to those at Sheponr, of which 
the annexed is a specimen. 

* Neat to this, is a sculpture 
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yes 1 g, toeee figures the one in 

ms on whe crown and globe 
on his head ; his right hand js ex. 
tended towards a female heure on 
his left, and they both grasp a ring, 
Phe third figure,which stands behind 
the male one inthe middle, is defaced, 
and is apparently only an attendant. 

‘« Nearly adjoining, is a much 
mutilated representation of a com- 
bat between two heroes on horse. 
back. The first, clad in armour with 
a globe on his head, makes a despe- 
rate thrust with his lance (bis horse 
being at its greatest stretch) at the 
other figure, whose horse is in the 
act of rearing, and who holds his 
lance, as if he were prepaiing to 
receive his antagonist. The figure 
with a globe on his head tramplesa 
man uncer his horse's feet. 

«© The tombs ar four in number, 
Captain Sutherland with some diffi- 
culty entered into the one furthest 
to the northward. A Persian mount- 
ed first, and then Jet down a shawl; 
by which, as by a rope, Captain 
Sutherland helped himself up. A 
platform is cut into the rock before 
the tomb, which he entered throogh 
a small door, and found a chamber 
thirty-seven feet in length, and nine 
anda half in height: facing him 
were three arched recesses, in whieh 
the bodies of the deceased had pro- 
bably been deposited. 

“fn following. the abrupt tarn to 
the east, which the rock of the 
.culptures takes, we come to Wo 
square hre-altars, situated on a pro- 
jecting mass and placed upon one 
base. They are six feet in height, 
and one side of the square is three 
feet. On the summit of each isa 
square hole. Further on in the res 
cess of the mountain, are twenty 
holes or windows of different s17es, 
but all of the same patter, with an 


inscription over them. ‘The charac- 
; ters, 








ters, according to our observation, 
differed from all that we found in 
any of the various remains which 
we visited. Facing nearly the mid- 
die of the sculptured rocks, stands 
an ancient fire-temple. It isa square 
building, one side of which measures 
twenty four feet. It is of white 
marble, and of admirable masonry. 
In front there is a door; open in- 
deed on!y at top, and which appears 
to have been opened thus far by 
force, for all the lower, stones are 
mutilated. The inside exhibited 
signs of fire. On each side, except 
that on which the door 1s placed, 
are four apertures: they seem to 
have been scarcely intended to ad- 
mit light ; as (at this day, at least) 
they are each closely fitted with a 
stone. A small niche is over the 
door. A cornice, enriched with 
dentils, passes around the summit ; 
and in the Jines, where the stones 
have been fitted, oblong perpendi- 
cular incisions are made at regular 
intervals. The people call it a pigeon- 
house. The plain is covered with 
the wild liquorice ; and we plucked 
some of refreshing taste on the 
banks of a stream, which (abovt a 
mile from the sculptures and tombs) 
turns a mill on the Jeft of our en- 
campment. We started snipes and 
ducks from the Rood-Khonéh-Se- 
wund, which runs into the plain 
from the northward. 

“ As we had still two hours of 
day-light before us, we rode to Per- 
spolis, and took a cursory view of 
the ruins. Our first, and indeed 
lasting impressions were astonish- 
ment at the immensity, and admi- 
ration at the beauties of the fubric. 
Although there was nothing, either 
in the architecture of the buildings, 
orin the sculptures and reliefs on 
the rocks, which could bear a criti- 
¢al comparison with the delicate 
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proportions and perfect statuary of 
the Greeks, yet, without try ing Per- 
sepolis by a standard to which it 
never was amenable, we yielded at 
once to emotions the most lively and 
the most enraptured. 

“ At the distance of about five 
miles is a conspicuous hill, on the 
top of which, and visible to the cye 
from Persepolis, are the remains of 
a fortress, ‘This bill is now called 
Istakhar, and is quite distinet from 
Persepolis. Persepalis itself is com- 
monly styled by the people of the 
country ‘* Takht Jemsheed,” or the 
throne of Jemsheed : itis also called 
** Chehel Minar,” or the Forty 
Pillars. Le Brun has given a draw- 
ing of this hill of Istakhar ; and the 
original must strike every traveller 
the moment he enters the plain of 
Merdasht, as it has all the appear- 
ance of having been much fashioned 
by the hand ef man, 

“Jan. 15th. After reading pray- 
ers to our society, I hastened to the 
ruins. I went on this principle, 
that I would endeavour to draw and 
ascertain all that former travellers 
had omitted ; and tor that purpose 
I took Chardin and Le Brun in my 
hand, that I might complete all 
that [I found wanting in their views 
and notices. Finding, however, that 
they differed from each other (and 
one of course therefore from the 
reality) in many essential points, I 
thought that an entire description of 

.the ruins in their present state would 
answer my purpose better than a 
partial and unconnected account, 


_ referring only to the mistakes or 


omissions of others. 

‘* The most striking feature, on a 
first approach, is the staircase and its 
surrounding walls. Two grand 
flights, which face each other, lead 
to the principal platform. To the 
right is an immense wall of the finest 
masonry 
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masonry, and. of the most massive 
stones: to the left are other walls 
equally well built, bat not so im- 
posing. On arriving at the suminit 
of the staircase, the first objects, 
which present themselves directly 
facing the platform, are four vast 
portals and two columns. ‘Two por- 
tals first, then the columns, and 
then two portals again. On the front 
of each are represented io basso-re- 
Yevo figures of animals, which, for 
want of a better name, we have 
called sphinxes. The two sphinxes on 
the first portals face outwardly, i.e. 
towards the plain and the front of 
the bnilding. The two others, on the 
second portals, face inwardly, i. ce. 
towards the mountain. From the 
first (to the right, on a straight line) 
at the distance of fifty-four paces, is 
a staircase of thirty steps, the sides 
of which are ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, orsyinally in three rows, but 
now partly reduced by the accumu- 
lation of earth beneath, and by mu- 
tilation above. ‘This staircase leads 
to the principal compartment of the 
whole ruins, which may be called a 
small plain, thickly studded with 
columns, sixteen of which are now 
erect. Having crossed this plain, on 
an eminence are numerous stupen- 
dous remains of frames, both of win- 
dows and doors, formed by blocks of 
marble of sizes most magnificent. 
These frames are ranged in a square, 
and indicate an apartment the most 
royal that can be conceived. On 
each side of the frames are sculp- 
tured figures, and the marble still 
retains a polish which, in its original 
state, must have vied with the finest 
mirrors. On each corner of this 
room are pedestals, of an elevation 
much more considerable than the 
surrounding trames ; one is formed 
of a stogle block of marb'e. The 
front of this apartment seems to 


have been to the S.W for we ey 
few marks of masonry on that ex. 
posure, and observed, that the base 
of that side of it was richly sculp. 
tured and ornamented. This Seaee 
BF upon a square platform, on 
Wwuich no building appears to have 
been raised. But on the side oppo- 
site to the room which I have just 
mentioned, there is the same ap- 
pearance of a corresponding apart. 
ment, although nothing but the 
bases of some small columns and the 
square of Its fluor attest it tb bave 
been such. The interval between 
these two rooms (on those angles 
which are the furthest distant from 
the grand front of the building) is 
filled up by the base of a sculpture 
similar to the bases of the two 
rooms; exceptiag that the centre of 
it 1s occupied by a small flight of 
steps. Behind, and contiguous to 
these ruins, are the remains of anoe 
ther square room, surrounded on 
all its sides by frames of doors and 
windows. On the floor are the 
bases of columns: from the order 
in which they appeared to me to 
have stood, they formed six rows, 
each of six columns. A staircase 
cut into an immense mass of rock 
(and trom its small dimensions, pro- 
bably the escalier deroteé of the pa- 
lace) leads into the lesser and en- 
closed plain below. Towards the 
plain are also three soaller rooms, 
or rather one room and the bases o: 
two closets. very thing on this 
part of the building indicates rooms 
of rest or retirement, . : 

‘©In the rear of the whole ol 
these remains, are the beds of aqne- 
ducts which are cut into the solid 
rock. They met us in evéry part of 
the building; and are probably 
therefore as extensive in their course, 
as they are magnificent in construc: 


“* . bs - 
tion. ‘The great aqueduct is to OX 
discovered 
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giscovered among 32 confused heap 


of stones, not far behind the build- 
ings (which I have been describing) 
on this quarter of the palace, and 
gimost adjoining to a ruined stair- 
ese, We descended into its bed, 
which in some places is cut ten feet 
into the rock. ‘This bed leads east 
and west; to the eastward its de- 
gent is rapid about twenty five 

ces; it there narrows, so that we 


gould only crawl through it; and 


ain it enlarges, so that a ma. of 
common height may stand upright 
ia it. It terminates by an abrupt 
rock. 

« Proceeding from this towards 
the mountains, (situated in the rear 
of the great hall of columns) stand 
the remains of a magnificent room, 
Here are still left wails, frames and 
porticoes, the sides of which are 
thickly ornamented with bas-reliefs 
ofa veriety of compositions. ‘This 
hall is a perfect square. To the right 
of this, and further to the south- 
ward are more fragments, the walls 
and component parts apparently of 
another room. ‘To the left of this, 
and therefore to the northward of 
the building, are the remains of a 
portal, on which are to be traced the 
features of a sphinx. Still towards 
the north, in a separate collection, 
isthe ruin ofa column, which, from 
the fragments about it, must have 
supported a sphinx. Ina recess of 
the mountain to the northward, is 
aporticu. Almost in a line with the 
centre of the hall of columns, on 
the surface of the mountain is a 
tomb. To the southward of that is 
auother, in like manner on the 
hoantains surface; between both 
(and just on that point where the 
ascent from the plain commences) 
8a reservoir of water. 

“These constitute the sum of the 
Phocipal objects among the ruins of 
Rtsepolis, ‘some of which I will 
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now endeavour to describe in mort 
detail. The grand staircase consists 
of a northern and a southern ascent, 
which spring from tbe plain at the 
distance of forty-six feet from each 
other. Each again is divided into 
two flights; the first, terminated by 
a mMaguificent platform, contains 
fifty-four steps on a base of sixty-six 
feet six inches, measured from the 
first step to a perpendicular dropt 
from the highest at the landing 
place: the second, to the extreme 
summit of the whole, consists of 
forty-eight steps on a base of forty- 
six feet cight inches. Each step is 
in breadth twenty-six feet six inches, 
and in height three inches anda 
half. So easy therefore is the as- 
cent, that the people of the country 
always mount it on horsebeck. The 
platform, where the two grand di- 
Visions meet, is thirty-four feet from 
the ground, and in length seventy. 
From the front of this platform to 
the portals bebiod is likewise se- 
venty feet. 

‘« The portals are composed of 
immense oblong blocks of marble : 
their length is twenty-four feet six 
inches, breadth five feet, and dis- 
tance from one another thirteen feet, 
The two first are faced by spbinxes ; 
the remaining parts of whose bodies 
are delineated in a basso-relievo on 
the interior surface of the portal. In 
passing through these, the next ob- 


jects before the more distant portals 


are twocolamns, but (as there is a 
sufficient space for two others, and 
as the symmetry would be defective 
without such an arrangement) I pre- 
sume that the original structure was 
completed by four columns, The 
second portals correspond in size 
with the former, but differ from 
them not only in presenting their 
fronts towards the mountain, but in 
the subject of the sculptures with 
which they are adorned, ‘The ani- 
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mals on the two first portals are. 


elevated on a base. From the con- 
teur of the muulation, the- heads 
appear to have been sim!lar to those 
of horses, and their feet have hoofs; 
on their legs and haunches the veins 
and muscles are strongly marked. 
Their necks, chests, shoulders, and 
backs, are encrustated with ‘orna- 
ments of roses and beads. 

‘© The sphinxes on the second 
portals appear to have-had human 
heads, with crowned ornaments, 
under which are collected massive 
curls, and other decorations of a 
head-dress, which seems to have 
been a favourite fashion among the 
ancient Persians. ‘Their wings are 
worked with great art and labour, 
and extend trom their shoulders to 
the very symmit of the wall. The 
intention of the sculptor is evidently, 
that these figures (emblematical 
perhaps of power and_ strength) 
should appear to bear on their backs 
the mass of the portico, including 
not ouly the block immediately above 
each, but the covering also, which, 
though now lost, certainly in the 
original state of the palace, con- 
rnected the two sides and rooted the 
entrance. In these, as in the first 
portals, the faces of the animals form 
the fronts, and the bulk of their 
bodies, (called forth to a certain 
extent by the basso-relievo on the 
sides) 1s supposed to constitute the 
substance of the walls. 

‘* Under the carcase of the first 
sphinx on the right, are carved, 
scratched, and painted the names of 
many travellers; and amongst others 
we discovered those of Le Brun, 
Mandelsloe, and Niebuhr. WNie- 
buhr’s name is written in red chalk, 
and seems to have been done but 
yesterday. 

“« A square reservoir of water, 
broken in many places, yet stil! ap- 
pearing to have been of cue single 


block, was in the space, betys 
the portals and the 
led to the g 
The breadth of that staircase is 
fifteen feet four inches. It has two 
corresponding flights, the front of 
which, though now much mutilated, 
was originally highly carved and or. 
namented with figures in bassre. 
lief. The stones which support the 
terrace of the columns are all carved 
in the same style, and are as perfect 
as when Le Brun made his drawings, 
On comparing indeed his designs 
with the originals, I found that he 
had given to some of the figures a 
mutilation which does not exist; 
for I discovered on aclose inspection 
many interesting details of dress, 
posture, and character, which are 
omitted: in his plates. One great 
defect pervades this part of his col- 
Jection ; in order to elucidate by the 
buman form the comparative di- 
mensions of the buildings, he has 
introduced figures so small, that, 
measured by them as a standard, 
the actual size of the objects repre- 
sented would be three times their 
real magnitude. In fact, a man 
who stands close to the sulptared 
wall touches the summit with his 
chin, though the figures in the 
drawings of Le Brun would not 
reach half way. 

“ Immediately on ascending this 
staircase, stands a single column, 
but on closer observation I counted 
the bases (or spots at least where 
once boses were) of eleven more 
columns of two rows; forming, 
with the first, six in each row. 
They are quite distinct from the 
great cluster in the centre of the 
hall, and were therefore probably 3 
rrand entrance to it. ! 
** Passing forwards through this 
double ranze, we “observed darge 
blocks of stone, placed at symmice 
trical distances (09 correspoad ye 
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the arrangement of the columns at 
the entrance, and those an the 
cenire), and forming, probably, the 
bases of sphinxes or other colossal 
figures. Having taken some pains 
to ascertain the real plan and the 
original number of the columns in 
the creat ball? J came to the tol- 
lowing conclusions: I observed, in 
the first place, that there were 
wo orders of columns, distinct in 
their capitals as well as in their 
beight, and that, of the highest, 
two rows were severally placed. at 
the E. and W. extremities of the 
hall. 

« Between these and the mass of 
columns of less height and a dif- 
ferent capital is the space on either 
side of one row, in which, however, 
no trace whatever of bases exists, 
and through which run the channels 
of aqueducts. The remainder in 
the centre consists of six columns 
in front, aud composes with the 
four exterior rows a line of ten 
columas; each row centains in 
depth six bases, forming, with the 
twelve at the entrance, a grand 
total of seventy-two. On drawing 
outa plan of this arrangement, I 
hind that it is symmetrical in all its 
points, and in every way in which 
Ican view it satisfies my imagina- 
tion; but, on comparing it with 
that laid down by Niebuhr, my 
own conceptions have accorded so 
exactly with those of that great 
traveller on this, (as well as on the 
ichnography of the general remains) 
that the introduction of my sketch 
becomes unnecessary. 

_ “On one of the highest columns 
§ the remains of the sphinx, so 
faminon in all the ornaments at 
Persepolis; and I could distinguish 
o the summit of every one a some- 
thing gute unconnected with the 
capitals. The high columns have, 
Rrietly speaking, no capitals what- 
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ever, being each a long shaft 
to the very summit, on which the 
sphinx rests. ‘The capitals of the 
lesser columns are of a covwplicated 
order, composed of many pieces. I 
marked thice distinct species of 
base. ‘Lhe shatts are tluted in the 
Doric manner, but the tiutes are 
more closely fitted together. ‘Their 
circumference is sixteen feet seven 
inches. Some of their bases have a 


square plinth, the side of one of 


which I measured, and found it to 
be seven feet; the diameter of the 
base was five feet four inches, dia- 
meter of columns four feet two 
inches, distance from centre of base 
to the next centre twenty-eight 


feet. To the eastward of one of 


these, and close at the foot of one 
of the highest columns, are. the 
fragments of an immense figure, 
The head and part of the fore-legs 
I could easily trace; the head ap- 
peared to me more like that of a 
lion than of any other animal, and 
the legs confirmed this supposition ; 
as it has claws so placed, a$ to in- 
dicate that the posture of the figure 
was couchant. 

“ The grand collection of porti- 
coes, walls, and other component 
parts of a magnificent hall, are 
situated behind the columns, at the 
distance perhaps of fifty paces, and 
are arranged in a square, 

“© On the interior sides of the 
porticoes or door frames, are many 
sculptured figures, which have been 
drawn with accuracy by Le Brun, 
They represent the state and mag- 
nificence of a king, seated in a high 
chair with his feet resting on a 
fvotstool. 

“ To the north of these remains, 
is the frame of what was once a 
portico, and where the outlines of a 
sphinx are to be traced among the 
rude and stupendous masses of stone, 
Further on, nearly om the same line 
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and bearing, is the head of a horse, 
part of which is buried in the 
ground. It is ornamented like the 
remains ef that which we call the 
sphinx on the great portals, and is 
certainly the horse's head, which 
Le Bran drew, declaring that he 
could not discover the part te which 
it had belonged. Close to it, how- 
ever, are the remains of an immense 
column, eight feet in diameter ; the 
different parts of the shaft have 
fallen in a direct line with this 
head, and obviously formed with it 
one connected piece in the original 
structure, in which probably the 
fragment on the ground surmounted 
thecapital, as the sphinx still crowns 
some of the remaining columns. 
“In the time of Mandelsloe, 
(who visited Persepolis 27th January, 
1638) the number of columns erec 
was nineteen: in a letter indeed to 
Olearius, (written from Madatascar 
on the 12th of July, 1639, and 
published by his correspondent) be 
states, that thirty remained; but, 
as he does not specify their position, 
he might have included those lying 
on the ground, and at any rate he 
was writing a private fetter, from 
memory, in a distant country, at 
the interval of a year and a half. 
His own authority therefore in his 
book is a better evidence of the 
fact; and as he there omits another 
and much more curious circum- 
stance which he had asserted in the 
same letter, the value of that docu- 
ment becomes stil] more suspicious. 
Speaking of the celebrated inscrip- 
tions at Persepolis, he says, ¢ on 
voit aussi plusieurs caractéres anciens 
mais fort bien marqués, et conser- 
vant tne partie de l’or, dont tls ont 
été remplis.’ Sir Thomas Herbert 
also, however, mentions tbat the 
letters at Persepolis were gilt. 
“©17th. On quitting Persepolis, 
I lef our party in order to examine 
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a ruined building on th 

which at a Giatenee is rh 
pointed out as a demolished eu 
vanserat. I passed the stream of 
the Rood Khonéh Sewund to the 
north, nearly where the road takes 
a N.E. direction, and came toa 
fine mass of stone, thirty-seven feet 
four inches square, which appears 
to have formed the base of somé 
building. It is composed of two 


‘layers of marble blocks, the lower 


range of which extends about two 
feet beyond the line of the upper, 
The largest blocks, according to my 
measurement, are ten feet four 
inches in Jength, four feet four in 
depth, andthree feet fourin breadth; 
all still retaina moulding, and traces 
here and there of masonry which 
must have connected them with 
others. The whole building is filled 
up in the middle by a black marble, 
and in its N.E. angle one stone is 
raised higher than the rest. In the 
same angle, is a channel cot, as if 
something had been fitted into it, 
I took the following bearings : foot 
of the rocks of Nakshi Rustam, 
N. 10 W. two mules; foot of the 
mountain of Persepolis, S. twomiles; 
our encampment S. 20 W. twe 
miies; road to Ispahan, N. 80K. 
“© T was called from this spot bya 
chatter sent by the envoy toconduct 
me to some sculptures, which he 
had himself seen, (about four miles 
from the place on the same mout- 
tain of Persepolis,) by the side of 
the road to Ispahan. 1 found them 
indeed worthy of the minutest i 
vestigation, as no preceding travellet 
has described them with any suffi- 
cient accuracy. They are situated 
in a recess of the mountain, fo! 
by projecting and picturesque rocks. 
The sculpture facing the road 18 
composed of seven colossal fgures 
and two small ones, The two prig- 


cipal characters are placed atom 
centre : 
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centre: the one to the left is the 
same | (not sin position indeed, 
but in general circumstance) as 
that which we had so often seen 
represented at Shapour and Nakshi 
Rustam. He has the distinguishing 
lobe on his head, and offers a ring 
to the opposite figure; who, seiz- 
ing it with his right hand, holds a 
staff or club in his left. Behind the 
personage with the globe, are two 
fwures, one of whom, w ith a young 
and pleasing face holds the fan, the 
customary ensign of dygnity: and 
the other, with hard and marked 
features, and a beard, rests on the 

mmel of his sword with one 
band, and bechons with the other. 
Rehind the chief on the rmght, are 
two figures, which from the femi- 
nine cast of their conntenances ap- 
pear to be women; one wears an 
extiaordinary eap, and the other, 
whose hair falls in ringlets on her 
shoulders, makes an expressive mo- 
tion with her right hand, as if'she 
were saying, ‘ Besilent.” Between 
the two principal Hgvres, are intro- 
duced two very diminished be ings, 
who do not reach higher than the 
knees of their colossal companions. 
la dress they differ materially from 
each other, and one holds a long 
staff. To the left, on a fragment of 
the rock, is the bust of a figure, 
Who also folds his hand in a beck- 
ing and significant posture. The 
largest of these figures T reckoned 
to be ten fect in height; the sruall 
ones two feet eight inches. The 
Whole of this is so much disfigured, 
that it is difficult to ascertain its va- 
nous and singular details. 

“In the same recess, and to the 
left of this sculptured rock, form- 
mg an angle with it, is another 
mMonament in a much higher state 
of preservation; parts of it indeed 

¢ suffered so little, that they ap- 
Par to be fresh at this cay from 
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the chisel. The same royal person- 
age so often represented with a 
globe on his head, and seated on 
horseback, here forms the principal 
character of the groupe. His face, 
indeed, has been completely de- 
stroyed by the Mahomedans, but 
the ornaments of his person and 
those of bis horse, (more profusely 
bestowed on both, than on any of 
the similar figures which we had 
seen) ure likewise more accurately 
preserved. They merit a particular 
description; because as the compo- 
sition was probably designed to ree 
present the king in his greatest 
state, every part of his dress is dis- 
tinctly delineated. I assign this sub. 
ject to the & ulpture, because no 
other personage et rival dignity ap- 
pears in the piece; and because the 
attitude of the chief announces pa- 
rade and command ; for he presents 
a full face to the spectator, and his 
right band, though now much mu- 
tilated, still rests on his side to indi- 
cate his case and his independence, 
Nine ficures, of which the first is 
nine feet high, wait bebind him; 
and, from the marks of respect ia 
which they stand, can be attendants 
only on his grandeur. On each side 
of his head swe!ls an immense cir- 
cumfcrence of curls; be wears aa 
embossed necklace, which falls low 
on his breast, and is therefore, per- 
haps, rather the upper termination 
of his garment ; but its counterpart, 
an ornament of the same description 
round the waist, is certainly a gir- 
dle. His cloak is fastened on his 
lett. breast by two massive clasps. 
A rich belt is carried from his right 
shoulder to his Jeft hip, across an 
inder garment, which, trom the ex- 
treme delicacy of its folds, appears 
to be formed of a very fine cloth or 
muslin. The drapery of some loose 
trowsers, which cover his legs down 
to the very ancles, displays equal 
delicacy 
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delicacy, and is probably, therefore, 
of the same texture. From the an- 
cles a sort of bandage extends itself 
in flowing folds, and adds a rich 
finish to the whole. On the thigh 
there appears to hang a dagger. The 
horse is splendidly accoutred with 
chains of a circular ornament : his 
length, from the breast to the tail, 
is seven feet two inches; and on 
the chest is a Greek inscription, of 
which the letters are about an inch 
in height, and correspond in form 
with those of the latter empire. 

“* Opposite to the sculpture, in 
the same recess and on the right of 
the first, is another, containing the 
same two figures on horseback, 
holding a ring, which we had seen 
at Shapour and at Nakshi Rustam. 
On the general merit of these re- 
mains, I may say, that they are su- 


perior to those at Nakshi Rustam, 


and equal to those at Shapour. 
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“* When I had sketched these 
monuments, and completed my ob. 
servations, I hastened to join 
party, who were then considerably 
advanced. A man who filled some 
station about the camp joined me, 
He asked my opinion on the pro- 
bable design of these sculptures, and 
when I had told. him my own con. 
ceptions, he assured me, that the 
royal personage here also was Rus. 
tam; and when I reminded him 
that their own traditional king, 
Jemsheed, might possibly be the 
hero, he replied in the true spirit 
of a system, ‘* Jemsheed was but 
the slave of Rustam.” Of the fi. 
gures grasping the ring, one again 
(according to the same theory) was 
Rustam, in the act of proving his 
strength, by wrenching it from the 
other’s hand.” 
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, [From the same. } 


EHERAN, the present capital 

of Persia, is situated, as I as- 
certained by a meridional observa- 
‘tion, in lat. 35°. 40. It is in cir- 
eumference between four and a half 
and five miles, if we might judge 
from the length of our ride round 
the walls, which indeed occupied an 
hour and a half: but from this we 
must deduct something for the de- 
Wiations necessary from the inter- 
vention of the gardens, and the 
slaughter-houses. There are six 
gates, inlaid with coloured bricks 
and with figures of tigers and other 
beasts in rude mosaic: their en- 
trance is lofty and dcomed; and 


they are certainly better than those 
that we had then seen in any of 
the fortified places of Persia. To 
the N. W. are separate towers. We 
saw two pieces of artillery, one @p- 
parently a mortar, the other a long 
gun. The ditch in some parts had 
fallen in, and was there suppor 
by brick work. 

“© The town itself is about the 
size of Shiraz; but it has not % 
many public edifices: and, 4s itis 
built of bricks baked in the sie, 
the whole has a mud-like appeér 
ance. Of the mosques, the prne'ps 
is the Mesjid Shah, a structure not 
yet finished, ‘There are 51s eh 
. 
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small and iasignificant ; and _ three 
or four medressé¢s or colleges, There 
are said to be one bundred and fifty 
earavanserais, and one hundred and 
fifty hommums or baths. There are 
two maidans; one in the town, the 
other within the ark, a square forti- 
fied palace, which contains all the 
establishments of the king, is sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, and is 
entered by two gates. 

“ The Harem is most numerous, 
and covtaius a female establishment 
asextensive as the public household. 
All the officers of the king's court 
are there represented by females. 
There are women feroshes, and 
there is a woman ferosh bashee; 
women chatters, and a woman chat- 
ter bashce ; there is a woman arz 
begge, and a woman ish agassi; in 
short, there is a female duplicate 
for every male officer; and the 
king's service in the interior of the 
barem is carried on with the same 
etiquette and regularity, as the ex- 
terior economy of his state, The 
women of the harem, who are edu- 
cated to administer to the pleasures 
ofthe king by singing and dancing, 
are instructed by the best masters 
that the country can supply. An 
Armenian at Shiraz was unfortu- 
nately renowned for performing ex- 
cellently on the kamouncha. The 
fame of bis skill reached the king’s 
ears, and he was immediately or- 
dered up to court on the charge of 
being the best kamouncha player in 
bis majesty’s dominions. The poor 
man, who had a wife and family 
uid commercial concerns at Shiraz, 
Was during our stay detained at Te- 
heran expressly to teach the king's 
women the art of playing on the 
kamouncha. 

_“ The king's family consists of 
Mxty-fire sons.. As they make no 
account of females, it is not known 

w Many daughters he may haye ; 
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although he is said to have an equal 
number of both sexes. It some- 
times happens, that many of his, 
women are delivered .on the same 
night, and (if we might give credit 
to a Persian) one of these happy 
coincidences occurred duripg our 
abode in the capital, when in. one 
night six of his women were brought 
tu bed, four of sons and two of 
daughters. The Ameen ed-Doulah 
had one, indeed, of the babes at 
his house; and a present was sent 
for it from Ispahan, composed of 
four mules laden with all sorts of 
tich clothes. 

“The Taht-a-Cadjar is a plea- 
sure house built by the present 
king, about two miles to the north- 
east of Teheran. At a distance it 
presents a grand elevation, apparent- 
ly of several stories; but these, on 
a nearer view, are the fronts of suc- 
cessive terraces. ‘The entrance is 
through an iadifferent gate, at the 
top of which is a summer-house. 
It leads into a spacious enclosure : 
in the middle is the principal walk, 
bounded on each side by some young 
cypress and poplar trees, and inter- 
sected at right angles in the centre 
by a stone channel, which conducts 
a stream at several intervals to sroall 
cascades. The building which stands 
on the first terrace is in form octa- 
gonal, crowned by a small flat 
roofed elevation. It is open by 
arches on all its sides, and its raised 
ceiling is supported by pillars. Its 
interior is arranged in. a variety of 
water-channels, and through the 
centre passes the principal stream, 
which runs fbrough the, whole 
building and grounds. This little 
pleasure-house, though built, of 
coarse materials and but rudely fur- 
nished, is erected on an excelient 
mode], and is admirably calcalated 
for the beats of the sammer. Under 
it are subterraneous chambers. Pro- 
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(130) 
ceeding further ob another terrace is 
agrand pleasure-house, constructed 
oh a less perfect principle than that 
of the first, though still sufficiently 
. adapted for @ suinmer retreat. 
Through this also water is intro- 
diced from a terrace above. 
fore this place is a very extensive 
square of water, in which, as we 
were told, there Were fish ; we saw 
nowe, but the water itself is most 
ldkuriously clear .and refreshing. 
From this we ascended up two ter- 
races much more elevated than tle 
first; on these theye were only 
small reservoirs, from which the 
water was continually falling into 


the busins on the sticcessive de-- 


scents, ut the height perhaps of 
twenty fect bet weeu each terrace. 

“ At length we entered the main 
body of the building, which, like 
all othet Persian houses, consists ofa 
large square court lined on all sides 
with rooms of various dimensions 
atid uses. The choicest apartment 
of the whole is a‘small one, placed 
in the very summit of the building, 
Where every species of native work- 
manship in painting, glazing, and 
Mosaic, has been collected. We 
found here portraits of women, Eu- 
yopeans as wWellas Petsians. The 
glass is beautifully painted, and the 
doors are prettily worked and inlaid 
with poetical quotations carved in 
ivory. From this there is a delight- 
ful view of the town and country. 
In the other rooms below, there are 
several pictures of the king and his 
favouriies; one of the subjects is 
singular, as it represents his majesty 
in the costume of a sick man: 

‘‘The whole of this place is of 
brick, except the exterior wall, which 
is mud, flanked however by biick 
turrets. It is much inferior in work- 
manship to any of the brick build- 
ings either of Kerim Khan, or of 


the Seffis. The soil on which it is 
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erected is indeed ill-adapted to the 
purpose, as it is salt; and the salt 
oozes out through the walls and 
materially underasines their solidity, 

* The king is building another 
summer residence, halt a mile from 
the town, called the Negaristan. 
One house is finished, consisti 
however of only an arched toom, 
in which are various channels for 
water and playing fountains. I the 
garden we found water cresses, of 
the ealableness of which the Pér- 
sians appeared totally ignorant, 

‘* The climate of Teheran ‘is va- 
riable, in consequence of its situa- 
tion at the foot of high mountains, 
which on the other ‘side are backed 
by such a sea as the Caspian. For 
the earlier ‘part of ‘our stay it was 
moderate; till the 10th of March 
the thermometer, which was sus- 
pended near an open window in a 
room unexposed to the sun, was 
at 51° Fahrenheit. On ‘the 10th, 
throughout the whole day, there 
was much snow ; indeed on the fol- 
lowing morning, when the thermo- 
meter was‘at 47°, the heat of the 
sun produced a_ partial thaw, which 
was succeeded by a frost so sharp, 
that before ‘the close of the day, an 
officer of the suite, who weighed 
fourteen stone, was able to walk 
and slide upon a square reservoir 


"before “the “Dewan Khonéh, even 


though the sutface bad been already 
broken at one corner. ‘The fall of 
snow was a seasonable supply ot 
moisture to the country, which 

long been without any. On the 
pew moon of March (the 15th of 
the month) tbe rain begun, and 
for some days continued regularly, 
clearing up about four or five hous 
before sunset, and gathering agaia 
at night. From the height of the 
walls which surrougded us, and the 
want of weathercocks or chimes, 
I could collect but imperiectly the 
quarter 
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yarter of the ‘wind; but, as far 
as I could judge, it was generally 
from the S.E. There is a wind 
sometimes rashing from the Albores 
oa the N. of the bleakness of which 
the natives speak with dread, From 
the 23d of March (the first quarter 
of the moon) we had the true ethe- 
real mildness of spring, with light 
breezes from the westward in the 
evening. Vegetation was making 
rapid advances : the rose-trees in the 
court of our house were already 
, and the chenars had just 
begun to bud. The snow on the 
Albores was diminishing fast; and 
the weather generally, which some- 
times lowered and then brightened 
up, was that of an English spring. 
The thermometer was about 61° to 
64°, but in the middle of the day it 
reached 75°, and the heat in the 
close of the streets of the town was 
very sensible. In the first week of 
April the mornings were beautiful ; 
but about noon a hot wind set in 
from the S. E. which increased to- 
wards the evening, and died away 
at night. About the second week 
the weather became cooler. Every 
thing was in high foliage, and all 
our horses were at grass. The heat 
was then becoming great: on the 
19th the thermometer was at 82° in 
the shade, and at night we had 
thunder and lightning with a thick 
haze over the Albores. ‘On the 21st 
the temperature, which in the inter- 
val had been at $6°, sunk to 67°. 
On the night of the 20th there had 
Da storm ;.and on the dawn of 
day we discovered that the Albores, 
which before had lost their snow, 
Were again covered. These transi- 
lians are common to situations like 
that of Teheran. The rain refreshed 
the air, and gave strength to the 
Gass, which in the more immedi- 
ale Neighbourhood of the town re- 
#es much moisture to enable it to 
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pierce the hardness of the soil. F 
this time the days confinued cool, 
with rain and frequent storms; and 
the evenings became almost piere- 
ing; but the showers gave a new 
force to vegetlation.., 

‘* Teheran is considered an un- 
wholesome situation. The town is 
Jow and built ona salt, moist soil. 
In the sammer the heats are said to 
be insufferable, that all those who 
are able (all perhaps except a few 
old women) quit the town and live 
in tents nearer the foot of the Al- 
bores, where it is . comparatively 
cool. We had several illnesses in 
our family, which we ‘attribuied to 
the water. The symptoms were an 
obstinate constipation with great 
gripings, a disorder very common in 
the place, Qur head Persian writer 
was long Jaid up with a fever, which 
brought him to the point of death. 
He was bled copiously six times in 
six days. These people put no faith 
in our medicines, and therefore he 
would not allow the physician of the 
mission to visit him. At length 
however he was persuaded by a ‘ tall’ 
which he took in Hafiz, and which 
pointed out, that be should ‘-trust 
inthe stranger.’ ‘The superstitious 
faith with which the Persians ob- 
serve these falls is inconceivable : 
the oracle consists in taking the 
book of Hafiz, wherever it may 
chance to open, and reading the pas- 
sage on which the eyes first happen 
to alight. That, by which the at- 
tention is thus attracted, is .the pre- 
diction. Before the; open the book, 
they make certain invocations to 
God, Dr. Jukes accordingly pre- 
scribed ; but bis patient t believe dis- 
regarded his advice; and we were 
despairing about him, when we 
were told that the king's physician 


had been with him, and had given 


him a water-melon to eat, and that 
the sick man was now recovering. 
L2 The 
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The theory of Persian medicine is 
somewhat that of Galen: they at- 
tribute all sickness to one of two 
causes, heat or cold. If the patient 
is supposed to suffer from much 
heat, they bleed him beyond mea- 
sure; if from cold, they give him 
cathartics in the same proportion. 

*« In the belief of Persia there is 
another and a simpler remedy for 
malady. Nor perhaps is the credu- 
lity confined to Persia: there is I 
suspect a more general superstition, 
that to relieve disease or accident, 
the patient has only to deposit a 
rag on certain bushes, and from the 
same spot to take another. which 
has been previously left from the 
same motive by a former sufterer, 

** In the time of the Seffis there 
was also another superstition in Per- 
sia, which perhaps is not wholly ex- 
tinct at this day. Every one who 
has read Chardin, will remember 
the history of the coronation of Shah 
Suleyman, who, because his original 
name was considered unlucky, was 
renamed and recrowned. 

** The fruits which were in sea- 
son at Teheran in the month of 
March, and which were served to 
us every day at dinner, were pome- 
granates, apples, pears, melons, 
limes, and oranges. .The pomegra- 
nates came from Mazanderan, and 
were really here a luscious fruit, 
much superior to any that I have 
seen in Turkey. ‘They were gene- 
rally twelve inches in circumfer- 
ence, The vegetables were carrots, 
turnips, spinach and beet-root. Hives 
are kept oll over the country, and 
we bad at Teheran the finest honey 
that I ever ate, though that of Shi- 
raz is reckoned better, and that of 
Kauzeroon (which the bees cull 
from the orange groves) is consi- 
dered as still superior. Our mut- 
ton was excellent, and very cheap ; 
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for a sheep costs two piastres only, 
Tbe beet Was sometimes good ; bnt 
as their meat is not deemed desirable 
in Persia, oxen are not kept or fatten. 
ed for the purposes of the table, We 
eat a hare which had been cauehs 
by a man in the plain, and which 
we afterwards coursed with our 
greyhounds. The Persians regard this 
flesh as unclean in opposition to the 
Turks, who eat it without scruple, 

‘‘In April we got delicious ber- 
rings from the Caspian, which ap- 
pears the proper sea for them. They 
are much Jarger than those which 
we have on the English coasts, and 
are called by the Persians the shah 
mahee, ‘‘ king of fishes.” In the 
end of that month we received a 
fresh salmon of twenty-five pounds 
from the same sea also, as a present 
from the Ameen-ed-Doulah. The 
Persians call it kizze], or golden : it 
was to the palate as good as any 
English salmon, though with some 
of us it did not agree quite so well. 

‘‘ From the account which the 
prime minister gave us of a stone 
which is burnt in Mazanderan, 
there must be coals of the finest kind 
in that province. Among the pro- 
ducts of Persia are gum tragacanth, 
assafoetida, yellow berries, benna 
(coarser than that of Egypt,) mx~ 
der roots, which grow wild upon 
the mountains, and are brought 
down for sale by the Eelauts or 
wandering tribes ; the Hindoos only 
export it as returns. Indigo is cul- 
tivated for the dying of linen and 
of beards, and grows about Shoos- 
ter Desfoul, near Kherat, and 1a 
the Laristan. It is not so fine as 
the indigo from India, which indeed 
is a great articie of the import trade 
of Persia. They use tie leaf only 
for their beards. ‘There is no cochi- 
neal, Cotton is produced enough 


for the interior consumption of the 
country. 
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country. The best manufacture 
which they make is a cotton cloth, 
called the kaduck ; of this there is 
gn exportation to Turkey. ‘The 
finest is manufactured at Ispahan. 
The great and richest produce is the 
stk of Ghilan and Mazanderan. 
The manufacturing towns of Persia 
are Yezd, silken stuffs, stuffs of silk 
and cotton; Kashan, silks and cop- 
per ware; Koom, earthenware ; 

esht, silks, coarse woollen cloths 
of which the tekmis are made ; 
Shiraz, swords, fire-arms, and glass- 
ware; Ispahan, brecades, cotton 
clothes; Kermanshah, arms; Ker- 
man, shawls. 

“4th of May. The most bean- 
tiful part of the plain about Te- 
heran is that to the S. E. The 
verdure, when | left the country, 
was most luxuriant; and the whole 
animated by peasantry and their 
cattle. Yet though the spring was 
thus far adranced, the moantain 
Demawend (whenever the clouds, 
which almost always concealed it, 
rolled away) appeared more than 
ever covered with snow. The di- 
rect distance to it from Teheran is 
#out foriy miles; to the base of 
the first mountain is reckoned 
fourtees; miles. We had seen it 
When it was at’ least one hundred 
aud fifty miles from us; and were 
told indeed, as I have remarked be- 
fore, that it might be seen from the 
top of the minaret of the Mesjid 
Shah, at Ispahan, a distance of two 
hundred and forty miles. It is 
visible from Resht, and generally 
along all the south of the Caspian 
sea; and it is therefore very credible 
that that sea, which is not more 
than forty miles from the base, 
may be teen from the summit, of 
Demawend. ‘ But, according to 
fome accounts, no one ever gained 
the top; according to others, there 
# a horse-road throngh the whole 
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ascent. I was told at Tabriz, by a 
man of Mazanderan, that he him- 
self knew several who had reached 
the summit; and, indeed, that 
Derveishes, led by the information 
of their books, resorted thither from 
India to cull a certain plant con- 
vertible into gold, and tinging with 
a golden hue the teeth of the sheep 
that feed upon the mountain. At 
the foot of the Albores are many 
villages and pleasure-houses, and 
much cultivation ; all the rest of 
the country in that direction is a 
blank with scarcely a shrub. 

‘* On the east side of the plain of 
Teheran there is an elevated road 
of a fine bottom running N. and §S, 
which seems to have been con- 
nected with the city of Rey. On 
the 4th of March we visited the 
ruins of Rey. They are situated 
about five miles in a south direction 
from Teheran, and extend as far as 
the eye can reach over the plain, E. 
and W. Tothe E. at the foot ofa 
projecting range, which branches 
from the Albores, are the remains 
of the citadel; consisting of walls 
and turrets, built of mud bricks, 
which in most places are distin- 
guished with difficulty from mounds 
of earth. The mass of the height, 
on which it is erected, seems rather 
of earth than of rock. Near the 
foot of the citadel stands a tower, 
which by our hasty calculation may 
be about fifty feet in height, It is 
built of a very fine species of brick, 
cemented by mortar. Its exterior 
is arranged in twenty-four trian- 
gular compartments, thy base of 
each being about five feet, giving a 
circumference of one hundred and 
twenty feet. On the summit, be- 
tween two rows of ornaments in 
brick, is an inscription in the 
Cuffick character; the letters of 
which are formed by sthajl inlaid 
bricks. The interior was so full of 
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straw and other rubbish, that we 
could not explore it; the door is to 
the eastward. The style of building 
resembles much that of the Seffis; 
with this difference, that the bricks 
are put together with a greater 

rtion of mortar, and are of a 
rather darker colour. About three 
miles to the southward on an in- 
sulated hill are other buildings, and 
a turret of the same style as the one 
just described ; and between both is 
a round tower of stone, with a 
Cuffick inscription in brick-work. 
In this turret we observed through 
a window, that there was a winding 
staircase in the wall, but we could 
not find the entravce to it. 

« Still further on, on the brow 
of a hill close under the mountain, 
is a building, partly of ancient and 
yartly of modern construction ; this 
is the tomb of one of the wives of 
Imauin Hossein. It is composed of 
two courts and two inner rooms; 
three old women officiate here over 
the remains of their female saint. 
There is much running water all 
around ; part issues from a spring, 
which gushes out from under a 
rock. € mountains are arid, 
with surfaces indicating much mi- 
neral below. 

* Rey is the Rhages of Tobit, 
and is the city where Alexander 
rested five days in hie pursuit after 
Darius ; after he had made a march 
of eleven days from Ecbatana or 
Hamadan. Arrian calls this city 
one day's journey from the Caspian 
Streights. 

«* Re* was reduced by Flubbe, 
the general of Jenghiz Khan; and 
from its scattered population arose 

the town of Teheran. ‘ Near the 
ruins is still a village called Shah 
Abdul Azeem, with a zeeauret or 
place of worship. 

** Of ancient Persia I learned 
fittle, Currimabad is, perhaps, the 





Corbiana of geography. Near Shiraz 


is a Bolouk of eighteen villages, 
called Fasa, from its chief place 
which itself ts about five or six 
menzils or thirty-five fursungs from 
Shiraz, and about nineteen from 
Persepolis. From Fasa to Firouzg- 
bad is four menzils; perhaps twen 

fursungs.. The ruins at both, and 
indeed in the line between them, 
are great. 

“ A native of Fasa, whom I 
questioned on the subject, told me 
that the remains at his city were 
considered niore wonderful than 
any thing at Persepolis, except the 
columns. Thereare great stones with 
Persepolitan inscriptions. There js 
a large mound of earth, which, ae- 
cording to the people of his coun- 
try, was transported by Turks from 
Turkish territory. The thaubet ar 
government of this place is the 
most lucrative and respectable about 
the region. 

‘© Jafher Ali, resident for the 
English nation at Shiraz, informed 
me that the number of the Guebres 
(worshippers of fire) decrease an- 
nually in Persia. They. are so re- 
viled aud distressed by the govern- 
ment, that either they become con- 
verts to Mahomedanism, or emi- 
grate to their brethren in India, 
Their Atech-gau, or chief fire- 
temple, a large excavation in the 
ground, in which the sacred element 
was preserved, was at Firouzabad, 
seventeen fursungs south east of 
Shiraz. The orifice is now closed ; 
and the fire indeed, according to a 
Mahomedan doctor, was extinguish- 
ed on the day of the birth of his pro- 
phet. The remaius at Firouzabad 
attest the former importance of that 
city. Yead is now the great seat 
of the Guebres and of their Te 
ligion ; but they are more poor and 
more contemned in Persia, than 


most miserable of the Jews in ier: 
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“The works of Zoroaster were 

lected by his disciple Jamaz, 
into a book thence called the Jamaz 
Namah, which is now most scarce. 

«Jj, The only hereditary title in 
Persia is mirza or meerza. The 
derivation of which word is fram 
emir (amecr a nobleman) and zadé 
ason, &c, This species of nobility 
js traced very far, and is not creative. 
The tite descends to all the sons of 
the family, without exception. In 
the royal family it is piaced after 
the name instead of before it, thus, 
Abbas Mirza and Hossein Ali Mirza. 
Mirza is a civil title, and khan isa 
military one. The title of khan is 
creative, but not hereditary: the 
sons of khans are called aga or 
esquire, which is a Tartar title, and 

common to Turkey than to 
Persia. The creation of khan is 
attended with few ceremonies, and 
those very simple The king sends 
akalaat or dress of honour to the 
person so created, and on his in- 
vestiture the king gives him a 
firman announcing to all persons 
that the bearer of it is forthwith a 
khan; and this firman is worn 
three days on the top of the turban. 
Any person who derides this patent, 
or who refuses to call the bearer of 
it by his title, is liable to the penalty 
of death. 

“The title of mirza does not 
hinder the possessor from receiving 
that of khan also; and.then the 
name runs, for example, thus, 
Mirza Hossein Ali Khan. 

“The different ranks of civil +o- 
vernors are—tst. The beglerbeg, 
who generally resides in the large 
cities, and controuls the province 
Around: 2d. The hakim; and 3d. 
the thanbet, who severally govern.a 
city or a town: 4th. The kelounter, 
who, besides the real governor, re- 

es every city, town, and Village, 
ad superintends the collection of 
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the tribute: Sth. The ket khoda, 
who is the chief of a village: 6th. 
The pak kar, who is servant or 
hommes d'affaires to the ket khoda, 
and who transacts the business with 
the rayat or peasant. The pak-kar 
accounts with the ket khoda, and 
he again with the kelounter, 

*« The kelounter is a man of con- 
sequence wherever he presides; he 
is an officer of the crown, and once 
a-year appears before the royal pré- 
sence, an honour which is not per. 
mitted to the ket khoda He also 
receives wages from the king's 
treasury, which the ket khoda does 
not. ‘The kelounter is the medium 
through which the wishes and 
wants of the people are made 
known to the king: he is their 
chief and representative on all oc- 
casions, and brings forward the 
complaints of the rayats, whenever 
they feel oppressed. He also knows 
the riches of every rayat, and bis 
means of rendering the annual tri- 
bute: he therefore regulates the 
quota that every man must pay; 
and if his seal be not affixed to the 
documents which the rayat brings 
forward in the time of the levy, 
the assessment is not valid, and the 
sum cannot be received. ; 

«© The three principal branches 
of the tribute which the people pay 
are Ist. Maleeat; 2d. Sader; and 
3d. Peish-kesh, 

‘« The maleeat is the hereditary 
original right of the crown, and 
consists in produce and money. 
The king gets in kind one-fifth of 
the produce of the land, i. e. of 
wheat, barley, silk, tobacco, in- 
digo, &c. and articles of that de- 
scription: and one-fifth in money 


“of all the vegetables, fruit, and 


lesser produce of the earth, which 
the proprietor may sell. Though 
the proportion be paid in kind, yet 
it is assessed, not by the actual ae’ 
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of every fifth sheaf, &c. but by an 
indirect criterjon of produce, de- 
duced from the number of oxen 
kept by the Jandholder; and this 
part of the revenue is collected ac- 
cordingly by a corresponding rate 
imposed. upon the growth of the 
land. Thus the possessomof twelve 
oxcn is supposed to possess also an 
extent of Jand, the cultivation .of 
which may require that sumber, 
and ig therefore assessed to pay a 
quantity of corn proportioned to the 
assumed amount of his gross re- 
ceipt. 

“ The king collects one-fifth also 
in money of all the vegetables, 
fruits, and lesser produce of the 
-earth, which the proprietor may 
sell. Formerly these tributes, either 
in kind or in money, were, only 
.one-tenth: but their amount has 
been doubled by the present 
_king. 

“ The inhabitants of towns pay 
according to an assessment imposed 
on the place, and founded on the 
number of houses which it may 
. contain, and not according to their 
individual means. And:this levy 
on any particular town is but a part 
enly of that charged on the district 
which contains it; thus Ispahan, 
which for instance has Koom and 
Kashan within its administration, is 
required to furnish a specified sum, 
of which it pays part, and divides 
the rest among the second-rate 
towns, which again subdivide their 
own proportions among the villages 
around; and collect, each in their 
gradations, the appointed amount of 
the tribute, and transfer the whole 
to the royal treasury. The govern- 
. ment requires that the cellector of 
any given district should supply a 
stated som, but it permits him like- 
wise to add, as his own profit, 
whatever he can further exact. 
Most of these offices are bought 





and sold. By the amount theref, 
of the purchase is regulated ne 


rate of oppression. The scale de. 


scends ;. every minor agent is ex. 
pected to accomplish an appointed 
task ; but is left to choose his own 
means, and to have no other con. 
troul but his own consciengy, This 
is the practice, whatever may be 
the theory of the administration of 
the revenue. 

“* The sader is an arbitrary tax, 
and is the’ most grievous to the 
rayat. It admits every species of 
extortion, and renders ibe situation 
of the peasant extremely precarious, 


This impost is levied on particular 


occasions, such as the passage of any 
great man through the country, the 
local expenses of a district, or on 
other opportunities which are gon- 
tinually recurring; so that the a 
is never certain of a respite. It is 
assessed in the same manner upon 
the number of oxen which he may 
keep. Thus, it sheep are wanted, 
he who keeps one ox is obliged to 
give a sheep, and so on with evety 
other demand which may be made. 
«« The peish-kesh. This is called 
indeed a voluntary gift, but it must 
be offered every year at the festival 
of the nerooz; and like the regular 
taxes, is required in the same pro- 
portion, according to the means ot 
the people. 
‘* By these taxations the condi- 
tion of the cultivators is rendered 
more particularly wretched. On 
the contrary, the merchants are less 
owpressed than any class in Persia. 
The shop-keeper indeed (dukiandar) 
pays tribute; but the proper mer- 
chant, (sodager) a distinct order, 
pays nothing at all to the state, 
except the duties of the custams, 
which are comparatively very small, 
being about one-tenth on the im- 
ports; and as they are not sop ss 
by any other imposition, Ym 
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the most wealthy part of the com- 
ity. ; 
ee) Landed property in Persia is 
hereditary, and is known by the 
pame of waky. But on the de- 
linquency of its proprietor, it may 
be seized by the king, and is then 
called zapté shah. It remains an- 
nexed to the crown, until the family 
are again restored, when the estate, 
according to the pleasure of the 
sovereign, may be returned. The 
king, while he retains such pro- 
perty, generally allows a portion of 
its produce to the relatives of the 
former owner, and this allowance is 
called moustemeree. Besides the 
aapté ‘shah there are the halissé or 
crown lands, that from time im- 
memorial have belonged to the kinys 
of Persia. They are cultivated by 
ts, who defray all the ex- 
s, cattle, implements of agri- 
culture, &c, and divide the net pro- 
fits with the king. 

“At the death of Kerim Khan, 
the royal treasury was nearly empty; 
but at the death of the late King 
Aga Mahomed Khan, it is said to 
have contained fifteen crore of 
tomauns, Since the times of Kerim 
Khan the value of bullion has in- 
creased greatly; the miscal of gold 
was then five piastres, it is now 
eight and a halt; that of silver was 
three hundred dinars, it is now five 
hundred ; and every year the price 
Increases in some small degree. 
Provisions and labour have of course 
corresponded in proportion, There 
sno prohibition against the melting, 
or the exportation of the precious 
metals. Every one may convert bis 
own bullion into any use. If he 
wishes to have his gold coined, he 
can send it to the mint to be struck 
mito any piece of money ; paying 
the value of a pea’s weight of gold 
for every tomaun. The right of 
finage is secured to particular 
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towns by firmans from the king. 
Most of the gold is clipped, as every 
Jew pares a little off. The shop. 
Keepers also contrive to rub the 
coin on a black stone to try the 
purity of the metal; by this ceerat 
tion small particles remain on the 
stone, which are extracted with 
care, and reserved till a sufficient 
quantity for a coin be collected. 
Most of the silver in circulation 
comes originally from a very fine 
silver mine in Bokbara. There is 
another also in Aderbigian, ‘and 
another near Shiraz, the latter of 
which is neglected, as the expenses 
have been feugd to exceed the pro- 
duce. The King’s treasnre is re- 
ported, probably with much truth, 
to be immense. The Persians in- 
deed aftirm, that all the money, 
whieh is received into the royal 
coffers, remains there and never 
again gets into circulation.’ In a 
country so poor as Persia, in which 
there are #0 few people of any ca- 
pital, the absorption of a million or 
a much smaller sum would be im- 
mediately felt. If therefore all the 
sums, which are annually poured 
into the king's treasure, had re- 
mained a dead stock in his hands, 
there would not now have been a 
single piece of gold in ‘ ersia. There 
is no corresponding influx of bullion. 
Persia exports yearly three hundred 
and fitty thousand tomauns in specie 
to India; to meet this drain there 
is indeed an inadequate supply from 
their trade with Russia, which pur- 
chases with gold all the silk of 
Ghilan ; and again with Turkey, 
which p2ys in gold tor all the shawls 
and the little silk which it exports 
from Persia. Yet it is possible that 
the king may reserve two-thirds of 
his receipts; and expend the re- 
mainder only, perhaps half a crore 
of tomauns. This supposition de- 


rives some probability, as well from 
the 
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the increase in the value of bullion 
as from the accounts of the trea- 
‘sures of Aga Mahomed; and further 
from the comoion beiief of Persia, 
thatea large proportion of the re- 
gular expenses of the royal esta- 
Dlishment are defrayed by the 
Ameen-ed-Doulah, fom sources 
connected with his office and power. 
Thus be pays the household, and 
clothes the servants ; he supplies a 
art of the kalaats at the norooz ; 
furnishes the maintenance of the 
king's children, and clothes for the 
new-born infants; and necessaries 
for the mother. In Persia, when a 
woman is five months in her preg- 
nancy, she provides clothes for her 
expected offspring: in this situa- 
tion the king's wives send to the 
ameen-ed-doulah a list of a!) the 
articles which they may want; and 
which, frequently at a large cost, 
he is obliged to produce on the spot. 
For this purpose he keeps in his 
house a magazine stored with every 
description of dress for every age. 
Every year he is obliged to build 
new rooms in the king's seraglio for 
the women whom his majesty may 
chance to add to his numbers; and 
for each of these rooms be provides 
a silver manzal or fire-pan, a lamp 
and two candlesticks of silver, 
- basins, ewers, dishes, plates, &c. 
and all of silver. To answer these 
immense demands, the range of bis 
exactions may well be believed to 
be unbounded, 

“ The aggregate of the popula- 
tion of Persia is divided into tribes, 
part of which live in fixed habita- 
tions, and others (the larger pro- 
portion indeed, and all] the Arabs) 
live in tents. These tribes never 
emigrate from their own districts, 
but al] have their winter and sum- 
mer regions; in the former pitching 
their teuts in the plain, in the latter 
on the summits and declivities of 
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their mountains. To these dice 
they adhere strictly, as the hn 
demarcation for the pasturage of 
their flocks has been observed from 
ages the most temote. Each hasits 
records, and can trace its genealogy 
to the first generation. The most 
considerable and renowned are the 
baktiar, that spread themselves over 
the province of Irauk ; the failee, 
that live about the mountains of 
Shooster or Susa, and extend their 
frontiers to those of the Baktiars ; 
the Affshars, that live near the lake 
of Shahee ; the Lacs, that are near 
Casvin. 

‘* All the tribes pay tribute, 
When the king calls upon them for 
purposes of war, all (excepting the 
Arabs and the Failee tribe) are 
obliged to send a proportion of 
men, who are always ready at his 
summons. 

** The names of every one of such 
men, the names of their fathers, and 
other particulars of their family, are 
all registered in the defter khona at 
the seat of government ; and at the 
feast of the norooz, they attend the 
king to inqpire whether their ser- 
vices for that year are required: if 
required, they wait the encamp- 
ment of his majesty; if not, they 
are permitted to return, but in 
either case they receive a stated pay. 
This is one of the oldest customs in 
Persia, recorded in their histories 
from time immemorial. Each tribe 
has its chief, who is always a khan, 
and one of their own race. He 
generally remains with his people, 
and has a vakeel at the capital, who 
attends daily at the der-a-khonéh, 
and transacts all the business of his 
principal. He sould be the baron 
of feudal times, if he were not liable 
to lose his post at the will of the 
king. Mr. Bruce informed me that 
there still exists in Persia ap a0- 
cient custom, in cases of ai 
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of requiring from every mill (the 
wheel of which is turned by water) 
g man and horse armed and ac- 
goutred for the field ; and of these 
they reckon one hundred thousand. 
The reason assigned for the king’s 
never requiring the attendance of 
the Failees on bis military expedi- 
tions i#, that in time of old (some 

the reign of the famous King 
Caioum) the Failves fled and lost 
the battle ; and incurred upon them- 
selves and their posterity this inter- 
diction of military service for ever. 
The people of Ispahan and of Ka- 
shan, who either urged or joined 
the flight of the-Failees, were in- 
cluded in the same prohibition ; and 
to this day bear the epithet of 
arrant cowa'ds, more bappy perbaps 
to live a quiet life at home, than to 
attempt to regain the reputation of 
brave men by fighting abroad. 

“The supplies which are sent 
ttceive pay from the king, as well 
as‘arms and horses; and when in 
actual service are fed at the king’s 
expense. When he no longer wants 
them they are dismissed to their 
own homes. The tribes compose 
the whole military force of the king- 
dom, except the king's body-guards, 
whe are never disbanded, and form 
the standing army of the country. 
Each prince governor of tle pro- 
vinces has also his body-guard, 
bo in like manner, is never dis- 

nded. 

“The provinces of Aderbigian, 
Khorassan, Fars, Kerman, part of 
Irauk towards Irauk Arabi, are all 
governed by the king's sons. The 
prince of Aderbigian, it is said, can 
mise from his different tribes fifty 
thousand horse and foot, over which 
the king has no direct controul ; 
bat which, incase of war, he can 
call into action by requiring the at- 


fndance of his son with all bis 
forces, 
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“In the same manner the prince 


“governor of Khorassan can raisé 


from his tribes twenty thousand 
horse and foot. The prince of Fars 
has likewise a similar command ; 
but his troops have never been 
summoned to assist the king in his 
wars, as they are always left for the 
protection of the southern parts of 
Persia. The province of Mazan- 
deran sends twenty thousand horse 
and foot to the king.’ As the 
Quajars or Cadjars, the king’s own 
tribe, are resident in this province, 
he looks upon this force as his par= 
ticular safeguard, This tribe is . 
considered the most ancient and 
honoured in Persia: they reckon 
among themselves four kings— 
Fath Ali Shah, who was killed by 
Shah Thamas ; Hassan Khan, who 
was killed by Kerim Khan; Aga 
Mahomed‘ and the present king, 
his nephew and successor. Of this 
tribe there are two races: the first 
is the Yokaree Bash, of which the 
king’s family and that of the mother 
of the heir apparentare both sprung ; 
the second is the Asheea Bash. Fhe 
nobility of the king’s progeny varies 
much according to that of the 
mothers. 

‘‘ The two great tribes are the 
Baktiari and the Failee. They 
consist of one hundred thousand 
families each, which, at five per- 
sons in a family, makes two totals 
of . five hundred thousand souls. 


“The Baktiars, of all the tribes, send 


the most troops to the king's service. 
The king's body-guard_ consists of 
twelve thousand men, half of whom 
are disciplined in the European 
manner, and are called Jan-baz, ih 
contra-distinction to those raised and 
disciplined by the princes, (and par- 
ticularly Abbas Mirza, governor of 
Aderbigian,) who are called Ser-baz. 
‘ Jan-baz’ means one who plays 
away his soul; ‘ Ser-baz’ means 

one 
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one who plays away his head 
only. 

‘« The twelve thousand who form 
the king’s body-guard are taken in- 
discriminately from .the tribes, or 
from the populatien of the cities, but 
principally from Mazanderan and 
the tribes connected with the king’s 
own race. They have their ta- 
milies and homes at Teheran, and 
in the neighbouring villages, and 
are ready at every call, They are 
divided into bodies of three thousand 
men, and do duty by turns in the 
king's palace, called the aik. They 
are called kechekchees or guards, 
and every such body has a ser 
kechekchee, or head of the guard, 
who always attends when. bis corps 
is on duty; and on the relief of the 
guard a mirza belonging to the 
corps, reads over every man’s nanie, 
and in case of non-attendance the de- 
faulter receives punishment. «These 
ser kechekchees are men of so much 
family and distinction, that one of 
the king’s own sons enjoys the 
dignity. The kechekchees are dis- 
trybuted in all parts of the palace, 
and are always seen on guard on 
the towers of the ark. Their watch- 
word is “hazir, or ready,’ which 
they continually pass from ene to 
the other. They are a distinet 
body from the kechekchees of the 
city, who are solely attached to the 
police office, and do the duty of 
our watchmen, with this difference, 
that they have a right to ascend the 
tops of the houses in their midnight 

- rounds. 
** Besides this body-guard of 
twelve thousand, the king has three 
‘thousand goulams or slaves, who 
are horsemen, and always attend 
him when he makes an excursion. 
‘All these prople, both horse and 
foot, are paid, fed, clothed, armed, 
and mounted at the king's expense. 
Goulam (slave) is here figuratively 
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used to express their devotion tothe 
king $ service ; for they are not ip 
reality entered into a state of ser. 
vitude by actual purchase: on the 
contrary, they are particularly ho. 
noured by the king, and his own 
favourite Ismael Beg is their com 
mander, This chief is one of thase 
who still exercise the noose with 
great skill; it is called kummund, 
and there are some instances of its 
being still used in their engage. 
ments. 
Dress. —The dress of the Persians 
is much changed since the time of 
Chardin. It never: possessed the 
dignity and solidity of the Turkish 
dress, and much less now thay 
ever, So materially indeed have their 
fashions altered, that in comparing 
with the modes of the present day, 
the pictures and descriptions in 
Chardin and Le Brun, we can re- 
cognize no longer the same people. 
Jt is extraordinary that an Asiatic 
nation, so much charmed by show 
and brilliancy, (as the Persians have 
always been supposed to be), should 
have adopted for tbeir apparel the 
dark and sombre colours, whichare 
now upiversal among all ranks. Ju 
the reign of the Zund family indeed, 
light colours were much in vogue ; 
but the present race, perhaps from 
a spirit of opposition, cherish dark 
ones. A Persian therefore looks a 
most melancholy personage, and re- 
sembles much some of the Armenian 
priests and holy men, whom I have 
seen in Turkey. Browns, dark 
olives, bottle greens, and clark blues, 
are the colours mostly worn. 
they dislike ; and it is singular that 
this is a hue, which fashion seems 
to have discarded even in the cour- 
tries far beyond the northern 
eastern confines of Persia; for the 
merchants of Bokhara, who come 
down annually to Bushire to buy 
cloths, totally disregard scarlets, a 
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far that colour will not give any 
thing like the price, which they will 
for others. 

« Although the climate requires 
fal! as much clothing as that of 
Turkey, I did not find in my stay 
améng them, that the Persians 
clothed themselves by any means 
sowarmly as the Turks. As the cold 
inereases, the Tark increases the 
number of bis pelisses, till in the 

sof the winter I have fre- 
quently seen a small and puuy man 
expand into a very robust and ath- 
fétic figure : but the Persian’s ward- 
robe does not thus exiend over him 
as the season advances. 

“The following is a general ca- 
thlogue of the articles of their dress : 
j. The zcer jumah: a pair of very 
wide trowsers, either of red silk or 
blue cotton, reaching below the. an- 
cle, and fastened by a string which 

s through the top, and is tied 
fore. 2. The peera hawn: a shirt 
generally of silk, which, going over 
the trowsers, reaches a few inches 
below the hips, and is fastened by 
two buttons over the top of the 
tight shoulder. It goes clase round 
the lower part of the neck, where it 
issometimnes ornamented by a rib- 
band or thin cord of silk. The open- 
ing of the shirt extends to, the bot- 
tom of the ribs. 3. The alcalock : 
a tight vest, made of chintz, and 
Quilted with cotton, which ties at 
the side, and reaches as low as the 
thin part of the calf of the leg. It 

§ sleeves extending to the wrist, 
but open from the elbow. 4. The 
Caba: which is a long vest descend- 
ing to the ancie, but fitting tight to 
the bedy ae far only as the hips: 
it then buttons at the side. The 

es go over those of the alcalock, 
and from the elbow are closed by 
bnttons only, that they may be open- 
ed thus far for the purpose of ab- 


dution, when the namaz ar prayer is 
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said. There is another species of 
caba, called the bagalee, which 
crosses over the breast, and fastens 
all down the side by a range of but- 
tons tothe hip. This is generally 
made of cloth, or of shawl or cot- 
ton quilted, and, as the warmer, is 
most used in winter. 5. The outer 
coat is always made of cloth, and is 
worn or thrown off according to the 
heat of the weather. Of this dress, 
there-are many sorts ; —the tekmeh; 
which has sleeves open from the el- 
bow, but which are yet so fashioned 
as. to admit occasionally the lower 
part also of the arm. These sleeves 
are generally permitted to hang be- 
hind, The coat itself is quite round, 
buttons before, and drops like a 
petticoat over the shawl that goes 
round the waist. The oymeh, which 
is like the tekmeh, except that from 
the hips downwards, it is open at 
the sides. The baroonee, which is 
a loose and ample robe with pro 
portionably ample arms, generally 
made of cloth and taced with velvet, 
and thrown negligently over - the 
shoulders. 6. Over the caba, comes 
the shal kemer, which is the band- 
ace round the waist. This is made 
either of Cashmirian shawl, or of 
the common shawl of Kerman, or 
of English chintz, or of flowered 
muslin, The proper size is about 
eight yards Jong, and one broad. 
To this is fastened (by a stung 
neatly tied around it) a kunjar, of 
dagger, ornamented according to 
the wealth of the possessor, from 
an enamelled pummel set in pre- 
cious stones, to a common handle 
of bone and wood. 7. Besides the 
outer clothes, which I have. just 
mentioned, they have also coats 
trimmed with fur. Such is the ca- 
tebee, which is an uncommonly 
rich dress, covering the whole of 
the body, with far over the back 


and shoulders, fur at the euffs, and 
tur 
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fur inside. It is made of cloth of 
gold and brocades, with large orna- 
ments of gold lace in front, and 
forms al her the most dignified 
among the habits that I remarked 
in Persia. 8. They have also a 
short jacket, called the coordee, 
which fits close to the body, but 
with loose flaps as low as the com- 
mencement of the swell of the thigh. 
g. The warmest of their dresses is 
a sheep-skin with the fur inside, 
and the leather part outside. It is 
called, from its sudorific qualities, 
the hummum or bath, but it is 
more generally named the pooshtee 
or skin. It is an ugly and unplea- 
sant article. The better sheep~skins 
come from Bokhara, and are co- 
vered with ‘the finest wool certainly 
that | ever saw. 

«« The head-dress of every Persian, 
from the king to his lowest sub- 
ject, is composed of one substance, 
aod consists of a black cap about 
one foot and a half high. These caps 
are all yet black, and are all made 
of skins of the same animals. The 
finest are taken from the Jamb, in 
the first moments of its birth; and 
they decrease in value down to the 
skin of the full-grown sheep, which 
the common Rayat wears. The Jamb- 
skins are also used to line coats, 
and make very comfortable pelisses. 
The only distinction in the head- 
dvess of Persia, is that of a shawl 
wrapped round the black cap; and 
this distinction is confined to the 
king, to the princes his sons, and to 
some of the nobility and great offi- 
cers of state. Cashmire shawls have 
been discouraged of late, in order 
to promote the domestic manufac- 
ture:of brocade shawls. 

**« Like the Turks, and indeed 
xenerally ‘like other Asiatics, the 
Persians are very careful in preserv- 
ing warmth in the feet. In winter 
they wear .a thick woollea sock; 
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and in the air or ina journey 
bind their feet and legs with . 
bandage of cloth, which they in. 
crease with the advance of the cold 
They have three different sorts of 
shoes, and two sorts of boots, 1! 
green slipper, with a hee] about aa 
inch and a-half high, with a painted 
piece of bone at the top. These are 
worn by the higher’ classes, and by 
all before*the king. 2. A flat slip 
per, eitffer of red or yellow leather, 
with a little iron shoe under the 
heel, and with a piece of bone over 
that shoe, on which, as in the first 
instance, the heel rests. 3. A stout 
shoe (with a flat sole, turning up at 
the toe) which covers the whole 
foot, and is made either of leathet, 
or of thick quilted cotton. It is worn 
by the peasants, and by the chat- 
ters, or walking footinen., 

“« The boots are, 1. a very large 
pair with high heels, turned up at 
the toe, made generally of Russia 
leather, and covering the leg. 2. 
A smaller and tighter kind, button- 
ing at the side, and reaching only 
to the calf of the leg. When the 
Persians ride, they put on a loose 
trowser of cloth, called shalwar, in- 
to which they insert the skirts of 
the alkalock, as well as the silken 
trowsers; so that the whole looks 
like an inflated bladder. The shal- 
war is very useful in carrying light 
baggage, as. handkerchiefs, small 
books, &c. &c, not unfrequently a 
slight meal. 

‘¢ The Persians shave all the head 
except a tuft of bair just on the 
crown, and two locks behind the 
cars: but they suffer their beards 
to grow, and to a mucs larger size 
than the Turks, and to spread more 
about the ears and temples. They al- 
most universally dye them black, by 
a) operation not very planer & 
necessary to be —— general’y 
once a fortnight. tis one * di 
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famed in the hot-bath, where the 
hair being well saturated takes the 
qolour better. A thick paste of 
Kheona is first made, which is 
largely plastered over the heard, and 
which afier remaining an hour is 
allcompletely washed off, and leaves 
the hair of a very strong orange 
edlour, bordering upon that of brick- 
dost. After this, as thick a paste 
js made of the leaf of the indigo, 
(which previously has been pounded 
to a fine powder), and of this also a 
deep layer is put upon the beard ; 
pat this second process, to be taken 
well, requires two full hours. Dur- 
ing all this operation, the patient lies 
quietly flat upon his back ; whilst 
the dye (more particularly the indi- 
go, which is ‘a great astringent) con- 
tracts the features of his face ina 
very mournful rhanner, and causes 
all the lower part of the visage to 
smart'and burn. When the indigo is 
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at last washed off, the beard is of a 
very dark bottle green, and becomes 
a jet black only when it has met 
the air for twenty-four hours. Some, 
indeed, are content with the Khen- 
na, or orange colour ; ethers, more 
fastidious, prefer a beard quite blue. 
The people of Bokhara are famous 
for their blue beards. It is incon- 
ceivable how caréful the Persians 
are of this ornament : all the young 
men sigh for it, and grease their 
chins to hasten the growth of 
the hairs: because, until they have 
theie a repectable covering, they 
are supposed not fit to enjoy any 
place of trust. 

«* Another singular custom is that 
of dying the hands ard feet:. this 
is done by’ the abovementioned 
Khenna, which is generally put 
over every part of the hands and 
nails as far as the wrist, and on the 
soles of the feet, the toes, and nails, 
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From Mr. VAuGHAN’'s PRESENT STATE OF SICILY. 


“A'S far as Cassibili the soils and 
the cultivation are exactly 
like those described above ; and we 
gezed with pleasure upon its little 
fiver, and the beauty of it banks, 
the clearness of its waters, and-the 
attention that was exhibited in the 
itrigation and fertilization of its ad- 
}eihing fields. Several of the com- 
Mon ‘peasant women were washing 
their linen there, whose coarse com- 
His and rustic.expressions made 

US staile.¢ Behold,’ said Signor. Tom- 
Masi, ‘the Naiads ; who, in the songs 
of the poets, are so arniable, so fair, 
and so interesting, In reality, they 


are what you see, simple and homes 
ly country wenches.’ : 

« From Cassibili to Syracuse the 
cointry is not remarkable for the 
successful efforts. of art; but it is 
beyond measure rich and redundant 
in the bountiful gifts of nature. It 
is a large and promising plain, on 
one side of which is the sea, and 
various little mountains and bills, 
which recede more or less from,the 
shore, upon the other. Trees and 
farm houses are few; the soil, how- 
ever, is for the greatest part fertile, 
and in some spots is black, fat, 
deep,. yet crumbling, as cun be 
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seen or desired: consequently we 
saw in various spets undoubted 
proofs of the most vigorous vegcta- 
tion; and excellent oxen, which we 
judged to be the produce of the 
Modican bull and country cows: 
and we agreed, that the fertility of 
those fields must have contributed 
in no small degree to the fertility 
of that spot which was once the ad- 
miration of the universe. 

*« In approaching a city that was 
formerly a competitor in power and 
grandeur to Athens, and mistress of 
the aris and urbanity of Rome itself, 
the sight of the obelisk without the 
town, and the two only remaining 
mutilated columns of the famous 
temple of Olympian Jove, present 
to the mind a thousand ideas and 
reflections on the history and fate of 
cities and nations, already recorded 
in the annals of the world, or yet 
lying bid in the impenetrable womb 
of time. Upon the wings, it may be 
said, of imagination, we pass ra- 
pdly back tirough the immense 
space of more than twenty-five ages, 
and we already think and speak of 
Archias, of Thrasybulus, of Diony- 
sius, of Dion, of Timoleon, of Aga- 
¢hocles, of Marcellus—when the 
appearance of centinels and cannon, 
and redoubts and draw-bridges, and 
arrival of the carriages and servants 
of our friends, cut short the thread 
of our ratiocinations, and oblige us 
to attend to the civilities of our ac- 
guaintance, and the consideration of 
our accommodation at Syracuse. 

“We made every possible effort 
to prevent auy ones being tore- 
warned of our arrival, and for that 
purpose had secretly dispatched a 
petson to secure us two rooms at an 
inn, or a convent, without saying 
who we were, but all our projects 
“ad precautions were rendered abor- 

\iby the watchful attentions and 
sigilant urbanity of the Marquis 
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Castellentini, who bad 50 cleverly es. 
pied out our motions that he knew 
to % moment when we oycht te 
arrive, and had stationed himself 
bv the middle of the day in his car. 
nage without the walls of the town, 
and with the provident anticipation 
of cordiality and regard had pro- 
vided a philosophical reception, as 
he called it, at his house, for the ad. 
ministrator and his sujte: from this 
we excused ourselves with unbound. 
ed acknowledgments, on account of 
the way of lite we had proposed to 
ourselves during our stay at that 
place ; nevertheless the marquis re- 
peated his entreaties, and very ve. 
hemently urged our compliance: 
and forthwith there arose betweea 
him and Tommasi a most amiable 
struggle, in which these two re. 
redoubtable champions made their 
utmost display of graces and com- 
pliments, in subtlety and eloquence, 
till at last it was proposed by the 
help of two seconds, myself and the 
accomplished canon Scrofani, and 
agreed to at Jast by this courteous 
Polonius, that we «should lodge at 
the convent, and eat our soup ¢n 
famille at the house of the marquis 
without ceremony or display. 

«© The entrance into Syracuse by 
four bridges and wet ditches par- 
takes of the grand, and is rendered 
more noble by the gates on each side, 
and the four orders of fortification 
which bring to the recollection the 
works of Coni, of Alexandria, ot 
Lisle, of Valenciennes, and other 
celebrated fortifications of Eurepe. 
To our mortification, however, we 
discover that the interior of the 
town does not correspond with so 
promising an exterior. The popts 
lation is scanty, and few signs 
opulence, or good houses, or streets 
co that it should seem the best’ sort 
of eulogium to write this insersption: 


‘this was the ancient Orgy | 
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«til not here detail all that might 
besaid of Syracuse, but” only what 
we saw; and I must acquaint my 
reader that having gone with a re- 
jolation of staying but two days, 
we passed the whole of our time in 
running about and visiting antiqui- 
ties, until we had tired both our- 
gives and our cattle, and wore out 
the patience of our excellent Cice- 
rone, the Cavalier Landolina. The 
town of Syracuse is consideted a- 
mong the fourth in rank of the ci- 
ties of Sicily, for excepting Paler- 
mo, Messiua, and Catania, there 
are none others that can pretend to 
class above it ; for some time past it 
does not represent and return its 
member to the parliament ~ from 
mert punctilio and etiquette of pre- 
cedence, and yet the senate and ci- 
tizens complain that their commu- 
uity is burdened with taxes beyond 
their just proportion,. and that its 
ancient freedoms and privileges are 
not sufficiently respected by the de- 
patation of the kingdom. This 
conduct of theirs appears strangely 
absurd. One can scarcely conceive 
how the vanity of the name, and a 
barren pre-eminence can induce 
them to renounce so essential a pre- 
rogative as having a member in the 
sate, who ought and could uphold 
the legitimate rights, and explain 
the pretensions of the country he 
represents. 

“ Its circuit, including its vast 
fottifications, is said to be three 
miles, and its population is supposed 
‘amount to fourteen thousand in- 
habitants. They seem to believe there 

t only an age ago it amounted 
to forty thousand, and is lessened at 

st two thirds of its number, For 
"y Own part I should like to in- 
quire into the foundation of such a 

uel, because neither the situation 
the inhabited parts, nor the his- 
“ty of its political state, nor the 
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contemplation of its principal build. 
ings, can induce us to believe such 
an inconceivable change in so limit- 
eda period a8 one hundred years, 
There are several churches, and 
houses of gentlemen sufficient! 
neat; but as to the streets, wit 
the exception of the two principal, 
they are generally narrow and dirty, 
aud unpleasant; there is nothing 
that «leserves the name of a square, 
and the market itself would be 
mean, even among the inconsider- 
able towns of the island. The great 
harbour, as every one knows, is 
capacious, secure, and magnificent, 
and viewed from the citadel, dis- 
plays itself to the eye with great 
beauty and advantage, in the figure 
of a majestic and noble ellipsis: it 
wants altogether the best ornament 
and most significant charm which’ 
it ought, and might have, a'quantity 
of vessels, and a considerable trade, : 
and it is disgusting and painful to 
behold this wonderful bay, which 
has received from the hand of na- 
ture such singular advantages, and 
might be so prosperous, empty and 
«deserted, without navigation or com- 
merce. ‘They bave made, and are 
forming projects to draw this most 
famous haven from obscurity, and 
the shameful state of degradation 
from which it is suffering; but 
these speculations do not go beyond 
proposing some public establishment 
or prerogative, or extension in their 
favour, such as a free port, a royal 
caricatore, upon a larger and more 
privileged plan, &c. &e. 

«« For ny own}part, Ishould never 
oppose any such signal, and perhaps 
efficient remedies, previded they do 
not trench upon the royal treasury, 
nor upon the prerogatives of other 
communities, who have equally a 
right to the consideration*of their 
sovereign ; but I should think these 
alone of little solid effect for the 
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object in view; and rathet desire, 
that that most precious increase of 
an internal commerce, should be es- 
tablished upon the firm basis of a 
flourishing agriculture and maaufac- 
tures within, not less than upon 
some partially favoured and over- 
whelming epitals. 

** Like all the other small cities 
in Sicily, Syracuse bas from time to 
time lost all its richest and most 
distinguished families, which sup- 
ported its industry and promoted 
consumption, and within the last 
hundred years alone, six of the prin- 
cipal, (namely) those of the princes 
of Catholica, of Linguagrossa, of 
Rossalina, duke of Belmurgo, of 
Verdura, and of Floridia ; and who 
have withdrawn, they say, from the 
circulation of the country more than 
seventy thousand ounces a year; not 
but there yet remain many great 
end wealthy families; and these, 
with the bishop, the seminary for 
the young clergy, the numerous 
garrison which is always there, and 
some opulent land-holders and mer- 
chants, still encourage and keep la- 
bour and activity alive, and cherish 
individual prosperity. 

‘* Nothing is more common a- 
mong the Syracusans than to com- 
plain of the great poverty of their 
country, and the sad decadence 
which they say it has suffered with- 
in the last century. I do not ven- 
ture tocontradict these discouraging 
assertions, as I have no public do- 
cuments that would enable me to 
do so; but not being disposed, as 
1 have previously said, to give cre- 
dit to supposed greater happiness of 
our ancestors, and wishing as much 
agspossible to look on the bright 
side instead of the gloomy, | feel a 
pleasure in declaring, as a traveller, 
that comfort ‘appears general, and 
begcary almost unknown. 

** Every one knows that this happy 
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circamstantr, in & great measure as 
rises from the presence of 5 
thousand well-clothed and well.fed 
Eoglish soldiers ; but has there not 
always been a respectable Zarrison of 
eur own? And if there had lately 
existed in Syracuse, as some affirm 
such extraordinary misery, could it 
happen that it would have been re. 
moved or relieved to such a degree 
by the impulse of increased con. 
sumption and circulation within 
three years only? In short, Iam 
far from believing it a rich town, 
but I must own my doubts of the 
pretended deterioration of its pros- 
perity, nor can J suppose it less at 
ease than any other in the kingdom 
in proportion to its circumstances. 


‘* The city contains one hundred | 


aud sixty seculars, and in 1790 two 
hundred, from whieh we may con- 
clude, that as in the capital, so in 
the provinces, the number of ec- 
clesiastics continues to diminish. We 
find within and without its bounds 
sixty-three churches, among which 
are seven convents for monks, aod 
as many monasteries for nuns. 

‘‘ The Syracusans, like every 
people upon the face of the earth, 
complain of their taxes. I can only 
say that in 1791, their quota was five 
thousand four hundred and seventy 
ounces, and that dividing this a 
mong fourteen thousand people, it 
is less than twelve taris per bead, 
which in the abstract, and drawing 
a comparison with many pleces and 
people of Europe, cannot be const 
dered an exorbitant tax. I believe 
that of. late it has been somewhat 
increased, but as it can only bet 
the amount of a few taris a Hea®, 
it does not alter my conclusion; # 

I also assert, that the eae 
have less to complain of in 
proportion than the victous manner 
in which it is distributed and 
In the matter of duties the -— 
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igoften Of more consequence than 
the quantity, and we are taught by 
history, that we may pay three, and 
feel no inconvenience, and on the 
contraty pay two, and remain bur- 
dened and oppressed. 

“The Country. —The extent of the 
country of Syracuse I was not able 
to ascertain exactly; anciently, 
however, its territory was six thou- 
sand and more salms, Palermo mea- 
mre; but after the dismemberment 
of St. Paolo, Solarino, of Cassibili 
and Floridia, acegrding to the con- 
iectures stated to me by the Cavalier 
Landolina, it is reduced to about 
five thousand, and I have only to 
add what [ read in the precious and 
lkamed memoranda of this country 
bythe Marquis Gargallo, that with 
divers tenures, it comprehends nine 
manors, of which some are so small, 
atoamount to no more than one 
hundred saluas, and some others are 
lately declared belonging to no dis- 
triet, That whith appears certain is, 
that the lands belonging to Syracuse 
do not seem proportionaie to its po- 
pulation: but this is a common evil 
in Sicily, and by a. little reflection 
we may be persuaded that it would 
beboth useful and just to equalize, 
ws faras possible, the divisions and 
distributions, especially with regard 
tothe duties and produce among the 
different districts of the various ci- 
tes and lands of the entire king- 
dom, The soil, as I have before 
id, is for the greatest part fertile, 
and inclining to marl and friable; 
and in the environs of the town we 
have to admire soils so rich, and of 
mech an excellent depth, that I 
mately remember to have seen it 
equalled in any of the suburbs of 
or other cities. They may indeed 
de compared in, their texture to the 
putrid fertilizing particles of those 
“Mantua, of which Virgil has 
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made the encomium in his inimita- 
ble Georgics. We were gratified and 
surprised by observing the vigorous 
and luxurious vegetation of corn, of 
hemp, of vegetables, and al) sorts 
of herbs and trees; but even these 
are not what they would be, if they 
could be persuaded to dry up the 
salt-pans, which, to an extant of 
two hundred salms Palermo mea- 
sure, corrupt the air in summer, 
and are nearly useless as to* what 
they produce ; and if the celebrated 
Anapus, which is navigable for five 
miles, and in which the Papyrus 
grows spontaneously, was also turn- 
ed to the irrigation and improves 
ment of the lands. 

‘* I have heard and read of a 
thousand projects for giving life and 
recovery to the forlorn and fallen 
Syracuse; but the major part are 
faulty in the outline, or insuperably 
difficult in the execution, and care 
tainly there is none that can com- 
pare in efticacy and importance to 
that .of drying up their unwhole- 
some and sterile marches, and thus 
render a large portion of their land 
capable of irrigation, in imitation 
of the rich and luxurious fields of 
Lombardy. Land that can be con- 
veniently watered in the latitude of 
thirty-seven degrees, may be abso- 
lutely driven to the utmost without 
attending to a regular mode of 
farming it, since it will yield tm 
hemp, flax, cotton, medicinal herbs. 
&c. more than from a hundred to 
two hundred ounces gross profit. 
What immense wealth, therefore, 
may not be hoped for from the ce- 
lebrated Syracuse, was thé abund- 
ant and placid stream of the above- 
mentioned river, by naeans of con 
venient tanks and aqueducts and ne- 
cessary implements, made to. serve 
for the irrigation of its bordering 
and improveable tenures. 
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“And can this method be sur- 
passed, I would ask, or equalled, 
or even compared by that which it 
is the object of some to achieve im- 
provement by? Infinity of privi- 
leges, immunities, pre-eminences, 
and I know not what adjuncts of a 
similar nature, 

“ The richest productions of Sy- 
racuse are the wheat, oil, and also 
hemp; nor are they without fruit, 
pulse, flax, and olive plants, while 
pasturage is much neglected, or 
scarcely thought of. Of corn, it is 
conjectured that they sow annually 
more than two thousand five hun- 
dred salms, and reap more than 
twelve thousand; and therefore, in 
average years, they say this district 
yields nearly as much wheat as 
serves for the consumption of is 
population. 

* Oil is a material object of in- 
dustry, and the return to these pro- 
prietors and farmers in fruitful years, 
is laid at the quantity of tifteen 
thousand quintals; but the manu- 
facture is as bad as can be; forthey 
draw it off trom the olive, so over- 
ripe and rotten, that they lose at 
Jeast half, and what they do get is 
reckoved, and is sold as of the worst 
condition : some farmers, however, 
begin to open their eyes upon this 
subject, and I was informed a little 
high priced oil had beeu made by 
certain dilettanti there, by using 
more cleanliness, and pressing the 
olives before they were heated and 
spoiled. 

** However excellent the wines 
made there are, the best tasted and 
smelling are those which are vul- 
garly called the Moscati: they ob- 
tain this from the Muscadel gape, 
cut very ripe and dried in the sun; 
and fifty, thirty, and even twenty 
years ago, it was in great request at 
home and abroad, and particularly 


for Leghorn, Genoa, and Englaud ; 
now they are much lowered, for no 
other reason that I know of, but 
that the fashion for sweet wines has 
passed away, and that which pre» 
vails is for the dry ; from the ex. 
cellent quality of the soil and cj. 
mate, and by means of the most 
advantageous species of vines, and 
a well conducted fermentation, wines 
might always be had in this country 
of a good keeping body, and in the 
utmost perfection. 

«© The average produce of a thou: 
sand vines at Syracuse is about five 
salms each, of 86 quartuccis of 
thirty ounces, by which a salm Pa. 
lermo measure, planted with vines, 
returns about forty salms, which 
according to the actual price, is a- 
bout one hundred and twenty-eight 
ounces. It is commonly agreed, 
that vines here do not produce one 
half cf what they once produced, 
which does not surprise me, begause 
they do not plant them sufficiently 
deep, they do not water their stocks 
enough, nor renew them from time 
to time with fresh planting, asis 
practised so successfully in Bur- 
gundy. 

« The cultivation of hemp from 
the inducement of a high price # 
much increased here witbin a few 
years. They sow as much on the 
dry lands as the watered, because 
they are naturally deep, moist, and 
fat, with this only difference, that 
with the first they seed in March, 
the other a month later; at both 
periods they prepare the ground for 
this most lucrative plant by fre o 
six ploughings, of which thre 
would be sutiicient, did they 7 
a plough with one couilter, 
we according to the rules of ar. 
The seed they sow is generally 
tumuli and three quarters of | 

; tumalo of 
commen measure to one land 
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sad of four hundred and sixteen 
gare cannas; and their average 
harvest amounts, according to their 
diferent lands, from one to two 

gintals each tumulo. , 

“ Antiquities. —We viewed these 
rapidly, and without apy design to 
study them. As they are described 
in an infinity of books, I shall do 
nomore than notice them, for the 

of giving a faithful and 
ete idea of my whole tour. 

“ Temples —Besides the remains, 
which are mentioned above, of the 
temple of Olympian Jove, in that 
of Minerva, (now the cathedral,) 
we have to admire some fine co- 
jamns ; and the antiquarians shew 
inahouse not far off fragments of 
columns, which are supposed to 
have belonged to the temple of 
Diana. 

“The Latomia—That, vulgarly 
called the Ear of Dionysius, is the 
most famous, because it returns ‘a 
curious and most sonorous echo: 
there are many others here, as at the 
chupch of the Capuchins ; which 
may be regarded as so many monu- 
ments of the ancient Syracusan 
gandeur, <AJl this looks well; but 
I would take occasion to ask (as an 
agriculturist) whether with so 
many and such extensive prisons, 
for such we are informed they were 
i Achradina, excavated under enor- 
mous socks with so much labour 
wdart, it affords consoling argu- 
ments of that public happiness, 
which Sicily is supposed to bave 
‘ajyed in those which they consi- 
cer its most fortunate epochas ? 

“The Theatre—Is in Neapolis ; 
and of it there remains only an out- 

of the form and the seats shaped 
wit of the living rock ; which, how- 
Ser, de not partake of the grand. 
I requested Signor Landolina to tell 
me if possible how many persons 
* was calculated for in an assem- 
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blage of the people at a theatrical 
representation, and what it was ca- 
pable of holding? and he told me, 
that according to the most patient 
calculations of an intelligent English 
traveller, it was found that it might 
have contained forty thousand peo- 
ple: to which I answered, ‘ That 
* considering all the eircumstances 
of the Greek Sicilian republics, such 
a capability in the theatre was a 
proof of a very large population ; 
but not the enormous and incon- 
ceivable number of millions, as 
some learned men, too much in- 
clined to the marvellous, have at- 
tributed to the ancient Syracuse.” 

“ The Amphitheatre—Has been 
lately discovered, tolerably spared 
by the destrugtive hand of time, so 
that the seats may be distinctly ob- 
served, and they resemble those of 
the theatre. 

‘* The Vomitories, the doors and 
entire portico, with the facade yet 
remain, &c.—We contemplated it 
with great attention and interest, 
but without pleasure ; for our ima- 
ginations pourtrayed to us the pain- 
ful scenes that were here exhibited 
from the horrid ferocity of the Ro- 
mans, in the less happy times of 
this republic. 

‘© Catacombs —These dark and 
frightful caverns intended for the 
sepulture of dead bodies, so extend 
themselves, and are so deep in the 
bowels of the earth, that it is diffi- 
cult, without considerable practice, 
tofind the way out. 

“The hermit established there 
and others assured us that they are 
cool in the summer, and always 
warm in winter; which may be, 
explained by saying, that the air 
there communicating little or at 
all with the exterpal air, preserves 
nearly the same temperature all the 
year round as is observed in the ce- 
lebrated cayes at Paris. 

The 
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The Niches~—Are very numerous, 
all cut in the rock, of various depth 
and size, according to the age, and 
it should seem the rank and circum- 
stances of the person whose body 
they were intended to preserve. 

“« Baths and other Curiosities. —A 
House Bath, lately discovered, ele- 
gant and edffire in ail its parts, 
pleased us extremely, and led us to 
remark, that if cleanliness is so ne- 
cessary every where, it must be 
more so at Syracuse, where the heat 
is excessive. Indeed, it is to be 
hoped that cleanliness begins to 
prevail more here, at Augusta and 
Catania than formerly; and if this 
most laudable custom gains ground, 
it will in time get the better of a 
very disgusting malady (the itch) 
complained of in these parts. 

“ The Venus,—Lately found im 
the midst of certain ancient co- 
lumns, is a most exquisite specimen 
of the art of sculpture, and al- 
though it is without a head, that 
serves, instead of lessening its va- 
lue, to raise it in the estimation of 
the passionate admirers of reverend 
antiquity. 

The Arethusa,—Of which the 
poets have fabled so much, is a 
spring of little importance, that 
flows within the town near the sea ; 
its waters are not drinkable, except 
in cases of great necessity. 

** We paid a visit to it in com- 
pany with many other gentlemen ; 
and meeting upon our return with 
one of the Naiads I have already 
described, a hale looking damsel, a 
youth of our party, by his smiles, 
as he pointed to her, gave us to un- 
derstand how much reality is to be 
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preferred to fiction and the sha 
of poetry and painting. See 
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“The Syracusans of condition, 
and who have received a good edu. 
cation, have the credit of being 
clever, ingenious, cheerful, and 
courteous ; but the people at large 
are thought, I know not for what 
reason, to be of a moody, capri- 
cious temperament, and much dis- 

d to idleness. 

On the fifth we directed our 
steps towards Catania by the sea- 
side, bidding. adieu to Syracuse, 
with an earnest wish for an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating more at 
leisure its former pretensions to 
power and magnificence, and most 
grateful for the attentions of our 
friends and acquaintance, more pst 
ticularly the Marquis Castellentiol 
and the canon Scrofano. 
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Suslian Peasantry. 


Sicir1aN PEASANTRY. 


(From the same. ] 


* Caltagirone, Sep. 10, 1810. 
« & T two o'clock | arrived at 

Caltagirone, which is a large 
and fine town, of 26,000 inhabi- 
tants ; butas it has been described 
by other travellers, and I know you 
are better pleased to hear of prople 
than things, I will tell you, that 
upon my arrival in the market 
place, I was surrounded by a crowd, 
with cries of —‘ Viva [ Jnglese,’—all 
gaxious to hear the news from the 
coast, at this interesting period— for 
it is inconeeivable how little inter- 
course of information there is to the 
inland towns of Sicily, that are not 
immediately in the high road from 
the capital to Messina, &c. I conceive 
there is the same sort of information 
of what is doing at Petersburgh, in 
the deserts of Siberia—that is to 
say, by the arrival of a trayeller, 
who says what he pleases. They 
absolutcly know nothing—there are 
fo newspapers published in Sicily, 
where the press is severely restrict- 
ed, except the ‘ Gazetta’ of Paler- 
mo, which has only a few extracts 
from joreign papers, and no do- 
mestic news whatever, except the 
arrival and departure of the royal 
family ; and the ‘ Gazette Britanpi- 
ca, established lately: at Messina, 
since the English have been there, 
Which of course only gives military 
and circumscribed details, modelled 
by the hopes and wishes of the 
water, which are truly patriotic. 
At length a spokesman advanced, 
to beg mye Eccellenza (for we are 
all Eccéilenzas), to tell them whe- 
ther it was true that 10,000 French 


had lately. landed, 5,000 of whom 
were taken prisoners, and the rest 
cut to pieces by the English and 
peasants? As soon as I had quali- 
tied this news so as to leave them 
in perfect good humour, and parti- 
cularly with the efforts of their 
countrymen, the peasants, 1 hasten- 
ed to my locanda, which is even 
here bad, and dirty, and was ush- 
ered mtv a room by a robustious 
periwig-pated landlady, a woman 
of forty, dressed to the life, with 
the woice of a Stentor, who, if she 
was not perfectly qualified for a 
queen of the Amazons, could ex- 
hibit most formidable end promi- 
nent pretensions as Chief of the 
Staff—and while my baggage was 
bringing in, she ran through her 
history with surprising volubility ; 
‘ that she was overjoyed to see me, 
and delighted in the English; that 
she was an unfortunate woman, 
from having married a dolt, anda 
native of one of the provinces, by 
which she was condemned, though 
a native of Palermo, to pass the 
flower of her days in a wretched 
country town; but she was not 
withont her hopes of getting there 
in the winter!” ‘And where is 
your husband, Donna amabile ?’ said 
I—* Behold him "" said she —* Come 
forward, Don Pietro; and at the 
door I beheld a miserable looking 
creature, 
*© So pale, sp woerbegane, 
‘¢ Drew Priam’s custains in the dead of 
night ;” 

who, making a low bow, said, ‘ he 
was entirely at my service.’ ‘ Then 
make 
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make yourself useful,’ said his amia- 
ble help-mate. 

‘* When I sat down to my chick- 
en, this interesting creature very 
coolly took .a chair within a yard of 
the table, and on the opposite side 
sat a sleek-looking priest, such as 
you see familiar in every house 
throughout the country; who had 
taken up that position, by way of 
asking a few questions of the ‘ Ca- 
valiere Inglese’—and after many 
apologies for the liberty he was 


‘taking, he begged to converse with 


me upon the subject of England, 
which the people of these parts 
were very anxious to hear about ; 
and the opportunity of inquiring so 
seldom occurred; and by the time 
I had dined I observed half a dozen 
people collected round the door, 
with their eyes and mouths open, 
to hear the examination.—‘ And 
pray, signor! is it true what we 
are told, that you have no olives in 
England ?’—* Yes, perfectly true.’ 
—‘ Cospetto! how so?’—* Cospet- 
tone!" said the lJandlady.—‘ Our 
climate is not propitious to the 
growth of the olive.—*‘ But then, 
signor, for oranges?—* We have 
no oranges neither.’—* Poveretto!’ 
said the landlady, with a tone of 
compunction, which is a sort of 
fondling diminutive of ‘ Povero,’ 
* Poor creature ;’ as you would say 
to your child, ‘ Poor little manni- 
kin !'—* But how is that possible, 
signor?’ said the priest; ‘ have 
you no frait in your country ?’— 
* We have very fine fruit; but our 
winters arg. severe, and not genial 
enough for Me orange tree. —‘ That 
js just what they told me,’ said 
the lady, ‘at Palermo; that Eng- 
Jand is all snow, and a great many 
Stones.“ But then, signor! we 


have heard what we can gcaree! 

believe, that you have not 1 et 
—‘ It is perfectly true—we have 
vines that bear fruit ; but the sun 
in our climate js not sufficiently 
stroug, which must be broiling 
as it is here, to produce any wine’ 
—‘ Then, Jesu Maria! how the 
deuce do you do?’ J told them, 
that, notwithstanding, we got on 
pretty well—that we had some de- 
cent sort of mutton, and very tole. 
rable looking beef—that our poul- 
try was thought eatable, and our 
bread pretty good—that instead of 
the wine, we had a thing they call 
ale, which our people, here and 
there, seemed to relish exceedingly 
—and that by the help of these ar- 
ticles, a good constitution, and the 
blessing of God, our men were as 
hardy and as loyal and brave, and 
our women as accomplished aod 
virtuous and bandsome, as any other 
people, I believed, under heaven, 
—Besides, Mr. Abbate, I beg leave 
to ask you, what cloth is your coat 
of ?}——* Cospetto! it is English,’ 
(with an air of importance.‘ And 
your hat ?’—* Why that's English.’ 
‘ And this Jady’s gown, and ber 
bonnet and ribbons ?'"—‘ Why they 
are English !'—* All English—Then 
you see how it is; we send you, 
in exchange for what we don't 
grow, half the comforts and con- 
veniencies you enjoy in your island 


~—Besides, Padrona mia gentile! 


(my agreeable landlady), we cam 
never regret that we don't grow 
these articles, since it insures us ao 
jntercourse with a nation we es 
teem !’—* Viva !’ said the landlady, 
and ‘Bravol’ said the priest ; and 
between Bravo and Viva, the best 
friends in the world, I escaped to 
my lettiga } 
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«PTXHE entrance to the harbour 
of Valetta is truly grand. 
On each side, and in front, the for- 
tifications rise in stupendous masses, 
with a watch-tower perched here 
and there on the corners. The 
buildings and domes above them 
have also a very noble appearance. 
Not a particle of smoke sullies the 
atmosphere ; and every edifice looks 
as if it were only just finished. 
The internal appearance of the city 
corresponds to the magnificence of 
its exterior. ‘he Janding-place is 
an extensive crescent ; from which 
agentle ascent, partly excavated in 
the rock, leads towards a gate. 
The one side of this way is occu- 
pied with the stalls of dealers in 
fish, fruits, and other necessaries. 
immediately in front of the draw- 
bridge isa handsome fountain, or- 
namented with a bronze statue of 
Neptane ; and, on entering the 
gateway, the stairs, which conduct 
to the upper part of the town, im- 
mediately commence, making the 
entrance, in some respects, more 
like the vestibule of a great mansion, 
than the portal of a city. Nothing 
can be more striking than the 
streets which are first ascended 
alter passing this gateway. They 
are, in fact, so many vast staircases; 
and the buildings that rise pro- 
spectively in the ascent, are orna- 
mented with cornices and pro- 
Jections, so huge, that the archi- 
tecture seems to have been de- 
figned to correspond in strength 
and durability with the fortifica- 
tions, 
‘“ The domestic architecture of 
the Maltese cannot be considered 


[From Mr. Gatr’s Voyages and Travels.] 


as regulated by the established rulés 
of good taste; nevertheless, the 
picturesque effect is grand; and 
one meets, occasionally, with vistas 
that seem more like the concep- 
tions of a painter than the limited 
realities of &m inhabited town. 

“ Inn.—There was no tolerable 
hotel in Malta while I happened to 
be there; but one, sufficiently spa- 
cious, was preparing, and has since, 
I understand, been opened. The 
house, in which I obtained lodgings, 
had formerly been a tavern; but 
the owner was induced to give it 
up for a singular reason. ‘ When 
it was an ino,’ said the waiter, a 
Sicilian, who spoke English, ¢ it 
was so full of noises, that there was 
no living in it. The officers of the 
men of war came making noises. 
They went to the play, and came 
back making noises. ‘Then there 
were the stranger gentlemen, all 
English, making noises—sitting up 
in the night, singing, roaring, 
jumping on the tables, breaking 
glasses. O, my God! what terrible 
noises! So we put down the sign 
from the wall ; and, if there be less 
money now, we have no noises.’ 

‘* Monopoly of Grain.—The bread 
in Malta is the worst I ever tasted ; 
and I was not a little surprized, 
when I learnt the reason. The 
government, as in the time of the 
knights, still monopolizes the sale 
of corn; and the profit derived from 
the trade is one of the principal 
sources of the revenue appropriated 
to defray the expense of the civil 
establishment. ‘The simple state- 
ment of this fact, is, certainly, not 
calculated to’ convey a very fa- 
yourable 
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vourable impression of the wisdom 
of the government. But there are 


peculiarities in the condition of 


Malta, which, perhaps, justity the 
monopoly, and render it necessary 
that the public sustenance should 
not, as in other countries, depend 
on the ordinary motives of private 
interest. In an island, the pro. 
duce of which is inadequate to sup- 
port its population above a few 
months, though the land 1s culti- 
vated to the utmost, and where the 
foreign supplies are liable to be in- 
tercepted, it might be hazardous to 
trust a mercantile speculation only, 
The government, thereforg, con- 
siders it prudent to have always a 
large quantity of wheat in store, 
and the oldest is regularly the first 
sold to the bakers. ‘The granaries 
are not the least curiosities of the 
island. They are excavations in 
the rock, and are tormed along the 
ramparts, and, in some places under 
the streets. At the mouth, they 
are not more than three or four 
feet in diameter, widening, how- 
ever, to the extent of twenty and 
upwards, at the bottom, each capa- 
ble of containing four hundred to 
above a thousand quarters, 

“© Characteristics. —The Maltese, 
wn their figure, are rather sinewy 
than muscular. ‘They are, uni- 
formly, more slenderly made than 
the English, and have a certain 
columnar sppearance in the body, 
which I have never observed in any 
other people. ‘Their national fea- 
tures are rather regular than plea- 
sant, and their complexion is much 
darker than that of the Sicilians. 
In their habits, they are singularly 
frugal: a little garlick, or truit, 
with a small piece of bread, is their 
common repast. butcher-meat isa 
luxury of which they seldom par- 
take. Their language is a dialect 
of the Arabic; but many speak 
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Italian and French. Jy Valetta 
the young men, generally, under. 
stand English, of which the sounds 
accord, in some degree, with those 
of their native language. 

“« The great amusement of the 
Maltese is the enjoyment of con. 
versation, sitting, in family parties, 
at their doors, after sunset. Jp 
speaking of national peculiarities, 
my observations chiefly refer to the 
practices and customs of the com. 
mon people. There is but little 
difference between the genteel man- 
ners of one christian nation and 
those of another ; all well-educated 
Europeans having now a great si. 
milarity in their domestic habits, 

“When the magnitude of the 
Maltese public works, and the gey 
neral character of the people, are 
considered, it is impossible not to 
craw a conclusion favourable to the 
government of the knights; who, 
whatever nay have been the extent 
ot their alleged licentiousness as in- 
dividuals, must have ruled with wis- 
com, to form a people so com- 
fortable and orderly, and, with their 
comparatively limited means, to 
construct works which rival the 
greatest monuments of the Romana 
empire. The population of the 
island, when the knights arrived, 
was reckoned only at twelve thou- 
sand; when it fell into the hands 
of the French,it exceeded a hundred 
thousand. 1 have been told, that 
the Maltese speak with regret of 
the reign of the knights, or, as 
they call it, of the time of the re- 
ligion. This I was sorry to hear. 
The British have much difheulty 
in familiarizing themselves to fo- 
reigners, The contempt ith which 
we are accustomed to regard and 
other nation, enables the French, 
by the practice ot their habitual 
politeness, often to acquire 4 - 


perior influence, even 1 those 
ceuntrics 











countries which are the pensioners 
of Great Britain. ‘There is no 
doubt that the French are, indi- 
vidually, a more accommodating 
and agreeable people than the 
British, who, instead of conde- 
seending to imitate their rivals in 
those little arts of address that win 
the affections, only the more ve- 
hemently despise such arts, for the 
sake of those by whom they are 
ywractised. The common consent 
with which the British undervalue 


the character and institutions of 


other nations, is strikingly exem- 
plified iv their 1wode of speaking of 
the Maltese; and a considerable 
degree of jealousy seems to be 
entertained, because the govern- 
ment endeavourg to conciliate the 
native inbabitants. Men who spend 
much of their life abroad, espe- 
cially such as are naturally of re- 
served dispositions, like the gene- 
rality of our counuryihen, acquire 
somewhat the character of recluse 
students. ‘They attain a more com- 
prehensive way of thinking, than 
those who take a part in the war- 
fare of opinions; but they are apt 
to mistake logic tor reason, leaving 
out, in their syllogisms, the most 
important of all considerations— 
peculiarities of babit and of feeling. 
Prejudices are the inductions of the 
heart; and the head is seldom able 
to form its estimates without being 
influenced by them. Whatever 
may be the prejudices of the 
Maltese, we can have no right to 
bend them in conformity to ours. 
We may endeavour, by the fairness, 
Justice, and temperance of our con- 
duct, to awaken their respect, and 
toexcite them to imitation; but I 
know not what tyranny can be, if 
it do not consist in compelling men 
to act against the convictions of 
their understanding. 
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I met with a singular literary cu- 
tiosity in Malta. Itwas a narrative 
of the exploits of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, printed at Paris, in Arabie 
characters, for the purpose of shew- 
ing, that he isa man sent by heaven 
to alter the condition of the world. 
[t was ordered, by the French go- 
vernment, tobe distributed wherever 
the language in which it is written 
is supposed to be understood. If 
any proof were wanting, to shew 
how thoroughly and entirely the 
ruler of France understands all the 
various means of 2ccomplishing his 


~ends, this might be adduced as one. 


It is impossible not to regret the 
supine indifference with which our 
government affects to contemn such 
artifces. In Malta, where thou- 
sands of Greeks and Turks are in 
the practice of constantly trading, 
we may be said to possess a fulcrum, 
on which we might construct en- 
gines sufficient to move the whole 
Mabomedan worid; yet, so regard- 
less are we of this advantage, that 
the press of Malta is of no public 
utility. The French publish a 
Greek and Italian newspaper at 
Corfu; but neither in Zante nor in 
Malta, is there a periodical publi- 
cation of any description whatever. 

“© Aspect of the Country.—The 
aspect of the country of Malta is, 
perhaps, more wondertul to a stran- 
ger, particularly to one who has 
come from a land of verdant fields, 
groves, and hedge-rows, than the 
fortifications of Valetia, amazing as 
these are. ‘The whole island ap- 
pears to be subdivided, by walls, 
into innumerable little properties, 
of not more than an acre or two in 
extent. Nothing that approximates 
to the definition of a tree is tobe des- 
cried within the whole range of view, 
from the highest watch-tower on 
the battlements of the eity. The 


" Publications —Iv the year 1809, appearance of the landscape, so des- 
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titute of refreshing green, so inter- 
sected with stone walls, every where 
studded with churches crowned 
with domes, and, with the flat- 
roofed and windowless cottages of 
the peasants, is not to be previously 
conceived. To me, it constantly 
suggested the idea of a great ce- 
metery, subdivided into family 
portions, and crowded with tombs 
and mausoleums. Malta has, in 
fact, reached that point of culti- 
vation and population, which a 
wrong-headed disciple of Malthus 
would be apt to consider as atford- 
ing the most melancholy subject of 
reflection. Every inch is tilled, and 
yet the produce has long been in- 
adequate to the maintenance of the 
inhabitants; notwithstanding which, 
the veryJabouring class of the people 
are still so inconsiderate as to marry 
and beget children, as merrily as if 
they had all sinecures. Cows were 
long ago expelled ; and the frugal- 
feeding goat supplied a competency 
of milk till the English came ; but 
these epicures had again recalled 
those huge vegetable-devouring 
creatures; and, in the year 1800, 
! was told, that there were no 
fewer than three milch cows in the 
island of Malta! Asa compensation, 
however, for the provender of the 
cows, our countrymen have intro- 
duced the cultivation of potatoes. 

‘* Mode of Travelling. —Thecom- 
mon mode of travelling in Malta, 
is in single-horse close carriages, 
which hold two persons. ‘They are 
called calishes, and are a_ very 
tolerable sort of vehicles. The 
driver never rides, but runs, all day, 
by the side of the horse or mule ; 
and the fatigue which he will sus- 
tain, even under the influence of 
the scirocco, is almost incredible. 
Noris he extravagant in his charges: 
for a dollar, acalish may be hired 
all the afternoon and evening. This 
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carriage is the only thing in the 
shape of a machine, that has struck 
ine as peculiar to the Maltese. J hey 
are not, I suspect, a people remark. 
able for inventions; on the con. 
trary, they seem to have reached a 
Chinese state of self-sufficient per- 
fection, and are satisfied with their 
attainments. They have the most 
beautiful breed of asses in the world, 
and they keep them in a handsome 
sleeked condition, 

** Kitchens.—For some time after 
my arrival, I was a good deal ata 
loss to account for the manner in 
which dinners were prepared, and 
kept hot for large parties. I saw 
no smoke trom the chimnies, no 
fires; nor fuel, in any place, suffi- 
cient for the supply even of a very 
frugal kitchen. Reflecting, also, on 
the excessive heat of the climate, I 
thought it impossible for the sala- 
mandrian constitution of the most 
veteran cook, to endure the addi- 
tional fury of large kitchen fires, 
aiter our wasteful manner. I was 
informed, however, that the cooks 
made no complaints ; and that the 
stoves were so arranged, as to oc- 
casion no inconvenient heat, and to 
require very little fuel. 1 was, in 
consequence, induced to examine a 
kitchen, which J found constructed 
according to what are called the 
Rumford principles; and I was told, 
that all the kitchens in the city 
were similar. The cooking ap- 
paratus of the Sicilians and Italians, 
is, | understand, much like that of 
the Maltese. ' 

“ Water.—Although the island 1s 
but one great rock, thinly covered 
with soil, the inhabitants are well 
supplied with water. A small 
stream, which rises in the interior, 
is brought to Valetta, by an aque- 
duct, and distributed by public 
fountains, Every house in the city, 


as well as in the country, has alse a 
cisterD, 











cistern, capable of containing a 
quantity of water sufficient to serve 
the family six months. ‘These 
cisterns are filled by the rain from 
the roofs ot the houses. 

« Entertainments —Of the di- 
yersions of the Maltese, | observed 
none that I thought could be con- 
sidered as national, except a simple 
gaine, which differs very little, in 
principle, from quoits. ‘he players 
are each provided with a stone, of 
the size and shape of a four-pound 
cannon ball, which they throw 
towards a mark. ‘Lhe theatre is 
very neat, Like almost every other 
thing in the country, that is not 
actually alive, it is entirely composed 
of stone; even the partitions of the 
boxes are of that material. 1 was 
first made sensible, in this house, 
that the Italian comic opera is not 
an absurdity. 

«“‘ Public Buildings and Instituttons.-- 
The cathedral of St. John is cele- 
brated for the beauty of its pave- 
meat, which consists of the monu- 
nents of the kn:ghts, executed in 
mosaic, each of which appears like 
one large plate of enamel painting. 
Several of the altar-pieces are va- 
luable; but the riches of this church 
were sadly reduced by the French. 
When Buonaparte came to inspect 
it, for the pious purpose of reform- 
ing the luxuries of its service, it 
was observed, that he kept his hat 
on, to the great seandal of the 
priests. ‘Tbe portrait of the grand 
master, Pinto, in mosaic, is a great 
curiosity. Itis not, at first sight, 
distinguishable from painting. The 
menial who attended me through 
the cathedral, pointed out, on one 
of the altars, a picture of the Virgin, 
whom he immediately seemed to 
address with many interjections ot 
devout admiration ; but, observing 
oo her cheek the residve of the 
Cinner of a sacrilegious fly, he sud- 
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denly expectorated in her face, in 
order to rub it the more easily 
clean. ‘ 

«The palace of the grand master, 
in which the governor now resides, 
is a large plain building, equal to 
any ot the royal monasteries of 
England. ‘The corridors and state 
apartments, are superior to those of 
St. James's, which, among other 
toolish flatteries, we are often told, 
at home, are equal to any in Europe, 
Contiguous to the palace, is the 
public library, the finest piece of 
architecture in the town. It was 
undergoing some repairs, preparatory 
to receiving the books of the Maltese 
library ; a collection of nearly thirty 
thousand volumes, consisting of 
books which the members of the 
order had trom time to time be- 
queathed. ‘This institution had, 
formerly, a right to a copy of every 
book printed at the royal stampery 
of Paris, and possesses, in conse- 
quence, the best specimens of French 
typography and literature. 

«The governor has a couniry- 
house near the village of St. An- 
tonio. Like the palace, it contains 
a uumber of portraits, and a tew 
respectable pictures; but it is cele- 
brated chiefly for the gardens, which 
are laid out in the Italian style. 
‘They are of no great extent; yet, 
witlrall due deference to the manes 
of Kent and Brown, I find myselt, 
in honesty, compelled to say, that, 
notwithstanding theirtrimmness, toun- 
tains, and colonnades, I thought 
them both beautiful and appro- 
priate. Where an extensive domain 
will admit, the imitation of rocks, 
woods, and lakes, may be intro- 
duced with propriety; but, in so 
small a spot as the gardens ot St. 
Antonio, it would only be ridiculous. 
Besides, a flower-garden is 4 place 
dedicated to festivity; and the mind 
is insensibly disposed to gaiety, by 
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the sight of objects, evidently formed 
enly for ornament. During the 
time of Sir Alexander Ball, his lady 
held, weekly, 2 very stately and 
eeremonious public tea-drinking in 
these gardens. 

«« Sir Alexander Ball assigned to 
the merchants, the quadrangle of 
the building which was, formerly, 
the college of the jesuits; and it 
has been fitted up as an exchange. 
It also contains apartments for a 
bank, and an insurance company, 
which were established by sub- 
scription in 1809. There is a great 
disposition, in Malta, to imitate the 
commercial institutions of London, 
and to place business on as regular 
a footing, as the difference of cir- 
cumstances will admit; but the 
want of a legislature is a great 
drawback on this laudable public 
spirit. ‘The tribunals of the country 
may, in courtesy, recognize the in- 
stitutions of the merchants; but the 
want of legality, cannot but greatly 
operate to their disadvantage. ‘he 
claims of the bank, as a company, 
may be resisted in the courts of 
the united kingdom, where, aiso, 
the subscribers may be, individually, 
prosecuted for the debts of the 
company. 

‘© Farming. —In this island, the 
farmer begins to turn up the soil in 
September, and continues his labour 
for the different crops that he in- 
tends to raise, till the end of April; 
at which time, all the seeds are in 
the ground. He is obliged to chip 
the rock under the soil every six or 
seven years, i order to recruit the 
fertiliiy of the earth. The vege- 
tables of Malta are excellent. The 
cottun, however, is inferior, and 
only fit for making sail-cloth and 
coarse checks, into which it is ma- 
nufactured in the island. Were 
the absurd restrictions on the trade 
between this central station, for 


et ce, a 

les, removed, the Maltese 
cotton sail-cloth might become an 
article of return to the latter. Ajj 
the small vessels in the Mediter. 
ranean make use of cotton sail. 
cloth. 

“* The privilege of Sanctuary —W c 
have had possession of Malta upwards 
of ten years ; and yet the public do 
not know whether it is to remain 
permanently ours, or to be resigned 
again, nominally to the knights, 
but virtually to the French. This 
uncertainty, and that defect of our 
foreign policy, in not having any 
definite plan for embracing into our 
empire such acquisitions as the 
events of war enable us to make, 
operate greatly4o the disadvantage 
ot this invaluable possession. An 
apprehension is felt, both by the 
natives and the British, that our 
statesmen will surrender Malta— 
one of the most important commer- 
cial and military stations that we 
ever obtained. ‘The administration 
of justice is affected by this un- 
certainty and apprehension; and 
the greatest abuses are tolerated, 
merely because the existing govern- 
ment is only regarded as provisional 
during the war. It is still doubifu! 
whether a British subject, in this 
part of the British dominions, may 
claim his birth-right—a trial by 
jury. It is indisputable, as far as 
precedent goes, that neither his per- 
son, nor his property, enjoy here 
that natural protection which it is 
the duty ef all governments fo 
afford, and which, elsewhere, the 
British subject has a right to de- 
mand; and, if refused, may prose- 
cute the magistrate for the conse- 
quences of the refusal. 

‘Some time before my arrival at 
Malta, in 1809, as an English sol- 
dier happened to be walking along 
the street, a pig, belonging © 8 

Maltese 











Maltese butcher, ran against him. 
The lad, irritated by having his 
uniform soiled, gave the animal a 
kick. Almost instantly the owner 
mortally stabbed him with a knife, 
and fled to the cathedral. Owing to 
some diffidence in the governor, 
out of respect to the popular pre- 
judices, if such gentle terms can be 


applied to the transaction, the mur- 


derer was allowed to remain in the 
sanctuary ; and the bishop was only 
slicited to deliver him up (to justice. 
This injudicious mildness was equi- 
yocally answered. ‘Lhe governor 

w more firm, and demanded the 
culprit. The clergy perceived that 
the sanctuary might, in the end, be 
forced; and they facilitated the 
escape of the murderer. 

«[t will not be surprizing, if, 
out of this felonious affair, circum- 


stances arise to exalt the horns of 


the pri¢sthood. Inferior delinquents 
tnay take sanctuary with impunity; 
and, should it become necessary to 
violate the privilege of sanctuary, 
the disregard of ancient Jaw and 
precedent may be plansibly com- 
plained of. In a case of such 
atrocious murder, as that which I 
have related, the governor would 
have been supported by the sym- 
pathy of the people ; and, before 
the priests could have been able to 
poison their feelings, he might have 
dragged the butcher even from the 
very arms of the bishop. One act 
of well-timed decision is worth a 
million of expedients. Such pro- 
cedure, as the governor ought to 
have adopted, would have abrogated 
in Malta the ecclesiastical power of 
larbouring criminals. 

“It has been urged, in excuse 
for the indecision of the general, 
that the privilege of sanctuary form- 
ed a part of those ancient legal 
customs which we had engaged to 
‘spect. But an engagement to 
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connive at the protection and escape 
of delinquents could never be obli- 
gatory, because it is contrary to the 
law of nature and nations., The 
man who subscribes to such a prin- 
ciple, becomes himself a criminal. 
There is, however, a better reason 
for the abolition of sanctuary ia 
Malta than reason itself. 1 mean 
to the priests. Henry VII. of Eng- 
land procured a bull from Rome to 
put an end to it in his dominions, 
Although his successors have re- 
nounced the supremacy of the pope, 
the papists must admit that the 
kings of I’ngland have inherited all 
the uncancelied privileges enjoyed 
by their ancestors; and therefore, 
as the successors of Henry, they 
have a regular ecclesiastical right to 
abolish the privilege of sanctuary, 
wherever their jutsdiction extends, 
From the moment that the island 
fell under the English crown, the 
priestly privilege of defrauding 
justice legally ceased to exist. 

«* History. —Malta was first known 
to have been ruled by an African of 
the name of Battus, who was an 
enemy of queen Dido, and subdued 
by the Carthaginians. From them 
it fell into the hands of the Romans ; 
and the Saracens severed it from 
their empire. Roger the Norman, 
king of Sicily, having, in his turn, 
expelled them, it remained attached 
to the Sicilian monarchy till the 
emperor Charles V. gave it to the 
knights of St. John, after their 
expulsion from Rhodes. The 
French, under Buonaparte, surrep- 
titiously obtained the possession, 
during the last war, but were, soon 
after, compelled to surrender it to 
the British. 

« T'rade.—The effects also of that 
ruinous infirmity in our foreign 
policy, which has, hitherto, led us 
to make conquests in war, for the 
express purpose of afterwards re- 
signing 
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signing them, is very visible in the 
state of the trade of thisisland, In 
the course of my voyages and 
travels, I found that all the conntries 
to which the British have still 
access, were supplied with colonial 
produce by the Americans. With 
Sicily and ‘Turkey the Americans 
were in the practice of holding 
direct intercourse, although neither 
the Sicilian nor Ottoman govern- 
ments are on any terms of corre- 
spondence with that of the United 
States. I found, also, that the 


eoffee and sugar, in the market of 


Malta, was brought there by Ame- 
ricans, direct from Cuba and St. 
Domingo. It seemed, that, with- 
out any diplomatic address, exerted 
in these parts, the citizens of the 
United States enjoyed, within the 
Mediterranean, a8 great privileges, 
and as ample protection, as the 
British, with all their Heets, armies, 
and plenipotentiaries. 

“In Sicily, notwithstanding the 
state of relation in which we stand 
with that kingdom, the Americans 
were just as much respected as we 
were. In ‘Lurkey they participated 
us all the privileges to which we 
could Jay any claim; and, in Malta, 
eur own island, they shared, to the 
utmost, every immunity which the 
British possessed. It will be difh- 
cult to discover, either in the con- 
duct of the United States towards 
us, Or in that regard which we owe 
to our OWn interests, a satisfactory 
reason for permitting them to enjoy 
such advantages—advantages en- 
juyed at the expense of our West 
Indian planters and merchants. 

“‘ Whenever the traders of any 
nation attain pre-eminency in a 
foreign market, it is either owing 
lo some superiority of quality in 
their articles, or to a superiority of 
privilege, or to their ability in sup- 
plying the same kind of articles, at 
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a cheaper rate than other merchants: 
It is to the latter of these causes 
that the exclusive pre-eminence. 
which the Americans have attained 
in the Mediterranean, must be ase 
cribed, They load sugars and coffee 
in Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
come directly into this sea, The 
expenses of the voyage are not 
greater than those on a voyage from 
the West Indies to the united king, 
dom. If the invoice price of their 
cargoes be the same as the shipping 
value of our West Indian produce, 
they can aiford to sell, in Malta, 
for example, at the same price that 
our planters can aflord to sell in 
England. By our colonial system, 
we cannot carry colonial produce 
direct to Malta. It must be first 
brought to the united kingdom, 
there landed, there warehoused, and 
there shipped again, for Malta; 
and the expense of the voyage from 
England to that island, independent 
of the landing, warehousing, and 
shipping charges, is as great as that 
of a voyage from Cuba, or St, 
Domingo, to Malta; namely, the 
ordinary voyage of the Aimericans 
with colonial produce, If this ex- 
pense be twenty-five per cent, it is, 
therefore, clear, that our colonial: 
system has the effect of giving 
twenty-five per cent. of advantage 
to the Americans over our mer- 
chants, on all colonial produce that 
is sold in Malta, For the Ame- 
ricans, to reach the same destina- 
tion, perform only one voyage, 
while we are, by law, obliged to 
perform two. 

“ Hf it be convenient to the great 
political concerns of the empire, that 
the colonies of the enemy should be 
conquered ; as our original planta- 
tions must suffer by the effects of 
this policy, it is but just that we 
should endeavour to lessen their 


sufferings. It may be expedient to 
reduct 








.) -. -., eee. 


reduce the foreign possessions of the 
enemy, io order to procure certain 

uivalents when we shall come to 
negociate for peace; but it is not 


judicious that we should entail, 


upon those possessions, which we 
do not mean to surrender, bardships 
that will, in the end, attect our own 
yital interests, more than the tem- 
porary injury which we inflict on 
the enemy. If it be intended to 
retain the new acquisitions to the 
utmost, and to regard them as in- 
tegral parts of the empire, then the 
obligation of considering the state 
of the consumption of colonial pro- 
duce, within the Mediterranean, ia 
addition to the different other plans 
proposed for the relief of the planters, 
is indispensable. ‘The enemy, aware 
of our belligerent colonial system, 
bas, by most unprecedented regula- 
tions, which have proved lamentably 
successful, endeavoured to lessen the 
consumption of colonial produce on 
thecontinent. This has diminished 
the loss to him of the colonies which 
we have taken, and reduced the 
value of property to us, in those 
which we previously possessed. 
Were the actual condition of the 
colonies, collectively, the same as at 
the commencement of the war, such 
bas been the diminution in the con- 
sumption of colonial produce on the 
continent, that the general value of 
plantation property is now ma- 
terially impaired. 

“The population of Sicily is 
commonly reckoned at a million 
anda half. The quantity of sugar 
wed in that island is, perhaps, 
equal to the whole consumption of 
Scotland ; and the quantity of cottee 
8, undoubtedly, much greater. 
Would not the exclusive privilege 
of supplying the Sicilians with co- 
lonial produce be regarded as a 


~ by our planters? Might not 
12. 
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this privilege be obtaieed, under 
the present circumstances of our 
connection with Sicily? If we gar- 
rison the fortresses, and continue 
the subsidy to the court, by which 
the people are exempted from a 
large portion of the expenses of the 
war, surely we could and ought to 
stipulate for some favour in return ; 
and the privilege of selling colonial 
produce to the Sicilians might be a 
par: of that favour. But, in the 
existing state of our colonial system, 
the court of Palermo might object 
to concede this privilege, because it 
would, in fact, be obliging its sub- 
jects to pay twenty-five per cent. 
more to the British, for the same 
kind of goods, which they obtain, 
at present, from the Americans. 
Were we to obtain, from the king 
of Sicily, the exclusive privilege of 
bringing colonial produce. to his 
ports, and yet continue those exist- 
ing restrictons, which oblige the 
planters to send their articles first 
to the united kingdom, we should, 
in fact, levy 4 tax of twenty-five 
per cent. on the sugar and coffee 
consumed by the Sicilians. I do 
not say that we ought not to do 
this; but, were the point agitated 
in negociation, the king of Sicily 
has certainly a very solid ground of 
objection. Were we to grant our 
planters the freedom of direct in- 
tercourse with Malia, our own ter- 
ritory, and, it is to be hoped, an 
adopted and unalienable integral 
part of our empire, the objection of 
the Sicilian government would be 
obviated ; because, by the vicinity 
of that island to Sicily, we could 
then afford to furnish the Sicilians 
with colonial produce, on terms, at 
least equal to those of the Ameri- 
cans, even it we did not take any 
steps to exclude the Americans from 
the Mediterranean, 
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“* By extending to -the colonies 
-the-right.of direct interconrse with 
Malta, we should — aoe 

of the supply of Turkey wit 

por Se and ae of the former, 
the Turks, in proportion to their 
number, consume more than any 
other people, and are daily becom- 
ing greater consumers of the latter. 
Jn be course of my ‘travels jin 
Turkey, 1.found, every where, that 
the coffee with which I was served, 
had either been brought from 
Malta or Smyrna. The.colonial pro- 
duce sold at Smyrna, had either 
come from Malta, to which it had 
sheen brought by Americans, or 
been imported -by the Americans 
themselves, It is only in-the houses 
of ithe great, that the Mocha.coffee 
is to be met with ; and, at preseni, 
not often there, owing to the 
Wechabi, the reformers of the Ma- 
homedan faith, having interrupted 
the regular-suppiies. 

“ Av important proportion of the 
produce of the colonies which we 
have taken from the enemy, is cof- 
fee ; and the cultivation of that ar- 
ticle, in.our old plantations, is yearly: 
increasing. ‘To aspire:to the mono- 
poly of supplying Turkey with cof- 


fee, is impressed upon us by the 





state both of our old and new co-. 


lonies. For excluding the Ameri- 
cans from Malia, even entirely, 
there.can be no political complaint ; 
far less for denying to them, in 
future, the privilege of carrying 
colonial produce there. They are 
not permitted to bring it into the 
portsof the United Kingdom ; and, 
all circumstances considered, it is, 
certainly, very like negligence, if 
it be policy, to permit them to 
have, in a very great degree, a mo- 
nopoly of the sugar and coffee trade, 


_with the countries round the Medi- 


terranean ; particularly to allow 
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them to enter ‘Malta on as ifme . 
footing .as ourselves, and with those 
articles too, of which their gales 
operate tothe detriment and boss of 
a numerous class of our own 

jeets. Idonot know, whether our 
situation with the Porte is such, 
that we. might attempt to procure a 
monopoly of «the coffee trade ao 
Turkey, by any public treaty, ‘Phe 
Turks, individually, esteem. us more 
than they do any. other people ; but 
our national influence is not, Iam 
well convinced, by facts within my 
own knowledge, so great with the 
divan as that of the French. Were 
we to attempt to obtain, by treaty, 
any particular commercial privilege 
in Lurkey, the French would im- 
mediately oppose us, and, I have 
no doubt, successfully. But, were 
we to selax our colonial system, 
aud grant to.our plavters the right 
of direct intercourse with Malt, 
we should not requite the dubious 
utility of diplomatic -endeavoprs. 
The enterprise of our merchants 
would enable them to discover ways 
and means abundantly suffieient 
fur securing the superiority and ad- 
vantage which we ought to possess 
jn the sale of colonial produce. 

“ We ought, also, as the masters 
of Malta, to consider, prospeotiwe- 
ly, the state of our relations with 
‘Turkey. It is scarcely to be doubt- 
ed, that, sooner or later, France 
one way or other, will contrive 0 
expel, “from the Ottoman domi- 
nions, the few inconsiderable rem- 
nants that still exist, of our Levant 
factorics. We should, therefore, 
take some decisive way of xing 
insular establishments in the Archi- 
pelago; establishments, whieh oot 
navy enables us, effectually, ae oak 
tect, and which, eveD in sheer 
of another war a Turkey, = 
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giciously selected. It is enly by CX- 
tending the ramifications ef our 
insular policy from Malta, that we 
shall ‘be able'to maintain our supe- 
riority in the Mediterranean. 

«Jn proposing to grant the free- 
dom of diceet intercourse between 
the colonies and our Mediterranean 

ssions, an objection might be 
made by those mercantile houses at 
home, who hold mortgages on 
West indian property: buat this 
adjection could only be of weight, 
against an argument for extending 
the freedom of intercourse to coun- 
tries indepenJent of our own. Nor 
can it-be urged by those merchants, 
that any mortgages are held by 
them, on property in the newly-ac- 
quired plantations: and, therefore, 
if for no other reason than for the 
interests of the planters in them, 
some alteration in our colonial re- 
gulations should be made. If there 
ate objections of any validity, on 
the part of the mortgagees, against 
allowing a free intercourse between 
the old colonies and our Mediter- 
ranean possessions, there can be 
none why that intercourse should 
aot be granted to the new, Here 
we have a clear view of the absur- 
dity of adhering, under the altered 
circumstances of the world, to those 
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colonial regulations which were cal- 
culated for other times. 

“Another objection, apparently 
of more importence, presents itself, 
By bringing the produce of the co- 
lonies to the mother country, and 
there re-shipping it for its uitimate 
destination, it may be said, thata 
greater quantity of tonnage and 
number of seamen are employed, 
than would be were the pioduce at 
once sent from the colonies to the 
ultimate destination ; bui, it mus¢ 
be remembered, that, at present, 
only a small part, or, rather, none 
of our colonial produce is con- 
sumed in the Mediterranean ; ‘so 
that the shipping and sailors that 
are supposed to be emploved in this 
trade, have, in fact, no existence. 

** It is chiefly with respect to the 
colonial interests, that the trade of 
Malta requires the early consider- 
ation of government. The obstruc» 
tions, which it, at present, suffers, 
may be obviated, by an act of the 
legislature, in the course of a few 
days, and without any investigation 
of the circumstances of the island. 
But those things which regard the 
law and administration of justice, 
should be examined with care, and 
proceeded in with caution. 





Mopern and Ancient ATHENS: 


[From the same. ] 


“| CANNOT describe the modern 
city of Athens in fewer words, 
by saying that it looks as if 

three or four villages had been rude- 

ly swept together, at the foot of thie 
north side of the A cropolis, and en- 

Within a garden wail, be- 
een three or four miles in cir- 


cumference. The buildings occupy 
about four-fifths of this enclosure ; 
the remainder consists of corn-fields 
and gardens. 

«The common estimation of the 
population of Athens is ten thou- 
sand souls; and it appears not to 
be far from the truth: and yet the 
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city contains no less than thirty- 
nine parochial churches, besides the 
metropolitan, and upwards of eighty 
chapels, The metropolitan is some- 
times spoken of as a parish church, 
and it is usual to say, in conse- 
quence, that the town is divided 
into forty parishes, 

‘*¢ Athens is the seat of an arch- 
bishop, whose jurisdiction compre- 
bends all on the east side of Salona, 
as far as Zeitun, and extends to 
Cape Colonna. 

** The famous University of A- 
thens has dwindled into two pitiful 
schools, where classic Greck is pro- 
fessedly taught. The students are 
few, and their proficiency is sinall. 
Degrees are not conferred, aud no 
literary bonours are now known in 
Athens. There are several private 
schools; and the Athenians can, ge- 
nerally, read and write. The friar, 
in the Roman propaganda convent, 
instructs the children of the Catho- 


lics in the Italian langnage. Few of 


the Greeks can atford to allow their 
children to advance beyond the 
mere rudiments of instruction ; and 
books are not to be purchased here. 

‘“* In Athens, there are eleven 
places of Mshomedan worship. The 
‘Lurks have also three public schools, 
where their youth receive a slender 
species of education. 

“ Adjoining to the parish churches 
are several sm‘l! houses, which are 
granted, free, by the bishop, to 
helpless women. Infirm old men 
retire to the monasteries, of which 
there are a great many in the terri- 
tory of Attica. 

‘* When I went to see the Pi- 


rus, there happened to be only 


two vessels in it. One destined to 
receive part of the spoils of the 
Parthenon ; the other was deliver- 
ing a cargo of human beings from 
the coast of Africa, The only trade 
at the Piraeus, besides the little done 
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in the human commodit , is theex. 
portation of the productions of the 
Athenian territory; of which about 
thirty-five thousand barrels of oi! 
are annnally shipped by the French 
merchants settled here, and from 
forty to fifty tons of madder raois 
The oil is good; but the madder is 
inferior to that of Smyrna. A small 
quantity of nitre is also prepared is 
Athens. Considering the improve. 
ment which has taken place in the 
neighbouring islands, and particu. 
cularly in Egina, it is probable that 
the Piraeus may again become a fre- 
quented port. There is a little cot. 
ton raised in Attica; but the ground 
is so carelessly tilled, that the grain 
harvest rarely affords much for ex- 
portation. 

«*« The temple of Jupiter Olpm. 
pus, which was the largest fabric in 
Athens, presents now only a few 
columns ; but they are of such ow 
jestic proportions, that they forma 
very impressive spectacle. No just 
notion of the feure or extent of the 
building cau be conceived from 
them; but this obscurity, especiany 
as they are seen standing in an open 
field, unobstructed with rubbish, 
enhances the interest and the se 
lemnity of the effect, The Turks, 
and the baser Greeks, are in the 
practice of breaking down and barn: 
ing the marbles of the ancients, 
order to make mortar. Owins w 
this, all the rest of the hundred ane 
twenty pillars of which this gem 
ous edifice consisted, have entirely 
vanished away. 

“ The temple of Minerva, with 
the other buildings in the Acrop 
lis, are the most celebrated of au 
the Athenian edifices. In point ot 
influence on the imagination, all the 
elaborate sculptures of the Parthenon, 
the Erectheum, the Pandroséum, 
and the Propylia, fall infinitely short 


of the ivied cleisters of a mnneny, 
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or the ruder masses of a feudal 

_ Artists may here find mo- 
dels ; but the cursory traveller, who 
expects to be awed by the venera- 
ble aspect of ruin, will wonder at 
the apathy of his own fecitogs. He 
must become a student, in order to 

iate the excellence of the 
Gecian sculpture. 

« Minerva, among the ancient 
Athenians, possessed nearly the same 
kind of pre-eminence, which the 
modern allow to the Virgin Mary. 
The worship of the Parthenia and 
the Panagia, differ only in ritual, 
Minerva is considered, by the my- 
thologists, as the personification of 
the divine wisdom ; aod the fable 
of her issuing perfect from the head 
of Jupiter, they say, 1s descriptive 
of this notion. I have somewhere 
read, that one of her statucs or 
temples bore an inscription which 
implied this opinion. Her contest 
with Neptune, for the wardenship 
of the city, is a very pretty allego- 
ty. The rival deities referred their 
fespective pretensions to the twelve 
great gods, who decided, that the 
wardenship should be given to the 
one that produced the most useful 
thing to the citizens. Neptune in- 
Hantly created the horse ; and Mi- 
nerva raised the olive. By the horse, 
tavigation is hicroglyphically re- 
presented; ships are, also, ofien 
bguratively described as horses. The 
dwe, which furnishes at once the 
means of light, food, and cleanli- 
fest, was preterred. This fable is 
sutan account of an ancient dis- 
pale among the inhabitants of the 
cttyof Cecrops, whether they ought 
0 devote themselves to maritime 
affairs, or to the cultivation of the 
wl The question being reterred to 
é twelve judges of the Areopagus, 
they decided in favour of the latter. 
.te people, in consequence, pre= 
‘ted Minerva to Neptune. 
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* The temple of Theseus is the 
next object of admiration. It is an 
elegant Deric oblong columnar 
building, with a pediment of six 
pillars at each end. It has suffered 
less from time, or antiquaries, more 
destructive than time, than any 
other edifice in Athens. From the 
ornaments, it appears to have been 
dedicated to Hercules as well as to 
Theseus. The workmanship and ar- 
chitecture afford a favourable spe- 
cimen of the state of the arts in 
the time of Pericles, by whose 
orders, I believe, this temple was 
raised, 

‘‘ The character of Pericles had 
more magnificence about it than 
that of almost any of the Atheni- 
ans. He possessed a powerful and 
commanding eloquence, and there 
was a generous ambition in his pro- 
jects and actions, that makes him 
stand, in our imagination, more like 
a Roman than a Greek. Plutarch 
ascribes to him an intention of con- 
necting the states of Greece under 
one head, in order to form a repre- 
sentative republic, of which Athens 
should be the capital. is great 
rival was Cimon, who courted po- 
pularity, like a candidate for our 
parliament, canvassing before an 
election. Heclothed and fed the 
poor, lent money to the needy gen- 
try, laid out gardens for the gay, 
and built porticoes for the indolent. 
Pericles, on the contiary, endea- 
voured to adorn the state, and to 
ennoble the sentiments of his coun- 
trymen. The temporary selfish ex- 
p:dients of Cimon have perished ; 
but the remains of the structures of 
Pericles attract travellers, from the 
remotest lands, to Athens, even at 
this day. Cimon is said to have 
been the first who planned conver- 
sational porticos. On this account, 
his statue should be placed ip tea- 
gardens and coffee-houses; for the 
gardens 
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gardens and porticos of theancients 
were exactly places of that kind. 

« Next in rank, perhaps superior 
in beatity, is the monument of Ly- 
sitrates, adjoining to the monastery 
in which we lodged. It is generally 
known by the ridiculous uname of 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, given 
to it by some ignorant Greck Cice- 
rone, who, probably, heard of Dio- 
genes and his lantern, and ecn- 
founded the orator with the cynic, 
Diogenes had, certainly, a very cor- 
rect opinion of the Athenians, of 
whom it may be said, that, by their 
ostracism, they punished virtue as 
other nations do vice. The monu- 
ment of Lysicrates is a_ circular 
building, of the Corinthian order, 
about six feet in diameter. The 
frize is ornamented with bass reliefs, 
representing the story of Bacchus 
and the Tyrrhenian pirates. It was 
built about three hundred and thir- 
ty years before the Christian zxra, 
in order to commemorate a tri- 
umph which had been gained in 
the theatre by a chorus of boys. In 
that age, it was fashionable, among 
the opulent Athenians, at their own 
expense, to entertain the public 
with the.'rical exhibitions, and 
prizes were adjudged to those who 
excelled. It is, therefore, proba- 
ble, that Lysicrates had given an 
entertainment of this kind, and had 
obtained the prize by the singing- 
boys who appeared in the spectacle, 
Which, from the decorations on the 

“monument, doubtless referred to the 
achievements of Bacclius. The- 
mistocles gave an entertainment of 
this kind; and the inscription he 
erected, to commemorate the ap- 
platse which he had obtained, re- 
corded, that the tragedy, represent- 
ed at bis expense, was composed 
by Phrynichus, and got up by Adi- 
Mantus. 

** Oar ideas of the splendour of 
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the antient nations are, for the most 
part, exceedingly erroneous, chief 
owing, I conceive, to their bei) 
derived from descriptions of tem: 
ples and palaces; words which, of 
themselves, always charm Up a dum. 
ber of gorgeous and unreal fancies. 
A painter, in giving a view of any 
occurrence which took place in the 
streets of ancient Athens, would be 
regarded as a man ofa niggardly 
imagination, if he attempted to de- 
lineate the appearance of the town 
with historical fidelity. De Pauw, 
in his philosophical researches, in. 
forms us, on the authority of Aris. 
totle, that’ the streets were narrow, 
obstructed with stairs, and the air 
darkened and confined by overhang. 
ing balconies. The houses were 
constructed with timber; and, from 
the general poverty of the comm. 
nity, we have no reason to imagine 
that they exhibited any extraordi- 
nary elegance of interior arrange- 
ment. Were we to judge of the 
domestic mansions of the English 
by the cathedrals and the remains 
of Popish grandeur, we should con- 
clude that the country has greatly 
declined in magnificence. 

«© The temple of the winds is still 
one of the principal curiosities which 
travellers visit; «tot, however, on 
account of its architectural beauty, 
for little of that can be seen, but 
as the mosch in which the dancing 
dervishes exhibit their penitentiary 
gesticylations. When we went (0 
see this performance, we found pre- 
parations made for Lady Hester 
Stanhope, to be a spectator, as well 
as for the other British travellers ; 
a circumstance which shews the re- 
laxed temper of Malomedan bi- 
gotry. 

«The ceremony began by a pum- 
ber of young and old Turks seating 
thernselves in a circle, the cht 


priest on the one side, and, Pr 
ali 
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site’ to’ him, on- the other, three: 
men, cach with:a:small-kettle-drum, 
which‘ was beat with a short stick, 
gs the worshippers bent and bowed 
backward and forward, repeating 
ejaculations, ~When thie had: conti- 
nied about twenty minutes, they 
all rose, and, furming.a ring, with 
their arms round each other's necks, 
slowly moved in-a kind of hitching 
measure, the drums regulating their 
steps, and timing, their exclamations. 
Their devotion growing more fer- 
vent, two sprung from the circle, 
and, entwining their arms together, 
began to whir) about with an in- 
creasing velocity, till they emulated 
tlie swittness of the ‘tly of a roast- 
ing-jack. Their rapidity inflamed 
the’ energy of the others, till the 
whole, pressing to the centre, form- 
ed a solid mass, heaving and sound- 
ing. The first and cooler parts of 
theceremony were irresistibly laugh- 
able ; and, notwithstanding our ut- 
most efforts to the contrary, not 
one of the spectators could main- 
tain their gravity: but, as the pas- 
sion of the pevitentials warmed, the 
ludicrous impressions abated, and 
once or twice my ear was struck 
with a few pathetic accents. I 
could not, however, but remark two 
performiers, evidently mere actors, 
One of them was a fat fellow, who 
seemed to have cherished the 
growth of his hair, in order that 
when flying dishevelléd as he whirl- 
ed, it might make the fiver shew. 
The other was a dainty looking. 
bedy, who dandled himself so pret- 
tily in the dance, that it wasas im- 
possible to believe that he did not 
think of the figure he was making, 
ato look at him with a grave face. 
We remained about an hour iu the 
Temple, and, when we left it, the 

cers wére not tired. 

“ Passing from the height on 
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which the- court of the: Areopagus: 
was held, and ef which the form of 
seats and steps,. cut out of the solid 
tock, still remain, travellers, before 
ascending. the Museum-hill, aré 
conducted to s¢e twoismall excava> 
ted chumbers, said to have been ther 
prison where Socrates was confined, 
and-died. The death of this philow 
sopher is justly held- one of the 
greatest stains on the character of 
the ancient Athenians. But the sia 
is of daily oceurrence, The opis’ 
nions’ which Socrates inculcated 
were at. vanance with the existing 
institutions of the nation ; and, to 
attack subversively what the laws 
hallow and support, whether good 
or bad, wiil ever be. a political of- 
fence. Persecution is the natural 
re-action of reformation. Reforme- 
ers should consider the martyrdom 
to which they expose themselves as 
part of the means by which the es- 
tablishment of their doctrines is: to 
be accoinplished. 

‘« Philosophers: profess, in their 
very title, not only to tolerate the 
opinions of others, but to consider 
discussion as the right and privilege 
ot man; and it iscommonlythought, 
that only statesmen and ecclesiastics 
yield to the instigations of bigotry. 
The bringing of the Apostle Paul, 
however, before the tribunal that 
condemned S: crates, is a proof that 
there is something in the spirit of 
incorporation which destroys the 
very principle of philosophy. For 
Paul was not persecuted at Athens 
by the clergy, who had their emo- 
luments and immunities put to ha- 
zard by the promulgation of his doc- 
trines, nor by the magistrates, who 
were bound to protect the priest- 
hood in their possessions and enjoy~ 
ments, but by the Stoics and ipi- 
cureans, who called themselves 


lovers of truth. They accused him 
as 
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as a setter forth of new opinions ; 
and, because they could not refute, 
they endeavoured to destroy. 

** But the philosophers them- 
selves were, in the end, destined to 
suffer the retribution due to their 
intolerance. Athens, in the third 
century after the preaching of Paul, 
was sacked by the Goths ; and it was 


’ proposed to the general to burn the 


libraries. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ let us 
spare the books ; for, as long as the 
Greeks are devoted to them, they 
will not treuble us as soldiers.” The 
contemptuous liberality of the bar- 
barian was followed, in the sixth 
century, by the suppression of the 
philosophical schools. 

‘* From that period a long obli- 
vious blank of seven hundred un- 
marked and uninteresting years is 
found in the Athenian history. 

** After the taking of Constanti- 
nople, by the Marquis of Monser- 
rat, in the year 1201, the territory 
of Athens and Thebes, united, were 
erected into a dukedom, and given 
to Otho de la Roche, a nobleman of 
Bureundy, who had followed the 
standard of the marquis, It re- 
mained in his family during the 
life-time of his son, and two grand- 
sons. After their death, the ducal 
savereignty was transferred to the 
French family of Briennes, by the 
marriage of the heiress to the elder 
branch of that race, 

** Walter de Brienne, the son of 
this marriage, succeeded to the 
cutchy of Athens, and reduced a- 
bove thirty of the neighbouring pet- 
ty lords to bis vassalage. In his 
time the Catalans, who, under the 
name of the great company, had 
terrified the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople, retiring from: Thrace, passed 
through Macedonia into Thessaly. 
Walter de Brienne, alarmed by their 
epproach, and the rumour of, their 
devastations, prepared an army ; and 


advanced against them to the banks 
of the Kephissus with seven hun. 
dred knights, six thousand four hun. 
dred cavalry, and eight thousand 
infantry ; a force equal in nomber 
to the greatest efforts of the Athe. 
nian republic in the best days of 
its glory. ihe Catalans amounted 
only to three thousand cavalry, and 
four thousand infantry; but, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of their 
number, they so surprized him by 
stratagems, and assaulted him with 
their weapons, that his army was 
completely routed, and bimselt slain, 
Then, taking the city, they expelled 
his family. 

“* His son, the titular Duke of 
Athens, constable of France, fell, 
not long after, in the memorable 
battle of Poictiers. ‘The Catalans 
married themselves to the wives 
and daughters of the slain; and, 
for fourteen years, under their sway, 
Athens was once more the terror of 
all Greece. Falling into factious 
divisions, in order to allay the con- 
sequent turbulences, they were in 
duced: to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the house of Arragon ; 
and, during the fourteenth century, 
Attica was a province of the kings 
of Sicily, by whom it was betowed 
on the Acciaoli, a family of Floren- 
tine extraction. 

«© By the Acciaoli, Athens re- 
gained a faint but ineffectual lustre, 
They embellished her with new 
edifices, and she became the capital 
of a state whose jurisdiction exe 
tended aver Thebes, Argos, Co 
rinth, Delphi, and a part of Phes- 
saly. In 1450, this temporary glory 
and independence was destroyed by 
Mahomet the Second, whostrangled 
the last of the dukes, and educated 
his children in the religion and dis- 
cipline of the seraglio. About the 
middle of the last century, the 


Athenians obtained for their . 
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riot the chief eunuch of Constan- 
tinople ; and, since that time, it 
continves to be governed bya Turk, 
who farms the revenue from that 
officer, and by eight primates, dis- 
tinguished for their empty pride 
aud sinister principles. The remains 
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of its ancient splendour are still ob- 
jects of admiration; and it will, 
probably, long be venerated as a 
sacred shrine, to which the votaties 
of science and knowledge make oc- 
casiona! pilgrimage. 





Cusroms, MaNNERS, AND PRESENT APPEARANCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


[From the same. ] 


" HE extent and grandeur of 

this famous metropolis have 
been greatly exaggerated. Instead of 
being, according to some travellers, 
twenty English miles in circumfer- 
ence, I doubt if it be near twelve. 
Were the port, with the chaune! of 
the Bosphorus, reduced to the 
breadth of the Thames, perhaps, 
with all Galata, Pera, and Scutari, 
Constantinople would not be equal 
to two-thirds of London; and it 
isnot, like London, surrounded with 
a radiance of villages. 

“ In order not to give way, with- 
out some countenance of fact, to an 
opinion so Contrary to the received, 
l left my lodgings near the Aus- 
trian palace, walked to the ar- 
tillery barracks opposite to the se- 
taglio point, and embarked, for the 
purpose of making the circuit of the 
city. I was rowed down to the 
Sul'an's shambles, below the Castle 
of the Seven Towers ; landed there ; 
and, walking leisurely, along the 
outside of the walls, to the harbour, 
lembarked a second time, and was 
again put ashore at the Arsenal, 
‘wm which I walked home. De- 
ducting stoppages, it appeared, that 
the circuit of Constantinople, the 
‘eragho, and ¢ardens, with all that 
Prtotthe harbour which is occu- 


pied by the trading-vessels, the town 
of Galata, and a considerable part 
of Pera, was made in little more 
than three hours anda half. The 
boats were net rowed with any re- 
markable speed ; the wind was con- 
trary, in going to the Seven Tow- 
ers; and the badness of the road 
and pavements obliged me to walk 
very slowly. 

Population.—The population of 
Constantinople has been as much 
over-rated as the dimensions, ‘Those 
who visit only the bazars must fall 
into a great error; for the appear- 
ance in them fully answers the ideas 
that are commouly entertamed of 
the population. In the upper parts 
of the town, and in the streets 
not leading immediately to the 
markets ot merchandize and provi- 
sions, there is no bustle, but, in 
many places, an air of desolation. 

‘¢ In southern climates, as the 
handicrattsmen work in open shops, 
a greater proportion of the inbabi- 
tants are visible, than with us. In 
Constantinople, the workshops are 
generally open to the streets. Con- 
sidering the stir in Palermo, the 
height of the buildings, and the 
huddling manner in which the 
major part of the inhabitants live 
there, end comparing them with the 
appear- 
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appeatance, generally, of Constan- 
tisiople,, the’ structure of the houses, 
arid the domestic economy of the 
Turks, I am almost inclined to 
think,.that the capital of Sicily con- 
tains ten times the number, to the 
square mile, that Constantinople 
does. If there be a million in Lon- 
don and its suburbs, there certainly 
js not half that number in the whole 
of the Ottoman metropolis, includ- 
ing Scutari, as well as Galata and 
Pera, with: all the other little de- 
pendencies connected with them, 
but known to the inhabitants by 
other names, 

“ Appearance of the City:~The 
superb distatit prospect of Constan- 
tinople only serves’ to’ render more 
acute the disappointment which 
arises from its interior wretched- 
ness: The streets are filthy, nar- 
row, and darkened by the over- 
hanging liouses. Few of the build- 
ings are constructed of stone’ or 
brick. The whole habitable town, 
indeed, may be described, as com- 
posed either of lath and plaster or 
of timber. The appearance of the 
houses is niean ; and many of them 
are much decayed. The state of 
the capital accords with the condi- 
tion and decline of the empire. 

“ Gonstanitiriople, seen from the 
harbour, greatly resembles Loridon, 
seeti from the Thanies. If it has 
no sitigle featuré comparable to St. 
Paul's: cathedral, the great moschs 
are splendid edifices ; and tlie effect 
of the whole view is greatly supe- 
riot to atiy that can be taken of 
London. 

 Seraghos:—The grand’ seraglio 
of the sultati presents a confused as- 
setiiblace of objects, houses, domes, 
trees, antl pavilions. Many of the 
donies ate sutthourited with gilded 
oYfiaments, arid the view is very 
elegarit; but there is no central 
grindeur forthe eye to rest on. The 
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spectacle, however, tends to fill the 
find with the fictitious images : of 
oriental pomp. 

‘« During my stay in Constantic 
nople, no foreign ambassador had 
occasion to be presented to the sul. 
tan; I had not, therefore, an Op. 
portunity of seeing the state apart. 
ments; and the ladies having come 
in from the summer-palace, per- 
Mission to see the other chambers 
of the inner court could not be pro- 
cored. But a gentleman, who once 
obiained access into the interior of 
the seraglio, has described the ha- 
ram to me as consisting of very or- 
dinary apartments. The floor of the 
principal room was covered with 
fuor English Brussels carpets, of 
different patterns ; and, in another, 
he saw a uomber of English en 
gravings. But nothing either ‘rich 
or strange’ seemed: to have struck 
his fancy : I have, therefore, con- 
cluded, that it was about as conso- 
nant to the town, as the tewnis to 
the empire. 

“« The pavilion in which the sul- 
tan receives the public visits of the 
captain pashaw, is not difficult of 
access: Jt is a neat little square 
editice, surrounded with a colonnade 
of unpolished: marble, and crowned 
with a dome. It stands on the out- 
side of the ancient embattled wal 
of the gardens, looking towards 
Pera. The ceiling, between the 
pillars: and the inner building, 1s 
divided: into quadratures, painted 
dark blue. Vhe divisioris are gilded, 
and the walls are encrusted with 
porcelain and marble. Here the sul- 
tan reposes on a throne of silver, 
lulled. by the murmor of the sea, 
the bum of the cities, and the 
sound of a fountain that plays at 
his feet.-Notwithstanding ail the 
glitter, and the costly sp!endour 
the throne, few travellers woa! 


réf iJion to the temples 
prefer this pavil . 
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if the gardens ef Stowe. Never- 
theless, it is a work of taste, for it 


j# consistent in all its parts, and’ 


the subordination of parts is well 
rved: but there is no’ object 
nted to the imagination. The 
guards admitted us, on asking them, 
as: we haepened to pass in a boat. 
“TJ yisited also, with a friend, 
a summer-palace on the banks of 
the Lycus, Where there is a similar, 
Bot less splendid pavilion, and a 
haram, to which, as we weré in- 
formed, the lat. Sultan Selim some- 
times carried his ladies. As the ha- 
ram is no longer used, the servants, 
who had charge of the building, 
readi.y adnvitted us into the apart- 
ments They are, no doubt, much 
ifierior to those of the grand serag- 
lio, but they may be considered as 
furnishing a criterion by which to 
judge of them. The mansion itself 
is lath and plaster, fantastically 
painted; and the rooms are arrang- 
éd along the sides of galleries. 
The interior has more the appear- 
ance of an extensive English inn, 
than of a palace. The apartment, 
or, asit perhaps should be called, 
the drawing-room of the principal 
suitana, is only twenty-one feet long, 
fifteen broad, and about ten in 
feight. The ornaments were in no 
Other respect remarkable, except in 
being clumsily carved, and gaudily 
gilded. I was diverted by the de- 
sign of a landscape in one of the 
other chambers. It represented a 
gulph opening to the ocean. ‘The 
surface of the sea was covered with 
Boats, and the land adorned with 
moschs and villages. In the fore- 
ground was a stately bridge, through 
which the waters of the ocean were 
seen flowing, and tumbling down 
iy foaming cascades. The baths of 
the ladies are small closets, about 
0 feet square, rudely paved: with 
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unpolished marble; atid, s0 far front: 
being elegant, they scarcely desetve 
to be called neat. 

** The grounds roond this palace 
have great ‘ capabilities ;’ but they 
aré in a slovenlyfrade state. In the 
little adornment that art’ has at- 
tempted on them, a flagrant bad 
taste is evident. The waters of one 
of the branches of the Lycus aré 
conducted into a straiglit catia’) 
where they form two'cascades, by 
reshing over a numiber of marble 
basons, in the shape of largé stiells, 
At each side of the upper of these 
two waterfalls, stands a little tem- 
ple, like a parrot’s cage, in one of 
which we saw a Turk, saying his 
prayers. Below the second cataract, 
opposite to the windows of the Pa- 
vilion, four large copper eels, twist 
ed together, seem to have started up 
in the middle of the stream for the 
express purpose of spouting water. - 
A Frenchman, I have been told, 
was the designer of the cascades and 
the eels. 

« 'Yhere are several summer pa- 
laces on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
Faken altogether, the residences of 
the sultan form a truly imperial 
establishment: but the art of the 
Jandscape-gardener is unknown at 
Constantinople; and the finest 
scenery in the world is neither va- 
lued nor admired. 

Buildings. —The chief moschs are’ 
the great ornaments of this capital ; 
but, though stately stractures, it iF 
impossible to look at them long’ 
without being disposed to think 
of old-fashioned cupboards, where 
punch-bowls, turned upside-down, 
are surrounded with inverted teas 
cups, pepper-boxes, and candlie= 
sticks. 

« Mr. Canning having procured 
a firman, to allow the British tras 
vellers te visit the moschs, wé as 

, sembled 
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sembled early in the morning, and, 
followed by a crowd of other curi- 
ous strangers, who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, proceeded 
to the celebrated St. Sophia. J had 
been there, privately, before; for, 
by paying five piastres to the door- 
keepers, strangers may be admitted 
into the galleries. ‘Though it 1s pre- 
tended that the view from them is 
greatly inferior to what is scen from 
the area below, it is still sufficient 
to satity all the common desires of 
curiosity, 

** The present exterior of this 
building has no architectural sym- 
metry, It consists of clumsy but- 
tresses, raised to preserve it from 
the effects of the earthquakes that 
have so often threatened it with to- 
tal ruin ; and they conceal the whole 
of its original form. 

*« The interior, however, is very 
grand. The dome being shallower 
than that of St. Paul's, bas the ap- 
pearance of heing larger. The sup- 
porters of the dome are so arranged, 
as to make the general effect resem- 
ble, in some degree, a vast pavilion ; 
but, as a work of scientific art, the 
St. Sophia must be considered as a 
very clumsy structure, The orna- 
ments of the capitals of the columns 
seem designed rather to imitate fea- 
thers than the acanthus, and the 
native beauty of the marbles is not 
enriched by any shew of taste or 
skill, In point of workmanship, it 
is immensely inferior to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Ten thousand men are 
said to have been employed in the 
construction of the St. Sophia, aod 
nearly six years were consumed in 
completing it. The most remark- 
able of its ornaments are eight co- 
lumns of red porphyry, which Au- 
relian placed, originally, in the 
Temple of the Sun, and eight others 
of green porphyry, a gift from the 


magistrates of Ephesus. It is two 
hundred and sixty-nine feet long, 
and two hundred and forty-three 
broad. 

‘* From the St. Sophia we went 
to the mosch of Sultan Achmet, 
which occupies one side of the an- 
cient hippodrome, In external ap- 
pearance it greatly excels the other; 
and the effect of the dim religious 
light of the stained (not paioted) 
windows, is very fine. We also 
visited three of the other great 
moschs ; but the uniformity which 
we found in them soon satiated our 
curiosity. There is little in these 
buildings that an artist would think 
it “urth his while to study ; and 
their uniformity was, to me, ex- 
ceedingly tiresome, At Sultan So- 
liman’s we halted. It is famous for 
having been the theatre of a terri- 
ble uproar, occasioned by the inso- 
lence and fo!ly of a Russian ambas- 
sador, and the drove that attended 
him. Presuming on their privilege 
and protection, without regarding 
the Turks, who happened, at the 
time, to be, praying, they went a- 
bout measuring and making a noise, 
which so provoked the disturbed 
worshippers, that they rose in a4 
fury, chased them from the mosch, 
kicking and thrashing the disturbers 
with an indignation which religious 
zeal and political animosity com- 
bined to heighten. ‘The sultan, on 
being informed of the affair, sent 
to the ambassador, and persuaded 
bim to pocket the affront with about 
fifieen hundred pouods sterling. 

“ Schools.—As in Christendom 
during the dark ages, avy, learmog 
that exists among the Turks, 's 
possessed by tbe priesthood. The 
schools attached to the moschs 
founded by the sultans, may be re- 
garded as institutions similar to the 
colleges which were rnera pare 
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nected with the Roman Catholic 
cathedrals. Several are supported 
by revenues arising from certain 
villages or territorial endowments ; 
but they chiefly depend on allow- 
ances from the public income of the 
state. 

‘In the time of the late Selim, 
the academies were liberally main- 
tained, and the progress of instruc- 
tion was rapid ; but since the revo- 
lution by which he was deposed, the 
necessities of the government have 
abridged the maintenance of the 
public instructors. In the time of 
Selim, a Switz mathematician, who 
had been recommended by a British 
minister, was paid at the rate of hve 
and twenty pounds per month, His 
salary was afterwards augmented to 
thirty-five; but the native teachers 
were never so munificently reward- 
ed. The occasional encouragement 
of foreign professors of knowledge, 
seems requisiie to the improvement 
of nations, 

“ Huspitals —There are two hos- 
pitals in Pera for the plague; and, 
in Constantinople, several for ordi- 
nary invalids. Except one for tbe 
insane, J believe that all the others 
are supported by the Christians. I 
visited the Turkish bedlam. The 
building, on the outside, is plain 
and simple ; but the court, around 
which the cells are constructed, is 
built of marble, aud the arcades te- 
semble those of the Royal Exchange 
of London. Never having seen the 
interior of a mad-house, I was great- 
ly shocked. Several of the patients, 
almost entirely naked, were fastencd 
by chains fixed to iton collars round 
their necks, and sat at the grating of 
their windows, like savage animals 
in cages. The rooms were cleanly 
enough; and I cou'd not avoid no- 
ticing, that all the patients had 
Carnt to ask for money, except one, 
Who appeared to be depraved be- 
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yond the power of description to 
delineate. In one of the cells, a 
young man, who was ina state of 
stupid melancholy, held out his 
hand instinctively. His face was 
pale, and his features assumed a 
slight cist of curiosity when we en- 
tered; but there was no speculation 
in his eyes. One of his friends, who 
had come to see him, was using a 
number of artifices to attract his at- 
tention ; but he continued, regard- 
lessly, to glare. In another cell, we 
met several ladies, with their slaves 
and children, diverting themselves 
at the expense of a merry madman. 
A young Turk, who was with them, 
collected paras for the entertain- 
ment, A more facetious lunatic, as 
we passed the door of his room, in- 
vited us toenter. His countenance 
was cheerful, and he professed to 
be contented. 

“ The physician of this hospital 
was an old, and, as far as beard 
served, a venerable personage. He 
told us, that there were four great 
classes of insanity, distinguished by 
their causes : | 

«* First, Madness, which came 
from fevers. 

«© Secondly, Melancholy, which 
came from the fires in the city, or 
other great misfortunes. 

“ Third, Phantasy, which came 
from wrong conceptions cf the ima- 
gination. 

‘¢ Fourth, Fits of Delirium, which 
were produced by the magical de- 
vices of enemies. 

« The first kind of insanity, he 
assured us, was rarely cured; but 
the second and third, often and ea- 
sily. The fourth, however, was in- 
curable, unless the enchanter could 
be discovered, and obliged to break 
up his spell. 

‘‘ The Plague.—When the great 
population of this town is consi- 
dered, the narrowness of the — 
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plague, and only.one of them :se- 


«* The symptom first perceived 


by the patient, is a painful sensa- 
tion, resembling the pricking of a 
laneet, or the sting of an insect. The 
sensation is so sharp, that, if it 
takes place in sJeep, it never -fails 
to awaken the person. Soon after, 
an obtuse pain is felt in the head, 
a fever ensues, and, in the course 
of four and twenty hours, tumours 
make their appearance in-the groin 
and armpits. Jf the disease is to 
prove fatal, the patient never again 
falls asleep, but the fever and tu- 
snours increase till he dies: other- 
wise, the head-ache and fever abate 
at the end of the four and twenty 
hours, and he enjoys repose. Death 
generally takes place before the 
suppuration of the tumours: when 
the suppuration has arrived at ma- 
‘turity, death is pot apprehended ; 
but.it is a mistake to suppose that 
the patient, after recovery, :is not.a- 
gain liable to the disease. 


** There are several kinds of the 
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the quantity of putrid matter con- 
stantly lying in them, and the co- 
vered bazars-excluding the fresa air, 
it is not surprizing, in a climate 
subject, occasionally, to extreme 
heats, that the inhabitants should 
often be visited. by pestilence. The 
pature of the plague, as-far as lam 
able to judge, is still very imper- 
fectly known.in Turkey. The terror 
which the very name inspires, isa 
sufficient proof that few have had 
ahe courage to-examine it attentive- 
ly. The infected are shunned with 
abhorrence, and the dread of the 
contagion seems to preclude the 
hope of its -being properly investi- 
gated. The substance of the inform- 
ation that I collected from a person 
who had endured the disease, and 
attended the infected for some time, 
in -ope of the hospitals, is as fol- 
lows : ) 


cures the patient from subse 
attacks, Perhaps it would Yo tes 
correct, to consider this kind as the 


full developement of the distemper. 


it is called -the king of the pest, 


from being attended with a remark- 


able eruption on the spot where the 


patient first felt the. infeetion : this 


name is derived -fronm the eruption, 
to which, indeed, it js particularly 
applied. The king makes its ap. 
pearance at the same time as the 
tumours, and grows to maturity 
with them. After suppuration, it 
protrudes a quantity of corrupted 
flesh, which is cut off, and which 
the ‘Greeks preserve, dividing it 
among their friends, who believe 
that the wearing of it will secure 
them from infection. There is no 
instance of any one dying with the 
king of the pest, or of being a se- 
cond -time infected. If ever the 
disease is to be prevented by ino- 
culation, perhaps it is from the 
matter of this eruption. 

** The great preventive of ‘the 
contagion, is the interruption of 
intercourse ; but there is a species 
of vinegar, which, when drawn up 
into the nostrils, is supposed to 
afford no small degree of security. 
It is called the vinegar of the four 
thieves, having been invented by 
four wretches of Marseilles, who, 
during the great plague there, 
entered and plundered the infected 
houses with impunity. This faet 
seems to be universally admitted, 
that strong odours are of great 
utility in the prevention of the 
disease ; the obvious inference from 
which is, that’ proper fumigations 
would seduce its violence. — Frutts 
and humid substances,.do not retain 
or communicate the infection ; but 
ali dry substances, and living aa 
mals, convey it; and the latter are 
liable, themselves, to the diseae. 


the symptoms and progress of = 
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are similar to those which take place 
on the buman subject. In the 
course of the malady, the patient 
must carefully abstain from gross 
food of every kind, and also from 
crude fruits, living sparingly, on 
the most meagre diet. 

“« Barracks. — Lhe barracks of the 
jenizaries, and of the sailors, are 
large and handsome buildings, equal, 
both in appearance.and neatness, to 
any.in England. The arsenals are 
also worth seeing, although they 
donot furnish any thing fora de- 
geriptive pen. The dry dock was 
gonstructed, in the reign of the late 
Selim, bya Swedish engineer, who 
was, at the time, liberally -encon- 
raged; but. has since becn neglected. 
Inthe dock-yard I saw a number of 
Russian prisoners employed on the 
public works. Would it not be 
more truly humane, for the nations 
of christendom, instead .of cooping 
up ptisoners of war in,castles and 
guatdsbips, to ‘turn their strength 
to some account ; preserving in this 


& just respect for the differences of 


rank and station. J did not hear 
that the Turks exacted from their 
prisoners any extraordinary labour ; 
but, on the contrary, I was told, 
that, having divided them into 
bands, the divisions alternately re- 
lieved each other. 

“ The British Palace-—Among 
the public buildings of this capital, 
the residence of the British minister 
one of the most conspicuous. It 
slands jn a large inclosare, that 
might be converted into something 
like a\pleasure ground; and, both 
Inthe.external and internal archi- 
ielare, resembles an English ma- 
Aetial.mansion. The chief expense 
of this edifice was defrayed by the 
woman government, in comme- 
Moration of the delivery of Egypt. 
It may, therefore, as.such, be can- 
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sidered as.a monumentofa splendid 
and magnanimous ‘transaction. . 

“ Among the many aggressions 
of the French, the seizure of Egypt 
is considered not the Jeast. But, 
here, it is generally allowed, that 
they actually had permission for the 
invasion. Complaints thad ‘been 
matle, by the directory, .of insults 
and hardships which the Freneh 
merchants had suffered from the 
governors of Egypt; and -the go- 
vernment here excused itself, by 
alleging the rebellious state of the 
province. It was not till after the 
battle of the Nile, that the Turks 
considered the invasion of Egypt as 
an aggression, or thought of war. 

“ Bezars.—The bazars are of 
greatlength,commonly about twenty 
feet in width, lighted from the 
roof, with recesses on each side, in 
which the merchandize 1s displayed. 
Each recess is a shop, and the 
handsomest are surmounted with 
little domes. The shopkeepers sit 
cross legged, on platforms, in front 
of their goods. The platforms 
serve also for counters. In many 
of the bazars the shops have small 
ware-rooms behind. ‘The Greek 
and Armenian merchants retire to 
their private houses before sunset ; 
the Lurks generally earlier; and 
the gates are closed before dark. 

** Lhe bazars, for the most-part, 
are the property of companies, who 
let out the shops tothe merchants. 
Several belong to the government, 
and are farmed by individuals and 
companies. 

“The roofs of two or three of 
the bazars are supported by -piblats, 
the relics of the ancient forum and 
porticos. In looking along these 
colonnades, I was reminded of the 
appearance of the long vistas of 
pillars which Wood and Dawkins 
have given in their views of Pal- 
myta; 


















































































myra; and which are, probably, 
the ruins of her bazars, and not the 


remains of temples and_ palaces. 


The capital of Zenobia owed its 
magnificence to commerce. Situated 
at a convenient distance, between 
the gulf of Persia and the Mediter- 
ranean, it was the grand resort of 
the caravans which conveyed the 
oriental luxuries to the Roman 
nations, 

“In the midst of the deserts, 
and under a scorching sun, the 
inhabitants of Palmyra must have 
had recourse to artificial shades. 
Through all these southern and 
eastern countries, the practice of 
atranging the shops under sheds, 
and in bazars. is so universal, that 
it cannot be doubted to have pre- 
vailed in Palmyra. 

‘* Strangers, from the appearance 
in the bazars, are apt to be as much 
deceived with respect to the riches 
of this capital, as with the popula- 
tion. A vast quantity of opened 
merchandize is at once presented 
to the eye; for a bazar is a great 
ware-room, in which the stocks of 
many appear as the property of one. 
People accustomed to the detached 
shops of London, large and opulent 
as they are, cannot pass, for the 
first time, through the bazars of 
Coustantinople, without an emotion 
of surprize; but, when, in subse- 
quent visits, the shops are con- 
sidered individually, and the pro- 
bable value of their contents is 
estimated, with the number of per- 
sons apparently interested in them, 
the stock will be found, com- 
paratively, very small. 

** The bazar of the jewellers ts 
oneof theplaces where the erroneous 
impression of Ottoman wealth ts 
nost likely to be deepest made. On 
applying for a trinket, the stranger 
is immediately beset by a erowd, 
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exhibiting their glittering ¢ ‘ 
ttons in so many various forms, that 
the vistons of Aladdin seem realiz- 
ing before him. Golden coffee cups, 
encrusted with diamonds and rubies, 
a whole spring of flowers made of 
the same gorgeous gems, and stars 
sufficient to furnish out another he- 
misphere, are displayed in rapid sue- 
cession. If none of the patterns 
please, the Brazils and Golconda 
seem to shower their unset jewels 
for selection. But, though all this is 
much superior to the exhibition of 
any one shop in London, yet, when 
it is considered, that a single coffee 
cup, a star, and a flower, with two 
or three loose diamonds, constitute 
the whole stock of the most respec- 
table lapidary, the delusion vanishes, 
and the stranger is more apt to 
wonder how so many people can 
live by the trade, than to admire 
the multitude of the riches, Con- 
stantipople bas nothing comparable 
to the shops of the silversmiths in 
London. 

«© The bazar appropriated for the 
sale of military accoutrements is 
said to be the richest in the city; 
and I was told, that the merchants 
belonging to it have certain special 
corporate privileges. When any of 
them die, the fortune of the deceased 
is given out at interest among the 
members of the society, until bis 
children are capable of judging for 
themselves ; and the society, as 4 
body, is responsible for the capital, 
and payment of the interest. 

‘ Antiquities.—\n so great acuy 
as Constantinople, and which has 
suffered less trom its conquerors 
than is generally thought, there cav'- 
not but be many curious remains, 
that travellers neither hear of oy 
have opportunities of seeing. wie- 
out attempting to make discoveries, 
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{ng to procure access to the most re- 
markable of those that are best 
known. 

« Of the hippodrome, only three 
of the ornaments that decorated the 
middle of the area remain. The 
most eminent is the obelisk of gra- 
nite, which still rests ou four blocks 
of bronze, on a pedestal of white 
marble, adorned with bas-rehefs. 
The hieroglyphics on the obclisk, 
who shall explain? The bas re- 
liefs seem to represent, of rather, as 
it might be expressed, to reflect the 
appearance of the theatre when 
filled with spectators. On the base- 
ment of the pediment, there is the 
representation of a spectacle of the 
circus. 

« Near the obelisk stands the 
column of the brazen seipents, 
which anciently supported the gold- 
en tripod consecrated to the Oracle 
of Delphos after the defeat of 
Xerxes, When Mahomet the Se- 
cond made his triumphal entry into 
Constantinople, it is said that, as 
he passed along under this well-au- 
thenticated fragment of atitiquity, 
he shattered, with his battle-axe, 
the jaw of one of the serpents. All 
their heads have since beea broken 
off. 

“ About as far from the serpents 
a they are distant from the Egvp- 
tian obelisk, stands another obelisk, 
which was formerly covered with 
bas-relicts in bronze. The apex over- 
hangs the base; and it is evidently 
doomed to fall soon. In height and 
appearance it resembles the obelisk, 
hear the Circus, in St. George's 
Fields, London. 

“The Burnt Column stands on 
the spot where, during the siege of 
Byzantium, stood the tent of Con- 
“adtine, the founder of the present 
aty. The Forum, which ancieatly 
sitrounded it, is described to have 
been elliptical, the porticos orna- 
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mented with images, and the gates 
built in the form of triumphal 
arches: but not a vestige of this 
forum remains, The pillar, in a mu- 
tilated state, still serves’ as a kind 
of central object to several streets. 
The base is coricealed by mean 
buildings. It was originally sur- 
mounted with a statue of the em- 
peror Justinian, and covered with 
bronze, which the Tarks melted 
down for cannon, by kindling a 
fire round the shaft. Hence the 
origin of the present name. 

“«T have seen two of the great 
cisterns constructed for supplying 
the city antiently with water. The 
one, which the Turks call by a 
name descriptive of a thousand and 
one pillars, is dry, and occupied by 
silk-twisters. It is a vast subterra- 
nean building. The roof is sustained 
by a triple tier of pillars, as I was 
told: but only the third, and part 
of the second tiers, are above the 
earth. The other cistern is more 
magnificent, but not so easy of ac- 
cess, as it is under the house and 
gaidens of a Pashaw. Although the 
vaulting, in several places, has fallen 
in, it still serves to collect the water 
from the aqueduct. Many of the 
pillars that support the roof have 
evidently been hewn for other pur- 
poses than to be sunk in water. They 
may be the relics of the ancient 
temples of Byzantium, 

‘The aqueduct, which brings the 
main supply of water to Constanti- 
nople, is a solid and stately fabric, 
It passes through the city like a 
great artery, from which the pipes 
of the public fountains proceed in 
rainifications like veins. It was ori- 
gitally planned by Adrian, for the 
use of Byzantium, and bore his 
name till repaired by Valens. Jus- 
tinian took away part of the lead 
for other buildings; and, in the 
reign of Heraclius, it suffered still 
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greater injuries. Soliman the Mag- 
nificent rebuilt it almost entirely ; 
and, since his time, it has not been 
neglected. 

“ The ancients, from their pre- 
ference to aqueducts over pipes, 
are thought, by some, to have been 
ignorant that water rises as high as 
its source. But this is an opinion 
entertained without reflection: for, 
although they employed open aque- 
ducts to convey water into their 
cities, yet, in the distribution, they, 
undoubtedly, made use of pipes. We 
are told, that the air, in the amphi- 
theatre of Titus, was frequently 
refreshed by the playing of foun- 
tains; and that the baths of Nero 
were supplied by pipes of silver. It 
is ridiculous to imagine, that either 
pipes, or playing fountains, could 
have been in use, without the na- 
tural fact of the tendency of water 
being discovered and known. It 
was the difficulty of bringing an 
adequate supply, in any other way 
than by aqueducts, that gave rise to 
the practice of the antients. What 
kind of pipe would serve to furnish 
Constantinople with water ? 

*«The fortifications of Constanti- 
nople are in ruins. The walls may 
be described as ragged ; for, in se- 
veral places, towards the sea, large 
holes are worn or washed im them. 
The walls, against which the attack 
of Mahomet the Second was di- 
rected, still shew traces of Baby- 
Jonish grandeur. They consist of a 
ditch, and three successive plat- 
forms. The inner wall is a lofty 
curtain, with tall towers at regular 
distances. In walking along the 
outside, when making the circuit of 
the city, its appearance suggested to 
me some idea of the wall of Chtna, as 
it is described running over moun- 
tains and across valleys. As efforts 
of labour, or of skill, the works 
round Constantinopie are but Lili- 


putian undertakings compared to 
those ot Malta; but, in point of 
picturesque effect, few will hesitate 
to prefer them. The fortifications 
of Constantinople, towards the land, 
may, without much stretch of fancy, 
be compared to an army of old gi- 
ants drawn up in order of battle ; 
terrible in their aspect, but inefii- 
cient and frail. 

_ ** T went to the gate of the 
castle of the seven towers; but, 
not having an order, could not 
obtain a permission to enter. This 
grim and tremendous prison pre- 
sented a very harmless appearance. 
The portal was surrounded with a 
flock of impudent boys belonging 
to a school which is kept witbin the 
walls. Except when they find their 
tasks wearisome, no other captives 
at present languish there. 

*€ Arts and Manuf: ctures.—I have 
not been able to learn that the 
Turks have any arts or manutactures 
which may be considered as pecu- 
liarly their own; but, as every se- 
parate civilized community general- 
ly excel in the manipulatian of some 
one particular thing at least, the 
Turks have, no doubt, also, their 
masterpiece. In the making of to- 
bacco-pipes they certainly as much 
exce} us, as they exceed us in the 
use of them; but this is an excel- 
lence rather granted than the result 
of superior skill. The boring of a 
straight stick never can be const- 
dered as a difficult process; far less 
as one that our mechanics would 
conceive it necessary to study. Many 
of their pipes are costly ; and, as 
far as such simple instruments can 
be made elegant, are entitled to that 
epithet. The bowl, formed with 
much neatness; the mouth-ptece, 
of amber, sometimes ornamented 
with jewels; and the shaft, ad 
ing from two to ten peut ~ 
make up a utensil of some en 
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of beauty, aud of which a correct 
enough notion may be formed by 
this description. . 

« The finest bowls of the pipes 
aremade of a natural kind of earth 
dug up near Konie, the ancient 
Ieonium in Natolia. It is found in 
4 fissure, six feet wide, and is of a 
grey calcareous appearance. Itsweats 
if thrown into the fire; produces a 
fetid vapour; grows hard, and 
becomes perfectly white. The fresh 
earth dissolves in no acid. When 
burnt, it can be acted upon only 
by nitrous acid; but not unil the 
solution has been continued a con- 
siderable time in heat, aod then it 
loses nearly a third part of its 
weight. When water is poured on 
the pure solution, it becomes a lit- 
tle muddy ; and, when it is suffered 
to evaporate entirely, a bitter salt, 
easy of solution, is obtained. ‘The 
undissolved earth, fused in a strong 
fire, is converted into a brown slag. 
The fresh earth remains in water 
unchanged ; and, when it has been 
mixed with it, by shaking and stir- 
ring, falls again to the bottom, loses 
its cohesion, and cannot be again 
used. The earth, after being burnt, 
imbibes a large quantity of water, 
throws out abundance of air bubbles, 
and becomes soft. 

“ The Turks perform their handi- 
craft operations sitting. ‘Their ma- 
chinery is very rade; but they 
make up, in knack and dexterity, 
for the want of more ingenious aids. 
At their turning-lathes, they em- 
ploy their taes to guide the chisél ; 
aud, in these pedipulations, shew to 
Europeans a diverting degree of ad- 
dress. 

“The tints of the colours pro- 
duced by the dyers of Constantino- 
ple, have long been justly admired, 
and hever yet excelled, by ours, 
Wheiher this superiority arises from 
aay secret in the preparation of the 
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colours, or only from possessing 
richer materials, I am not sufticiente 
ly instructed to determine. ‘They 
have, however, one colour, which 
is not yet Known, at least not 
made, by any of our dyers. It re- 
sembles, in brightness and beauty, 
the scarlet extracted from the co- 
chineal. It differs from the well- 
known Turkey red, in having a 
tendency rather towards yellow than 
to crimsou, and it is much more 
brilliant. In producing this dye, the 
juice of lemons and citrons is, in 
some way, employed, in order, I 
imagine, to lower the common tinge 
of the madder. In what stage of the 
process the vegetable acid is used, ] 
did not learn ; possibly, before mix- 
ing the blood with the root, the 
root may be steeped in it. To shew 
that, in producing the common Tur- 
key red, no such ingredient is em- 
ployed, I have given, in the Appen- 
dix, all the published information 
relative to that dye. 

“ The Turkish dyers extract a 
beautiful orange tincture from a 
root, resembling ginger in its ap- 
peatance; the root, I believe, of the 
siffower. They obtain also a brown, 
from the wood of the walnut-tree, 
by a very simple process, ‘The chips 
are stecped three days in water, 
which is then changed. ‘The steep- 
ing is repeated three times ; and the 
chips and third water are boiled 
with the silk or cotton. In pro- 
portion to the hue required, the 
boiling is shortened er prolonged. 
By a similar process, a golden yel- 
low is extracted from the skin of 
the pomegranate; and the peel of 
the onion also furnishes a beauti- 
ful but deeper degree of the same 
colour. 

« We may surpass the Armenian 
chintz-printers in the patterns, but 
they are fully our masters in other 
respects. ‘There is a softness in the 
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effect of their blocks, and I think 
more likely to be admired in com- 
petition, than the clear and exact 
lines with which our designs are 
finished. They wash their printed 
calicoes in sea waters, in order to 
cleanse them from a gum which is 
used in the preparation of the co- 
lours, and which, they say, fresh 
water would not so effectually re- 
move. They have a method of 
painting musiins, by tracing them 
with the pencil over drawings, 
which produces an eftect greatly su- 
perior to that of printing. It is 
chiefly handkerchiets that they or- 
nament in this way ; and they ren- 
der them of great value. I have 
seen squares of muslin not worth 
ten shillings, raised in value, by the 
Jabour of the painters, to upwards 
of a hundred. I believe we do not 
practise this art. ‘he Armenians ob- 
tain their best patterns and blocks 
from France, or trom French art- 
ists, 

“A manufactory of muslins has 
been established in Constantinople. 
‘Lhe yarns, of late used, are chiefly, 
the British cotton yarns. There is 
nothing to admire in the produc- 
tions; but the fact of the estab- 
lishment is worth noticing. In their 
silk and cotton statts, striped and 
clouded, the Ottoman subjects, 
I think, shew a great deal of taste, 
and the excellence of their colours 
is seen in full eftect. 

“The looms of Scutari preduce 
several very tich and elaborate kinds 
of velvet for sophas and furniture ; 
but, both io this article, and in bro- 
cades, the Turks are, undoubtedly, 
inferior to the French and Italians ; 
less, however, in the beauty of the 
workmanship, than io the variety 
andcharacterot the patterns. Though 
the Turks have declined from their 
military consequence, their progress 
in the arts of civil life has continued. 


Throughout the world, generally 
the private condition of mankind 
has mended since the conquest of 
Comstantinople.. It is certain, that 
the different countries of Europe are 
becoming more and more independ. 
ent gf the manufactures and pro- 
ductions of one another. 

** Coffee- Houses. —When Henry 
Blount, one of our earliest publish- 
ing travellers, visited Constantino. 
ple in the year 1634, the coffee- 
houses, he observes, abounded 
more than alehouses and ivns in 
England. At that time coffee was 
unknown in the west of Europe. 
* It is thought,’ says he, ‘ to be the 
old black broth, used so much by 
the Lacedemonians, and dryeth ill 
humours in the stomacke, comfort. 
eth the brain, never causeth drunk. 
ennessse, or any other surteit, and is 
a harmiess entertainment of good 
fellowship.’ But, as a Scotchman, 
] am more inclined to believe that 
the Lacedemonian black broth was 
made of singed sheep-heads; be- 
cause, even at this day, the Grecks 
are in the practice of singing thei 
sheep-heads and feet; a custom 
which does equal credit to their taste 
and @conomy ! 

“The descriptions and estimates 
of the Turkish character by Blount 
appear to me correct and just. He 
mixed with the people, and acquired 
a familiar insight into their man- 
ners, which he has described with 
much felicitous brevity. Whatever 
he mentions as having observed 
himself, is still applicable to the 
nation. The cottee-houses have un- 
dergone little alteration since 1034; 
and his description of the way m 
which the Turks pass their time 18 
them is still a faithful picture. 
‘There, upon scaffolds, halt a yar 
high, and covered with mats, the) 
sit cross-legged, many times two of 


three hundred together, talhing. 
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likely with some poore musicke 
passing up and down, : 

«“ Women.—The state of the wo- 
men in Turkey is one of the greatest 
curiosities which the empire affords. 
Accustomed to hear and to read 
of their secluded apartments, and 
the danger and cithculty of ob- 
taining access to them, I was rather 
surprized to find, in fact, much 
less difference in their condition 
from that of our own females, than 
I thought recoucileable to the doc- 
trines of Mahomet. 

“ It mast always te held in mind, 
that the Turks are a singularly 
grave people; that they have no pub- 
lic amusements which the women 
frequent; and that even their meals 
are regarded, in some sort, with re- 
ligious solemnity. ‘This sedate de- 
corum is not favourable to the li- 
berty of the lighter sex; and the 
institutes of the religion, by pre- 
scribing limits to those with whom 
the women may unveil their faces, 
imposes a restraint apparently as 
strong as that which seems to be the 
result of the natural taciturnity of 
themen. Still, however, consider- 
ing the state of society in the coun- 
try, the women cannot be regarded 
as stinted in their freedom; and 
the uniformity with which they dress, 
when they go abroad, furnishes the 
licentious with abundant opportuni- 
lies of indulgence. No restriction 
is laid on their intercourse with each 
other; and | question if Scandal be 
less eloquently worshipped in the 
harams of Covstantinople, than in 
the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of 
Paris and London. The Turkish 
ladies freely frequent the shops, and 
chat with the mercers, undervaluing 
the gaudy commodities on which 
their hearts and eyes are set, with 
4) Many contemptuous tosses and 
scents as the best bargain-makers 
0 Christendom, 
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‘© Nor are they without their due 
share of individual consequence and 
dignity, notwithstanding the poly- 
gamy which the husbands are al- 
lowed, The second person in the 
state, corresponding in rank to the 
Christian queens, is the Sultana 
mother. Her public othcers are 
grandees of the fist class ; and her 
annual revenue is f JI eighty thou. 
sand pounds sterling, Next to her, 
in degree, are the sisters of the Sul- 
tan; deriving this eminence from 
the double consideration of being 
daughters and sisters of sovereigns. 
Next to them are the daughters of 
the Sultan, &c. The wives of the 
Grand Siguor ore not dignified with 
the tile of Sultana; nor, whatever 
inay be their personal influence, are 
they considered of the same politi- 
cal consequence, vnless they happen 
to be immediately of the imperial 
blood. The etiquette of the seraglio 
furnishes the rule for estimating 
the condition of the sex among the 
Turks. 

« Turks may marry the sisters of 
their wives, but not more than one 
atatime. Younger brothers may 
marry the widows of their elder, but 
the elder are not permitted to marry 
those of the younger. Elder bro- 
thers enjoy a superior rank, ap- 
proximating to thet of fathers. They 
are permitted to see the faces of the 
wives of the younger. 

‘Divorces in Turkey may take 
place, at any time, by mutual con- 
sent; but, whenever the husband 
repudiates the wife, he is obliged to 
bestow on her a provision propor- 
tioned to his circumstances, Di- 
vorces are recorded in the same 
Chancery in which marriages are 
registered. Adultery is a.capital of- 
fence. 

“ The women are not permitted 
to frequent the public moschs, But 
there ure priestesses, who go from 
house 
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house to house on the purposes of re- 
ligion, and who serve, in all respects, 
the duties of male ecclesiastics: an 
arrangement more delicate than that 
of the Roman and Greek churches. 

‘‘ The separation of the women 
from the men in the temples is an 
ancient Asiatic custom. Mahomet 
only exalted the principle into a re- 
ligious obligatyon. The ordinance is 
founded ou a correct apprehension 
of human nature. There can be no 
doubt that the decorum of Christian 
congregations would be improved if 
the sexes were separated in the 
churches, ~ 

“« The custom of allotting to the 
women a separate part of the house, 
though now peculiar only to the pro- 
fessors of the principles of Mahomet, 
was general over all Europe, tll the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and the ancient domestic arrange- 
ment of the Greeks differed in no- 
thing from that of their present 
masters. 

** Police. —One of the earliest ob- 
servations that I was led to make 
on the state of Turkey induced me 
to think, that the great defect, in 
the Ottoman system of rule, arose 
from the excess of liberty which it 
allowed to individuals. Subsequent 
information and experience have 
convinced me of the correctness of 
this notion. The laws of the state 
admit of too free a delegation of the 
sovereign power; and the precepts 
of the religion of too great a scope 
to the passions and propensities of 
individuals. By the one, opportuni- 
ties are afforded for tampering with 
the administration of public justice ; 
and, by the other, crimes come ‘to 
be regarded rather as the effects of 
in-born frailty than of moral repre- 
bation. Hence there is both a Jaxi- 
ty in the administration of public 
justice, and a disposition to extenu- 
ate offences. It might be said, that 
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the former was an effect of the lat. 
ter, were the Mahomedan law not 
as Express, with respect to crimes 
and punishments, as it is on the 
doctrine of predestination. The in. 
sufficient state of the police of Tur. 
key I regard as the effect of the mi- 
litary nature of the institutions of 
the empire. These institutions ave 
greatly fallen from their original vi 
gour; and the police has, in the 
same degree, become impaired. 

‘* As states improve In their do. 
mestic economy, the generality of 
mankind are apt to im ging, from 
the number of criminals brought to 
punishment, that society grows 
worse. But the multitude of de- 
tected criminals is rather the proof 
of an improved police than of an 
increased moral depravity. In Eng. 
land we hear of more various de. 
scriptions of delinquents than in any 
other country; but what man, in 
his senses, will say, that crimes, in 
more barbarous communities, are 
less numerous ? Are the offences of 
Constantinople less numerous than 
those of London, although fewer be 
heard of, and still fewer pumshed? 
The police of this metropolis may 
be described as formed rather for 
the purpose of restraining mobs, and 
quelling riots, than for bringing cul- 
prits to justice. It is a military 
police, calculated to restrain offences 
against the government rather than 
against the individual members of 
society. 

“ Society. —Of the general state 
of society, in so great a capital as 
Constantinople, it would be exces- 
sive presumption, in any traveller, 
from his own observations, to pre- 
tend to give an account; and a Bri- 
tish traveller, Jess than any other, 
can feel himself justified, by what 
he derives from the knowledge of 
his countrymen settled here, to 
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t. Itis matter of old and noto- 
rious fact, that the British, if they 
find companions of their own na- 
tion, will, in no country whatever, 
seek the,society of the natives. The 
character of the present war has 
strengthened this peculiarity, The 
French, and the different subaltern 
subjects of their emperor, dare not, 
without incurring vexatious suspi- 
cions, mix with the British; and 
the British are little disposed to con- 
descend to mix with them. The 
whole varieties of the Frank socie- 
ty, with the exception oF the half a 
dozen gentlemen who compose our 
embassy and Levant factory, may 
be considered as under the snub and 
controul of the French miaister. The 
British traveller, therefore, with re- 
spect to the Franks, finds himself 
an excluded being. 

“The habits and modes of the 
Turks are so much at variance with 
ours, that we visit them with the 
same kind of sentiments that we go 
to an exhibition. As for the Greeks, 
it is not pessible for any man bred 
in Christendom, far less one bred 
in Britain, to endure long their in- 
terested obsequiousness, their invi- 
dious strictures on each other, and 
their still more intolerable assump- 
tion of superiority over all the rest 
of mankind, under the most flagrant 
ignorance and credulity. 

“ But, undoubtedly, the society 
of this metropolis is more vicious 
than that of any in Christendom. 
Before the conquest, the inhabitants 
af Constantinople consisted of the 
collected rubbish of a fulling em- 
pire, destitate of public principle, 
aod in the licentious praetice of all 
the frauds and vices which disgrace 
capital cities. The political infe- 
nority, to which they were reduced 

y their conquerors, was not calcu- 
lated to purify their manners, but, 
en the contrary, to instigate them 
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to attain additional dexterity in their 
crimes. Among the descendants of 
the ancient inhabitants we" may, 
therefore, expect to find an heredi- 
tary laxity of private morality, and 
public feeling in a state of reproba- 
tion. And that such is the fact, 
who, that has ever visited Constane 
tinople, can deny ? Foreigners, early 
settled in the country, cease to 
wonder at what is so common; but 
strangers are filled with amazement 
and disgust. There is not a Greek, 
not even one of those employed in 
the affairs of the state, that does pot 
daily utter sentiments, which, even 
in England, where opinion is so 
freely tolerated, would be punished 
as the most dangerous sedition. Uns 
dera despotic government this ape 
pears almost incredible; but there 
is another fact still more extraordi- 
nary, and which I assert with the 
inost perfect assurance. ‘The great 
officers and confidential persons of 
the state are in the practice of com- 
muninating to merchants those se- 
cret movements of policy, which, 
when publicly divulged, affect the 
price of commodities, expressly in 
order to obtain a share in the profit 
of the speculations undertaken in 
consequence. Al] the promotions 
to public trusts, except those which 
originate immediately in the per- 
sonal predilections of the sovereign, 
are obtained by the most corrupt 
means. So grossly and generally is 
this the case, that, perhaps, with 
the single exception of those pro- 
vinces under the Albanian Ali Pa- 
shaw, there is no governorship in 
Turkey, of which the appointment 
may not be procured by money. 
The secret history of the Christian 
principalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, is a satire, from the publica- 
tion of which human nature has 
been spared. 


The Sultan—Sultan Mahmoud is 
univer- 
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universally allowed to possess an 
inflexible mind ; and, though only 
about thirty years of age, to display 
as much practical talent and know- 
ledge of mankind as his counse)lors. 
His complexion is pale, his eye 
thoughtful and penetrating, and his 
physiognomy indicates a reserved 
nature; but there is a melancholy 
cast, in the general expression of 
his countenance, that is interesting, 
ond rather, I think, conciliating. 

‘* Since his accession, his atten- 
tion has been directed to, as he 
conceives, the means of recovering 
the former authority and power of 
the Sultans. But the world is chang- 
ed. Instead of seeking the restora- 
tion of that awful obedience, with 
which the firmans of his ancestors 
were executed like divine tiats, his 
efforts might be more fruitfully em- 
ployed on some new plan of rule 
better adapted to the state of opinion 
among his subjects. To cure the 
corruptions of the government is 
impossible ; and the last of the Or- 
tomans, by his individual attempts, 
‘is, perhaps, only accelerating his 
own doom. 

«* The original political system of 
the Turks was purely military. By 
the conquest of Constantinople, they 
were induced to accept into it some 
of the practices and. rules of the 
rotten government which they had 
overthrown ; and being not only 
heterogeneous, but radically perni- 
cious, they have tended, more than 
the operation of time, to impair the 
simplicity and viguur of the ©tto- 
man institutions, The Turks not 
only agreed to preserve and protect 
the Greek church, but endowed the 
patriarahs with a juridical authority, 
which they did not possess under 
the emperors. The Greek church, 
as it affects men in their business 
and bosoms, is a cancer in the con- 


stitution of Turkey. The medium 
by which the government derives 
its knowledge of foreign politics, 
and of the disposition of seven 
eighths at least of its European 
subjects, is formed by members of 
that bigoted, superstitious, and fray. 
dulent community. 

* ‘The Turks can no longer be re- 
garded ‘as a military nation; nor, 
by the nature of things, can the 
spirit which animated their ances. 
tors, be recalled. The system which 
the Sultan has adopted may be re- 
garded not only as founded in an er- 
roneous conception of the moral 
and political state of his own em. 
pire, but also of that of the world, 
To aim at the introduction of disci- 
pline among his troops cannot but be 
esteemed Jaudable ; but, attenpting 
to accomplish this by the espionnage 
of tamiliars, and the rapid and mys- 
terious execution of orders for exile 
or death, deserves another name. 

‘© Mahmoud is constitutionally 
religious. He is said to have an 
unsuspecting faith in the eternal 
and triumphant destiny which Ma- 
homet promised to his successors. In 
the traditions and tales which be 
has heard, as the histories of his 
nation, it is not likely that he was 
informed, that his ancestors were 
neither descendants nor successors 
of the prophet; although this po- 
tion seems to have acquired unim- 
pairable credit in the minds of the 
Turks. 

« About the end of the thirteenth 
century, Othman, a pastoral chiet- 
tain, with a camp of four handred 
families, inhabited the banks of the 
Sangar, near Surgut. Situated so 
near the skirts of the Greek empire, 
then in helpless decreptitude, he 
saw ber weakness, and his religion 
sanctified an attack. On the twen- 
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hundred and ninety-nine, he in- 
yaded the territory of Nicomedia. 
From that epoch may be dated the 
commencement of his reign, which 
jasted twenty-seven years. Every 
day added something to his fame or 
his power, and his career was closed 
with ‘the conquest of Brusa, by his 
son Orchan. 

«“ QOrchan instituted the office ef 
grand vizier, decorated Brusa with 
magnificent edifices, and formed a 
regular body of infantry. He con- 
quered Nice, and the whole of the 
ancient kingdom of Bithynia, as far 
as the shores of the Hellespont. The 
emperor of Constantinople was in- 
duced to give him his daughter in 
marriage ; but notwithstanding that 
Orchan engaged, in asking her for 
his haram, to fulfil the duties of a 
subject and a son, he shortly after 
passed the Hellespont, and took pos- 
session of the European fortresses. 

“ Amurah I. succeeded him ; and 
subduing Thrace, made Adrianople 
his capital. In his time the famous 
corps of the janizaries was insti- 
tuted. He was assassinated while 
- walking over a field of battle, by a 
Sclavonian soldier, who started up 
from among the wounded and the 
dead, and stabbed him in the belly, 

“ His son, the renowned Bajazet, 
surnamed, by the rapidity and terror 
of bis career, the Thunderbolt, was 
the first of the Ottoman line, or the 
race of Othman, who received the 
title of sultan. 

“It is needless to trace the ge- 
bealogy further down. From him 
Mahmoud is descended. It is re- 
Markable, that, notwithstanding the 
boundless polygamy allowed to the 
sultans, Mahmoud is the last of his 
family ; and on the throne, at a 
lime when the conceftring opinion 
of the world is, that the Turks must 


peedily abandon their European 
empire, 
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““ Among various anecdotes that 
I have heard of Mahmoud, the fol- 
lowing, as tending to illustrate his 
character, and the condition of the 
state, are the most worthy of being 
repeated, When about to mount his 
horse, in order to. be inaugurated, 
the chief of the janizaries, according 
to the duty of his office, advanced 
to hold the stirrup. ‘ Let it alone,’ 
said the sultan, ‘ I ought rather to 
hold yours.’ 

** Hearing lately that there was 
a seditious murmuring among the 
janizaries, he went secretly at night 
to the quarters of the officers, and 
calling them before him, said, that 
he was informed of their mutinous 
spirit, and to take care that he heard 
no more of it. For the time this de- 
cisive conduct produced the desired 
effect. 

« \When the fleet returned last 
winter, from the Biack Sea, it came 
in unexpectedly. The sultan, fear- 
ing that there had been a battle, 
went at midnight in his barge to 
satisfy himself. 

«¢ There is another anecdote told 
of him of a different complexion. An 
itinerant showman had a_ buffoon, 
whom he used to dress and exhibit 
tothe ‘Turks, as a speaking bear, 
The sultan, hearing of so suprizing 
an animal, commanded it to be 
brought to the palace. He appear- 
ed highly amused, and requested 
the keeper to sell it: this, however, 
the keeper managed to refuse; his 
majesty then desired that it might 
be left for a day er two for his 
amusement, and he ordered it to be 
placed in a cage among his other 
wild beasts, where it was offered no 
food, but only raw heads and bloody 
bones, for three days, at the end of 
which the bear was dismissed. 

‘¢ Janizaries.—From the time of 
Orchan, the Ottoman chiefs were 
persuaded that their military go- 
vernment 
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vernment required the support of a 
standing army; and that the re- 
cruits ought to be drawn from the 
hardy athletic inhabitants of Eu- 
Tope. 
« As by the Mahomedan law, 
the sovereign is entitled to the fifth 
rt of the spoil and captives, Amu- 
rath I. by the possession of the fort- 
resses of the Hellespont, was enabled 
to carry the opinion of Orchan into 
successtul effect. He stationed offi- 
cers at Gallipoli, to intercept the 
Christian vessels, passing to and 
from Constantinople, in order to 
take from them the stoutest and 
handsomest youths, 

“« The eaptives were educated in 
the religion, and disciplined to the 
arms of the Turks. Those most 
conspicuous for talents or beauty 
were drafted for the service of the 
imperial palace. The alert were 
taught the arts of horsemanship and 
military tactics, while the studious 
were instructed in the precepts of 
the Koran, and in the Persian and 
Arabic languages. As they advanced 
in seniority and merit, they were 
appointed to civil, military, and 
even to ecclesiastical employments. 
At a mature period of experience 
and knowledge, they were admitted 
into the number of the forty Agas, 
that stand before the sultan; and 
many of them, by caprice or es- 
teem, were promoted to the govern- 
ment of provinces, aud the highest 
offices in the empire. 

‘« For maintaining the number 
and spirit of this corps, the most 
extraordinary and detestable species 
of tyranny was invented. When 
the regal fifth of the prisoners was 
diminished, or inadequate to supply 
the requisite number, an inhuman 
conscription of every fifth child, or 
in every fifth year, was levied on the 
christian families. At the age of 
twelve or fourteen, the most robust 


youths were im pressed, considered as 
the slaves of the State, and digci 

. - acl. 
y- for the public service, 

6s fT: ’ 
he poaend Saas a fat 
government, the consti ti awien 
ere ; > Constituuian of the 
Janizaries bas become thorough! 
and incurably corrupted. Instead i 
being considered as constituting g 
military corps, the janizaries ought 
now to be described, as an order of 
rank in the state, with high exclu. 
sive privileges ; receiving pensions 
without rendering service, arrogating 
to themselves the power of dictating 
to the sovereign what measures of 
policy he ought to adopt, and of 
convincing him that he reigns but 
by their permission, It is only ia 
the gradations of rank, and in the 
spirit of their incorporation, that 
they have any thing military about 
them. They fractise no exercises ; 
and by far the greater number are 
mere civil citizens ; pursuing their 
crafts and professions as soberly as 
the livery of London. It is no lon- 
ger necessary to have recourse to the 
ancient means ef recruiting. Fa- 
thers, for the pay, are anxious to 
get their sons on the lists; and the 
dignity of a janizary threatens to 
become hereditary. I have seen them 
lining the streets during the pro- 
cessions of the sultan ; a great pro- 
portion were boys, and many had 
the crooked spine, and squalid face 
of sedentary industry. 

“ British Legation.—Constantino- 
ple possesses one curiosity, interest- 
ing, above all others, to the British 
traveller; and that is, the British 
Legation. In venturing to state my 
opinion of an institution that has 
existed so long, and which has beea 
subject to the serutiny of men, de- 
servedly esteqned for their talents 
and public spirit, it is necessary 1 
mention, plainly, that I hate the 10 


terference of foreigners of al] de- 
scriptions 








i, ll 


scriptions and classes whatsoever, in 
any of those national affairs, which 
afiect the national character. In 
matters of policy, connected with 
other states, it is necessary to con- 
suit the ministers of those states, 
but only to consult. To submit any 
part of the British means to their 
controul and guidance, without some 
reason, by which an important local 
advantage is gained, is an absurdity, 
so great, in my opinion, that I but 
feebly express my feelincg when I 
say that I view it with hatred. 

“ The British Legation at the 
Sublime Port consists of two depart- 
ments, which may be called the 
Deliberative, and the Executive. The 
Deliberative is composed of the mi- 
nister and the secretaries, who come 
from England; and the Executive 
‘is formed of the interpreters, who 
are natives of the country, and sub- 
jects of the sultan. The former con- 
sists of persons, almost, necessarily, 
ignorant of the usages of the Otto- 
man government; the latter, of per- 
sons both theoretically and practi- 
cally ignorant of the British govern- 
ment; and, what is of more conse- 
quence, of the British spirit. There 
never was an interpreter employed 
by the British nation in Constanti- 
uople, that knew even what is meant 
by the term. From the time of the 
first mission, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, down to the period of 
the last appointment, possibly there 
may have been exceptions, in the 
qualifications of the ministers, to 
the full amount of what I have said 
about the Deliberative branch of the 
Legation. To this extent the state- 
— may be qualified, but no fur- 
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** With the ministers of the sul. 
tan, the British minister can hold 
no direct intercourse. He cannot 
utter one syliable of representation, 
nor write one word of remonstrance ; 
end the interpreters, in fact, explain 
it as we will, are the representatives 
of the British nation in Constanti- 
nople. These interpreters belong to 
that inferior class of the Ottoman 
subjects who consider themselves as 
slaves. ‘Their political condition is 
so vile, that we have not, in all the 
three kingdoms, any class of per- 
sons in the same degree of degra- 
dation. But names are nothing ia 
business, and we should consider the 
matter practically. 

*¢ It is true, that neither the 
grand signor, nor the grand vizier, 
will probably ever be so unpolite as 
tostrike off the head of our princi- 
pal interpreter, for presenting to 
him the sense only of any remon- 
strance which our Deliberative may 
have oocasiou to make; and also, it 
is true, that a man so highly truste 
ed as the head of our Executive in 
Constantinople, may be so well re- 
warded, that the insolence of pro- 
perty will overcome the pusillani- 
mity of slavery ; all this may be 
true, but what is the fact? The prin- 
cipal interpreter, that is, the opera- 
tive representative of the king, had 
not, till lately, the income of the 
ambassador's valet. To Mr. Adair 
the interpreters owe the improre- 
ment of their circumstances; and 
a motive is now furnished, in the 
emoluments, to students of our own 
nation, to aspire to the situation, 
if they be not, at present, systema- 
tically excluded, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLain oF Troy’ 


[From Dr. CLarxr’s Travers.) 


* "WT E crossed the Mender by a 

\ wooden bridge, immedi- 
ately after leaving Koum-kalé ; and 
ascertained its breadth, in that part, 
to equal one hundred and thirty 
yards. We then entered an immense 
plain, in which some Turks were 
engaged hunting wild-boars. Pea- 
sants were also employed in plough- 
ing a deep and rich soil of vegeta- 
ble earth. Proceeding tewards the 
east, and round the bay distinctly 
pointed out by Strabo, as the har- 
bour in which the Grecian fleet was 
stationed, we arrived at the Sepul- 
chre of Ajax, upon the antient 
Rheetean Promontory. Concerning 
this tumulus there is every reason to 
believe our information correct. If 
we had only the text of Strabo for 
our guidance, there would be little 
ground for incredulity ; and, by the 
evidence afforded in a view of the 
monument itself, we have the best 
comment upon his accuracy. It is 
one of the most interesting objects 
to which the attention of the lite- 
rary traveller can possibly be di- 
rected. Instead of the simple Stélé, 
usually employed to decorate the 
summit of the most antient sepul- 
chral mounds, all writers, who have 
mentioned the tomb of Ajax, re- 
late, that it was surmounted by a 
shrine, in which a statue of the 
hero was preserved. Religious re- 
gard for this hallowed spot conti- 
nued through so many ages, that 
even to the time in which Christiani- 
ty decreed the destruction of the 
Pagan idols, the sanctity of the 
Aianteum was maintained and ve- 
nerated. Such importance was an- 
nexed to the inviolability of the 
monument, that after Antony. had 


carried into Egypt the consecrated 
image, it was again recovered by 
Augustus, and restored to its pris- 
tine shrine. These facts may pOssi~ 
bly serve to account for the present 
appearance of the tomb, on whose 
summit that shrine itself, and acon. 
siderabl@ portion of the superstruc- 
ture, remain unto this hour. Pliny, 
moreover, mentions the situation of 
the tomb as being in the very sta- 
tion of the Grecian fleet ; and, by 
giving its exact distance from Sj- 
geum, not only adds to our convic- 
tion of its identity, but marks at 
the same time, most decisively, the 


position of the Portus Achazorum.’ 


In all that remains of former ages, 
I know of nothing likely to affect 
the mind by emotions of local en- 
thusiasm more powerfully than this 
most interesting tomb. It is im- 
possible to view its sublime and sim- 
ple form, without calling to mind 
the veneration so long paid to it; 
without picturing to the imagina- 
tion a successive series of mariners, 
of kings aud heroes, who from the 
Hellespont, or by the shores of 
Troas and Chersonesus, or on the 
sepulchre itself, poured forth the 
tribute of their homage; and fnally, 
without representing to the miod 
the feelings cf a native, or of @ 
traveller, in those times, who, ater 
viewing the existing monument, 
and witnessing the instances ot 
public and of private regard so cou- 
stantly bestowed upon it, should 
have been told the age was 
arrive when the existence 

Troy, and ‘of the mighty dead en- 
tombed ‘upon its plain, would be 
considered as having no foundation 
in truth, - 
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« The present appearance of the 
shrine, and of a small circular su- 

rstruction, do not ‘seem to indi- 
cate higher antiquity than the age 
of the Romans. Some have believ- 
ed, from the disclosure of the shrine, 
that the tomb itself was opened ; 
mistaking it for a vault, although 
its situation near the summit might 
have controverted the opinion. This 
was perhaps constructed when Au- 

tus restored the image Antony 

had taken from the Alanteum. A 
cement was certainly employed in 
the work ; and the remains.of it to 
this day offer an opportunity of 
confuting very prevailing error con- 
cerning the buildings of the an- 
tients. The Greeks erected many 
of their most stupendous edifices 
without cementation ; hence it has 
been supposed that the appearance 
of mortar in a building precludes 
its claim to antiquity. ‘This notion 
is however set aside at once by re- 
ference to the pyramids of Egypt: 
in building these, mortar was un- 
doubtedly used. 

“The view here afforded of the 
Hellespont and the Plain of Troy is 
one of the finest the country affords. 
Several plants, during the season of 
our visit, were blooming upon the 
wil. Upon the tomb itself we no- 
ticed the silvery mezereon, the pep- 
py, the beardless hypecoum, and the 
beld star of Bethlehem. 

“From the Aianteum we passed 
over a heathy country to Halil Elly, 
a village near the Thymbrius, in 
whose vicinity we had been instruct- 
ed to seck the remains of a temple 
wace sacred to the Thymbrean A- 
pollo. The ruins we found were 
father the remains of ten temnples 
than of one. ‘The earth to a very 
considerable extent was covered by 
subverted and broken columns of 
Marble, granite, and of every order 
® architecture. Doric, ionic, and 
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Corinthian capitals, lay dispersed in 
all directions, and some of these 
were of great beauty. We observed 
a bas-relief representing a person on 
horseback pursued by a winged fi- 
gure; also a beautiful representa- 
tion, sculptured after the same man- 
ner, of Ceresin her car drawn by 
twe scaly serpents. Of three in- 
scriptions which I copied among 
these ruins, the first was engraven 
upon the shaft of a marble pillar. 
This we removed, and brought to 
England. It is now in the vestibule 
of the public library at Cambridge ; 
and commemorates the public ser- 
vices of a phrontistes of Drusus 
Cesar, The names of persons be- 
longing to the family of Germani- 
cus occcur frequently among in- 
scriptions found in and near Troas, 
Drucus, the son of Germanicus, 
was himself appointed to a go- 
vernment in the district. The se- 
cond inscription has been once be- 
fore printed, but most erroneously : 
it may therefore be again presented 
to the public, in a more accurate 
form. Whatsoever tends in any 
degree to illustrate ihe origin of the 
ruins in which it was discovered, 
will be considered interesting ; al- 
though, after all, we must remain 
in a state of the greatest uncertain. 
ty with regard to the city alluded to 
in either of these documents. Pos- 
sibly it may have been Scamandria ; 
but in the maltitude of cities belong - 
ing to Troas, a mere conjeciure, 
without any positive evidence, is less 
pardonable than silence. The in- 
seription, offering our only remain- 
ing clue, sets forth, that the tribe 
Attalis commemorated Sextus Julius 
Festus, a magistrate of the city, and 
prefect of the Flavian cohort, who 
had been Gymunasiarch, and given 
magnificently aud largely, to the 
senators and all citizens, oil and oint- 
ment for some public festival. 
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HATTAAIZ YAH 


ZEETONIOYVAION®. 


- 


TONKOZMONTHEN 
OCAEQZENAPXONENEIPHE 

_@AABIANHEIYMNAZIAP 
XHEANTAAMMIPOSKAIOI 
AOTEIMQEKAINPQTON 
TQNANAIQNOEKAI 
MEXPINYNMONONEAAI 
OMETPHEANTATOYE 
TEBOYAEYTAZKAINO 
AEITAZENANTAZKAIAA 
LIVANTAEKAOYTHPON 

AHMEI 


‘« The third inscription, and perhaps the most important, had these re- 


ONAIEIC 
TONNATPIONGEON 
AINEIAN 


*** THE ILIEANS TO THEIR COUNTRY’S GOD ENEAS. 


inarkable words: 


* Tf this had been found by a 
late respectable and learned author, 
it might have confirmed him in the 
notion that the Thymbrius was in 
tact the Simois as he believed ; and 
perhaps have suggested, in the pre- 
sent name of the place, Halil Ili, 
(or, as I have written it, Halil Elly, 
to conform to the mode of pro- 
nunciation,) an etymology from 
LAION. 

** From the ruins at Halil Elly 
we proceeded through a delightful 
valley, full of vineyards, and al- 
mond-trees in full bloom, intending 
to pass the night at the village of 
Thymbreck. We found no anti- 
quities, nor did we hear of any in 
the neighbourhood. The next day 
returning towards Halil Elly, we 
left it upon our right, and crossed 
the Thymbrius by a ford. In sum- 
inert this nver becomes almost dry ; 
but during winter it often presents a 


powerful torrent, carrying all before 
it. Not one of the maps, or of the 
works yet published upon Troas, 
has informed us of its termination: 
according to some, it empties itself 
into the. Mender near its embou- 
chure ; others describe it as forming 
a junction near Tchiblack; a cir- 
cumstance of considerable import- 
ance ; for if this last position be 
true, the ruins at Tchiblack may be 
those of the Temple of the Thym- 
bran Apollo. Strabo expressly states 
the situation of “the temple to be 
near the place where the Thymbrivs 
discharges itself into the Scamander. 
After we had passed the ford, we 
ascended a ridge of hills, and found 
the remains of a very antient pay 

way. We then came to the town 
or village of Tchibiack, where we 
noticed very considerable remains 
ancient sculpture, but in such § 


state of disorder and ruin, that no 
precise 
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is¢ description of them can be 
ven, The most remarkable are 
upon the top of a hill called Beyan 
Mezaley, near the town, in the 
midst of a beautiful grove of oak 
trees, towards the village of Calli- 
fat. Here the ruins of a Doric Tem- 
le of white marble lay heaped in 
the most striking manner, mixed 
with broken Stéla, Cippi, Sarco- 
phagi, Cornices and Capitals of very 
enormous size, entablatures, and 
pillars. Atl of these have reference 
to some peculiar sanctity by which 
this hill was antiently characterized. 
It is of a conical form, and stands 
above the town of Tchiblack, ap- 
pearing as large as the Castle Hill at 
Cambridge. The first inquiry that 
suggests itself, in a view of this ex- 
traordinary scene, naturally involves 
the original cause of the veneration 
in which the place was antiently 
held. Does it denote the site of 
Pagus Iliensium, whose inhabitants 
believed that their village steod on 
the site of Antient ‘Troy? This 
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place was distant thirty stadia from 
the New liium of Strabo; and the 
distance corresponds with the rela- 
tive situation of this Hill and Pa. 
laio-Callifat, or Old Callifat, where 
New Ilium stood ; as will hereafter 
be proved. Or may it be consj- 
dered the eminence described b 
Strabo as the beautiful Colone, five 
stadia in circumference, near which 
Simois flowed ; and Tchiblack, the 
Pagus [liensium? It was rather 
more than a mile distant from the 
Village of the Ilieans, and stood a- 
bove it; exactly as this hill is si- 
tuated with regard to Tchiblack, 

“« It will now be curious to ob- 
serve, whether an inscription we 
discovered here does not connect it« 
self with these inquiries. It was 
found upon the fluted marble shaft 
of a Doric pillar two feet in diame- 
ter; so constructed, as to contain a 
Cippus, or inscribed slab, upon one 
side of it ; presenting the following 
characters ; 


TIBEIPKAAYAIQIKAIZAPI 
FEPMANIKQIKANOYAIAIZEBA 
ZTHIAPPINNEINHKAITOIZTER 
NOIZAYTONKAITHEZYI! . . 
KAITHIAGHNATHUAIAA 
IAHM2. x TIBEPIOZKAI . 
PANOYZYVIOZMOIAOKAIZAPKA 
IHTYNHAYTOYKAAYA . . . 
INGZOYTATHPNAPMEN .... 
THNETOANKAITAENAYTHINA 
NTAKATAZKEYAZANTEZE 
KTQNIAIQNNANEOHKAN 


“ The incription records the con- 
Secration of a Stoa, and all things 
longing to it, to Tiberius Claudius 

t Germanicus, the emperor, 
and to Julia Augusta Agrippina, 
8 wife, aud their children, and to 
Netva of Iligm, The reason why 


the Emperor Claudius and his chil- 
dren were honoured by the Ili- 
enses, is given by Suetonius, and 
Tacitus. Eckhel mentions, I know 
not on what authority, a fane con- 
secrated to the Iliean Minerva, as 
having existed in the Pagus Ilien- 
sium, 
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sium, which Alexander adorned af- 
ter his victory at Granicus. Arrian 
states merely the offerings to Mi- 
nerva of Ilium, making no mention 
of the fane; but Strabo, who ex- 
pressly alludes to the temple, places 
it in the Iliensian city. But whence 
originated the sanctity of this re- 
markable spot, still shaded by a 
grove of venerable oaks, beneath 
whose brauches a multitude of vo- 
tive offerings yet entirely cover the 
summit of the hill?. An inscrip- 
tion commemorating the pious tri- 
bute of a people in erecting a por- 
tico to the family of Claudius Cx- 
sar and the Iliean Minerva, can 
only be referred to the inhabitants 
of that district of Troas who were 
styled Ilienses. It has been shewn 
that Claudius, after the example of 
Alexander, had perpetually exempt- 
ed them from the payment of any 
tribute. In their district stood the 
Pagus Tliensium, with the (Callico- 
lone) beautiful hill; and nearly 
thirty stadia farther towards the 
west, reversing the order of the 
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bearing given by Strabo, the Hilien. 
sium Civitas. If therefore this hii) 
so pre-eminently entitled to the ap. 
pellation ef Callicolone, from the 
regularity. of its form, and the 
groves by which it seems for ages 
to have been adorned, be further 
considered, on account of its anti- 
quities, an indieation of the former 
vicinity of the Tliensian Village, it 
should follow, that observing a 
westward course, the distance of 
three miles and three quarters, ot 
nearly so, would terminate in the 
site of the Iliensian City; and any 
discovery ascertaining either of these 
places would iuafallibly identify the 
position of the other. This line of 
direction we observed in our route, 
advancing by a cross road into the 
Plain. 

‘* There were other Inscriptions, 
commemorating the good offices of 
Roman emperors ; but these were so 
much mutilated, that no decisive 
information could be obtained from 
them. Upon one we read : 


HAAESANAPIZ®YAH 
ZESTONIOYAIO ... 
NATONKOZMONTH= 
NOAEQNZTENAPXONZEITEI 
PHZP®AABIANHZ 


‘(€ THE ALEXANDRIAN TRIBE HONOUR SEXTUS JULIUS, THE MAGISTRATE 
OF THE CITY, PREFECT OF THE FLAVIAN COHORT, &e, 


‘* Another, inscribed upon the 
cover of a large marble Sarcopha- 
gus, mentioned a portico, and the 
daughter of some person for whom 
both the ETOA and the SOPOS had 
been constructed. 

‘* As we journied from this place, 
we found, in a corn field below the 


IOYAIOY ... 
APXON .... 


-.... KOEZMON 


hill, a large block of inscribed mar 
ble; but owing to the manner if 
which the stone was concealed by 
the soil, as well as the illegibility o 
the inscription, we could only dis- 
cera the following characters, '™ 
which the name of Julius aga® 
occurs : 
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sustaining what was before advanc- 
ed concerning the prevaience of 
names belonging to the family of 
Germanicus, or of persons who flou- 
fished about his time. Upon a 
medal of Claudius, described by 
Vaillant, belonging to Cotyzium, a 
city of Phrygia, bordering upon 
Troas, we read the words EIII 
JOTAIOT TIOY KOTIAEQN. We 
prececded hence towards the Plain ; 
and no sooner reached it, than a 
Tumulus of very remarkable size 
and situation drew our attention, for 
ashort time, from the main object 
of our pursuit. 

“This Tumulus, of a high coni- 
cal form and very regular structure, 
stands altogether insulated. Of its 
great antiquity no doubt can be en- 
tertained by persons accustomed to 
view the everlasting sepulchres of 
the Antients. Onthe southern side 
of its base is a long natural mound 
of lime-stone: this, beginning to 
tise close to the artificial tumulus, 
extends towards the village of Cal- 
lifat, in a direction nearly from 
north to south across the middle 
ofthe Plain. It is of such height, 
that an army, encamped on the east- 
ern side of it, would be concealed 
from all observation of persons sta- 
tioned upon the coast, by the mottth 
of the Mender. It reaches nearly to 
asmall and almost stagnant river, 
bitherto unnoticed, called Callifat 
Osmack, or Callifat Water, taking 
ts name from the village near which 
it falls into the Mender : our road to 
that place afterwards led us along the 
top of the mound. Here then both 
at and nature have combined to 
mark the Plain by circumstances of 
feature and association not likely to 
eecur elsewhere ; although such as 
any accurate description of the coun- 
ty might well be expected to in- 
clude: and if the Poems of Homer, 
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have similarly associated an artificial 
tumulus and a natural mound,acon- 
clusion seems warranted, that these 
are the objects to which he alludes. 
This appears to be the case in the 
account he has given of the Tomb 
of Ilus and the Mound of the Plain. 

‘* Upon the surtace of the Tomb 
itself,inseveral small channels caused 
by rain, we found fragments of the 
vases of Antient Greece. | know not 
any other cause toassign for their ap- 
pearance, than the superstitious ve- 
neration paid to the tombs of Troas 
in all the ages of history, until the 
introduction of Christianity. Whe- 
ther they be considered as the re- 
mains of offerings and_ libations 
made by Greeks or Romans, they 
are indisputably not ef modern ori- 
gin. ‘I'he antiquity of earthen-ware, 
trom the wheel of a Grecian potter, 
is as easily cognizable as any work 
lett for modern observation; and, 
as a vestige of that people, denoting 
the site of their cities, towns, and 
public monuments, may be deemed 
perhaps equ] in importance to me- 
dals and inscriptions. 

From this tomb we rode along 
the top of the Mound of the Plain, 
in a south-western direction, to- 
wards Callitat. After we had pro- 
ceeded about half its length, its in- 
clination became southward. Hav- 
ing attained its extremity in that di- 
rection, we descended into the Plain, 
when our guides brought us to the 
western side of it, near its southe 
ern termination, to notice a tumu- 
lus, less considerable than the last 
described, about three hundred paces 
from the Mound, almost concealed 
from observation by being continu- 
aliy overflowed, upon whose top 
t wo sinal] oak trees were then grow- 
ing. This tumulus will not be ea- 
Sily discerned by future travellers, 
from the uniformity of its appear- 
ance at a distance with the rest of 
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the vast Plain in which it is situated, 
being either covered with corn, or 
furrowed by the plough. The view 
it commands of the coast, towards 
the mouth of the Mender, may pos- 
sibly entitle it to their subsequent 
consideration, with reference to the 
sepulchre of Myrinna. 

* We now proceeded to the Cal- 
lifat Osmak, or Califat water, a ri- 
ver that can scarce be said to flow 
towards the Mender; yet so deep, 
that we were conducted to a ford in 
order to pass. Hundreds of tortoises, 
alarmed at our approach, were fall- 
ing from its banks into the water, 
as well as from the overhanging 
branches and thick underwood, a- 
mong which these animals, of all o- 
thers the least adapted to climb trees, 
had singularly obtained a footing. 
Wild-fowl also were in great abup- 
dance, and in the corn-land part- 
ridges were frequently observed. I 
have no hesitation in stating, that I 
conceive this river to be the Simois ; 
nor would there perhaps remain a 
doubt upon the subject, if it were 
not for the prejudice excited in con- 
sequence of a marvellous error, 
which has prevailed throughout all 
the recent discussion concerning 
Troas, with regard to the sources of 
the Scamander. Pope seems first of all 
to have fallen into the notion of the 
double origin of that river: since 
his time, Wood, Chevalier, and their 
followers, bare maintained that the 
Scamander had two sources, one of 
which was hot, and the other cold. 
The whole of this representation 
has been founded upon ‘a miscon- 
struction of the word TIHTAI. The 
Scamender has theretore been de- 
scribed as having its rise from two 
sources in the Plain, near the Scan 
gate of the city; hence all the zeal 
which has been shewn in giving to 
the springs of Bonarbashy the name 
of those sources, although they are 
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many in number, and all of them 
warm springs, as will hereafter g 
pear. Having once admitted this 
palpable delusion concerning the 
sources of the Scamander, Not with. 
standing the very judicious remon- 
strances of Mr. Bryant upon this 
part of the subject, and the obvious 
interpretation of the text of Homer, 
the wildest theories ensued, All at- 
tention to the Plain of Troas on the 
north-eastern side of the Mender 
was abandoned; nothing was talked 
of excepting Bonarbashy, and its 
warm fountains ; and these being 
once considered as the sources of 
the Scamander, were further recon- 
ciled with Homer's description, by 
urging the absurdity of believing 
Achilles to have pursued Hector on 
the heights of Ida, when the chace 
is said to have happened near the 
walls of Troy. But the plain mat- 
ter of fact is, that Homer, in no 
part of his poems, has stated either 
the temperature of the Scamander at 
its source, or its double origin. In 
no part of his poems is there any 
thing equivocal, or obscure, con- 
cerning the place whence that river 
issues, or the nature of its torrent. 
It is with him, ‘ Scamander, flow- 
ing from Jdean Jove;' METAS 
TIOTAMOS BAOTAINHS, ‘ the 
great vortiginous river ;° bearing on 
his giddy tide the body of Poly- 
dorus to the sea;’ ‘ the angry 
Scamander.’ The springs by which 
Achilles pursues Hector were 
two fountains, or rivulets, neat 
the bed of the river, as expressly 
stated by the Poet ; but they bad 
no connection with the source ot 
the Scamander, and therefore the 
rise of that river in Mount 
causes no objection to Homers nate 
sative. The whole country abounes 
both with hot and with cold 4 
so that, unauthorized by the Poet ns 
ascend to the source of the er“ 
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der in search of them, we inay rest sa- 
tisfied with their position elsewhere. 

« Continuing along the southern 
side of Callifat Water, after having 
crossed the ford, we came to some 
ruins upon its banks, by which the 
ground was covered to a considera- 
ble extent: These consisted of the 
most beautiful Doric pillars, whose 
capitals and shafts, of the finest 
white’ marble, were lying in the 
utmost disorder, Among them we 
also noticed some entire shafts of 
granite, The temples of Jupiter be- 
ing always of the Doric order, we 
might suppose these ruins to mark 
the site of a fane consecrated to 
Idean Jove; but Doric was evi- 
dently the prevailing order among 
the antient edifices of the Troas, as 
it is found every where in the dis- 
trict, and all the temples in that 
part of Phrygia could not have 
been consecrated to the same Deity. 
The ruins by the Callifat Water 
have not been hitherto remarked 
by any traveller ; although Aker- 
blad obtained, and published in a 
very inaccurate manner, an Inscrip- 
tion I also copied there. It is as 
old as the Archonship of Euclid. 
Having already twice before pub- 
lished it, both in the account of the 
Greek marbles preserved in the Ves- 
tibule of the Public Library at-Cam- 
bridge, and also in the Appendix to 
the. Dissertation on the Soros of 
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Alexander, the introduction of the 
original legend here would be 
deemed an unnecessary repetition. 
It was inscribed upon the lower 
part of a plain marble pillar: this 
we removed to the Dardanelles, and 
afterwards sent to England. The 
interpretation sets forth, that © those 
partaking of the sacrifice, and of 
the games, and of the whole festi- 
val, honoured Pytha, daughter to 
Scamandrotimus, native of Ilium, 
who performed the office of Cane- 
phoros in an exemplary and distin- 
guished manner, for her piety to- 
wards the goddess.” In the con- 
jecture already offered, that the 
stream, on the banks of which 
those edifices were raised, and these 
vows offered, was the Simois of the 
antients, some regard was necessa- 
rily intended, both to the ruins here 
situated, and the iuscription to which 
reference is now made. A certain 
degree of collateral, although no 
positive evidence, may possibly re- 
sult from the bare mention of places 
and ceremonies, connected by their 
situation, and consecrated by their 
nature, to the history of the territo- 
ry where Simois flowed. 

** Near the same place, upon a 
block of Parian marble, I found an- 
other inscription, but not equally 
perfect. ‘The following letters were 
all I could collect from the most 
careful examination of the stone : 


AZTQNOYTIZI 

ZMHTQNAEAYSZAI 
MATHPKATATHNTOYNA 
OHKHNEZEMIKPIMTO 
KAIKIAIOYZOYNO 
TAMIOYKA 
ANOAE 
_“ We afterwards proceeded to the Osmack joins the Mender. In the 


Greek village of Callifat, situated streets and court yards of this place 
Rear the spot where the Callifat were lying several capitals of Corin- 
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thian pillars; and upona broken mar- part of an inscription in metre - the - 
ble tablet, placed in a wall, | noticed _ restof the characters having perished 
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. - LAYZINANAPAZINIK 
.FIPOKAONYMO ...... 
‘a i. error 


“« While I was copying this, some 
peasants of the place came to me 
with Greek medals. They were all 
of copper, in high preservation, and 
all medals of Ihom, struck in the 
time of the Roman emperors. On 
one side was represented the Sgure 
of Hector combating, with his 
shield and spear, and the words 
EKTQOPIAIEQN ; avd upon the 
other, the head either of Antoninus, 
Faustina, Severus, or some Jater 
Roman emperor or empress. As 


there were so many of these Iliean 


medals, I asked where they were 
found ; and was answered, in mo- 
dern Greek, at Palaio Callifat, Old 
Callifat, a short distance from the 
present village, in the plain towards 
the east. I begged to be conducted 
thither; and took one of the pea- 
sants with me, as a guide. 

‘* We came to an elevated spot 
of ground, surrounded on dil sides 
by a level plain, watered by the 
Callifat Osmack, and which there ts 
every reason to believe the Simot- 
sian. Here we found, not only the 
traces, but also the remains of an 
antient citadel. Turks were then 
employed raising enormous blocks 
of marble, from foundations sur- 
rounding the place; possibly the 
identical works constructed by Ly- 
siimachus, who fenced New ium 
with a wall. The appearance, of 
the structure exhibited that co- 
lossal and massive syle of architec- 
ture which bespeaks the masonry of 
the early ages of Grecian history, 
All the territory within these foun- 
dations was covered by broken pet- 
tery whose fragments were parts of 
tho# anticnt vases now held in 


such high estimation. Here the pea- 
sants said they found the medals 
they had offered to us, and most 
frequently after heavy rains, Many 
had been discovered in consequence 
of the recent excavations made there 
of the Turks, who were removin 
the materials of the old foundations, 
for the purpose of constructing 
works at the Dardanelles. As these 
medals, bearing indisputable legends 
to designate the people by whom 
they were fabricated, have also, in 
the circumstances of their disco- 
very, a peculiar connection with 
the ruins here, they may be consi- 
dered as indicating, with tolerable 
certainty, the situation of the city 
to which they belonged. Had we 
observed, in our route from Tehi- 
black, precisely the line of direction 
mentioned by Strabo, and conti- 
uued a due course from east to west, 
instead of turning towards the south 
in the Simoisian. Plain to visit the 
village of Callifat, we should have 
terminated the distance he has meh- 
tioned, of thirty stadia, (as separdl- 
ing the city from the village of the 
Hiensians) by the discovery of these 
ruins, They may have been the 
same which Kautfer noticed in his 
map, by the tille of Ville de Con- 
stantine ; but evidently appear to be 
the remains of New Ilium ; hether 
we regard the testimony atlorded 
by their situation, as accordant with 
the text of Strabo ; or the discovery 
there made of medals of the city. 
Ounce in possession of this pe 
ant point, a light bre aks in wT 
dark labyrinth of Troas: we st! 
with Strabo upon the very spot 
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concerning other objects in the dis- 
trict; looking down upon the Si- 
moisian Plain, and viewing the 
junction of the two rivers (‘ one 
flowing towards Sigeum, and the 
other towards Rheteum,’ precisely 
as described by him) in front of the 
Iliensian city ; being guided, at the 
same time, to Callicolone, the vil- 
lage of the Ilieans, and the sepul- 
chres of Aisyetes, Baticia, and Ilus, 
by the clue he has afforded. From 
the natural or artificial elevation of 
the territory on which the city 
stood, (an insulated object in the 
plain) we beheld almost every land- 
mark to which that author has al- 
luded. The splendid spectacle pre- 
sented towards the west by the 
suow-clad top of Samothrace, tower- 
ing behind Imbrus, would baffle 
every attempt of delineation : it rose 
with indescribable gandeur, to a 
height beyond all I had seen for a 
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long time ; and while its ethereal 
summit shone with inconceivable 
brightness in a sky without a cloud, 
seemed, notwithstanding its remote 
Situation, as if its vastness would 
overwhelm all Troas, should an 
earthquake heave it from its base. 
Nearer to the eye appeared the 
mouth of the Hellespont, and Si- 
geum. On the south, the tomb of 
AEsyetes, by the road leading to 
Alexandria Troas ; and less remote, 
the Scamander, receiving Simois, 
or Callifat water, at the boundary 
of the Simoisiau Plain. ‘Towards 
the east, the Throsmos, with the 
sepulchres of Baticia and Ilus: and 
far beyond, in the great chain of 
Ida, Gargarus opposed to Samo- 
thrace, dignified by equal if not 
superior altitude, and beaming the 
same degree of splendor from the 
snows by which it was invested. 





JERUSALEM AND THE Hoty Lanp. 


[From the same. ] 


TV E left Napolose one hour 
"4 after midnight, that we 
might reach Jerusalem early the 
same day. We were, however, much 
deceived concerning the distance. 
Our guides represented the journey 
4% a short excursion of five hours : 
it proved a most fatiguing pilgrim- 
age of eighteen. The road was 
mountainous, rocky, and full of 
loose stones : yet the cultivation 
Was every where marvellous : it af- 
forded one of the most striking pic- 
tures of human industry which it is 
Possible to behold. The limestone 
rocks and stony valleys of Judaa 


were entirely covered with planta- 
tions of figs, vines, and olive-trees ; 
not a single spot seemed to be neg- 
lected. The hills, from their bases 
to their upmost summits, were en- 
tirely covered with gardens: all of 
these were free from weeds, and in 
the highest state of agricultural per- 
fection. Even the sides of the most 
barren mountains had been rencer- 
ed fertile, by being divided into ter- 
races, like steps rising one above 
another, whereon soil had been ac- 
cumulated with astonishing labour, 
Among the standing crops, we no- 
ticed millet, cotton, linseed, and 

tebacco ; 
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tobacco; and occasionally small 
fields of barley. A sight of this 
territory can alone convey any ade- 
quate idea of its surprising produce : 
it is truly the Eden of the East, re- 
joicing in the abundance of its 
wealth. The effect of this upon the 
people was strikingly ponrtrayed 
in every countenance: instead of 
the depressed and gloomy looks of 
Djezzar Pacha’s desolated plains, 
health, hilarity, and peace, were vi- 
sible in the features of the inhabi- 
tants. Under a wise and a benefi- 
cent gove.nment, the produce of 
the Holy Land would exceed all 
calculation. I's perennial harvest ; 
the salubrity of its atr ; its limpid 
springs; itsrivers, lakes, and match- 
less plains; its hills and vales ;— 
all these, added to the serenity of 
its climate, prove this land to be 
indeed ‘a field which the Lord hath 
blessed :* God hath given it of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine.’ 

“The first part of our journey 
led through the valley lying between 
the two mountains Ebal and Geri- 
zim. We passed the sepulchre of Jo- 
seph, and the well of Jacob, where 
the valley of Schem opens into a 
fiuitful plain, watered by a stream 
which rises near the town. This 
is allowed, by all writers, to be the 
piece of land mentiored by St. Jobn, 
which Jacob bought ¢ at the hand 
of the children of Emmor,’ and 
where he erected his altar to ‘ the 
God of Israel.” Afterwards, as the 
day dawned, a cloudless sky foretold 
the excessive heat we should have 
to encounter in this day's journey ; 
and before noon, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, in the 
most shaded situation we could find, 
stood at 102 degrees. Our umbrel- 
las scarcely afforded protection, the 


reflection from the ground beip 
almost as insupportable as the sun's 
direct rays. We had, during the 
morning, a long and most tedious 
ride, without rest or refreshment ; 
silently following our guides, along 
a narrow and stony track, over a 
mountainous country, and by the 
edge of precipices. We passed, with. 
out notice, a place called Leban by 
Maundrell, «the Lebonah of scrip- 
ture: also, about six hours distance 
from Napolose, in a narrow valley, 
between two high rocky hills, the 
ruins of a village, and of a monas- 
tery, situated where the Bethel of 
Jacob is supposed to have been. The 
nature of the soil is an existing com- 
ment upon the record of the stony 
territory, where ‘ he took of the 
stones of the place, and put them 
for his pillows.’ At two o'clock 
P.M. we halted for a little repose, 
near a well, beneath the shade ofa 
ruined building. This place was said 
to be three hours distance from Je- 
rusalem. It is perhaps the same de- 
scribed by Maundrell, under the 
name of Beer; so called, says he, 
from its fountain of water, and sup- 
posed to be the Michmash of sa- 
cred scripture. It is described by 
him as distant thiee hours and 
twenty minutes from the Holy city, 
This name of our halting place is 
not found, however, in any of our 
journals. Here, upon some pieces 
of very mouldy biscuit, a few raw 
onions, (the only food we could find 
upon the spot,) and the water of the 
well, we all of us fed with the best 
possible appetite, and could we have 
procured a little salt, we should 
have deemed our fare delicious. 
«* At three P.M. we again mount- 
ed our horses, and proceeded on 
our route. No sensation of fatigue 
or heat could counterbalance the 
eagerness and zeal which ae" 
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gil our party, in the approach to 
Jerusalem ; every individual pressed 
forward, hoping first to announce 
the joyful intelligence of its ap- 
pearance. We passed some: insig- 
nificant ruins, either of antient 
buildings or of medern villages; but 
had they beeu of more importance, 
they would have excited little no- 
tice at the time, so earnestly bent 
was every mind towards the main 
object of interest and curiosity. At 
length, after about two hours had 
been passed 1 this state of anxiety 
and suspense, ascending a hill towards 
the south—*‘ Hagicpolis !' exclaim- 
ed a Greek in the van of our caval- 
cade ; and instantly throwing him- 
self from his horse, was seen bare- 
beaded, upon his knees, facing the 
prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the 
sight burst upon us all. Who shall 
describe it! The eifect produced 
was that of total silence throughout 
the whole company. Many of the 
party, by au immedia‘e impulse, 
took off their hats, as if entering a 
church, without being sensible of so 
doing. The Greeks and Catholics 
shed torrents of tears; aud present- 
ly beginning to cross themselves, 
with unfcigned devotion, asked if 
they might be perinitted to take otf 
the covering from their feet, and 
proceed, baretooted, to the Holy 
Sepulchre. We had not been pre- 
pared for the grandeurot the specta- 
cle which the city alone exhibited. 
Instead of a wretched and ruined 
town, by some described as the de- 
solated remnant of Jerusalem, we 
beheld, as it were , a flourishing and 
Slately metropolis; presenting a 
Magnificent assemblage of domes, 
towers, palaces, churches, and mo- 
Dasteries ; all of which, glittering 
in the sun's rays, shone witb incon- 
ceivable splendor, As we drew near- 
rt, Our whole attention was en- 
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grossed by its noble and interesting 
appearance. ‘The-lofty hills whereby 
it is surrounded give to the city it- 
self an appearance of elevation infe- 
rior to that which it really possesses. 
About three quarters of an hour be- 
fore we reached the walls, we passed 
a large ruin upon our right hand, 
close to the road. ‘This, by the re- 
ticulated style of masonry upon its 
walls, as well as by the remains of 
its vaulted foundations of brick- 
work, evidently denoted a Roman 
building. Wecould not obtain any 
account of it; neither is it men- 
tioned by the authors who have de- 
scribed the antiquities of the coun- 
try. 

‘* At this place, two Turkish offi- 
cers, mounted on beautiful horses 
sumptuously caparisoned, came to 
inform us, that the governor, having 
intelligence of our approach, had 
sent them to escort us into the town. 
When they arrived, we were all 
assembled upon an eminence, ad- 
miring the splendid appearanee of 
the city ; and being impressed with 
other ideas than thcse of a vain os- 
tentation, would gladly have de- 
clined the parade, together with the 
interruption caused by a public en- 
try. This was, however, said to be 
unavoidable; it was described asa 
necessary mark otf respect due to 
Gjezzar Vacha, under whose protec- 
tion we travelled: as well as of cone 
sequence to our future safety. We 
therefore confined ourselves to all 
the etiquette of our Maheometan 
masters of ceremony, aud were 
marshalled accordingly. Our attend- 
ants were ordered to fall back in the 
rear; and it was evident, by the 
manner of placing us, that we were 
expected to form a procession to the 
governor's house, and to appear as 
dependants, swelling the train of 
our Moslem conductors. Our +4 
tis 
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tish tars, not relishing this, would 
now and then prance towards the 
post of honour, and were with difh- 
culty restrained from taking the 
lead. As we approached the city, 
the concourse of people became very 
great, the walls and the road side 
being covered with spectators. An 
immense multitude, at the same 
time, accompanied us on foot; some 
of whem, welcoming the procession 
with compliments and caresses, cried 
out ‘ Bon’ Inglesi! Viva l'Ingilterra!’ 
others, cursing and reviling, called 
us a set of rascally Christian dogs, 
and filthy infidels. We could never 
learn wherefore so much curiosity 
had been excited ; unless it were, 
that of late, owing to the turbulent 
state of public affairs, the resort of 
strangers to Jerusalem had become 
more uncommon ; ‘or that they ex- 
pected another visit from Sir Sidney 
Smith, who had marched into Je- 
rusalem with colours flying and 
drums beating, at the head of a 
party of English sailors. He pro- 
tected the Christian guardians ot the 
Holy Sepulchre from the tyranny of 
their Turkish rulers, by hoisting the 
British standard upon the walls of 
their monastery. Novelty, at any 
period, produces considerable bustle 
at Jerusalem: the idleness of its 
inhabitants, and the uniform tenor 
of their lives, rendcred more mono- 
tonous by the cessation of pilgrim- 
age, naturally dispose them to run 
after a new sight, or to listen to 
new intelligence. ‘The arrival of a 
‘Yartar courier from the vizier's ar- 
my, or the coming of foreigners to 
the city, rouses Christians from their 
prayers, Jews from their trattic, and 
even Moslems f om their tobacco or 
their opium, in search of something 
new. 

‘* ‘Thus attended, we reached the 
gate of Damascus about seveno'clock 
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in the evening. Chateaubriand Calls 
this Bab-el-Hamond, or Babel. 
Cham, the Gate of the Column, 
‘ When, says he, ‘ Simon the Cy. 
renian met Christ, he was comine 
from the gate of Damascus ;’ there. 
by adopting a topography suited 
to the notions generally entertain. 
ed of the relative situation of 
Mount Calvary and the Pretorium, 
with regard to this gate; Simon be- 
ing described as ‘ coming out of 
the country,’ and therefore, of 
course, entering by that gate of the 
the city contiguous to ‘ the dolorous 
way. Jt were, indeed, a rash un- 
dertaking to attempt any refutation 
of opinions so long entertained, 
concerning what are called ‘ the 
Holy Places’ of this memorable city, 
* Never,’ says the author now cited, 
‘ was subject less known to modern 
readers, and never was subject more 
completely exhausted. Men enti- 
tled to the highest consideration, 
under whose authority even rever- 
ence is due, have written for its il- 
Justration: and some of the ablest 
modern geographers, quitting more 
extensive investigations, have appli- 
ed a}] their ingenuity, talents,and in- 
formation, to the topography of Je- 
rusalem. It would therefore seem 
like wanton temerity, to dispute the 
identity of places whose situation 
has been so ably discussed and so 
generally admitted, were there not 
this observation to urge, that the 
descriptions of Jerusalem since the 
Crusades have principally issued 
from men who bad no ocular ev! 
dence concerving the places they 
describe. Like Thevenot, wntng 
an account of scenes in Asia wa 
out ever having quitted Europe, 
they have proved the-possibility & 
giving toa fiction an air of vipa 
reality, that it has been cited, even 


by historians, as authority. Jf, a 
spece 
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ators upon the spot, we con- 
fessed ourselves dissatisfied with the 
supposed identity of certain points 
of observation in Jerusalem, it is 
because we refused to tradition a- 
lone, what appeared contradictory 
to the evidence of our senses. Of 
this it will be proper to expatiate 
more fully in the sequel]. It is now 
only necessary to admonish the 
reader, that he will not find in these 
pages a renewal of the statements 
made by Sandys, and Maundrell, 
and Pococke, with a host of Greek 
and Latin pilgrims from the age of 
Phocas down to Breidenbach and 
Quaresmius. We should no more 
think of enumerating all the absur- 
dities to which the Franciscan friars 
direct the attention of travellers, 
than of copying, like another Co- 
tovic, the whole of the hymns sung 
by the pilgrims at every station. 
Possessing as much enthusiasm as 
might be necessary in travellers 
viewing this hallowed city, we still 
retained the power of our under- 
standings sufficiently to admire the 
credulity for which no degree of 
preposterousness seemedtoo mighty ; 
which converted even the parables 
of our Saviour into existing reali- 
ties; exhibiting, as holy reliques, 
the house of Dives, and the dwel- 
ling-place of the good Samaritan. 
There is much to be seen at Jeru- 
silem, independently of its monks 
and monasteries; much to repay 
pilgtims of a very different descrip- 
tion from those who usually resort 
thither, for all the fatigne and 
danger they must encounter. At 
the same time, to men interested in 
tracing, within the walls, antiqui- 
lies teterred to by the documents of 
Sacred History, ho spectacle can be 
More mortifying than the city in 
US present state. The mistaken 
piety of the early Christians, in 
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attempting to preserve, either con- 
fused or annihilated the memorials 
it endeavoured to perpetuate. On 
viewing the havoc they have made, 
it may now be regretted that the 
Holy Land was ever rescued from 
the dominion of Saracens, far less 
barbarous than their conquerors. 
The absurdity of hewing the roeks 
of yudewa, whether of Mount Cal- 
vary or any other mount, into gild- 
ed chapels, and of disguising the face 
of nature with painted domes and 
marble coverings, by way of comme- 
morating the scenes of our Saviour’s 
life and death, is so evident and so 
lamentable, that even Sandys, with 
all his credulity, could not avoid 
a happy application of the reproof 
directed by the Roman satirist a- 
gainst a similar violation of the 
Egerian Fountain. 

‘© We were conducted to the 
house of the governor, who received 
us in very great state; offering his 
protection, and exhibiting the ordi- 
nary pomp of Turkish hospitality, 
in the number of slaves richly 
dressed, who brought fuming in- 
cense, coffee, conserved fruit, and 
pipes, to all the party, profusely 
sprinkling us, as usual, with rose 
and orange-flower water. Being then 
informed of all our projects, he or- 
dered his interpreter to go with us 
to the Franciscan Convent of St. 
Salvador, a large building like a 
fortress, the gates of which were 
thrown open to receive our whole 
cavalcade. Here, when we were 
admitted into a court, with al] our 
horses and camels, the vast portals 
were again closed, and a party of 
the most corpulent friars we had 
ever seen from the warmest cloisters 
of Spain and of Italy, waddled round 
us, and heartily welcomed our ar- 
rival. 

** From the court of the Convent 
we 
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we were next conducted, by a stone 
staircase, to the refectory, where the 
monks who had received us intro- 
duced us to the superior, not a wit 
Jess corpulent than any of his com- 
panions. In al] the convents } had 
ever visited (and these are not few 
in number) I had never bebeid 
such friars as the lianciscans of St. 
Salvador, The figures somefimes 
brought upon the stage, to bur- 
lesque the monasterial character, 
may convey some notion of their 
appearance. The influence which 
a peculiar mode of life has upon the 
constitution, in this climate, might 
be rendered evident by contrasting 
one of these jolly fellows with the 
Propaganda Missionaries. ‘The Jat- 
ter are as meagre and as pale, as 
the former are corpuieni and raddy, 
The lite of the missionaries is ne- 
cessarily a state of constant activity 


and of privation. ‘he guardians of 


the Holy Sepylchre, or, secording 
to the name they bear, the Lerra- 
Santa friars, are contined to the 
walls of their comfortable convent, 
which, when compared with the 
usual accommodations of the Holy 
Land, is like a sumptuous and well- 
furnished hotel, open to all comers 
whom curiosity or devotion may 
bring to this mansion of rest and 
refreshment. 

“* After being regaled with coffee, 
and some delicious lemonade, we 
were shewn to our apartments, to 
repose ourselves until supper. The 
room allotted to our English party 
we found to be the same which 
many travellers have before de- 
scribed. It was clean, and its walls 
were white-washed. The beds, also, 
had a cleanly appearance ; although 
a few bugs warned us to spread our 
hammocks upon the floor, where 
we slept for once unmolested. Upon 
thesubstantial door of this chamber, 


whose roof was of Vaulted stone 
the names of many English travel. 
lers had been carved. Amon 
others, we had the satisfaction to 
notice that of Thomas Shaw, the 
most learned Writer who has yet 
appeared in descriptions of the Le. 
vant. Dr. Shaw had slept in the 
same apartment seventy-nine years 
before our coming. 

—" A plentiful supper was served, 
in a large room called the Pilgrim's 
Chamber. Almost all the monks, 
together with their superior, were 
present. ‘These men did not eat 
with us; having their meals pri- 
vate. After we had supped, and 
retired to the dormitory, one of the 
friats, an Italian, in the dress worn 
by the Franciscans, came into our 
apartment, and, giving usa wok, 
took some bottles of Novau from 
his bosom, cesiring us to taste it; 
he said that he could supply us with 
any quantity, or quality, of the best 
liqueurs, either for our consumption 
while we staid, or for our journey, 
We asked him whence it was ob- 
tained ; and be iniormed us, that 
he had made it ; explaining the na- 
ture of his situation in the monas- 
tery, by saying, that he was acon- 
fectioner; that the monks employed 
him in works of ornament suited to 
his profession ; but that his priticis 
pal employment was the manatac- 
turing of I'queurs. A large part of this 
convent, surrounding an elevated 
open court or tertace, is appropri 
ated to the reception of pilgrims; 
for whose maintenance the monke 
have considerable funds, the result 
of donations from Catholics of all 
ranks, but especially from Catholic 
princes. These contributions are 
sometimes made in cash, and often 
in effects, in merchandize, 49 
stores for the convent. To men- 
tion, by way of example, sar tt 
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ticle, equally rare and grateful to 
weary English travellers in the Le- 
yant; namely, tea. Of this they 
had an immense provision, and of 
the finest quality. Knowing, from 
long habit in waiting upon pil- 
grims, the taste of different na- 
tions, they most hospitably enter- 
tain their comers according to the 
notions they have thus acquired. 
If a table be provided for English- 
men or for Dutchmen, they supply 
it copiously with tea. ‘This pleasing 
and refreshing beverage was served 
every morning and evening while 
we reiwained, in large bowls, and 
we drank it out of pewter porrin- 
gers. For this salutary gift the 
monks positively refused to accept 
our offers of compensation, at a 
time when a few drachms of any 
kind of tea could with difficulty be 
procured from the English ships in 
the Mediterranean, at the most 
enormous prices. Persons who have 
not travelled in these latitudes will 
perhaps not readily conceive the 
importance of such an acquisition. 
The exhausted traveller, reduced by 
continual fever, and worn by inces- 
sant toil, without a hope of any 
comfortable repose, experiences in 
this infusion the most cooling and 
balsamic virtues: the heat of his 
his blood abates ;_ his spirits revive ; 
hisparched skin relaxes; his strength 
is renovated. As almost all the dis- 
orders of the country, and particu- 
larly those to which a traveller is 
most liable, originate in obstructed 
perspiration, the medicinal properties 
of tea in this country may perbaps 
explain the cause of its long cecle- 
brity in China. Jerusalem is in the 
same latitude with Nankin, and it is 
eight degrees further to the south 
than Pekin; the influence of cli- 
Mate and of medicine, in disorders 


f the body, may therefore, perhaps, 
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be similar. Certain it is, that tra- 
vellers in Chiva, so long ago as the 
ninth century, mention an infusion 
made from the leaves of a certain 
herb, named Sah, as a cure for all 
diseases; which is proved to be the 
same now called Tea by European 
nations, 

«In the commotions and changes 
that have taken place in Jerusalem, 
the Convent ot St. Salvador has 
been often plundered and stripped 
of its effects. Still, however, the 
riches of the treasury are said to be 
considerable; but the principal part 
of its wealth is very properly con- 
cealed from all chance of observa- 
tion. At present, it has a small li- 
brary. full of bocks of little value, 
the writings of polemical divines, 
and stale dissertations upon peculiar 


points of faith, We examined them. 


carefully, but found nothing so 
much worth notice as the Oxford 
edition of Maundrell’s Journey. 
This volume some traveller had left: 
the worthy monks were very proud 
of it, although unable to read a syl- 
lable it contained. In the church, 
as well as iv the chambers of the 
monastery, we noticed several pic- 
tures; all of these were bad, al- 
though some of them appeared to 
have been copied from originals 
that possessed greater merit. In 
the Pilgrim's chamber, a_ printed 
advertisement, pasted upon a board, 
is suspended from the wall, giving 
notice, that ‘ no pilgrim shall be 
allowed to remain in the Convent 
longer than one month :' a suffi- 
cient time, certainly, for all pur- 
poses of devotion, rest, or curiosity. 
The Franciscans complain heavily 
of the exactions of the Turks, who 
make frequent and large demands 
upon them for money; but the fact 
of their being able to answer these 


demands, affords a proof of the 
wealth 
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wealth of the convent. Sir Sidney 
Smith, during his visit to Jerusa- 
lem, rendered them essential ser- 
vice, by remonstrating with the 


Turkish governor against one of 


these Avanias, as they are called, 
and finally compelling him to with- 
draw the charge. The monks as- 
sured us, that the English, al- 
though Protestants, are the best 
friends the Catholics have in Jeru- 
salem, and the most effectual guard- 
ians of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
served, indeed, asa prelude to a re- 
quest that we would also intercede 
for them with the governor, by 
representing to him, that any ill 
usage offered to Christians would be 
resented by the British nation, We 
rendered them all the service in our 
power, and they were very thank- 
ful. 

‘€ Friday, July 10.—This morn- 
ing our room was filled with Arme- 
niaus and Jews, bringing for sale 
the only produce of the Jerusalem 
manufactures ; beads, crosses, shells, 
&c. The shells were of the kind 
we call mother-of-pearl, ingenious- 
lv, although coarsely, sculptured, 
and formed into various shapes. 
Those of the largest size, and the 
most perfect, are formed into clasps 
for the zones of the Greek women. 
Such clasps are worn by the ladies 
of Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, and the 
islands of the Archipelago. All 
these, after being purchased, are 
taken to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where they receive a 
sort of benediction ; exactly after 
the manner in which the beads and 
crosses, purchased at Loretto in 
Italy, are placed in a wooden bow! 
belonging to the house of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Afterwards, they are worn 
as teliques. The beads are manu- 
factured, either from date stones, or 
trom a very hard kind of wood, 





whose natural history we could not 
learn, It was called, * Mecca fruit 
and, when first wrought, appeared 
of the colour of box : it is then dy- 
ed, yellow, black, or red. The beads 
are of various sizes ; and they are 
all strung as rosaries; the smaller 
being the most esteemed, on ace 
count of the greater number requi- 
site to fill a string, and the greater 
labour necessarily required in mak. 
ing them. They sell at higher 
prices when they have been long 
worn, because they have then ac- 
quired, by friction, a higher polish, 
This sort of trumpery is ridiculed 
by all travellers, but we cannot say 
itis scouted by any of them; for 
there has not been one who did not 
encourage the Jerusalem manufac. 
tories by the purchases he made. 
It offers an ¢asy method of obtain- 
ing a large quantity of acceptable 
presents, which occupy little space, 
for the inhabitants of Greek and 
Catholic countries, as well as for 
Turks and Arabs. We provided 
ourselves with a considerable cargo, 
and found them useful in our subse- 
quent journey. The custom of carry- 
ing such strings of beads was in use 
long before the Christian era; and 
the practice of bearing them in the 
hand prevails, among men of rank, 
all over the east. This subject the 
author has already introduced into 
a former publication ; therefore its 
repetition here is unnecessary. It 
is not so easy to account for the 
origin of the shell, as a badge worn 
by pilgrims: but it decidedly refers 
to much earlier Oriental customs 
than the journeys of Christians (0 
the Holy Land, and its history will 
probably be found in the mythology 
of Eastern nations. Among the sub- 
stances which they had wrought r 
the manufacture of rosaries, and 


for amulets, we were glad to ae 
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the black fetid limestone of the 
¥ ake Asphaltites ; because it enabled 
ys to procure very large specimens 
of that mineral, in its natural state. 
It is worn in the East as a charm 
against the plague; and thata simi- 
Jar superstition attached to this 
stone in very early ages, 1s evident 
from the circumstance of our hav- 
ing afterwards found amulets of the 
same substance in the subterranean 


chambers below the Pyramids of 


Saquira, in Upper Egypt. The 
cause of the fetid etiluvia emitted 
from this stone, when partially de- 
composed by means of friction, is 
now known to be owing to the pre- 
sence of sulpburetted hydrogen. All 
bituminous limestone does not pos- 
sess this property. It is very com- 
mon in the sort of Timestone called 
black marble in England, though 
not always its characteristic. The 
workmen employed by stone-ma- 
sons often complain of the unplea- 
sant smell which escapes from it 
during their labours. ‘The antient 
Gothic monuments in France fre- 
quently consisted of fetid limestone. 
The fragments which we obtained 
from the Dead Sea had this pro- 
perty in a very remarkabie degree ; 
and it may generally be observed, 
that the Oriental specimens are 
more strongly impregnated with 
bydro-sulpburet than any which are 
found in Europe. The water of the 
Dead Sea has a similar odour. The 
monks of St. Salvador kept it in 
Jars, together with the bitumen of 
the same lake, among the articles 
of their pharmacy; both the one 
and the other being also esteemed 
on account of their medical virtues. 

“We set out to visit what are 
called ‘the Holy Places.’ These are 
all amply described by at least an 
hundred authors. From the mo- 
hastery we descended to the church 


of the holy sepulchre; attended by 
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several pilgrims, bearing with them 
rosaries and crucifixes for conse- 
cration in the tomb of Jesus Christ. 
Concerning the identity of this most 
memorable relique, there is every 
evidence but that which should re- 
sult from a view of the sepulchre 


itself. After an attentive perusal of 


all that may be adduced, and all 
that has been urged, in support of 
it, from Eusebius, Lactantius, So- 
zomen, Jerom, Severus, and Nice- 
phorus, it may be supposed that the 
question is for ever decided. If 
these testimonies be insufficienr, 
‘we might,’ says Chateaubriand, 
‘adduce those of Cyril, of Theo- 
doret, and even of the itinerary from 
Bourdeaux to Jerusalem,’ in the 
middle of the fourth century, From 
the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
when the crucifixion and burial of 
our Saviour was almost in the me- 
mory of man, unto the age of Con- 
stantine,an image of Jupiter marked 
the site of the holy sepulchre, and 
Mount Calvary continued to be pro- 
faned by a statue of Venus, This 
powerful record of the means used 
by the pagans to obliterate the rites 
of christianity, seems to afford de- 
cisive evidence concerning the lo- 
cality of the tomb, and to place its 
situation beyond the reach of doubt. 
Theodoret aflirms, that Helena. 
upon her arrival, found the fane of 
Venus, and ordered it to be thrown 
down. ‘To what then can be attri- 
buted the want of every document 
within the building vow called the 
church of the holy sepulchre, which 
might denote the site of such a 
monument ? The sepulchres of the 
Jews, as has been already main- 
tained, were, in the age of the 
crucifixion, of a nature to withstand 
every attack of time: they were 
excavations made in the heart of 
solid rocks, which even earthquakes 
would scarcely remove or alter. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, we have evidence from the 
gospel itself, that earthquakes, in 
certain instances, bad no power 
over them; for the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, made before 
the earthquake which accompanied 
the crucifixion, is described, after 
that event had taken place, as ‘ his 
own new tomb, which he had hewn 
out of the rock.’ Even the grooving 
for the stone at the door was un- 
changed and entire, for ‘ he rolied 
the creat stone tothe door of the 
sepulchre, and departed ;° and it 
was afterwards ‘ sealed, and made 
sure.” Quaresmius, by an engrav- 
ing for the illustration of the mode 
of burial then practised, has shewn, 
according to a model familiar to the 
learned monk, from his residence 
in the Holy Land. where such se- 
pulchres now exist, the sort of 
tomb described by the Evangelists. 
But there is nothing of this kind in 
the church of the holy sepulchre ; 
nothing that can be reconciled with 
the history of our Saviour’s burial. 
In order to do away this glaring 
inconsistency, it is affirmed that 
Mount Calvary was levelled for the 
foundations of the church ; that the 
word 3205, mons, does not necessarily 
signify a mountain, but sometimes 
a small hill; that the sepulchre of 
Christ alone remained after this 
levelling had taken place, in the 
centre of the area; and that this 
was encased with marble!—not a 
syllable of which is supported by 
any existing evidence offered in the 
contemplation of what is now called 
the Tomb. Let us therefore pro- 
ceed to describe what really re- 
mains. 

** We came toa goodly structure, 
whose external appearance resem- 
bled that of any ordinary Roman 
catholic church. Over the door we 
observed a bas-relief, executed in a 
style of sculpture meriting more 
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attention than it has hitherto re. 
ceived. At first sight, it seemed of 
higher antiquity than the existence 
of any place of christian Worship ; 
but, upon a nearer view, we fe. 
cognised the history of the Messiah's 
entry into Jerusalen:—the multitude 
strewing palm branches betore him. 
The figures were very numerous. 
Perhaps it may be considered as 
offering an example of the first 
work in which pagan sculptors re- 
presented a christian theme. Enter. 
ing the church, the first thing they 
shewed to us was a slab of white 
marble in the pavement, surrounded 
by a rail. It seemed like one of 
the grave-stones in the floor of our 
English churches. This, they told 
us, was the spot where our Sa- 
viour’s body was anointed by Joseph 
of Arimathea. We next advanced 
towards a dusty fabric, standing, 
like a huge pepper-box, in the 
midst of the principal aisle, and 
beneath the main dome. This rested 
upon a building, partly circular, and 
partly oblong, as upon a pedestal. 
The interior of this strange fabric is 
divided into two parts. Having 
entered the first part, which isa 
kind of antechapel, they shew you, 
before the mouth of what is called 
the sepulchre, the stone whereon 
the angel sat: this is a block of 
white marble, neither corresponding 
with the mouth of the sepulchre, 
nor with the substance from which 
it must have been hewn ; for the 
rocks of Jerusalem are all of com- 
mon compact limestone, Shaw, 
speaking of the holy ample 
says, that all the surrounding rocks 
were cut away, to form the level of 
the church; so that now it is °3 
grotto above ground :’ but even 
this is not true: there are no Fe 
mains whatsoever of any ie 
known sepulchre, that, with te 
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smination, we could possibly dis- 
cover. The sides consist of thick 
slabs of that beautiful breccia, vul- 
garly called verd-antique marble ; 
and over the entrance, which is 
rugged and broken, owing to the 
ieces carried off as reliques, the 
substance is of the same nature. 
All that can therefore now be 
afirmed with any shadow of rea- 
gon, is this; that, if Helena had 
reason to believe she could identify 
the spot where the sepulchre was, 
she took especial care to remove 
every existing trace of it, in order 
tointroduce the fanciful and modern 
work which now remains. The 
place may be the same pointed out 
toher; but not a remnant of the 
original sepulchre can now be as- 
certained. Yet, with all our scep- 
tical feelings thus awakened, it may 
prove how powerful the effect of 
sympathy is, if we confess that, 
when we entered into the sanctum 
sanctorum, and beheld, by the light 
of lamps, there continually burning, 
the venerable figure of an aged 
monk, with streaming eyes, and a 
long white beard, pointing to the 
place ‘ where the body of our Lord 
was,’ and calling upon us ‘ to kneel 
and experience pardon for our sins’ 
—we knelt, and participated in the 
feelings of more credulous pilgrims. 
Captain Culverhouse, in whose 
mind the ideas of religion and of 
Patriotism were inseparable, with 
firmer emotion, drew from its 
scabbard the sword he had so often 
Wielded in the defence of his cown- 
ity, and placed it upon the tomb. 
Humbler comers heaped the me- 
Morials of an accomplished pil- 
gimage; and while their sighs 
alone interrupted the silence of the 
Nctusry, a solemn service was 
begun. Thus ended our visit to 
the sepulchre. 
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“If the reader has caught a 
single spark of this enthusiasm, it 
were perhaps sacrilegious to dissi- 
pate the illusion. But much re- 
mains untold. Every thing beneath 
this building seems discordant, not 
only with history, but with common 
sense. It is altogether such a work 
as might naturally be conjectured 
to arise from the infatuated super- 
stition of such an old woman as was 
Helena, subsequently enlarged by 
ignorant priests, Forty spaces from 
the sepulchre, beneath the roof of 
the same church, and upon the 
same level, are shewn two rooms, 
one above the other. Close by the 
entrance to the lower chamber, or 
chapel, are the tombs of Godfrey of 
Koulogne, and of Baldwin, kings of 
Jerusalem, with iuseriptionsin Latin, 
in the old Gothic character. These 
have been copied into almost every 
book of travels, from the time of 
Sandys to the present day. At the 
extremity of this chapel they ex- 
hilit a fissure or cleft in the natural 
rock ; and this, they say, happened 
at the crucifixion. Who shal] pre- 
sume to contradict the tale? But, to 
complete the naiveté of the tradi- 
tion; it is also added, that the head 
of Adam was found within the 
fissure. Then, if the traveller has 
not already heard and seen enough 
to make him regret bis wasted time, 
he may ascend by a few steps into 
a room above. There they will 
shew him the same crack again ; 
and immediately in front of it, a 
modern altar. ‘This they venerate 
as Mount Calvary, the place of 
crucifixion; exhibiting upon this 
contracted piece o& masonry the 
marks, or holes, of the three crosses, 
without the smallest regard to the 
space necessary for their erection. 
After this he may be conducted 
throngh such a farrago of absurdities, 
that 
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that it is wonderful the learned 
men, who have described Jerusalem, 
should have filled their pages with 
any serious detail of them. Nothing, 
however, can surpass the fidelity 
with which Sandys has particularized 
every circumstance of all this trum- 
pery; and his rude cuts are cha- 
racterized by equal exactness. 
Among others, should be mentioned 
the place where the cross was tound ; 
because the identity of the timber, 
which has sincesupplied all christen- 
dom with its reliques, was confirm- 
ed by a miracle,—proof equally in- 
fallible with that afforded by the 
eagle at the tomb of Theseus, in 
the isle of Scyra, when Cimon the 
Athenian sought the bones of the 
son of ‘genus. 

“ It is time to quit these de- 
grading fallacies: Jet us break from 
our monkish instructors; and, in- 
stead of viewing Jerusalem as pil- 


grims, examine it by the light of 


history, with the Bible in our hands, 
We shall thus find many interesting 
objects of contemplation. If Mount 
Calvary bas sunk beneath the over- 
whelming influence of superstition, 
studiously endeavouring to modify 
and to disfigure it, through so many 
ages ; if the situation of Mount Sion 
yet remains to be ascertained ; the 
Mount of Olives, undisguised by 
fanatical labours, exhibits the ap- 
pearance it presented in all the 
periods of its history. [rom its 
elevated summit almost al] the prin- 
cipal features of the city may be 
discerned, and the changes that 
eighteen centuries have wrought in 
its topography may perhaps be as- 
certained. ‘Lhe features of nature 
continue the same, though works 
of art have been done away: the 
beautiful gate of the temple is no 
more ; but Siloa’s fountain haply 
flows, and Kedron sometimes mur- 
murs in the valley of Jehosaphat. 
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ee It was this resolve, and the 
determination of using our own 
eyes, instead of peering through the 
spectacles of priests, that led to the 
discovery of antiquities undescribed 
by any author : and marvellous it is, 
considering their magnitude, and 
the scrutinizing inquiry which has 
been so often directed to every ob- 
ject of the place, that these anti. 
quities have hitherto escaped notice, 
It is possible that their position, and 
the tenor of their inscriptions, may 
serve to throw new light upon the 
situation of Sion, and the topo- 
graphy of the ancient city, This, 
however, will be a subject for the 
investigation of future travellers, 
We must content ourselves with 
barely mentioning their situation, 
and the circumstances of their dis- 
covery. We had been to examine 
the hill which now bears the name 
of Sion: it is situated upon the 
soutl{ side of Jerusalem, part of it 
being excluded by the wall of the 
present city, which passes over the 
top of the mount. It this beindeed 
Mount Sion, the prophecy concern- 
ing it, that the plough should pass 
over it, has been fulfilled to the 
latter; for such labours were actually 
going on when we arrived. Here 
the ‘Lurks have a mosque over what 
they call the tomb of David. No 
christian can gain admittance ; and 
as we did not choose to loiter among 
the other legendary sanctities of the 
mount, having quitted the city by 
what is called ‘ Sion Gate,’ we de- 
scended into a dingle or trench, 
called Tophet, or Gehinnon, dy 
Sandys. As we reached the bottom 
of this narrow dale, sloping towares 
the valley of Jchosaphat, we ob- 
served, upon the sides of the 7 
posite mountain, which appears 0 
be the same called by Sandys the 
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gnumber of excavations in the rock, 
similar to those already described 
among the ruins of Telmessus, in 
the gulph of Glaucus ; aud answer- 
ing to the account published by 
Shaw of the Crypte of Laodicea, 
Jebilee, and Tortosa. We rode 
jowards them ; their situation being 
very little elevated above the bottom 
of the dingle, upon its southera side. 
When we arrived, we instantly re- 
cognised the sort of sepulchres which 
had so much interested us in Asia 
Minor, and, alighting fyom our 
hoges, found that we should have 
ample employment. in their exa- 
mination. ‘hey were all of the 
same kind of workmanship, ex- 
hibiting a series of subterranean 
chambers, hewn with marvellous 
art,cach containing one, or many, 
fepositorie stor the dead, like cisterns 
gatved in the rock upon the sides 
ofthose chambers. The doors were 
80 low, that, to look into any one of 
them, it was necessary to stoop, 
and, in some instances, to creep 
upon our hands and knees: these 
doors were also grooved, for the 
reception of immense stoncs, once 
squared and fitted to the grooves, 
by way of closing the entrances. 
Of such 2 nature were, indisputably, 
the tombs of the sons of Heth, of 
the kings of Israel, of Lazarus, and 
of Christ Lhis has been also 
proved by Shaw; but the subjeet 
has been more satistactorily eluci- 
dated by the learned Quaresmius, 
M his dissertation concerning an-' 
Sient sepulchres. The cemeteries 
of the ancients were universally ex- 
cltded from the precincts of their 
aties. In order, therefore, to .ac- 
fount for the seeming contradiction 
mpiied by the situattun of the 
Place now shewn as the tomb of 
the Messiah, it is pretended that it 
was onginally on the outside of the 


ny 
¢ Malls of Jerusalem ; although a 
sia. 
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doubt must necessarily arise as to 
the want of sufficient space for the 
population of the city, between a 
boundary so situated, and the hill 
which is now called Mount Sion. 
The sepulchres we are describing 
carry, in their very vature, satis- 
factory evidence of their being si- 
tuated out of the ancient city, as 
they are now out of the modern. 
They are not to be confounded with 
those tombs, commonly called ‘ the 


sepulchres of the kings,’ 


to the 


north of Jerusalem, believed to be 
the burial-plice of Helena, queen 
What therefore aro 
they? Some of them, from their 
ipagnificence, and 
Jabour necessary to form the na- 
merous repositories they contain, 
might lay claim to regal honours ; 
and there is one which appears te 
have been constructed for the pur- 
pose of inhuming a single indivi- 


of Adiebéné. 


dual. 


other the most 


the immense 


The Karwan Jews, of ail 
tenacious in ad- 


hering to the customs of their an- 


cestors, have, 
*morial, heen 


from time imnime- 
in the 


practice of 


bringing their dead to this place for 
interment; although this fact was 
not wanted to prove it an ancient 
Jewish cemetery, as will be seen in 


the sequel. 
selves, 


The s 


according 


pulchres them- 
to the ancient 


practice, are stationed in the midst 


of gardens. 


Irom 


all these cir- 


cumstances, are we not auihonzed 
to seek here for the sepu'chre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, who, as a 
pious Jew, necessarily had bis 
burying-place in the cemetery of 
his countrymen, among the graves 
of his forefathers > The Jews were 
remarkable for their rigid adberence 


to.this custom: they adorned their - 


burial-places with trees and gardens : 
and the tomb of this Jew is ac- 
cordingly described as being in a 
garden ; and it wus ‘ in the place 
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where 
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where our Saviour was crucified.’ 
Of what nature was that place of 
crucifixion? It is very worthy of 
observation, that every one of the 
Evangelists, (and among these, ‘ he 
that saw it, and bare record,) affirm, 
that it was ‘ the place of a scull;’ 
that is to say, a public cemetery, 
‘ called in the Hebrew, Golgotha ;’ 
without the city, and very near to 
one of its gates. St. Luke calls it 
Calvary, which has the same signi- 
fication. The church, supposed to 
mark the site of the holy sepuichre, 
exhibits no where the slightest evi- 
dence which might entitle it to 
either of these appellations. Can 
there be therefore aught of impicty 
er of temerity in venturing to sur- 
mise, that upon the opposite sum- 
mit, now called Mount ‘Sion, with- 
out the walls, the crucifixion of the 
,Messiah was actually accomplished ? 
Perhaps the evidence afforded by 
existing documents may further il- 
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lustrate this most interest : 
—These wil] now be ane 

“* Upon all the sepulchres at the 
base of this mount, which, ¢ asthe 
place of a scull,’ we have the au. 
thority of the gospel for calling 
either Calvary or Goigotha, whether 
the place of crucifixion or not, there 
are inscriptions, in Hebrew and in 
Greek. ‘The Hebrew inscriptions 
are the most effaced : of these it is 
difficult to make any telerable copy. 
Besides the injuries they have sus- 
tained by time, they have been 
covered by some carbonaceous sub 
stance, either bituminous or fumid, 
which rendered the task of tran 
scribing them yet more arduous, 
The Greek inscriptions are brief 
and legible, consisting of immense 
letters deeply carved in the face of 
the rock, either over the door, or 
by the side, of the sepulchres. 
Upon the first we observed these 
characters : 


+ THCAFIAC 
CiWN 
OF , THE. HOLY 
' SION 


Having entered by the door of this 
sepulchre, we found aspacious cham- 
ber cut in the rock, connected with 
@ series of other subterranean apart- 
ments, one leading into another, 
and containing an extensive range 
vf receptacles for the dead, as in 
those excavatious before alluded to, 
(but which appear of mare recent 
date,) lying to the north of Jeru- 
salem, at a more considerable di- 


HN. ... 


stance from the city; and also asim 
the Crypte of the Necropolis near 
Alexandria in Egypt. Opposite to 
the entrance, but lower down i8 
the rock, a second, anda similar 
aperture, led to another chamber 
beyond the first. Over the entraace 
to this, also, we observed an i- 
scription, nearly obliterated, but 
differing from the first, by the ad- 
dition of two letters: 


weeee THC 


ArtACCIWN 


Having reached the extremity of 
this second chamber, we could pro- 


ceed no further, owing tothe rubbish 
which obstructed our passage on 
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haps the removal of this may, at 
some future period,-lead to other 
discoveries. It was evident that 
we had not attained the remotest 
of these caverns. ‘There were 
othets with similar Greek inscrip- 
tions, and one which particularly 
attracted our notice, trom its extra- 
ordinary coincidence with all the 
circumstances attaching to the his- 
of our Saviour’s tomb, The 
stone that once closed its 
mouth had been, perhaps for ages, 
rolled away. Stoeping down to 
loek into it, we observed, within, a 
fair sepulebre, containing a repo- 
sitory, upon one side only, for a 
single body ; whereas, in most of 
the others, there were two, and in 
many of them more than two, It 
is placed exactly opposite to that 
which is now called Mount Sion. 
As we viewed this sepulchre, and 
tead upon the spot the description 
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given of Mary Magdalene and the 
disciples coming in the morning, it 
was impossible to divest our minds 
of the probability that here might 
have been the identical. tomb of 
Jesus Christ ; and that up the steep 
which led to it, after descending 
from the gate of the city, the dis- 
ciples strove together, when ‘ John 
did outrun Peter, and came first to 
the sepulchre.” They are individuall 
described as stooping dowf to look 
into it; they express their doubts ag 
to the possibility of removing so 
huge a stone, that when once fixed 
and sealed, it miglit have baffled 
every human effort. But upon this, 
as upon the others already men- 
tioned, instead of a Hebrew or a2 
Pheenician inscription, there were 
the saine Greek characters, destitute 
only of the Greek cross prefixed in 
the former instances. ‘The inscrip- 
tion stood thus, 


THCATLIAC 
CIWN 


the letters being very large, and 
deeply carved in the rugged surface 
of the rock. 
~The Hebrew inscriptions, io- 
stead of being over the entrances; 
were by the side of the doors. Hav- 
ing but little knowledge of the cha- 
facters with which they were writ- 
ten, ali that could be attempted 
Was, to ake as faithful a represen- 
ition as possible of every incision 
upon the stone, without attempting 
supply any thing by conjecture ; 
even adinitting, in certain in- 
ances, doubtful traces, which were 
erhaps casualties caused by inju-, 
fies the stone had sustained, having 
to reference to the legend. 
“The words of the inscription are 
to be Arabic, expressed 


it Hebrew and Pheenician obarac- 


ters. The arrow-headed character 
occurs here, as in the inscriptions 
at ‘Telmessus. 

« All the face of this mountain, 
along the dingle supposed to be the 
Vale of Gehinnon by Sandys, is 
marked by similar excavations. Some 
of these, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to a former note, did not es- 
cape his searching eye; although 
he neglected to observe their in- 
scriptions, probably from keeping 
the beaten track of pilgrims going 
from Mount Sion to the Mount of 
Olives; and neglecting to cross the 
valley in order to examine them 
more nearly. The top of the moun- 
tain is covered by ruined walls and 
the remains of sumptuous edifices : 
these he also noticed ; but he does 
not even hint at their origin. “Here 
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again we are ata loss for intelli- 
gence; and future travellers will be 
aware of the immense field of in- 
quiry which so many undescribed 
remains belonging to Jcrusalem of- 
fer to their observation. If the foun- 
dations and ruins as of a citadel 
may be traced all over this emi- 
nence; the probability is, that this 
was the real Mount Sion; that the 
Gehinnon of Sandys, and of many 
other writers, was in fact the Val- 
Jey of Millo, called Tyropceon by 
Josephus, which separated sion from 
Mount Moriah, and extended as far 
as the Fountain Siloa, where it 
oined the Valley of Jehosaphat. 

he sepulchres will then appear to 
have been situated beneath the 
walls of the citadel; as was the 
@ase in many antient cities. Such 
was the situation of the Grecian se- 
pulchres in the Crimea, belonging 
to the ancient city of Chersonesus, 
in the Minor Peninsula of the He- 
vacleote. The inscriptions already 
noticed seem to favour this position ; 
and if hereafter it should ever be 
confirmed, ‘ the remarkable things 
belonging to Mount Sion,’ of which 
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Pococke says there are no remai 
in the hill now bearing that apel 
lation, will in fact be found 
“The Garden of the Kings, near 
the Pool of Siloam, where Manas. 
seh and Amon, kings of Judah, 
were buried ;’ the cemetery of the 
kings of Judah ; the traces and re. 
mains of Herod's palaces, called af. 
ter the names of Caesar and Agrip- 
pa ; ‘ together with the other places 
mentioned by Nehemiah.’ Al} a- 
long the’side of this mountain, and 
in the rocks above the Valley of Je- 
hosaphat, upon the eastern side of 
Jerusalem, as far as the sepulchres 
of Zechariah and Absalom, and a- 
bove these, almost to the top of the 
Mount of Olives, the Jews resident 
in the city bury their dead, adhering 
still to the cemetery of their ances- 
tors: but having long lost the art 
of constructing the immense sepul- 
chres now described, they content 
themselves in placing Hebrew in- 
scriptions upon small upright slabs 
of marble, or of common limestone, 
raised after the manner at present 
generally in use throughout the 
East.” 
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(From Mr. Butcer’s Lirg ayp Wuitines oF Bossuzt.} 


ee ete. orations, of the 

description of those of which 
we are now speaking, are little 
known in England, and are not, 
perhaps, a branch of oratory, the 
want of which we should greatly 
lament. It is evident that nothing 
should- be heard from the pulpit, 
but the language of the gospel ; and 
nothing praised or blamed from it 
by any other standard. ‘ 


‘¢ But, when the orator has to 
pronounce the eulogy of a person, 
distinguishedonly by worldly great- 
ness, it must be difficult for him to 
avoid speaking the language of the 
world. ‘ If,’ says Massillon, 19 his 
celebrated address to Lewis the fours 
teenth, in the exordium of bis - 
mon on the feast of All-Ssints—' ! 
the world addressed your bay 
from this placa, the world wae 
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not sav, Blessed are they 
mourn. The world would say, Bless- 
ed is the prince who has never 


ht, but to conquer; who has 
filled the universe with his‘name; 
who, through the whole course of a 
jong and flourishing reign, enjoys in 
splendor all that men admire ;— 


extent of conquest, the esteem of 


his enemies, the love of his people, 


the wisdom of his laws. 


But, Sir, 


the language of the gospel is not 
the language of the world.’ Here 
Massillon contrasts the two lan- 
guages: which of them is the gene- 
ral language of funeral oration? 
Does it not almost always sound 
like that, which Massillon puts in 
the mouth of the world ? 


« But this is not the only objec- 
tion to Funeral Orations. 


The life 


of him, who is to be celebrated, 
though his achievements raise him 
to the height of human glory, is 
often wholly sterile of those actions 
which the counsels, or even the pre- 
cepts of the gospel inspire. Perhaps 
even, his general remissness in reli- 
gious duty is known to his hearers. 
On such a life, what is to be said 
by him, who should only speak the 
language of the gospel? Yet, when 
once funeral orations become fre- 
guent, lives, such as these, will re- 
gularly claim“and receive the usual 
tribute of funeral eulogy. 

“In another view, the frequency 
of funeral orations mast be mis- 


chievous 


ltis obvious, that they 


area tribute of distinction, which 
should be paid to none, but the 


Mest exalted characters. 


Exalted 


rank will soon be thought a title to 
them: and the claim will descend. 
Even extraordinary wealth will 
sometimes put in and be allowed 
Ms claim. —Thus praise will become 
f9 general to confer honour; and 


one of the strongest incitements to - 


Vittue will be lost. 


Even on elo- 
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quence itself the effect of this pro- 
miscuous praise will be bdneful. 
When the demand for it becemes 
freqnent, the necessity of inventing 
a subject of praise, when it is whol- 
ly wanting, and ‘of amplifying it, 
where it is merely of ordinary size, 
must frequently occur. The conse- 
quence will be, that the natural and 
easy will often be excluded from 
such compositions, ard they will be 
filled with that inflation of senti- 
ment and expression, which a con- 
tinued state of forced exertion 
makes unavoidable. That this is 
not exaggeration, is evident from 
the general style of funeral ora- 
tions :—it may be truly said, that, 
with some brilliant exceptions, they 
are the least pleasing compositions 
to be found in French literature. 

«“ Among these exceptions, the 
funeral orations of Bossuet hold 
confessedly the firstrank. The ge- 
neral style of them is worthy of 
him: they abound with beautiful, 
affecting, and sublime passages ; 
with short, but interesting narra- 
tives and descriptions; and with 
characters, sketched by a master’s 
hand. 

«« One of the finest of them, is 
the funeral oration on the death of 
Henrietta-Ann, the daughter of our 
Charles the First, and wife of the 
Duke of Orleans. On the 29th of 
June, 1670, after drinking a glass 
of cold water, in her apartment of 
St. Cloud, she was seized with a 
shivering, succeeded by a burning 
heat, which threw her into the mo-t 
excruciating torments. She cried 
out that she was poisoned : the phy- 
sicians were sent for; when they 
saw her, they were struck with hor- 
ror at her livid appearance, pro- 
nounced her beyond medjcal aid, 


and advised her to receive, without — 


delay, the last sacraments of the 


church. The princess beard them 
pronounce 
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pronounce her fate with firmness : 
and recollecting the manner, in 
which Bossuet had attended her mo- 
ther, the Queen Dowager of Eug- 
land, she desired that not an instant 
should be lost in sending for him. 
#-Three couriers were successively 
dispatched te him; and he arrived 
between eleven and twelve at night, 
at St. Cloud. 

‘* In the interval, she suffered 
the most dreadful pains, and, her 
immediate dissolution being appre- 
hended, she made a general con- 
fession of her sins to the Abbé 
Feuillet, a person generally esteem- 
ed, but of a harsh character. When 
her confession was finished, her at- 
tendants were called in: the whole 
scene was afflicting and horrible. 

“The aceount which her con- 
fessor gives of his own conduct, 
makes us, perhaps unreasonably, 
blame his merciless austerity. Her 
lamentable shricks he treated as 
acts of rebellion against the divine 
will, and told her, that her sins 
were not punished as they deserved. 
In the midst of her convulsions, 
she received his reproofs with mild- 
ness, but often inquired of Madame 
de la Fayette, who was at her bed- 
side, if Bossuet were not yet come. 
Before he came, she received ex- 
treme unction from the Abbé Feuil- 
let.— Having exclaimed in an agony 
of pain, ‘ Will these torments ne- 
ver end!’—‘ Don't forget yourself 
in this manner,’ said the merciless 
Abbé, ‘ you ought to be better dis- 
posed for suifering ; but I must tell 
you, that your torments will soon 
end,’ 

“* At length, Bossuet arrived :— 
As soon as the princess saw him, 
she made him promise not to quit 
her, before she breathed ber Jast. 
—He knelt down, dissolved in tears, 
Jeaning on her bed, and holding a 
erucifix in his hand. With a tre- 
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mulous voice, often interrupted 
his own feelings, he invited her to 
join him, as far as her sufferings 
allowed, in the reflections, prayers 

ee . S ’ 
and acts of contrition, faith, ho 
and charity, which he should ad- 
dress to God for her, and in her 
name. He was exceedingly moved, 
and every person present sympa. 
thized in the scene. Nothing could 
exceed the tender and affecting sen- 
timents of deyotion and piety which 
Bossuet suggested to her; he final- 
ly subdued by them, in a great 
measure, her sense of the cruel suf- 
ferings which she endured. The 
princess heard him with mild and 
composed constancy ; if he stopt for 
a moment, she gently entreated 
him to continue, assuring him, that 
his words were of inestimable value 
to her. He then read over to her 
the recommendation of the soul in 
the liturgy; explained it to her; 
made her gently repeat with him its 
soothing prayers; softly instilled in- 
to her the sentiments which they 
are intended to convey ; filled her 
soul with faith, with compunction, 
with calm, with resignation, and a- 
boye all, with divine love for him 
into whose hands she was so soon (@ 
yield her soul!.—She herself, at last, 
felt a consciousness of her serene 
triumph over pain, —‘ O my God? 
she exclaimed, ‘ why did I not al- 
ways adhere to thee !"—She recol- 
lected that the crucifix, which Bog- 
suet had in bis hands, was the same 
which he had given to her mother, 
the queen dowager of England, te 
hold in her agony. She took it from 
him, and kept it in her hands ull 
she breathed her last. 

«“ An hour before she died, she 
turned to Madame de la Fayette, 
and, ip the English language, which 
Bossuet did not understand, desired 
her to observe, that, ‘ full of gratie 


iri assistance, 
tude fer the spiritual ass which 
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which she had received from Bos- 
suet, she requested that, after her 
decease, a particular emerald ring, 
sit in diamonds of great price, 
might be presented to him.—Her 
torments continued to the last, but 
her patience remained ; she persist- 
ed to listen to the exhortations, to 
repeat the prayers, and make the 
bumble and fervent offering of her- 
sif to the divine will, which Bos- 
suet suggested to her. Those who 
heard them never forgot them ;— 
the Abbé Feuillet declared he ne- 
ver heard any thing so completely 
fine. 

“ Atthree, in the morning, the 

incess died. The particulars of 

death were immediately related 
by Madame de la Fayette, to Lewis 
the Fourteenth. He sent for Bos- 
suet, heard them again from him, 
and then, with his own hand, put 
the emerald ring, mentioned by the 
princess, on the prelate’s finger, 
end desired him to wear it for the 
restof his lite, in reasembrance of 
her.—He added, that ‘he himself 
could not better show his regard tor 
the memory of his sister-in-law, 
than by desiring Bossuet to pro- 
nounce her funeral oration. 

“ Every thing we know of Bos- 
suet, leads us to think that he had 
avery feeling heart ; it certainly is, 
dixernible in every line of his fune- 
tal oration on the princess. He chose 
for his text the verse of Ecclesiastes 
(.2) so suitable to the occasion, 
‘Vanity of vanities! Allis vanity!’ 
Having pronounced these words, 
he remained for some time in si- 

e, evidently overpowered by his 

ing. ‘Itwas to be my lot ‘he then 
exclaimed, ¢ to pertorm this melan- 
choly duty to the memory of this 
illustrious princess! - be, whom I had 
dbserved so attentive while J per- 

ed the same duty to her royal 
Mother, was herself so.scon to be- 
ome the theme of a siinilar dis- 
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course !—-And my voice was so soon 
to be exerted in discharging the 
like melancholy duty to her. O 
vanity! O nothing! O martalsl. 
ever ignorant of what awaits youl 
—But a month ago, would she have 
thought it! You, who then be- 
held her drowned in tears for her 
mother's loss, would you hav® 
thought it! would you have 
thought that you were so soon to 
mect again to bewail her own fate! 
Oh! vanity of vanities! all is vani- 
ty! These are the only words! the 
only reflection which, in such an 
event, my sorrow leaves me !’ 

‘* After this eloquent exordium, 
Bossuet pursues his dismal theme. 
He describes, in strains, always elo- 
quent, but always mournful, the 
short, but brilliant career of the 
princess;—-so highly placed, so 
greatly gifted, so widely admired, 
aud so generally loved! The Idol 
of the world ! The pride of her au- 
gust family! The delight of all 
who approached her!—* Yet, what,” 
he exclaimed, ‘is all this, which 
we, so much below it, so greatly 
admire! While we tremble in the 
view of the great, God simites them, 
that they may serve as warnings to 
us. Yes! so little does he consi-« 
der these great ones, that he makes 
them ofien serve as mere materials. 
for our instruction |!—We have al- 
ways sufticient reason to be con- 
vinced of our nothingness; but if, 
to win our hearts from the fascina- 
tion of the world, the wonderful 
and astonishing is necessary, what 
we now behold is sufficiently terri- 
ble.—O night ot woe! O night of 
herror ! When, like a peal of thun- 
der, the dreadful cry bursts on us, 
on all sides;—The Princess is dy- 
ing !—Ihe Princess is dead! Noe 
thing could be heard but cries, no=« 
thing was discernible but grief, dee 
spair, and the image of death !"—» 
The writers of the ume mention, 
thit, 
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that, when Bossuet pronounced 
these words, the whole audience 
arose from their seats; that terror 
was visible in every countenance, 
and that, for some moments, Bus- 
suet himself was unable to proceed. 
** Some of the other funeral ora- 
tions of Bossuet contain passages 
equally fine. What an English 
reader will principally admire in 
them, are the portraits which they 
contain of several distinguished per- 
sonages of that time. In his fune- 
ral oration on Henrietta-Maria, the 
widow of our Charles the First, and 
the mother of the nrincess, who 
was the subject of the discourse 
which we have just mentioned, Bos- 
suct gives the following description 
of Cromwell: ‘In those days, a 
man arose of unfathomable depth 
of thought; as subtle a hypocrite, 
as he was a consummate politician. 
In peace and war, equally enter- 
prizing and impenetrable, he left 
nothing to Fortune, which he could 
keep from her power, by wisdom 
and foresight ; at the same time that 
he was so well prepared as never to 
let slip any opportunity, of which 
he could avail himself to his ad- 
vantage. Ip a Word,—one of those 
active and audacious spirits, who 
seem born for the disturbance of 
the world. What do not such men 
achieve, when it pleases the Al- 
mighty to make them the iustru- 
ments of his wrath!" ; 
‘In his funeral oration on the 
chancellor Le Tellier, Bossuet gives 
the following admirable portrait of 
the celebrated Cardinal de Retz :— 
‘A man so faithful to individuals, 
so terrible to the siate: of so lofty 
a character, that it was impossible 
to esteem, to fear, to love, or to 
hate him, in moderation. Firm in 
himselt, he shook the universe, and 
obtained a dignity, which he after- 
wards wished to resign, as unwortby 


of what it had cost him; as an ob. 
ject beneath bis mighty mind. Ip 
the end, he was sensible of his er. 
rors, and of the vanity of human 
greatness. But, while he was in 
search for what he was thus after. 
wards to despise, he shook every 
thing by his secret and powerful 
means :—even in the universal over. 
throw of all around him, he still 
seemed to suffice for his own su 
port; and his disappointed and in. 
trepid aspect still breathed defiance 
op his successful adversary." 

‘* In this fuseral oration on the 
prince of Condé, Bossuet thus con- 
trasts the prince and the Marechal 
de Turenne: ** It was a sublime 
spectacle to behold, at the same 
time, and, on the same fields of 
war, two men, whom the universal 
voice of Europe equalied to the 
greatest genera!s of past ages, some. 
times united, sometimes command. 
ing different bodies, and, sometimes 
opposed to each other ; possessed of 
virtues, at once so equal, and of so 
different a character One seemed 
to act from deep reflection, the 
other from a sudden illumination of 
mind ; the latter was most fiery, but 
had nothing of rashness ; the former 
seemed cold, but was never slow; 
and, while he appeared at a loss, 
was quietly determined on the bold- 
est and most sutcessful enterprizes, 
As soon as he began to act, some~ 
thing extraordinary was expected 
from him, and he advanced, io & 
kind of regular succession, from pro- 
digy to prodigy, till the very hour 
which terminated his conquests and 
lis life. The first battle of the 
other placed him on a level with 
the greatest generals. One, by ad 
gorous and incessant efforts, fixes 
the admiration of the world, and 
silenced envy; the other, on his 
first appearance, threw out a lustre 
which filled the universe with bis 

ascenull’g 
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ascending glory, and envy dared not 
attack him. In fine,—one, by the 

h of his genius and the infi- 
nite resources of his mighty encr- 
ies, was raised above danger, and 
even turned to his advantage the 
fickleness of fortune ; the other, by 
his illustrious birth, the lofty con- 
ceptions of his mind, and a kind of 
divine instinct, the secret of which 
was kept from man, seemed born to 
bend fortune to his will, and en- 
chain the fates.” 

«The whole discourse abounds 
with the sublime, the beautiful, and 
the pathetic: it is generally consi- 
dered to be the master-piece of Bos- 
suet, in this branch of eloquence : 
but, by his own ingenuous confes- 
_ sion, it was surpassed by the dis- 
course which Bourdaloue pronounc- 
ed on the same occasion. 

“ Throngh life, the prince of 
Condé showed great external reve- 
rence for religion; but his youth 
was dissolute ; dhring many years 
he was untrue to his king and coun- 
try, and, for some time, com- 
Manded against them the armies of 
Spain, whom France then consi- 
dered her natural and inveterate 
enemy. But the twenty last years 
of his life were religious and exem- 
plary, and his death was edifying. 
On.the criminal part of his life, 
Bossuet employed only three lines, 
Bowrdaloue nobly plunged into it. 
The prince's long protligacy, his 
neglect of religion, and his rebel- 
lion against his king, Bourdaloue 
held up to his audience, in their 
true colours, and dilated on them, 
through all the second part of his 
siscourse. At the same time he 
showed, that in the midst of his 
ftrors and his crimes, the prince 
preserved much of what was really 
great and wood : and thus, while he 
descanted, in the very strongest 
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terms, on the follies, the vanities, 
and the crimes of his hero, he made 
the audience lose sight of them, in 


the blaze of glory, with which, in 


the midst of all his crimination of 
the prince, he took care to radiate 
him, When, after he had amply de- 
scanted on this part of the subject, 
Bourdaloue described the “price, 
on the approach of age, sitting 
down tothestudy of religion, making 
his peace with his God and his king, 
and atoning by the retirement and 
regularity of the twenty last years 
of his life, for the errors and wan- 
derings of his youth, and showed 
how honourable it was to the prince 
to be so converted to religious duty, 
and how honourable it was to reli- 
gion, to have such a convert, he 
filled the audience with veneration 
for the illustrious subject of his dis- 
course, and impressed on them the 
most salutary truths. Bossuet was 
so struck with the noble candour 
and simplicity with which Bourda- 
love opened this part of his dis- 
course, that he turned to the pre- 
lates near him, and cried out loudly 
enough to be generally heard, ‘Voi- 
la, notre maitre a touts’’—** Behold 
the master of us all !’ 

‘© Yet, it may be questioned, 
whether this celebrated oration of 
Bourdaloue- contains quite so fine a 
passage as thit with which Bossuet 
concludes the oration pronounced 
by him on the same occasion. A 
sew minutes before the Vrince of 
Condé expired, bis confessor ex. 
horted him to repeat with Lim the 
prayer of David, ‘O God! create 
in me a clean heart, and renew a 
right spirié within my bowels.’— 
The prince seemed lost in thought ; 
his whole attention appeared to be 
fixed by some great object. Then, 
raising himself on his bed, agd 
turning to the persons present, he 

said, 
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said, ‘ I never doubted of the mys- 
teries of religion,—whatever may 
have been asserted to the contrary. 
—Now I doubt of them less than 
ever.—How ‘these traths now dis- 
play themselves! How they now 
unfold themselves to me!’ Then, 
lifting his eyes to heaven, he repeat- 
ed, in Latin, severai times, the 
words of the apostle, (1Cor. xiii. 12), 
«« Facie ad faciem,— Face to face ;" 
and with those words on bis lips, 
expired. 

“* Beautifully alluding to this in- 
teresting scene, Bossuect thus con-~ 
cludes his funeral oration on the 
prince: ‘ For me, O Prince! O 
worthy theme of our praise and re- 
grets! In my memory, your image 
will ever live! Not however with 
that air of heroic ardour, which 
presaged your victories !—I desire 
to behold, about you, nothing which 
death effaces. Im your image, as I 
wish to behold it, I shall see that 
which is immortal. I shall behold 
you, a8 you were seen in your jast 
fnonents, when, full of taith and 
hope, you were under the powerful 
band of God; and his glory seemed 
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to open on you. There 

hold you infinitely more ae 
than you were at Friedberg or Row 
croy !—~Transported with the view 
I shall pronounce the beautifal 
words of the apostle, (1 John, v. 4) 
—* The victory which conquers this 
world, is our faith.’ May this be 
your victory! May you enjoy it 
eternally! May the eternal sacri. 
fice which is now offered for you 
give you the immediate enjoyment 
of it!—Accept, O Prince! the last 
effort of a voice which was known 
to you.--Yes, you shall close these 
discourses, Instead of bewailing the 
deaths of others, I shail hencetorth 
endeavour, in imitation of your ex- 
ample, to sanctify my own end, 
Happy! if taking warning from 
these gray hairs, of the account, 
which I must soon render to God, 
I shall dedicate to the flock, which 
he has committed to my charge, the 
remains of a voice, which begins ta 
fail me, of a flame, that must soou 
expire!’—This is the true sublime; 
the sublime of taste, and, what 
crowns it all, the sublime of re- 
ligion, 
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HE sermons of Bossuet place 
him, incontestibly, in the first 

line of preachers ; and even leave 
it open to argument, whether he 
ie not the first in that line. Bour- 
daloue and Massillon slone can dis- 
pute his pre-eminence. Nothing io 
the sermons of either equals, in 
splendor or sublmity, a multitude 
of passages which may be produced 
from the sermons of Bossuet ; and 
he has little of Massillon’s too fre- 


quent monotony, or of the cold dis 
lectic, which occasionally retards the 
beautiful mareh of Bourdaloue. Va 
the other band, Bossuet has not the 
continued elegance and grace 

Massillon ; and an advocate of Bour- 
dalove might contend, that it Bour- 
daloue appears to yield to Bossuet 
in sublimity, it is only because the 
sublimity of Bourdaloue is more 
familiar, and therefore less +> 


posing. «he 
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«Tt seems to tne admitted, that 
sermons of Massillon, the trage- 
- of Euripedes and Racine, and 
the Georgics of Virgil, are the most 
of human compositions, 

_ therefore, who read sermons, 
merely for their literary merit, will 
alif prefer the sermons of 
Massillon to those of Bourdaloue 
and Bossuect. On the other hand, 
the profound theology of the ser- 
mons of Bossuet, and the countless 
ges in them of true sublimity, 

and exquisite pathos, will lead many 
to give him a decided preference 
ever both his rivals.’ Bat those 
who read sermons for instruction, 
and whose chief object, in the pe- 
rusal of them, is to be excited to 
virtue, or confirmed in ber paths, 
will generally consider Bourdaloue 
as the first of preachers, and every 
time they peruse him, it will be 
with new delight. No sermons 
possess, in so great a degree, the 
indescribable charm of simplicity ; 
and no composition, sacred or pro- 
fane, contains any thing, which, in 
grace or effect, exceeds that insen- 
sible rise from mere instruction into 
tloquence, of which Bourdaloue 
warcely has a sermon that does not 
furnish more than one example.— 
To these must be added, his inesti- 
mable talent of conversing with his 
hearers.—‘ Was Magdalen,’ be says 
in his panegyric of her, ‘ better 
acquainted with Jesus Christ, than 
Weare? Qn the contrary, the mys- 
teries and doctrines of Christianity, 
inwhich we have been instructed, 
ve discovered to us wonders that 
were hidden from her eyes. Why, 
fore, should we make a longer 
delay? Without going farther, why, 
© we guit this church, before 

We stir from this very altar, where 
Christ himself is present,— 

(ot indeed as a guest, which he 
YH a the house of the Pharisee, 
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but, as our food and nourishment, 
as a victim immolated for us, as our 
priest, as our pastor,)—why should 
we not now give eurselves up to 
him ?—Let us, tor once, completely 
do what we have, so often, pro- 
posed to do;-——Let us say to him, 
No! O Lerd! It shall not be ina 
year’s time; at the end of a month; 
it shall be to-day. It is wrong for 
me to temporize with thee.—It shall 
not be, when [ have finished this 
er that business; for it is unjust 
that the concerns of the world 
should make me postpone the con. 
cerns of God to them: It shall not 
be, when age comes upon me, for 
thine, O God! is every age: and it 
would be a sensible insult to thee 
that I should reserve for thee the 
last years, the refuse of my life.— 
Itis now, Q God!—I am thine; 
and I will be always thine. Receive 
the protestation I make to thee, and 
strengthen the resolution which I 
form in thy sight.’ Cano simplicity, 
can instruction, can eloquence go 
beyond this passage ? 

‘* To Bourdaloue, other merits 
must be added, particularly the per- 
fection of his style. Always plain, 
always unambitious, he appears ta 
strike, by what he says, and not by 
the manner of his saying it. Upom 
the whole, the public opinion, that, 
after reading Bourdaloue, we shall 
not think Bossuet the first preacher 
of the French nation, seems to be 
founded. 

«‘ Few sermons of Bossuet were 
published before the Benedictine 
edition of bis works made its ap- 
pearance. They hil three volumes 
of that edition ; but many sketches 
and extracts of sermons are inserted 
in them, which, in that form, at 
least, should not have been present- 
ed to the public. 

‘* The following passage is both 
beautiful and sublime: Human life 
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resembles a road, which ends ina 
frightful precipice. 


We are told of 
this, at the first step we take: bat 


our destiny is fixed ; we must pro- 
ceed, Advance ! 
invincible power, anirresistible force 
impels us forward; and we must 
eontinually advance to the precipice. 
A thousand crosses, a thousand 
pains, fatigues and disturbances, vex 
us on the road.—If we could but 
aveid the terrible precipice! No! 
Advance! You must run on; sueh 
eis the rapid flight of years. Still, 
on the way, we occasionally miect 


Advance! An 


with some objects that divert us; 
2 flowing stream, a passing flower : 
we are amused by them, and we 
wish to stop. Advance! Advance! 
We see that every thing around us 


tumbles down, a frightiul crash ! 
an inevitable ruin!* Still, here and 
there, we pluck some flowers, which 
fade in our hands; some fruits, 
which vanish, while we taste them, 
whieh, however, comfort us for the 
moment. 
and illusion: we are still hurried on 


But, all is enchantment 


to the frightful guiph. By degrees, 


every thing begins to fade; the 


gardens seem less fair, the flowers 
less lively ; the colours less tresh ; 


the meadows less gay; the waters 


less bright; every thing decays, 


every thing falls away.—At length 


the spectre of death rises upon us! 


—We begin to be sensible of our 


pear approach to the fatal guiph'’— 
We touch its. brink:—QOne step 


more !—and !--Llorror now seizes 
our senses: the head turns, the eves 
wander | We must advance!!! Oh 
that we migbt return! Bat there 
are no means of returninz; all 1s 


. 


‘It is impossible to deny the 


force or beauty of this passage : the 
following, perhaps, is in a finer 
manner: ‘ The discourses of St. 


Paul,’ says Bossuct, ‘ far from flow- 
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ing with the agreeable softness, and 
tempered equality, which we adrnire 
in the orators of Greece and Rome 
appear unequal, and without cop. 
nection, to those, who have not 
sufficiently penetrated into them 
The polished taste and delicate eat 
of the people of the world, are 
offended with the hardness of bis 
irregular style. But, my brethren} 
don’t let us be ashamed of St, Pan!" 
the language of the apostle is simple, 
but all his thoughts are divine, If 
he be ignorant of rhetoric, and de. 
spise philosophy, Jesus Christ stands 
to him, in the stead of all The 
name of Christ, which he has 
always in his mouth, the mysteries 
of the gospel, which he so divinely 
announces, make him omnipetent 
in bis simplicity. Yes, he—this 
man, so ignorant of the art of fine 
speaking, will go with his homely 
language, and his foreign phrase, 


‘into Greece, the mother of philoso- 


phers and orators ; and, in spite of 
the whole world’s resistance, will 
establish in her more churches, than 
Plato, with all his divine eloquence, 
had scholars. —He will preachChrist, 
in Athens, and the most learned of 
the senators will pass over from the 
Areopagus to the school of this bar- 
barian. He wil! pursue his triumph, 
and, in the very presence of her 
proconsul, will lay the fasces of 
Rome prostrate at the feet of Christ ; 
and every judge before whose tn- 
bunal he is cited, will tremble. 
Rome herself shall hear bis voice, 
and the day will come, when this 
city, this mistress of the world, will 
esteem herself more bonoured by 4 
letter, addressed by him to het 
citizens, than by al! the harangues 
which she~beard from her Cicero — 
A power, more than natural, 18 
mixed in the divine simplici'y of 
bis words, and gives them a force 


which does not, perbaps, a” 












taste, but goes directiy to the heart. 
Like a great river, which preserves 
jn the plains, through which it 
fows, the impetuous force, which 
it received in the mountains, whence 
it derived its source, the virtue, 
which St. Paul’s Epistles contain, 
reserves, even in the simplicity of 
fi style, all the vigour which it 
. brought. from heaven, its divine 
original.’ 
“Thefollowing isa more exact spe- 
cimen of Bossuet’s general manner: 
«TI can scarcely listen to the 
idle objections, which worldly wis- 
dom makes to us, on the false sup- 
position, that God ought to have 
manifested himself to the world 
with a splendour and a train that 
should be thought worthy of his 
majesty. Miserably dues opinion 
deceive us, if we think that the 
splendour of this world contains 
any thing worthy of God, who him- 
self possesses sovereign greatness. 
Shall [ mention what strikes me, in 
the babe of Bethlehem, as great 
and admirable, and truly worthy of 
a God, descending from heaven, 
and conversing with man. From 
on high, he saw that man was 
touched by nothing, but serisual 
yale and external pomp. In 
is wisdom, he remembered, that 
he had created man for much more 
solid happiness; and, being re- 
solved to show, as much by his 
own example as his precepts, the 
folly of these notions, and his con- 
bet of what this world admires, 
he chose for his lot what the world 
most despises. He was pleased 
therefore to be born in a wretched 
stable: but that stable becomes, as 
it were, a triumphal car, after which 
drags the vanquished world. 
There, all that the world has of 
ominy, is conquered; all its 
terrors are treated with contempt, 
all its pleasures are spurned, all its 
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torments are braved, the triumph 


of Christ over them is complete ; 


nothing is left uudone, nothing left 
unfinished: and it appears to me 
that, in the midst of this glorious 
triumph, he turns to us his ani- 
mating countenance, and loudly 
exclaims to us, ‘ Take courage! [ 
have vanquished the world!’ By the 
lowliness of my birth, by the ob- 
scurity of my life, by tbe. cruelty 
and ignominy of my death, I have 
triumphed over all that men ad- 
mire, al] they esteem, all they fear. 
This is the sign, by which you 
should know me!’—Yes, O my 
God! by this sign I do know thee! 
Thou art my Saviour and my 
God !’ 

“ With passages of beauty equal 
to any transcribed in these pages, — 
the sermons of Bossuet abound. 

“Their general merit is a sub- 
ject of a particular dissertation of 
the Cardinal Maury; and fills many 
a page of his Essai sur / Eloquence 
de la Chaire. The first edition of 
that work was published, above 
thirty years ago, without the au- 
thor's permission. The last edition 
of it is of the year 1810, and is 
entitled * Essai sur / Eloquence de Ja 
Chaire; Panegyriques, Eloges, et 
Discours, par son Eminence Mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal Maury, Arche 
Eveque de Montefiascone et de Corneto, 
Membre de i°institut Imperial, &c.’ 
It abounds with curious and useful 
information aud judicious criticism. 
But an Englishman, (however be 
may endure what his eminence says 
of the superiority of the French 
over the English in pulpit elo- 
quence), must smile at the follow- 
ing exclamation, which the cardinal 
archbishop addresses to the English 
nation, on the general merits of 
their oratory. ‘ Illustrious insalgries! 
I try to discover an orator, a real 
orator, afhong your sacred ministers, 

your 
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our writers, yout members of par- 
iament of the highest celebrity : 
be it said, without offence to your 
glory, I find no one, among yon, 
worthy of that name.” The intre- 
pidity of this address, is the more 
striking, a8, by the cardinal arch- 
bishops own confession, he is 
wholly ignorant of the English lan- 

age.—It remains to give some 
account of Bossuet’s method of pre- 
paring bis sermons. All his funeral 
orations, and some of his sermons, 
were composed by him with ex- 
treme care; yet in those, he trusted 
something te the feelings of the 
moment: and, so great was his 
opinion of the necessity of attending 
to them, that, even in the sermons, 
which he prepared with most pre- 
cision, be inserted many duplicates 
of sentences, of phrases, and of 
words, leaving the choice of them 
to his actual feelings at the instant 


of delivery. Of his other sermons, 
he sometimes composed only the 
skeleton. Sometimes he only com. 
mitted to paper particular sentences 
of them; and sometimes he com- 
mitted nothing of them fo paper ; 
but, unless there was an absolute 
necessity, he never preached with. 
out much serious preparation, and 
without arranging, with a great 
degree of minuteness, the general 
disposition of his discourse, in ree 
spect both to its principal and its 
subordinate parts. A considerable 
number of his sermons have been 
preserved ; but many are lost; and 
among those, his panegyrics of St. 
Augustine and St. Ignatius are par- 
ticularly regretted. His appearance 
in the pulpit was imposing, but 
graceful ; his voice was loud and 
clear, but too shrill ; his action was 
both vehement and dignified; his 
memory never failed him. 
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[From Mr. Wesenr’s Romances or OnienTAar Oniein.] 


= S conveying in general a 
true and striking picture of 
the manners and customs prevalent 
amongst some of the most inicrest- 
ing nations of the earth, the value 
of these tales has been less disputed, 
particularly since the authenticity 
and vraisemblance of the portraits 
they convey has been established by 
the authority of some of the most 
faithful and best informed travellers 
in the east. By the perusal of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
and of other collections of a similar 
nature, we obtain, in a manner the 
Most impressive on the memory, 
and the most pleasing to the mind, 
a perfect insight into the private 


habits, the domestic comforts and 
deprivations of the orientals; we 
are led to participate in their fa- 
vourite amusements, and acquire @ 
knowledge of their religious senti- 
ments and superstitions: and it thes 
happens that a boy, who has been 
indulged in the perusal of these in 
genious fictions, is made as W 
acquainted with the peculiarities of 
oriental manners, and of the tenets 
of the Mahomedsn taith, during 
the time of relaxation, as he is, 
during his school hours, with the 
customs and mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans.. 

“A striking instanceof the trath of 


these observations occurs ip M t.Dalla- 
way's 
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Description of Constantinople, 
where that intelligent traveller in- 
forms us, that ‘mach of the romantic 
gir which pervades the domestic 
habits of the persons described in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 

icularly in inferior life, will be 
ebserved in passing through the 
streets of this city ; and we receive 
with additional pleasure a remem- 
brance of the delight with which 
we at first perused them, in finding 
them authentic portraits of oriental 
nations.’ 

« Several travellers have borne 
testimony to the great popularity of 
this and similar collections of tales 
in the east, where they form one of 
the chief amusements of the people. 
They are recited in the public 
coffee-houses of the cities, among 
the secluded inhabitants of the 
haram, in camps and caravans, and, 
in short, wherever an aggregate 
number of auditors are collected, 
by professional story-tellers, The 
account of these recitations, given 
by Dr. Russel, an author of unim- 
peached veracity, in his History of 
Aleppo, has been frequently quoted ; 
but it gives so curious a picture of 
the subject, and forms so apt an 
introduction to the perusal of these 
tales by Europeans, that its omission 
in this place would be unpardonable. 
— The recitation of eastern fables 
end tales,’ he observes, ‘ partakes 
somewhat of a dramatic perform- 
ance; it is not merely a simple 
narrative ; the story is animated by 
the manner and action of the 
speaker. A variety of other story- 
books, besides the Arabian Nights’ 
bateriainments, (which, under that 
title, are little known at Aleppo,) 
farnish materials for the story-teller, 
who, by combining the incidents of 
the different tales, and varying the 
Catastrophe of such as he has related 

» gives them an air of novelty 
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even to persons who at first imagine 
they are listening to tales with 
which ‘they are acquainted. He 
recites walking to and fro in the 
middle of the coffee-room, stopping 
only now and then, when the ex- 
pression requires some emphatical 
attitude, He is commonly heard 
with great attention ; and not un- 
frequently, in the midst of some 
interesting adventure, when the ex- 
pectation of his audience is raised to 
the highest pitch, he breaks off 
abruptly, and makes his escape 
from the room, leaving, both his 
hero, or heroine, and his audience 
in the utmost embarrassment, 
Those who happen to be near the 
door, endeavour to detain him,.in- 
sisting on the story being finished 
before he departs; but he always 
makes his retreat good; and the 
auditors, suspending their curiosity, 
are induced to return at the same 
hour next day to hear the sequel. 
He no sooner has made his exit, 
than the company, in separate 
parties, fall a disputing about the 
characters of the drama, or the 
event of the unfinished adventure. 
The controversy by degrees becomes 
serious, and opposite op:nions are 
maintained with no less warmth 
than if the fate of the city depended 
on the decision.’ 

“* Among the Arabs these stories 
are as popular as with the Turks. 
On this subject the observations of 
Volney and Colonel Capper afford 
sufficient testimony. The former 
observes,—* All their literature con- 
sists in reciting tales and histories 
in the manner of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, They have a pe- 
culiar passion for such stories, and 
employ in them almost all their 
leisure, of which they have a great 
deal. In the evening they seat 
themselves on the ground, at the 
door of their tents, or undeP cover, 
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if it be cold, and there, ranged in a 
circle round a little fire of dung, 
their pipes in their mouths and 
their Lis crossed, they sit a while 
in silent meditation, till on a sudden 
one of them breaks forth with, 
* Once upon a time,’ and continues 
to recite the adventures of some 
young Shaik and female Bedouin : 

e relates in what manner the youth 
first got a secret glimpse of his 
mistress, and how he became des- 
perately enamoured of her; he mi- 
nutely describes the lovely fair; 
extols her black eyes, as large and 
soft as those of the gazelle; her 
Janguid and impassioned looks; her 
arched eye-brows, resembling two 
bows of ebony ; her waist straight 
and supple as a lance: he forgets 
not her steps, light as those of the 
young filly; vor her eye-lashes, 
blackened with kohl; nor her lips, 
painted blue; nor her nails, tinged 


with the golden-coloured henna ; 


nor her breasts, resembling two 
pomegranates; nor her words, sweet 
as honey. Herecounts the sufferings 
of the young lover, so wasted with 
desire that his body no longer yields 
any shadow. At length, after de- 
tailing his various attempts to see 
his mistress, the obstacles on the 
part of the parents, the invasions of 
the enemy, the captivity of the two 
lovers, &c., he terminates to the 
satisfaction of the audience, by re- 
storing them, united and happy, to 
the paternal tent, and by receiving 
the tribute paid to his eloquence in 
the ma sha alla (admirably well) 
he has merited.’ - 

** Colonel Capper, in his Obser- 
vations on the Passage to India, 
through Egypt and across the Great 
Desert, makes the following ob- 
servations on the same subject, at 
the same time paying his tribute of 
admiration to the tales, and offering 
his testimony to the fidelity of the 
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delineations of oriental Cust 

which they exhibit —* The Arabian 
Nights,’ he observes, « are by many 
people supposed to be a spurious 
production, and are therefore slighted 
in a manner they do not deserve, 
They are written by an Arabian 
and are universally read and admired 
throughout Asia by persons of all 
ranks, both old and young. Con. 
sidered, therefore, as an original 
work, descriptive, as they are, of 
the manners and customs of the 
east in general, and also of the 
genius and character of the Arabians 


in particular, they surely must be _ 


thought to merit the attention of 
the curious. Nor are they, in my 
opinion, entirely destitute of merit 
in other respects ; for although the 
extravagance of some of the stories 
is carried too far, yet, on the whole, 
one cannot help admiring the fancy 
and invention of the author, ‘in 
striking out such a variety of pleasing 
incidents: pleasing, | call them, 
because they have frequently af- 
forded me much amusement: nor 
do I envy avy man his feelings 
who is above being pleased with 
them ; but before any person de- 
cides on the merit of these books, 
he should be eye-witness of the 
effects they produce on those who 
best understand them, I have 
more than once seen the Arabians 
on the desert sitting round a fire, 
listening to these stories with such 
attention and picasure as totall ytofor- 
get the fatigue and hardship with 
which an instant before they were (o- 
tally overcome. In short, they are 
held in the same estimation, all over 
Asia, as the adventures of Don 
Quixote are in Spain.’ ; 
“« The tales seem to be known 18 
all those parts of the cast where the 
faith of Mahomet prevails; and 
those who are acquainted with the 


singular extension of many fabulous 
parrations 
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pirrations and real histories, cor- 


rupted by fictitious and marvellous 
adventures, will not be surprised at 
the circumstance. Some striking 
instances of this nature, with an 
attempt to throw some light upon 
this very curious subject, will be 
found in the sequel of this memoir. 
Among those nations where the Ma- 
homedan religion has not been suc- 
cessful, the same stories, with the 
same circumstances and embellish- 
ments, cannot of course be supposed 
toexist ; but even there very striking 
resemblances occur, and some of the 
tales of the Hindoos which have 
been translated of late years, have 
brought to our recollection others 
not only among the Arabian novels, 
but even among -those which had 
been well known to be French 
trouveurs of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and to Boccaccio 
aad some of the subsequent Italian 
novelists. | 
“ The favourable reception -of 
ingenious fables and romantic tales 
among all nations, and particularly 
among those whose degree . of 
civilization is limited, might nata- 
tally lead us to suppose that the 
idolatrous nations of the east pos- 
sessed a stock of them not inferior 
to that of the Mahomedans... Ac- 
cordingly we find that the Chinese 
are well furnished in this respect. 
The Calmuck Tartars havea similar 
fund of amusement to resort to ; 
and the learned Pallas has translated 
several of their traditionary romances, 
Of the prevalence of similar stories 
it Hindostan we have many un- 
Dted proofs. Among these the 
‘stimony of Dr. Jonathan Scott, 
has turned his attention parti- 
cularly to this pleasing branch of 
ental literature, may be selecied. 
~ Ib the East Indies,’ he informs 
“the bhaut, or family bard, is 


mre to recite the legendary 


tale of religion, or the exploits of 
himself and his ancestors, by the 
Hindoo rajah and the .man of 
family ; and the story teller diverts 
alike the idolater, the follower of 
Mahummud, and the curious chris- 
tian. The editor entertained for 


some time in Bengal one of the: 
latter character in his service; and, 


found his narrativesnot onlyamusing, 


but conducive te the acquirement, 


of some knowledge of the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, the history, cus- 
toms, and manners of the country. 
His recitations were often delivered 
in the manner described by Dr, 
Russel, and sometimes sitting; but, 
being a domestic servant, he never 
left off unless desired, or until he 
had concluded his tale The heroes, 
of his stories were chiefly rajahs, 
sultans, and other persons of Hin- 
doostap ; nor do I recollect that he 
ever delivered a tale as from the 
Arabian Nights, though the in 
cidents of some bore a similarity ;, 
but it is very probable that the 
1001 ni_hts were known to the 
nukkauls, or story tellers of Dhely, 
and the provincial capitals, during 
the prosperity of the Mogul empire, 
as fragments of them have been 
procured at Moorshudabad, the me- 
tropolis of Bengal.’—Finally, Dr, 
Leyden has enumerated many ro- 
mances and legendary tales, which 
are popular among the inhabitants 
of the peninsula east of the Ganges ; 
and there is no doubt that similar 
fictions, of greater or less antiquity, 
are to be. found among every nation 
of the globe. 

“ With regard to the age of 
these productions of oriental fancy, 
nothing decisive can be offered. . It 
is, however, not to be supposed, 
that all those which are included in 
any one colleciion were invented at 
one and the same time. The 
Arabian Nights, for instance, is pro- 
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bably a tissue of tales invented at 
different times, some of them en- 
tirely fictitious, others founded on 
anecdotes of real history.upon which 
marvellous additions have been en- 
grafted, and which have been altered 
and varied by different reciters in 
the manner which Dr. Russel has 
pointed out. Hence the similarity 
which many of them bear to each 
other, and the frequent recurrence 
to the same means of producing the 
catastrophe, One and the same 
author, for instance, would not have 
written such a multitude of novels 
commencing with the earnest desire 
of a sovereign to obtain an heir, 
proceeding with a relation of the 
troubles and distressés consequent 
to the obtaining his desire, and 
concluding with the happy consumn- 
mation of every wish, and the con- 
venient demise or abdication.of the 
aged monarch io favour of the heir. 
Again, the dissimilarity of the nature 
of the tales ; some of them invented 
with the most happy ingenuity, 
others verging to the extreme of 
silliness and insipidity ; some per- 
fectly serious, replete with the pa- 
thetic lamentations of lovers, and 
the distressing crosses of fortune, 
others full of ludicrous adventures 
and sprightly humour,—seems to 
preclude the supposition that they 
were the work of a single author. 
But the variations in the different 
manuscripts of the Thousand and 
One Nights put the matter beyond 
all doubt. The arrangement and 
number of the stories vary in them 
all; and the authenticity of any one 
of them cannot be disputed by its 
not being found in any given ma- 
nuscript Collection, 

“* Indeed nothing could be more 
ingenious than the invention by 
which any number of fables and 
tales, dispersed over the country, 
and produced in different ages, and 
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by different authors, might be col. 
lected ‘into a work which oa 
extend to any given length, and 
thus preserve inany tales from the 
danger of petishing, which might 
so easily happen while they were 
isolated and unconnected. Those 
whose profession it was to amuse 
the public with reciting stories, 
were thus at once furnished witha 
large assortment, from which they 
could select or produce new novels, 
by varying the incidents, and ming. 
ling the adventures of different tales, 
sO as to produce novelty. This 
dramatic form of narrating tales has 
been practised by several oriental 
nations, and has been adopted 
among the European nations by 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, and the later 
Italian and French novelists, pro- 
bably from some of those transla- 
tions from the eastern languages 
which were made in the middle 
ages. 

“« "Phe most ancient collection of 
this kind in existence is probably 
that generally known under the 
title of The Fables of Bidpai, or 


Pilpay. The Indian original of this” 


is the Hitoopades of Vishnoosarma, 
translated by Wilkins, respecting 
which Sir William Jones, in bis 
third anniversary discourse before 
the Asiatic society, makes the fol- 
lowing observations :—‘ We are 
told by the Grecian writers, that 


the Indians were the wisest of 


nations ; and in moral wisdom they 
were certainly eminent : their Nit 
Sastra, or System of Ethics, 1s yet 
preserved ; and the Fables of Vish- 
nusarman, whom we ridiculously 
call Pilpay, are the most beautiful, 
if not the most ancient, collection 
of apologues in the world: they 
were translated from the Sapserit, 
in the sixth century, by the 

of Buzrchumihr, or Bright as the 


Sun, the chief physician, and oar 
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watdsvezir of the great Anushirevan, 
and are extant, under various names, 
jn more than twenty languages, but 
their original title is Hitopadesa, or 
Amicable Instruction ; and, as the 
existence of Esop, whom the 
Arabs believe to have been an 
Abyssinian, appears rather doubtful, 
Jam not disinclined to suppose that 
the first mora! fables which appear- 
ed in Europe were of Indian or 
Ethiopian origin.’—Respecting the 
names of Pilpay and Bidpai, Sir 
William Jones informs us, that the 
former is an accidental mistake of a 
yist; aod that, aceording to 
Cashafi, the latter in Sanscrit * sig- 
pifies, beloved or favourite phy- 
sician; and that is certainly the 
meaning of baidyapriyr, from which 
bidpai is formed, the author having 
been, it is supposed, of the baidya, 
@ medical tribe, and a favourite of 
bis raja. ‘The Persian translation 
ef Buzrchumihr, or Buzrvieh, as he 
iscalled by Herbelot, bore the title 
of Humaiou Nameh, or the Imperial 
Book, and it was also called Giavidan 
Khird, or the Wisdom of all Ages. 
It was translated into Arabic by 
Abdallah. ben-Mocannah, under the 
title of Calilah u Damnah, at the 
command of Abou-Hiafer-Alman- 
sor, second caliph of the race of the 
Abbasid-s, who died in the year 
#75. Mocannah’s work is preserved 
in the imperial library at Paris. A 
Bew version was undertaken by 
Sahal-ben-Haroun, by the order of 
the Caliph Mamoun, who died in 
833. Some time afterwards, Sultan 
t-ben-Ahmed, of the racatof 
Samanides, who died about 
936, caused a translation to be 
made into more modern Persian, 
was subsequently versified 

by the poet Roudeki. Baharam 
ah, thirteenth monarch of the 
face. of the Gaznevides, who died 
1152, ordered the Arabian text 
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of Mocannah to be again transe 
lated into Persian by Nasrallah, son‘ 
of Abdelhamid; and this is the 
version now extant under the name 
of Calilah u Damnah, Towards the 
end of the ninth century of the 
Hegira, (circa A. D. 1500,) the 
Mollah Hussain Vaez undertook a 
new version at the command of the 
Emir Sohaili, general in chief of the 
armies of Hussain Ben Mansur, 
sultan of Khorassan, anda descendant 
of Tamerlane, which was called 
Anvar Sohaili, the Light of Sohaili, 
or the star called Canopus, in ho- 
nour of the Emir. Thir was trans- 
lated by the Mollah Ali-Tchelebi- 
ben-Saleb into Turkish, about 1540, 
who dedicated it to Soliman II., 
and turned into verse by the poet 
Gemali. Dr, Leyden mentions a 
Malay copy of the work, entitled 
Hikkaiat Kalil o Damna; and no 
doubt versions exist in many other 
Asiatic languages. From a Hebrew 
copy it was translated into Latig by 
John of Capua, who flourished 
about 1260; and his work was 
printed towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, under the title of 
Directorium Humane Vite; alias 
Parabole Antiquorum Sapientum. 
Mr. Douce, who has pointed out 
this very curious work, observes 
that the Indian sage is erroneously 
named Sandabar, the translator 
having confounded the work with 
another, which is the ground-work 
of our Seven Wise Masters, and 
which will be noticed immediately, 
An Italian imitation of the Di- 
rectorium, ascribed to Doni, was 
translated into English, and printed 
in 1570. A Greck version, from 
the Arabic, was edited in 1697, 
with a Latin interpretation by Star- 
kius. In French a part of the fables 
appeared in 1644, under the title 
of Livre des Lumiéres, ou la cone 
duite des Royes. The translator is | 
P2 named 
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named David Said d'Ispahan. The 
work was however little known in 
Europe, except to the learned, ti!l 
Galland, the translator of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Evtertaiments, under- 
took a version of the four first chap- 
ters from the Turkish of Ali-Tche- 
lebi. The remaining ten chapters 
were afterwards supplied by Car- 
donne, professor of the Persian lan- 
guages at the Royal College at Paris. 
An English translation of the latter 
portion is still a desideratum in our 
literature. The ancient sage Lok- 
man, who has been supposed to be 
the sanie as Esop, and who is men- 
tioned in the above extract from Sir 
William Jones, is referred to in the 
Fables of Bidpai, and by the Arabs 
he is asserted to have been the ori- 
ginal author of the whole of the 
apologues. He was in such high 
repute among them, that he is men- 
tioned in the Koran as having ob- 
tained wisdom from God. 

“* ‘The learned Sale has given the 
following account of this antient 
fabulist:——* The Arab writers say 
that Lokman was the son of Baura, 
who was the son, or grandson, of 
a sister or aunt of Job, and that he 
lived several centuries, and to the 
time of David, with whom he was 
conversant in Palestine. According 
to the description they give of his 
person, he must have been deformed 
enough ;. for they say he was of a 
black complexion, (whence some 
call him an Ethiopian,) with thick 
lips and splay feet: but in return 
he received from God wisdom and 
eloquence in a great degree, which 
some pretend were given him ina 
vision, on his making choice of 
wisdom preferably to the gift of 
prophecy,. cither of which were of- 
fered him. The generality of the 
Mahommedans therefore hold bim 
to have been no prophet, but only 
awise man. As to his condition, 
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they say he was a slave, but ob. 
tained his liberty on the following 
occasion :—~His master having one 
day given him a bitter melon to 
eat, he paid him such exact obedj- 
ence as to eat it all, at which his 
master being surprised, asked him 
how he could eat so nauseous a 
fruit? To which he replied, it was 
no wonder that he should for once 
accept a bitter fruit from the saine 
hand from which he had received 
s0 many favours. The commenta- 
tors mention several quick repartees 
of Lokman, which, together with 
the circumstances abovementioned, 
agree so well with what Maximus 
Planuces has written of Esop, that 
from thence and from the fable at- 
tributed to Lokman by the orien- 
tals, the latter has been generally 
thought to be no other than the 
Esop of the Greeks. However that 
be, (for I think the matter will 
bear a dispute,) I am of opinion 
that Planudes borrowed great part 
of his Life of Esop from the tradi- 
tions he met with in the east con- 
cerning Lokman, concluding them 
to have been the same person, be- 
cause they were both slaves, and 
supposed to be the writers of those 
fables which go under their respec- 
tive names, and bear a great resem- 
blance to one another ; for it has 
long since been observed by learned 
men, that the greater part of that 
monk's performance Is an absur 
romance, and supported by no evi- 
dence of the ancient writers. — 
From all this the extreme estima 
tion in which the fables of Pilpay 
are held by the oriental nations may 
be conceived, The Jimits prescr! 

by the publishers have prevented 
their insertion in the present collec 
tion ; and indeed the greater portion 
of ‘t, consisting of fables and apo- 
logues, does not come within t 


range of the proposed plan. “Os 
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 Qne of the oriental tissues of 
tales, which was transferred into 
the European languages at the ear- 
liest period, is the collection com- 
monly known under the title of the 
Seren Wise Masters ; and there are 
few works in the wide range of li- 
re which cap boast of so ex- 
tensive and long-continued a popu- 


larity. It is still the delight of the ° 


common people, and of the nursery, 
jn most countries of Europe, and 
even the refinement of modern ages 
has not been able to banish tt alto- 
gether from the collections of the 
curious. The history of the work 
has been traced with great precision 
by Mr. Douce, and the following 
short account is almost entirely ex- 
tracted from his dissertation, in or- 
der to show how eager European 
story-tellers were to profit by the 
fictions of eastern imagination when- 
ever they could obtain access to 
them. The original is supposed, for 
and solid reasons, to be * The 

k of the Seven Counsellors, or Pa- 
rables of Sendebar, or Seicdabar,’ an 
Indian philosopher, son: umes called 
chief of the sages of India, who is 
aid, on the authority of Sciahhins- 
Gah,an Arabian historian, whose 
chronicle extends to ‘be year 1004, 
to have lived about 100 years before 
the Christian era. The original has 
hot been brought to light; but a 
Hebrew version, from the Persian 
o Arabic, by the Rabbi Joel, was 
printed in 1517, at Constantinople, 
andagain at Venice in 1544 and 
1608. Several Latin and Greck ver- 
fons occur in different libraries, the 
ter under the name of Syntipas, 
and in them the king, who ordered 
& son for execution, is Cyrus. 
fom a Latin version it was trans- 
lated into French, under the title 
of Dolospatos, by one Hebers, or 
erbers, an ecclesiastic, whom Fau- 
» ON good authority, supposes to 
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have flourished in the reign of 
Louis VIII. who died in 1220. In 
this translation, which exists in the 
French Imperial Library in MS, 
Cyrus is metamorphosed into Do- 
lospatos, King of Sicily, during the 
reign of Augustus Ceasar, having 
Virgil for his tutor. From another 
French work on the same subject, 
the English metrical romance, 
which has been lately printed en- 
tire, was formed; and from the 
Latin Historia Septem Sapientiam, 
first priated in 1490, prose transla- 
tions appeared in German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Italian, French, 
Spanish, aud English, and probably 
in west of the other European lane 
guages. Several other works on the 
same foundation appeared ; for ine 
stance, a German metrical transla- 
tion in the fourteenth century, and 
an Italian romance, entitled Erasto, 
which was also translated into 
French and English. In the latter, 
by Kirkman, which first appeared 
in 1074, we are informed that the 
work was in such esumation in Ire- 
land, that it was always ‘put into the 
hands of young children immedi- 
ately after the hurn-book. Indeed, 
in an Erse poem called the Festival 
of O'Rourke, which has been para- 
phrased by swift, the Seven Wise 
Masters is mentioned in a manner 
which sstrongly supports the testi- 
mony of Kirkinan. In short, the 
popularity of this originally orien- 
tal composition extended in a most 
astonishing degree, both as to place 
and time, throughout Europe. Mr, 
Douce has observed the entire dis- 
similarity of these several works in 
respect to the number aud nature of 
the stories; but this might have a- 
risen from the use of different ori- 
ental works on the same foundation. 
The Turkish Tales, translated by 
Petit de St. Croix, and the story of 


the king, his son, concubine, and 
seven 
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seven viziers, engrafted upon the 
Arabian Nights in one MS., and a 
translation of which has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Scott, have the same 
und-work ; and the story of Bo- 
etzad and his ten viziers, in the 
continuation of the Arabian Nights, 
is evidently an imitation of the 
former. Several of the tales in the 
Seven W ise Masters are to be traced 
in other oriental collections ; and 
others have been liberally made use of 
by the French trouveurs and the Ita- 
lian novelists. The tale of the Knight 
and the Greyhound is essentially the 
same as the Brahmen and the Ich- 
neumon in the Heetopadesof Veesh- 
noosarma, and as the Santon antl the 
Broken Pitcher in Pilpay’s Fables ; 
it also occurs in Sansovino, and in 
other collections of novels. The 
Husband Shut Out occurs in the 
work of Alphonsus, (which will be 
noticed immediately, ) in Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, and in numerous other 
collections of novels ; and a comedy 
of Moliere’s is founded on the same 
tale. The King and the Steward is 
to be found in Gower's Confessio 
Amantis and Masuccio’s Novellino, 
The Old Wise Man and his Wife 
Was soon paraphrased in one of the 
French fabliaux; and other imita- 
tions are to be found in more mo- 
dern Frehch works. The Magpie is 
the same story as the Husband and 
Parrot in the Arabian Nights, and 
is also told in the collection trans- 
Jated by Dr. Scott, noticed above. 
The Sheriff's Widow and _ the 
Knight, is the far-famed story of 
the Matron of Ephesus, which first 
occurs in Petronius Arbiter, and the 
imitations of which are innumera- 
ble. The Old Knight, his Wife, 
and her ‘Three Lovers, obtained uni- 
versal applause; and the various 
mitations are too many to be here 
evumerated. The original is proba- 
bly, as Mr. Douce observes, the Lit- 


le Hunch-backed Tailor of the Ata. 
bian Nights. A very similar story 
is also recited in the Bahar Danush 
There are no less than five mnitd. 
tions among the fabliaux of the 
French ; in English several stories 
on the samte foundation occur; and 
the Italian and Spanish novelists 
have made liberal use of the tale, 
Finally, the tale of the Two Dreams 
was transplanted into the Novelling 
of Masuccio. Some idea may be 
farmed, from this enumeration, how 
much the European novelists are 
indebted to those of the east. 

‘¢ But the Fables of Pilp»y, and 
the Seven Wise Masters, are not 
the only oriental works of the kind 
which were transplanted into this 
quarter of the globe in the middjg 
ages. A work very popular was the 
Latin compilation, entitled Alphon- 
sus de Clericali Disciplina, an ab- 
stract of which has been lately made 
by Mr. Douce. Petrus Alphonsus 
was a converted Jew, who was born 
in 1062, and professedly borrowed 
his tales from the Arabian fabulists, 
A French translation of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century has been pub- 
lished, abridged by Barbazan, and 
in 1808 entire by M. Méon, under 
the title of Castoiement d'on Pere 
4 son Fils. An inspection of Mr. 
Douce’s abstract will enable the 
reader to observe that the European 
collectors of stories have borrowed 
as liberally from this work as from 
the Seven Wise Masters. Several of 
them occur in the French fabliaux, 


which have been abridged or pub- 


lished, as well as in Boccaccio; 4 


‘one of them, the tenth novel of the 


eighth day of the last-menti 
sities is also to be found in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

“ Several of the romances of the 
middle ages also bear intrinsic marks 
of having either derived some 
their most striking incidents ot 
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the east, or of being substantially 
yersions from oriental authors, a- 
dapted to the manners and customs 
of Europe. Sidrac, though rather a 
philosophical discourse than a ro- 
mance, is probably of this descrip- 
tion. But one of the most singular 
fabulous tales of this kind is the 
story of Solomon and Marcolphus, 
which obtained great popularity in 
the dark ages, and which, from the 
many fictitious traditions current in 
the east respecting King Solomon, 
and even authenticated among the 
Mussulmen by the authority of the 
Koran, may be fairly attributed to 
one of their authors. In Latin it 
was printed first in the year 1488. 
A French metrical copy exists in 
the Imperial Library in the. MS. 
N° 7218; and another copy among 
the MSS. fons de |'’Eglise de Paris. 
In Germany the story has been in 
high repute, and has appeared in 
various forms from ,the thirteenth 
century, when a metrical romance 
on the subject was composed, till the 
present day, when it circulates a- 
mong the common people in the 
form of a chap-book sold at fairs, 
which is also in high repute in Den- 
mark. In English a translation was 
printed by Pinson, under the title 
of ‘The Sayings, or Proverbs, of 
King Solomon, with the Answers of 
Marcolphus.’ The story was also 
very popular in Italy, where, in- 
stend of Solomon and Marcolph, 
Albovine, King of Lombardy, and 
Bertoldo, with his wife Marcolpha, 
were substituted, and the story con- 
tinued to their son Bertoldino, by 
Giulio Cesare Croce della Lira, 
in the sixteenth century. The suc- 
cess of these two parts induced Ca- 
willo Scaliggeri dalla Fratta to con- 
linue the work by a relation of the 
Pranks played by Cacasenno, the 
ton of Bertoldino; and the whole 
Work was turned into a mock-epic 
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in the commencement of the 18th 
century, by three and twenty aca- 
demicians of Bclogna, which be- 
came so popular that it was trans- 
lated into the Bolognese and Vene- 
tian dialects. The composition may 
be traced to a much earlier age, if 
we suppose that the work entitled 
‘ Contradictio Salomonis,’ (a title 
very similar to that of some German 
copies of Solomon and Marcolphus,) 
which was condemned by Pope Ge- 
lasius in the year 494, was on the 
same subject. William, Archbishop 
of Tyre, in the twelfth, century, in 
his Historia rer. in partib. transma- 
rin. gest. quotes from Josephus a 
relation how Solomon propounded 
some enigmatical qnestions to Hi- 
ram, King of Tyre, which none but 
Abdimus, son of the captive Abda- 
mon, could answer. It is very pro- 
bable that these were the originals 
from which the popular story has 
been corrupted ; but the nature of 
the romance evidently points to an 
oriental origin. 
‘* Besides the amusement for 
‘hich our ancestors were indebted 
to the productions of oriental fancy 
in these larger works, a great num- 
ber of single stories, some of which 
are still current in Europe, may be 
traced to the same source. Several 
of these will be noticed when we 
come to give some acccunt of the 
respective works included in this 
collection ; but many instances may 
be brought forward from the works 
of the French trouveurs, and the 
Italian, Spanish, and French no- 
velists, and a more minute investi- 
gation than our present knowledge 
of oriental literature enables us to 
institute, will perhaps afford proofs 
that at least half of the stories and 
anecdotes which have appeared in 
Europe before and since the time of 
Boccaccio, may be 5 to eastern 
fictions and histories. Even our im- 
mortal 











































mortal Shakspeare was unwittingly 
-indebted for some of his plots to 
them ; the story of Shylock, in the 
Merchant of Venice, and the In- 
duction to the Taming of the Shrew, 
are known to be of oriental origin. 
** The question, in what manner 
the Europeans of the middle ages 
obtained access to these treasures of 
oriental literature, is a very curious 
one, and conclusive evidence on the 
point cannot be given in this place ; 
the subject requiring a more full 
and accurate investigation than the 
state of that portion of literary his- 
tory affords. It may, however, be 
observed, that nothing can be more 
fallacious than any attempt to trace 
the importation of these traditions, 
tales, and apologues to a single chan- 
nel. Some of the most ancient, 
particularly the curious coincidence 
of many of the mythological tradi- 
tions of the Gothic nations with 
those of the oriental idolatrous na- 
tions, were no doubt brought into 
Europe when those iribes emigrated 
from Asia. To the same source se- 
veral of the most ancient supersti- 
tions, which, in many respects, bear 
a strong resemblance to those of the 
east, may be traced. During the 
period when Spain was under the 
dominion of the Moors, when they 
had established schools for the ma- 
thematical and the occult sciences, 
many of the scientific works of the 
Arabians, and, no doubt, many of 
their works of amusement, were 
communicated to the Christians. 
Lhe historian of English poetry was 
certainly rather too much a cham- 
pion of the exclusive right which 
the Arabians may claim to the ro- 
mantic fictions of Europe ; but when 
he is supported by authentic evi- 
dence, his observations may be safe- 
jy referred to. He observes, that 
‘a manuscript quoted by Du Cange, 
acquaints us that the Spaniards, soon 
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soon after the irruption of the Sa. 
racens, entirely neglected the study 
of the Latin language, and, captie 
vated with the novelty of the orien. 
tal books imported by these stran- 
gers, suddenly adopted an unusual 
pomp of style, and an affected ele. 
vation of diction. The ideal tales 
of these eastern invaders, recom. 
mended by a brilliancy of descrip 
tion, a variety of imagery, and an 
exulerance of invention  bitherto 
unknown and unfamiliar to the cold 
and barren conceptions of a western 
climate, were eagerly caught up, 
and universally diffused. From Spain, 
by the communications of a con- 
stant commercial intercourse through 
the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, 
they soon passed inio France and 
Italy.’ With respect to the last part 
of these remarks it may be observed, 
that the Italians most probably deri- 
ved those of their novels, which have 
an oriental origin, not immediately 
from the Saracens, but through the 
medium of the French tabliaux, as 
the general cast of their narrations, 
both as to incident and style, is 
evidently derived from the lively 
and ingenious compositions of ‘the 
irouveurs. The latter, as may be 
easily conceived from their national 
character, generally preferred the 
Arabian tales of a comic cast; and 
they certainly added to the humour 
as well as to the licentiousness of 
their prototypes. We must not pass 
over another channel by which the 
productions of oriental science and 
imaginationwere transfused through- 
out Europe. The Jewish pract- 
tioners of physic, who possessed the 
confidence of Christian patients 10 
an eminent degree, and who at one 
time seem to have engrossed almost 
all the practice of their profession, 
were naturally led to communicate 
works in the Arabian language, in 
which they were well skilled, to 


Europeans. 














Buropeans. Many of their Hebrew 
versions were retranslated into La- 
tin, then the chief vehicle of in- 
formation ; and to this source the 
French composers of fabliaux and 
lays would naturally recar. The 
early travellers into the cast, such 
as Marco Polo and Mandeville, 
might also turn the attention of the 
curious, and of those who lived by 
the amusement of others, to the 
plentifal supply of . information and 
entertainment to be derived trom 
the east. 

“One of the most obvious chan- 
nels of communication was certainly 
offered by the crusades; and ac- 
cordingly superficial reasoners have 
contented themselves with attribut- 
ing the transfusion of oriental lite- 
rature into Europe to this source 
exclusively. No doubt several va- 
loable works found their way into 
our quarter of the ylobe through this 
channel; but when the general ig- 
norance of the knights who took 
the cross, and their hatred to every 
thing connected with the infidels, 
whom they had bound themselves 
to eradicate, is taken into conside- 
ration, we shall not be inclined to 
attribute to the crusaders much me- 
rit, as having enriched literature by 
the treasures of the east.. Besides, 
many of these fictions and narratives 
indubitably were prevalent in Eu- 
rope long before the commencement 
of these holy wars. 

“ This slight sketch of the causes 
Which led to the introduction of 
eastern romaice into Europe, may not 
unaptly be concluded by the follow- 
ing paragraph of Warton, still mak- 
ing allowance for the attachment he 
had formed to his own hypothesis, 
Which, however, with some excep- 
lions, is certainly just :—* Amid the 
gloom of superstition, in an age of 

Srossest ignorance and credulity, 
ataste for the wonders of oriental 
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fiction was introduced by the Ara- 
bians into Europe, many countries 
of which wefe already seasoned to 
a reception of its extravagancies, 
by means of the poetry of the Go- 
thic scalds, who perhaps originally 
derived their ideas from the same 
fruitful region of invention. These 
fictions, coinciding with the reign- 
ing manners, and perpetually kept 
up and improved in the tales of 
troubadours [rather troveurs] and 
minstrels, seem to have centered, 
about the eleventh century, in the 
ideal histories of Turpin and Geoff- 
rey of Monmouth, which record 
the supposititious achievements of 
Charlemagne and King Arthur, 
where they formed the ground- 
work of that species of fabulous 
narrative called romance. And from 
these beginnings er causes, after- 
wards enlarged and enriched by 
kindred fancies fetched from the 
crusades, that singular and capricious 
mode of imagination arose which at 
length composed the mavellous ma- 
chineries of the more sublime Italian 
poets, and of their disciple Spen- 
ser.’ 

‘« The more extensive popularity 
of the oriental collections of stories 
in modern times is to be attributed 
to the first appearance of fairy. tales 
in Franee, or rather to their revival, 
as many of the ancient romances, 
such as Lancelot du Lac, the St. 
Graal, Partenopex and Melieure, 
Melusina, &c. and several of the 
lays, particularly those of Marie de 
France, may be considered as fairy 
tales; but those numberless com- 
positions replete with marvellous 
events, and generally confined to a 
limited length, which were produced 
during the first half of the eigteenth 
century, chiefly in France, are sup- 
posed to have originated in the tales 
of Charles Perrault, whose poem of 
Louis le Grand subjected him ‘to the 
satire 
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satire of Boileau and Racine. 
Amongst his narratives we find 
many which are still the delight of 
the nurseries of Europe; such as 
Blue Beard, Red Ridinghood, Puss 
in Boots, and Cinderella. But his 
tale of Finette, or the Adroit Prin- 
cess, is said to have led particularly 
to that species of fictitious narrative 
which was immediately cultivated 
by a prodigious number of authors ; 
and the works of this kind by the 
Countesses of Murat, d’Aulnoy, and 
d'Auneuvil, Mademoiselle Laforce, 
&c. bestowed a vast popularity upon 
such works, and engaged some of 
the most ingenious writers in France 
to try their talents in the same,spe- 
cies of composition. The celebrated 
author of Telemachus condescended 
to write fairy tales for the education 
of the Duke of Burgandy. They 
were made the vehicle of public 
_and private abuse, and of philoso- 
hical and physical instruction. By 
Ss Sage and others they were a- 
dapted to the stage with great suc- 
cess; and most of the little pieces 
collected in the Théatre de la Foire 
are founded on the fairy and orien- 
tal tales then at the height of pub- 
lic favour. The example of the 
Freneh writers was soon followed 
by other nations, and by none more 
successfully than the English. 

“ The success cf these tales, and 
particularly the insipidity and ridi- 
culous extravagance of some, natu- 
rally offered an occasion for bur- 
Jesques. The tales of the celebrated 
Count Anthony Hamilton, author of 
the lively Memoirs of Grammont, 
seem to have been written partly 
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with this design, although the rigi. 
cule is also directed against the Arg. 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. The 
Abbé de Villiers had Jittle success in 
satirizing these popular productions ; 
and when Wieland, the celebrated 
German poet, undertook to banish 
them by the same means which 
Cervantes. had so successfully em. 
ployed against the ponderous ro. 
mances of chivalry, his great infe. 
riority to his illustrious predecessor 
became but too apparent. The ads 
ventures of Don Silvio de Rosalya 
are written with considerable ani- 
mation, but with a ridiculous flip. 
en and affectation of style : the 
ero is the Don Quixote of fairy 
literature ; but, like the other de. 
scendants of the Knight of the 
Woeful Countenance, he is but a 
feeble shadow of his prototype, 
“To the popularity of the fairy 
tales we are chiefly indebted for the 
translations of the oriental works 
collected in these volumes. The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, as 
translated by Galland, met witha 
most favourable reception, and were 
soon followed by the Turkish and 
Persian Tales, which Petis de la 
Croix communicated to his coun- 
trymen, and by numerous imita- 


tions, some of the most successful - 


of which will be found in these vo- 
lumes. The superiority of these 
eastern compositions *over most of 
the European productions of the 
kind, was very generally acknow- 
ledged; and their popularity has 
continued undiminished ever sine 
their first appearance. 
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Ox ruz Cazep, Doctrines, anv Ritvat oF Tx8# Boox or Jos, 


[From Mr. Goop’s Translation of this Poem.] 


HIS inquiry will be found of 
no small moment or im- 
tance. For if it have succeeded in 
Ping the date of the book of Job 
at a period antecedent to the Egyp- 
tian exody, and of course to the 
Mosaic institution, and in bringing 
home the composition to Moses 
himself—then does this book imme- 
diately become a depository of pa- 
triarchal religion, the best and fullest 
depository in the world, and drawn 
up by that very pen which was 
most competent to do justice to it. 
Then also do we obtain a clear and 
decisive answer to the question 
which has so often been proposed, 
— What is the ultimate intention of 
the book of Job? and for what pur- 
pose is it introduced into the He- 
brew and Christian canons? It 
will then appear, that it is for the 
purpose of making those canons 
complete, by uniting, as full an ac- 
count as is necessary of thedispensa- 
tion of the patriarchs, with the two 
dispensations by which it was pro- 
gressively succeeded. It will then 
appear, that the chief doctrines of 
the patriarchal religion, as collected 
from different parts of the poem, 
were as follow : : 
“1, The creation of the world by 
one supreme and eternal Intelli- 
gence. 
1. Its regulation, by his perpe- 
tual and snperintending providence. 
tt, The intentions of his provi- 
dence carried into effect by the mi- 
histration of a heavenly hierarchy. 
Iv. The heavenly hierarchy, com- 
posed of various ranks and orders, 
Possessing different names, dignitics, 
and offices.* 


* As obedim, servants; malacim, angels; melesim, intercessors ; memitim, destinies, — 


v. An apostacy, or defection, in 
some rank or order of these pow- 
ers: of which Satan seems to have 
been one, and perhaps chief, 

vi. The good and evil powers or 
principles, equally formed by the 
Creator, and hence equally deno- 
minated ‘ Sons of God ;’ both of 
them employed by him, in the ad- 
ministration of his providence ; and 
both amenable to bim at stated 
courts, held for the purpose of re- 
ceiving an account of their respecs 
tive’missions. 

vit, A day of future resurrection, 
judgment, and retribution, to all 
mankind. 

vit. The propitiation of the 
Creator, in the case of human 
transgressions, by sacrifices, and 
the mediation and intercession of 
a righteous person. 

«« Several of these doctrines are 
more clearly developed than others ; 
yet I think there are sufficient 
grounds for deducing the whole of 
them. Some critics may perhaps 
conceive, that the different names 
by which the heavenly host are 
characterized, may be mere syno- 
nyms, and not designed to import 
any variety of rank ororder. Yet 
the names themselves, in most in- 
stances, imply distinctions, though 
we are not informed of their na- 
ture. opynonm (Memitim) Destinies, 
or Destroyers, Ministers of Death, 
cannot possibly apply to all of them, 
and appear to be nearly synonye 
mous with the Mépai, Alcas, or 
Parce, of the Greek atid Roman 
writers. The term itself, indeed, 
is obviously used in a limited and 
appropriate sense in chap. xxxiii.23, 


Or destroyers ; alep, the chyliad or thousand ; kedosim, sancti, the heavenly saints, or 


hosts generally, 


and 
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and is distinctly opposed to paxdn 
(malacim) angels ; ory» (melizim) 
intercessors ; and »bix (alep) chiliad 
or thousand : 


As his soul draweth near to the grave, 
And his life to the destinies, 

Surely will there be over him an angel, 
An intercessor,—one of the thousand. 


** Our established lection, for 
destinies, gives destroyers, which is 
a good word, but less appropriate. 
Ip 2 Sam. xxiv, 10, 17, the minis- 
tring spirit employed is exhibited 
under the character of the destroy- 
ing angel, and in 1 Cor, x. 10, is 
@ Ordoipeurés ; which, in our com- 
mon version, is still rendered THE 
DESTROYER: though the verb de- 
stroy, which immediately presedes 
it, is @rwaovro ; ‘ Neither murmur 
ye, as some of them also murmured, 
and were destroyed of the De- 
stroyer.’ 

«© The general term for the whole 
of these different ranks appears to 
be owip (kedosim), * sancti, or 
holy ones, omay (obedim) ‘ mi- 
nisters or servanis, seems to con. 
vey, in every instance in which it 
occurs, a subordinate idea, ia oiiiee 
as well as in name, to od (ma- 
Jacim) ‘ angels, thrones, or prince- 
doms.’ 5x (alep) ‘ the chiliad or 
thousand’ distinctly imports a par- 
ticular corps or class ; and is proba- 
bly denominated, by a rule common 
to most countries and languages, 
from the number of which it con- 
sisted,—as militia, centurion, de- 
eemvir, heptarch, tithingman. 

** The same general belief has 
descended, in Arabia, to the pre- 
sent day ; and forms a distinct and 
prominent doctrine of the Alcoran. 
The Memit, ‘ Destroying Atel or 
Destiny,’ of the poem before us, is 
there denominated Azraél; as the 
* Angel of Resurrection,’ or he who 
is to sound the trumpet at that so- 
lemn period, is called Israfil. Both 
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these are supposed to belong to the 
most dignified order of the heaven. 
ly hierarchy, which is named Aza 
zil, and of which Gabriel and Mi. 
chacl are also members, Satan (who 
is still thus denominated, ‘as he is al- 
so Eblis or Perdition, from his pre- 
sent hopeless State) is conceived to 
have been of the same order, be- 
fore his defection. Ina subordinate 
order, we meet with two angels of 
cohsiderable celebrity in the Ma. 
hommedan mythology, who are en- 
titled Examiners, and whose names 
are Monkir and Nakir: the title of 
Examiners being given to them 
from their office of examining the 
dead, immediately on their decease, 
preparatory to their happiness or 
misery. The doom of Satan, and 
of those who fell with him, will 
not take place till that of mankind, 
at the general resurrection; till 
when, agreeably to the doctrine of 
the book of Job, they are permit- 
ted, under the superintendance of 
the Almighty, to roam about the 
world, and prove mankind by temp- 
tations and atHictions ; two guardian 
angels, however, being in the mean 
time assigned to every man for bis 
protection, who impartially notice 
and write down his actions; and 
these angels are supposed to be re- 
lieved daily. 

«“ In addition to this regular 
hierarchy, the modern Arabians, 
and indeed the Mahommedans in 
general, believe in the existence of 
a still lower race of beings, filling 
up the intermediate space hetween 
men and angels, whom they de- 


nominate Jin, or Genii (>), 
formed, like the angels, of fire, but 
of a grosser fabric, who eat an 
drink, propagate their kind, are 
both good and bad, are subject to 
death, and will, like mankind, be 
rewarded or punished at the re- 


surrection ; the whole of ne is 
. « 
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ble appendage to the original 
Te ofArttta, 2 of the patriarchs 
in general, as communicated in the 
before us; and was probably 
ed from the Persians. 

« The general doctrine, indeed, 
and under the form here supposed, of 
aseries of ascending orders, has been 
common toalmostall ages, countries, 
and religions, and was in all pro- 
bability derived, in every instance, 
from patriarchal tradition. ‘ The 
ancient Persians,’ observes Mr. Sale, 
‘firmly believe the ministry ef an- 
gels, and their superintendence overt 
the affairs of this world (as the 
Magians still do), and therefore as- 
sign them distinct charges and pro- 
tinces, giving their names to their 
months, and thedaysoftheirmonths.’ 
Mr, Sale, however, appears to be in 
an error, in supposing that the 
Arabians derived this general doc- 
trine from the Persian sages ; - since 
it is obvious, from the present poem, 
that it existed in Arabia before the 
tarliest date that can be attributed 
to either of the Zoroasters, from 
whomh the Persians derived their 
religion. 

*“‘ From the east ‘the same system 
flowed successively into Greece and 
Rome, and is thus distinctly ap- 
pealed to by Hesiod, who calculates 
the whole number of heavenlyguards, 
or deputies, appointed to watch over 
the earth, at thirty thousand ; Op. 
tt Dies, 1. 246. 


; meme Eyyiis yap bv aOpaitrocsy bovres 

Abavaros Atircovew, Fro, cuorin os Dinners 

ADAH eve tpiBovet, Seay Sriv che a? évyovre;. 

THe yap (voles tiosv Em Oot wrevrAvPorelyn 

Abavares Znvec, QuAaxe: Oyn trav asOparev’ 

Gj pe Guddocoucty rs dinag nal cyirhia Enya, 
ieeapatvor, Tavtn puTarTts én’ aay. 


For, watchful, station’d near mankind, the 
* gods 
Behold their mutual contests, the foul 
Wrongs 


they commit, regardless of their ire. 
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Thrice-told ten thousand blest immortals 
walk, 

Guardians of man, around this goodlyearth, 

And mark his virtues, his transgressions 
mark ; 

Etheriai-veil’d, and wand’ring at their will, 


Whence Milton, in exquisite poetry, 
vying with Hesiod, but derived from 
a superior source; Par, Lost, IV, 
077. 


** Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 

earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when 
we sleep. 

All these, with ceaseless praise, his worke 
behold, 

Both day and night. 
the steep 

Of echoing bill or thicket, have we heard 

Celestial voices, through the midnight 
alr, 

Sole or responsive to each other's note, 

Singing their great Creator! Oft, in bands, 

While they keep watch; or, nightly 
walking round, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental 
sounds, 

In full harmonic number join’d ; their 
songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts 
to heaven,” 


How often, from 


‘©The source from which these 
lines are derived, is the Bible ; ‘and 
it is of far more consequence to us 
that the doctrine they develope per- 
vades the Bible, than that it per- 
vades any other work ; and espe: 
cially that it runs through the whole 
of the scriptures, both Jewish and 
Christian, from Genesis to the Re- 
velations—there being scarcely a 
book which has not a reference to 
it,—and without a single caution 
or hint that the language employed 
is merely figurative, or designed to 
convey any other than the obvious 
and popular idea which must neces- 
sarily have been attached to it: by 
those to whom it was delivered. 
Thus especially Coloss. i.- 16, in 
which we have, in few words, a 
description of invisible as well as 
visible 
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visible beings inhabiting the earth, 
and the diflerent orders of which 
the hierarchy consists: ‘ For by him 
were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visi- 
bie and invisible, whether THRONES, 
OF DOMINIONS, OF PRINCIPALITIES, 
or rowers.’ Whence Milton again, 
Par. Lost, V. 600. 


* Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, 
Virtues, Powers |’ 


** Milton has understood this 
passage of St. Paul in the sense in 
which Mr. Locke laments that all 
the different passages of the scrip- 
tures have not been uniformly un- 
derstood. ‘ What you say,’ ob- 
serves he, to his friend Mr, Bold, 
* about critics and critical inter- 
pretations, particularly of the scrip- 
tures, is not only, in my opinion, 
true, but of great use to be observed 
in reading learned commentators, 
who, not seldom, make it their 
busiuess to show in what sense a 
word has been used by other au- 
thors: whereas the proper business 
of a commentator is to show in 
what sense it was used by the author 
himself in that place; which, in 
the scripture, we have reason to 
conclude, was most commonly in 
the ordinary vulgar sense of the 
word or phrase known at that time, 
because the books were written 
and adapted to the people.’ 

** Bishop Horsley, in the last 
sermon he ever composed, and 
which is full of that boldness of 
thought, and manliness of style, so 

uliarly characteristic of bis writ- 
ings, (the text, Dan. iv. 17) seems, 
in various parts of it, open to Mr, 
Locke's animadversion ; and espe- 
cially, in contending that the term 
* Michael,’ or ‘ Michael the arch- 
angel, wherever it occurs, is nothing 
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more than a name for our Saviour 

and that the warcuens and tn 
ones of his text import no other than 
the different persons of the Trinity, 
He warmly inveighs against the 
doctrine that ‘ God’s government of 
this lower world is Carried on b 

the administration of the holy angels 
(and those, continues he, who 
broached this doctrine could tell us 
exactly how many orders there are, 
and how many angels in each or. 


~ der)—that the different orders have 


their different departments in govern. 
ment assigned to them ; some, con. 
stantly attending in the presence of 
God, form his cabinet council; 
others are his provincial governors ; 
every kingdom in the world having 
its appointed guardian angel, to 
whose management it is intrusted ; 
others again are supposed to have 
the charge and custody of indivi- 
duals. This system is in truth 
nothing better than pagan poly- 
theism, somewhat disguised and 
qualified ; for, in the pagan system, 
every nation had its tutelar deity, 
all subordinate to Jupiter, the sire 
of gods and men. Some of these 
prodigies of ignoranée and folly, the 
rabbin of the Jews, who lived since 
the dispersion of the nation, thought 
all would be well, if, for tutelar 
deities, they substituted tutelar an- 
gels. From this substitution the 
system which I have described 
arose; and from the Jews, the 
christians, with other fooleries, 
adopted it.’ oF oad 
“The order of transmission 8 
here strangely confused : for, inst 
of christian dotards having obta 
this doctrine from rabbinical dotards, 
and these again from pagan dotards, 
the plain and common sense of the 
terms referred to in oe gh 
m before us-—those 0 * 
septa kind employed nn 
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books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments—the unequivocal trddition 
concurrent in ail the highest ages of 
al] the most ancient nations in every 
part of the world—seem to establish, 
as clearly as any thing of the kind 
can be established, that such a 
doctrine was of patriarchal belief, 
that it existed among mankind 
almost, or perhaps altogether, from 
their first creation,—and that it has 
descended with them, in every rami- 
fication and direction. 

“Tne whole that can be objected 
upon the subject is, that it has been, 
st various times and in various 
modes, abused ; and this, in truth, 
after all his apparent opposition, is 
the whole that appears intended by 
Dr. Horsley; since, immediately 
afterwards, he asserts as follows: 
‘That the holy angels are often 
employed by God in his government 
of this sublunary world, is indeed 
clearly to be proved by holy writ: 
that they have powers over the 
matter of the univcrse analogous to 
the powers over it which men pos- 
tess, greater in extent, but still 
limited, is a thing which might 
Feasonably be supposed, if it were 
not declared: but it seems to be 
confirmed by many passages of holy 
wnt, from which it seems also 
evident that they are occasionally, 
for certain specific’ purposes, com- 
missioned to exercise those powers 
0 a prescribed extent. That the 
evil angels possessed, before the fall, 

like powers, which they are 
nill occasionally permitted to exer- 
Ce for the punishment of wicked 
Hations, seems also evident. That 
have a power over the human 
fasory (which is part of the ma- 
terial universe), which they are oc- 
eationally permitted to exercise, by 
means of which they may inflict 
» suggest evil thoughts, and 
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be the instruments of temptations, 
must also be admitted.’ 

“« And, all this being admitted, 
there seems no great difficulty in 
conceiving that a God of order 
would arrange the hosts of the in- 
visible as he has those of the visible 
world, into gradations of various 
kinds, endowed with various powers; 
—that ‘ one of these morning-stars 
may differ, at present, from another 
star in glory,’ as we are told the 
beatified spirits of mankind will 
differ, hereafter: and with this ad- 
mission there does not appear to be 
any necessity for wandering, as Dr. 
Horsley (and before him Mr, Park- 
hurst) has done, from the common 
and obvious sense of his text, intoa 
recondite and hypothetical explana- 
tion, , 

‘One of the chief arguments 
urged by the learned prelate, in 
support of his interpretation, that 
the terms ‘ watchers’ and ‘ holy 
ones’ import the Three Persons in 
the Godhead, is, that his text 
affirms that ‘ this matter is by the 
decree of the watchers, and the 
d:mand of the word of the hol 
ones;’ indicating an authority which 
none but the Godbead could possess, 
since no other. being, however 
exalted, can decree, although he 
may execute. This, however, is to 
give the text a Hebrew rather than 
a Chaldaic bearing, in which last 
language the English reader should 
be informed that it is written. More 
strictly rendered, and in the direct 
order of the words, it is as follows: 
‘ To the division of the Ourin (7>ny 
watchers, or those that keep watcl:) 
is theedecree; and to the charge of 
the Kedosin (pwip heavenly host) 
the introspection ; i. ¢. ‘ looking 
into it,’ to see that the decree ia 
carried into effect. It is, in truth, 
the common clause with which the 
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imperial decrees of the east close, 
even in the present day; and which 
gives authority to the ministers ap- 
pointed to execute them, and to 
those appointed to see that they are 
executed: and is hence powerfully 
in favour of an ascending scale of 
angels, instead of being adverse to 
it. The term yp or pny (Our or 
Ourin, watcher or watchers) is by 
no means common ; but, in every 
instance I am acquainted with, it 
imports subordinate watching, or 
‘keeping watch,’ as on a military 
station, and not supreme intendence, 
er ever-ruling providence. The 
same term occurs in the Syriac, and 
is uniformly employed in the same 
sense, £2. and Apis; which are 
the terms actually made use of in 
the Syriac versien ef the New Testa- 
ment, 1 Tim. iii. 2. ‘a bishop must 
be—vigilant’ (jas); and Luke xii. 
37. ‘ Blessed are those whom our 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching’ (agai). The term pwitp 
(Kedosin, heavenly hosts) is still 
Jess applicable to the Godhead ; for 
in Job xv. 15. it imports defective 
angels, or, as rendered. in our com. 
mon version, ‘ saints in whom the 
Godbead putteth no trust:’ and in 
Job y. 1. it imports the heavenly 
hosts generally. 

‘ ©The doctrine of an apostacy 
among the celestial orders, which F 
have ventured to ascribe to the pa- 
triarchal religion from the poem 
before us, is derived from two or 
three passages that may perhaps 
admit of a different explanation,— 
but of no other explanation, as -it 
appears to me, that can afford an 
obvious sense. In ch. i. and ii. 
Satan is abruptly, and without cere- 
mony, introduced as an evil spirit, 
as though the writer of the poem 
felt it unnecessary to offer a syllable 
vpon the subject, from the general 
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notoriety of the fact, In ch, iy 
18. the passage runs as follows: ._ 
Behold !, he cannot co in hi 
And chargeth his herent y poherts, 
mo er the dwellers in houses of 
which, in St. Jerom, is rendered 
‘ Ecce! qui serviunt ei, non cant 
stabiles; et in angelis suis reperit 
pravitatem ;' ‘ Behold, those who 
serve him, are not stable, and in his 
angels he findeth pravity or de. 
fection ;'—evidently alluding to 
those, in the language of St. Jude, 
Tous ny rycnoavras try cavriy acyty, 
‘Who kept not their first estate ;’ 
and not, even indirectly, applicable 
to. those who had been tried and 
found faithful, though it has been 
thus explained occasionally. The 
Hebrew mbnn is by no means suf- 
ficiently expressed by folly, as in 
our.established version. Its radical 
meaning is ‘ want of continuity,’ 
AuroTys, as in the interstices of a 
garment that may be seen through, 


Dykes ogee —I should in the 
text- now offered have preferred 
defection to default, as being equally 
the radical sense of the term; but 
was afraid of being. accused of 
systematiziag. 

«In chap. xv. 15. the same fact 
is again alluded to, and in terms 
equally strong, 7nd equally gene- 
ral, as though: of universal publi- 
city : 

Behold! he cannot confide in his ministers, 


And the heavens are not clean in his sight. 
How much less, then, abominable and 


corrupt man !—<€c. 
Where, observes Tyndal, ‘ under 
the name of the hevens under 
standeth he the aungels ;’ on which 
account the ‘Alexandrine versio8 
gives ASTPA 02 ovx aucwara, * the 
STARS are not clean'—i.e. the mora 


ing stars. It is, in truth, = 1 
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ise image that the same fact is 
third time referred to in the 

h of Bildad, chap. xxv. 5; 

h, for want of due attention, 
it has seldom been understood to 
have this reference : 


Behold! even the moon —amd it abideth 


not, 
And the stars are not pure in his sight: 
How much less man, a worm!—&c. 


The common close, dr burden, 
drawn from the greater impurity of 
man, shows obviously that this is 
the sense in which it ought to be 
understood. And the different pas- 
sages, taken collectively, lead, if I 
mistake not, to a clear proof that 
the defection among the heavenly 
hosts was generally known at the 
time the poem was. composed, and 
is, in all of them, generally referred 
to. 

* Concerning the doctrine of an 
wniversal resurrection and retribu- 
tion, the poem, upon a cursory view, 
may in many places appear to be 
at variance with itself; for there 
are several passages which at first 
sight seem to point to an opposite 
conclusion : and hence a cloud of 
learned and excellent men in all 
ages, trom St. Chrysostom and St. 
Ambrose among the fathers, to Le 
Clerc, Reiske, Vogel, Michaelis, 
Warburton, Geddes, and Stock, 
among modern commentators, have 
denied that any such doctrine is 
fairly to be collected from the poem 
aa whole. The question is there- 
fore entitled to be examiried with 
migute attention. 

“It must,be admitted, that the 
Only person, amidst all the inter- 
locutors, who distinctly alludes to 
the subject, either on the one side 
or the other, is Job himself: and it 
certainly appears not a little extra- 
ordinary, that none of his com- 
Pahions, when remindiog him ir 

1812, 
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succession, of the advantages of real 
contrition, and a restoration to the 
favour of the Almighty, should, 
even in the remotest manner, direct 
his attention to a future as well as 
to a present reward: andit is hence, 
perhaps, but fair to conceive, that 
the doctrine of an after state was no 
more in universal reception «in the 
last of what may be denominated 
the patriarchal ages, than it was 
among the Jews at the advent of 
our Saviour; and that the friends 
of Job did not themselves accede to 
it. Yet, in opposition to such a 
conclusion, there are two or three 
passages in the differeat speeches 
of Job which distinctly refer to it, 
as a doctrine iti general acceptation, 
and admitted by his companions 
themselves. But let us trace the 
principal passages which have any 
relation to the subject, in the suc- 
cession in which they occur: and, 
in order to our reconciling the wide 
difference they exhibit, it should 
be constantly borne in mind, that 
they are only brought forward by a 
man who, in the midst of extreme 
bodily pain, and the most compli- 
cated mental afiliction that ever fell 
to the lot of any one, is perpetually 
agitated by every change of con- 
tending passions-——hope, fear, confi- 
dence,despondency,indignation,ten- 
derness, submission, and triumph; 
each abruptly breaking upon the 
other, and frequently hurrying him 
away from his habitual principles 
to an utterance of transitory thoughts, 
urged by transitory feelings. : 

‘ The following are the chief 
passages against the existence of a 
future life: 


CUAP. x1V¥. 18——22. 
And, for ever, as the crumbling mountain 
dissoiveth, 
And the rock mouldereth away from his 
place, 
As the waters wear to pieces the stones, 
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As their overflowings sweep the soil from 
the land, — ‘ 


So consumest thou the hope of man ; 

Thou harassest him continually till he 
perish ; , 

Thou weariest out his frame, and dis- 
patchest him. 

His sons may come to honour, but he shall 
know it not; 

Or they may Le impoverished, but he shall 
perceive nothing of them : 

For his flesh shal! drop away from him ; 

And his soul shall become a waste from 
him. 


. CHAP. XVI. 22. CH. xvII. 1. 

But the years numbered to me are come, 

And I must go the way whence I shall net 
return: 

My spirit is seized hold of ; my days are 
extinct ; 

Mine are the sepulchres, 


CHAP. XVII, 11. 

My days, my projects, are all over: 

The resolves of my heart are rent asunder, 

Night is assigned me for day, 

A light bordering on the regions of dark- 
ness. 

While I tarry, the grave is my home ; 

Iam making my bed in the darkness. 

I exclaim to corruption, ‘ Thou art my 
father!’ 

To the worm, ‘My mother! and my 
sister !’ 

And where, in sucha state, are my hopes? 

Yea, my hopes'—who shall point them 
out? 

To the grasp of the grave must they falla 
prey, 

Altogether are they below in the dust. 


CHAP. XXX. 24, 25. 
But not into the sepulchre will he thrust 
his hand ; 
Surely there, in its ruin, is freedom. 
rea J not then weep for the ruthless 
ay? 


y 
My soul lament for the rock ? 


“ Upon all these passages it may 
be observed, that they rather refer 
to an insensibility or dissipation of 
the soul upon death, than to the 
question of a re-existence or resur- 
rection at some future period : and 
hence they cannot strictly be said 
to annihilate this latter doctrine. 
In the midst of his deepest dee 
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spondency, as expressed in these 
extracts, the speaker still alludes to 
his hopes, though to hopes which, 
at the immediate moment, he felt 
incapable of cherishing; still proving, 
however, that even on such occas 
sions the doctrine itself was known 
to him, and existed before him, and 
had been agitated by him, although 
his fears or his sufferings impelled 
him at the time to relinquish it. 
It should also be observed, that, 
except the last of these prssages, 
they are all uttered in the earlier 
part of his affliction, when the dis- 
ease itself appears to have raged 
most violently, and the reproaches 
of his companions to have been 
most bitter. From chap. xix. he 
seems in a considerable degree to 
havé recovered possession of him- 
self: he is conscious of his su- 
periority over the speeches urged 
against him; and for the most part 
exchanges his exclamations and 
complaints for sound logical reason- 
ing. And, from this period, the 
only relapse into a state of despon- 
dency and disbelief, in any way 
discoverable, is contained in the 
last quotation. 

‘The following are the chief 
passages in favour of a future ex- 
istence : 

CHAP. XIV. 10-15. 

But man dieth, and mouldereth :== 
But the mortal expireth—and where is he? 
As the billows pass away with the tides, 
And the floods are exhausted and dried up 


So man lieth down, and riseth net: — 
Till the heavens be dissolved, they will not 


awake; 
No=they will not rouse up from theis 


sleep — 
0! = thou wouldst hide me in the 


rave 
Wouldst conteal me—till thy wrath be 


t; , 
That thou wouldst appoint me a fixt time, 


and remember me: : . 
But if a man dje=sball he, indeed, lve 


again tem All 
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All the days of my appointment will I 
wait— 

Till my renovation come.— 

Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee ; 

Thou shalt yearn towards the work of thy 
hands. 


“This is a very important pas- 
sage, in relation to the general 
uestion; and is, at the same time, 
ull of poetic beauty of every kind. 
It proves the tumult of the speak- 
ers mind, and the abruptness and 
transition of his feelings. It is de- 
Monstrative of the existence of the 
doctrine of a future state, because it 
is here fully brought forward, and 
reasoned upen: but it shows, also, 
that though the doctrine was at 
that era in existence, it admitted of 
debate ; and that the speaker him- 
self, under the immediate pressure 
of suffering, at one}moment doubt-. 
ed, and at another was thoroughly 
convinced, 


CHAP. XIX. 23-29. 
O! that my words were even now written 
down ; 
O! that they were engraven on a table; 
With a pen of iron, upon lead! 
That they were fculptured in a 10ck for 
ever ! _— 
For ¢ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, 
* And will ascend at last upon the earth s 
. gy gad the disease hath destroyed my 
skin, 
* That, in my flesh, I shall see God : 
* Whom I shall see for myself, 
And my own eyes shall behold, and not 
another’s, 
gh my reins be consumed within 
me.” 
Pancha ye say * How did we persecute 
im |? 
When the root of the matter is disclosed 
m me. 
tremble for your yourselves before the 
sword ; 
For fierce is the vengeance of the sword : 
ore beware of its judgment. 


“For the different senses which 
ve been given to this sublime 
Passage, I must refer the reader to 
the note upon it in the regular or- 
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der of the poem, Taken in cone 
nection with the preceding, and 
succeeding passages, it appears dee 
cisive, not only as to the existence 
of the doctrine at the era in which 
the work was composed, but as to 
the speaker's complete and triume- 
phant persuasion of it at the moe 
ment of its being uttered. The 
word ‘stand upon the earth,’ as 
given in our common version, is @ 
very feeble and inadequate renders 
ing: the Hebrew pip, signifies, 
indeed, ‘ to stand,’ but more core 
rectly * to stand up,’-—‘ mount,’ 
‘rise up,’ ‘ ascend.’ It is here, and 
in various other places, a ferensic 
term, and in such instances should 
always be rendered ‘ ascend,’ i. e. 
to the judgment-seat. It is used 
in the very same sense in ch, xxxi, 
14. where ovr common lection, 
instead of stand, translates it rise 


“up; * when God riseth up ;’ which 


is a better signification than the 
former, but still remote and inade- 
quate. The bold and severe apos- 
trophe of the speaker to his com- 
panions, in the passage that imme- 
diately follows, proves obviously 
that the whole refers to the solemn 
judgment of the Almighty. 


CHAP. xxi. 28, 30. 

For, ‘ Where, say ye, is the house of this 
mighty one? 

© Yea—where, the fixt mansion of the 
wicked ?— 

‘Lo! against the day of destruction are the 
wicked reserved ; 

In the day of vengeance shall they be 
brought forth.’ ; 


CHAP. xXxi. 13, 14, 

If I have slighted the cause of my man- 
servant, Or my maid-servant, 

In their controversies with me, 

What then shall I do, when God ase 
cendeth ; 

And when he visiteth, what shall I answer 
him? 


“In the last passage, pip’, as I 
have already observed, is doubtless 
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used forensically, ascendeth, i. e. 
to the tribunal or judgment-seat ;’ 
and not ‘ riseth up,’ as in our es- 
tablished lection, The speaker is 
immediately adverting to the man- 
ner in which he had conducted 
himself as emir or chief magistrate 
of Uz, and the strict justice he had 
uniformly endeavoured to adminis- 
ter at the tribunal of the gate. The 
passage cannot be misunderstood, 
and seems decisive, not only of the 
existence of the doctrine of a fu- 
ture judgment at the era before us, 
but of the speaker's habitual belief 
of it, considering that he was now 
debating coolly and argumentative- 
ly; aml free from the influence of 
passion. 

“ The quotation immediately pre- 
ceding it, may, perhaps, admit of a 
different interpretation, if consi- 
dered by itself; yet, as it ought to 
be considered by itself, but in con- 
janction with collateral passages, 
the proper and intended sense is fixt 
at once. This quotation is of con- 
sequence, not only as leading to a 
proof of the existence of the doc- 
trine, and the speaker's assent to it, 
when dispassionately arguing upon 
the subject, but as ascribing the 
saime assent, as a known and ad- 
mitted fact, to his companions ; for 
he puts the words into their mouths 
in their own presence. 

‘© Upon the whole, it s¢ems clear 
then, I think, that the doctrine of 
a future existence, and state of re- 
tribution, was fully known at the 
age ip which the book of Job was 
composed ; and that it was fully ac- 
ceded to by Job himself, when free 
from the influence of desponding 
passions : but it does not seem per- 
fectly clear that it was equally ac- 
ceded to by his companions. I 
seems evident, also, that the whole 
expectation of a future state was 
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grounded upon a resurrection of the 
body : and that the doctrine of a 
separate existence of the soul 
which, in conjunction with that of 
a corporeal resurrection, runs, in 
my judgment, so plainly through 
the entire texture of the Christian 
scriptures—is no where supported 
by the speakers ; and, from various 
passages, appears rather to haye 
been disbelieved. 

** It is curious, therefore, to re. 
mark the diiferent ground of argy- 
ment assumed in favour of a future 
state, in the present poem,—and 
hence, perbaps, by the patriarchal 
times gencrally,—and that assumed 
by the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, who assented to the same 
doctrine; the former appealing a- 
lone to a resurrection of the body, 
and appearing to have no idea of a 
distinct immortality of the soul; 
and the latter appealing alone to a 
distinct immortality of the sou’, 
aud appearing to have no ideaofa 
resurrection of the body. It remain- 
ed for that dispensation which has 
‘ brought life and immortality to 
light,’—the resurrection of the bo- 
dy, and the real nature of the soul, 
—to reconcile the discrepancy, and 
give to cach ground of argument its 
prorer force. 

‘The only existing beresy that 
occurs to us in the course of the 
poem, is that of magic or incanta- 
tion ; and the only idolatry that of 
Sabeism, or the worship of the hea- 
venly bodies. The first is glanced 
at in chap. iii, 8, and the second in 
chap. xxxi. 26; and both, were ad- 
ditional proofs wanting, would con- 
cur in corroborating its bigh anti- 
quity ; for they are among the old- 
est subjects to be met with im his- 
tory or tradition ;—the first bent 
known to have been professed an 
practised by collegiate bodies i 
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t before the Mosaic era; and 
the second being commonly refer- 
red, for its origin, to a date antece- 
dent to that of Abraham, and by 
Maimonides to a period nearly as 
early as that of Seth—his son Sa- 
bius, according to the Sabeans 
themse!ves, having invented and 
propagated it. Be this as it may, 
. there can be no doubt that it is 
of much earlier birth than either 
image-worship or the deification of 
heroes, and have usually, and per- 


haps correctly, been regarded as its . 


abominable progeny. ‘The duration 
of Sabcism is also as remarkable as 
its antiquity ; for, in the territory 
of Bassora, it is stil] to be found in 
asect who denominate themselves, 
but for what reason is uncertain, 
the Christians of St. John. 

“ The form of the present peem, 
contemplated as.a depository of pa- 
triarchal faith, is also entitled to 
attention, and is almost as much 
in favour of a very early origin as 
any circumstance that has yet been 
noticed. All the religious institutes 
of the highest antiquity, of which 
we have any account, were deti- 
vered in poetry, and under the 
shape of history, real or fictitious. 
Such is prybably the Zend-Avesta 
(though its actual rhythm, like 
that of Hebrew poetry, seems no 
longer to be known), if we may 
judge from the Sadder, a book used 
by the Magi, eontaining an account 
of the laws and precepts of the 
Parsees, avowedly drawn up from 
the Zend-Avesta, and written in 
Persian verse. Such unquestionably 
are the Vedas, being composed in 
ashloks, or rather 'slocas, or stanzas 
of four lines each; the two first 
books of which affect an antiquity 
superior to that of the Mosaic era, 
Such, also, is the shu-King, com- 
piled by Confucius, and perhaps the 
three other Kings, constituting col- 
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lectively the theology of the Chi- 
nese ; and such are the Orphic frag- 
ments of Greece, and the Edda of 
Iceland. It is, however, peculiarly 
worthy of remark, that Arabia has 
more pretensions, and especially more 
pretensions of very high antiquity, 
to such a mode of communication, 
than any other country whatever. 
Its customs and manners, the agree- 
ableness of its climate, the beauty 
and variety of its prospects, and, 
above all, the force and richness 
and elegance of its language, con- 
curred, ata very early period, to 
render poetry av object of universal 
attraction; so that the rise of a 
poét in an Arabian tribe was one of 
the principal sources of public.re- 
joicing : and hence, as far as almost 
any nation can look back through 
the medium of profane history, we 
find a sort of poetical academy ins 
stituted in this country, which, with 
a view of maintaining a due spirit 
of emulation, used annually to ase 
semble at Ocadh, where every poet 
produced his best composition ; and 
where the different tribes, to which 
the poets belonged, waited for the 
award of the judges, who were 
appointed to decide on their re- 
spective merits, with as much anx- 
iety as the writers of the poems 
themselves, This assembly was sup- 
pressed by Mahomed, partly as 
interfering with his very opposite 
views of warfare, but chiefly be- 
cause many of the poems recited 
ow such occasions were filled with 
severe and appropriate sarcasms 
upon himself: among the principal 
ot which were those recited by 
Caab Ben Zohair, whose destruc- 
tion was consequently panted for 
by Mahommed with long and un- 
mitigated eagerness, 

‘ The subjects made choice of on 
these occasions were religious, mo- 


ral, or pastoral: in their arrange- 
ment 
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ment they were often argumenta- 
tive ; and in their form, either so- 
jiloquies, dialogues, or narratives. 
It is to this assembly we are in- 
debted for the Moallakat, or seven 
pre-eminent casseides or eclogues, 
which were transcribed in charac- 
ters of gold upon Egyptian paper, 
and suspended on the walls of the 
Caaba, or principal temple at Mec- 
ca. Of these, the sixth and seventh 
should be united ; for they consti- 
tute two antagonist declamations or 
arguments, advanced by Amru and 
Hareth, whose names they respec- 
tively bear, in favour of the supe- 
rior merits of their respective tribes, 


and were delivered before Amru, 


son of Hinda, king of Hira in Me- 
sopotamia, who undertook the office 
ofumpire. And in this view of the 
subject, they have, so far as relates 
to external form, a very near re- 
semblance to the adverse orations 
or arguments of which the great 
body of the ensuing poem ccnsists ; 
and, like it, are founded on real 
history. 

** From the violence, however, 
with which Mahommed attacked 
what may be called the poetical a- 
cademy of Ocadh, almost all the 
most ancient pieces of Arabian po- 
étry were destroyed or lost; and 
we have hence far nearer approaches 
towards the general nature of the 
poem of Job in Persia and India, 
(which successively derivéd a po- 
etic taste, and cultivated a poetic 
genius, from Arabia,) than we have 
in Arabia itself; and where also 
we meet with institutions similar to 
that held at Ocadh, for rival reci- 
tations,—at which the ancient Ra- 
jahs commonly resided, and at one 
of which was first rehearsed the 
Sacontala, or Fatal Ring, of Cali- 
das. These poems were collected, 
and made public, in miscellanies 
denominated, in Sanscrit, Natac. 


** In both these countries, there. 
fore, we meet with an abundance 
of instances of a very early appro. 
priation of poetry to the purpose of 
communicating both moral senti- 
ments and religious tenets ; and, as 


in the poem before us, through the 


medium of a slight string of narra. 
tive or biography. Such is the Hi. 
topadesa of Vishnu-Sarman, which 
has been elegantly translated inte 
English by Sir William Jones, As 
such, also, we may regard the Bos- 
tan, and Gulistan, of the sentimen- 
tal Sadi; and as such, more espe. 
cially, the Gitagovinda of Jayadéva, 
and the ‘* Loves of Laili and Maj- 
nun ;’ which last subject has given 
rise to not less than ten or twelve 
rival attempts among the bards of 
Persia, the best and most exquisite 
of which appear to be those of 
Nizami, and Hatafi his scholar. 
These attempts are altogether 
founded upon an Arabian basis; 


' for the real name of Majnun, or The 


Distracted, was Kais, an aceom- 
plished and amiable youth, the only 
son of an Arabian chieftain who flou- 
rished in the first age of the Mahom- 
medan empire ; while Laili or Laila 
(as the Arabians write it) was the 
daughter of a neighbouring chiefs 
tain, and seems to have been equal- 
ly accomplished. Laili, in these po- 
ems, is, indeed, mystically inter- 
preted, by the general consent of 
the ancient Hushangis and modern 
Sufis, as uniformly typifying the 
omnipresent spirit of God ; and Sit 
W. Jones conceives the term to b¢ 
actually used in the sense in the 
Masnavi, as well as in several of the 
esoteric odes of Hafiz. The subject 
of the Gitagovinda, which consti 
tutes a part of the tenth book of 
the Bhagavat, is founded on ‘ the 
Loves of Crishna and Radha, oF 
tbe mystical union of the pores 
i ation, Wi 

in a state of incarnation, ra 











human soul; for such, according 
to the Vedantis, is intended by the 
word Ridhba; the original meaning 
of which, however, is ‘atonement, 
pacification, or satisfaction.” And 
under this narrative, as under the 
preceding of Laili and Majnun, a 
variety of what are conceived in the 
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East to be the most important doc. 
trines of religion, are purposely, 
but irregularly, scattered, in the 
same manner as the most important 
doctrines of the patriarchal religion 
appear to be scattered through the 
book of Job.” — 





Ow THE IrisH LANGUAGE. 


[From Mr. Dewar’s OsseRvaTions ON THE CHARACTER, &c. 
or THE [RISH.] 


s HE Irish language is a dialect 
ot what has been generally 
called the Celtic: and some anti- 
gQuarians of note have maintained 
that it is the root of that ancient 
andvenerable tongue. It is certain, 
that there is very little difference 
between it and the Guaelic; and 
that a Highlander can converse 
easily with an Irishman. This re- 
mark holds true im some parts of 
Ireland more than in others. It 
becomes not a mountaineer of Scot- 
land to say which is the more po- 
lished and copious : but if 1 may be 
permitted to give my opinion, I 
Must maintain, that while the Irish 
seems to be more cultivated than 
the Gaelic, it retains less of its 
Original simplicity. I refer parti- 
cularly to the conjugation of t!.s 
verb. In the Jark ages, the monks 
seem to have laboured to make the 
flexion of the verb in their own 
tongue, similar to that of the Latin. 
This alteration, for I cannot cail it 
a) improvement, which is adhered 
to by all the grammarians, does not 
sem natural, nor at all suited to 
the genius of a language that is 
Otherwise beautifully simple. 
ee It has been already remarked, 
that it is altogether idiomatic in its 


construction, or, to speak more core 
rectly, its idioms are different from 
those of all the languages of Europe. 
It is extremely copious, especially 
ou any subject connected with the 
passions ; though it can scarcely be 
considered a good vehicle for phi- 
losophy. No tongue can better suit 
the purpose of the orator, whose 
object is to make an impression on 
a popular assembly, and who, re- 
gardless of precision, seeks only to 
accomplish his end. Hence also, 
it is admirably adapted to poetry. 

“ Every one has remarked the 
readiness with which an Irishman 
applies the language of endearment 
to all his associates: and though I 
had never heard him speak, I should 
con jude this to be the case from 
an investigation of his dialect. It 
abounds with terms, which, if lis 
terally translated, would appear to 
a native of either part of this island, 
excessively extravagant. This fact 
seems to confirm the idea which I 
formerly advanced respecting the 
tender and mild enthusiasm of the 
Irish. , 

“ The number of people who 
speak this language is much greater 
than is generally supposed. It is 


spoken throughout the province of 
Connaught 
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Connaught by all the lower orders, 
a great part of whom scarcely un- 
derstand any English; and some of 
those who do, understand it only so 
as to conduct business: they are 
incapable of receiving mora} or re- 
ligious instruction through its me- 
dium. The Irish is spoken’ very 
generally through the other three 
provinces, except among the de- 
scendants of the Scotch in the 
north. . It canuot be supposed that 
calculations on this subject should 
be perfectly accurate; but it has 
been concluded on good grounds 
that there are about two millions of 
people in Ireland who are incapable 
of understanding a continucd dis- 
course in English. The grounds 
on which such calculations are 
made cannot be deemed very ac- 
curate. Dr. Stokes, who bas written 
a pamphlet on the necessity of pub- 
lishing the scriptures in the Irish 
language, merely mentions the 
counties in which it is the pre- 
vailing speech. He states, indeed, 
that about two thousand Irish cate- 
chisms are sold annually; and cou- 
cludes from this circumstance, that 
there must be about twenty thousand 
persons in freland who have mack 
some attempt at reading their native 
language. But supposing this cal- 
culation to be overrated by half a 
million; there remains a million 
and half, a number that is tive 
times greater than ail the inhabi- 
tants of the Highlands. 

‘“* How comes it to pass that the 
Hibernian language, in spite of every 
exertion to complete its extinction, 
has survived ‘so long, and continues 
to be spoken by such a vasi- multi- 
tude of people ? In answer to this 
question, I remark, 

* First, that every people situated 
as the Irish, and the Welch, and 
the Highlanders are, and have been, 
Mist be fond of their own language 


Ou the Irish Language. 


even to enthusiasm. The less in. 
tercourse a pation has with foreigners, 
and the more ignorant it is of their 
institutions, manners, and language, 
the more perfect. it will consider its 
own: consequently it will feel the 
utimost reluctance to give up either. 
And who in any circumstances can 
easily relinguish the tongue, which 
first conveyed to bis infant mind 
the tender and endearing accents of 
maternal affection, which in riper 
years he has associated with all his 
joys and sorrows, with all his 
pleasiug and painiul emotions; 
which is rendered sacred by being 
the medium of communication with 
that great and holy Being, whom 
he adores; and without the aid of 
which, perhaps, he cannot form an 
accurate conception on any subject? 
‘a he complete extinction of the Jan- 
guage of a people, time and favour- 
able circumstances alone must effect; 
unless recourse should be had to the 
more cruel, but certainly more ex- 
peditious method, of destroying the 
people-at once. How tally is this 
remark verified in the repeated at- 
tempts of Wilbam the Norman to 
introduce the dialect of France 
among the people which bis acms 
had conguere dl 

« Secondly, the attachment of the 
human mind to any object is in- 
creased in proportion to the ree 
proach and persecution which is 
suffered for its sake, At this ad- 
vanced period of the world. this 
obvious truth requires no illustra- 
tion; or, if any be necessary, the 
history of Ireland will furnish it, 
The exertions which have been 
made to suppress the language of 
that country, have greatly sire ngth- 
ened the preposséssions of the na 
tives in its favour; and they now, 
in some degree, consider their ho- 

nour pledged for its preservation. 
«© There is a species of barbarity 
which 


cou! 
and 
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which though not so revolting to 
the feelings of humanity as that of 
the conqueror, who spares neither 

enor sex amongst the vanquished, 
is, perhaps, in itself not less shock - 
ing and criminal. ‘To perceive this, 
however, it is necessary not only to 
havesome warrnth of social affection, 
some regard to the general interests 
of man, but also to possess a tho- 
rough conviction of his responsi- 
bility, —not merely to have the 
doubtfu! goodness which allows 
bim existence, but the less ambi- 
guous benevolence which aims at 
his happiness and welfare. Now, 
to proscribe the language of a whole 
people because it does not happen 
to be the same with the speech of 
the “conqueror and the court, to 
leave those who speak it in ig- 
nporauce in order to accelerate its 
extinction, and even actively to dis- 
courage every attempt to instruct 
and enlighten unless it be in the 
protected tongue, are maxims which 
appear to me not only barbarous, 
but absolutely inefficient as to the 
end in view. ‘The serious nature 
ofthese charges, and the general 
importance of the subject, may 
Justify more extended details re- 
specting the history of the Celtic 
dialects as existing in the British 
isles, 

“The Welch, it must be allowed, 
have in general been more fortunate 
than their brethren. They, no 
doubt, were at one period very 
cruelly used; their bards were in- 
bamanly massacred, and their in- 
dependence is alienated for ever. 

Ut since that period they have 

Q treated with liberality; neither 
themselves nor their Janguage bave 
been proscribed. Books have been 
Published in it, and schoolmasters 
aad teachers of religion for ages 
have instructed them through its 
Medium, The happy result is, that 
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in no country is there more public 
and private virtue, more domestic 
happiness, more ardent and scriptural 
piety, or greater loyalty and subor- 
dination. They have been per- 
mitted and even encouraged to cul- 
tivate their own tongue, to improve 
their minds by the tracts that are 
printed in it; and these are the 
fruits which this wise measure has 
produced. It ought to bé remarked, 
however, that Wales has been much 
indebted to her near vicinity to 
England. Her inhabitants, indeed, 
inform us that they. owe most of 
their advantages to their own power- 
ful genius, to their ancient literatare, 
and to the taste for knowledge 
which, they say, has always been 
preserved amongst them. Without 
entering into any inquiry as to the 
truth of this, it may safely be 
affirmed, that they are under many 
obligations to benevolent English- 
men who have visited their country, 
and who have done more for the 
education of its poor inhabitants, 
than sixty years ago was done for 
their own. Perhaps it was im- 
possible to be in perfect contact 
with the land of freedom, of know- 
ledge, and of science, without par- 
taking in some of its blessings. 
At this moment there are in cir- 
culation nearly a hundred thousand 
copies of the Welch Bible. 

‘* The Highlands of Scotland, 
from particular circumstances in its 
history, enjoyed all the advantages 
of the reformation. The clergy 
were required to preach in the 
Gaelic language: schoolmasters 
were appointed in every parish, 
who, in general, could teach the 
children to read in that tongue. 
But unfortunately the rebellion of 
1715, and of 1745, excited pre- 
judices against both the Highlanders 
and their language: their very garb, 
martial as it is, was proscribed ; and 
no 
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no measure was thought too severe, 
which had for its object the sup- 
ression of any thing allied to the 
insurgent mountaineers. It was 
even deemed improper to publish 
books in the Gaelic, lest it should 
tend to the preservation of the lan- 
guage: so powerful was this pre- 
judice, that it was, after a long 
struggle, and against incessant op- 
position, that the society for pro- 
pagating christian knowledge under- 
, took at a recent period the transla- 
tion of the Bible. When the British 
and toreign Bible Society published 
an edition of the same translation, 
it encountered a considerable share 
of this opposition, . It was said in 
both cases, that though the High- 
landers were ignorant of the scrip- 
tures, it is improper to supply them 
in their own tongte ; that this plan 
tends to preserve a language which 
ought to be abolished; that there 
were only a few thousands in the 
Highlands who could not under- 
stand English, and that these would 
soon be removed; and that since 
few of these could read the Gaelic, 
the translation of the sacred writings 
could be of no use toticm. This 
Was maintained after it was known 
that there are three hundred thou- 
sand people in the Highlands who 
do not understand a continued dis- 
course in the English language. 

** In conformity to these absurd 
reasonings and prejudices, schoo}- 
masters of every description have 
been accustomed hitherto to teach 
the children, who do not understand 
one word ef English, in that lan- 
guage only, till few of them have 
time left to learn to read tolerably 
in the language which they under- 
stand, and through which they can 

ossibly obtain information. 

“It is far from my intention to 
insinuate, that the honourable the 
society in Scotland for propagating 
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-christian knowledge in the High- 


see ec 

schoo)masters to 
teach the Gaelic language, where 
that language chiefly prevails. No 
one ‘can look at their regulations 
without being perfecily satisfied on 
this head ; nor is it possible to ad. 
vert to the good which this institne 
tion has produced, wit houtadmitti 
its undeniable claim to the everlast- 
ing gratitude of mankind. If the 
Gaelic language is not taught in the 
most eficient manner, the fault is 
not to be attributed to the honour. 
able society, but to the erroneous 
sentimeuts which have prevailed on 
the subject. 

‘* Happily the Highland mini- 
sters universally preached in the 
Gaelic language before the year 
1715, and 1745; otherwise it would 
certainly have been deemed highly 
expedient to preach only in the 
more modern tongue. Some in 
their simplicity will say, this is im- 
possible. How could three hundred 
thousand people be left without in- 
telligible instruction of any kind? 
The history of lreland will inform 
us that such a case is not impos- 
sible. 

‘© The reformation, it is well 
known, has made very little pro- 
gress in that country: the mass of 
the people remain in conpeciion 
with the church of Rome. Of 
these, as has been already observed, 
there are a million and a half, who 
understood no tongue but the Irish. 
Now, the established church has 
made no provision whatever for this 
population ; there is not one of ite 
ministers that preaches in this lan 
guage. In a parish containing 
twelve hundred inhabitants, in some 
instances not above one hundred, 1 
others not above fitty persons, can 
derive any advantage a a cata 

inw — 
or any other contin English, 
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English, and yet, the clergyman 
who is intrusted with the care of 
their souls understands no other. It 
js true most of these people are 
Roman catholics. Are they not 
forced, however, to remain in the 
bosom of the Roman church? Their 
priests give them that instruction in 
the venerable tongue of their fathers, 
which the protestant teachers have 
glways denied them. nd, -yet, 
these teachers complain of the in- 
crease of papists, and of the gross 
ignorance of the people. How in- 
consistent is man! 

“Let it be observed that this 
shameful neglect of the Irish po- 
pulation ‘does not proceed from 
mere accident; most of the Anglo- 
Hibernians attempt to justify it. 
This many of them do by arguments 
which are too absurd to be men- 
tioned. The principal are these 
two: that the number of people 
who understand Irish only, is not 
60 great as | have stated; and that 
though it were, the instruction of 
the people in this language can 
answer no good end. In answer to 
the first of these arguments, I shall 
only say, that though I cannot pre- 
tend to accuracy in my calculations 
on this subject, I have always found, 
that in places where gentlemen 
hostile to this tongue assured me 
there was not a word of it spoken, 
in these very districts, 1 heard very 
little Fnglish. The tyuth is, a great 
part of lreland is not much explored 
by such gentlemen; and when they 
dotravel, i: is not through the vallies 
and recesses of the mountains, but 
along the road, where they must, 
at the inns, see those whose interest 
itis to speak the language of stran- 
gers. What would be thought of 
Englishman, who should travel 
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from Edinburgh to Fort William, 
and thence to Inverness, and there 
declare that the English tongue was 
spoken through all that country 5 
that it was therefore unnecessary to 
teach the people in any other? As 
to the second objection, thovgh ob- 
viously absurd, I shall only say, that 
it appears to me to be a dictate of 
reason, and of common sense, that 
if ever a people be informed and 
enlightened, it must be by means of 
the language, which they under- 
stand. Will it not answer a good 
end to enlighten, and inform, and 
improve the native Irish? Will it 
not answer the most noble and 
beneficent purposes to inculcate 
those principles which will make 
them good men, and good subjects ? 
But this measure will perpetuate the 
Irish tongue. What then? its 
existence surely can do no harm; 
whereas ignorance, and vice, and 
superstition, will always produce 
evil. 

‘« The truth is, however, that the 
cultivation of either the Irish or the 
Gaelic is the most effectual, as well 
as the most expeditious plan that 
can be adopted for their extinction, 
Make any people intelligent and 
rational, and they will gradually 
lose their prejudices; many of them 
will acquire a taste for general 
knowledge, and they will seek for 
it in the general tongue of the 
empire. Besides, all their interest 
must incline them to this measure: 
if they wish to improve their con- 
dition, or to have their sons ad- 
vanced in the service of their coun. 
try, they will find it necessary to 
have some English book-learning 
themselves, and to be at some pai 
to impart it to their children. 
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ExtTRAORDINARY TALENT FoR ARITHMETIC IN A Boy or LEss TRAN 
Eicur YEaRs OL, 


[From Tittocn’s PutLosornicaL Macazins.] 


- HE attention of the philoso- 

phical world has been lately 
attracted by the most singular phe- 
nomenon in the history of the 
human mind that perhaps ever 
existed. It is the case of a child, 
under eight years of age, who, 
without any previous knowledge of 


the common rules of arithmetic, or’ 


even of the use and power of the 
Arabic numerals, and without having 
given any particular attention to 
the subject, possesses (as if by in- 
tuition) the singular faculty of 
solving a great variety of arith- 
metical questions by the mere 
operation of the mind, and without 
the usual assistance ‘of any visible 
symbol or contrivance. 

* The name of this child is 
Zerah Colburn, who was born at 
Cabut (a town lying at the bead of 
Onion river, in Vermont, in the 
United States of America,) on the 
Ist of September 1804. About 
two years ago (August, 1810) al- 
though at that time not six years 
of age, he first began to show those 
wonderful powers of calcujation 
which have since so much attracted 
the attention and excited the asto- 
nishment of every person who has 
witnessed his extraordinary abilities. 


The discovery was made by acci- 
dent. His father, who had not 
given him any other instruction 
than such as was to be obtained at 
a small school established in that 
unfrequented and remote part of 
the country, (and which did not 
include either writing or cyphering,) 
was much surprised one day to hear 
him repeating the products of se- 
veral numbers. Struck with amaze- 
ment at the circumstance, he pro- 
posed a variety of arithmetical 
questions to him, all of which the 
child solved with remarkable fa- 
cility and correctness. The news of 
this infant prodigy soon circulated 
through the neighbourhood ; and 
many persons came from distant 
parts to witness so singular a cir- 
cumstance. The father, encou- 
raged by the unanimous opinion of 
all who came to see him, was in- 
duced to undertake, with this child, 
the tour of the United States. They 
were every where received with the 
most flattering expressions ; and i 

the several towns Which they vi- 

sited, various plans wee suggest 

to educate, and bring up the child, 

free from all expense to his family. 

Yielding, however, to the pressing 

solicitations of bis friends, and ap 








































the most respectable and power- 
ful recommendations, as well as by 
a view to his son’s more complete 
education, the father has brought 
the child to this country, where 
they arrived on the 12th of May 
last: and the inhabitants of this 
metrdpolis have for these last three 
months had an opportunity of seeing 
and examining this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, and of verifying the re- 
ports that have been circulated re- 
specting him. : 

“ Many persons of the first emi- 
pence for their knowledge in ma- 
thematics, and well known for their 
philosophical inquiries, have made 
a point of seeing and conversing 
with him; and they have all been 
struck with astonishment at his 
extraordinary powers. It is cor- 
rectly true, as stated of him, that— 
‘He will not only determine, with 
the greatest facility and dispatch, 
the exact number of minutes or 
seconds in any given period of 
time; but will also solve any other 
question of a similar kind. He 
will tell the exact product arising 
from the multiplication of any 
bumber, consisting of two, three, 
er four figures, by any other num- 
ber consisting of the like number 
of figures. Or, any number, con- 
sisting of six or seven places of 
figures, being proposed, he will de- 
termine, with equal expedition and 
ease, all the factors of which it is 
composed. This singular faculty 
Consequently extends not only to 
the raising of powers, but also to 
the extraction of the square and 
cube roots of the number proposed ; 
and likewise to the means of de- 
termining whether it be a prime 
Humber (or a number incapable of 
division by any other number) ; for 
Which case there does not exist, at 
Present, any general rule amongst 
Mathematicians,’ All these, and a 
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variety of other questions connected 
therewith, are answered by this 
child with such promptness and 
accuracy (and in the midst of his 
juvenile pursuits) as to astonish 
every person who has visited him. 
“At a meeting of his friends 
which was held for the purpose of 
concerting the best method of pro- 
moting the views of the father, this 
child undertook, and completely 
sueceeded in, raising the number 8 
progressively up to the sixteenth 
power!!! and in naming the last 
result, viz. 281,474,076,7 10,6506 he 
was right in every figure. He was 
then tried as to other numbers, 
consisting of one figure; all of 
which he raised (by actual multi- 
plication and not by memory) as 
high as the tenth power, with so 
much facility and dispatch that the 
person appeinted to take down the 
results, was obliged to enjoin him 
vot to be so rapid! With respect to 
numbers consisting of two figures, 
he would raise some of them to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth power ; 
but not always with equal facility : 
for the larger the products became, 
the more difficult he found it to 
proceed, He was asked the square 
root of 106929, and before the 
number could be written down, he 
immediately answered 327. He 
was then required to name the cube 
root of 208,336,125, and with equal 
facility and promptness he replied 
645. Various other questions of a 
similar nature, respecting the roots 
and powers of very high numbers, 
were proposed by several of the 
gentlemen present, to all of which 
he answered in a similar manner. 
One of the party requested him to 
name the factors which produced 
the number 247483, which he im- 
mediately did by mentioning the 
two numbers 941 and 263; which 
indeed are the only two si 
that 
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that will produce it. Another of 
them proposed 171395, and _he 
named the following factors as the 
only ones that would produce it; viz. 
5x 342790, 7x 24485, 59x 2905, 
83 x 2065, 354807, 2905x581, 
and 413x415. He was then asked 
to give the fagtors of 306083 ; but 
he immediately replied that it bad 
none; which in fact was the case, 
as 36083 is a prime number. Other 
numbers were indiscriminately pro- 
posed to him, and he always suc- 
ceeded in giving the correct factors, 
except in the case of prime num- 
bers, which he discovered almost as 
soon as proposed. One of the gen- 
tlemen asked him how many mi- 
nutes there were in forty-eight 
years; and before the question 
could be written down he replied 
25,228,800; and instantly added, 
that the number of seconds in the 
same period was 1,513,728,000. 
Various questions of the like kind 
were put to him; and to all of 
them he answered with nearly 
equal facility and promptitude ; so 
as to astonish every one present, 
and to excite a desire that so extra- 
ordinary a faculty should (if pos- 
sible) be rendered more extensive 
and useful. 

‘© It was the wish of the gentle- 
men present to obtain a knowledge 
of the method by which the child 
was enabled to answer, with so 
much facility and correctness, the 
questions thus put to him: but to 
all their inquiries upon this subject 
(and he was closely examined upon 
this point) he was unable to give 
them any information. He positively 
declared (and every observation that 
was made seemed to justify the 
assertion) that he did not know 
how the answers came into his 
mind. In the act of multiplying 
two numbers together, and in the 
raising of powers, it was evident 
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(not only from the motion of his 
lips, but also from some singular 
facts which will be hereafter mens 
tioned,) that some operation was 
going forward in his mind; yet 
that operation could not (from the 
readiness with which the answers 
were furnished) be at all allied to 
the usual mode of proceeding with 
such subjects : and moreover, he js 
entirely ‘ignorant of the common 
rules of arithmetic, and cannot pere 
form, upon paper, a simple sum in 
multiplication or division, But, in 
the extraction of roots and in men- 
tioning the factors of high numbers 
it does not appear that any operation 
can také place; since he will give 
the answer immediately, or in a 
very few seconds, where it would 
require, according to the ordinary 
method of solution, a very diffi- 
cuJt and laborious calculation: aad 
moreover, the knowledge of a prime 
number cannot be obtained by any 
known rule. 

“It has been already observed, 
that it was evident, from some 
singular facts, that the child operated 
by certain rules known only to 
himself. This discovery was made 
in one or two instances, when he had 
been closely pressed upon that point, 
In one case he was asked to teil the 
square of 4395; he at first hesitated, 
fearful that he should not be able to 
answer it correctly: but when he 
applied himself to it, he said it was 
19,316,025. On being questioned 
as to the cause of his hesitation, he 
replied that he did not like to mul- 
tiply four figures by four figures: 
but, said he, ‘ I found out another 
way ; I multiplied 293 by 293, and 
then multiplied this product twice 
by the number 15, which produced 
the same result.’ On another oc- 
casion, his highness the duke of 
Gloucester asked him the product 


21,734 multiplied by 543: he 
= P immediately 
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‘mmediately replied 11,801,562 : 
ne pier Cane being made 
on the subject, the child said that 
be had, in his own mind, multiplied 
65202 by 181. Now, although in 
the first instance it must be evident 
to every mathematician that 4395 
isequal t0293 x 15, and consequently 
that (4395)’=(293)* x (15)*5 and. 
further that in the second case 543 
is equal to 181 X3, and consequently 
that 21734 x (181 X3)— (21734 x3) 
x181; yet, it is not the less re- 
markable that this combination 
should be immediately perceived by 
the child, and we cannot the less 
admire his ingenuity in thus seizing 
instantly the easiest method of soly- 
ing the question proposed to him 

“Tt must be evident, from what 
has here been stated, that the sin- 
gular faculty which this child pos- 
sesses is not altogether dependant 
upon his memory. In the multi- 
plication of numbers and in the 
rising of powers, he is doubtless 
considerably assisted by that re- 
markable quality of the mind: and 
in this respect he might be con- 
sidered as bearing some resemblance 
(if the difference of age did not 
prevent the justness of the com- 
parison) to the celebrated Jedediah 
Buxton, and other persons of similar 
note. But, in the extraction of the 
roots of numbers, and in determining 
their factors (if any), it is clear, to 
all those who have witnessed the 
astonishing quickness and accuracy 
of this child, that the memory has 
litle or nothing to do with the pre- 
cess. And in this particular point 
consists the remarkable difference 
between the present and all former 
imstances of an apparently similar 
kind. 

“ ft has been recorded as an 
astonishing effort of memory, that 
the celebrated Euler (who, in the 
Kience of analysis, might vie even 
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with Newton himself,) could re« 
member the first six. powers of 
every number under 100. This, 
probably, must be takep with some 
restrictions: but, if true to the. 
fullest extent, it is not more asto- 
nishing than the efforts of this 
child; with this additional circume 
stance in favour of the latter, that: 
he is capable of verifying, in a very, 
few seconds, every figure which he. 
may have occasion for. It bas been. 
further remarked by the biographer 
of that eminent mathematician, that 
‘ he perceived; almost at a simple 
glance, the factors of which his 
formule were composed ; the par- 
ticular system of factors belonging 
to the question under consideration; 
the various artificés by which that 
system may be simplitied and re- 
duced; and the relation of the 
several factors to the conditions of: 
the hypothesis. His expertness in: 
this particular probably resulted, in 
a great measure, from the ease with 
which he performed mathematical, 
investigations by head. He. had. 
always accustomed himself to that, 
exercise; and, having practised it. 
with assiduity, (even before the loss 
of sight, which afterwards rendered. 
it a matter of necessity,) he is an 
instance to what an astonishing de 
gree it may be acquired, and how. 
much it improves the intellectual 
powers. No other discipline is so 
effectual in strengthening the faculty 
of attention: it gives, a facility of 
apprehension, an accuracy and steadi« 
ness to the conceptions; and (what 
is a still more valuable acquisition) 
it habituates the mind to arranges 
ment in its reasonings and re 
flections,’ 

“It is not intended to draw a 
comparison between the humble, 
though astonishing, efforts of this 
infant prodigy and the gigantic 
powers of that illustrious character 
te 
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‘to whom a reference has just been 
made: yet we may be permitted to 
hope and expect that those wonder- 
fal talents, which are so conspicu- 
ous at this early age, may by a suit- 
able education be considerably im- 
proved and extended; and that 
some new light will eventually be 
thrown upon those subjects, for the 
elucidation of which his mind ap- 
pears to be peculiarly formed by na- 
ture, since he enters into the world 
with all those powers and faculties 
which are not even attainable by 
the most eminent at a more ad- 
vanced period of life. Every ma- 
thematician must be aware of the 
important advantages which have 
sometimes been derived from the 
most simple and trifling circum- 
stances ; the full effect of which has 
not always been evident at first 
sight. To mention one singular in- 
stance of this kind. The very sim- 
ple improvement of expressing the 
powers and roots of quantities by 
means of indices, introduced a new 
and general arithmetic of expi- 
nents! and this algorithm of pow- 
ers led the way to the invention of 
logarithms, by means of which, all 
arithmetical computations are so 
much facilitated and abridged. Per- 
haps this child possesses a know- 
ledge of some more important pro- 
perties connected with this subject ; 
and although he is incapable at 
present of giving any satisfactory 
account of the state of his mind, 
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or of communicating to others the 
knowledge which it is so evident 
he does possess, yet there is eye 

reason to believe that, when his 
mind 1s more cultivated and his 
ideas more expanded, he! will be able 
not only to divulge the mode by 
which he at present operates, but 
also point out.some new sourees of 
information on this interesting sub. 
ject. 

‘© The case is certaily one of 
great novelty and importance: and 
every literary character and every 
friend to science must be anxious 
to see the experiment fairly tried, 
as to the effect which a suitable 
education may produce on a mind 
constituted as his appears to be. 
With this view a number of gentle- 
men have taken the child under 
their patronage, and have formed 
themselves into a committee for 
the purpose of superintending his 
education. Application has been 
made to a gentleman of science, 
well known for his mathematical 
abilities, who has consented to take 
the child under his immediate tui- 
tion: the committee therefore pro- 
pose to withdraw him, for the pre 
sent, from public exhibition, in or- 
der that he may fully devote him- 
self to his studies. But whether 
they shall be able wholly to accom- 
plish the object they have in view, 
will depend upon the assistance 
which they may receive from the 


public. 
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DescrrPtion oF A Macuins ror Pumrinc WATeR USED in 
THE East. By M. CuastTeccavu. 


[From the same.] 


ad HE art of irrigation ought 

to be better understood in 
countries which are subject to 
drought, than in those where abun- 
dant and periodical rains seem to 
render irrigation Jess necessary : 
there are circumstances neverthe- 
less under which it is desirable, even 
in European countries, to procure 
an abundant and judicious distri- 
bution of water. and the expense 
of a machine with the necessary re- 
servoir for this purpose will be 
speedily recompensed. 

“ Watering by hand-engines is 
frequently disadvantageous, 2nd al- 
ways tedious. If the gardener has 
alarge piece of ground to manage, 
he must necessarily water it during 
the heat of the day, for he cannot 
have sufficient time before sunrise 
or after sunset. Besides, the water 
which he employs for this purpose 
being newly drawn from a well, or 
having been contained in deep re- 
setvoirs, it cannot get rid of its too 
great coolness, or of that crudity, 
which are so injurious to plants ; 
whereas the same water contained 
in large reservoirs and in uncovered 
fanals for irrigation, soon acquires 
the temperature of the atmosplzere, 
and the properties of rain water. 
The way tn which the water is dis- 
tributed in the kitchen gardens of 
Coustantinople, completely secures 
these ehjects. 

“ The well is generally dug in 


ma bishest part of the ground ; and 
i2. : 


the reservoir being still higher it is 
capable of furnishing the water ne- 
cessary for feeding the canals which 
are to distribute it through the gar- 
den. From this reservoir a canal is 
made, which is afterwards subdi- 
vided into gutters cut on the edges 
of the principal walks: these gut- 
ters are again intersected at right 
angles by others which run between 
the beds where the various plants 
grow. 


‘« In working these beds, care is 


taken to throw up a little earth on 
the edges, so as to form a dyke se 
veral inches in height, and solid 
enough to resist the entrance of the: 
water which is above the beds ig 
point of level: whén the reservoirs, 
the canals, and the gutters are fil- 
led with water, the gardener with 
his spade makes an opening in this 
dyke, or rather removes a small 
piece of stone ot wood which forms 
a kind of sluice-gate : the water is 
then precipitated with rapidity from 
the canal into the bed, and flows 
over the whole surface, If one wa- 
tering is sufficient, he sbuts up the 
sluice and passes on to the next 
bed, and so on, until he waters the 
whole garden, varying the irrigation 
according to the nature of the plants. 
The same process 1s applicable to 
fruit trees also. 

“It will not be foreign to m 
purpose, if I here explain the me- 
thod ot forming the large reservoirs” 
just atentioned. Their ere 
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is simpe and economical. It con- 
sists of planks dove-tailed together, 
and fastened at the angles by iron 
bands. This caisson, which may be 
compared to the tubs used for 
orange trees, is like them insulated 
from the ground by four, six, or 
eight feet, to prevent the wood 
from rotting by being in contact 
with the earth. The deals of which 
it is composed are tarred on each 
side, and swmetimes it is lined with 
tarpaulin. 

** As to the machine which raises 
the water to the height of the re- 
servoir, the mechanism is scarcely 
more complicated than that of a 
common draw well, and indeed it 
does not differ in an essential de- 
gree except in the form and compo- 
sition of the buckets, which are in 
the form of funuels or conical bags 
made of leather, and which empty 
and fill themselves by turns, thus 
furnishing abundance of water. 

‘ We use in general wooden 
buckets, which discharge the water 
into the reservoir by means of a 
handle attached to them, which 
gives them a see-saw motion. This 
mechanism, so simple in other re- 
spects, is attended with the disad- 
vantage of being soon worn out : 
the continual friction and agitation 
shake the buckets and even the re- 
servoir, and_ speedily destroying 
both. The wooden buckets in com- 
mon use, being armed with iron 
hoops, have the same disadvantage : 
they are apt to lock against cach 
other in aseending and descending ; 
aid by striking continually against 
the sides of the well, they derange 
them in the long run. By using 
leather buckets all apprehensions of 
(his kind will be removed ; for the 
emptying and filling of their con- 
tents is performed in a regular man- 
ner, almost without friction, and 


without any kind of shaking ; and 
although leather may appear ] 
durable than wood, j oe 

é » it is in fact 
more so when it is continually 
soaked in water: it then becomes 
extremely elastic, accommodates it. 
self to every kind of motion, and 
receives a blow from any other 
body without being injured, 

** It is probable that the ancients 
made use of leathern buckets for 
pumping up water, At any rate, 
the origin of the employment of 
leathern vessels, applied to the me- 
chanism of weils, must have been 
derived from the primitive use of 
that kind of funnel which served 
formerly, as it now serves, to carry 
liquids. 

** In the suite of the Turkish ar- 
mies there are generally a great 
number of led horses, mules, or 
camels, which have no other busi- 
ness than that of carrying water 
from the rivers to the field. The 
buckets in which it is conveyed are 
of a conical form, the base being 
closed by a flat piece of wood, They 
are buckled on each side of the 
pummel of a saddle, and the other 
extremity, tied by a cord to prevent 
the water from escaping, is folded 
up, and also attached to the, saddle, 
along the flanks of the horse, which 
are guarded from moisture by a lea- 
ther covering. This form of the 
buckets, while it holds abundance 
of water, is not troublesome to the 
horse, which may be riddep at the 
same time with ease. It is only ne- 
cessary to unbuckle them from the 
saddle when they are to be filled ; 
for, in order to distribute the water 
afterwards, all! that is requisite is to 
untie and lower the small extre- 
nity. : 
< In order to use these conical 
buckets to draw water from a well, 


a cistern, or even from a river, the 
two 
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two extremities are to be kept open 
by means of iron hoops to which 
cords are attached. 

«As to the proportion of each 
bucket, and its capacity, it must 
vary according to the quantity of 
water wanted ; but in order to avoid 
the trouble of calculation to our 
readers, we shall give an approxi- 
mate table. 

« Every bucket represents a trun- 
cated cone. 

« A cone five feet in height, on 
a base twenty inches in diameter, 
will contain 3,58 cubic feet of wa- 
ter, or nine pailfuls and nine tenths. 

‘A cone four feet by sixteen 
inches will contain 1,84 of a eubic 
foot, or three pailfuls three-tenths. 


“We omer to make an abstrac-' 


tion of the loss of water occasioned 
by the fold which the cone con- 
tracts in ascending from the bottom 
of the well, since it is suspended by 
the two extremities; this loss may 
extend to half a pailful, and. we 
have also neglected the capacity of 
the truncated portion of this cone. . 

“ The largest of these buckets 
cannot be easily managed but by 
means of a windlass furnished with 
a hopper wheel; but the smallest 
may be managed by a simple wind- 
lass with a Mandle. 

“The bucket is the most im- 
portant part of this machine, and 
itiseven in this that the innova- 
tion consists; for the rest of the 
mechanism may be varied ad infins- 
tum, and we may apply the same 
kind of bucket to all the machines 
in use for drawing water. It will 
procure in the same space of time, 
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and with the same force, a volume 
of water much more considerable ; 
and it combines another great ad- 
vantage, that of conveying the wa- 
ter toany given height by m@ans of 
one or more machines of this kind: 


For this purpose, it is only necessa- 


ry to raise the reservoir parallel to 
the level of the greatest height of a 
sloping piece of ground, and to 
cause the water to flow from the re- 
servoir into channels formed by 
hollow trees, or simply by two 
planks nailed at right angles, and 
tarred at the joinings. 

«© Supposing that we only wish 
to reach a perpendicular, height of 
twelve feet, we shall elevate the 
first reservoir on four posts to this 
height. We may conceive that by 
carrying the pulley some feet above 
the reservoir, the bucket will as- 
cend, and will thus be equally well 
emptied at this height ac at the level 
of the ground, although the me- 
chanism necessary is placed below 
this same reservoir, We shall even 
find an advantage in this; for the 
gardener will be protected from the 
sun, and the four posts may be con- 
cealed by trellis work, to.which we 
may apply vines or other creeping 
plants or flowers, which will give 
the scaffolding the appearance of an 
arbour. 

‘‘ Finally, the mechanism just 
described may be. applied to the ex- 
ternal wall of a house; and if we 
form a reservoir on the roof, the 
water may be conveyed throughout 
the whole of the apartments, and 
serve several useful purposes. 
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Ow tue Conar Fisnery iw tHE Sic¢itian Seas. By Axsio 
: Ferrara, M.D. 


[From Nicwotson’s PusLosorwicat Journat.] 


4 AVING for a long time 
i employed myself in the 
study of the various productions, 
with which the sea that bathes the 
Sicilian shores abounds, the coral 
was the firft object to attract my 
notice. This beautiful and elegant 
ornament of the sea could not fail 
of deserving first to come under my 
examination. I have been frequent- 
ly ptesent at the fishing of it, near 
the coast of Sicily: I have con- 
templated it in the very bottom of 
the sea, on its native spot: I have 
gathered it from stones, and shells, 
and other marine substances, re- 
cently taken out of the sea: I have 
had it worked in my presence: I 
have analysed the several varieties 
of it: in fine, I have extended my 
researches to whatever would give 
me the least insight into the nature 
of this substance, comparing the 
results of my own observations with 
every thing the ancients and mo- 
derns have written on the subject, 
and consulting in every point the 
treasures of natural history, with 
which the present day has been so 
abundantly enriched by the accu- 
rate experiments and luminous theo- 
ries of the many great men of the 
last century. 

** I have endeavoured in the 
present memoir to establish a clear 
and precise notion of the origin, in- 
crease, and nature of coral. This 
work has be2n the more pleas- 


ing to me, as I flatter myself J 
have been able not only to confirni 
by my own observations what bas 
been already written on the subject 
by former Philosophers and Natu. 
ralists, but to add some new facts, 
that may tend to elucidate the his. 
tory of this marine production, 
which has at all times as much oc- 
cupied the researches of naturalists, 
as it has epgaged the admiration of 
the fair s¢x, with whom the beauty 
of its colour, and brilliancy of its 
texture, have rendered it a favourite 
ornament of dress. 

“¢ The ancients, attending only 
to its external form, conceived co- 
ra! to be a plant ; to which from its 
ramifications it bears some resem- 
blance, and named it lithodendron, 
or stony plant, on account of its 
hardness. It was also called by 


‘Dioscorides and Pliny. ‘These au- 


thors and their contemporaries did 
not attempt to contradict by the 
most trifling examination, what the 
poet Ovid ‘(his head full of trans- 
formations). had asserted : that ua- 
der the water it was a soft plant, 
but, immediately on being taken 
from the sea, became hard. This 
opinion prevailed for a long time, 
and was encouraged in later times 
by many great naturalists. Of this 
number was the celebrated Cesal- 
pino. 
«© Our Baccone, who took much 


ains to investigate the nature 
P s coral, 






































coral, could not divest himself of 
this idea; but, gifted as he was 
with great sagacity and penetration, 
not being convinced, either from 
his own observations or those of 
others, that coral was a mere plant, 
and stil] less that it was stone, he 
imagined, that the milky juice 
which drops from the pores of fresh 
coral, was it seed; which, being 
dispersed in the sea, 18 precipitated 
and gradually accumulated in a re- 
gular form in the capsules nature 

vides for it. | 

“ This opinion, tending toalienate 
naturalists from the belief of the 
vegetuble nature of coral, was en- 
tirely removed by the publication of 
‘the valuable and erudite work of the 
celebrated Conte Marsilli, entitled 
Storia del Mare ; who, led away by 
his imagination, or rather deriving 
little aid from the state of natural 
philosophy at that time, sugyested 
the idea, that the moveable sub- 
stances at the extremity of the 
branches were the octopetalous 
flowers of the coral, and thus re- 
vived the old opinion. 

“ Tournefort, who, in the pursuit 
of his favourite study of body, had 
remarked the vegetation of stones 
in the grotto of Antiparos, eagerly 
adopted this idea; and was fol- 
lowed by Ray, Boerhaave, Klein, 
and many others of that time. 

*« No sooner had naturalists pegun 
again to take up the observations 
of Baccone, tan they discovered in 
the hard subst:nce of coral a sort 
of earthy concretion: but this not 
being sufficient to induce them to 
eXpunge it from the jist of vegeta- 
ble substances, they cofisidered it as 
a marine pliant encrusfec with cal- 
Careous éarth depostted by the sea. 

man was of this opinion, to 
Which the mineralogist Baumer was 
also much inclined: 
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“Our Ferrante Imperato, in ‘his 


work on natural history (which, 
like many other works of the ah- 
cients, has been almost buried in 
oblivion, though well deserving our 
attention from its containing the 
principles of many important truths, 
which have since been brought to 
light), bad already supposed, that 
some of the species of Coral were 
merely the habitation of marine 
worms. This opinion had so much 
of probability, that it has always 
been entertaincd by naturalists 
since ; and the discovery of the poe 
lypi assists to explain on solid «prin- 
ciples the true nature and origin of 
coral: and on this account the 
works of Peyssennel, Jussieu, Gue- 
taid, Trembley, Reaumur, Donati, 
Ellis, Pallas, Cavolini, Spallanzani, 
and many others in coral, betame 
80 interesting. Coral is found round 
nearly all the Mediterranean islands, 
Pliny and Dioscorides speak much 
in praise of that found in- the Sic» 
lian seas in theirtime, It if fished 
for at present ou every part of th 
shores of Sicily. i 

“The Messineze collect a great 
sora in those straits, even as 
aras Melavzo: bot the Trapanese, 
who are chicfly employed in work+ 
ing the coral, not only fish it-in the 
neighdouring seas about the Eolian 
and other islands, but extend theit 
search to al! the southern shores: as 
far as Cape Passaro, and beyond Sf- 
racuse, and even to the coast of 
Barbary. They are obliged to o¢- 
cupy so large an extent of sed; ag 
they cannot fish again on the same 
spot for several yeafs, the re-pro- 
duction of coral requiring a great 
length of time, even nearly eight 
years. I have myself collected it 
on the shores of Catania, and thence 
as far as Taormina. 

“ The instrument with which the 
coral 
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cora) is detached from the bottom 
of the sea has been known a long 
time. Jt is composed of a large 
wooden cross, having fastened to 
each of its four extremities neis 
sufficiently capacious to enclose the 
coral, which-is broken from its root 
by a large stone hanging from the 
centre of the cross. The instrument 
is let down by two ropes from the 
boats employed in this fishery into 
the sea, and after remaining a sudi- 
cient time it is drawn up by a 
windlass. The Trapanese claim the 
invention of this machine. ~ 

“ From my own observations, aud 
from the most accurate information 
I have been able to obtain from the 
people employed in this fishery, I 
am persuaded, that the coral grows 
indiscriminitely on all bard sub- 
stanees, as rocks, shells, &c.—lI 
have seen it attached to an earthen 
vessels, which had some time fallen 
into the sea, ancl was taken out in 
my presence, ‘The usual appearance 
of coral is that of a tree without 
leaves. It never grows to a greater 
height than twelve inches, and is 
seldom an inch thick. ‘The direc- 
tion of its branches extends always 
forwards from. the spot. to which 
the root is attached ; therefore when 
it grows on tbe top of a cavern 
they spread downwards; if from 
a horizontal surface upwards : most 
commonly however the branches 
extend downwards, which enables 
the nets to enclose it with greater 
facility when detached by the 
sone. 

‘Ic has been constantly remarked, 
that the broken branches of coral 
attach themselves to some hard sub- - 
stances where they continue their 
growth. It is very common to find 
many branches of coral, whe taken 
out of the sea, perforated in seve- 
tal parts. There can be no doubt, 
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that this is the work of the lithe. 
phagi; worms which attack even 
the hardest substances, for it is well 
knowa that they pierce and destroy 
the hardest carbonate of lime. The 
coral (isis nobilis, Linnei) which is 
most egerly sought after, is of a 
fine red colour. Artists and ladies 
give it the preference. It improves 
the charms of a beautiful face. Na- 
turalists describe all the varieties ; 
-two original colours in coral may 
be established, white and red, as 
the two extremes, the gradations 
of shade from the one to the other 
producing infinite varieties, among 
which five principal may be distin- 
guished. 

Ist. The deep red coral resem- 
bling in colour ntinium. This is 
considered as the most perfect sort; 
in fact, it is the largest and most 
dense, and receives the highest po- 
lish. It is commonly called the 
male coral. 

2. Red coral. This is more or less 
clear, but always less brilliant than 
the first variety. 

3d. Flesh-coloured coral. The 
ancients cal] it light red. - 

4th. Dull white .coral: by some 
it is called fawn coloured, from its 
resemblance to the colour of the 
fawn. 

5th. Clear white coral. All these 
varieties are found in the seas round 
the island, sometimes on the same 
spot. The first and second are not 
so abundant or common as the 
others. ° | 

‘‘ The extremities of coral, when 
extracted from the sea, are swelled 
and rounded, resembling juniper 
berries. Probably these were the 
berries remarked by Pliny, which 
he considered as the fruit of the 
coral ; although in his work he as- 
serts that they are white and 
under water, and become 
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red out of it. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, either, that he wrote from 
the repofts of others, or that be has 
mistaken for them the red globules 
formed by the artist. These ex- 
tremities when pressed, give out 
a white unctuous fluid fésem- 
bling milk, which has a, sour 
taste. It was formerly thought to 
be the seed and nutritious juice 
the coral plant. de 
The substance of coral is bard 
as wel] in the sea, as when out. 
The red kind is red from the first, 
and it is a singular curcumstance, 
that the ancients shouid have en- 
tertained these two erroneons opi- 
nions, which the most simple exa- 
mination would have falsified — 
The. central part or axis of the 
coral is hard, of a firm solid texture, 
even, aud lamellated ; and hence 
capable of taking the finest polish. 
This is enclosed by a piler coloured 
bark of a granulated texture, inter- 
spersed with holes in the form of 
stars with eight rays. In the coral 
of the largest size sometimes is 
found a kind of joint or union 
between the different pieces of 
which it is composed, these having 
the appearance of tubes of some 
length, lying one above the other. 
In the analysis of coral we obtain a 
small quantity of gelatinous animal 
matter, a Jarge proportion of car- 
bonate of lime, and a little iron. 
The different colours of this beau- 
tiful marine production seem to 
depend on the different degrees of 
oxidation of the iron, and various 
proportions of it in union with the 
animal matter. The discovery of 
polypi gave the clearest idea of 
the origin and growth of coral. 
These animals, the jast in the scale 
of animated nature, form for them- 
selves small nests sufficiently solid 
to shelter and protect them, These 


. . . P 
soft and delicate animals, surround. 


ed by an element in a constant 
state of agitation, and exposed to 
the attacks of their numerous ene- 
mies, were instructed by nature to 
form for themselves a covering 
capable of resisting the — percus- 


sion of the sea, and afiording 


them a retreat in the moment of 
danger. 
These coralligenous polypi are 
only a few lines in length; their 
bodies elongate and ramrfy into 
eight delicate threadlike branches 
around the mouth. ‘These are. the 
arms and legs of the animal, which 
it can extend and spread out at 
will to a considerable distance in 
search of its food. They are 
analogous to the horns of the snail. 
The curious manner of propagation 
of polypi, so different from that ot 
other larger and more perfect ani- 
mals, is well known; on examining 
minutely the gelatinous bodies of 
these polypi, a great number ot 
grains, or Jittle buds, are discernible, 
covering thesurface; these elongate 
themselves, increase in thickness, 
diverge and spread in all directiong, 
and b8come young polypi. Scarcely 
are these developed, before a new 
series of sprouts appears from their 
small bodies by the increase and 
growth of the sinall buds on their 
surface By this rapid succession 
the family is propagated in every 
direction, forming as it were a 
genealogical tree of existing gene- 
rations. It is well known how 
from the soft nature of their bodies 
these animals are enabled to unite 
and engraft with each other in the 
same manper as plants; and one 


branch of these animalcule se en- 


grafted lives and regenerates an- 
other. Even one single animal 
may detach itself from the family 


_ tree, and establish on another spot 


a new 
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a new family with its various 
branches. While large animais 
have bones for the support of the 
softer parts, and shell fish are pro- 
tected by their shells, the coralli- 
genous polypi make use of a cer- 
‘tain proportion of earth to incor- 
porate with and give firmness to 
their form. | 

‘« Immediately as a pelypus has 
“fixed itself on a hard body, it 
begins to lay the foundation of its 
future generation. ‘If you only 
take some stones from the bottom 
of the sea round Sicily, you will 
find on them small branches of 
red coral, and round red spots, 
which are the first depositions of 
the coralljgenous polypi. In the 
same way as the bones of the 
laiger animals are formed by the 
gradual deposition of the earthy 
particles separated from their food 
by vessels adapted to this purpose, 
so is the covering of these polypi 
formed by the carbonate of lime 
mixing and encrustating with the 
gelatinous matter, which is so 
abundartly secreted by their de- 
licate bodies, and gradualiy incases 
them, except the mouth. It a 
branch of coral newly gathered is 
immersed in a vessel full of sca 
water, these animals are perceived 
issuing from the gtellated holes, 
their mouths gradually appearing 
first, and then their sjikiike arms 
extend, in this manner putting 
on the g aqpers of octopetalous 
flowers, by which the ingenious 
Count Marsil!i was deceived. 

“The multiplication ot poly pi, of 
which I have treated, explains ad- 
mirably the arboraceoys form of 
coral, as also the increase of the 
branches detached from the trunk. 
I have before me a fine specimen 
of the antiphates, the black coral. 
of the ancients, in which the ex- 


tremity of a branch has united 
with the principal trunk, and the 
polypi are seen bedded in it. 

* trons what we have seen, J 
think the tern zouphyt inappli- 
cable to coral; it is neithe? on 
anima) plant, nor a plant anima); 
nor can it be ecalied a qwolie; as 
it is certaily not a stony animal, 
It is with more propriety a polipaio; 
which, on account of its form. aad 
to distinguish it from the other 
analogous works of polvpi, might 
be celle! polipaco dendroide. In 
using this nomenclature. we must 
be caretul net to adopt the false 
idea, that the polipaio resembles a 
wa ps nest; the wasps may at wil] 
leave their vest, but the polrpaio 
is a part of the auimal, trom which 
% cannot be detached. Thus the 
polpajo dendroide is an accumula- 
tion of ramihed poly pt. incorp: rated 
with the soiid -ubstance, in the 
same manner as twe shell of «ume 
animals and the bones ot others, 
The above erron: oas opinion cane 
not be enteriained by ony one, 
who observes, that m coral the 
gelatinous nembraneo' the poly pus 
is continued into the solid earthy 
part, th. same as in bones. Hee 
rissant bas already pointed out this 
mistake. 

“It is to be interred from the 
analogy ot corai with bone, that, 
as it does not airive at oree at a 
state of maturity, but by degrees, 
its hardness must aiso be pro- 
gressive. However proba le this 
idea may be, it has not been con- 
firmed by experience. 1 have par- 
ticularly remar! ed the smali quan- 
tity of iron obtained inthe analysis 
of the red cor, | hive always 
found it combined with the gela 
tinous animal subsia ce m the 
state of oxide. 7 i hain rn 
paper too much, om 
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pesults of various experiments | 
have made ; but they have led me 
ty conclude, that the ferruginous 
gubsiance is phosphate of iron, 
that is, the oxide of iron united 
with phosphoric acid, which it is 
well known gives the red colcur 
to the blood of animals. The 

sphate of iron therefore, which 

ammals has the property of 
giving the lively red colour to the 
blood, and even the vermilion hue 
tothe skin, serves to colour the 
solid part of coral, and give it the 
brilliant sanguineous tinge. 

«“ The first variety, as ] have re- 
mark: d, is esteemed the most per- 
fee’ ; it is more solid than the other 
kinds, of a fin. ¢ and more compact 
texture, and hence takes a higher 
polish. In the other kinds, in 
proportion as the bright colour 
fades, ti.ese qualities gradually de- 
crease, so that the white sort, 
which is the softest and lightest, 
is very unfit ta, be wrought, and 
takes but a trifling polish. ‘The 
deficiency in the quantity of phos- 
phate of irouw dimimishes the colour, 
and at the same time decreases the 
density of its texture; or perhaps 
the light texture by its porosity 
permits the water to wash away 
the colouring matter, and ccnse- 
quently that which would tend to 
briny it to perfect maturity. 

“To this may be attributed the 
peculiari:ies of some corals, in 
which the trunk is red, and the 
branches white; or the branches 
Tea within, and externally white} 
or the branches halt white and half 
red, which is often seen in coralli- 
Sebous producti ns; but the red 
part always proves of firmer texture 
then the others. 

While naturalists have been 
em; loyed in invest gating the ori- 
@2 of coral, and the nature of its 
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growth, each applying it to dif- 
ferent purposes; the tair sex, oc» 
cupied by the natural desive of 
pleasing, have been much indebted 
to the briihant colour and fine 
lustre of this marine production, 
Coral formed into beads is wor as 
an ornament of the neck and arms; 
and theré is no doubt, that the 
lively colour of coral gives addi- 
tioual grace to a fine face and 
beautiful complexion, which can- 
not be obtained by the use of ‘the 
precious stones, so that these can 
ouly be considered as ornaments 
of luxury and show. The ladies 
who are always led" away by 
fishion, because they consider it 
as depending on the existing taste 
of the other sex, liid aside this 
beautitul ornament, to load them- 
selves with jewels brought from 
distantcountnes. Thus coral gave 
place to other ornaments, the rage 
ot pleasing being only gratitied by 
variety. Works of amber have 
latterly obtained a very bigh esti- 
matior from the softness of its 
substance and iis transparency. 

_** This stbstance, which for a 
t'me was in high repute, and which 
the discovery of the precious stones 
had almo-t thrown into oblivion, 
has of late, by the accustomed 
versatility of capricious fashion, 
recovered its former value, afd 
has rivalled in price even the or- 
naments composed of jewels. 

** When the value of fernzle or- 
haments shall depend no longer on 
the price or scarcity, but on the 
effect they produce on the com- 
plexion, all will yield to the natural 
beauty of coral. Most certainly 
Galaica, emerging from the ocean, 
would select from the numerous 
offerings of the nymphs the Jucid 
branches of the coral to adorn her- 
self with, which would alone as- 
similate 
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similate with the roundness of her 
lips, and with the vermilion of her 
cheeks. 

«« The working of coral consists 
in removing the outer bark, andex- 
posing the interior solid and highly 
coloured part, which takes a fine 
polish. The coarse part of the 
bark being removed by the file, it 
is rubbed with tripoli powder, and 
lastly, with a metallic earth, which 
gives the polish. Some bring it 
to the finest polish imaginable by 
the use of the oxide of tin. 

“The ancients ornamented their 
swords, bucklers, and helmets with 
coral; this custom is still in vogue 
in some part of Asia, where coral 
is as much esteemed as in the time 
of Pliny. The seothsayers and 
priests of that age attributed many 
mystic properties to it; hence they 
were in the habit of wearing.coral, 
as well from religious motives, as 
from regard to its beauty. Para- 
celsus recommends it. to be worn 
round the necks of infants, as an 
admirable preservative against fits, 
sorcery, charms, and even against 
poison. Many other follies of that 
man are still prevalent, and of 
great credit with the common 
people ; and it is very usual in the 
inland parts of Sicily, to see chil- 
dren wearing amulets of coral round 
the neck for the above purpose. 
In the cities it is worn by many in 
the shape of a horn, as a protection 
against the influence of evil eyes. 
It was even believed, that coral 
would trive away devils and evil 
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spirits, hence perhaps arose the 
custom of making crowns of it 
Nor have the medicinal properties 
of coral been less exaggerated, ag 
may. be sufficiently seen in the 
writings of Pliny and Dioscorides. 
It certainly may be considered as an 
absorbent ; it is used in dentifrice 
powder, in the Alkermes for in. 
digestion, and in the Troches of 
Carabe. 

‘* The Trapanese appear to have 


been the first who worked the ‘ 


coral, being induced thereto 
the great quantity of it found ip 
their seas. It is asserted, that 
Antonio Ciminello, a Trapanese, 
was the first who discovered the 
art of engraving coral. In the 
time of King Alphonso the coral 
fishery was so assiduously, and se 
advantageously pursued by the 
Trapanese, that the ministers of 
that king proposed to subject the 
fishery to a tax. In the last 
century, when it was again pro- 
posed, instead of a tax, which pro- 
bably would have ruined this branch 
of industry, King Ferdinand instt- 
tuted some very useful regulations 
in favour of it, 

‘* Beside forming necklaces sad 
bracelets, the Trapanese have the 
art of engraving it in the same 
manner as they do amber and 
shells, and most certainly many of 
these works display great spirit, 
boldness, and grace in the execu 
tion, talents natural to the gentus 
of the Sicilian nation. 
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Qw tas Composition or Turkisy Rose Pearrs. By M. Mane 
CEL DE SERRES. 


(From the same.] 


“FPYURKEY has a considerable 

trade in acomposition known 
by the name of rose pearls; and 
as this composition is very simple, 
{ imagine it may not be uninte- 
resting to make it known, that it 
may be imitated in other countries. 
Nothing more is necessary than to 
take the petals of fresh gathered 
roses, and pound them carefully in 
a cast iron mortar well polished, 
They dre to be pounded till they 
are thoroughly bruised and form 
a smooth paste. This paste is to 
be spread on a sheet.of iron, and 
dried in the air. When it is nearly 
dry, it is to be pounded again with 
some rose water, and dried afresh, 
This is to be repeated, till: the 
mass is reduced to a very fine 
paste, when it is fashioned into 
the proper shape with the fingers, 
or with an instrument similar to 
that used for cutting pills. The 
sort of beads thus formed are then 
perforated for stringing, and the 
paste is dried afresh, till it be- 
comes very hard. When they are 
smooth and well polished, they are 
rubbed with oil of roses, to in- 
crease their fragrance and lustre. By 
this simple process the paste of rose 
leaves takes a very decided black 
colour, owing to a combination of 
the gallic acid in them with iron. 


** Wit a similar paste beads of 
various colours are formed. The 
most common, mext to the black, 
are red and blue. The colouring 
matter is added to the paste. It 
is possible however, that these red 
or blue beads, which are said to be 
nothing but the paste of rose leaves 
so coloured, may be made of a 
particular paste; and if I must 
give my opinion, I should think 
this is the case, from the difficulty 
of giving a red or blue colour toa 
paste so black as that of roses. The 
red necklaces in question must not 
be confounded with those mae 
of pimento, or those of. the fruit 
of the red bead vine, abrys preca- 
torius. 

‘* Frequently to render the Turk- 
ish rose pearls more fragrant, oil of 
roses, storax, and musk, are mixed 
with the paste; but this saddition 
makes no alteration in the mode 
of preparing it. 

‘The black beads are most prized, 
either because they set off the co- 
lour of the skin to more advantage, 
or beeause their perfume is more 
agreeable. These. beads find their 
way over Europe through Austria, 
and are of some consequence as an 
article of trade, 
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PropucTion OF SUGAR FROM STaRCn, 


(From M. Bouitton-Lacrance's ABRIDGMENT ur M. Vocer's 
Memoir, aS TRANSLATED IN Nichotson’s Journat. 


% O chemist has hitherto been 
able to form sugar by che- 
mical agents, Iteis true, that Four- 
croy and some others supposed, 
that at some time or other we 
should perhaps effect the conversion 
of starch i:-to sugar, as the compo- 
nent parts of these two substances 
come infinitely near each other. 

**« Starch,’ says Fourcroy, ‘ an- 
nounces itself as a little less car- 
bonated than gum: we may say, 
that if comes very near to saccha- 
rine mat er ; and we shall see here- 
after, that it appears in fact capa- 
ble of forming it by a particular 
alteration of its own substance.’ 

** Under the head gum, the same 
chemist expresses himself as fol- 
lows: ‘ It is not improbable, that 
art may effect the conversion of 
gums into saccharine matter; and 
already I have several times re- 
marked, that an aqueous solution 
of gum, through which oximuriatic 
gas is pas-ed, acquires a saccharine 
taste, mixed with a strong bitter- 
ness. This view of the subject, at 
present guite novel, will lead to 
many researches, and to useful re- 
sults,’ 

** It is even pretended, that seve- 
ral authors say they have effected 
this transmutation of fecula into 
saccharine matter: but how is it 
possible, that they should have suc- 
ceeded, and been silent on a fact of 
such importance ? 

** On looking over what has 


‘been published by natural philoso- 


phers, it appears incontestable, that 
it was reserved for Mr, Kirchoff, 
of the imperial academy of Peters. 
burgh, to convert starch into gum- 
my matter, and this into saccharine 
matter. . 

“* His discovery, which opens a 
new carerr to vegetable analysis, 
and may lead to interesting results, 
has induced Mr. V gel to pursue 
these new ficts. His first experi- 
ments, some particulars of which 
he has given in the Journal dé 
Physique, differ scarcely in any 
thing from those of Mr. Kirchotf, 
except in his observing, that part 
of the saccharine matter is 
in the course of two hours boiling, 
and that the proportion of two 
hundredths of sulphuric acid pros 
duces more than that of one bun- 
dredth, the quantity mentioned by 
the chemist of Petersburgh 

“* Since that time Mr Vogel bas 
followed up his experiments with 
more care, in order to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the saccha- 
rine matter, and the mode of its 
formation. 

«< To. remove every idea of the 
saccharine matter being the result 
of simple extraction ; a matter ame 
having escaped termentation, 
ienaatien ip tos starch ; be washed 
the. starch with a stream of cold 
water, before he made use of it. 

« When well dried and reduced 
to. powder, he mixed 2 kil [4b 
64 oz. avoird.} with 8 kil. of Seine 
water, acidulated with 40 gr. var 
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of the weight of the starch] of sul- 
ric acid at 56° [ 1-631}. 

« He then boiled the mixture in 
a silver basin for thirty-six hours. 
There is no danger of its burning, 
except during the first hour, when 
it must be kept constantly stirring 
with a broad wooden spatula. Af- 
ter that time the mixture grows 
much more fluid, and requires on- 
ly to be stirred occasionally. 

“It is essential to keep up the 
quantity of water, by adding fresh 
as it evaporates. « 

“ After this boiling, it is to be 
clarified when cold by means of 
charcoal and chalk, and the whole 
is to be filtered through flannel. 

“ The liquid having been evapo- 
rated nearly toa sirupy consistence, 
it must be left to cool, that more of 
the sulphate of lime may fall down ; 
afier which the clear liquid is to be 
decanted off, and the evaporation 
finished. 

“ The sugar'thus obtained with 
two hundredths of sulphuric acid 
in a silver basin was much more 
saccharine, and less high coloured, 
than that made in a basin of tinned 
copper. 

“ In general the latter cannot be 
used for the purpose, the tin being 
strongly attacked by the long con- 
tinued boiling. A leaden vessel has 
been substituted for it with success, 

“The 2 kil boiled with two hun- 
dredths of sulphuric acid yielded, 
0 several comparative experi- 
ments, sometimes a little less, 
sometimes a little more than 2 kil. 
of sirup at 33° of the areometer 
[1295]; so from a mean of them 
we may conclude, without any ma- 
terial errour, that starci: yields its 
Own weight of sirup. 

“ As many substances have a 
decidedly sweet taste, for instance 
sugar of milk, the sweet matter in 

uorice, the sweet principle of 
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Scheele (formed during the action 
of fat oils on litharge in making 
plasters), without however, con- 
taining an atom of sugar, Mr. Vo» 
gel thought it necessary to ascer- 
taia, in the first piace, whether the 
sweet liquor from starch contained 
real sugar. 

‘« For this purpose he mixed 
some yeast with 200 gr [3089 grs.] 
of sirup of starch in warm water, 
and put the whole into a phial, 
communicating wiih the pneumatic 
apparatus, by means of a sigmoid 
tube. 

«« Fermentation soon took place, 
with a very brisk extricatiou” of 
carbonic acid gas. ' 

‘« The 200 gr. of sirup yielded 
by the fermentation upwerds of § 
lit. [near 6 quarts] of carbonic 
acid gas; and a notable quantity of 
alcohol was obtained by distilla~ 
tion. 

‘‘It is certain, that all sirup of 
starch contains more or less gum, 
the quantity of which vanes ex- 
tremely,: cording to the time of 
boiling, and the weight of the acid 
employed, 

‘- The most saccharine sirup evae 
porated slowly in a stove, and dried 
in tin moulds, afforded a perfectly 
transparent elastic substance, in eves 
ry respect similar to the paste of 


jujubes. 


‘“« The author has no doubt, that 
apothecaries may avail themselves 
of the sirup of starch, for all thi¢ 
kind of gummy saccharive medicae 
ments, particularly those that ma 
remain in a soft state; for the.sie 
rup of starch, thus reduced to 2 
solid state, attracts moisture from 
theair. — 

“«« Mr. Vogel substituted the fee 
cula of potatoes for starch, and 
equally obtained a very sacebagine 

my sirup. C'" 
ore The gum was separated by 
boiling 
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boiling the sirup in aclose vessel 
with alcohol at 36° (0.868. ]} 

‘¢ The matter on which the al- 
cohol had no action, and which was 
found in the most perfect sirup to 
the quantity of two tenths, was ve- 
ry viscous. Being dried and pow. 
dered, it exhibited all the charac- 
ters of gum arabic, namely, its so- 
lubility in cold water, forming a 
thick mucilage, insolable in alco- 
hol. 

“‘ The only character, that ap- 
pears to distinguish this matter 
from gum arabic, is its not forming 
mucous acid with nitric acid. 

‘¢ Tt has been asserted, however, 
that the gummy matter precipitated 
from sirup of starch is a compound 
of starch, water, and sulphuric 
acid. 

** To satisfy himself on this head, 
Mr. Vogel poured a smal] portion 
of alcohol into sirup of starch. The 
precipitate first formed was com- 
posed of sulphate of lime and gum. 
W-hen this was separated, he pour- 
ed more alcohol into the sirup that 
had been decanted from it. Tha 
second precipitate was gummy mat- 
ter, unmixed with sulphate: its 
solution in water was no Jonger 
rendered turbid by muriate of ba- 
rytes. 

‘¢ The author, however, was not 
content with this experiment: for 
it might be objected to him, that 
the sulphuric aid, being chemical- 
ly combined with the gum, would 
not quit it to unite with the ba- 
rytes. He dissolved this gum there- 
-fore in barytes water evaporated to 
dryness, and gave the mass a strong 
red heat in a platina crucible: thus 
the sulphuric acid should have been 
set free, and no doubt would have 
seized on the barytes. Besides, this 
sulphate would have been decom- 

posed by the carbon of the gum, 
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and converted into a sulphuret . 
but muriatic acid poured on the 
calcined matter extricated nothin 

but carbonic acid gas, and not ag 
atom of sulphuretted hidrogen gas 
that could be rendered sensible by 
paper impregnated with acetate of 
lead. 

“* Besides, the gum distilled on 
an open fire did not give out an 
sulphurous acid, or sulphuretted hi- 
drogen gas. 

‘ ft is not therefore a hydrate of 
starch combined with sulphuric a- 
cid ; which affords usa fresh proof, 
that we mast take care not to 
frame hypothesis before we consult 


_experiment. 


‘© He made the same trials with 
the sirup deprived of gum by al- 
cohol, which did not precipitate 
the muriate of barytes; buf he 
could not discover in it the least 
trace of combined sulphuric acid. 

** These experiments could not 
fail gradually to lead to an exami- 
nation of the action of acids diluted 
with water on some other sub- 
stances. Sugar of milk first drew 
his attention ; and with the greater 
reason, as we have already an- 
nounced this substance to become 
more soluble in water after'it has 
been treated with acid, 

«« Mr. Vogel boiled 100 gr. [1545 
grs.] of sugar of milk with 409 gr. 
of water, and 2 gr. of sulphuric 
acid at 56° [1°631], for three hours, 
adding more water as it evaporated. 
After having saturated the excess 
of acid by carbonate of lime, he 
filtered. 

«¢ The liquid, though clear, was 
slightly coloured. Evaporated slow- 
ly in a stove, a thick brownish sirup 
remained, which concreted into 4 
crystalline mass at the expiration 
of a few days. , 

« This matter resembling soft 


sugar 
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sugar has a much more saccharine 
taste than the most concentrated 
aqueous solution of sugar of milk. 
From this extremely saccharine 
taste the author was led to suspect, 
that a real sugar had been formed, 
capable of giving rise to the alco- 
holic fermentation. 

“In tact this product mixed 
with yeast diluted with water was 
scarcely placed in favourable cir- 
cumstances for the alcoholic fer- 
mentation, before it commenced in 
avery brisk manner; though sugar 
of milk never ferments, as is well 
known to all chemists, and has 
been recently placed beyoud all 
doubt by the numerous experi- 
ments of Mr. Bucholz. 

“ This femmented liquor yielded 
aconsiderable quantity of alcohol. 
On varying the proportions of sul- 
pburic acid to three, four, and even 
five hundredths, very saccharine 
crystals, that ran into fermentation 
with extreme facility, were con- 
stantly obtained, particularly with 
five hundredths of acid, 

“ With two or with four hun- 
dredths of nitric acid the sugar of 
milk could not be converted into a 
fermentable sugar. 

“ Three grammes [4°03 grs.] of 
muriatic acid converted the sugar 
of milk into a very saccharine sirup 
capable of the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion; while 2 gr. [30°89 grs.] of 
radical vinegar made no alteration 
in the sugar of milk. 

“ All these sirups reduced to the 
crystalline state differ from sugar of 
milk, not only in being susceptible 
of the alcoholic fermentation, but 
also in being very soluble in alco- 
hol, a property that sugar of milk 
does not posse$s. Evaporated to 
dryness by a gentle fire, a white, 
Granular, and extremely saccharine 
Mass is the result, 
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“ Tt remains to explain the man- 
ner in which sulphuric acid acts on 
starch and ‘sugar of milk, to take 
from them the principle that masks 
the saccharine sabstance, or to con- 
vert them into fermentable saccha- 
rine matters. The author confes- 
ses, that it is difficult, and out of 
his power, to give a clear and plau- 
sible theory of this metamorphosis ; 
and, if he risk some notions on. this 
subject, it will be with much re- 
serve. 

‘* Many are disposed to adopt 
the opinion, that sugar exists ready 
formed in starch, and that the sul- 
phuric acid only dissolves or de- 
stroys the principle that holds it 
enchained, 

«< It is obvious, that this reason- 
ing is in a considerable degree 
vague; and besides, that it is 
founded on no experiment, direct 
or indirect, In this hyposhesis too 
we must imagine a compound alto- 
gether new, sugar combined with a 
substance that renders it insoluble 
in cold water; and suger bas never 
yet presented us with such a com- 
pound. 

‘‘ Others have supposed, that 
heat alone is capable of effecting 
this conversion of fecula into sac- 
charine matter ; a fact which, if it 
were confirmed, might threw fresh 
light on the saceharine fermentation 
of Fourcroy. 

“« Accordingly starch has been 
boiled with water four days in suc- 
cession, till it became extremély 
fluid. The filtered liquor was eva- 
porated, and the result was a thick 
imucilage, very bitter, without the 
least taste of sugar. The starch re- 
maining on the filter resisted the 
action of boiling water, and exhi- 
bited a very hard horny matter. 

« {t remains to be examined, 
therefore, whether the sulphuric a- 
cid, 
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cid, or the starch itself, be decom- 





“* To judge by the letter from 
Petersburgh, the Russian chemists 
seem to suppose, that a decomposi- 
tion of the sulphuric aid takes 
place. 

“To account for these pheno- 
mena, we should operate in close 
vessels. Accordingly, the author in- 
troduced into a tubulated receiver a 
hundred grammes of sugar of milk, 
four of sulphuric acid, and four 
hundred of water. ‘othe neck of 
the retort was adapted a tubulated 
receiver, from, which proceeded a 
sigmoid tube, opening under a jar 
filled with water. ; 

‘* After boiling for three hours, 
no gas had come over, except the 
air cont:.ined in the vessels. A piece 
of blue paper introduced into the 
neck of the retort was not red- 
dened, The water that had passed 
into the receiver was without taste, 
did net redden, litmus paper, bad 
no smell of sulphurous acid, and 
did not precipitate lime-water, mu- 
riate of barytes, or acetate of lead ; 
consequentiy it contained no sul- 
phburons, sulphuric, acetic, or car- 
bonic acid ; in short, it was nothing 
but pure water, 

“« Barytes-water traversed by the 
bubbles, extricated during the pro- 
cess, was not rendered turbid in 
the least, and the gas that had 
passed into the jars was nothing 
but the air of the vessels. 

 [t is evident, that the sulphuric 
acid had not undergone the slightest 
decomposition: nevertheless, the 
sugar of milk was decomposed ; it 
had a much more saccharine taste, 
and after saturation with chalk it 
fermented very readily with yeast. 

*« It was necessary, therefore, to 
examine the decomposing action of 
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the sulphuric acid on the substances 
in question. For this purpose the 
saine experiment was besun afresty 
in Close vessels, with 100 grains of 
sugar of milk, 400 grains of 
water, and 4 grs. of sulphuric acid, 
= the oe tear nO gas was e- 
voived, as in the precedin 
Inent. : a 

“* The liquid was then concen- 
trated in a dish accurately weighed, 
after having added 5 grs. of potash 
to saturate the acid. 

“« The mass thus evaporated to 
dryness should have weighed 109 
grs. in consequence of the 100 grs, 
of sugar of milk, 4 grs. of sulphu- 
ric acid, and 5 grs. of potash em. 
p'oyed: but it weighed only 98 grs, 
consequently there was’a loss of 11 
gts. This experiment was repeated 
twice more, and there was still a 
loss of 9 or 11 grs. giving a mean of 
10 grs. 

‘* This loss is too great to be as- 
cribed to any error in the weighing, 
which was conducted with the 
greatest care, 

** Hence we must conclude, that 
this diminution of weight is occa 
sioned by a quantity of water form- 
ed at the expense of the sugar of 
milk ; and this with the more rea- 
son, as no gas, no acid, and no 
other volatile substance, was extri- 
cated during the boiling. 

‘* All these experiments with the 
sugar of milk were equally repeated 
with starch, except that a much 
larger quantity of water was added 
to prevent it from burning. The 
results were the same as those ob- 
tained with sugar of milk. 


“© Conclusions. 


« From all that has been said, it 
follows : 


“©, That.starch and the <= 
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of potatoes, boiled with water aci- 
dulated with sulphuric acid, are 
converted into a liquid saccharine 
matter, the quantity of which cor- 
responds with the weight of the 
starch employed. 

«2, That this saccharine matter 
is susceptible of the alcoholic fer- 
nfentation. 

« 3. That the sirup of starch is 
composed of gummy matter and 
saccharine matter in variable pro- 
portions. 

‘4, That the sirup evaporated 
slowly in a stove exhibits an elastic 
substance, perfectly transparent. 

“« 5, That the gummy matter ex- 
hibits all the characters of a true 
gum, except that of forming mu- 


cous acid by means of the nitric. 


** 6. That neither this gum, nor 
the saccharine matter, holds sulphu- 
ric acid in combination. 

«7. That the heat of boiling wa- 
ter alone is insufficient to convert 
starch into saccharine matter, as 
nothing is obtained but a bitter 
matter, anda horny substance inso- 
lable in boiling water. 
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“§. That sugar of milk treated 
with two, three, four, or five hun- 
dredths of sulphuric acid is con- 
verted into confused crystals, which 
have ah extremely saccharine taste, 
and are susceptible of the alcholic 
fermentation. 

‘* g. That this saccharine matter 
does not contain any sulphuric acid 
in combination. 

“10. That the muriatic acid ef- 
fects the same changes in sugar of 
milk. 

‘© 11. That neither the nitric nor 
acetic acid converts sugar of miik 
into fermentable sugar. 

«© 12. That sugar of milk thus 
converted into fermentable sugar 
becomes very soluble in alcohol. 

«© 13. That sulphuric acid is not 
decomposed in its action on starch 
and sugar of milk: and that, from 
the facts mentioned, it is much | 
more probable, that the acid takes 
from these substances oxigen and 
hidrogen in the proportions neces- 
sary to form water. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PORTUGAL. 


(Frow Lorp G. Grenvityz’s Porm or THis Nams.] 


R, as I spoke, on Cintra’s topmost head 
* The ruddy Beam it’s latest Influence shed, 

The tranquil Breast of Ocean, far away, 
Caught, but to lose, the Smiles of parting Day, 
Wich silent course the Shadow’s length’ning Train 
Swept down tlie Steep, and sought the distant Plain, 
In midway Air the twilight’s blue Mist curled, 
And, far below me, lay a lessened World! 


In kindred grandeur to the Northern Skies 
A giant band, her guardian Mountains rise, 
Till, by the Estrella’s leftier mould embraced, 
Sinks their lost greatness in the howling Waste. 
Eastward I turned, where Tejo’s glimmering Stream 
In melting Distance owned the dubious Beam ; 

. Lisbon shone fair beneath the lively glow, 

Spread to its parting Glance her breast of Snow, 
And, as her faery form she forward bowed, 
Woke the soft Slumbers of her native flood, — 
Whilst her white summits mocked the rude command 
Of the dark Hills that fence her distant Strand. 


Bolder, and nearer yet, the embattled head 
Of towery Belem in the radiance played, 
From fretted minoret, or antique Spire, 
Welcomed the farewell glance of living Fire, 
And smiled to view it's turret’s dazzling Pride 
In pictured lustce deck the answering Tide. 
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Far to the South, through many a chequered Scene 
Of prouder Grandeur, or of livelier green, 

Of Towns in whiteness robed, a sun-bright Trait, 
The widening River mingled with the Main.— 


Seaward I stretched my view, where to the West 
The Sun Beam lingered on the Ocean's Breast, 
Where soft the Atlantic wou'd the dying Breeze 
On the smooth surface of his waveless Seas, 

On my own Land the Evening seemed to smile, 
And, fondly tarrying, pause o'er Britain's Isle, 


Each rader Breath of Ocean's Blast was still, 
And Echo s!tumbered on the noiseless Hill— 
‘Twas silence all, save where from heathy Dell: 
The shrill Cicada trilled her late farewell, 

Or Goaiherd homeward wound his evening way, 
And ‘guiled the distance with some rustic Lay.— 


oa wih 


Where von tall spirés, in parting radiance bright, 
Fling from their quivering tops a dubious light, 
Throned on that air-drawn steep, whose towery head 
Frowns o’er the plain in broader, darker, shade, 
Where time- worn Arches, rising bold and high, 
Crown the grey stone with antique tracery, 

My awe-struck Eye reposes,—and, the while, 

As Fancy ponders o’er the gloomy Pile, 
Remembrance pauses here,—and while it beats 
On pictured Wing the Forms of other Years, 

Of convent Haunts by feudal Phrenzy made, 

Of Murder -hrouded in the conscious shade, 

The votive Tower of Regal Rapine proud, 

With vast domains by trembling Guilt endowed, 
Of Rites by dark remorse and terror wrought, ¢ 
By costly gifts, and bleeding penance, bought, 
Refiection’s glance shall mutely turn, to scan 

The mind, the motive, as the work, of Man, 

And blust to own throngh all this vast abode 

What to his Crimes was raised, and what to God ~= 
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Dread Superstition, as thy tyrant reign 
From yon brown summits to the western Main 
Stretches it's Influence wide, as thy full hand 
Grasps the rich Prize, and shadows half the Land; 
Young Genius flies afar, and the free Soul 
Of mounting Enterprize, whose strong controut 
Bids the pure Stream of manly daring start 
Quick from the Rustic’s as the Monarch’s heart, 
Lives now no more, and, with that Soul, has'‘diva 
It's noblest ruling passion, as ¥: Pride: 
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POETRY. 


_ Beneath these cloistered Walls. no grateful Train 
Blesses their Shadow on the subject Plain. 

For, where the Convent rears it's wealthy head, 
It stays the Sun beam from the Peasant’s Shed, 
And Man, and Nature, are alike debased, 

An héartless Slave, amid a cheerless Waste ! 
Within,—each livelier Virtue, wont to bless 
The peaceful hours of social Happiness, 

"Mid Souls estranged from all it’s dearer Ties, 
From all it’s sweeter, kindlier, Sympathies. 
Chilled by thy Touch, in languid current flows, 
And Feeling sickens at it’s own Repose. —”" 






















Such is thy baneful Influence, whether shewn, 
As here, the Tyrant of some Mountain Throne, 
Or where thy bolder arm o'er the high Fane 
Of peopled Lisbon spreads it's wider reign,--- 


E’en where the vertic Beam it's fury pours 
With fiercest fervour o’er yon Indian Shores, 
Where the gaunt Tiger couches for bis prey, 
And shares with wilder Man ihe sovereign sway, 
Ttrac’d thy bigot march! I see thee stand 
With mien of terror on the burning Strand, 
There, as the tortured Savage shrieks aloud,. 
Urge, with thy Demon Voice, the Fiends of Blood, 
Raise thy fell Hymn of Sacrifice on high, 
And close with picts Pomp the horrid Blasphemy !--- 

















GALLANT STRUGGLE OF PORTUGAL. 


{From the same. } 


a OW lovely is the Patriot Soldier's Death! 

" Warm are the grateful Sighs that o'er him breathe, 
‘** And besuteous every Scar his bosom bears, 

“ When washed and hallowed, by his Country's tears.” 


Thus roused her favourite Warriour to the Surife 
The Spartan Mother, or the Parthian Wife, 
Thus to her ch'!'ren Lusia speaks,---the stain 
Of her best Blood yet freshens on the p!ain ;--- 
She points each sacred Wound; ---‘* With you,” she cries, 
* With you, my Sons, my Fate, my Vengeance, lies, 
‘* Live for that cause alone, with it to fall ;’’--- 
A bleeding Mother's is an holy Call! 






































POETRY. 


Nor let that eal] be vain ; e’en now on high 
Your brave forefathers sit, in viewless Panoply, 
And, if immortal Powers yet blend above 
The Seraph’s Influence, with the Patriot's Love, 
Bend from their Thrones of everlasting light, 

To watch with anxious Hope their native Fight.--- 


And who is He, who from the wide expanse 
Of unseen distance moves ?---in proud advance, 
A giant Form, he comes !-- his Forehead wears 
The snowy ringlets of departed years, 

Her Regal Ermine oer his Shoulders spread, 
The Crown of Lusia decks his radiant Head.--- 
Your own Sebasiian, fiom the realms afar 

Of highest Heaven, hath heard the sounds of War,--= 
Indignant heard !---hath burst the tedious band 
That stayed his footsteps from his native land, 
His mighty Mandate once again unfurled, 

He wakes! the avenger of a prostrate World! 
He moves companionless,---nv mortal force 

Can 'bide the swiftness of the Hero's course,--« 
Alone, exulting in his matchless Power, 

The radiant vision of a noontide hour ;--- 

Death in his right hand sits, but the mild glow 
Of Hope and Conquest light his kindling brow. 


Hail aweful Being! as the Rainbow, cast 
O’er Heaven's vast concave, tells, the Storm is past, 
We hail thy coming !---from the rising Sun 
Whether sublime thy seraph flight begun, 
Whether, from Ocean borne, thy shadowy train 
Swept the broad bosom of the western main.--- 


And now, behold, on Tejo’s bounding tide, 
Buoyant, and brave, his milk white Courser's pride, 
Foams the light wave beneath the unearthly tread 
That stamps the Bosom of his sparkling Bed, 
Unbent beneath the Form, his native Stream 
Darts back with joy his Armour's iron gleam, 

The curling surges round their Master play, 

And kiss his footsteps with the rising spray--- 

He comes, he comes, thy Chief !---with courage high, 
And new-raised spark of unquenched Energy, 

The warriour Spirit see his Country claiin, 

Herald, and Pledge, of her reviving Fame! 


And in that cloistered gloom, that shadowy dell, 
Where faintly peals the Vesper’s distant swell, 
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POETRY. 


Where calm devotion tends her ceaseless care, 
"Mid the lone haunts of Solitude and Prayer, 

Thy Chieftain’s voice was heard !---as the loud blast 
Of Battle's trumpet-call, his accents past, 

Rose with the startled Breeze, and bade around 
Each hallowed grove prolong the unwonted sound! 
Each frow:ing rock by holy footsteps worn, 

And chapel-cave, the warning notes return, 

Whilst Echo, wakening on the mountain’s breast, 
With hundred tongues proclaims the high Behest ; 
Affrighted Penance from her Caverns fled, 

Her Lash forgotten, and her Rites unpaid, 

Religion hushed her chaunt, and to her cell 
Turned a last lingering glance, and sighed, Farewell ! 


Beats there the heart, which ne’er bath owned that Flame 
Which kindles brightest at the voice of Fame ? 
The soul which ne er hath telt a genial ray 
Glow to the Drum’s long Roll, or Trumpet’s Bray, 
Start at the Bugle’s distant blast, and hail 
It's buxom greetings on the morning ga'e ? 


Such 'the Muse courts not; but to him whose ear 
Loves the fierce Joy her quivering war notes bear 
She lifts the inspiring strain, with him to join 
In fiery haste the fancied battle line, 

And, whilst her wilder note returns, to chide 
His fluggish pr lse’s slow and peacr ful tide, 

(As the long- harboured Bark, who. wont to lave 
Her stately bosom in the bounding ware, 

Bursts once again the Shipwr-ght's tedious stay, 
To breast the surge, and cleave the watery way,) 
Springs at the sound his Soldier Spirit high, 

To list the tone of martial Minstrels, ! -- 


And You, whose anxious sigh has learned to heave 
At some fond thought, which yet "tis pain to leave, 
Down whose tair cheeks the warmest tears thot steal 
Scarce mourn those softer cares you love to feel, 
Daughter: of Albion’ should your milder mood 
Pause at the tale of conquest and of blood, 

Shun not the ventureus song tho” herce it tell 
How the fight thickened aad what thon-ands fell, 
How, closed around, each dark battalion met 

The native force of England's Bayonet, 

How distan: flamed ber | inhtning’s volleying glow, 
And fainting Gallia sunk beneath the blow. 

For sure some nob}er influence than the power 


Which waits on Beauty-in her Myrtle bower, 





















POETRY. 


Which gilds her smile and woos the enathouréd air 

To fan with gentlest breath her auburn hair, 

Bids you exult, when those you loved have won 

That fame perchance your Image first begun, 

And Britain's youth from you demand the Crown, 

Pledge of their Country's worth, and guerdon of their own, 
Sweet is that Country's praise, and yet a part 

Of the pure flame that fires the soldier's heart, 

Unshamed may own the spark from whence it grew, 

And boast its bright original in You. 


The morning rose in clouds, the orient light 
Shed a dim lustre on Alcoba’s height, 
The gleam of arms just marked it’s topmost pridé, 
And scudding mists flew swiftly o’tr its side, 
The unwilling San from out his heathy bed 
In tearful moisture raised his shaded head, 
Paused in bis giant course, then, bending slow, 
Gazed on the embattled throng that moved Below, 
Sought with dark blush the empyrean’s breast, 
And veiled in purer air his conscious crest— ; 


I said not that the glorious orb of Heaveh, 
In prophet sufferance from the Zenith driven, 
Shrunk from the terrors of the coming fray, 
And woke reluctantly the lingering Day, 
But that, to Fancy’s eye, he well might seem 
To shroud with kindred gloom his morning beam, 
Turn, sadly turn, from sight of human woe, 
And view fair Nature's face with lessened glow, 
Shun the stern Heralds of the Fight, and fly, 
Nor witness ail her parent agony |— 


Marked you yon moving Mass, the dark arraY 
Of yon deep column wind it's sullen way ? 
Low o'er it’s barded brow, the plumed boast, 
Glittering, and gay, of France s wayward hos, 
With gallant bearing wings it's venturous fight, 
Cowers o'er it’s Kindred bands, and waves thein to the Fight. 


No martial shout is there ;—in silence dread, 
Save the dull cadence ot the Soldier's tread, 
Or where the measured beat of distant drum 
Tells forth their siow advance,—they come! they come!— 


The Wolf steals trembling from the mountain glade, 
The fleet Stag bounds from out his covert shade, 
The rock bird, startled from his nest on high, 
Bends to the unwonted storm a wondering eye, 
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POETRY, 


And, wildly screaming, from the dark affray, 
Swift rising, heavenward wheels his aery way.— 


And who are they, who burst the wizard spell 
Of Nature, shrined within her peaceful dell, 
Rouse the dread slumber of the War, and threat 
The feederate Sisters on their mountain seat ? 
Is this the host of vengeance )—this the power 
That ruled in blood o'er Russia’s darkest hour, 
That tamed proud Austria's Eagle to the toil, 
And called her death-bought pledge a Victor's spoil, 
That strewed her fields with kindred slain, and shred 
Her veteran garland for a Stranger’s head ? 
Are these the Bands who, from the wave afar 
Of crimsoned Ebro led the waste of war, 
To court with lcckless boast the hour of Fight, 
And brave the Giant to his castle’s might ? 
Where is their matchless Sword ? the Trumpet where, 
That spake the rally in their kindling ear, 
When bleeding Prussia bent beneath their sway, 
And wide o’er Jena’s plains her ruins lay }— 
—Their victor course is run! for see, above, 
As bursts the British Lion from his Grove, 
Lusia’s young offspring quits its neighbouring lair, 
Child of his hopes, and nursling of his care, 
And bails, with kindred zeal, the coming day, 
To flesh it's infant fangs, and elaim a welcome prey.— 


Their silent march approaches! Now, ff e’er 
Your Homes, your Country, or your Fame, were dear, 
Ere yet the combat closes, let the thought 
Of each fond tie, by bold affection wrought, 

Rise lovelier yet in Memory, — let it start 

With tenfold warmth to kindle round your heart. 
Stout be your arm of Thunder, for it draws 

It's filial strength from Nature's sacred cause, 
Yours is no hireling hand, no feeble blade 
Reluctant lends it’s mercenary aid. 

Then, as the assertors of your Fathers’ right, 
Heirs to their worth, and champions ia their fight, 
Sweep like the mountain torrent on the foe, 

"Tis Justice arms, and Britain guides, the blowl— 


The fight’s begun ;—in momentary blaze 
Bright o'er the hills the volleying lightning plays, 
Bursts the loud Shell, the death shots hiss around, 
Aud the hoarse cannon adds it’s heavier sound, 
‘Till wide the gathering clouds that rise between 
Clothe in a th'cker gloom the madd’ning scene ; 
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And, as the billow’s wild and angry crest, 

That swells in foam o’er Ocean's lurid breast,  « 
Through each dark Line the curling volumes spread, 
And hang their white wreathes o'er the Column’s head. 


But mark,—as onward swept the northern blast, 
In opening folds the eddying circles pass'd, 
The deat*ning guns are hushed ; —but, from afar, 
As slow the gale uplifts the shroud ef war, 
Half veiled in Smoke, half glimmering on the sight, 
What bristling Line expands it’s wings of Light >— 
It lengthens as it moves,—thus the pale ray 
Scowers o'er the Steep, when terapests pass away.— 
Death bevers o’er it's path,—Yes, Britain, here, 
Here was thine inborn might!—bhark, the loud cheer 
Bursts from thy thousand voices to the race, 
The ranks of Battle melt before thy face!--- 


They join!—The shout has ceased'—as when the breeze 
Of Winter sweeps along the leafless trees, 
When the loud storm is up, and, waving slow, 
The stately forest bends before the blow, 
Wide shrinks the adverse host, with rustling moan, 
Heard distant, speeds the gathering havoc on.— 


Yes, France, thou fall’st!—vain was that rallying Cry, 
That desperate charge of choicest Chivalry, 
From flank to flank thy loud Artillery ran, 
Thy boldest chieftains seek the yielding van, 
In vain!—for, as the sands by whirlwinds driven 
Fly, tost, and scattered, through the face of Heaven, 
Thy mangled Front gives way, whilst headloug fear, 
And swift pursuit, hang wildly on thy Rear.— 
—On, England, on !—Thou, Caledonia, raise, 
‘Midst Lusia’s wilds, thy Shout of other days, 
’Till grim Alcoba catch thy slogan roar, 
And trembling glisten to thy blue claymore.— 


And shall not Erin bless the spot, where flew 
Fierce to the rocky charge her gallant few ? 
Poured from the Battle’s right her reckless power ?— 
»--The pause of Fortune was her happiest hour ! 


Yes, whilst thy green Isle yet shall fondly own, 
In bond of worth, a kindred Chief's renown, 
Whilst yet thy grateful hands shall wreathe the sword 
That graced so oft thy native Beresford, 
Still shall thy soldier, Erin, join the Fame 
That band has won to it’s commander's name, 
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Bid them in union bloom, together stand 

The strength and lustre of their parent land, 

And, when his limbs are old, his tresses grey, 

In proud remembrance to his children say, 

Ours was the arm that snatched the Laurel of that Day, 


Genius of Britain! did thy warriour form 
On w« ng of lightning ride the mountain storm, 
Speak to thy sons in thunder,---bid them shew 
Their bright extraction in each wei) nerved blow, 
With thine own strength each kindred arm endow, 
And sail, the Monarch of the battle’s brow ?--- 
What though, all viewless still, thy presence shed 
It's noblest influence o'er thy children’s head, 
High 0» each kindling cheek thy ardour glowed, 
"Twas proud, ‘twas genuine, for ‘twas English Blood!--- 


Nor blame the votive Muse, if, in the praise 
Which grateful Europe to her Champion pays, 
Which Fortune joys with flattering smile to breathe, 
And Worth to sanction, on her Wellesley’s wreath, 
She check the strain which single Merit draws, 
To swell the publick measure of apvlause ; 

For whilst the Trump of War, in descant high, 
But lengthens out the strain of Victory, 

Whilst yet the inspiring note is heard around, 
And Time ttselt, but animates the sound, 

Vain were ber weaker voice ;-- the lead acclaim 
Ot tho-e his arm has saved shall speak his Fame, 
Hie Country’s love that fair renown shall guard, 
The Pride of Memory be his best reward. 


The storm of Fight is hushed ;---the mingled roar 
Of charging Squadrons swells the blast no more; 
Gone are the bands of France, the crested pride 
Of War, which lately clothed the mountain's side, 
Gone,—as the winter cloud which tempests bear 
In broken shadows through the waste of Air; 
Sank is her plumed head, ber shout is still, 

And mute her war-drum on the slumbering hill.— 
The noontide Breeze that swept the peopled heath 
Had borne the shouts of thousands on its breath, 
The noontide Sun had seen the ardent figlit 

Dart back it’s lustre with redoubled light ; 
Now,—sad and silent flits the evening blast, 

And the low sun beam gilds a desert Waste!— 


‘Tis Night ;—and, glittering o'er the trampled heath, 


Pale gleams the moonlight on the field of Death, Lights 
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Lichts up each well-known spot, where, late, in blood, 


The vanquished } yielded, and the victor stuod, 
When red inc louds the sun of batile rode, 
And poured on Britain's front it’s favouring flood. 


Shun not that ghastly form!—though, breathless now, 


Naked, and stretcbed upon the mountain’s brow, 

His mangled hmbs, and blood-staiaed features tell 

How, bowed by Britain’s wrath, the mighty tell;— 
bun not that ghastly form!—in courage high 

And dauniless throb of ardent chivalry, 

With heart as boid, with step as firm and free, 

He trod, of ate, the dangerous path with thee! 

Fired with an equal joy, he marked the gleam 

Of France’s Kogles kiss the morning beam, 

Fought for her fair renown, to battle ied, 

And proudly perished, ai ber Legion’s bead!— 


He too, like thee had friends, a Father poured 
A last sad blessing on his youihfal sword, 
Prayed for his distant safety, heard with joy 
The martial cd: arings of his gallant boy, 
Winged with an ardent hope each anxious sigh, 


And viewed his dangers with a veteran’s eye. 


E’en now.—on bleak Helvetia’s icy rock, 
Or bloomy bill of vine-cla | Languedoc, 
Een now, perhaps, through midnight’s chilly skies 
To Heaven the reekless prayer of fondness flies, 


The warmest hopes that eer Affection wove, BL LAT ial & 
The sigh of Friendship, or the throb of Love vos IF 1} ; 
---For sure the stoutest breast may sometimes lend 4; Hi 
One blameless sigh to grace an absent friend, i a 
The World may yield to calm regret a part ba de 
Of the bright sunshine of a Female Heart, eit yee 
On cheek of Age ons teai-drop yet may burn, ti Hit 
When the Soul ponders on a Child’s return! fl i 
We E TH 
Then sacred be their last repose who fall vl ‘h | | 
Bravely and greatly at their Duty’s call, OR Aa 
Mix with their Country’s cries their parting Breath, patent 
And trom her Vanguard face her focs in Death! i 1 Wet 
: Meee ah # 
I too have known the hour when Friendship’s tear ht ith | 
Has dewed, from British eyes, a comrade’s Bier, ot 1 
When the rough soldier o’er the lowly cell i }' 
Of tallen courage breathed,a last tarewell, ed te 
Paved the last mourntul honours to the brave, 4 i | 


And left, with heavy heart, the new closed grave.-»- 
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POETRY. 


Yes, Talbot, I have known that hour, and yet, 
As memory loves to court her fond regret, 
O’er the warm cheek a glow of honest pride 
Rises, to stay the tear-drop's bursting tide, 
Checks the soft yielding tribute ere it strays, 
And the soul's grief half brightens into praise--- 


Oh had he fallen, when the doubtfal ray 
Of conquest paused o’er Britain's brighter day, 
Then had his arm no scanty Jaurels won, 
The Fight, the Conquest, as the Death, his own! 
France then had mourned the proud memerial torn, 
Fresh from her wreathe, to deck his youthful urn, 
Had trembling marked his Eye’s last fervid glow, 
And bowed her Eagles to his dying Blow.--- 
‘Twived by no sparing hand the glittering prize 
Had graced bis brows, and cheered his closing eyes, 
And the best feelings which on Friendship wait 
Had smiled,---not sorrowed,---at so bright a Fate!--- 


Yet on that sacred spot, where yonder sod 
Greets with a brighter green the Soldier's blood, 
Shall the still fresh’ning Earth, in traces wild, 
Write on her breast where died her gallant Child, 
Weep in soft night-dews o'er his honoured head, 
And deck with sweeter flowers his narrow bed. 
Though nor the sculptured urn nor breathing Bust 
Crown with their ponderous pomp our soldier's dust, 
Though o’er him wild and free the bleak winds rave, 
And humblest Nature brood o'er Valou:’s grave, 
Yet rests he not unmarked;—that searching Eye 
Which rules o'er Space, and scans Eternity, 
Which views, unseen, the wayward fate of Man, 
Marks the dread struggle in the Battle’s Van, 
Rests on fair Valour’s crest in peril’s day, 
And gilds her lowering front with brightest ray, 
Which can it’s aid in viewless strength supply, 
Point through the bloody fray, and lead to Victory, 
That Eye can pierce the mountain’s deepest gloom, 
With parent Influence watch his grass-green tomb, 
And call with smiles to Honour's last abode, 
Joy, and repose,—the bosom of his God!--- 
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THE EXPLOITS OF RUGGIERO. 


ELOV'D of Glory, Spain ! hail, holy ground !. 


All hail! thou chosen scene of deeds renown'd, 


By warriors wrought in each progressive age 
Who struggled to repel th’ oppressor’s rage ! 
Thee not alone Numantia, wrapt in flame, 
Stamps on the scroll of ever-living fame ; 
Thee nor Sentorius, who in freedom's cause 


Brav'd haughty Rome and bade great Pompey pause ; 


Thee nor Pelagius, nor the trophies won 

When the Moor trembled on Grenada’s throne— 
Tell thou the world, that on thy favour'd coast 
Fought Wellington, and Gaul her sceptre lost. 


O name rever'd! till human hearts are cold 
Nor kindle at a tale of glory told : 
The world he sav'd that matchless Chief shall hail, 
And measure greatness by his giant scale. 
Conquest, erewhile, beneath the burning ray 
The partner of his long and toilsome way, 
Soars o’er his tent and on his march attends, 
When Lusitania’s throne his arm defends ; 
And Gaul, too long by impious frauds upheld, 
Scar'd at her sounding pinions, quits the field, 
See, as he moves, the scorn of slavery spreads ; 
Her visionary hope of Empire fades ; 
The long-forgotten fires of Spain revive, 
And the crush'd nations with their tyrant strive. 
Nor shall that Hero’s name one fortress gain'd, 
One host o’erthrown, one tottering realm sustain'd, 
To after-times in deathless lines record :— 
Continuous triumphs al! his paths afford, 
And wheresoe’er bis guardian banners wave 
Rapacious Gaul shall find her glory’s grave. 


As when internal sounds from Etna’s womb 
Have boded desolation soon to come, 
When darkness overhangs the rifted head 
By fits with intermitting flame o’erspread, 
In dumb suspense the trembling swains attend 
Whither the burping stream its course will bend : 
So did the world in anxious horror wait 
The shock of two such hosts, oppos’d by Fate : 
That shock, to which the whole of earthly race, 
Born or unborn, their weal or woe might trace. 
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(From Roncesvatres. By R. Wuarton, Esa. M.P. F.R.S.] 
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POETRY. 


Not on the eve of that eventful fray 

Did youth or pride to confidence give way. 

Close in each warrior’s heart his valour glow’d, 
Chasten'd by thoughts that little boast allow'd : 
Regardful still that ne’er was war betore 

Wag'd for such prize, by Christian or by Moor, 
No taunt, no menace any warrior flung : 

Deep silenc¢ o'er th’ approaching squadrons hung, 
Save, ever and anon, a bow-string’s twang, 
Clatt'ring of horses hoofs, and iron’s clang. 
So near to nether earth Urganda lean‘d, 

That scarce her ambient fogs conceal'd the fiend : 
Rack'd with a thousand hopes and doubts and fears, 
From the foreseen events small joy was hers, 

Lest what th’ Almighty sereen’d from Mayick’s eye 
Might the short triumph of her schemes destroy, 


Hors'd on a speckled steed, Biserta’s King 
Travers'd th’ extended line trom wing to wing, 
To close the loose array he gave command— 
Ten thousand lances flam'd in every band ; 
And twice five squadrons in the van of war 
With six behisd that own’d Sobrino’s care, 
(Al! resolute, all practis’d, vigorous al!) 

Form'd Atrick’s hope t avenge Troiano’s fall: 

While on the northern confine of the plain 

Lay Pulisn ambush'd and the wreck of Spain. 

Less hope had Ferrad around him shed e 
It adamantine plates had cas'd his head ; 

That casqueless front inducing all to dwell 

On aid, imparted by the secret spell, 

And Magalon’s prophetick word fulfill’d 

In Him, who Jed them on the fated field. 


But Agramant, howe'er his ardent mind 
On the brave youth in confidence reclin’d, 
Arous'd the latent sparks in every breast, 
And thos the separate bands in turns addrest. 
‘ Libyar.s! my part is done.---‘he promis'd knight 
‘Ye have: The Christian army glads your sight. 

‘ What more remains for me? my single arm 

‘ Needless, if genuine worth your bosoms warm. 

* Yet shall ye see me War's whole terror dare ; 

‘ The hottest brunt, the meanest Jabour share ; 

‘ All confident, that none of Libyan name 

* But burns to pass me in this race of fame. 

‘ Remember, Warriors! in yon hostile show, 

* Kach man that combats is your deadly foe : 

‘ Your flesh to wolves their rancorous hopes have giv'n, 
‘ And to your souls their faith inhibits Heav'n. 
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¢ Slay, or be slain—The man is lost, that spares— 


« Hate sounds this charge, and Hate no warder bears. 


‘Tis mine, while your well-order'd front repels 
‘ (Fierce as they are) yon unsunn’d infidels, 
‘Tis mine, ‘tis every knight's, Ruggiero’s mest, 
‘ To quell the Paladin’s o'erweening boast : 

‘ And much I err, and much the dying Seer 

« Deceiv'd in this, who told the rest so clear, 

‘ If one of those who rides yon flags beneath 

‘ The freshness of another morn shal] breathe.’ 


With words like these from band to band he sped : 
Such words in every heart new valour bred. 


As when the dewy Evening forward steals 
Stretching her arms athwart the western hills, 
Silent, but quick, ber dusky way she wins, 
And Vesper in her front refulgent shines : 

Vith like progression mov'd the squadrons on, 
Darkening the plain ; so Agramante shone 
Mail'd all in gold, and o’er his crest on hig 
A muvon of gems that dazzled every eye. 


Oppos'd, the Christians stood the shock to wait : 
Not less resolv’d in heart, but less elate. 
Before their eyes no joyous omens play’d ; 
No Heav'n-appeinted Knight their army led. 
Ajl at one risk they saw; their King, their faith 
They, but the first oblation claim'd by Death ; 
Since well they augur’d that th’ impending blaw 
Involv'd the World in universal woe. 
Lost in a maze of cares, th’ imperial Chief 
In each new fancy found new cause of grief. 
Unwilling then was Charles himself te lead 
His squadrons to the charge, as erst he did ; 
For age had reft his limbs of active play 
To rush at once wherever rag’d the fray 
And catch the moments of a changeful day: 
Nor could he fix to what inferior spear 
A monarch might entrust a charge so dear. 
As the bright stars that climb the midoight skieg 
Kach after each to mortal vision rise, 
So every knight, whose flag armorial stoed 
Join'd with th’ imperial standard of the Roed, 
Pass'd o'er his mind—The Babylonian pair, 
Known in advent'rous peril much to dare, 
But strangers to the rank and form of war ; 
Gismonda’s offspring, brave alike, but young; 
The strength of Otho by his wound uostrung, 
And Desiderio’s age, and Ottachier 
And theamented bonds of Denmark's heir-<- 
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Of all he thought ; but every thought was cross‘d 
By sad remembrance of his kinsmen lost ; 

And io those mighty chiefs each short reflexion clos'd. 
As when her dusky wings the falcon spreads 

And soars incumbent o’er the vocal glades, 

Wide though she range, her breast as instinct stirs 
Homeward she wheels and to her young recurs ; 

Or as those worlds, that through extended space 

{n measur'd periods, measur'd orbits trace, 

Seek the same point from which Almighty force 
Gave the first impulse to their endless course : 

So did the thoughts that fill’d the Monarch’s breast, 
Revolving, on his matchless warriors rest. 


Not long his wisdom paus'd, if hands unskill'd 
Should rule the chance of that eventful field 
Or He, the King, regardless of his age, 
Mect the first foam of Agramante’s rage. 
‘ If Fate at Europe aim, ‘tis mine,’ he said, 
‘ To offer to its bolt th’ imperial head. 
‘’Tis mine, if Europe fall, to court my doom 
¢ And sink, an earnest of the fall to come.’--- 
Instant he bade th’ attendant squires infold 
His sinewy limbs in arms of burnish’d gold : 
Then strode majestick forth. <A purple stole 
He wore, the emblem of supreme control. 
His open helm the Sovereign’s aspect show'd, 
Where energy and awful grandeur glow'd, 
Temper'd with something soft: on Calpe’s height 
The sun’s last beam reflects a mellow light ; 
Tho’ darkness soon that short-Jiv’d beam shall hide, 
And Calpe’s mighty form in gloom subside. 


To Aguilant the pensive King consign’d 
The central post, and Grifon with him join’d. 
Much did he urge th’ impetuous knights to sooth, 
And much from single fight dissuade their youth: 
Ab! vain precautions--When his hour is come, 
Man deviates not, but hurries to the tomb. 
All means which Chance objects bis fate to foil 
He deems a hindrance and surmounts with toil ; 
To meet th’ uplifted shaft unconscious runs, 
And seeks, what unbesotted Reason shuns.. 
These warriors’ doom no counsel might delay— 
Their elfin guardian turn’d her eyes away. 
She streteh'd had seen o’er each devoted head 
Death's fleshless arm: then wide her wings she spread 
And dropp'd some tears that still’d the ambient air, 
And sunk the courage of the knightly pair 
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Il boding : either warrior heav'd a sigh, 
And something felt abash'd, but knew not why. 


Charles to some practis'd leader gave control 
O’er every band : his part, to guide the whole, 
The rear to aged Amon’s rule he gave, 

The weak to aid, the fugitive to save: 

The Jeft battalion to the Lombard King ; 
To gallant Ottachier the dexter wing ; 

And mix'd in every squadron many a knight 
1o rouse the rest and bear the brunt in fight. 
Oggier, Avino, Guido, Berlinghier, 

Were charg’d the Lombard Menarch’s toil to share ; 
And with th’ Hungarian march’'d the Babylonian pair. 
Nor these alene amid the squadrons stood, 

But thousands more of note and princely blood. 
Where else but here (where valour nought avail’d) 
Had fierce Spinella’s lance of conquest fail'd ? 

What, but that yet he felt the Sarzan blade, 

Had Otho from the glorious conflict stay'd ? 
‘Amon! what needs that I,’ the Sovereign cried, 

‘ Should give thee knights to combat by thy side ? 

* Old as thou art, thou want’st not other aid 

‘ Since Bradamant is thine, the warrior-maid. 

* Yet is she with us; yet in her we see 

‘ That fire's pure blaze which once ennobled thee ; 

* Yet shall Biserta by her arm be taught 

* What wonders are by Christian Champions wrought.’ 


He spoke: ah! little skill'd in Heav'n'’s command. 
Strait every Chief in ranks dispos’d his band. 
Charles mov'd majestick through th’ assembling files ; 
The bold confirm'd, the timid warm’d with smiles, 
Tinging with crimson every visage wan 
And propagating hope from man to man, 
Like him, the universal God of day 
Who darts on all the globe his cheering ray ; 
From sign to sign through Heav'n's expanse pursues 
His course, and as he blazers life renews 
In Erie’s woods, on Lapland’s icy plain, 
And bleak Del Fuego, frowning o’er the main, 
Where Death sits grimly in his rocky chair 
Nor seals his eyes in slumber half the year. 


Adverse to these the Libyan host came on+ 
Fierce on the left appear'd Troiano’s son, 
The central squadron to Sobrino’s care 
Me gave: Mafsiglio’s sceptre sway'd the rear. 
Not stars so numerous shine on midnight’s wings 
As blaz'd the banners of the knights and kings 
1812. T 























































































POETR Y. 


Who, rous’d by mystick rites and thirst of fame, 
With Agramant to. Roncesvalles came. 

As when the labouring winds old Ocean urge 
And his dark surface heaves with many a surge, 
Where'er the billows swel] they burst and foam 
And glittering points bespang]» all the gloom : 
So did th’ emblazon'd pennons. shine atar, 
Rear'd o'er the dusky volume of the war; 

So, as the knights amid the squadrons turn’d, 
Their belmets with reflected lustre burn'd. 
There Argaliffa tower'd, there Dardinell ; 
Tanfirion, dreadful with his mace of steel ; 
Brave Gastanett, who led th’ Arabian files, 
And Pruso, sovereign of the Happy Isles ; 

Bold Agricaltes, of Ammonia lord, 

Where zeal the borned idol once ador’d ; 

With Martassin whose prime of manhvod led 
The Garamants, their hoary monarch dead ; 
And Soridano, whose Hesperian reigo 

Extends, where Science long exp!or'd in vain, 
Far in the trackless bosom of the main, 

So wide did Agramante’s voice resound : 

Such various aids his mighty purpose found. 


He on the left, Ruggiero on the right, 
Above the troops advanc’d their stately height ; 
In stature, as i strength and courage, blest 
Beyond their kind, and born to rule the rest. 
Yet ere the brazen voice of war was heard— 
Yet ere a bow was drawn or horseman stirr'd, 
Ruggiero scann’d with care the long array, 
New to the pomp and pride of such a day. 
The bands, oppos'!, the knights with lances fixt, 
The light-arm’d foot and bowmen plac’d betwixt, 
With comprehensive thought the youth perceiv'd, 
Intent on deeds of glory unatchiev'd. 
Not once, regardfu) who might fight or fly, 
Cn his own troops did he revert bis eye, 
Nor spoke, till measuring ont the open ground 
He turn’d, and loudly bade the trumpet sound. 


Scarce had that utterance struck the trembling air 
When from their shackles burst the fiends of war. 
At once in either host, through every band 
Shouts undistinguish'd gave the same command. 

At once in full career all forward sprung : 

Thro’ the whole plain the dreadful clangor rung, 
And echoing from the lofty Pyrenees 
Like a deep thunder roil'd along the seas, 
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And shook the steadfast earth and smote the skies— 


The Fates look'd upward with devouring eyes; 
And plain to sense amid th’ incumbent gloom 
Was heard the rustling of Urganda’s plume. 


What life—O breath of Heav'n inspire my lay!— 
To the Chief's famish’d lance fell first a prey } ? 
Rigonzo, Parma’s Lord, whose rashness ne'er 
Paus'd at the glare of any hostile spear, 

The Atlantean warrior first defied 

And the refulgent lance with crimson dy'd. 
Pressing before the line, his bossy shield 

Met the broad point: Ruggier its course impell'd 


Thro’ targe and chest, and burl’d him on the field. 
Ere half the wound was made, he ceas'd to breathe. 


Strength is trae mercy when the blow is death, 
Stopt short, Ruggiero Jeap'd upon the ground, 
And, midst a thousand. warriors pressing round, 
Turn'd on the Lombard King his ardent eye, 
Who furious in the charge came driving by. 


Ah, destin'd King ! from his aereal throne 
Stoops now to clip thee thy unhappy son ; 
Hails thee, so sadly lost, so soon restor’d, 
While Fate demands thee from Ruggiero’s sword, 


Athwart the stream of fight, his lance abas’d, 
’"Gainst Desiderio terrible he pass'd, 
And *¢ Stay! ‘tis not in front, but on thy side | 
‘That Death approaches to control thy pride’ 
In accents that benumb'd the mighty, cried, 
At once the spears of many valorous knights 
Quick as the glancing of the northern lights 
Flam‘d at the Champion's breast : the staff he bore 
(Snatch'’d from a Squire) a bloody passage tore 
Thro’ him that stoud oppos'd : the cavalier 
Fell underneath his horse » nd snapp’d the spear, 
Ruggier the truncheon far to distance flung, 
And, rushing on the fear-incumber’d throng, 
The sun-like splendour of that sword display’d 
Which Failerina’s potent art had made, 


For other ends this sword the dame design’d.— 
She, to the doom impending o'er her blind, 
Form’d the broad blade of purest adamant 
In fusion drugg’d with many a noxious plant, 

And adding spells (to work Orlando's bane) 
To prayers unholy, sung the solemn strain 


That wakes the powers below. Death felt the word, 


And stood confest to sight and bless’d the sword. 
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But Brava's Knight o'ercame th’ insidious Queen, 
And quash'd her magick : Heav’n was with him then. 
"Phe sword he seiz'd and oft in battle bore, 

And scarce in Durindana trusted more ; 

Till, in that ill-starr'd hour, the Libyan slave 

Stole the rare prize, and to Ruggiero gave. 


Now flam'd the steel o'er Desiderio’s head ; 
But thousands strove the slaughter to impede, 
Rushing upon the warrior, clinging round 
His forward step, and catching every wound 
Like briars which, twisted round a menac'd oak, 
Baffle the woodman’s aim, and intercept his stroke. 
But soon the styif: was o'er; the magick brand 
Descending, never fail'd Ruggiero’s band ; 
Nor once the hero aim’d, but at the crest; 
Nor struck, but clove his victim to the chest. 
Shorter and shriller clamours round him rose ; 
Thrusts of the spear were mix'd with sabre blows, 
At one sole object aim’d---but fruitless all ; 
As the waves swe)] and roar and broken fall 
Around some mighty ship, which white with spray 
Heeds not their tumult but pursues her way. 
Still did the warrior strike, still downward drove 
Each biow, and still some hapless victim clove 
Ti'l, 'gainst the weighty sword, a shield oblique 
" Stretch'd (as the youth address‘d his arm to strike) 
Caught the keen edge, and turn’d askance its force--- 
Jn vain ! the lot was drawn: its glancing course 
Behind the Monarch’s buckler, where the mail 
Might little "gainst the fated steel avail, 
Found thro’ the sunder'd ribs a nobler part, 
And half the sabre glided thro’ his heart. 
Prene fell the Monarch on a mound of dead, 
And in a stream of gere bis senses fled. 


Taro’ the Knight's breast redoubled pleasure glow'd : 
The smiles of Conquest are distain’d with blood. 
Behind their hero throng’d the Libyan tide : 
Another Libyan lance his squire supplied. 
Forth sprung Ruggiero, and with flaming eyes 
Singled the Chiefs of note and larger size, 
While the-troops rush’d upon th’ ignoble train, 
And universal carnage heap’d the plain. 
Two knights there were, Pescara nurs'd the one, 
Ubaldo, for illustrious lineage known, 
And Cozzo. who the pride of Mantua shone. ‘ 
Ubsldo first the Atlantean force 
Met furious, lance to lance, and horse to horse, 
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From the rude shock rebounding, like a bali 

Struck from the surface of a marble wall, 

Backward Ubaldo fell, his legs revers'd ; 

His front the solid earth encountered firste-« 

The weight, ill-balanc’d, broke the brittle spine ; 
Crush'’d was the skull, and bruisd the brain within--- 
The limbs fell nerveless down, and lay supine. 


Loud clamours rose around: commingled cries 
Of grief and rage and terror shook the skies. 
To slay one kmght was every Lombard’s task : 
Ten thousand lightnings glitter'd from his:casque. 
Twice fifty knights whoown'd Ubaldo’s nod, 
Ruggier sent head-long to the dark abode, 
Ere yet his sabre drank of Cozzo’s blood, 
Still turn’d he where the squadrons thickest clos’d ; 
Pale Horror sate on every brow oppos’d : 
Scarce ev'n the bravest cou!d their tears restrain, 
And many dropp’d their shields aud fled amain 
Then Cozzo---‘ Here! return---your King lies hereee= 
‘ Lies your King unpreveng'd, and teel ye fear?’ 
But as he spoke, quick glancing from on high, 
Ruggiero’s blade lopp'd off his mailed thigh, 
Nor stopp’d, but thro’ the palfrey’s ribs made way 
And bedded in bis purple vitals lay. 
At once together fell the steed and knight--- 
Dismay was in a moment turn’d to flight. 
Heedless of all but life the Lombards fled, 
Stumbling o’er gasping friends and brothers dead, 
With him, the fierce destroyer, close behind, 
And many in one thirst of slaughter join’d ; 
Bardacco, Marbulasto, Darilan 
(The cruellest that since his race began 
Had rul'd in Fez), and Pinadoro’s rage, 
Which mercy might not melt nor gore assuage. 
While Roaf, fell spectre, oer the destin’d bands 
Presided, spreading wide her hundred hands, 
Each pointing out for safety different ways ; 
And trom her hundred tongues in various phrase 
Clamouring, the firm to chill, the fearful mind to craze. 


But where the flag of Ulivieri wav'd, 
And the two Chiefs th’ assault of Africk brav'd, 
Nor yet did ruin crash the Christian line 
Nor to Ruggiero’s hand that host resign. 
At the first charge, a space before the rest, 
Grifon and old Sobrino singly prest, 
Oppos'd by wish, not chance: the eager soul 
Of Grifon sought renown, and scorn’d controul. 
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POETRY. 
Stunn'd from his seat the Libyan Chief was thrown, , " 
And European bonds his age had known, 

But that so madly bounded Grifon’s horse 

That vainly voice or rein restrain’d his course ; 

And far into the middle of the throng 

Was the victorious champion borne along 

Unwilling; >but diffusing as le rode 

Amid the fearful bands a tide of blood, 





That moment seiz’'d Tanfirion : he in haste 
The helmet of the prostrate King unlac'd : 
For not a limb he stirr'd: his eyeball’s fire 
Was quench’'d, nor could his labouring lungs respire. 
His head Tanfirion propp'd with friendly hand 
And with the dusty plume his visige fann'd, 
Fomenting latent Jife; which soon begin» 
To tinge his livid lips and visage wan, 
Like the first Streaks of day that warns the owl 
To seek her ivied cell, or cavern foul. 
Then to the squires T'anfirion gave to bear 
A charge se priz'd from risk of sword’ and spear, 
And hurried to the thickest of the fight 
Where danger cover'd all, like univeysal night. 


Nor he alone, but Argaliffa sought 
The press where Aguilant resistless fought ; 
And thither Garbo’s King, and Manilard, ~ 
And Drudinasso’s giant strength repair'd, 
While the bold brothers, girt with many a knight, 
Rag'd yet the more: and hotter grew the fight, 
Ardent of soul, and by remembrance stung 
Of injuries felt before, Spinella sprang 
Where Drudinasso’s bulk the firmest minds unstrung. 
Slant upwards did he aim his stubborn lance : 
Nor shield nor mail might turn its course a-Kance, 
Tho’ long that mail had spear and sword defied, 
Form'd though that shield of elepbantine hide 
By spikes compress’d within a brazen rim, 
And covering all the warrior, trunk and limb. 
Thro’ half his chest it pass’'d: there, wedg'd, it stood. 
The organs of his life were clogg’d with blood. 
Vainly the giant twitch'd his courser’s mane, 
Convuls'd ; then sunk supine upon the plain, 
As a fell’d oak that grac’d some mountain’s brow 
From the cliff thunders down into the vale below. 
Yet while his breath soffic'd, at Heav'n he rail’d 
Mattering ; for half his curses utterance fail'd. 
His features even in death some terror wore ; 
Unclos'd his eyes, his teeth suffus’d with gare. 
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No respite Ulivieri's sons allow'd 

(Marking the fear that bristled thro’ the crowd), 
But rushid at once th’ invading host to whelm; 

As when, in vengeance to some guilty realm, 

The Pestilence and Famine side by side 

Sweep Ger its confines with gigantick stride, 
Where'er they look the blighted nations fade, 

And Desolation spreais her glo my shade : 

So Death's twin Priests assail’d the Moorish line 
And with uonumber'd victims heap'd bis shrine, 
Their strength augmenting as their triumphs grew, 
And the foe shrinking more, as more the brothers slew, 


But he, the Atlantean Chief, whose eye 
Did the whole conflict with a glance descry, 
Mark'd with the sacred ensign of the Rood 
Usurp'd the ground where late Sobrino stood, 
He stopp’d; the relicks of the Lombard host , 
He lef , and rapid to the centre cross’d, 
Raising so thick a dust, that scarce within 
The splendid presence of the Knight was seen : 
As the bright Sun in vapour oft is veil’d 
By his own fervour as he rolls exhal'd, 
Till at high noon the writhed masses fly 
And Nature droops beneath his flaming eye, 
Th’ astonish'd Christians, who in hot pursuit 
Saw not that onset till they felt its fruit, 
Were lopt or cloven by the dreadful sword, 
Or by the spear transfix'd of Risa’s Lord, 
Whether they dar’d th’ attack, or sought by flight 
To shun th’ impetuods torrent of his might. 
Then Grifon—* Hither haste ! O Aquilant— 
‘ Though yonder broken troops before us pant, 
‘ Precarious Conquest here reverts her eye, 
‘ The Libyan triumphs, and the Christians die.” 
He spoke: the sable Warrior rein‘d his steed, 
Turning, where heaps on heaps his followers bled, 
There blaz'd Ruggiero: thither Aquilant, 
Whom nought of human shape in arms might daunt, 
Rush'd---for a whisper seem’d to urge his spear--- 
He thought his Guardian spoke, but Fate beguil'd his ear. 
Appriz’d, his beamy lance Ruggiero couch’d : 
Theo trembled Grifon, when the Knights approach’d : 
Then to his mind the Monarch’s cautious word 
(Unheeded by himself) too late recorr’d. 
But neither horse was thrown, nor either Knight ; 
With splinters of their staves the field was white, 
And each his sword display'd for closer fight. 
Now front to front th’ illustrious Champions shone; 
Conguest of one the meed; of both Renown, 
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POETRY.» 


‘Whose voice alike records the Hero's praise 

On the proud trophy or the storied vase. 

The Paladin in active skill and slight 

Excell'd, long practis'd in the arts of fight: 

But in strong harness, grav’d with many a charm, 
In the tempestuous vigour of his arm 

(With which Orlando's self might scarce compare) 
And confidence, the palm Ruggiero bare : 

For tho’ in each alike true valour blaz’d, 

Fate then depress'd the one, the other rais’d. 
Ruggicro’s mail each blow, each thrust withstood ; 
The Christian Sabre was not ting’d with blood ; 
Tho’ ne'er descended his resistless blade 

But the gore spouted from the wound it made. 
Yet mei not Aquilante’s spirit fail 

Tho shiver'd was his shield, and gash’d his mail : 
Cautious, but firm he struck: no sign of dread 
His aspect, or his manly port display’d. 


'Twixt two such warriors when the joust began, 
Silent was al] the war, each visage wan ; 
As when for mastery of the swampy space 
Which Burhampooter’s liquid arms embrace, 
Two Elephants in horrid strife contend, 
Wolves, pards and tigers pant in covert screen'd. 
But when by loss of blood berumb‘d and faint, 
Slow grew the arm of mighty Aquilant ; 
When Fate in purple characters display’d 
The doom impending o’er his bonour'd bead, 
Between th’ uplifted sabres Grifon sprung 
(With fear and rage, despair and surrow wrung) 
and on Ruggiero pour'd a tide of wrath, 
Each blow, for any other, fraught with death. 
* Shame! shame!’ the Atlantean warrior cried--- 
Then thicken’d all the fray on either side, 
Here Grifon pressing on, Ruggiero there, 
And maee and dagger us'd, and sword and spear » 
While Aquilante’s strength could ill restrain 
His courser, wounded sore and mad with pain, 
Less and less clear the Hero's vision grew : 
His sinewy gripe relax'd; a chilly dew 
(Offspring of life's last twilight) o'er him spread, 
And his head swam and all bis colour fled : 
Till from the saddle bow upon the ground 
Sidelong he fel! at last, and falling swoon’d. 


But jn the press of such a mingled fight, 
Where every ray that struck upon the sight 
Depicted floundering steeds and dying men, 
No colour, no device but crimson seen, 
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Not Grifon’s self observ'’d his brother fall, 

Ner miss'd his well-known crest and sable pall. 
The visual nerve no image might retain 

Save his, who rul'd the carnage of the plain; 

His, whom to see was danger; whom w dare 

In equal arms, was death and black despair, 
Repell’d a little space, the foes career 

Ruggier expected with his proper spear, 

Which from the corse of dead Rigonzo torn 

A squire had thro’ the ranks of combat borne, 
Following, but ne’er till then had reach'd the knight; 
So rapid did he thunder thro’ the fight. 

Then twice three hundred knights, together join’d 
(The ranks before impell'd by those behind) 

With Grifon, onwards drove in fierce array, 

Bent to o’erthrow Ruggier, perhaps to slay. 

Scarce twice his lance’s length, which fathoms four 
Reach d in the staff, the head two cubits more, 
Had the bold youth for course, and scarce had couch’d 
Eis weapon, when the Paladin approach’d, 

Agaii' the buckler’s boss did Grifon aim ; 

And twen!» snears with his united came 

At various poms, at ‘imb, and trunk and head 
D-iv'n with full force —But little all bested ! 
Uxiight Ruggiero sate: his horrid spear 

Met Gi ‘>n’s onset in that fierce career, 

Just on the . ior, *twixt each iron joint 

Of the clos’d helinet, struck the weapon’s point 
And in an instant drove the champion down ; 
While his own band behind came driving on 
Heedless, and each unable then to rein 

His steed, or mark the warrior on the plain. 

Over the prostrate Knight full forty horse 

With iron hoofs pursued their rapid course, 
Crushing the trunk within its steely guard 

And treading out the lite his fall had spar’d, 
Hapless in such a doom! if circumstance 

Can truly make disastrous any chance 

Which the deep voice of human anguish stills, 
And closes up the scene of cares and ills. 


As when against Cornubia’s utmost shore 
Enormous Neptune bids his waters roar, 
Firm stands the rock, and breaks the whelming tide 
And rolls it shatter'd off to either side, 
While its bleak top the spray and surges hide: 
So, by that fearful onset unsubdued, 
Erect amid the bands Ruggiero stood ; 
So the staves shiver’d ; so to left and right 
Rush'd in a foam the bloody stream of fight. 
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Then all in thoughts of safety buried fame : 
Then from al] bosoms instinct blotted shame! 
All to the rear in hope of succour sprung ; 
For Hope, from Grifon driv’n, on Amon bung : 
And (as deluded sickness ever flies 

From !eech to leech, and every med'cine tries 
Tho’ grinning Death each vain attempt deties) 
Not one the living with the dead compar'd ; 
None but to reach the rear and Amon car‘d, 
Mingled amid the mass of those that fled 

The swarthy victors o'er the plain were spread : 
None ever thought of sp il; none staid to view 
The (sometimes tardy) death of bin he slew, 
But, covetous of carnage, struck again 
Cleaving the nearest of the flying train, 

And nothing thought atchiev'd, till all the host 
Of Europe were in one destruction lost, 


So shone Ruggiero in the field of death : 
Such fame, such conquest glitter'd o’er his path. 
But far behind bim on the gory plain 
Lay Aquilant, among the vulgar slain. 

Yet not for aye was memory’s power decay’'d, 
Nor seal'd his eye-lids in eternal shade. 

Oft, ere its trembling light for ever close, 

Th’ expiring lamp revives and faintly glows ; 
And Aguilant, ere life at last withdrew, 

Some moments of returning anguish knew : 
Yet recol! ction serv'’d (the bliss or bane 

Ot Man’s precarious Jot) to whet his pain. 

His own, the type of Europe’s doom he view'd ; 
Long Atrick’s:scourge, by Africk now subdued ; 
No succour then Rinaldo’s lance could yield ; 
Relentless Fate Orlando's arm withbeld ; 
While in the adverse host a mightier hand 
Than ever fenc’d betore the Moorish band 

The strongest of the Christien warriors slew— 
Himse!f—perhaps, alas! his brother too. 

Such thoughts oppress'd him in his dying hour, 
Whceneer the struggling soul resum‘d its power 
In short, and shorier intervals: till Fate 
Mark'd the just period of bis finish’d date, 
Then did the dread serenity of Death 






Creep o'er his brows; then cess'd his labouring breath, 


The spirit far from tumult wing'd its way, 
And cold on earth the rerveless members lay. 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


(From Mr. Witson’s Isr oF Pats.) 


ND well, glad Vessel! mayst thou stem 
The tide with lofty breast, 
And lift thy queen-like diadem 
O’er these thy realms of rest : 
For a thousand beings, now fat away, 
Behold thee in their sleep, 
And hush their beating hearts to pray 
That a calm may clothe the deep. 
When dinily descending behind the sea 
From the mountain Isle of Liberty, 
Ob! many a sigh pursued thy vanish'd sail ; 
And oft an eager crowd will stand 
With straining gaze on the Indian strand, 
Thy wonted gleam to hail. 
For thou art laden with Beauty and Youth, 
With Honour bold, and spotless Truth, 
With fathers, who have left in a home of rest 
Their infants smi'ing at the breast, 
With children, who have bade their parents farewell, 
Or who go to the land where their parents dwell. 
God sped thy course, thou gleam of delight ! 
From rock and tempest clear ; 
Til] signal gun from friendly height 
Proclaim, with thundering cheer, 
To joyful groups on the harbour bright, 
That the good ship Hore is near! 


Is no one on the silent deck 
Save the helmsman who sings for a breeze, 
And the sailors who pace their midnight watch, 
Still as the slumberiag seas? 
Yes! side by side, and hand in hand, 
Close to the prow two figures stand, 
Their shadows never stir, 
And fondly at the Moon doth rest 
Upon the Ocean's gentle breast, 
So fond they look on her. 
They gaze and gaze till the beauteous orb 
Seenis made for them alone : 
They feel as if their home were Heaven, 
And the earth a dream that hath flown. 
Softly they lean on each other's breast, 
In holy bliss reposing, 
Like two fair clouds to the vernal air 
In folds of beauty closing. 


The 
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The tear down their glad faces rolls, 
And a silent prayer is in their souls, 
While the voice of awaken’d memory, 
Like a low and plaintive melody, 
Sings in their hearts,—a mystice voice, 
That bids them tremble and rejoice. 
And Faith, who oft had lost her power 
In the darkness of the midnight hour 
When the planets had roli’d afar, 
Now stirs in their soul with a joyful strife, 
Embued with a genial! spirit of life 

By the Maon and the Morning-Star. 


A lovelier vision in the moonlight stands, 
Than Bard e’er woo'd in fairy lands, 
Or Faith with tranced eye adored, 
Floating around our dying Lord, 
Her silent face is saintly -pale, 
And sadness shades it like a veil : 
A consecrated nun she seems, , 
Whose waking thoughts are deep as dreams, 
And in her hush'd and dim abode 
For ever dwell upon her God, 
Though the still fount of tears and sighs 
And human sensibilities ! 
Well may the Moon delight to shed 
Her softest radiance round that head, 
And mellow the cool ocean-air 
That lifts by fits her sable hair. 
These mild and melancholy eyes 
Are dear unto the starry skies, 
As the dim effusion of théir rays 
Blends with the glimmering light that plays 
O’er the blue heavens, and snowy clouds, 
The cloud-like sails, and radiant shrouds. 
Fair creature ! Thou dost seem to be 
Some wandering spirit of the sea, 
That dearly loves the gleam of sails, 
And o’er them breathes propitious gales. 
Hither thou comest, for one wild hour, 
With him thy sinless paramour, 
To gaze, while the wearied sailors sleep, 
On this beautiful phantom of the deep, 
That seem’d to rise with the rising Moon. 





—But the Queen of Night will be sinking soon, 


Then will you, like two breaking waves, 
Sink softly to your coral caves, 
Or, noiseless as the falling dew, 
Melt into Heayen’s delicious blue. 
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Nay! wrong her not, that Virgin bright ! 
Her face is bathed in lovelier light 
Than ever flow'd from eyes 
Of Ocean Nymph, or Sylph of Air! 
The tearful gleam, that trembles there, 
From human dreams must rise. 
Let the Mermaid rest'in her sparty cell, 
Her sea-green ringlets braiding ! 
The Sylph in viewless ether dwell, 
In clouds her beauty shading ! 
My soul devotes her music wild 
To one who is an earthly child, 
But who, wandering through the midnight hour, 
Far from the shade of earthly bower, 
Bestows a tenderer loveliness, 
A deeper, holier quietness, 
On the moonlight Heaven, and Ocean hoar, 
So quiet and so fair before, 
Yet why does a helpless maiden roam, 
Mid stranger souls, and far from home, 
Across the faithless deep ? 
Oh! fitter far that her gentle mind 
In some sweet inland vale should find 
An undisturbed sleep! 


So was it once. Her childish years 
Like clouds pass’d o'er her head, 
When life is all one rosy smile, or tears 
Of natural grief, forgotten soon as shed. 
O’er her own mountains, like a bird 
Glad wandering from its nest, 
When the glossy hues of the sunny spring 
Are dancing on its breast, 
With a winged glide this maiden would rove, 
An innocent phantom of beauty and love, 
Far from the haunts of men she grew 
By the side of a lonesome tower, 
Like some solitary mountain-flower, 
Whose veil of wiry dew 
Is only touch’d by the gales that breathe 
O'er the blossoms of the fragrant heath, 
And in its silence melts away 


With those sweet things too pure for earthly day. 


Blest was the lore that Nature taught 

The infant's happy mind, 

Even when each light and happy thought 
Pass’d onwards like the wind, 

Nor longer seeni’d to linger there 

Than the whispering sound in her raven-hair. 
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POETRY. 


Well was she known to each mountain-stream, 
As its own vidice, or the fond moon-beam 
That oer its thusic play'd: 

The loneliest caves her footsteps heard, 
In lake and tarn oft nightly stirr'd 

The Maiden’s ghost-like shade. 

But she hath bidden a Jast farewell 

To lake and mountain, stream and dell, 
And fresh have blown the gales 

For many a mournful night and day, 
Wafting the tall Ship far away 

From her dear native Wales. 


And must these eyes,—so soft and mild, 
As angel's bright, as fairy’s wild, 
Swimming in lustrous'dew, 

Now sparkling lively, gay, and glad, 
And now their spirit melting sad 

In smiles of gentlest blue, — 

Ol! must these eyes be steep‘d in tears, 
Bedimm d with dreams of future years, 
Of what may yet betide 

An Orphan-Maid!—for in the night 
She oft hath started with affright, 

To find herself a bride ; 

A bride oppress’d: with fear and shame, 
And bearing not Fitz-Owen’s name. 
This fearful dream oft haunts her bed, 
For she hath heard of maidens sold, 

In the innocence of thoughtless youth, 
To Guilt and Age for gold ; 

Of English maids who pined away’ 
Beyond the Eastern Main, 

Who smiled, when first they trod that shore, 
But never smiled again. 

In dreams is she the wretched Maid, 
An Orphan,---helpless,---sold,-- betray'd,--- 
And, when the dream hath fled, 

In waking thoyght she still retains 

The memory of ‘these wildering pains, 
In strange mysterious dread. 


Yet ‘oft will happier dreams arise 
Before her charmed view, 
And the powerful beauty of the skies 
Makes her believe them true. 
For who, when nought is heard around, 
But the great Ocean's solemn sound, 


Feels 
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Feels not as if the Eternal God, 

Were speaking in that dread abode ? 
An answering voice seems kindly given 
From the multitude of stars in Heaven : 
And oft a smile of moonlight fair, 

To perfect peace hath changed despair, 
Low as we are, we blend our fate 
With things so beautifully great, 

And though opprest with heaviest grief, 
From Nature's bliss we draw relief, 
Assured that God's most gracious eye 
Beholds us in our misery, 

And sends mild sound and lovely sight, 
To change that misery to delight.— 
Such is thy faith, O sainted Maid ! 
Pensive and pale, but not afraid 

Of Ocean or of Sky, 


Though thou ne’er mayst see the land again, 


And though awful be the lonely Main, 
No fears hast thou to die. 
Whate’er betide of weal or wo, 


When the waves are asleep, or the tempests blow, 


Thou wilt bear with calm devotion ; 
For duly every night and morn, 


Sweeter than Mermaids strains are borne 


Thy hymns along the Ocean. 


And who is He, that fondly presses 
Close to his heart the silken tresses 
That hide her soften’d eyes, 

Whose heart her heaving bosom meets, 
And through the midnight silence beate 
To feel her rising sighs ? 

Worthy the Youth, I ween, to rest 

On the fair swellings of her breast, 
Worthy to hush her inmost fears, 

And kiss away her struggling tears : 
For never grovelling spirit stole 

A woman's unpolluted soul ! 

To her the vestal fire is given ; 

And only fire drawn pure from Heaven 
Can on Love’s holy shrine descend, 
And there in clouds of fragrance blend, 
Well do I know that stately Youth | 
The broad day-light of cloudiess truth 
Like a sun-beam bathes his face ; 
Though silent, still a gracious smile, 
That rests upon his eyes the while, 
Bestows a speaking grace. 
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POETRY. 


That smile hath might of magic art, 
To sway at will the stoniest heart, 
As a ship obeys the gale ; 

And when his silver voice is heard, 
The coldest blood is warmly stirr'd, 
As at some glorious tale. 

The loftiest spirit never saw 

This Youth without a sudden awe; 
But vain the transient feeling strove 
Against the stealing power of love. 
Soon as they felt the tremor cease, 
He seem'd the very heart of peace, 
Majestic to the bold and high, 

Yet calm and beauteous to a woman's eye { 


To him, a mountain Youth, was known 
The wailing tempest’s dreariest tone. ° 
He knew the shriek of wizard caves, 
And the trampling fierce of howling waves, 
The mystic voice of the lonely night, 
He had often drunk with a strange delight, 
And look'd on the clouds as they roll'd on high, 
Till with them he sail'd on the sailing sky. 
And thus hath he learn’d to wake the lyre, 
With something of a bardlike fire ; 
Can tell in high empassion’d song, 
Of worlds that to the Bard belong, 
And, till they feel bis kindling breath, 
To others still and dark as death. 
Yet oft, I ween, in gentler mood 
A buman kindness hush'd bis blood, 
And sweetly blended earth-born sighs 
With the Bards romantic ecstasies’ 
The living world was dear, to him, 
And in his waking hours more bright it seem’d, 
More touching far, than when his fancy dream'd 
Of heavenly bowers, th’ abode of Seraphim : 
And gladly from her wild sojourn 


Mid haunts dim-shadow’d in the realms of mind, 


Even like a wearied dove that flies for rest 
Back o’er long fields of air unto her nest, 

His longing spirit homewards would return 
To meet once more the smile of human kind: 
And when at last a human soul he found, 
Pure as the thought of purity,—more mild 
Than in its slumber seems a dreaming child ; 
When on his spirit stole the mystic sound, 
The voice, whose music sad no mortal ear 

But his can rightly understand and hear, 


When 
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When a subduing smile like moonlight shone 
On him for ever, and for him alone, 

Why should he seek this lowet world to leave! 
For, whether now he love to joy or grieve, 

A friend he hath for sorrow of delight, 

Who lends fresh beauty to the morning light, 
The tender stars in tenderer dimness shrouds, 
And glorifies the Moon among her elottds, 


How would he gaze with reverent eye 
Upon that meek and pensive maid, 
Then fix his looks upon the sky 
With moving lips as if fe pray’d! 
Unto his sight bedimm’d with tears, 
How beautiful the saint appears, — 
Oh! all unlike a creature torm’d of clay, 
The blessed angels with delight 
Might hail her ‘‘ Sister!” She is bright 
And innocent as they. 

Scarce dared he then that form to love ! 
A solemn impulse trom above 

All earthly hopes forbade, 

And with a pure and holy flame, 

As if io truth from Heaven she camé, 
He gazed upon the maid. 

His beating heart, thas fill’d with awe, 
In ber the guardian spirit saw 

Of all his future years ; 

And, when he listened to her breath 
So spiritual, nor pain nor death 

Seem'd longer worth his fears. 

She lov’d him! She, the Child of Heaven ! 
And God would surely make 

The soul to whain that love was givén 
More perfect for her sake. 

Each look, each word, of one so good 
Devoutly he obcy'd, 

And trusted that a gracious eye 

Would ever guide his désfiny, 

For whom in holy solitude 

So sweet an Angel pray’d. 


Those days of tranquil joy aré fed, 
And tears of deep distress 
From night to morn hath Maty shed : 
And, say! when sorrow bow’'d her head 
Did he then love her less? 
Ab no! moré touching beaaty rose 
Through the dim _ of het woe, 
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Than when her cheek did bloom 
With joy’s own lustre: something there, 
A saint-like calm, a deep repose, 
Made her Ieok like a spirit fair 

New risen from the tomb. 

For ever in bis heart shall dwell 

The voice with which she said farewell 
To the fading English shore ; 

It dropp'd like dew upon his ear, 

And for the while he ceased to hear 
The sea-wind's freshening roar. 

*€ To thee I trust my sinless child : 

« And therefore am I reconciled 

“ To bear my lonely lot, 

*¢ The Gracious One, who loves the good, 
«¢ For her will smooth the Ocean wild, 
“ Nor in her aged solitude 

“« A parent be fergot.” 

The last words these her Mother spake, 
Sobbing as if her heart would break 
Beside the cold sea-shore, 

When onwards with the favoyring gale, 
Glad to be free, in pride of sail 

Th’ impatient Vessel bore. 


Oh! could she now in magic glass 
Behold the winged glory pass 
With a slow and cloud-like motion, 
While, as they melted on her eye, 
She scarce should ken the peaceful sky 
From the still more peaceful Ocean ? 
And it may be such dreams are given 
In mercy by indulgent Heaven, 
To solace them that mourn : 
The absent bless our longing sight, 
The foture shows than truth more bright, 
Aud phantoms of expir'd delight 
Most passing sweet return, 
Mother! behold thy Child: How still 
Her upward face! She thinks on thee: 
Oh, thou canst never give thy fill! 
How beautiful such piety ! 
There in her lover's guardian arms 
She rests : and all the wild alarms 













Of waves or winds are hush'd, no more to rise. 


Of thee, and thee alone, she thinks : 
See! on her knees thy daughter sinks : 


Sure God will bless the prayer that lights such eyes! 


Didst thou c’er think thy child so fair? 
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The rapture of her granted prayer 

Had breathed that awful beauty through her face : 
Once more upon the deck she stands, 

Slowly unclasps her pious hands, 

And brighiening smiles, assured of heavenly grace. 


Oh, blessed pair! and, while I gaze, 
As beautiful as blest! 
Emblem of al! your future days 
Seems now the Ocean's rest ! 
Beyond the blue depths of the sky, 
The tempests sleep ;—and there must lie, 
Like baleful spirits barr’d {rom realms of bliss, 
But singing airs, and gleams of light, 
And birds of calm, all-glancing bright, 
Must hither io their gladness come. 
— Where shall they tind a fitter home 
Than a night-scene fair as this? 
And when, her fairy voyage past, 
The happy Ship is moor'd at last 
In the loved haven of her Indian Isle, 
How dear to you will be the beams 
Of the silent Moon! What touching dreains 
Your musing hearts beguile! 
Though haply then her radiance fall 
On some low mansion’s tlowery wall, 
Far up an inland vale, 
Yet then the sheeted mast will tower, 
Her shrouds all rustling like a shower, 
And, melting as wild music’s power, 
Low pipe the sea-born gale. 
Each star will speak the tenderest things, 
And when the clouds expand their wings, 
All parting like a fleet, 
Your own beloved Ship, I ween, 
Will foremost in the van be seen, 
And, rising loud and sweet, 
The sailor’s joyful shouts be heard, 
Such as the midnight silence stirr'd 
When the wish'd-for breezes blew, 
And, instant as the loud commands, 
Sent upwards from a hundred hands 
The broad sails rose unto the sky, 
And from her slumbers suddenly 
The Ship like lightning flew ! 


But list! a low and moaning sound 
At distance heard, like a spirit’s song, 
And now it reigns above, around, 

As if it call’d the Ship ae 
2 
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The Moon is sunk ; and a clouded grey . 
Declares that her course is run, 

And like a God who brings the day, 

Up mounts the glorious Sun. 

Soon as his light has warm’'d the seas, 

From the parting cloud fresh blows the Breeze ; 
And that is the spirit whose well-known song 
Makes the vessel to sail in joy along, 

No fears bath she ;—Her giant-form 

O'er wrathful surge, through blackening storm, 
Majestically calm, would go 

Mid the deep darkness white as snow ! 

But gently now the small waves g ide 

Like playful Jambs o'er a mountain's side. 

So stately her bearing, so prond her array, 

The Main she will traverse for ever and aye, 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast! 
—Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer ! this hour is her ast. 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 

Are hurried o'er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable Ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

Her kee! bath struck on a hidden rock, 

Her planks are torn asunder, 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 
And a bideous crash like thunder. 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That yladdened late the skies, 

And her pendant that kissd the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom hes. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleam d softly from below, 

And flung a warm and sunny flush 

O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 

To the coral rocks are burrying down 

To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 


Oh! many a dream was in the Ship 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturb’d 
The sleepers’ long-xirawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage-door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listen’d with tears of sorrow and joy 
‘To the dangers his father had pass’d ; 
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And his wife,—by turns she wept and 
As she look’d on the father of her chilé 
Return’d to her heart at last. 

-~—He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded the reeling deck he paces, 
Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ;— 
The whole Ship's crew are there. 
Wailings around and overhead, 

Brave spirits stupetied or dead, 

And madness and despair. 


Leave not the wreck, thou crue) Beat, 
While yet ’tis thine to save, 
And angel-hands will bid thee float 
Uninjured o'er the wave, 
Though whirlpools yawn across thy way, 
And storms, impatient for their prey, 
Around thee fiercely rave! 
Vain all the prayers of pleading eyes, 
Of outcry loud, and humble sighs, 
Hands clasp'd, or wildly toss’d on high 
To bless or curse in agony ! 
Despair and resignation vain |! 
Away like a strong-wiug'd bird she dlies, 
That heeds not human miseries, 
And far off in the sunshine dies 
Like a wave of the restless main, 
fiush! hush! Ye wretches left behind ! 
Silence becomes the brave, resign'd 
To unexpected doom, 
How quiet the once noisy crowd ! 
The sails now serve them for a shroud, 
And the sea-cave is their tomb. 
And where is that loveliest Being gone? 
Hope not that she is saved alone, 
Immortal though such beauty seem'd to be. 
She, and the Youth that loved her too, 
Went down with the ship and her gailant crew 
No favourites hath the sea, 


Now is the Ocean’s bosom bare, 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 
The Ship hath melted quite away, 
Like a struggling dream at break of day. 
No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new-risen sun, and the sunny sky. 
Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapour dul) 


Bedims the waves so beautiful ; While 
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While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown, 
Ob! that the wild and wailing strain 
Were a dream that murmurs in my brain ! 
What happiness would then be mine, 
When my eyes, as they felt the morning shine, 
Instead of the wntathom'd Ocean-grave 
Should behold Winauder’s peaceful wave, 
And the Isles that love her loving breast, 
Each brooding like a Halcyon’s nest. 

It may not be :—-too well I know 

The real doom from fancied woe, 

The black and dismal bue. 

Yea, many a visage wan and pele 

Will hang at midnight o'er my tale, 

And weep that it is true, 





SONNET, 
THE YOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


[From the same.] 


IST! while I tell what forms the mountain's voice ! 
—The storms are up ; and from yon sable cloud 
Down rush the rains; while ’mid the thunder loud 
The viewless eagles in wild screams rejoice, 
The echocs answer to the unearthly noise 
Of hurling rocks, that, plunged into the Lake, 
Send up a suilen groan: from clefts and caves, 
As of half-murdered wretch, hark ! yells awake, 
Or red eyed phrenvsy as in chains he raves. 
These form the mountain’s voice ; these, heard at night, 
Distant from human being's known abode, 
To earth some spirits bow in cold affright, 
But some they lit to glory and to God. 









SONNET, 
THE EVENING CLOUD, 
{From the same.] 


CLOUD iay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O'er the still radiauce of the Lake below, 
Trangqil 
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Tranquil its spirit seem'd, and floated slow ! 
Even in its very motion, there was rest : 

While every breath of eve that coanced to blow, 
Wafied the traveller to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul ! 

To whose white robe the glestn of bliss is given ; 
And by the breath of mercy made to rll 

Kight onwards te the golden gates of Heaven, 
Where, to the eye of Faith, it peacetul lies, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies. 





NATIONAL VICISSITUDES. 


(From Mrs. Barsautp’s Eicurern Hunprep anp Exevsn.) 


HERE walks a Spirit o’er the people’d earth, 
Secret his progress is, unknown his birth ; 

Moody and viewless as the changing wind, 
No torce arrests his foot, no chains can bind ; 
Where’er he turns, the human brute awakes, 
And, rous’d to better life, bis sordid hut forsakes: 
He thinks, he reasons, glows with purer fires, 
Feels finer wants, and burns with new desires : 
Obedient Nature follows where he leads ; 
The steaming marsh is changed to fruitful meads ; 
The beasts retire from man’s asserted reign, 
And prove his kingdom was not given in vain. 
Then trom its bed is drawn the ponderous ore, 
Then Commerce pours her gifts on every shore, 
Then Babel’s towers and terrassed gardens rise, 
And pointed obelisk» invade the skies ; 
The prince commands, in Tyrian purple drest, 2 
And Agypt’s virgins weave the linen vest, 
Then spans the gracetul arch the roaring tide, 
And stricter bounds the cultured fields divide. 
Then kindles Fancy, then expands the heart, 
Then blow the flowers of Genius and of Art ; 
Saints, Heroes, Sages, who thie land adorn, 
Seem rather to descend than to be born ; 
Whilst History, midst the rolls consigned to fame, 
With pen of adamant inscribes their name. 


The Genius now forsakes the favoured shore, 
And hates, capricious, what he loved before ; 
Then empires fall to dust, then arts decay, 
And wasted reals enfeebled despots sway ; — 
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Even Nature’s changed ; without his fosteriag smile 
Ophir no gold, no plenty yields the Nile; 

The thirsty sand absorbs the useless rill, 

And spotted playues trom putrid fens distil]. 

In desert solitudes then Tadmor sleeps, 

Stern Marius then o'er fal en Carthage weeps ; . 
Then with enthusiast love the pilgrina roves 

To seck bis footsteps in forsaken groves, 

Explores the fractured arch, the ruined tower, 
Those limbs disjointed of gigantic power ; 

Still at each step he dr ads the adder’s sting, 

The Arab’s javelin, or the tiger's spring ; 

With doubiful caution treads the echoing ground, 
And asks where Troy or Babylon is found, 





And now the vagrant Power no more detains 
The vale of Vempe, or Ausonian plains ; 
Northward be throws the animating ray, 

O’er Celtic nations bursts the mental day : 

And. as some playful child the mirror turns, 
Now here now there the moving lustre burns ; 
Now o’er his changefu! fancy more prevail 
Batavia’s dykes than Arno’s purple yale, 

And stinted suns, and rivers bound with frost, 
Than Euna’s plains or Baia’s viny coast ; 

Venice the Adriatic weds in vain, 

And Death sits brooding o'er Campania’s plain ; 
O'er Baltic shores and through Hercynian groves, 
Stirring the soul, the mighty impulse moves ; 
Art plies his tools, and Commerce spreads her sail, 
And wealth is wafted in each shifting gale, 

The sons of Odin tread on Persian looms, 

And Odin’s daughters breathe distilled perfumes ; 
Loud minsfre] Bards, in Gotbic balls, rehearse 
The Runic rhyme, and “ build the lofty verse :” 
The Muse, whose liquid notes were wont to swell 
To the soft breathings of the’ AZolian shell, 
Submits, reluctant, to the barsher tone, 

And scarce believes the altered voice her own. 
And now, where Casar saw with prond disdain 
The wattled hut and skin of azure stain, 
Corinthian columns rear their graceful forms, 
And light varandas brave the wiotry storms, 
While British tongues the fading fame prolong 
Of Tully’s eloquence and Maro’s song. 

Where once Bonduca whirled the scythed car, 
And the fierce matrons raised the shrick of war, 
Light forms beneath transparent muslins float, 
And tutored voices swell the artful noie. 


Light- 
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Light-leaved acacias and the shady plane 


And spreading cedar grace the w 
While crystal wails the tenderer plants confine, 
The fragrant orange and the nectarec pine; 
The Syrian grape there hangs ber rich festoons, 
Nor asks for purer air, or brighter noons : 


Science and Art urge on the useful toil, 


New mould a climate and create the soil, 


Subdue the rigour of the northern Bear, 
O’er polar climes shed aromatic air, 


On yielding Nature urge their new demands, 
And ask not gifts but tribute at her hands. 


London exults :—on London Art bestows 


Her suminer ives and her winter rose ; 


Gems of the East ber mural crown adorn, 
And Plenty at her feet pours forth her horn ; 
While even the exiles her just laws disclaim, 


’ People a con:inent, and buiid a name: 


August she sits, and with extended hands 
Holds forth the book of life to distant lands. 
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ADDRESS TO PARNASSUS. 
[From Lorp Brron’s Cutty Hagotp.) 


H, thou Parnassus! whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 


Not in the tabled Jandscape of a lay, 


But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky 


In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel if I thys egsay to sing? 
The humbiest of thy pilgrims passing by 


Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no mere one Muse will wave her wing. 


Oft have I dream’d of Thee! whose glorious nane 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lare : 
And now | view thee, "tis, alas! with shame 


That 1 in feeblest accents must adore. 


When I recoant thy worshi 


rs of yore 


I tremble, and can only ben the knee ; 


Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 


But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 


Tn silent joy to think at last L look on Thee! 


and reign ; 
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Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confin'd their lot, 
Shall I unmov'd behold the hatlow'd scene, 

Which others rave of, though they know it not ? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts bis grot, 

And thou, the Muses’ seat, art pow their grave, 
Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot, 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 

And glides with glassy toot o’er you melodious Wave, 












ATHENS IN RUINS. 
[From the same.] 


OME, blue-eyed maid of heaven !—but thou, alas ! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire— 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 
And is, in spite of war and wasting fire, 
And years, that bade thy worship to expire 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 
Is the dread seepire and dominion dive 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine oa polish’d breasts bestow, 


Ancient of days! august Athena ! where, 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 
Gone—glimmering through the dieam of things that were, 
First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 

They won, and pass’d away—is this the whole? 

A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 

The warrior's weapon and the sophist’s stole 

Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 

Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power. 


Son of the morning, rise !, approach you here! 
Come—but molest not yon defenceless urn : 

Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulchre ! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 

Even gods must yield—religions take their turn: 

"Twas Jove's--="tis Mahomet’s---and other creeds 

Will rise with other years, till man shal! learn 

Vainly his incense soars, his victiga bleeds ; ) Bae 
Poor child of Doubt and Déath, whose hope is built on reeds, 


Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven-- 
Is't not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
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That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know'st not, reck’st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 
That little urn saith more than thousand homilies, 


Or burst the vanish'd Hero's lofty mound ; 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : 

He fell, and falling nations mourn’d sround ; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 

Where demi-gods appear'd, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scatter'd heaps : 

Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? 

Why ev'n the worm at last disdains her shatter'd cell ! 


Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul ; 
Rehold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 

And Passion’s host, that never brook'd control ; 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 


Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son! 

«© All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 
Why should we shrink frem what we cannot shun? 
Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 

With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best ; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 

There no forc'd banquet claims the sated guest, 

But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest, 


Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 

And sopbists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labours light ! 
To hear each voice we fear'd to hear no more! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal d to sight, 


The Bactrian, Samjan sage, and all who taught the right! 


There, thou !—whose love and life together fled, 
Have left me here to love and live in vatn--- 
Twin'd with my heart, and can I deem thee dead, 
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POETRY. 


When busy Memory flashes on my brain? 
Well---I will dream that we may meet again, 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 

If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 
Be as it may Futurity’s behest, 

For me ‘twere bliss enough to know thy spirit blest! 


Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 

The marble column's yet unshaken base ; 

Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav'rite throne : 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 

The latent grandeur of thy dwelling place. 

It may not be: nor ev'n can Fancy’s eye 

Restore what Time hath labour'd to deface. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh, 
Unmoy'd the Moslem sits, the light Greck carols by. 









ANCIENT AND MODERN GREECE. 
[From the same. ] 


AND of Albania! where Iskander rose, 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 

And he his name-sake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk frem his deeds of chivalrous emprize : 
Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Through many a cypress grove within each city’s ken. 


Childe Harold sail'd, and pass'd the barren spot, 
Where sad Penelope o’erlook'd the wave ; 

And onward view'd the mount not yet forgot, 

The lover's refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave. 

Dark Sappho! could not verse immortal save 

That breast imbued with such immortal fire? 

Could she not live who life eterna] gave ? 

If life eternal may await the lyre, 

That only Heaven to which Earth's children may aspire. 


"Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia’s cape afar ; 
A spot he long'd to see, nor cared to leave : 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish'd war, 
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Mark them unmov'd, for he would not delight 
(Born beneath some remote inglorious star) 
In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight, 


But loath’d the bravo’s trade, and laugh’d at martial wight. 


But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe, 
And hail'd the last resort of fruitless love, 
He felt, or deem'd he felt, no common glow : 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 
He watch'd the billows’ melancholy flow, 
And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont, 
More placid seem'd his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 


Morn dawns ; and with it stern Albania’s hills, 
Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 
Rob'd half in mist, bedew'd with snowy rills, 
Array'd in many a dun and purple streak, 
Arise ; and, as the clouds along them break, 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 


Now Harold felt himself at length alone, 

And bade to Christian tongues a long adicu ; 

Now he adventur'd on a shore unknown, 

Which all adimire, but many dread to view: 

His breast was arm’d ’gainst fate, his wants were few; 
Peril he sought not, but ne’er shrank to meet, 

The scene was savage, but the scene was new ; 

This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet, 


Beat back keen winter's blast, and welcom'd summer's heat, 


Here the red cross, for still the cross is here, 
Though sadly scoft’d at by the circumcis’d, 
Forgets that Pride to pamper'd priesthood dear ; 
Churchman and votary alike despis’d. 
Foul Superstition ! howsoe’er disguis’d, 
Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross, 
For whatsoever symbol thou art prizd, 
Thou sacerdotal gain, but general loss! 
Who from true worship’s gold can separate thy dross ? 


Ambracia’s gulph behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing ! 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 

Did many a Roman chief and Asian king 

Te doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring : 


Look 
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Look where the second Casar's trophies rose! 
New, like the hands that rear'd them, withering: 
Imperial Avarchs, doubling human woes ! 

Gop! was thy globe ordain'd for such to win and lose? 


From the dark barriers of that rugged clime, 
Ev'n to the centre of Ilyria’s vales, 
Childe Harold pass'd o’er many a mount sublime, 
Through lands scarce notic'd in historic tales ; 
Yet in fam'd Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not; lov'’d Parnassus fails, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast. 


He pass'd bleak Pindus, Acherusia’s lake, 

And left the primal city of the land, 

And onwards did his further journey take 

To greet Albania’s chief, whose dread command 

I; lawless law; for with a bloody hand 

He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 

Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 

Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold, 


Monastic Zitza! from thy shady brow, 
Thou small, but favour'd spot of holy ground ! 
W here’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found | 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole: 
Beneath, the distant torrents rushing sound 
Tells where the volum’d cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the soul. 


Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill, 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 
Might well itself be deem'd of dignity, 
The convent's white walls glisten fair on high : 
Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer ; the passer by 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless will he flee 

From hence, if he delight kind Nature’s sheen to see. 


Here in the sultriest season Jet him rest, 
Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees ; 
Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast, 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze : 
The plain is far beneath—oh ! let him seize 
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Pare pleasure while he can; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease : 
Then let bis length the loitering pilgrim lay, 

And gaze, untird, the morn, the noon, the eve away, 


Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 

Nature's volcanic amphitheatre, 
Chimara’s alps, extended from left to right; 

Beneath, a living valley seems to stir ; . 
Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the mountain-fir 
Nodding above: bebold black Acheron ! 

Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 

Pluto ! if this be hell I look upon, 


Close sham'd Elysium’s gates, my shade shall seck for none, 


Ne city’s towers pollute the lovely view ; 
Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 
Veil'd by the screen of hills: here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot ; 
But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth ; and, pensive o’er his scatter'd flock, 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-liv’d shock. 


Oh ! where, Dodona! is thine aged grove, 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divine? 

What valley echo'd the response of Jove? 

What trace remaineth of the thunderer’s shrine ? 
All, all forgotten—and shall man repine 

That his frail bends to fleeting life are broke ? 
Cease, fool ! the fate of gods may well be thine: 
Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak ? 


When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath the stroke ! 


Epirus’ bounds recede, and mountains fail ; 
Tir'd of up-gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 

As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye: 

Ev'n on a plain no humble beauties lie, 

Where some bold river breaks the long expanse, 
And woods along ths banks are waving high, 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 


Or with the moon-beam sleep in midnight’s solemn trance. 


The Sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit, 
And Laos wide and fierce came rearing by ; 
The shades of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 
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VOERTRY. 


The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 
Whose walls o'erlook the stream ; and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 

Swelling the breeze that sigh’d along the lengthening glen, 
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He pass'd the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 
And underneath the wide o’erarching gate 
Survey'd the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaim’d his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, _ 
While busy preparation shook the court, 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait ; 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort: — 

. Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 


Richly caparison'd, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below : 
Above, strange groups adorn’d the eorridore ; 
And oft-times through the Area’s echuing door 
Some high-capp'd Tartar sparr'd his steed away: 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor 
Here mingled in their many-hued array, 
While the deep war dram's sound announe’d the close of day. 


The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 

With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 

And gold-embroider'’d garments, fair to see ; 

The erimson-scarfed men of Macedon ; 

The Delbi with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek ; 

And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 

The bearded Tark that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 


Are mix'd conspicuous: some recline in groups, 

Scanning the motley scene thui varies round ; 

There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops 

And some that smoke, and some that piay, are found ; 

Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground ; 

Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate ; 

Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn sound, 

The Muezzin's call doth shake the minaret, . 
‘¢ There is no god but God !—te prayerlo! God is great! 


Just at this season Ramazani's fast 
Through the long day its penance did maintain : 
But when the lingering twilight hour was past, 
Revel and feast assum'd the rule again : 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
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Prepar'd and spread the plenteous board withia ; 
The vacant gallery now seem'd made in vain, 
But from the chambers came the mingling din, 
As page and slave anon were passing out and in. 


Here woman's voice is never heard: apart, 

And scarce permitted, guarded, veil’d, to rove, 

She yields to one her person and her heart, 

Tam'd to her cage, nor feels a wish to move : 

For, not unhappy in her master’s love, 

And joyful in a mother's gentlest cares, 

Blest cares! all other feclings far above ! 

Herself moie‘sweetly rears the babe she bears, 
Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion shares. 


In marble-pav'd pavilion, where a spring 

Of living water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 

And soft voluptuous couches breath’d repose, 

Att reclin’d, a man of war and woes ; 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 

Whiie Gentleness her milder radiance throws 

Along that aged venerable face, 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace. 


It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 

I}] suits the passions which beleng to youth; 

Love conquers age—so Hafiz hath averr'd, 

So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth— 

But ‘tis those ne’er-forgotten acts of ruth, 
Beseeming ali men ill, but most the man 

In years, that mark him with a tiger's tooth ; 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 


‘Mid many things most new to ear and eye 

The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 

And gaz’d around on Moslem luxury, 

Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 

Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retréag 

Of sated Grandeur from the city’s noise: 

And were it humbler it in sooth were sweet ; 

But Peace abhorreth artificial joys, 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both destroys. 


Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 
1812, xX 
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Who can so well the toil of war endure? 

Their native fastnesses not more secure . 

Than they in doubtful time of troublous need : 

Their wrath how dead'y ! but their friendship sure, 

When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 
Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead. 


Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain's tower 
Thronging to war in splendour and success ; 
And after view'd them, when, within their power, 
Himself awhile the victim of distress : 
That saddening hour wken bad men hotlier press : 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof; 
When less barbarians would have cheer'd him less, 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof— 
Tn aught that tries the heart how few withstand the proof |! 


It chanc'’d that adverse winds once drove his bark 

Full on the coast of Suli’s shaggy shore, 

When all around was desolate and dark ; 

To land was perilous, to sojourn more ; 

Yet for awhile the mariners forbore, 

Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk: 

At length they ventur'd forth, though doubting sore 

That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher-work. 


Vain fear! the Suliotes stretch’d the welcome hand, 

Led them o'er rocks and past the dangerous swamp, 

Kinder than polish’d slaves though not so bland, 

And pil'd the hearth, and wrung their garments damp, 

And fill'd the bow], and trimm’d the cheerful lamp, 

And spread their fare ; though homely, all they had: 

Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s rare stamp— 

To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 
Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad. 


It came to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at Jength this mountain land, 
Combin'd marauders half-way bari’d egress, 

And wasted far and near with glaive and brand ; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 

To traverse Acarnania’s forest wide, 

In war well season’d, and with labours tann'd, 
Till he did greet white Achelous'-tide, 

And from his further bank A®tolia’s worlds espied. 
















Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 
And weary waves retire to gleam at rest, 
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How brown the foliage of the green hill’s grove, 
Nodding at midnight o’er the calm bay's breast, 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the Blue deep's serene :— 
Here Harold was receiv'd a welcome guest ; 
Nor did he pass unmov'd the gentle scene, 

For many a joy could he from Night's soft presence glean. 


On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blaz’d, 

The feast was done, the red wine circling fast, 

And he that unawares had there ygaz'd 

With gaping wonderment had star'd aghast ; 

For ere night's midmost, stillest hour was past 

The native revels of the troop began: 

Each Palikar his sabre from him cast, 

And bounding hand in hand, man link’d to man, 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, long danc’d the kirtled clan. 


Childe Harold at a little distance stood 
And view'd, but not displeas’d, the revelrie, 
Nor hated harmless mirth, however rude: 
In sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, glee, 
And, as the flames along their faces gleam'd, 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing free, 
The long wild locks that to their girdles stream'd, 
While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half scream’d. 


1. 
Tambourgi! Tambourgi! thy ‘larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war ; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote ! 


2. 
Oh ! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote ? 
To the wolf and the vulsure be leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 


3. 
Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live ? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe? 


A, 
Macedenia sends forth her invincible race ; 


For a time they abandon the cave and the chase : 
X 2 But 
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POETRY. 


But those s¢arffs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheath'd and the battle is o'er. 





“ 5. 
Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar, 
And track to his covert the captive on shore, 


6. 
TI ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear, 


I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall sooth ; 
Let her bring from her chamber her many-ton’d lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 


8. 
Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 
The shrieks of the conquer'd, the conquerors’ yell ; 
The roofs that we fir’d, and the plunder we shar'd, 
The wealthy we slaughter'’d, the lovely we spar’d. 


9. 
I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 

He neither must know who would serve the Vizier : 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 


10. 
Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 
Let the yellow-hair'd Giaours view his horse-tail with dread ; 
When his Delhis come dashing in blood o’er the banks, 
How shall few escape from the Muscovite ranks ! 


ll. 
Selictar! unsheath then our chief's scimitar : 
Tambourgi! thy ‘larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains that see us descend to the shore! 
Shall view us as visitors, or view us no more! 


Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth ! 
Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter'd children forth, 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreate ? 








POETRY. 


Not such thy sons who whilome did await, , 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopyte’s sepulchral strait— 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 


_ Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb? 


Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 

Thou sat'st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ?. 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand 


From birth till death enslav'’d; in word, in deed unmann’d, 


In all save form alone, how chang’d! and who 

That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 

Who but would deem their bosoms burn’d anew 

With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 

That gives them back their fathers’ heritage : ° 

For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 

Or tear their name defil'd from Slavery’s mournful page. 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not : 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought ? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame. 

Shades of the Helots! triumph o'er your foe! 

Greece ! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 
Thy glorious day is o'er, but not thive years of shame. 


When riseth Lacedemon's hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 

When Athens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then mayst thou be restor’d; but not till then. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 

Can man its shatter’d splendour renovate, 

Recal its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate ? 


And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow 
Proclaim thee Natare’s varied favourite new. 
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Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well- recorded Worth ; 


Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 
Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave ; 
Save o’cr some warriors half-forgotten grave, 
Where the grey stones and unmolested grass, 
Ages, but not oblivion, freely brave, 

W hile strangers only not regardless pass, 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain-air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature still is fair, 


Where’er we tread tis haunted, holy ground, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould! 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 

Detiesthe power which crush’d thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal! tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a atvory j 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages yenerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 


The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth ; 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 





































Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh, * Alas! 








POETRY. ¥ (327) 


Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died, 


Let such approach this consecrated land, 

And pass in peace along the magic waste : 

But spare its relics—let no busy hand 

Deface the scenes, already how defac'd ! 

Nor for such purpose were these altars plac’d : 

Revere the remnants nations once rever'd ; 

So may our country’s name be undisgrae'd, . 

So may’st thou prosper where thy youth was rear'd, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear’d ! 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Griticism; Theological Criticism; Sacred Morals ; 
Sermons and Discourses; Single Sermons ; Controversial Divinity. 


HE year before us has been 

richer than the preceding in 

the important department of biblical 

literature, as well in the number as 

the value of the works which such 
department contains. 

We shall commence our lucubra- 
tions with ‘‘ A modern, correct, and 
close translation of the New Testa- 
ment; with occasional observations, 
and arranged in order of time, 
With a special explanation of the 
Apocalypse. By the author of the 
** Christian Code” and ‘ Primitive 
History.” 4to. As we have no op- 
portunity of allowing the author of 
this work, unquestionably composed 
with much serious and critical atten- 
tion to his subject, to speak of it in 
any anterior department of our an- 
nual volume, we shall- permit him 
to explain himself somewhat at large 
in the present place. We have first 
a preface, containing a general sur- 
vey of the writer's sentiments and 
intentions, with the whole of which 
that is of a doctrinal or historical 
nature, weperfectly coincide ; though 
in various points that relate to the 
faculties of taste and judgment, and 
more particularly in bis objections 
to the style and phraseelgy of our 
established lection, we cannot ac- 
company the author quite so cordially. 
We then proceed to the proposed di- 


vision of the New Testament, which 
is given in the following order, 


constituting, in the writer's opi- 


nion, the order of time in which the 
different books were promulgated ; 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, Acts of the Apostles : 
Ep. tothe Galatians—lI. and II.Thes- 
salanians—TJ. Corinthians —Titus— 
Romans — IJ. Corinthians —]. Ti- 
mothy—Ephesians—II, Timothy— 
Philippians—Colossians— Philemon 
— Hebrews—James—Jude—I. and 
I]. Peter—f. II. III. John—his Apo- 
calypse—his Gospel. The whole 
closing With a brief Diatessaron of 
Christ's Revelation; andafew amend- 
ments and annotations. 

The venerable and learned writer, 
in his preface, discourses admirably 
and with much edification concern- 
ing the real meaning of the logos, 
and the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union ; gives a very excellent table 
of the line of succession from David 
to our Saviour, both according to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke; and 
very satisfactorily reconciles every 
discrepancy in regard to them- 
selves, and to the Jewish narrative. 
He proceeds to support the authen- 
ticity of the sacred books from their 
numerous quotations by the fathers 
of the first two centuries; and 


scems to entertain a wish that -_ 
0 











of the apochryphal epistles could be - 
restored to the rank of genuine 
writings. He then enters upon the 
catalogue of modern English trans- 
lators who form the train he has 
consulted, and next details the 
uliar advantages which he hopes 
fis own labours will be found 
to possess over those which have 
preceded him in the following 
words ; in the course of which we 
could willingly have spared the wri- 
ter’s severity upon the supposed in- 
dolence of the right reverend bench, 
« Each of them have rendered many 
passages well: whether any of these 
have succeeded throughout, or have 
on the whole surpassed our received 
translation, I will leave to others to 
decide. If I thought they Aave 
sufficiently excelled the old transla- 
tors, or have left no room to excel 
them ; I would heave kept back from 
this laborious and arduous undertak- 
ing! But it is some presumption 
that none of them have been com- 
pletely successful ; as our hierarchs 
have not, expressed much approba- 
tion of any new translation, although 
they are not, cannot be, gute blind 
to errors in the received version ; 
backward as they are to amendit, 
averse as they are to improve it, re- 
luctant as they are to transcend it. 
Formerly Britons were anxious to 
publish translations more and more 
; but now we ace lukewarm 
indeed, if not benumbed and pa- 
ralized altogether! But doubtless I 
must intend this present translation 
to be preferable to the old one, in 
Many particulars, and upon the 
whole. I wili say little as to the 
language of the received version be- 
ing antiquated and obsolete, as Phi- 
lem, “‘ be much bold,” and as “ do 
you to wit,” 2 Cor. viii. 1.; and ‘‘ set 
at one,” Acts vii. 26.; and 
“ Godward,” 2. Cor, iii. 4.; “* thine 
of her infirmities,” 1 Tim. v. 23.; 
although few now understand, “mo, 
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wot, wist, whit, &c.”—-At John vi. 
62, is “* What and if,” and at Matth. 
i, 18, “ When as.’—Many other 
antiquated expressions ‘are to be 
found ; such as “* by and by,” Matth. 
xiii. 21.; “* They twain,” xix. 5 and 
6; “anon,” Mark i. 30; ‘* ado,” 
v. 39; “* bewrayeth,” Matth. xxvi. 
73.; “I trow,” Luke xvii. If we 
retain our old version, as being ve- 
nerable on account of such antique 
words ; let us rather adopt the still 
more ancient version by Wickliff--- 
but what can I say of woAeuoy mosqe 
cas being rendered (at Rev. xiii. 5.) 
“* to continue.” 

It is one of the chief objects, 
therefore, of the version before us to 
correct, or rather to give a more 
modern dress to, the general style of 
the received text, and to amend 
such occasional passages as appear 
to the writer to have been impror 
petly rendered. Upon neither of 
these points however can we exactly 
harmonize with the learned writer; 
and we will candidly state to him 
our reasons, with one or two excep- 
tions, and which are of little or ng 
consequence. There is not a term 
in the preceding list that, in our 
opinion, would be exchanged to 
advantage. Some of the phrases 
are scarcely chargeable with being 
obsolete, as ‘‘ by and by,” ‘* God- 
ward ;” while the rest, though some- 
what sayouring of antiquity, have 
not only sufficiently preserved their 
full force and meaning by their ac- 
tual situation, but are so well fitted 
to amalgamate themselves with the 
language of the present day, that, 
there is scarcely one of them but is 
at this moment to be fourd in the 
popular, but we have no hesitation 
in saying, the linsey-woolscy ver- 
biage, of Walter Scott, Southey, 
and most of their imitators. Ip 
our vernacular Bible, however, they 
appear in classical simplicity united 
with terms of their own — 
an 
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and constitute one correct and ve- 
nerable whole, to be honoured ra- 
ther than despised, and cast away 
on the mere score of being old- 
fashioned. In several passages how- 
ever the author is strangely at va- 
riance with himself in this attempt 
to modernize and improve the stand- 
ard text: thus, Mark ix. 47,wehave, 
** it is well for thee, a Liinkard, to 
attain God's kingdom,” and John xxi. 
5, ** Lads! have yé any meat ?” 
Against the learned critic's remark 
upon Rev. xiii. 5, we must justify 
our national reading by entering a 
little into the history of it. Our 
, translators have not rendered moAe- 
pov woinoas “ to continue,” nor have 
they, in fact, rendered it at all. The 
English reader ought to know, and 
we could wish that the present wri- 
ter had informed him, that the 
Greek texts differ as to the genuine 
lection of this passage, the greater 
number of them, writing wroimoas 
alone, jvhile Stevens and the Elzivir 
copy let roAsuwov precede it, in direct 
opposition however to the general 
concurrence of the Latin renderers 
and scholiasts. It is not worth while 
to enter at present into the lists on 
either side of the question ; if moAs- 
j+ov be admitted as a genuine term, 
the version of the text which the 
learned critic before us has given in 
its proper place, namely, ‘* to make 
war,” is sufficiently correct ; but if 
the term be an interpolation, the 
real meaning is ‘* to continue,” as 
given in our standard lection. The 
very able authors of this lection re- 
garded it, and in our opinion were 
authorised to regard it as an interpo- 
Jation, and they have rendered the 
passage accordingly, 

We can only further find space for 
a few examples of the amended 
text, with an observation or two 
upon them as: we proceed. The 
gospel of St. Matthew opens thus; 
** a table of the [royal] dine of Jesus 
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Christ, the son of David, the son’ of 
Abraham. Abraham derived Isaac: 
Isaac derived Jacob, Jacob. derived 
Judah and his brothers.” We agree 
with the present very excellent 
translator, that the term degat, in 
our common version, and which he 
has exchanged for «derived, cannot, 
in its usual signification, apply to 
all the persons filling up the table of 
the sacred pedigree; for Salathiel 
was certainly not, in the strict sense 
of the term, begotten by Jeconiah, 
but only adopted into his line, upon 
failure of his direct issue; yet the 
word only requires explanation, and 
a notice that it is in this instance 
employed on a broader sense, (as it 
is also in reference to Elezer and 
Jacob for the very same reason) 
though in a literal sense in every 
other link, and every dithculty and 
misconception become instantly re- 
moved, This objection, however, to 
the English begat, applies equally to 
the Greek éyevvyce. to which begat 
affords a better synonym than de- 
rived: not to add that we cannot 
recall to our recollection any ade- 
quate authority either in English or 
Latin for the exact use of derived as 
here offered to the world. To the 
introductory part of the first verse 
we can by no means assent; “a 
table of the royaé line” —is both too 
loose and too limited; too loose, be- 
cause the word royal’ is, to sav the 
least of it, an unnecessary interpo- 
lation; and too limited, because the 
passage is meant to express the ge- 
neral purport of the whole gospel, 
and cannot, in fairness, be supposed 
to restrict itself solely to the first 
seventeen verses of the first chapter 
with which the tab/> of the line 
closes, On this account we prefer 
the standard phrase, ‘* the book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ,” to 
that now offered, ‘‘ a table of the 
line of Je-us Christ,” or ‘of the 


royal line of Jesus Christ.” Though 
were 
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were the passage to be rendered ac- 


cording to its proper idiom, it ought. 


in our opinion to be “ an account 
of the life,” or, ‘* the biography of 
Jesus Christ,” for such is the real 
meaving of UiA05 yersoews regarded 
asa Hebraism; or, in other words, 
as parallel with the obvious Hebrew 
terms originally employed. 

In the sweeping desire which the 
Jearned translator professes and fol- 
lows up, of modernizing the re- 
ceived idiom, the Saxon et/ is sedu- 
lously banished from the later and 
contracted s; and even the Saxon 
terms themselves are, as often as can 
be, exchanged for more sonorous 
Greek and Latin. ‘Thus in the In- 
troduction, p. iii, for ‘* the whole 
armour of Gods’ we have ‘* God's 
panoply,” Eph. vi. 10. So, imme- 
diately afterward, 2 Peter iii. 10. for 
“in all holy conversation, and god- 
liness,’ we have here “ in holy con- 
versations, and devotions.”” In Acts 
iii. 20, for “that great and notable 
day of the Lord,” the writer gives 
“that great- and conspicuous day.” 
In like manner, 1 Thess. iv. 16. for 
thesimpleand energetic phrase, “the 
Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel,” we have the 
latinized, and we cannot avoid think- 
ing, deteriorated rendering, ‘ the 
Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven will clamour, with an arch- 
angel’s cl-mgor.”” And, not further 
to multiply instances, for the plain 
and forcible ‘* work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” 
Phil. ii. 2. we haye here offered to 
us, “with timidity and awe effect 
your own salvation.” 

_There is another striking pecu- 
larity which it is impossible not to 
_ Observe in the present volume, and 
which we hope, and have no doubt 
We shall see obviated in a subse- 
quent edition, which we assure the 





learned writer we shall cordially 
hail, and that is, that he has not al-- 
ways been able to satisfy himself as 
to his own phrases, and in many in- 
stances is at variance with bis pro- 
posed text. Thus 1 Thess, v. 20. 
in his title page, is given, in true la- 


*tinized English, ‘‘ depreciate not 


expositions;” while in the regular 
order of the epistle it is rendered, im 
a more forcible, though more hum- 
ble style, ‘‘set not at nought prophe- 
cyings.” It is only necessary to 
quote the received version to shew 
its superior simplicity and elegance 
to both these, ‘‘ despise not prophe- 
syings.” So, in the Intreduction, 
Eph. vi, 10, 11, 12. one phrase of 
which we lave already noticed, the 
whole passage runs thus: “ Fr- 
NALLY, my brethren, be strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. Put on God's panoply, that 
ye may be able to stand against the 
devil’s snares. For we wrestle not 
against blood and flesh, but against 
principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual beings 
of wickedness in celestial matters.” 

Now this same passage is translated 

as follows in the regular order of the 

epistle, with an essential difference 


“in the last clause of it in regard to 


the sense, as well as to the terms, 
“‘ As TO WHAT REMAINS, my bre- 
thren! be powerful through the 
Lord, and through the might of his 
strength. Put on God’s panoply; 
for this, that ye may be able to 
stand against the devil’s MetHops. 
For our struggle is not with flesh 
and blood, but with principalities, 
with powers, with the worldly 
rulers of the darkness of this state, 
with spiritual beings of evil in 
the aerial [regions].”". The Greek 
terms sjua @esv, and Acyos zou, 
are equally rendered, ‘‘ word of 
God,” in our standard version. The 

present 
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present writer has judiciously endea- 
voured to distinguish these expres- 
sions by different phrases. ‘Thus 
Heb. xi. 3, in which the term is 
piv, he translates, ‘* through faith 
we understand that the worlds were 
framed by God's pecres;” while 
the corresponding passage in 2 Pet, 
iii. 5, in which the term is Aoyos, 
he renders “ for this escapes those 
wilful men that the heavens were of 
old; and the earth consisting otf 
- water, and through waicr, by God’s 
INTELLECT.” Decree, however, is 
not, we think, the proper synonym 
of ~jua, and hence the author finds 
himself obliged to translate the term 
very differently on diflerent occa. 
sidns, which he would not have 
done had he been fortunate enough 
to have pitched upon a commensu- 
rate expression. Neither can we 
fairly compliment him upon ex- 
changing the usual phrase, ‘* word 
of God,” tor ‘* Intellect of God ;” 
nothing is gained in sense, though 
something in an approach towards 
Platonism, the very point that ought 
to he aveided. 

Most of the sacred books are pre- 
ceded by anexplanatory introduction, 
and most of the chapters followed by 
a few critical or illustrative remarks. 
With many of these we Lave been 
highly pleased, they display a rich 
store of learning, a cultivated taste, 
fine fancy, and correct judgment. 
The author'sdistinction, Matth. ix. 9, 
and throughout the gospels, between 
Matthew and Levi, and his assimi- 
lating the latter with Zebbeus and 
Thaddeus, are valuable hints. There 
is a force in the following annota- 
tion, Luke xxii. 17, though some- 
what coarsely expressed, which can 
scarcely fail of being felt by the ad- 
vocates for the real presence. ‘“ The 
wine for the supper was distributed 
eafterwards the eucharist was ad- 
ministered, see xix. 20. But, alive 


as he was, he gave not his aetual flesh 


and blood, with his own hands, for 


them, cannibal-like, to eat the same 
before his oWn face, But he gave 
what denoted them, and are a me- 
dium to convey into the human sou! 
the energy thereof; and represented 
the approaching expiatory sacrifice ; 
and now it is past, still represents 
it.” 1 Tim. ii. 15, usually rendered 
*‘ she shall be saved in child-hear. 
ibe, is he git 1 te she siiall be 
saved by reason of the child-bear. 
ing,’ and explained, ingeniously, 
and perhaps correctly, ‘ that is, the 
woman's bringing the Redeemer 
into the world ;” consonant to Ge- 
hesis ili. 15, 1O—1 Cor. xiv. 34. The 
term ‘‘ Aidden manna,” in Rev. ii. 
17, is here rendered, in our author's 
latinizing system, “ the recondite 
manna :"—this, in our opinion, is 
far from being an improvement, but 


we are pleased with his explanation, 


*< the spiritual food of Grace; as 
true Christians are spiritually fed 
through the medium of the conse- 
crated bread and wine.” Our au- 
thor’s attachment to the Greek and 
Latin dialects has induced him to 
retain the Greek term in St. John’s 
second epistle, translated Lady in 
our common lection. Whence the 
text runs, ‘“ the Elder to Kyria 
the Elect, and to her children.” So 
again, v.5, “ and now I beseech 
thee, O Kyria.” We accede to the 
advice of separating the first verse of, 
ch. ix, in St. Mark, and uniting it 
to the last verse of the preceding 
chapter. ss 
e do homage also to the critt- 
cal and curious attention which the 
learned writer bas paid to the chra- 
nology of St. Paul's epistles ; and to 
the ingenious evidences he has of- 
fered in favour of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, being a genuine work of 
the same apostle, composed orig! 
nally in Greek. 1 
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It is fo the Apocalypse, however, 
that the author has principally ad- 
dressed his powers both of annota- 
tion and criticism; and we are not 
acquainted with any hypothesis in 
regard to the general scope and in- 
tention of this most wonderful and 
sublime of all poems, whether sacred 
or prophane, which is better en- 
titled to the attention of the biblical 
analyst. In few words he conceives 
the first three chapters to be intro- 
ductory,—and as opening the gene- 
ral charge to the seven Asiatic 
churches. The Apocalypse itself 
commences with the fourth chap- 
ter; and consists of two distinct se- 
ries of forthcoming events, or, toa 
¢ertain extent, coetaneous predic- 
tions, the one from the beginning 
of the fourth to the close of the ele- 
venth chapter; and the other from 
the beginning of the twelfth to the 
close of the twentieth chapter; the 
first, though general, having an 
especial eye to the eastern empire, 
and using the imagery of seven 
seals; and the last, though equally 
general, having the same peculiar 
view towards the westernempire, and 
in like manner using the imagery of 
seven vials. The two concluding 
chapters forming a kind of grand, 
magnificent peripateia to the so- 
Jemn drama. 

We have thus noticed with can- 
dour, and we flatter ourselves they 
will be candidly received, the chief 
observations that have occurred to 
us, in the course of an attentive pe- 
rusal of a work whose general merit 
imperatively demands, and will 
amply repay an attentive perusal :— 
a work which evinces sound critical 
learning, laborious investigation, a 
high untrammelled spirit, and an 
ardent desire to be useful in the 
most important field to which hu- 
man talents can be applied. 


‘« The Book of Job, literally trans- 
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lated from the original Hebrew, and 
restored to its natural arrangement: 
with notes critical and illustrative ; 
and an introductory dissertation on 
its scene, scope, language, author, 
and object. By John Mason Good, 
F.R.S. Mem. Am. Phil. Soc. &c.” 
S8vo. The translator of this sublime 
and magnificent poem has peculiar 
difficulties to struggle with. The 
best Hebrew scholar is not by his 
knowledge of the language qualified 
to accomplish such a version of the 
original as may leave nothing more 
to be wished for: he must be a poet 
in his feelings while a linguist in his 
acquirements ; he must be fully ac- 
quaioted with the customs and pre- 
vailing sentiments of the seene, and, 
what is unspeakably perplexing, of 
the age, also, to which the poem 
appertains. He must not only trans- 
port himself, in imagination, to Ara~ 
bia, but to the Arabia ef twenty or 
thirty centuries back; he must know 
as that age knew; he must think as 
that age thought; he must feel with 
the keen sensibility of an Asiatic; 
as if the glowing suns of thé penin- 
sula pervaded his whole constitution; 
and in expressing his own sensations 
he must shake off the chill sedate- 
ness of the European, and quicken 
to the nervous temperament of the 
sunsofthedesert. Perhaps this régui- 
site has fallen to Mr. Good's share in 
the greatest proportion. He has well 
expressed much that he found in his 
original, and has alluded to a variety 
of subjects, some of which would 
have borne further inquiry in the 
track he was reading, to advantage. 
Besides extensive and close at- 
quaintance with natural history and 
meteorology, with geology, astro- 
nomy, and the sciences in vogue 
among us, a translator of Job must 
something more than sympathize 
with those occult sciences which in 


early ages wore the mask of science ; 
with 
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with the piety of the good as then 
practised, with the superstitions of 
the froward as then resorted to; 
he must distinguish the maxims of 
the wise, derived from the records 
of experience ; while he detects and 
exposes those fallacious imitations 
of wisdom which, in all age$ and 
nations, and peculiar in’ Ara- 
bia, have been the dependance 
of the feeble and the per- 
verse. To the translation before 
us is prefixed a preliminary dis- 
sertation containing a brief in- 
quiry into the scene of the poem, 
its scope, object, and arrangement ; 
its language and the difficulties at- 
tending a trauslation of it; its 
author and era; and the doctrines 
which it incidentally developes. 
We could have wished to lay betore 
our readers the whole of this intro- 
duction, but our limits to the pre- 
sent department will not allow it: 
yet we have ventured to introduce 
an extract of some length into ano- 
ther division of our Register for the 
year. We shall here therefore close 
the book, recommending it to every 
one who wishes to study and to 
understand this first of poems in 
dignity and style, in importance and 
excellence, as well of matter as of 
manner. 

‘*Canticles: or Song. of Solo- 
mon: a New Translation, with 
notes ; and an attempt to interpret 
the sacred allegories contained in 
that beok. To which is added an 
Fssay on the name and character of 
the Redeemer. By the Rev. Jobn 
Fry, A.B. rector of Desford, &c. 
Svo, <A few years ago Mr. Good, 
as is well known, gave a new literal 
translation, both in prose and verse, 
of the sacred book before us, and 
for the first time divided it onder 
the elegant arrangement of detach- 
ed idyls, for the most part collo- 
quies, containing a series of subjects 
of one and the same nature, upon 
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one and the same history, « The 
principle, observes Mr. Fry, upon 
which the present translation and 
inierpretation are conducted is that 
adopted by Mr. Mason Good, or 
more strict! y speaking that adopted by 
Signior Melesigenio.” “We may bor. 
row the language of Mr. Good, 
(continues the writer) though we 
shall often see occasion to differ 
from him in its application, 
have finished the idyl where the 
subject seems naturally to close, and 
I have recommenced it where a 
new subject is introduced.” The 
plan here proposed, therefore, and 
which the author calls ‘‘ a most im- 
portant discovery,” so far as relates 
to the translation, is distinctly and 
altogether that of Mr. Good; and 
the only difference we have been able 
to perceive is, that the idyls of the 
two translations do not exactly be- 
gin and terminate in the same parts 
of the text; and that some verses 
are occasionally ascribed to dif- 
ferent characters. We are there- 
fore at a total loss to understand 
what Mr. Fry means both by inti- 
mating that Mr. Good's arrange- 
ment is adopted from Melesigenio 
and that his own is more strictly 
that of the latter than of the former, 
In the Italian translation the whole 
of the book is divided into a mul- 
tiplicity of little detached songs and 
rondos, canzone, and canzonette, des- 
titute of all series, or without any 
connexion of story, author, or de- 
sign. The'translation of Mr. Good, 
on the contrary, and that of the 
author before us who has closely 
followed it up, proceed upon the 
principle of a regular series, of an 
unity of author, an unity, or ‘ some 
unity of design,” and under a belief 
that the proper form is that of tdyls, 
and not canzone or conxoiiclile. Se 
far with respect to ‘ the principle 
of” Mr. Fry's “ translation.” In 


his “‘ principle of interpretation, ' 
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is, however, quite as fur, if not 
further remote from that of Melesi- 
genio, upon which be tells as that 
his own is, more strictly speaking, 
conducted. The interpretation of 
all the writers indeed is of an all-- 
orical kind: but of allegories Mr. 
Fry tells us from Bishop Lowth that 
there are three distinct kinds—the 
continued metaphor, the parabolic 
allegory, and the mystie¢al or histo- 
ric allegory. Bishop Lowth and 
Mr. Good concur in regarding the 
Song of Songs as of the lasi of these 
three kinds; Mr. Fry asserts that 
only a few of the idyls or detached 
parts of the poem ‘ can be properly 
said to beiong to this class; but 
that they are for the most part of 
the parabolical (or second) kind.” 
Melcsigenio, however, asserts them 
in the distinctest manner possible to 
be all of the first kind, constituting 
acontinued metaphor. ‘ L’allego- 
ria, says he, e una metafora continu- 
ata, 0 piu veramente una continuazion 
di metafore prese dallo stesso simile,” 
‘The allegory is a continued meta- 
phor ; or more strictly a continua- 
tion of metaphors drawn from the 
sime simile.”” There is also another 
point of interpretation in which the 
present writer, we are persuaded, 
does not qui/e agree with his Italian 
predecessor, we mean in. his sup- 
posing the poem designed to repre- 
sent an especial union of our Saviour 
with the soul of the sost Zoly, Mary 
Maria Santissima, quanto ella in 
ogni pregio supera tutte l'altre.” No- 
thing, indced} is more evident than 
that the prent respectable writer has 
never read the work, whose transla- 
tion and interpretation, be has here 
flattered himself he has so strictly 
adopted, and that he is only ac- 
quainted with it through = the 
medium of Mr. Good's occasional 
references: for first, independently 
of the preceding errors, which could 
not have occurred if he had read 
it, he has not made a single refer- 





rence to it or quotation from it; 
and next Melesigenio has given no 
detailed interpretation whatever, but 
merely a translation, almost without 
notes; and has only glanced at what 
he believes to be the principles of 
the concealed sense, in two intro- 
ductory letters, one to Count Al- 
fieri, the other to his sister. As to 
the translation before us it is suffii- 
ciently literal and correct; but cer- 
tainly, yields in elegance and spirit 
both to Mr. Good's and Bishop 
Percy's. Of the author's powers as 
an interpreter, allowing him his pe- 
culiar clue, we think highly ; but it 
is a clue too generally mystical for 
ourselves. ‘The subjoined Essay 
aims too much at building a doc- 
trine upon verbal criticism alone, 
Mr. Frey's valuable edition of 
Vander Hooght’s Billica Hebraica, 
which we noticed as printing in 
parts, in our last year’s Register, we 
are glad to find is making progress ; 
we believe six parts of this work are 
now completed, though we have not 
seen more than four of them. As 
the points are adhered to, we per- 
ceive with pleasure that much pains 
are taken to render them as correct 
as possible, and the two last num- 
bers, so far as we have examined 
them, appear to have been superin- 
tended with an exacter and more la- 
borious criticism than the preceding. 
We have also much pleasure in per- 
ceiving that a Hebrew New Testa- 
ment is in preparation from the 
same quarter, of which we have re- 
ceived specimens that do credit te 
the accuracy and Hebraic philoso- 
phy of the translators. We ear- 


nesily wish success to this impor- ” 


tant and interesting work; as a 
work not merely of great promise to 
the Jews of our own country, but of 
other countries, as well through 
whatever quarter of the world they 
may be dispersed. The gospel of 


St. Matthew is, we believe, just 


completed, 
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‘© St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans paraphrased: with Introduc- 
tory Remarks, 12mo." There is 
much neatness of style and clear- 
ness of comprehension in this 
comment. The writer fully em- 
braces the belief that the epistle he 
expounds is the work of St. Paul; 
and he endeavours to account, but 
upon this point we do not think him 
very successful, for its obscurity, by 
observing, that it was the belief of 
the Roman christians, who were of 
Jewish origin, that the doctrines of 
christianity were to be grafted on 
the stock of Judaism; and hence, 
as these christians were almost in- 
tractably attached to this egotic 
opinion, the apostle was obliged 
to conceal bis design, and to con- 
duct his attack with considerable 
address. We much more completely 
enter into the writer's views in the 
tollowisg passage, “ that the great 
cause of schism, in the apostolic 
times, was an unreasonable venera- 
tion for the law of Moses; that the 
Jews were particularly inveterate 
against those converts from heathen- 
ism who refused submission to the 
Mosaic rites, and that against those 
who had deserted them their rage 
was phrenzy itself.” 

‘The History of all Religions, 
&c. By John Bellamy, 8vo.” There 
is much bustle and garrulity in this 
work, intermixed with a certain por- 
tion oringenuity andlearning. There 
is also a considerable love of minute 
criticism displayed through every 
part of it, and especially in the ob- 
solete and tiresome department of 
Jogomachy. When the Author once 
lays his hands upon a proper name 
he is seldom satisbed till, by dividing 
it into a kind of ammonian radicals, 
he has rung it through as many 
changes as may serve to give it a 
new and quainter origin than any 
thing that has been hitherto offered 


upon the subject. He derives the 
Chinese from Joktan, fourth in suc. 
cession to Shem, and brother af 
Peleg, merely because we are told, 
Gen. x. 28, 30, that the dwellino 
of the sons of Joktan was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, 
@ mount of the east.” Now althouvl) 
China is properly denominated a 
country of the east, by what means it 
can be specifically traced out under 
the expression a mount of the east, 
we honestly confess that our specta- 
cles wil] not enable us to determine : 
while, at the same time, Mr. 
Bellamy has not vouchsafed to in- 
form us. He has offered indeed 
another, though a collateral reason 
for the same opinion, namely, that 
the situation of these descendants of 
Joktan was undeniably that part ot 
the world we now call India.” This 
we would also much rather have 
seen undeniably proved, than undeni- 
ably asserted. But admitting the 
fact, itindirectly destroys all the force 
of his own conclusion: for had the 
author been in a very slight degree 
versed in the science of compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology, he 
would at once have seen that the 
Chinese and Indians have no preten- 
sions to one and the same sudordinate 
stock, although we admit them to 
have descended from one primitive 
sire. This volume however con- 
tains upon the whole an extensive re- 
search, though loosely compiled and 
without a sufficient atteniion to ar- 
rangement. The field nevertheless 
is open, and at present we are not 
in possession of a better sketch thaa 
Mr. Bellamy has here offered. 
«* Letters to a Friend on the Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion, By Olinthus 
Gregory, L.L.D. 2 vols. vo." The 
history of this neat and elegant sut- 
vey is so clearly stated in the follow- 


i i e from the au- 
ing concise passag fot 
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thor's preface that we cannot do 
better than give it in hs own 


words: ‘* It originated in a senes of 


conversations which I had abonpt 
tive years ago with a triend much 
younger than myself who had a 
considerable acquaintance with al- 
most all except religious subjects. 
He expressed much surprise that a 
person of ny habits and pursuits in 
other respects should adopt the re- 
ligious notions | had Jong enter- 
tained, or indeed be solicitous about 
any religious opinions whatever ; 
aud J endeavoured to assigu the rea- 
sous which led me to embrace 
them, and to consider such topics 
as of the first importance. After 
short time we were so far separated 
as to have much fewer opportum- 
ties of personal intercourse ; aud I, 
in consequence, became induced to 
carry on tbe momentous toquiry 
we had previously comynenced by 
letter. Pursuant to this intea- 
tion, all the letters in the first 
volume were actually written; 
they were read in manuscript by 
my friend; and, I bave reason to 
believe, were not unproductive of 
benefit. Having proc ceeded thus 
lar, a growing particularity of in- 
quiry was produccd on the one side, 
and a gradual extension of plan on 
the other; and thas, after many in- 
itrruptions, and in the midst of 
Numerous avocations of a very dif- 
ferent kind, tae work has become 
what it now is.” To which we 
may add that it has become a work 
hich value and importance, not 
less on account of the force and 
perspiculiy with which the ar; gu- 
went is followed up, than for the 
eneral jibe res wiih which it is 
Witten, and the popular clegance of 
tS Style wah cannot fail to attract, 
8we understand it has attracted, 
ilready the great body of the people 
‘0 a perusal of its interesting con- 
ents The following are the sub- 
] 


Ls 4 


‘> 
‘_- 


jects of which it treats, and the or- 
der in which they are discussed: — 
Letter [. On the tolly and absurdity 
of Deism. The necessity of a 
revelation of the will of God. JIT. 
Opinions of the Heathens, their po- 
eis and philosophers, relative to 
God, to moral duty and a future 
siate. IV. The probability that 
there should be mysteries in a re- 
vealed relision. V. Genuineness 
and authenticity of the Se riptares. 

VI. Evidence deducible from the 
prophecies. VIL. Evidence decuci- 
ble trom miracles; and the credibi-. 
hiy of human testimony; VIII, 
Pesurvection of Jesus Christ. 1X, 
Evidence drawn from the rapid dif- 
fusion of Coristianity, and its tri- 
umph over persecution ; also from 
the purity and excellency of the 
scripture morality and theology. X. 
Juspiration ot Scripture, XT. On 
some of the most plausible objec- 

tions urged against the trath and 
divine authority of the Scriptures. 
With this lctter the first volume 
closes. ‘The contents of the se- 
cond are as tollow:—Letter XII. 
General view of Christian doctrines. 
ATI. Depravity of human nature. 
XLV. Atonement of Jesus Christ. 
XV. Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
NVI. Conversion. XVII. Infiu- 
ence of the Snoirit. AVIIL. Justifi- 
cation by fauh., XTX. Providence. 

XX. Resurrectia n of the body. 
KX]. Kternal existence after death. 
HX. Summary of Christian du- 
ties. it only iemains for us to 
add, that we wish the limits of our 
aliaiytical survey would afford us 
space {0 copy various na Wales from 
this vatuable work in vindication of 
the iieb opinion we have expressed 
concerning it. Libis however not 
being the case, we mist refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves, 
with no doubtful jresenti nent that 
they will feel thankiul to us for the 
recommen ation, 
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“’The Mosaie Creation: illus- 
trated by discoveries and experi- 
ments derived from the present en- 
lightened state of science : to which 
is prefixed the Cosmogony of the 
Ancients; with reflections intended 
to promote vital and practical re- 
ligion. By Thomas Wood, 8vo.”’ 
This is upon the whole a useful and 
wel)-digested work: the author's 
views appear correct and scriptural, 
bis style is neat and perspicuous, 
and his information collected trom 
authoritative sources. 

“* Redemption; or a View of the 
Rise and Progress of the Christian 
Kelizion from the Fail of Adam to 
iis complete establishment under 
Constantine the Great. By the 
Rev. Montagu Pennington, M. A.” 
Re. B8vo, Three distinct dispensa- 
tions of revealed religion appear to 
have been communicated to man- 
kind in the order of the Patriarchal, 
Mosaic, and Christian. It is with 
some kind of confusion, therefore, 
that all these are blended into one 
common appellation, as though only 
one dispensation had prevailed from 
the fallof Adami to the present hour. 
Set, though the author’s title is not 
logically correct, he sufficiently un- 
folds bis object, and very fairly and 
punctilionsly adheres to it; an 
objeet moreover of high and mo- 
mentous importance. Fle exhibits 
a clear view and a judicious expla- 
nation of the analogies of the dif 
ferent dispensations to which we 
hive adverted, and ef the close 
bearings which the Jewtsh bave 
upoo the Christian, in the prinicival 
prophectes which relate to the 
Messieh, ard which he arranges and 
follows up in the order in which 
they are supposed te have been de- 
livered. In bis verbal criticisms 
upon the Old Testament, the author 
avows his ignorance of the Hebrew 
tongue, aud is consequently com- 


pelled to trust to the information of 
others. We have no reason to 
complain of his having spared him- 
selfupon this subject ; but we would 
much rather have had to have ap- 
plauded his personal acquaintance 
with it, and can never cease to re. 
gret that any man, whose immediate 
profession is that of the Bible, 
should, in the present enlightened 
day, be ignorant of either of the 
languages in which the original of 
his Bible is written. 

‘* A Dissertation on the Books of 
Origen against Celsus; with a view 
io illustrate the argument, and poine 
out the evidence they afford to the 
truth of Christianity. Published ia 
pursuance of the will of the Rev. J. 
Fiulse, as having gained the annual 
prize instituted by bim in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By Francis 
Cunningham, of Queen's College,” 
&vo. This isa very useful, valuable, 
and laborious performance ; and we 
congratulate the learned under- 
graduate on his successful competi- 
tion in baving obtained the Hulsean 
prize, which is a reward annually 
bestowed, in conformity with the 
injunction of its very excellent 
founder upon the author of the best 
prose performance on a subject 
“© composed in the English lengvage, 
on the evidencesin g: neral, or on the 
prophecies, or miracles ip per icalar, 
or on any collateral proofs of the 
Christian religion. in order to evince 
its truth and excellence ;° the author 
bsingw a member of the University 
uncer the degree of M.A. The 
celebrated treatise of Origen against 
Celsus contains the chief and cart st 
arguments adva ced both 
or historical 
evidence and doctrines of t! Chris 
tian religion, at a penod when te 
direct and personal evidence mignt 
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to know what was the géneral 
opinion of the church in regard to 
jts doctrines. The equally balanc- 
ed acuteness of the antagonists 
left no objection to be brought 
forward on the one hand that could 
possibly weaken the Christian cause, 
and no answer to such objection on 
the other hand, by which it is capa 
ble of being repelled and refuted. 
But Celsus, though he wrote com- 
prehensively and shrewdly, wrote at 
the same time loosely; and was: as 
loosely replied to by Origen: and 
hence it is one important advantage 
in the work before us, that it has 
methodised the entire subiect, omit- 
ted all extraneous and tautological 
matter, and reduced the controversy 
into six chapters, appropriated to the 
history and writings of the Je WS 5 
the Script UTES ; the | history ot Chirist; 
the miracles; the character of the 
early Christians; and a summary of 
the evidences flowing from the 
general inguiry. In the course of 
the second chapter it is curious to 
observe that so numerous and ex- 
tensive are the quotations from the 
New Testament made by Ceisus 
himself, that, to adopt the words 
of the editor, “a great part of the 
history of Christ, a statement of his 
doctrines, his character, and that 
of his disciples, may be gathered” 
trom this arch enemy to the Chris- 
tian cause himseli. it is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that similar 
quotations should be still more fre- 
quent in the reply of Origer, who, 
we are here expressly told, cites 
“from twenty-nine books of the 
Old Testament, from all but three 
in the New, and from five books 
of the Apocrypha. His quotations 
agree very accurately with our text, 
and many passages, which since 
have been disputed, are held by him 
as authentic,” 

“ Hymns, partly collected and 
partly original ; designed as a sup- 


plement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymns. By Wm. Bengo Co! yer, 
D.D.” 12mo. pp. 631. We know 
not exactly what to make of the 
volume before us: the title is so 
express that we can scarcely suppose 
it to be otherwise than the ge- 
nifine compilation of the popular 
and distinguished character whose 
name it bears; ; yet the compilation 
itself is of such a nature as almost 
to tempt us to a belief that his name 
has been unwarrantably suborned, 
‘The sincere and ardent piety of the 
very excellent Dr. Watts is known 
to every one, and his justly cele- 
brated Psalms and Hy mns were in- 
tended, as the original author indeed 
expressly asserts in his preface to 
them, for public worship, and the use 
of religious assemblies , and constitute 
the standard book for this purpose 
among all the denominations of dis- 
senters in [ngland, while they are 
very largely introduced into many 
of our established churches and 
chapels. In a supplement, there- 
fore, expressly intended for the same 
purpese, and proving its intention 
as well as the profound learning of 
the compiler, whoever he may be, 
by a Greek quotation, borrowed 
in true classical form, from the 
scarce and dusty writings of St. 
Paul, and introduced as a motto to 
the title-page, we should certainly 
have a right to expect that the 
poets who were selected to follow 
in Dr. Watts’s train wouid be per- 
sons of the same cast of religious 
sentiments ae himself. Our readers 
wil] therefore we think be not a 
little surprised when we assure 
them that the most conspicuous 
of these supplementary — train- 
bearers of Dr. \. atts, these con- 
fidential associates in his own 
cause of sacred psalmody, are not 
exactly of his own. persuasion, 
however exemplary they may have 
been in other respects; and that 

io they 
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th ey chiefly consist of the pious and 
devotional Messrs. Dryden, Pope, 
and Broome ; the celebrated martyrs 
Chrtertou and Burns; those swect 
enthusiasts MWaier Scott, and the 
avibor of the Oratorio of Alexander 
Balus; and that truly evangelical 
frend of Voltaire, Frederick the 
Gicat of Prussia!!! Were it not 
that the subject is somewhat too 
solemn for such a purpose, we 
should like to be present while the 
doctor's congregation (1 he be reat- 
ly the compiler of this musterious 
mecdiey) were Striking up a stave 
from the Ay 
he has here introduced upon the 
awful subject of Tze Day of Juty- 
ment, fromthe fashionable romance 
ot The Lay of the laste Minstrel , 
or were ine Ning beneath the piano 
ot the following air of Maria de 
Fleury, another of the compuler’s 
eect, parodied verbatim from the 
well-known song, so fashionable 
a few years ago at Varxhall 
Gardens, ‘* Thou soft - flowing 
Avon ;”" 


i nd ] 
as he cal Sif Wisica 


Thou soft flowing A-aror, by thy silver 
stream 

Our Saciour at midnicut, when Cyn: ha's 
pale b oy 


Shone bright on the waters, would often 
tinies strav, 

And lose in thy murmurs the toils of the 
| ly ' 


The topography is here just as 
@:roneous as the personality and 
mythology are incongruous with 
each othe r Kedro had no sidver 
Strcum, or soft-/Jiwin vg Waters ; but 
was an empty brook or channel, 
perfectly dry during the greater 
part of the year, and only ocea- 
sionally filled with water in. the 
Winter season, or after violent 
siormis. As the soft fowing Avon, 
however, is here ee il'y trans. 
muted into the Areot Kedron, and 
our Saviour outrageously associated 
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with OQynthia or Diana the reader 
will not be nach surprised at find. 
ng a variety Of Other associations 


in this evangelical Ranelagh of 


nearly as extraordinary a 4 ature, 
and mg under the gen ral patronage 
of Ur. Wattss dis tinguished name, 
nein witha View of furnishing spi- 
ritual comtort to enliven the gravity 
of the different denominations of 
dissenters. ‘Thus Pope and Dryden 
are united withthe Rev. Mr. White 
field and the Rev. Viessrs. Westh VS: 
frederick of Prussia, and Maria de 
i ic ury WH Rist Op Kenn and 
Bshop Horne; Walter Scott wit! 
Dr. Doeddridge; Chatterton with 
Luther ; Mrs. sarbauld with the 
Kev. Mr. Ryland; Dr. Johnson 
with Madame de Guion; the write 
of Alexander Balus with Mr. New- 
ton; Mr. Latrobe, the Moravian 
with Wr. Aikin; Heln Mania 
Williams with Dr. Haweis; and 
the Rev. Mr. ‘Voplady with the Rev. 
Mr. Heginbothom. ‘These, however, 
are but a small sample of the recruits 


winch the present drum ecclestastic 


has asseinbled toeeu her; for we 
cannot pass through the entire 
muster, which in mary instances 
consists Of names that are at least 
ubhiown to us, and we believe 
nearly equally unknown to Paras- 
sus. We have only time to observe, 
that they are rangeu together w ith 
little or no order; their productions 
being secmetimes grouped, and 
ometimnes scattered, sometimes ina 
collective form, and somtimes 'na 


2 


miscellaneous; and that the san 
writer, when we bad reason to be- 
lieve his whate stock bad been ex- 
hausted, not untr que ntly redoubles 
upon us with an additiona: s! ck 
three or four times over bie 
bulky volume closes with spe wens 
of psalmody by the compiler him- 
self, which in facility of ver-1iica- 
tion are for the most part superot 
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to many that precede them, Their 


chief defects are want of variety 
both wi subjec (aod metaphor; and 
which is of’ a much less venial va- 
ture, a palpabl ie incongruity in the 
nicta phors themselve S, which are 
often huddled together in a most 
extraordinary aud somewhat risible 
manner. Let the tullowing ex- 
ample suthce, p. G05, 


Soon must these veins thio’ every branch 
keel moral roison flow 7 

But prom the shores iifc we launch 
bo quit a We ld « ' WoC. 

Soon as I teste the darix, coid stream, 
And drop suine parting tears, 

Jshull escape Jife's fere ish dream 


And lose toumenuns tears. 


Iiere death is first represented as 
a pe ison fs Wing k ii-ough the author's 
veins; and the remedy which he re 
commends to bepimaeive tor this potson 
of death is that of yc tting into a boat 
and deunching away from the shores 
of life! The physician rho, in 
common language, should prescribe 
a simik li ayidote would run a strong 
risk of being laughed at. In the 
aes cution of the metaphor, how- 
ever, in the opening of the next 
verse, the “oat seems to be altoge- 
ther lost sieht of, and the dying 
author is 7z the water and struggling 
with the stream; for in this sense 
only can the word /asée be made to 
apply; while deat#, which, in the 
preceding verse, is a posson Sowing 
through his veins, is here transmuted 
into the « wuld dark stream with which 
he is contending; and fe which, 
in the same verse , is the shore from 
Which he launches forth, is here 
changed, by a motion of the magie- 
lathe, or moagic-lanthern, into a 
brain-fever. We have not room for 
Other quotaiiois, but that we may 
not be accused of having selected 
the only instance of incongruous 
comparison to be met with, we will 
just hint that the first verse of the 
sane hymn Jabows under the very 
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same defect; and that on a very 
Cursory survey we have not'ced 
hyinn 955 entitled, Desertion; 938, 
the phrase Jzpatience reproved ; 952, 
V. 4, pulse of death reviving, &c. to- 
gether with many others, indictable 
for the same offence. In closing 
ihese few strictures it becomes us to 
add, that the compiler, whoever he 
miay be, speaks of a new edition as 

eed ly forthcoming, aod adds, as 
one reason for such a step, that 
* the bulk of the preext volume is 
exceptionable.” —\\ e think precise- 
ly with him upon this subject, and 
have only to add that the exception 
ought to have been avoided in the 
fir.t instance, althouth it bad been 
at the expense of several of those 
peems which he regards, to adopt 
his own phia-e as ‘* very superior 
weces, 

The sermous of the current year 
exhibit no pariicular work of pre- 
eminent merit, regarded as hite- 
rary compositions. We ought, per- 
haps, in the first instance, to notice 
Mr. Mant's * Appeal to the Gospel, 
or an Inquiry into the Justice of the 
Charge alleged by the Methodists, 
aud other Objectors, that the Gospel 
is not preached by the Natioual 
Clergy; in a series of discourses de- 
lisvercd bef.re the University of 
Oxtord in the year 1812, at the 
lecture founded by the late Rev. J. 
Bampton, M.A. &c. 8vo. The 
author in an open and dignified 
manner, and fully sensible of the 
inpostance of the ‘etic al character, 
and especially the importance of res- 
cuing that of the established clergy 
from the very severe, aud in many 
respects i Aan charges that 
have ot late been brought forward, 
follows up, in the present series of 
lectures, the work which the Bishop 
of Lincoln has so recently opened 
before him. And in this part of his 
undertaki ‘ing his panoply is brilliant 
and of the best temper. But he is 
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an assailant as well as a vindicator ; 
and we cannot, in this department 
of professional duty pay him all the 
eoinpliment to which we think he is 
fairly entitled while defending his 
own proper citade], We are aware 
however of the difficulty of the 
subject; there is a provoking acri- 
mony in many of the writers whom 
he has to oppose which renders it 
almost impossible for human nature 
not to retort occasionally in some 
thing of their own spirit ; and there 
is such a medl+y of doctrines and 
persoual graces profissed and pre- 
fended to, by the different tribes 
énlisted under the very diffuse ban- 
ners of modern Methodism, that it 
is almost impossib!+ not to confound 
the assumptions of one subdivision 
with those of another, or su to 
arrange the verious counts in the 
bill «f indietment, as to allow no 
party an opportunity of pleading 
not guilty in every instance. There 
is hence a lite fermentation and 
copfusion in chis part of our authors 
subject, which we could have wished 
had been avoided. We believe, 
however, that the charges and 
assaults of the Methodists have been 
of essetitial service to the national 
church; and that the clergy have 
been, in various instances, induced 
to more circumspection and zeal 
both in the fulfilment of their 
parochial duties, and in training up 
students to succeed to their labours : 
sud we cordially concur with Mr. 
Mant in the practical conclusion of 
his discourses in which he serious- 
ly exhorts that this salutary circum- 
spection shoul be resolutely per- 
severed in, as the best means both 
of def@nding and adorning the 
church, and of encircling her with 
untading glory. 

* Church Union: a series of dis- 
courses, in which it is urged, that 
the great Christian duty of main- 


taining communion with the Apos. 
tolical Church remains uncancelled 
by British Laws. By Edward Da- 
vies, Rector of Bishopston,” &c. 8vo, 
This volume may be contemplated 
as containing matter consequential 
upon that of the preceding. Mr, 
Davies, regarding our own national, 
as the genuine 2posiolical church, 
here powerfully inveighs against 
the two opposite crimes of schism 
and indifference ; of resisting it by 
active strife, or cold lethargic drow. 
sivess. ‘* ‘Lhe extensive ruins of 
sacred edifices,” says he, * which 
remain in our land, farnish ample 
proot that in the time of Roman su- 
perstition, this was not the case, 
and the separate conventicles which 
daily arise in our streets, appear in 
judgment against us, and accuse us 
of woeful apat!-y in the cause of that 
religion from which we hope fot 
eternal salvation.” We cannot con- 
clete without expressing our high 
satisfaction at bebolding the late 
Curate of Olveston, whom we 
chiefly know by his elaborate Celtic 
Researches, advanced to a prefer- 
ment to which his merits have sa 
richly entitled him. 

‘The remaining volumes of Ser- 
mons which have chiefly occurred 
to us, are the Jate Dr. Stokes’s, “ on 
various Subjects,” one vol Svo. se- 
lected from a much larger number 
preached at the Cathedral of Water- 
ford, but not peculiarly prepared, 
nor perhaps particularly intended, 
by the author for pablication. Sub- 
joined is a “ Narrative of the first 
Appearance of our Lord in the Day 
of his Resurrection,” with gotes, 10 
which the writer supposes, with 
many others, a difficulty m recon- 
conciling the first clause of Matth. 
xxviii. Q, with the rest of the his- 
tory ; and endeavours to make the 
whole accordant by the very cursory 
but clumsy way of rejecting the 

clansé 
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clause as spurious. ~— “* Christian 
Ethics ;” or Discourses on the Be- 
atitudes, with some preliminary and 
subsequent discourses; the whole 
designed to explain, recommend, or 
enforce the duties of the Christian 
life. By Thomas Wintle, B. D. &e.” 
2vols. 8vo. Plain in language, and 
somewhat too general in doctrine. 
---* Sermons on various Subjects, 
and Letters to an Under Graduate 
at the University. By the late Rev. 
Wil iam AlphonsusGunn. To which 
are prefixed Memoirs of his Life, by 
Isaac Sanders, A. M.” Svo. The 
deceased author was warmly at- 
tached to the Calvinistic creed ; and 
a previous volume ot his discour-es 
published since = decease having 
been purchased | 
this persuasion Wi vith great avidity, 
the editor has here endeavoured to 
indulge them with a second treat. 
Mr. Gunn appears, from the account 
of his life, to have been a worthy, 
zealous, and conscientious preacher. 
---“ A Defence of the Ancient 


Faith ; or Five Sermons in Proof of 


the C hristis n Religion. By the Rev. 
Peter Gandolpiy,” 8vo. ‘This work 
has the singular character of being 
published in our vernacular tongue 
by a clergyman of the catholic 
persuasion: and, like the greater 
number of Sermons that proceed 
from the same quarter, it abounds 
rather in pomp and declamatien, 
than inthe small still voice of sober 
and forcible though unobtrusive ar- 
gument. 

Among the. single sermons, or 
pamphlets of sennons, we have 
chietly to notice Mr. Vaughan’s 
“Two Sermons, preached at the 
visitation of the rererend the Arch- 
deacon of Leicester in the years 
1805 and 1811; to which is added, 
a Sermon on the Salvation which 
is in Christ only :’’ animated, perspi- 
cuous, appropriate, and sound.---"* A 
Sermon preached at the pariaa 





y bis brethren of 
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church of St. Andrew, &c. May 
19, 181%, before the Society fit 
Missions to Africa and the East. 
By the Rev. William Goode, M. A.” 
An important subject judicious ¥ 
handled, and which we rejoice to 
find is in a very promising state. 
At the time of priuting the preced- 
ing report, the missionaries estae 
blished on the banks of the Rios 
Dembia had thirty boys and twenty 
girls under instruction; we now 
learn that the number has increas 
ed to a hundred and twenty.—*‘‘ Or 
the Discouragements and Supports of 
the Christian Minister: a discourse 
delivered by the Rev. James Ro- 
bertson, at his ordination over the 
Independent Church at Stretton, 
Warwickshire. By Robert Hall.” 
The writer is one of the most celes 
brated, and perhaps the most justly 
celebrated, orator of the dissenting 
communion: and he will by no 
means risk his Jaurels by the publi- 
cation of this very excellent dis 
course, [t abounds with corréct 
views, and momentous instruction 
communicated in highly eloquent 
and forcible language,—‘* The Ado- 
ration ot our Lort Jesus Christ, vine 
dicated from the Charge of Idolatry, 
a discourse delivered at the Gravele 
Pit Meeting, Hackney. By John Pye 
Smith, D.D. published at the request 
of the hearers.” A very excellent and 
argumentative defence of the doc+ 
trine stated in the title, and some- 
what extraordinary, from its being 
delivered in the same place, and, 
unless there be two Gravel Pit 
Meeting-houses, apparently to the 
same congregation, which successive- 
ly formed the theatre and audience of 
Dr. Priestiey and Mr Belsham, and 
which have hitherto been supposed 
to constitute the strong bold of ani- 
tarianism.—*‘ T'wo Sermons p:each- 
eu before the friends and supporters 
of the Protestant Dissenting Aca- 
demy at Homerton, Dec. 11, 1811. 
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By Robert Winter D. D. and Wil- 
liam Bengo Collyer, D.D.” ‘The 
Homerton Aca | my 4, we delieve, 
the prucipal college among the 
dissenters for preparng stadents 
for the ministry: and the sermons 
hefore us were delivered on the 
completion of various extensive re- 
pairs and improvements which. had 
been bestowed upon it. It is a 
somewhat singular coincidence that 
the text selected by each of the 
preachers should be nearly the 
same; the former having chosen 
Eph. iv. 11, the Jatter, Eph. iv. 11, 
12. We have neither time nor in- 
Clination to rena parallel beiween 
the rival porductions: it is suihicient 
to observe, that the very ap, ropriate 
subject of the © great importance of 
a holy and Jearned min‘siry,” is ju- 
dicionsly treated by both; and with 
a seriousness and fecling that evi- 
dently shew both were in ear 
nest, and deeply sensible of the so- 
Jemaity and moment of the charge 
which was intrusted to them. 

In the progress of what we may 
denominite the controversical divi- 
nitycft the year, we bave also been 
ince bted to Dr. W inte r tor another 
small publ cation, which he has en- 
titled ** Tbovghts on Subscriptien 
to Articles of Faith; im Six Letters 
addressed to a vcciety for edo- 
eating young men for the imiliis- 
try at Hlorserton Acaderny.” In 
the course of the arceunentr, the 
writer observes, that “ no advintaye 
is gained by the adoption [ot sub- 
scription] in ascertaining the quali 
fhectio s of the young man. Tt he 
ie otherwise proved snivable, tins 
is Superthious : If ot, it is inadinis- 
sible,"——Lhe qnestion is of great 
extent if pressed to jis wlinest lat 
tude, (Qpoug') it appears to te here 
cheny connned to the expediency 
of admitting students into the im- 
meaiate acadewy before us without 
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a test. Dr. Winter argues against 
subscription in the maniy and pro. 
per spirit of a dissenter, who neither 
shrinks from his own cause, nor 
from any of the consequences to 
which it leads. His arguments, 
however, are, in our opivion, open 
toa clear and satisfactory r py even 
li reference to the individual insti- 
tution before him; and we have 
heard that the indiscriminate admis- 
siov of students which has been al- 
lowed in this place, has at times led 
to much internal commotion, and 
specuiative scepticism. Yet its ma- 
nagers cannot support a test in their 
own inmediate case without indi- 
rectly condemning themselves for 
objecting to it in the articles of the 
navional church. 

‘A calm [aquiry into the Scrip. 
ture Doctrine concerning the Person 
of Chiist, including a brief Review 
of the Controversy between Dr, 
Horseley and Dr. Priestley, and a 
Summary of the various Opinions 
entertained by Christians upon this 
sibject. By Thomas Belsham, Mi- 
nister of the Chapel in Essex-street.” 
8vo. This volume steaks bighly in 
favour of the honesty of the writer 
during bis ins estigation of truth, 
though as to the genuine course and 
result of the argument we can by 
no means compliment him on bis 
success. It appears trom the preface 
that Mr. B. was once a believer in 
the pre existence of our Saviour, aud 
generally acceded to the doctrive of 
his divinity. He was at this tine 
alecturer to one of the standard dis- 
senting academirs to the country: 
end in the prosecution of his ottice 
be collected together ali the various 
texts of s« ripture that bore upon the 
trinitanan controversy, and arrang- 
ed them under what he believed to 
be their proper heads, ‘The issue 
was, that Le soon became transimul 


ed fiom an Aricn (perhaps from 4 
Trinitanan) 
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Trinitarian) to a Socinian; “ re- 
garded it as his duty to speak out ; 
and being no longer able to fulfil 
the design of his appointment, re- 
signed his office into the bands of 
the trustees, took leave of an atfec- 
tionate congregation, and retired 
with no other expectation or pros 
pect at the time but (than) that of 
passing the remainder of life in ob. 
scurity and silence.” Upon this 
subject we shall close with only 


‘two observations. ‘The first is, that 


Mr. Belsham, even upon his own 
showing, appears to have been un- 
settled, at the time he commenced 
the inquiry for his own satistaction : 
for be was then, as it evidently ap- 
pears toms, wavering concerning 
the divinity of our Saviour, though 
satisfied of his pre-existence. The 
second is, that although Mr. Bel- 
sham’s line of pursuit was sufficient 
to make a convert of himself, it was 


insufficient to make converts of his 


congregation, for otherwise he would 
scarcely have Jeft them; and hence 
the argument drawn from the force 
of numbers is against him; and we 
have some pleasure fo noticing this 
fect, because we have been told, 
within the last few years, that upon 
the conversion of more than one 
dissenting minister from Tr.nitarian 
to Arian or Socinian principles, the 
whole or greater part of the flock 
have instantly changed sides along 
with the shepherd. And, thirdly, 
the high expediency, and indeed ne. 
cessity, that all public teachers of 
divinity should be decided in their 
own opinions, and give proof to the 
world, aud especially to those cons 
nected with them, of such decision; 
which can only be done by a public 
declaration, and this, whether sub- 
scribed or not, is of no conse- 
quence, 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Gomprehending Medicine and Surgery, Physiolovy, Botany, Minerahey, Gen- 
ogy, Rural Economy, Agriculture, Horticulture, Perspective, Mathema- 


tics, Arithmetic. 


HE “ Society for the Improve- 

ment of Medica! and Surgical 
Knowledge,” established a few years 
since, has published a third volume 
of its ‘* Transactions ” since our last 
retrospect. The articles are too nu- 
merous, and for the most part of 
too technical a nature for a popular 
work like the present. But while 
on this account we are prevented 
from examining them seriatim, we 
feel it due to the real merits of the 
volume to give this short notice of 
its appearance to the public; to tes- 
tify our full behef that it has at least 
maintained, it it have not enhanced, 
the character which the society bas 
already acquired; and to add, that 
the contributors to tt consist of the 
following names: Dr. Baillie, Dr. 
Biane, Mr. Brande, Mr ®rodie, Dr. 
Buchan, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Clarke, 


gregor, Dr. North, Dr. Storer, Dr. 
Wells, and Mr. Wiison. 


«© A ‘lreatise on some practical , 


Points re'ative to the Diseases of the 
Fye. By the late John Cunning- 
ham Saunders, Demonstrator, &c. 
To which is added, a short account 
of the Author's Life, and his me- 
thod of curing the congenital cata- 
ract, by his friend and colleague, 
J. R. Farre, M.D. The whole il- 
Justrated by coloured engravings,” 
8vo. coloured, 1]. lls. Od. plain, 
1]. is. The very great merit of the 
author of this posthumous work, in 





the particular and important line of 
surgery, to which he exclusively di- 
rected his attention, and the indefa- 
tigable activity with which he pursued 
it, entitle the pages before us to a 
somewha: longer notice than we 
can usually find space to bestow on 
subjects merely professional. The 
author had long intended to draw 
up 4 series of essays on the most im- 
portant diseases of theeye; but, in the 
course of executing his mtention ex- 
peri-nced considerable interruption 
irom his professional engagements, 
and especially from ill health. Unfor- 
tur*tcly this last source of interrup- 
tion became at length so powerful 
as ‘oO compel him to make an entire 
pause; and he only lived to com- 
plete the first three essays in the 
work before us, none of which, 
however, received his final correc- 
tion. The remainder of the work 
is compile d by editor from 
posthumous netes and cases of his 
excellent friend, containing facts 


? 
toe 


which -he conceived, aud justly 
$0, to * be too valu hle to be 
lost.” These he has arranged into 


a connected form; and the volume 
thus produced, consists of the six 
following chapters or essays, - On 
inflammation of the conjunctiva in 
infants. IT. On inflammation of the 
iris. III. On the cure of inverson 
of the ‘upper eye-lid by excision of 
the tarsus. IV. Of some of the 


more important terminations of oph. 
thalmis . 
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fiaimia: the arrangement of this 
chapter, consisting of effusion by a 
coagulable lymph — suppuration — 
slongh—and ulceration; every dis- 
tinct head containing a variety of 
important remarks. V. Illustration 
of some of the more important 
changes of structure in the eye, di- 
recied chiefly to the different species 
or varieties of amaurosis. VI.On the 
congenital cataract: the most im- 
portant essay of the whole, and con- 
taining a new, and in various stages 
of disease or periods of life, a more 
valuable mode of operating than 
has hitherto been presented to the 
world. 

** Observations on the Use of 
Caustic Alkali in Scrophula and 
other Chronic Diseases. By Joseph 
Brandish, &c.” Svo. The writer 
speaks with an unbecoming sort of 
confidence of the certainty of his 
boasted remedy—for it is assertion 
almost without proof or example ;— 
and his reason for not giving ex- 
amples is not a little curious; he 
observes, that as such an ‘* advan- 
tage cannot be realised without 
wounding the feelings and delicacy 
of those who have intrusted them- 
selves to my care, and have receiv- 
ed from me the strongest pledge of 
secrecy, every humane and honour- 
able reader will see the propriety of 
preserving inviolable that secrecy 
with respect to the names of all, 
and of my being very cautious and 
sparing in the enumeration of in- 
stances without names, lest the mi- 
nute detail of circumstances should 
lead to a discovery of the persons.” 
Mr. Brandish is now in town ope- 
rating occasionally upon his patron, 
the Duke of Sussex, as his house 
surgeon ; but in his successful prac- 
tice upon some hundreds of pa- 
tients, as he informs us, labouring 
under the immediate disease be- 
fore us, were none of these tases acts 





of charity ot benevolence ? or did he 
never indulge himself in deeds of 
this kind, either with a view of ob- 
taining examples of success that 
might be luid before the public, or 
from the higher motives of genero- 
sity and goodwill? Mr. Brandish, 
however, being now situated in the 
metropolis, notwithstanding the 
above notification of anlimited pros- 
perity in his coantry practice, seems 
to think that the air of Lendon may 
serve as well as any other aimos- 
phere, and that even sea-bathing is 
a resource of trifling value ina 
comparison with his own medi. 
cine, which he thas prescribes: 
R. Ciner: Clavel lator: Americas 
nor: Ib vj Calcis viv: recent: 
Ciner: Jigni combusti aa Ib ij aq. 
Bulliant. Cong vj. We have given 
the authbor’s own form from ite 
great peculiarity. He is not obliged 
to follow the nomenclature of the 
Lendon College of Physicians; but 
he ought at least to have given 
us neat Latin, and a neat chemical 
process, from both which, however, 
he has deviated equally. We shall 
only further observe, that of the 
above liquor he gives a dram to chil- 
dren from four to six years of age, 
twice a day, gradually advancing 
the dose to three drams: and ac- 
companies his internal alkali with 
merturial frictions in small quanti- 
ties, proportioned, also, to the age 
of the pauent. The season of the 
year for pursuing this plan is through 
the warmer months, fiom the be- 
ginning of April to the end of Oc. 
tober. 

“ Popular Directions for the 
Treatment of the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Chitdren. By Jobn Burns, 
Lecturer of Midwifery, &c. 8vo, 
The advantage. of popular treatises 
on medicine may perliaps be ques- 
tionable, but of the talents of the 
present writer for communicating 

medical 
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medical instruction, we have alrea- 
dy had too many proofs to render it 
in any way questionable: and we 
have no hesitation iu recommend- 
ing the present work as one of the 
best that has occurred to us in re- 
gard to clearness of professional 
views, and simplicily and perspi- 
cuity of style. 

“© A Coilection of Treatiscs on 
the Effects of Sol-lunar Influence 
in Fevers; with an improved me- 
thod of curing them. By Fraucis 
Balfour, M.D.” 8vo. The greater 
part of these treatises have appcar- 
ed already in adetached turm: and 
they are now brought inteanaccumu- 
lated s :ape to give accumulated torce 
to the author's fivowite bh) pothesi.. 
We have never seen any grounds, 
in Our own country or in any other 
part of Europe, for acceding to 
the periodical influence whi h he 
seems 80 fully persuaded :s in ex- 

istence, and conceives to be pecu- 
larly obvious in India. It is difii- 
cult, however, to tmagine how the 
heavenly bodtes referred to can ex- 
ercise a controul in this iatter part 
of the world which mankind are so 
little acqoainted with elsewhere 
andi it be a fact, of which 
have many doubts, that an influ- 
ence thus reguler prevail, we 
should at present be rather disposed 
to reier it lo some other caus 
that contended for ia the woik be- 
jore us, 

‘A Treatise on the Management 
of Intanis, containing the geneial 
principles of their domestic treat- 
ment, with the history and meibud 
of cure of some of their most pre- 
valent aud forinidable diseases. Ky 
J, Syer,” Svo. A commodivus work 
for those who reside in the country, 
éo rcimote from the regular practi- 
tioner, as (o receive the benefit of 
his discriminating adv'ce rayely and 


with dficulty. 
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** Dissertation. on the bite of.a 
rabie animal; being the substance 
of an essay which received a prize 
from the | Loval Coll es of : urgeons 
in ewe in the vear 1811 By 
James Gillman, F.L.S." avo. coye 
talline many ingeuious and several 
usefu. hints apou a subject which is 
still involved ineantizghle ob. 
scurity. 

<6 fognic y into the Process of na. 
ture in repairing injuries of the 
intestines; illustrating the treat- 
ment of penetrating wounds aad 
strangulated hernias. ann 
Tiavers, DDemeonstrat ore! Anatomy 
at Guy's Hospital, &c " 8vo. An in- 
genicus and temperate examination 
of a part of surgery which is yet 
opea to much imp: ovement, writ- 
fen obviously trom exicnsive 
practical attention to the subject, 
and offering much rational and va- 
luabie advice, 

“ An Account of the Ravages 
committed in Ceylon by (Ze) Smali 
Pox, previously to the introduction 


Mii 


> * 
By eid 


all 


of vaccination; with a. stalement 
of the circumstances attending the 


jutiocduction, progress, and success 
of vaccine ineculaution in that island, 
By Thomas Christie, M.D. &c." 
bvo. We have seen few publica- 
tions. better calculated to prove the 
very high benetit of vaccination than 
ihe lide work before us. Anterior 
to the introduction of this aiutidote 
to the small- pox, the ravages of this 

last disease in Ceyloa were most 
deplorable: the villages in which 
it appeared were alinost mmumedi- 
stely deserted in despair by all bu 

the sich and dying, who were lef 
a prey to wild beasts. Inoculation 
hospitals for the small-pox were 
established in 1799, and the pre- 
judices of the patives were at len gth 
overcome. The disease was Cull- 
siderably checked, but the number 


v2 dcaths amon, tue inoculated p- i 
tic nts 
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vents was still in the proportion of 
ne to forty. By the substitution 
fF the vaccine inoculation the dis- 
€ase appears to hove been very 
nearly extirpated ; and the number 
of persons inoculated in 1809, was 
not less than 25,007. ‘* Lam not 
without a hope,” says the writer, 
« that the expulsion of (the) small- 
pox from s6 large an island as Cey- 
lon, may excite considerable atten- 
tion in Great Britain, and that the 
measures pursued by governmen? 
there, for profiditing variolous ino- 
culation, and encouraging vaccina- 
tion, may be thought worthy the 
attention of the British legislature.” 
A statuteable prohibition within the 
realm of Brittsh liberty would, 
however, be a very strong step, 
and which, as we are by bo means 
prepared to justify, we bope the 
growing wisdom of the times wi'l 
never render it necessary fur us to 
oppose. It is a measure far better 
calculated for the 
Trincomalee or Point ‘de Galle, 
than for that of London or West- 
minster. 

“An explanation of the causes 
why vaccination has semetimes 
failed to prevent (¢4e) small-pox ; 
and als® a desciiption of a mtetheod 
confirmed by experience of obvi- 
ating such causes. Bv Edward Leese, 
&c Bv0.” The best and most can- 
did tnoculators admit of occasional 


failure, and several ot the causes of 


deficiency are sufficrently obvious 
and defined ; to a few of these the 
observations before us are applica- 
ble ; but there are some causes stil 
too subtle for detection, and which 
probably depend upon the peculiar 
character of the constitution. 

** Physiological Reflections.on the 
Destructive ‘peration of Spirituous 
and Fermented Liquors on the Ani- 
mal System. By !bomas Foster, 
¥.L.S." 6vo. This volume has the 


- 
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merit of dissuading from a system 
or practice of ebriety : beyond this, 
however, we perceive nothing to 
offer ix: its favour. 

‘* Essays on the Changes of the 
Huan Body at its different ages ; 
the diseases to which it is predis- 
posed in each period of life; and 
the phystological principles of its 
longevity. The whole illustrated by 
mauy analogies in plants and ani: 
mals. By ‘Vbhomas Jameson, M, D.” 
&c. 8vo. ‘This volume consists of 
an introduction and three essays ; 
the first on the changes of the 
human body at its ditferent ages ; 
the second on “ the diseases to 
which the body is predisposed in 
each period of life; and the third 
ov * the physiological principles of 
longevity, deduced chiefly from ta- 
bles of mortality, and the preceeding 
history of the body.” We cannot 
give much commendation to our 
author's strictures; he is generally 
tar more confident of the trath of 
his own opinions than we are, or 
than we Lelieve he will find the 
greater part of his readers to be ; 
aud be is often most confident upon 
those points where there is most 
reason for hesitation and modesty. 
He has searched i:.to the opinions 
of many of the ancicnt schools, but 
merely to bring up what has often 
been resuscitated and re-buried as 
ot no use whatever; and he does 
not appear fo have a discrimination 
in his own mind between irritabi- 
lity and sensation, or between sen- 
sition and instinct. Ila the order 
of time he is a rigid septenarian, 
and conceives that all the principal 
chauyges that take place in the ani- 
mal frame are resolvable into senes 
of seven days, seven months, or 
seven years: thus the foetus, he 
tells us, can live in the seventh 
month; the child acquires its teeth 
at seven moutths ufter birth; and 
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learns to walk in seven more: 
manhood consists of a triple sep- 
tennary of years, and the grand 
climacteric of the ancients of the 
triple of this triple, or seven nine 
times over. It is somewhat unlucky 
for this series of calculation that the 
first na‘ura/ period here referred to, 
that we mean of birth, is not seven, 
but nine months; that in the free 
air and natural state of the coun- 
try children usually begin to walk 
at twelwe, and not at fourteen 
months old; and that in many na- 
tions, and especially in the preco- 
cious climates of the east, majority 
among males is established at'e/gA- 
teen, instead of at fwenty-one, and 
among females still cartier. 

The science of botany regard- 
ed exclusively has furnished us 
but little that is worthy of no- 
tice: we have seen a few ele- 
mentary books of trivial value, un- 
worthy of record, and a new edi- 
tion wf Lee's ‘* Introduction” re- 
vised with far less care than it 
ought to have been, end by no 
means brought down to even the 
more striking improvements and 
discoveries of the present day. We 
have also noticed a few of Dr. Tit- 
foid's numbers of his ‘* Sketchés 
towards a Hortus Botanicus Ame- 
ricanus,” which promises far more 
in the continuation of the title-page, 
than from the specimens before us, 
it appears likely to perform: for it 
undertakes not only to give “ co- 
Joured plates of many new and va- 
luable plants of the West Indies 
and North and South America, 
but to subjoin ‘* a.catzlogue of the 
plants (and of many others, natives 
of Africa and the East Indije>, which 
have been or might be, introduced 
with advantage into the West IJn- 
dies) with concise and familiar de- 
scriptions of many species, showing 
their various common and botanical 
mames, places of growth, medica. 
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virtues, or general uses, their classes 
and erders: arranged after the Lin- 
nean system. Also a concise yet 
comprehensive glossary of terms, 
prefixed to a general index.” The 
whole of this cyclopzdia of the bo- 
tany of the new world to be com. 
pleted in six numbers of quarto size, 
each containing only from thirty to 
forty pages, and consequently the 
whole work being intended to be 
limited to about two hundred pages, 
it will hence be necessarily con- 
ceived that the descriptions are too 
concise both for scientific purposes, 
and for general interest. The work 
however is showy, and the plates 
nnposing : which are probably the 
chief objects the compiler has ip 
view. 

‘© Monograph of the Brit.sh Jun- 
germanniz; containing a coloured 
figure of every species, with its his- 
tory and description. By William 
Jackson Hooker, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
&ec. 4to. No. 1. 7s. 6d.” We meet 
Mr. Hooker once more with great 
pleasure ; for we found him lately 
an intelligent and agreeable gnide 
over aconsiderable part of the drea- 
ry wastes of Iceland, and sincerely 
commiserated hit on the unfortu- 
nate loss of his manuscripts. The 
very excellent article before us is 
compiled with bis usual spirit and 
accuragy, and bids fair to make us 
intimately acquainted with a branch 
of botany which has hitherio been 
in many instances confounded by 
every phylologist with other branch- 
es, and never duly discriminated by 
any writer. The number before us 
contains four plates, each accom- 
panied with a letter-press descrip- 
tion; the specific character being 
given in Latin, and a fuller account 
in our own tongue. The plants to 
which these plates are allotted are 
J. Hutchinsia, (a new species, spe- 
cifically denominated from a lady 


who cultivates the same study in 2 
remote 
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remote corner of Ireland, with an 
ardour which has se)iom beev sur- 
passed) J. julacea, and J. concjuna- 
ta. We conclude with recommend- 
ing to Mr. Hooker to be somewhat 
more concise in his specific defini- 


tions ; which, though accurate, are: 


almost always too long, and very 
generally too loose and straggling. 
«* Sylva: or a Discourse of Fo- 
rest Trees, and the Propagation of 
Timber in bis Majesty’s dominions : 
as it was delivered in the Royal So- 
ciety on the 15th of October 1662, 
upon occasion of certain queries 
propounded to that ilustrious as- 
sembly, by the hon. the principal 
officers and commissionets of the 
navy, together with an_ historical 


account of the sacredness and use of 


standing groves. By John Evelyn. 
Esq. ER S. With notes, by A. 
Hunter, M.D To which ts add-d 
the Terra, a phiiosophical discourse 
of Earth.” 4th edit. 2 vol. 4to. We 
hail the re-appeazance of the present 
work, as one of the most important 
ina national point of view which 
has ever issued from the British 
press; which first seriously fixed 
the eye of both government and 
the people on the great necessity of 
growing timber at home for the 
use of our navy, stimulated the sa- 
cred fashion (it we may be allowed 
such a term for such an occasion) 
of extensive groves and other plan- 
tations, put a stop te the barbarous 
ravages which at that time were 
committing on a!] the most ancient 
forests of the country, and laid a 
foundation for that navy which in 
our day has excited the astonish- 
ment of the world, and laid the 
navy of every other and of all other 
people prostrate at its feet. ‘Lhe 
waut of timber,” says Mr. Evelyn, 
“and the necessity of being sup- 
plied by foreign countries, if not 
prevented by better and more t- 
dustrious instruments, may prore 
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in a short time, a greater mischief 
to the public than the late diminy- 
tion of the coin. I wishI prove no 
prophet, whilst I cannot for my life 
but often think of what the learned 
Melancthon, above an hundred 
years since, was wont to say, that 
the time was coming when the 
want of three things would be the 
ruin of Europe, lignum, protam mo- 
netam, prolos amicos; timber, good 
money, sincere friends.” It is cue 
rious to observe how nearly this 
prophetic fear of Mr. Evelyn has 
been realized in every one of its 
branches ; all Europe has been suf- 
fering most severely through the 
last twenty years for want of sincere 
and mutual friendship between the 
different nations that constitute the 
great community of the civilized 
world ; it has been suffering nearly 
as long for want of a due circu- 
lating medium ; and unless the late 
important change had taken place 
in the northern states, we should 
ourselves at least have been bank- 
rupts in ship-timber, notwithstand- 
ing the attention that has long been 
paid to the internal growth of oak 
and elm, from the vast extent of the 
present British navy and British 
commerce. Mr. Evelyn often in- 
dulges in a most poetical style, and 
amidst his enthusiasm for terres- 
trial groves, is frequently looking 
forward to the still better groves ot 
the celestial mansions, where man- 
kied may taste freely of the fruit 
of that tree which cost the first 
gardener and posterity so dear; and 
where the most voluptuous inclina- 
tions to the alluremeots of the 
senses may take and eat and still be 
innocent; no ferbidden fruit; no 
serpent to deceive ; none to be de- 
ceived. Hail! © hail then, and 


welcome, you blessed Elysiums, 
where a new siate of things expects 
us: when all the pompous and 
charming delights that detain us 

here 
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here awhile shall be changed into 
real and substantial fruitions, eter- 
nal springs, and pleasures intellec- 
tual, becoming the dignity of our na- 
ture.” The author concludes by enu- 
merating the principal groves men- 
tioned by the poets, amplifying the 
fable of the Hamadryads, and de- 
nouncing “ dire” against such as 
shall wantonly violate the sanc- 
tity of trees and foresfs, at the same 
time holding out long life as the re- 
puted reward of such as plant them: 
* Hac scripst Octogenarius,’ adds the 
venerable Evelyn; “thushave I writ- 
ten being four-core years old; and 
shall, if God protract my years and 
continue my health, be continually 
planting, till it shall please him to 
transplant me into t ged ‘Marloes 
regions above, the celcstial paradise, 
planted with pe rennial groves and 
trees, bearing immortal fruit; for 
such is the tree of life, which they 
who do his commandmeuts have 
right to.” 

‘©The Mineral Conchology of 
Great Britain; or coloured figures 
and descriptions of those remains of 
she Is “ hich 
n Various times 


testaceats animals or 


. , 
have been preserved i 


and depths in the earth. By James 
Sows iby, FLL. Ss. &c.” We have 
frequently had to accompany this 
excellent and indefatigable naiural- 
ist in other branches of organised 
matter, and heartily shake hands 


with him therefore on the present 
meeting. The work he proposes is 
much wanted to fi!l up what is al- 
most an empty niche in the gallery 
of the natural history of our own 
‘ountry: and the author proposes 
to persevere in it in the form of 
monthly numbers or fascicles, as in 
is previous work of the Fnglish 
Botany. more than the first 
four numbers have bitherto reached 
us, the price 2s, Gd. each: of these 
we cannot but approve of the cle- 
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Ree and general accuracy of the 


plate $, which include severa] species 
or rather perhaps varieties, of unde- 
scribed testaceous worms, found 

among other petrifactions in dige- 
ing the excavations at Highgate hill, 
The textual descriptions, however. 
are not equal to the gtapbicg there 
is less classical elegance and amenity 
in the style than the plates are ei- 
titled to; a defect which we shail 
hope to see corrected in the subse- 
gucnt numbers. 

“Petralogy. A Treatise on Rocke. 
By J. Pinkerton, 2 vels. 8vo.” ft 
is always a much easier inatier to 
pull down than to rebuild; and 
such, In a pre-eminent degree, is 
the case with the volumes betore 
us. The writer seems to think that 
all who have hitherto treated on the 
subjects of geology and mincralogy 
have been mere “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’—and ought 
never to have been regarded in any 
higher light; for even those of them 
who have attempted systems have 
completely failed, and heve given us 
nothingmore than the most barbarous 
buildings, distinguished by the most 
barbarous descriptions and terms. 
He believes therefore the ground is 
altogether open to him ; and inspi- 
rited by the lofty thonght that ‘in 
this also, as in other sciences mor 
genius is required to build a sys- 
tem than to make observations,” he 
boldly adventures to throw down 
every thing around him, and to con- 
struct his own edifice upon the site 
and out of the ruins of former at- 
tempts. . Mr. Pinkerton is first dis- 
gusted with the distributory terms 
of class, alien” genus, species and 
v ariety, as applied to the science of 
mineralogy ; chiefly however, as far 
as we can learn, from these terms 
having been occasionally employed 
by some mine ralogists with no small 


degree of av kwardiess amyl confu- 
fusion, 
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fusion, and because the author has 
somehow or other conceived an idea 
that the word species necessarily im- 
plies vétality and procreation; whence 
he concludes, that however correctly 
such a kind of nomenclature may 
apply to animals and vegetables, it 
can never be introduced without the 
greatest absurdity imaginable into 
the mineral kingdom. To get rid 
of this objection at once, however, 
it is only sufficient to observe, that, 
there is not the slightest foundation 
for the hasty and chimerical idea 
which has given rise to it. The 
term was first employed ina philo- 
sophical sense, by Lucretius, as a 
synonym for the eéwAawof Epicurus 
and Democritus, and is precisely 
analagous, as the Latin poet himself 
indeed, tells us on a variety of occa- 
sions to simulacra; thus De Rer. 
Nat. iv. 34. x. rerum stmulacra, in 
iv. 711, is explained by species re- 
rum, semblances, or images of things ; 
it being the opinion of this school 
that every substance in nature is per- 
petually throwing off from its sur- 
face fine, filmy floscules, possessing 
the very same qualities of taste, 
touch, smell, colour and sound, as 
the parent body from which they 
originate, and that as such film, flos- 
cule, exhalation, image, or Species, 
impinges, according to its peculiar 
nature and pewer of producing a 
peculiar effect, upon the eye, ear, 
palate, nostrils, or general skin of 
the body, it excites its correspond- 
ent sensation. And hence this doc- 
trine has been peculiarly and exclu- 
sively denominated in physical phi- 
losophy the doctrine of SPECIES ; 
and the term species has been derived 
from it, and applied in physiology 
indeed to such /ving productions as 
either immediately and probably 
descend from one common parent 
form, or have such a general resem- 
blance in their structure and habits 
1812, 


that they may rationally be supposed 
to have s descended, although we 


are not perfectly capable of tracing 


the lineage; it has hence been em- 
ployed, in general language, to sig- 
nify any substance, mode, or qua- 
lity, possessing distinct or separate 
properties or attributes from any 
other substance, mode or quality, 
which from their general nature, 
however, evince some degree of af- 
finity, and may be resolved into one 
common origin, or arranged under 
one common head. Nothing, there- 
fore, is more nugatory than the chief 
objection, for to us it appears to be 
the chief, on which Mr. Pinkerton 
bas boldly presumed to prove a ne- 
cessity for subverting all the received 
distribution of mineralogical science, 
and for devising a new fabric in its 
stead. 

Let us next, however, attend to 
the fabric itself which it is thus 
fondly proposed to substitute. Mr. 
Pinkerton proposes to divide the 
mineral kingdom into three pro- 
vinces: Petralgy, or the knowledge 
of rocksorstones which occurin large 
masses; Litho/ogy, or the knowledge 
of gems and small stones ; Metal. 
logy, or the knowledge of metals, 
‘© These constitute what in the or- 
dary divisions would be called 
classes. Each of these provinces is 
divided into a certain number of 
poMains; and to the province of 
Petralogy, that immediately before 
us, are allotted ¢we/ve.”” The first 
six being distinguished by the sub- 
stances themselves, may be called 
substantial; while the remaining 
six, being distinguished by circume 
stances or accidences of various 
kinds, may be called circumstantial, 
or accidental; bui this last division 
is of little moment. The first six 
domains of petralogy comprise, Ist, 
The stderous rocks, or those in which’ 


iron predominates, not in the com- 
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rative quantity when analyzed, 
at in the quality and essential dif- 
ference which it imparts. 2. The 
siliceous, denominated, as usval, 
from the quantity of silex. 3. The 
argillaceous. 4. The Magnesian ? 
these two, again, are denominated 
from predominance. 5. The calca- 
reous. 6. The carbonaceous. The 
remaining six domains, derived from 
circumstances or accidences, are se- 
ven: the composite or aggregated 
rocks, as, 7. calcareous spar, with 
schorl, quartz, and garnets, felspar, 
and siderite or hornblend, &c. This 
domain has often been confounded 
with the granites, however alien 
from that description. 8. The dia- 
mictonic, or rocks in which the sub- 
stances are so completely mingled 
that it is difficult, even upon an 
analysis, to pronounce which pre- 
dominates. 9. The anomalous, or 
those which contradict the common 
order of nature, and present unex- 
pected and unusual combinations. 
Some of these domains, though they 
afford few objects at present, may 
in the progress of science be greatly 
enriched and enlarged; and the uti- 
lity of such divisions will be more 
perceptible as the study advances 
towards perfection, the greatest ob- 
scurity at present arising from waut 
of necessary subdivisions. The re- 
maining three domains are generally 
admitted in geological works; name- 
dy, 10. The transilient rocks, an in- 
teresting series, in which one sub- 
stance gradually passes into another, 
as granite into porphyry, trap into 
wacken, and thelike. t!. The de- 
composed rocks, which gradually 
decay into sand, clay, or productive 
soil. 12. The volcanic, which re- 
quires no other description.” These 
are our author's orders; and for the 
terms species, subspecies, varieties, 
and subwariciics, we have structure, 


aspect, variety, diversity, and linea. 
ment, 

We have only space fora single 
remark or two, which we shal] limit 
to the classification, and the nomen- 
clature. The first is designed to 
offer us a system more simple and 
perspicuovs’ than any hitherto pre. 
sented. In comparing it, however, 
in onr own minds, with that of Bro- 
mel’s, published at Stockholm in 
1740; that of Linnéus, published 
at Leyden, first in 1736, afterwards 
in 1748, and in its most complete 
state in 1768 ; that of Waller, given 
successively at Stockholm in 1747 
and 1772; that of Woltersdorf, of 
Berlin, in 1748 ; of Carthuser, pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1755; of Just, 
published at Gottingen in 1757 ; of 
Cronsted, publisbed at Stockholm in 
1758 ; of Vogel, published at Leip- 
sic in 1762, and 1776; of Veltheim 
of Brunswick in 1781 ; of Bergman, 
published both at Leipsic and Dres- 
den in 1782; of Kirwan, published 
in 1794; of Werner, published in 
1789 ; of Schmeisser, as published 
at London in 1795; of Babington, 
as published in 1796; of Gmelin, 
which is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment upon Linuéus, and of Broguiart, 
which is the last that has reached us 
worthy of any particular notice, we 
have not found any one of these sys- 
tems, which upon the score of mere 
classification we have not preferred. 
In point of simplicity we incline to 
Gmelin, in point of perspicuity to 
Weruver. For Mr. Pinkerton’s twelve 
domains, Werner offers us five for- 
mations, primitive, transitive, floctz 
or horizontal, alluvial, and volcanic. 
Mr. Pinkerton’s first nine domains 
are produced for the most part by 
splitting Werner’s first or primitive 
class ; and his three last, by con- 
founding Werner's four last classes 


or formations. With regard to the 
nomenclature, 
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nomencialure, it should be remem- 
bered that our authors professed 
object in every change of terms is 
to free the science from German 
barbarism, and form it upon a prin- 
ciple of pure classical taste. Now 
we will venture to affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that no mine- 
ralogist has ever met with a term 
more barbarous than that of diamic- 
tonic, and, which, if easployedatal, 
should be diamictic or diamictous, 
(from dawiyvuus as we suppose) for 
the terminal tome, gives ita more 
compound derivation, and a differ- 
ent sense, or rather nonsense. Do 
main, Which is employed distribut- 
ively, as signifying part of a province, 
should rather have changed places 
with province, and been ased collec- 
tively, as signifying warteus pro- 
vinces; and for the difference be- 
tween variety and diversity, which 
are both made use of in the present 
classification, the” reader must con- 
sult the writer himself, as he must 
also for his separation of iron from 
the metals, and introducing it into 
the list of earths. 

«« Essays on Natural History and 
Rural Economy: by the late John 
Walker, D. D. Protessor of Natural 
History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo.” There is much amuse- 
ment, sone useful information, and 
many inaccuracies in these essays. 
The latter ought, however, to be 
viewed with a friendly and forgiv- 
ing eye, as the papers appear to 
have been selected from a consider- 
able number, of which none were 
prepared or perhaps intended for 
the press ; while they have not had 
the good fortune to pass through 
the hands of an editor of sufficient 
science to correct the errors that 
occasionally mar them, or of sufh- 
cient taste to proscribe those that 
are of trivial importance. The num- 
ber of the essays is fifteen, The 


first contains “a catalogue of the 
most considerable trees in Scotland” 
—considerable chiefly in point of 
bulk and age. The second is de- 
voted to “the natural history of 
the inhabitants of the Highlands.” 
The third the ‘ history of Icolumb- 
kil:” the fourth ‘the history of 
Jura ;" the fifth, “ the Basse and 
its productions,”"—the native rock 
of the Solan goose. The sixth on 
shell marle, of more value to the 
inhabitants of New South Wales, 
than of the Hebrides. The seventh, 
‘*on the utility of Natural History,” 
The eighth, ‘a Memoir of Sir An- 
drew Balfour, founder of the Edin- 
burgh botanical garden, and physi- 
cian in ordinary to Charles II. The 
ninth, ‘ the natural history of Loch 
Leven.” The tenth and eleventh, 
** mineralogical journals, (itinerae 
ries) from Edinburgh to Eilioch, 
and from Edinburgh to London.” 
The twelfth is entitled “ Salicetum, 


or the natural history and cultiva-— 


tion of willows’’ The thirteenth, 
** Mammalia Scotica,” containing an 
enumeration of those animals ‘be- 
longing to the class specified, which 
either has been, or are still found 
wild in Scotland, or are kept ina 
domesticated state. Thé thirteenth 
offers a “ statistical account of the 
parish of Collington,” with a detail- 
ed description of the modes of agri- 
culture pursued by the inhabitants, 
and various observations on the sub- 
ject of parochial assessments. The 
fourteenth contains various antiqua- 
rian remarks on the vestiges of a 
destructive battle, supposed to have 
been fought between 426 and 547, 
in the vicinity of Collington, The 
concluding paper consists of a ** Me- 
morial concerning the scarcity of 
grain in Scotland,” in 1801. 

In taking a general glance at these 
documenis, it is easy to perceive 
that our author is a better philolo- 
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ist than zoologist, and a better zoo- 
fogist than open a It is chiefly 
in zoology that we have found him 
érromeous; in mineralogy we have 
hardly found him at all, and he 
seems therefore to have been sen- 
sible of bis deficiency upon this 
subject, and to have avoided it with 
suitable modesty. ‘The first essay, 
though possessing nothing very no- 
vel, is one of the most agreeable. 
The ash appears to thrive in North 
Britain to a larger bulk than the 
oak, which seems indeed to yield in 
extent of girth to the elm, chesnut, 
and yew. The largest known oak, 
an old tree at Lochaber, measures 
244 feet in circumference at its 
widest girth. Wallace’s oak, sup- 
posed to be the most ancient in the 
kingdom, and to have afforded an 
asylum to Sir William Wallace, 
nearly five centuries ago, in conse- 
quence of which it has been held 
sacred ever since, is 22 feet in cir- 
cumference, four feet above the 
ground, But in Dunbartonshire 
there is an ash, that at the same dis- 
tance from the ground, measures 
34 feet; while the stump of the 
Kilmalie ash, which formerly stood 
near the parish church of the Lo- 
chiels was not less than 58 feet in 
circumference, and 21 feet at its 
greatest diameter. Of various others 
we have the following scale: 
ft. in. 
An elm in Tiviotdale, called 
the Trysting-tree, .. : 
Beech in Mid Lothian, pro- 
bably 240 years old..... 19 6 
Chesnut in Forfarshire, 500 
years old, decayed...... 42 8} 
Yew in Peithshire...... -. 520 
Hawthorn in Perthshire... 9 O 
Arbor Vitz in Galloway... 5 4 
Pear tree near Edinburgh.. 12 0 
The peregrinations encountered 
in the island of Jura are drawn up 
with much spirit, and amenity, ane 
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we are sorry we have not space to 
copy a few descriptions. The writer 
observes that cripples are here nume- 
rous, from a disease produced bya 
worm burrowing under the skin, 
** that penetrates with exquisite pain 
the interior parts of the limbs. Its 
termed in the Gaelic language Fillun, 
and is generally lodged either in the 
knees orancles.” The writer doesnot 
seem to know what to make either 
of this disease or of the worm that 
produces it: but it appears to us to 
be a species of filaria dracunulus, or 
Guinea worm, though we have not 
hitherto heard of any thing of the 
kind existing in temperatures of so 
low a scale. In the thirteenth es- 
say we are told, tbat “ it appears 
that the poor in Scotland, amount- 
ing to fifty thousand persons, have, 
of public parochial charity, about 
43,000). allotted for their support ; 
which does not afford to each pau- 
per 20 shillings yearly; a sum, if 
must be acknowledged, very inade- 
quate to their necessities.’ The 
economy of a Scotch labourer, how- 
ever, is deserving of great credit, 
and it were well if some part of it 
were generally copied by their bre- 
thren on this side the Tweed. 
‘“ When allowance,” observes Dr. 
Walker, ‘* is made for the days in 
which he is debarred from work, 
by the state of the weather or other 
accidents, his income cannot be rec- 
koned to exceed 13].a year. Yet 
upon this he has often to support a 
wife with two, three, or four chil- 
dren; and when sober and indus- 
trious, supports them in a decent 
manner. ‘The wife, generally by 
her carefulness and industry, adds 
something. Yet wherever the 1- 
come and expense of a labourers 
family come to be compared, as they 
have often been, and committed to 
paper, the expense, to a degree of 


surprise, always turns out higher 
' than 
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than the income. Yet they live 
without running into debt, and 
thrive, and the children are brought 
up in a creditable way. ‘This is 
much to the praise of the poor la- 
bourers in Scotland ; and no reason 
can be given for it but that there 
subsists among them a degree of 
frugality and parsimony, which es- 
capes (escape) the knowledge and 
observation of people in higher life. 
—A married ploughman, with all 
his perquisites, has generally to the 
amount of one shilling every work- 
ing day, or about 1061. a year.” 

“* General View of the Agricul- 
ture of the County of Corawall. 
Drawn up and published by Order 
of the Board of Agriculture, &c. By 
G. B. Worgan, 8vo.” This survey 
is drawn up with considerable mo- 
desty, and has been submitted to 
and revised by various Cornish agri- 
culturists of much eminence and 
ability ; and may hence be supposed 
to contain a fair and correct descrip- 
tion of the rural economy of the 
county to which it is specially direct- 
ed. The writer, bowever, was, from 
some reason or other, not stated in 
the introductory or any other part 
of the work, odliged to travel and 
make his remarks in the winter sea- 
son; while even in its busiest spring- 
time, Cornwall, from its superior 
attention to mineralogy, would have 
far less thriftily repaid his inquiries 
than many other provinces. We 
learn, however, in general, that the 
farms of Cornwall are usually of 
very small extent; that there are 
very few instances of their corn 
comprising six hundred acres; and 
that their average is from half this 
size, which is denominated in vari- 
ous instances a barton, to a mere 
cottage tenure of from three to four 
acres, ‘* It may be said,” observes 
Mr. Worgan, “ that there are more 
farms in Cornwall of from 30l, to 


50]. a year than of any other de. 
scription. Inthe western parts the 
farms are very small indeed, and 
very bigh rented.” We are here also 
told that the same quantity of land 
divided into small farms, lets for 
more, and produces a larger crop 
than when occupied by a single te- 
nant. Nothing can more decisively 
prove the general imperfection of 
the Cornish mode of agriculture : 
or that necessity rather than ease is 
the chief stimulus to Cornish thrift 
and industry. Mr. Worgan strongly 
recommends an encouragement of 
the Tamarix Gallica, or Tamarisk 
shrub, as a fence for this part of 
England. It grows quick, is very 
bushy, and feathers down to the 
ground : its full height is usually 
about ten or twelve feet. The shrub, 
however, is far too tender for genes 
ral use, unless. habit should render 
it hardier than we have hitherto 
ever known it. Cornwall, however, 
as we have already suggested, is 
chiefly celebrated and is best entitled 
to examination for its mineral trea- 
sures: upon which subject Mr, 
Worgan has not touched, ‘* Professor 
Davy having undertaken to draw up 
in a distinct work a mineralogical 
survey of his native county.”—We 
are moreover consoled in the intro- 
ductory part of the volume, by 
the information, that whatever the 
merits of the present production 
may prove, Cornwall isin many re- 
spects a highly interesting county ; 
its inhabitants renowned as a brave, 
loyal, and public-spirited people ; 
shrewd, sensible, and intelligent: 
that “no county has produced more 
eminent characters, cither in the 
polite arts or the learned profes- 
sions ;" that ‘* the women are amt- 
able, for the most part accomplished, 
and make excellent wives:” that “if 
Lancashire has its witches, Cornwall 


bas its diamonds, and those too of the 
mest 
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most beautiful lustre:” that “ from 
the peer to the peasant there is a 
mildness and complacency of tem- 
per, an urbanity, hospitality, and 
courteousness of manners, a noble 
frankness and liberality of heart, ex- 
tremely conciliating to the stranger; 
and what is peculiarly Cornish, 
morning, noon, er night, they greet 
the traveller with an appropriate 
gracious salutation.” In proof of 
which our courteous surveyor adds, 
that ‘three several wights in his 
tour through Cornwall, he missed 
his road and was benighted, and 
each time in the remotest part of 
the county, on gently tapping at the 
door of the cottager, the good man 
rose from his bed, left his home, 
and walked with him some miles, 
nor would leaye him until he had 
conducted him to his place of desti- 
nation. One of these good Christians, 
on taking leave of him seid, wih 2 
countenance that spoke his heart, 
“« health and a long and happy life 
to you, Sir, and heaven after death !"’ 
—On taking oxr leave of Mr. Wor- 
gan, we heartily wish bim the same, 
though we have not the houour of 
being of Cornish extraction: and 
we also heartily wish that in his next 
agricultural tour through this or any 
other district, he may neither be 
obliged to travel in the winter, in- 
stead of in the summer, or in the 
night time, instead of in the day; for 
be may not always be able to see bis 
companion’s countenance so accu- 
rately in the dark, as he appears to 
have seen it in the case before us, 
or to see so good and Christian-like 
a countenance, even though he 
should have the fortunate assistance 
of a keen nycielopic. 

** Further Observations on the 
present State of Agriculture, and 
Condition of the lower Classes of 
the People in the Southern Parts of 
Ireland: with an Estimate of the 
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Agricultural Resources of that Coun. 
try; and a Plan for carrying into 
Effect a Commutation for Tithe 
and a Project for Poor-laws. By 
Joshua Kirby Trimmer,” 8vo, This 
little volume is a continuation of the 
subject as contained in:a preceding 
publication, which we noticed about 
three years ago. Mr. Trimmer is 
an ingenious and humane observer, 
and his attention has been fixed up- 
on Ireland in conssquence of his 
having been employed under the 
Board of Ordnance to superintend a 
brick manufactory belonging to go- 
vernment in that part of the united 
kingdom. His account of the mi- 
series of the lowest class of potatoe- 
cultivators we know to be correct, 
and of many of his proposed 
schemes, though not of all, we can 
conscientiously approve. The sub. 
ject of tithes, and that of poor-laws, 
have their difficulties in every coun- 
try, and it is always much easier to 
start objections than to propose re- 
forms ; and about as much easier to 
propose reforms than to carry them 
intoexecution. The following brief 
statement, selected from Ir. Beau- 
fort’s Memoir of a Map of Ireland, 
published in 1792, is of importance. 
“¢ The whole island contained eleven 
hundred and twenty b: nefices, two 
thousand four hundred and thirty- 
six parishes, one thousand and one 
churches, and three bundred and 
fifty-four glebe-houses, on about 
twenty million acres of Jand English 
measure: in some counties there 
were nearly five parishes to one 
church; and estimating the whole 
pulation at only three millions 
eight hundred and fifty thousand, 
there were, on an average, almost 
four thousand inhabitants, and twenty 
thousand acres of land to each church, 
and upwards of fifty thousand acres 
to each glebe-house. I then de- 


ducted four millions of acres far 
waste 
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waste land, after which there remain- 
ed onan average only one church on 
every sixteen thousand acres of land 
fit for cultivation. ince that.time 
a grant has been tnade by parlia- 
ment of fifty thousand pounds to- 
wards building churches and glebe- 
houses, which is now expending.” 
* Observations on laying out 
Farms in the Scotch style, adapted 
to England; comprising an Ac- 
count of the introduction of the Ber- 
wicksbire Husbandry into. Middle- 
sexand Oxfordshire. With 40plates. 
By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. Imperial 
Ato. 5). 5s" Mr. Loudon is a warm 
partizan of the agriculture of North 
Britain: we admit the very great 
improvements it has undergone, but 
we cannot concede io it the general 
superiority here contended tor. Mr. 
Loudon is also a picturesque as well as 
an active and industrious farmer ; he 
divides his improvements into the 
three classes of agricultura}, horticul- 
tural,and harmonious workmanship; 
and although we would carry the last 
as far as the grand object proposed 
would allow, we should certainly 
fall far short of the present author's 
suggestions. Mr. Lowdon is more- 
over somewhat of an enthusiagt in 
his agricultural feelings and propo- 
sals, and, like most enthusiasts, car- 
ties the subject somewhat beyond 
that of common sense. Thus in 
speaking of the great benefits pro- 
duced by the agricultural devices of 
Scotland, he tells us that ‘‘ agricul- 
ture has derived, is deriving, and 
will derive more benefit from it 
than has been accumulated, since 
the days when Adam first wie/ded a 
spade.” We will just hint that it 
is the general opinion of antiquaries 
that the implement of a spade was 
not invented till some few years af- 
ter the death of Adam; and that 
the farm of Eden, and that towhich 
Adam was tenant after being ejected 


from his first leasehold, were culti- 
vated without the spade, though they 
have not yet unanimously agreed 
as to the instrument that was em- 
ployed in its stead. In the same 
sprightly feeling Mr. Loudon advises 
that the farmer should not only have 
his house conveniently situated for 
a general survey of his estate, but 
be accoutred with a Freuch-horn and 
a trumpet, by which to issue his or- 
ders to the different corps that are 
marshalled in his train at a distance 
of from half a mile toa mile from 
his bed-room window: he should, 


_observes he, ‘* with a French-horn 


first direct the attention oi nis party, 
and then give orders through a 
speaking-trumpet.” 

** Hints for the formation of Gar 
dens and Pleasure-grounds. With 
Designs in various Styles of rural 
Embellishment ; Glass-houses, Hot 
Walls, Stoves, &c." 4to. 21. 8s. 
This costly work is from the excur- 
sive fancy of the preceding author: 
and it is only necessary to ebserve, 
that it contains essential proofs of 
the same originality, activity, and 
whimsical humour, 

«« The Elements of Linear Per- 
spective, designed for the use of 
Students in the University. By D. 
Creswell, A.M. &c. 8vo.” This is 
the work of a young man, but of a 
man who has conceived well, and 
written perspicuously. After intro- 
ducing his definitions he investigates 
the principles of the delineation of 
objects upon a plfne- surface—illus- 
trates the signification of the word 


given when applied to a point ia 


fixed space, and to the perspective- 
plane; and proceeds to the appli- 
cation of the elements of linear 
perspective, and the preparation of 
the plane on which a picture is to 
be drawn, with some well-selected 
examples. This occupies rather 


more than half the work. The au- 
thor 
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thor then proceeds to an examina- 
tion of pictures supposed to be 
drawn according to the rules of 
linear perspective; and makes de- 
ductions, from the propositions of 
the preceding section, applicable to 
an examination of pictures drawn 
upon a vertical plane. He next in- 
yestigates the appearance of pic- 
tures seen from a point which is not 
their proper point of view; ex- 
plains several of thermore common 
pheenomena of pictures; and con- 
cludes with developing the princi- 
ples of the delineation of shadows 
with examples. 


On the pleasant and fruitful sub-- 


ject of ecclesiastica) architecture we 
have received various productions, 
and several of them highly entitled 
to attention. We may particularly 
notice, ‘‘ A Treatise on the Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture of England du- 
ring the middle ages: with. ten 
illustrative plates. By the Rey. 
John Milner, D.D. F.S.A. &c. 8vo.” 
‘*-An Historical Survey of the 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, 
with a view to illustrate the rise 
and progress of Gothic Architecture 
in England. By the late Rev. G. D. 
Whittington, 2d edition.” <‘* Ob- 
servations on the Varieties of Archi- 
tecture used in the structure of Pa- 
rish churches. To which is added, 
a description of the characteristics 
of the Saxon, Norman, and Peinted- 
arch styles; list of churches now re- 
maining built by the Saxons; an 
account of bishofs and others who 
were architects; and the contempo- 
rary architecture of the various pe- 
riods, 8vo.”” The last is perhaps the 
most useful book of the whole, as 
containing a compendium of various 
opinions on the deeply-contested 
subject of the origin and merits of 
the Gothic or pointed style, toge- 
ther with a yariety of valuable re- 
matks made by actual surven In 
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regard to depth of study, and origi- 
nal matter, however, it must yield 
to both the preceding, in which the 
two authors take very different 
grounds of reasoning, exhibit very 
different views, and consequently 
arrive at very different conclusions, 
Dr. Milner is enthusiastically at- 
tached to the style of architecture 
before us, which in consequence he 
has endeavoured to separate from 
the degrading title uf Gothic, and to 
distinguish by what, in truth, forms 
its leading character, the pointed 
centre of the arch; while he will 
not allow that the Gothic nations 
had any thing to do with its inven- 
tion, which he ascribes chiefly, ifnot 
altogether, to the Norman prelates 
who rebuilt the different cathedrals 
of England during the latter part of 
the eleventh century, and the be- 
ginning of the twelfth; and conse- 
quently conceives that our own 
country is fairly entitled to the me- 
rit of having perfected, if not ori- 
ginated it. He asserts it indeed to 
have been founded in some degree 
upon the Saxon, so denominated 
merely because it prevailed during 
the Saxon dynasty, but which in fact 
is the Grecian or Roman style, hav- 
ing the essential character of that 
style, though, in consequence of the 
general decline of the arts, most 
rudely executed. ‘‘ The Norman 
windows and portals were much 
larger and better proportioned than 
those which preceded them, and 
were generally supported by C0- 
lumns at the sides; their mouldings 
alsu and other carvings, though not 
essentially different from those of 
the Saxons, were far better designed 
and executed. In short, next to 
the effect of sub/imity, what these 
ingenious and indefatigable archi- 
tects chiefly aimed at in their re- 
ligious structures, was beauty. An 
equal attention to these two —_- 
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did, by degrees, produce a perfectly 
new style in architecture, properly 
called the pointed style, being one of 
the greatest efforts of human genius, 
that has been witnessed in the course 
of ages.” Mr. Whittington’s talents 
we have formerly had occasion to 
notice: he disputes the present the- 
ery, and endeavours, though vainly 
in our estimation, to trace the style 
from the eastern countries, believing 
it to have been brought thence by 
the crusaders. He is also nearly 
as little disposed to compliment it, 
when put in companson with the 
Grecian orders, as Mr. Barry. In 
its interior we think it excels in 
both beauty and sublimity, but per- 
haps yields in regularity and harmo- 


ny: in its exterior the Greek style: 


has a decisive advantage in every 
respect. 

‘« An Elementary Investigation 
of the Theory of Numbers, with its 
application to the indeterminate and 
diophantine analysis, the analytical 
and geometrical division of the cir- 
cle, and several other curious alge- 
braical and arithmetical Problems. 
By Peter Barlow, of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, 8vo.” We have by 
no means space to analyse this 
work, Let it suffice to say, that the 





author has successfully studied in the 
school of Euler; and that to much 
valuable matter from Legendre and 
Gauss, he has added no smal! quan- 
tity of his own. 

“A ‘Treatise on the Resolution 
of tbe higher Equations in Algebra. 
By W. Lea, 4to. pp. 48." Upon 
this work also we can report fa- 
vourably: Mr. Lea has well’ studied 
Mr. Woodhouse, and in the tract 
before us bas simplified various me- 
thods, and reduced them to one 
common and easy principle. 

“* A new Sysicm of Arithmetie: 
including specimens of a method by 
which most Arithmetical operations 
may be performed without a know. 
ledge of the rule of three ; and fol- 
lowed by Strictures on the nature of 
the Elementary instruction contained 
in English Treatises on that science, 
By Thomas Clark, 8vo."” We see 
no just reason offered in the work 
befere us for deviating from the 
common mode of instruction; and, 
upon a tolerable examination of 
this boasting volume with the 
treatises it so arrogantly impugns, 
have no hesitation in saying, that 
the vanity of the latter makes it 
uprise and kick the beam. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Paleolog y, 
Philology, Classics, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and Romances, 


E commence as usual with 

the ‘* Transactions of the 
Royal Society, and shall give a 
list of the articles contained in the 
volume for the current year, with 
such observations upon several of 
them as thei: superior impor: tice or 
interest may seem to demand. I. 
** On the grounds of the method 
which Laplace has given in the 
second chapter of lis Mechantjue 
Céleste for computing the attractions 
of spheroids of every description. 
By James Ivory A. M. communi- 
cated by Henfy Brougham, sq. 
F.R.S. M.P.” This is a valuable 
paper but cannot be abridged. II. 
** On the attractions of an extensive 
class of spheroids.” By the same: 
communicated as above. A useful 
accompaniment to the preceding. 
11f. «* Av account of some peculiar- 
ities in the structure of the organ 
of hearing in the Balana Mystice- 
tus of Linnéus. By Everard Home 
Esq. F. RS.” According to Mr. 
Home's observations the whalebone 
whale, the animal here referred to, 
can only hear by the blow-hole or 
nostril, since it is into the canal 
Jeading into this-.organ that the 
eustachian tube or internal duct 
opens, and since, also, it is only by 
this duct that the whale has any 
communication with the external 
air as a medium of sound. The 
article is illustrated by two plates. 
IV. ** Chemical researches on the 
blood, and some other animal fluids. 
By William Thomas Brande, Esq. 


F.R.S." These researches appear 
to have been accurately conducted, 
and their results are highly curious, 
as being at variance with many of 
the most popular opinions upon the 
subject. Acc. rding to the experi- 
mental aualyses before us the serum 
of the blood contains no gelatia 
whatever ; and the serosity or fluid 
which oozes from it, when coagu- 
lated by heat, consists of albumen 
in combination with alkali; the 
author also supposes that the ge- 
latin, so common to every part, is 
an actual product of every part, 
in consequence of local secre- 
tion, notwithstanding that gelatin 
is found in the mass of the blood, 
though not in its serum. Tron be 
asserts to be tound in only ve- 
ry small quantities in any of 
the animal fluids, and neariy as 
much in one fluid as in another; 
certainly not more in the colouring 
matter of the blood than in any 
other part of it. He conjectures 
that the red hue is connected with 
the removal of a portion of carbon 
and hydrogen from the blood ; and 
that its various tints depend upon 
modifications of animal matter, and 
not, as conceived by the French 
chemists, on an oxydizement of 
iron. V. ‘ Observations of a co- 
met, with remarks on the construc 
tion of its different parts. By Wm. 
Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S.” XII. 
«« Observations of a second Comet, 
with remarks on its construction. 


By the same.” These papers are 
minutely 
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minutely descriptive of the comet 
that appeared towards the close of 
1811, and that of smaller magnitude 
which became visible in the begin- 
ning of 1812. The first of these is 
calculated at 192 millions of miles 
distance from the sun; the second 
at 164 millions; the first at 262 
millions of miles frem the earth, the 
secund at only 83 millions; the 
tail of the former at 45 millions of 
miles in length; that of the lat 
ter at not more than half a mil- 
lion of miles. VI. “On a gasse- 
ous compound of carbonic, oxyd, 
and chlorine By John Davy Esq. 
Communicated by Sir H. Davy 
Knight, &c.” XX. * An Account 
of some experiments on the combi- 
nation of different metals and chlo- 
rine.” By the same. XVIII. “An ac 
count of some experiments on dif- 
ferent combjnations cf fluoric acid.” 
By the seme. XXII. “ On some 
combinations of phosphorus and 
sulphur, and on some other sub- 
jects of chemical inquiry. By Sir 
Humphrey Davy, knight, Sec. R.S.”” 
all tending to support the late se- 
ries of experiments and hypothesis 
of the latter celebrated chemist. 
VIL. “ Narrative of the Eruption 
of a Volcano in the sea off the 
island of St. Michael. By S. Til- 
lard, Esq. Captain in the royal na- 
vy.” Communicated by Sir Joseph 
Banks, bart. &c. A very extraordi- 
nary eruption, producing an island 
which the writer, accompanied by 
afew adventurous friends, mounted, 
and named Sabrina Island, Y:II. 
«On the primitive crystals of car- 
bonate of hime, bitter-spar and iron- 
spar. Ky William Hyde Wollas- 
ton, M. D. Sec. R. S$.” co: taining 
useful additions to the Abbé Haiiy’s 
tables of crystallography. IX. ‘‘Ob- 
servations intended to show that 
the progressive motion of snakes is 
partly performed by means of the 
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ribs. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R:S.” 
XXT. “ On the different strue- 
tures and situations of the solvent 
glands in the digestive organs of 
birds, according to the naiure of 
their food and particular modes of 
life. By the same ;” containing use- 
ful additions to the general stock 
of the author's papers on physio- 
logy, and comparative anatomy, but 
requiring plates for their elucida- 
tion. XI, “ Further experiments 


‘and observatious on the action of 


poisons on the animal system. By 
B. C. Brodie, Esq, F.R.S." XX, 
“* Further experiments and obser- 
vations on the influence of : the 
brain on the generation of animal 
heat By the same :” being a con- 
tinuation of subjects we have al- 
ready noticed, XIII. “ Additional 
experiments on the muriatic and 
oxymuriatic acids. By William 
Henry, M.D. F. R.S. &c.”" leaving 
the controversy between Sir Hum- 
phry Davy and Mr. Murray still in 
a state of indecision. XIV, ‘ Of 
the attraction of such solids as are 
terminated by planes, and of solids 
of greatest attraction. By Thomas 
Knight, Esq.” XV. “ Of the pene- 
tration of a hemisphere by an in- 
definite number of equal and simi- 
lar cylinders.” Both incapabie of 
abridgment. XVII. “ Observations 
on the measurement of three de- 
grees of the meridian, conducted in 
England by Lieut.-Col. William 
Mudge. By Don Joseph Rodigue.” 
Shewing that if this measuremeint 
be correct, there can be no flatten- 
ing at the poles, or elevation at the 
equator. 

Whilst we are upon the subject 
of the Royal Society, we shall step 
somewhat forward to notice the 
‘* History of the Royal Society from 
its Institution to the end of the 
eighteenth ~century.” By Thomas 


Thomson, M.D. F.R.58. L. & E. 
Ato, 
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4to. Our readers are well aware, 
that a very excellent abridgment 
of the T'ransactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, from its formation in 1665, 
to the close of the year 1800, has 
lately been executed by the joint 
labour of Dr. Hutton, Dr. Pearson, 
and Dr. Shaw. The volume before 
us is intended to be an accompani- 
ment to this excellent compilation, 
and has, indeed, been drawn up by 
Dr. Thomson at the express sugges- 
tion of the learned authors of the 
abridgment. The original plan, 
however, seems to have been consi- 
derably departed from; and the 
work before us has become rather 
an arranged summary ef the mate- 
rials ef the transactions at length, 
than a Aistory of the society adapt- 
ed to the recent abridgment. 
“ Throughout the whole work,” 
observes the writer, “ the references 
have been made to the Philosophi- 
cal Transactious rather than to the 
abridginent, because it was the 
object of the author to make it in- 
dependent of the abridgment. ‘These 
references, however,” he continues, 
“* will serve equally well for the pos- 
sessors of either work ; because in 
each page of the abridgment are 
printed the date and number of the 
volume where the correspending 
paper is found in the original ; and 
the page of the original, where the 
paper commences, is athxed to the 
title of each paper in the abridge- 
ment.” All which, however, should, 
in our bumble opinion, have rather 
been an additional reason for our 
author's adhering to what certainly 
must have been the otiginal inten- 
tion, and making his references cor- 
respond with the Trausactions in 
their abridged form, from the faci- 
lity with which any person can 
pass from the abridged to the primary 
volumes from which they have been 
epitomized; nor is it very easy to 
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reconcile the above extraordinary 
assertion of Dr. Thomson, that 
“throughout the whole work the 
references have been made to the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions ’ rather 
than to the abridgment, because 
it was the object of the author to 
make it independent of the abridge. 
ment,” with his opening assertion, 
that “* the following work was pro- 
jected by the proprietors of the new 
abridgment, and was _ intended 
to consist partly of biographical 
sketches of some of the most emi- 
nent Fellows of the Royal Society, 
and partly of an arranged view of 
the whole contents of the Philose- 
phical Transactions from the com. 
mencement of the work in 1665 
cown to the end of the year 1800, 
when the abridgment terminated, 
The plan being laid before the 
author some years ago, ‘he readily 
agreed to undertake the execution 
of it.” With the abridgment of 
the Philosophical Transactions, the 
present volume, commenced at the 
suggestion of its proprietors, is in 
perfect parallel; it begins and ter- 
minates with it, and so far forms a 
whole; but it forms no whole with 
the Philosophical Transactions in 
the original, for though & begins 
with the work it breaks off while it 
is continuing, and in the very mid- 
dle of its career. 

We are ready, however, to admit 
the great pains and labeur which 
the indefatigable author has given 
himself in the perusal of so volumin- 
ous a journal as the original work. 
‘ The first,” says he, ‘ and not the 
least fatiguing part of the task, was 
to peruse the whole of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and to arrange 
all the papers under disti: ¢_ heads, 
according to the sciences tv which 
they respectively belonged.” Even 
here, hewever, he might have saved 


himself a world of labour by con- 
fining 
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fining his perusa/ to the abridgment, 
and only occasionally consulting the 
actual Transactions, where the 
former appeared insufficient. And 
he might have saved himself in a 
still greater cegree, and in our 
Opinion not only much better have 
accomplished the original design, 

and complied with the actual title of 
the volume which is a “ History of 
the Royal Society,” but composed a 
book that would have been demand- 
ed with far more eagerness by the 
public, if, instead of chiefly devot- 
ing himself to the task of still further 
epitomising the learned labours 
before us, he had entered at full 
length into what we may be allowed 
to denominate the biography of the 
Society, both corporately and indivi- 
dually, and only noticed the literary 
productions as the progress of his 
journey might have demanded. As 
the volume stands at present it can 
only be regarded as a second and 
more summary -dbridgment of the 

he oe saa Transactions reduced, 

indeed, to an arranged form, and 
hot as a “ History of the Royal 
Society.” It may, indeed, be ob- 
served as a general truth, that the 
history of a literary society is for the 

most part a history of its literary 
labours; but this-is only to make 
Dr. Thomson's work a repetition of 
that to which it is or rather was in- 
tended as a supplement ; for in this 
light the abridgment itself becomes 
a “history, and a far better, because 
a far more detailed history of the 
Royal Society than the volume 
before us: yet we cannot concede 
that the qw/o/e of the history of all 
learned societies is confined to their 
scientific contributions. There is 
an actual and embodied life of high 

consequence and importance be- 
longing to many of them, compris- 
ing, as we have already stated, their 
corporate biography, and that of 
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their several, or at least their prin- 
cipal members; and to none of 
them of higher—perhaps to none of 
them of so high—a consequence as 
that of the venerable institution 
before us, as being the parent and 
pattern of every similar institution, 
and as having continued foremost 
in the order of merit as well as in 
the order of time. It only remains 
for us, in the cursory glance which 
our limits will still further allow us 
to throw at the very learned and 
scientific work before us, to add 
the following sketch of the author's 
general arrangement. We have, 
first, an historical introduction, 
which, except the appendix, is the 
whole that relates to the corporate 
biography of the society, occupying 
sixteen pages; and we then enter 
upon the body of the work, which is 
divided into five books, comprisin; 
the five general subjects of ated 
history ; mathematics ; mechanical 
philosophy ; chemistry; and mis- 
cellaneous articles, forming a sort 
of cryptogamic class, and including 
weights and measures, _ political 
arithmetic, antiquities, and (for its 
last chapter) a section, most awk- 
wardly denominated once more 
miscellaneous articles, like the book 
itseif to which this chapter belongs, 
and subarranging the articles of 
printing, the stylus and paper of 
the ancients, hatching of chickens 
at Cairo, encaustic painting, teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to speak, 
the Romansh language, Mozart, 
and Crotch, two remarkable infant 
musicians. The whole closes with 
an appendix containing a copy of 
the charter of the Royal Society in 
the reign of Charles II, a copy of 
the patent granting Chelsea to the 
Royal Society, together with some 
additional privileges and powers 
during the same reign; minutes of 
the society respecting Sir I-aac 
Newton ; 
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Newton; an alphabetical list of 
the Fellows of the Society, anda 
general index to the volume. The 
work will undoubtedly be found 
useful, and evinces much and 
assiduous Jabour; but its arrange- 
ment is capable of great improve. 
ment, and the professed object 
for which it was originally under- 
taken, yet remains to be accom- 
plished. 

“‘ Memoirs of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society,” Svo. We 
motice the incipient labours of this 
newly-established institution as an 
additional proof of the rapid stride 
of useful and practical science in 
every department of nature. The 
society commenced in 1809, in 
imitation of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, whose existence and 
Jaudable exertions we have often 
noticed, and shall, as we trust, often 
have occasion to notice with high 
commendation, The Earl of Dal- 
keith was elected presidewt, and Sir 
James Hall, Dr. Rutherford, Dr, 
Coventry, and Mr. Hunter vice- 
presidents. The members meet 
quarterly ; and as far as we are able 
to judge from the general character 
of iis More conspicuous promoters, 
as well as from the value of many 
of the articles contained in the first 
number of the memoirs before us, 
the only number which has hitherto 
reached our hands, we cannot do 
otherwise than augur well concern- 
ing the foture use and growing 
prosperity of the institution. We 
are peculiarly pleased to find that 
the society have entered into a 
spirited resolution of putting pro- 
posed improvements to the test of 
experiment under their own e¢ye 
and superintendance. In two valu- 
able papers on the curl in the 
potatoe by Mr. Shirreff and Mr. 
Dickson, we find Mr. Knight's 
epinion concerning the ovigin of 
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this disease, and which we have 
already communicated, distinctly 
and satisfactorily confirmed. The 
curl must now therefore be regarded 
as analogous to the infirmity of old 
age, as proceeding from too long a 
use of the same variety of potatoe in 
the form of cuttings, and as only 
yielding to the propagation of the 
same valuable vegetable by the 
mode of seeds. 

‘© The Life of John Knox, con- 
taining illustrations of the History 
of the Reformation in Scotland; 
with biographical notices of the 
principal reformers, and sketches of 
the progress of literature iu Scotland 
during a great part of the sixteenth 
century. To which is subjoined an 
appendix, consisting of letters and 
other papers never before published. 
By Thomas M‘Crie, Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh,” 8vo. This is 
a temperate, but animated and in- 
teresting work, though from the 
peculiarity of its style somewhat 
better calculated for the meridian of 
Edinburgh than of London. The 
honest and intrepid scholar, whose 
history it communicates, not nserely 
from common sources, but from a 
variety of original and authentic 
documents, has never before been 
presented in so favourable a point 
of view; the stern and rigid Pres- 
byterian is here softened down into 
a man of mildness and fine feeling; 
and the builder of mean and sordid 
meeting houses, is depicted, not 
only as an accomplished scholar, 
but as a scholar of nice and elegant 
taste. ‘The point is perhaps carried 
somewhat too far; yet we cannot 
avoid observing that the real cha- 
racter of John Knox has seldom 
hitherto had fair justice done it in 
his own country, and, perhaps, never 
on this side the Tweed. Scotland, 
from the account before us, appears 


at the commencement of his career, 
te 
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to have been as deeply sunk in all 
the depravities, corruptions, and 
superstititions of the dark ages, as 
any part of the south of Kurope; 
to amend its moral and even its 
religious edifices ppears to have been 
almost ‘impossible, and _ certainly 
the shortest if not the best way, 
was that actually pursued by this 
zealous proto-reformer, to pull 
down the crazy building and con- 
struct a new one. Upon this sub- 
ject let our readers jadge for them- 
selves from the following extract. 
“ The corruptions by which the 
Christian religion was universally 
depraved before the reformation, 
had grown to a greater height in 
Scotland than in any other nation 
within the pale of the Western 
church. Syperstition and religious 
imposture, in their grossest forms, 
gained an easy admission among a 
rude and ignorant people. By 
means of these the clergy attained 
to an exhorbitant degree of opulence 
and power; which were accom- 
panied, as they always have been, 
with the corruption of their order, 
and of the whole system of religion. 
The full halfof the wealth of the 
nation belonged to the clergy; 
and the greater part of this was in 
the hands of a few of their number 
who had the command of the whole 
body. Avorice, ambition, and the 
love of secular ponip reigned among 
the superior orders. Bishops and 
abbots rivalled the first nobility in 
Maynificence, and preeeded them 
in honours. They were privy- 
couneillors and lords of session, as 
well as of parliament; and had long 
engrossed the principal offices of 
state. A vacant bishopric or abbacy 
called forth powerful competitors, 
who contended for it as for a prin- 
cipality or petty kingdom ; it was 
obtained by similar acts, and not 
unfrequently taken possesion of by 
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the same wehpons. Inferior bene- 
fices were openly put to sale, or 
bestowed on the illiterate and un- 
worthy minions of courtiers; on 
dice-players, strolling bards, and 
the bastards of bishops, Pluralities 
were multiplied without bounds, 
and benefices given in commendam 
were kept vacant during the life of 
the commendatory, sometimes dur- 
ing several lives, to the deprivation 
of extensive parishes of all provision 
of religious service; if a depriva- 
tion it could be called at a time 
when the cure of souls was no 
longer regarded as attathed to 
livings originally endowed for this 
purpose. ‘There was not such a 
thing known as for a bishop to 
preach; indeed I scarcely recollect 
a single instance of it mentioned in 
history, from the erection of the 
regular Scottish episcopate down to 
the period of the reformation. The 
practice was even gone into desue- 
tude among all the secular clergy, 
and was wholly devolved on the 
mendicant monks, who employed 
it for the mnost mercenary purposes, 

“The lives of the clergy, ex- 
empted from secular jurisdiction, 
and corrupted by wealth and idle- 
ness, were become a scandal to 
religion, and an outrage on dee 
cency. While they professed chas- 
lity, and prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, any of the eccle- 
siastic order from contracting un- 
lawful wedlock, the bishops sct the 
example of the most shameless pro- 
fligacy before the inferior clergy ; 
avowedly kept their harlots; pros 
vided their natural sons with bene- 
fices ; and gave their daughters in 
marriage to the sons of the nobility 
and principal .gentry; many of 


whom were so meau as to contami- 
nate the blood of their families by 
such base alliances for the sake of the 
rich dowries which they brought. 
Through - 
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Through the blind devotion and 
munificence of princes and nobles, 
monasteries, those nurseries of su- 
perstition and idleness, had greatly 
multiplied in the nation; and 
though they had universally dege- 
nerated, and were notoriously be- 
come the haunts of lewdness and 
debauchery, it was deemed impious 
and sacrilegious to reduce their 
number, abridge their privileges, 
or alienate their funds. The igno- 
rance of the clergy respecting reli- 
gion was as gross as the dissoluteness 
of their morals. Even bishops were 
not ashamed to confess that they 
were unacquainted with the canon 
of their faith, and had never read 
any part of the sacred Scriptures, 
except what they met with in their 
missals. Of the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity scarcely any thing remained 
but the name. Instead of being 
directed to offer up their adorations 
to one God, the people were taught 
to divide them among an innumer- 
able company of inferior objects. 
A plurality of mediators shared the 
honour of procuring the divine 
favour with the ‘‘ one Mediator 
between God and man;” and more 
petitions were presented to the 
Virgin Mary and other saints, than 
to ** him whom the Father heareth 
always.” It is difficult for us to 
conceive how empty, ridiculous, 
and wretched those harrangues were 
which the monks delivered for ser- 
mons. Legendary tales concerning 
the founder of some-religious order, 
his wonderful sanctity, the miracles 
which he performed, his combats 
with the devil, his watchings, fast- 
ings, and flagellations ; the wonders 
of holy water, chrism, crossing, 
and exorcism; the horrors of pur- 
gatory, with the numbers released 
from it by the intercession of some 

werful saint; these, with low 
jests, table-talk, and fire-side scan- 


dal, formed the favourite topics of 
these preachers, and were seryed 
up to the people instead of the pure, 
solid, and sublime doctrines of the 
Bible.” 

“* The Life of the Rev. John 
Hough, D.D. successively Bishop 
of Oxford, Litchfield and C oventry, 
and Worcester, &c. By John Wil- 
mot, Esq. F.R.S, and S.A.” 4to. 
We learn from this biography, in 
few words, that John Hough, the 
subject of it, was born April 12, 
1651; entered at St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Nov. 12, 1669, 
and was afterwards elected a fellow 
of the same society ; was ‘ordained 
deacon in 1675; in 1678 became 
domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Ormond, whom he accompanied to 
Ireland in consequence of his grace’s 
appointment to the vice-royalty: 
in 10682 returned to England, in 
1685 was collated to a prebendal 
stall in the cathedral of Worcester, 
and shortly afterwards presented to 
the rectory of Temsford in Bedford. 
shire. He was next elected pfesi- 
dent of Magdalen College by the 
fellows of the society, in opposition 
to the imtentions of the court; and 
shortly after the revolution was 
created Bishop of Oxford, and after- 
wards translated to the diocese of 
Litchfield and Coventry, which he 
was allowed to hold in connexion 
with the presidency. In 1702, he 
married the relict of Sir Charles 
Lee, of Billesley, Warwickshire, 
who died in 1722, and to whom he 
was attached with an effection that 
induced him after her decease to 
observe the day of her death with 
fasting and religious veneration. 
Having passed successively through 
the episcopal honours enumerated 
in the title-page, he died at the 
good old age of ninety-three, im 
the fullest possession of his intellee- 


tual faculties. . Mr. Wilmot bas 
been 
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been enabled to enrich the present 
biography with a variety of private 
letters, and original communica- 
tions that prove this firm and ex- 
cellent defender of the Protestant 
church, and the political liberty of 
the people, to have been as highly 
endowed with domestic as with 
public virtues, With a degree of 
complacency which it is delightful 
to contemplate in a man of his cha- 
racter and station, he appears to 
have interested himself in a great 
variety of the little fugitive concerns 
of his friends and their acquaint- 
ance; and to have entered with 
much feeling and tenderness into all 
their minute and casual incidents of 
sorrow or joy. His good sense is, 
at the same time, displayed in 
many of his remarks; and he occa- 
sionally mingles serious and moral 
reflections with a sort of artless 
facility, and in a manner perfectly 
free from all parade and ostenta- 
tion. The most brilliant incident 
in his life, however, is the manli- 
ness with which he conducted him- 
self upon his election to the presi- 
dency of Magdalen College. We 
have already hinted that he was 
elected in opposition to the inten- 
tions of James II. The fact is that 
upon a declaration of the vacancy, 
a mandamus was sent to the college 
fron the court to¢lect one Anthony 
Farmer, who, however, as was 
stated in a humble representation 
addressed by the fellows to his 
Majesty, had not any of the quali- 
fications for the office which the 
statutes of the college deimanded. 
To this application no answer 
was returned; and having waited 
till the 15th of April, the farthest 
period allowed by the college 


laws, the fellows elected the Rev. 

Join Hough. On June 22 follow- 

ing, this election was declared void 

by King James’s commissioners for 
1812. 
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ecclesiastical affairs; but the court; 
finding at the same time, that 
Farmer was a man of notoriously 
bad character, issued a mandamug 
to the fellows in the ensuing August 
to elect Dr. Samue! Parker, an avow- 
ed Papist. With this order, also, the 
fellows most honourably refused to 
comply, which, indeed, they could 
not have obeyed without a violation 
of their oaths. The king, who was 
at Oxford in September, endeavour- 
ed to intimidate the refractory part 
of the college into an implicit obedi- 
ence to his will; but they still per 
sisted in shewing more deference te 
the sanctity of an oath than to the 
mandate of a monarch. In con- 
sequence of this, Dr. Hough and the 
whole body of the fellows of the 
college were cited to appear on the 
2ist of October, before. certain 
lords commissioners appointed spe- 
cially to visit the college. These 
commissioners came to Oxford 
attended by three troops of horse, 
and opened their trust with great 
pomp. Dr. Hough, on this occa- 
sion, conducted himself with the 
greatest temper, dignity, and firm- 
ness; allowing neither solicitations 
nor menace, neither hope nor fear, 
to violate in any degree his oath or 
betray his trust. Notwithstanding 
the repeated demands of the com- 
missioners, he refused to deliver up 
the keys of his lodgings to the 
person whom the king had selected 
for the president; and finally, be- 
fore the commissioners withdrew, 
boldly protested against all their 
proceedings, as illegal, unjust, and 
null. This noble and beroic resist- 
ance, to an arbitrary mandate of 
the crown, had a powerful effect in 
modifying the slavish notions of 
passive obedience which had been 
widely diffused among the clergy 
of the day, and in preparing a 
foundation for a more liberal 
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mode of government under Wil- 
liam III. 

_ “Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of James Benigne Bossuet, 
Bishop cf Meaux. By Charles 
Butler, Esq.”” 8vo. We have too 
often had occasion to give specimens 
of the learning, and masculine style 
of the present writer to render it 
necessary to offer any additional 
observation on this subject ; and we 
have so largely quoted from the pre- 
sent work in another department of 
our Register, as to make al) further 
notice of its contents, interesting as 
the work is, superfivous. 

' « The Lives of John Selden, Esq. 
and Archbishop Usher : with notices 
of the principal Englishmen of letters 
with whom they were connected. 
By John Aikin, M.D. 8vo.” We 
Jately had occasion to call the_at- 
tention of our readers to the present 
author's translation of the memoirs 
of the celebrated Huet, or Huetius, 
Bishop of Avranches: memoirs which 
present us with an epitome of the 
general history of the learning on 
the Continent at the period to which 
they are restricted. During the 
composition of this work ‘ I was 
necessarily, (says Dr. Aikin,) led to 
cast an eye upon the general state 
of literature of our own country ; 
and the cursory survey I took of it 
gave me an interest in the subject 
which urged me to further inquiry. 
On tracing backwards the history 
of English erudition | seon came io 
two names that seemed to form an 
era, previously to which our con- 
tributions to the stock of critical 
literature were comparatively incon 
siderable ; whilst those names were 
themselves annexed to writings quot- 
ed and applauded by the most emi- 
nent contemporary, scholars in Eu- 
rope. These were Selden and Usher, 
men whose celebrity (that of the 
former especially) was not confined 
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to mere authorship; but who acted 


. important parts in the church and 


state at a period of extraordinary 
interest in English history. I was 
therefore induced carefully to exa- 
mine the extant narratives of their 
lives, together with the biographical 
documents afforded by. their own 
writings; and ‘this research con- 
vinced me that a clear and unpre- 
judiced account of the services they 
rendered to letters, and of the con- 
duct they pursued in the momentous 
transactions of their time, might 
still be rendered worthy of the 
public notice.” It is only necessary 
to add that the distinguished com- 
piler has fulfilled the task he allotted 
to himself with his usual judgment, 
perspicuity, and candour; and by 
his indetatigable researches has 
added no small portion of interest 
and originality to the histories of 
these celebrated scholars that have 
already passed before the public. 

“ The Life of Ulrich Zuinglius, 
the Swiss Reformer, by J G. Hess ; 
translated from tbe French, by Lucy 
Aikin,” 8vo. Ulric Zuinglius, or 
Zuingle, was born in 1484 at Wild- 
baws in Switzerland, shortly after 
the birth of Luther, and not long 
before that of Calvin. He was in 
truth the forerunner of Calvin in 
the peculiar kind of reformation 
which at the period before us was 
so rapidly effected in the thirteen 
cantens; bet, having been less 
violent and forward than his succes- 
sor, his fame has Deen in a very con- 
siderable degree unjustly eclipsed by 
that of the latter. Ja the work 
before us, M. Hess has detaicd @ 
clear, simple, and interesting story, 
especially respecting ‘lie even's that 
produced a change in (ic religious 
principles of Zurnglias, and the 
means by which he diffused them 
among his countrymen ; interwoven 
with so muoh of sata? «4 us 
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histery and biography, literary, civil, 
and ecclesiastical, and such short and 
judicious reflections, as are necessary 
to its illustration. The translation 
is somewhat less free than faithful ; 
there is an occasional attachment to 
the idioms and phraseology of the 
original which we are surprised at, 
considering the fimily from which 
the version proceeds: yet upon the 
whole it is given with perspicuity 
and spirit, and, except on such oc- 
casions, with simplicity and ease. 
There is an aukwardness in styling 
the subject of the biography, after 
the Latin termination, Zuingéus in 
the title-page, and atter his proper 
name Zwingle, in the body of the 
work. Agreeably to the custom of 
the times, Zuinglius, as chief ec- 
clesiastic, accompanied the armies 
of his countrymen, as well as in- 
structed them in the vaie of peace. 
It was on an occasion of the former 
kind that he fell a sacrifice, and the 
world became deprived of his emi- 
nent services. ‘This closing incident 
is thus related: ‘ In the beginning 
of the battle, while Zuingle was 
encouraging the troops by his ex- 
hortations, he received a mortal 
wound, fell in the press, and re- 
mained senseless on the field of 
battle while the enemy were |wp- 
suing their victory. On secovering 
his consciousness he rais'd himself 
with difficulty, crossed his feeble 
hands upon his breast, and lifted his 
dying eyes to heaven, Some ca- 
tholic soldiers who had remained 
behind found him in this attitude. 
Without knowing him they offered 
him a confessor; Zuingle would 
have replied, but was unable to 
articulate ; he refused by a motion 
of the head. The soldiers thea 
exhorted him to recommend his 
soul to the holy Virgin. A second 
sign of refusal enraged them. ‘ Die, 
then, obstinate heretic!” cried one, 
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and pierced him with ‘his sword. 
It was not till the next day that the 
body of the reformer was found and 
exposed to the view of the army. 
Among those whom curiosity at- 
tracted, several had known him, 
and, without sharing his religious 
opinions, had adinired-his eloquence 
and done justice to the uprightness 
of his intentions. These were unable 
to view his features, which death 
had not ‘changed, without emotion. 
A former colleague of Zuingle’s, 
who had left Zurich on acéount of 
the reformation, was among the 
crowd. He gazed a long time 
upon him who had been his ad- 
versary, and at length said with 
emotion, ‘‘ Whatever may havé 
been thy faith, I am sure that thou 
wast always sincere, and thou 
lovedst thy country. May God 
take thy soul to his mercy!” Far 
from sharing in this sentiment of 
compassion, the soldiers rejoiced in 
the death of a man whom they 
considered as the principal support 
of heresy; and they tumultuously 
surrounded the bloody corpse of the 
reformer. Amid the ebullitions of 
their fanatical joy, some voices were 
heard to pronounce the words, 
«* Let us burn: the remains of the 
heresiarch.” All applauded the 
proposal: in vain did their leaders 
remind the furious soldiery of the 
respect due to the déad: in vain 
did they exhort them not to irritate 
the Protestants, who might one day 
avenge the insult: all was useless. 
They seized the body; a tribunal, 
named by acclamation, ordered that 
it should be burnt, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds; and the 
sentence was executed the same 
instant.” 

“* Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Robert Simson, M. D. late 
professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. By the 
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Rev. William Trail, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Ed. &c.” 4to. The life of Dr. 
Simson developes little of incident 
or adventure ; like most other ma- 
thematicians and geometers he exists 
almost entirely in his books and 
other papers ; only a few of which 
however were published anterior to 
his decease. The work before us 
indeed, is a tribute of gratitude 
from one of the professor’s very 
few surviving pupils, to the memory 
of his respected friend and tutor, 
who gives the following account of 
his having undertaken it. “ A- 
bout thirty years ago the late 
Ear] Stanhope honoured me with a 
request to draw up an account of 
the life and writings of the late 
Dr. Simson ot Glasgow, which 
might be published in the new 
edition of the Biographia Britannica, 
The slow progress of that great 
work left me much at liberty as to 
the time of preparing an article 


which could appear only near the 


end of it; and, for a number of 
years, haying been occupied by en- 
gagements of a different kind, I 
was in some measure compelled to 
postpone the execution of my un- 
dertaking much longer than [ wish- 
ed to have done. As there is not 
at present any near prospect of the 
completion of the Biographia, I 
could not properly at my time of 
life, defer ‘any longer embracing 
the opportunity «fforded me of pay- 
ing this small tribute of respect to 
the memory of that eminent man, 
by whose friendship and instruction 
I was honoured during some of the 
last years of his life.” The style 


is plain and unaffected, cecasionally 
not \ ithout elegance and spirit. 

“© Memoirs of the Life of Prince 
Potemkin, Field Marshal, and Com- 
mander-in-chief ofthe Russianarmy, 
Grand Admiral of the Fleet, &e. 
Trauslated from the German,” 8vo. 
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This extraordinary character, evines 
ing a singular combination of the 
greatest vices with the greatest vir- 
tues, and so essential to the glories 
of the reign of Catharine, has been 
sO often biographized by original 
writers in our own tongue, that no 
new history of him, unless drawn 
from secret and unexplored sources, 
can be expected to communicate 
any degree of novelty or originality. 
The work before us makes no pre- 
tensions to such a possession, and 
it, hence, contains litile that most 
readers of general biography have 
not met with before. But the treat 
is, nevertheless, agreeably hashed 
up ina fresh form, and the transla- 
tor has done justice to the German 
compilation. The life is full of 
intrigue, adventure, and change of 
fortune, and cannot fail of being 
interesting to those who are unac- 
quainted with the crafty favourite, 
or the, gaudy court of the great 
czarina. 

“« A new Analysis of Chronology : 
in which an attempt is made to 
explain the History and Antiquities 
of the primitive nations of the 
World, and the prophccies relating 
to them, on principles tending to 
remove the imperfection and dis- 
cguslance of preceding Systems. By 
the Rev. William Hales, D. D. 
vol. II. in two parts,” 4to. The 
continuation of this work displays a 
considerable portion of reading and 
critical acumen ; but the parts im- 
mediately before us are far more 
limited in their range than we had 
reason to expect, being almost eX- 
clusively confined to sacred history 
and philology ; the historical aud 
philological subjects moreover, being 
promiscuously interwoven with each 
other with strange and unravelling 
perplexity. If the author bad dis- 
played more method, and kept the 


variety of materials which m os 
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thus curiously associated. together, 
in a more regular arrangement, he 
would have made a valuable addi- 
tion to an important department of 
chronological inquiry. 

“« The Chronicle of the Kings of 
Britain; translated from the Welsh 
copy attributed to Tysalio; collated 
with several other copies, and il- 
Justrated with copious notes; to 
which are added original disserta- 
tions on the following subjects: 
the History and Epistle attributed 
to Gildas; the authority of the 
Brut; the primary Population of 
Britain; the Laws of Dyfnwal 
Moelmyd; and the ancient British 
Church. By the Rev. Peter Roberts, 
A.M." 4to. 2).2s. We first became 
acquainted with Mr. Roberts through 
the medium of his ‘* Sketch of the 


early History of the Britons;” and: 


the kind of feeling excited in 
us upon a perusal of his Sketch, is 
once more excited in us upon a 
perusal of his edition of the Chronicle. 
He is a scholar of indefatigable re- 
search, ardent love of archaiology, 
enthusiastic attachment to his coun- 
try, and sufficiently versed in phi- 
Jology and general history. His 
patriotic devotion, however, some- 
times runs a strong risk of de- 
generating into that peculiar morbid 


_ affection to which nosologists have 


assigned the name of nostralgia ;— 
it has at least occasionally warped 
his judgment, aod in ‘the strong 
desire of ascribing an almost il- 
limitable antiquity to the existence 
and sciences of his countrymen, has 
induced him in various instances to 
take fable for fact, and to venture 
upon what we cannot but re- 
gard as an unwarrantable emendation 
of an ancient text. There are va- 
rious ancient books to be met with 
in the vernacular dialect of the 
principality entitled drut, report, 
Darrative, or chronicle: and of these 
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the two oldest are the Brut Tysilio, 
or Chronicle of Tysilio, and the 
Brut Grufydd ab Arthur, or Chroni- 
cle of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Tye 
silio is by many writers, and among 
the rest by the respectable antiquary 
before us, supposed to have been the 
son of a Welsh prince, who flou- 
rished in a very early era, and was 
canonized in the seventh century: 
for which, however, we have nothing 
more than mere rumour, scarcely 
amounting to general national tra- 
dition. Gruffyd ab Arthur, or 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, is much 
better known to have flourished in 
the twelfth century, and to have 
been consecrated bishop of Llandaff 
in the year 1152. The work for 
which he is chiefly celebrated is a 
Latin narrative, which appears to 
be a medley of fact, fable, and tra- 
dition, dedicated to Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, son of Henry II., which 
he professes to have translated 
**from a very old book written in 
the Welsh language,” which he 
had received from Walter surnamed 
Mapes, or Calsenius, archdeacon of 
Oxford, who, he tells us, brought it 
from Bretagne. This, however, is 
a different work from the Brus 
Gruffyd ab Arthur, though it has a 
general resemblance to it; and es 
pecially in the author's fanciful 
interpolation of incidents into the 
history of the Cymri, which we 
now know, could not either chro- 
nologically or chorographically have 
appertained to it; and still more pare 
ticularly in his frequent addiction 
to the marvellous and miraculous ; 
in consequence of which the cha- 
racter of Geoffrey, as an historian, 
has for many centuries sunk even 
below its proper level. 

Besides these more connected his- 
tories or narratives under this name 
of bruts, the traditionary knowledge 


of the Cymri or primitive Britons 
have 
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have been handed down in pieces 
of poetry; amd especially in short 
stanzas,. which frem their alli sions 
_to some three historical events, three 
distinguished characters, or record- 
ing three proverbial sentiments, have 
‘been denominated t/iads. Of the 
origin of these we know nothing ; 
they appear, however, to have been 
the only mode of perpetuating na- 
tional occurrences or proverbial 
wisdom, as io all other countries, 
antecedently to the use of written 
records, and are, with. tolerable 
accuracy, ascertained to hav: been 
continued till very nearly the era 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth. - And 
hence the tair deduction that follows 
is that Jetters were not in general 
use for any considerable period be- 
fore the twelfth eentury, among 
the inhabitants of the principality. 
The Welsh antiquaries, however, 
are of a different opinion; and they 
have endeavoured to obtain from 
their ancesiors the credit of their 
having known and employed alpha- 
betical characters, if not before the 
commencement of the christian 
era, at least as early as the fifth or 
sixth century afterwards, and a 
passage in Cesar is adverted to in 
favovr of such an opinion, which, 
however, to say the least of it, is by 
no means decisive upon the ques- 
tion: whilst on the contrary, it is 
forcibly argued, not merely that all 
their historical traditions, antece- 
dently to the twelfth century, are 
traditionary verses; but that, first, 
they cannot produce a single satis- 
factory proof of alphabetic or even 
pictured characters among any of 
their most, ancient remains ; and se- 
condly, that neither Gildas nor Nen- 
nius, both British writers in Latin, 
the former as old as the sixth, and 
the latter as old as the ninthcentury, 
could discover, as they distincly af- 
firm, any Cymricwritten records, an 
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were obliged to draw their resources 
from oral traditions, or Roman, Sax- 
on, and other coilateral ramifications: 
neither is there a single line of Ta- 
liessin, the Homer of Wales, to be 
met with as an autograph or con- 
temporary manuscript, although this 
national poet bas no power of Jay- 
ing claim to a higher antiquity than 
Gildas. The objec: of Mr. Roberts, 
however, is once more to maintain 
the literary honour of his country, 
and to this purpose-he labours with 
all his might in the very ingenious 
and recondite volume before us: 
yet while we admire his industry 
and ingenuity, and applaud his har- 
dihood, we cannot but wish that 
these excellent qualities had heen 
exerted on a more thrifty field. 

** The Gieaner: a series of pe- 
riodical essays, selected and arrang- 
ed from scarce or neglected vo- 
lumes, with an introduction and 
notes, by Nathan Drake, M.D. &c.” 
4 vols. 8vo. his ig designed as an 
accompaniment of the ‘ British 
Classical Essayist,’’ consisting (in 
the edition printed a few years ago 
under the superintendence of the 
present writer, and enriched with 
critical and biographical notices of 
his own) of the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian; the Rambler, Ad- 
venturer, and Idler; the World, 
Connoisseur and Mirror; the 
Lounger, Observer, and Looker-on, 
‘€ These, it may be said, display the 
literary Aarvest of this province of 
English composition; while the 
volumes now presented to the pub- 
lic may not inaptly be considered 
as gleanigs ; which, though when 
scattered widely over the ground 
they attract but little comparative 
attention, will now, it is hoped, 
when: collected and put in order, 
form a sheaf not less rich in quality, 
or beautiful.in appearance, than the 


more immediate proguct. of the 
field,” 
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field.” The metaphor sufficiently 
explains the author's object, and is 
well drawn up excepting as to the 
terms immediate product, sinct all 
the different ears of grain, whether 
scattered or collected, are equally 
the immediate product of the field, 
are equally true to their own kind, 
and imbued with the same respec- 
tive power. The work we have 
found highly entertaining, and the 
discriminating talent it evinces, af- 
fords another proof of our author's 
exact and classic taste. 

«« Classical Recreations, inter- 

spersed with much biblical criticism, 
Vol. I. By Edmund Henry Barker, 
Esq. ‘Trin. Col. Cam.” . These are 
literally as, indeed, designated by 
the title, recreations ;— notices drawn 
up from the author’s common-place 
book, from hints apparently entered 
into it upon an extensive scale of 
classical and biblical reading. Many 
of the suggestions are ingenious ; 
many discover a fine classical taste ; 
some of them want authority, and 
a few are altogether nugatory. If 
the work be continued, we should 
like to see it in a more. arranged 
form, and a somewhat less scholas- 
fic style and character, 
. © A Grammar of the Malayan 
language, with an Introduction and 
Praxis, By William Marsden, F.R.S. 
Ato. 1. 1s.” 

«* A Dictionary of the Malayan 
language, in two parts, Malayan and 
English, and English and Malayan. 
By William Marsden, F. R. S.” 4to 
21.2s. The literary and commer- 
¢ial communities of our own coun- 
try are under great obligations to 
the author of these volumes, who 
has hereby given us a useful key to 
what may almost be called a new 
and untried chamber in the great 
building of language and national 
history. The Malayan tongue is 
spoken as the chief dialect in the 
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further peninsula of India, and 
throughout a numerous archi 

of islands peopled by a hardy and 
sea-faring race, with whom out 
commercial intercourse has for the 
last thirty years been increasing, 
and ovr confidence proportionably 
augmenting. Settlements have been 
formed in various places, and have 
obtained a stability that promises 
to be durable; while our late ac- 
quisition of Batavia adds consider 
ably to the importance of our Ma- 
layan connexions, Mr. Marsden ac- 
quired his knowledge of Malay in 
the island of Sumatra, on the south- 
ern coast of which is situated the 
principal English establishment; and 
as the language is spoken with much 
diversity in different parts, and ae 
mongst different ranks, the author, 
without very extensively following 
up these diversities, has given it, 
and in our opinion correctly so, as 
employed in the conversation of the 
superior classes of the Malays of the 
island on which he resided : in the 
course of which we find it as 
strongly tinctured with Arabic as 
the Castilian of Cordova. The ale 
phabet here employed is the Arabic, 
with a slight variation in the dias 
critical points; the letters compos 
ing it are thirty-four, of which thir» 
teen are pure Arabic, six pure Ma- 
layan, and fifteen common to both 
languages ; and the character here 
made use of is the Niski; at which 
we are somewhat surprised, since 
the Talik is now become almost as 
common to our own presses as the 
former. 

** Calamities of Authors: in- 
cluding some Inquiries respecting 
their moral and literary characters, 
By the author of Curiosities of Li- 
terture,” 2 vols. 8vo, This is in- 
deed a most lugubrious history ; 
but in our opinion in a very consi- 


derable degree overcharged, though 
written 
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written with a sort of commendable 
feeling and compassion, for the ex- 
tensive and eccentric corps whose 
miseries it so touchingly describes. 
The fact is, that all professions, 
yanks, and circles of mankind, 
could scrape together innumerable 
histories of misfortunes, embarrass- 
metts, and contumelies peculiar to 
themselves, if a very little exertion 
were to be made for such an occa- 
sion; and consequently the tribe of 
writers must in the common order 
of things have had their own proper 

rtion of bitters allotted to them : 
and their actual trade being that of 
narrative, description, compilation, 
and invention, the world has heard 
much more of the evils of author- 
ship than of anyother kind of ship 
or shape whatever. The cases be- 
fore us are, however, for the most 
part well selected, highly interest- 
ing, and many of them drawn from 
original sources. They peculiarly 
deserve the attention of young, un- 
fledged authors ; of writers who are 
quahtied for any thing rather than 
writing, and of that numerous di- 
vision of the general body, who 
have litle discretion, and perbaps 
still less learning ; who are extra- 
vagant without wit, and. rampant 
without genius, 

** Reviewers reviewed: includ- 
ing an inquiry into the Moral and 
Intellectual effects of habits of cri- 
ticism, and their Influence on the 
general interests of literature. To 
which is subjoined a brief history of 
the Periodical Reviewers, published 
in England and Scotland. By John 
Charles O’ Reid, Esq.” Svo. Theau- 
thor isnot in love with the profession 
of public and periodical] criticism. 
It iscertainly a question well worthy 


of inquiry whether the fashion for 
periodical criticism, so common to 
our own day, has been produc- 
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tive of. more benefit or disadvantage 
to the general cause of literature, 
Upon this question Mr. O«Reid has 
entered, but he has hitherto only 
taken one side of it; and, in our 
opinion, even on that side, he has 
not offered all that might be ad- 
vanced by an ingenious advocate, 
His language conveys a cordial 
contempt for professional review- 
ers, and as mortal a hatred of their 
works as if he himself had been 
fatally wounded or lamed for life, 
by a general volley from the whole 
fraternity. Periodical criticism, in 
his opinion, destroys all taste even 
in the man who antecedently pos- 


sessed it, as effectually as a cup of 


poison. In answer to this we shall 
only observe, that many of the best 
established writers, and of the most 
approved taste, in the present day, 
have been for years, and still are oc- 
casionally, periodical critics. The 
same public bane, in Mr. O'Reid's 
opinion, puffs up the reader with a 
tympany or flatulence of knowledge, 
and excites him to become a super- 
ficial scholar, and an empty pre- 
tender. It should also be observed, 
that periodica! criticism sows the 
seed, and cultivates the soil of sci* 
ence upon an extensive scale; and 
though the product is in many 
cases, we are ready to admit, effete 
and blighted, and never. attains a 
proper maturity, it excites and 
rears to a perfect fruit, in pumerous 
instances, seeds that would other- 
wise never have put forth a single 
germination: while, in regard to 
authors, notwithstanding its too fre- 
quent severity, it diffuses to the world 
a general knowledgeot works,which 
in a tkovsapd instances would 
otherwise fall from the cradle to the 
grave: and we will entreat Mr. 
O'Reid’s pardon, while we sugg*st, 
that even the work. before us might 
possibly 
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possibly have been but little heard 
of, with all its taste and talents, 
‘but for that very speaking trumpet 
which he is so anxious to decry. 
Few years have been more largely 
favoured by the muses than the pre- 
sent, and, if we except the higher 
flights of poetry, few years have 
been more auspiciously favoured. 
The fair maids of Aonia have 
sported with peculiar courtesy 
amidst the nobles and legislators of 
the land; and hence Lord Byron 
has been excited to the romaunt 
of ‘* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage ;” 
Lord Geo. Grenville and R. Whar- 
ton, esq. M.P. have produced their 
respective epics of Portugal and Ron- 
cesvalles; and Lord Edward Thur- 
low, his volume of miscellaneous 
verses. Of the last we have not yet 
obtained a copy ; for at the moment 
of writing these remarks, it is bare- 
ly announced ; and we shall hence 
return to it in our next retrospect. 
Of the three preceding, the order of 
merit will be very generally admit- 
ted, we believe, to run in the order 
of succession we have allotted them. 
Lord Byron's poem is deeply me- 
Janchvly, but sweetly musical; his 
descriptions are often drawn to the 
life, but they are all overshadowed 
with yews and cypresses. The war 
scenes in the peninsula, and the 
glories that the English and Portu- 
guese have lately acquired there, 
form equally the subjects of Lord 
G. Grenville and of Mr. Wharton : 
the former poem is confined to two 
books, it is not merely the shorter, 
but in more respects than one the 
lighter of the two; the latter poem 
carries the metal of not less than 
twelve books, and is as much heavier 
in style, as in numbér of guns. We 
have given extracts from each, how- 
ever, in another department, and 
for the rest shall leave our readers to 
determine for themselves. 





Besides these, we have received 
a very interesting Volume of poetr 
from Mr. John Wilson, dat any oo 
title of “The Isle of Palms, and 
other poems;” modelled indeed 
upon the morbid simplicity of style 
that so peculiarly characterises Mr. 
Wordsworth and Mr. Southey ; but 
with the merit of adding to their 
beauties, and diminishidg their ble- 
mishes, a sample of which we have 
given as above. “ Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Eleven: a poem by Anna 
Letitia Barbauld ;" a severe and ijl- 
omened national satire, whose pro- 
phestes have, fortunately for us, 
been already falsified in many points; 


and from which, on account of 


the strength of the poetry, we 
have also given a specimen or 
two.— The Philosophy of Melan- 
choly: a poem in four parts, with a 
mythological ode. By T. L. Pea- 
cock :” easy, plaintive, and respec- 
table.—‘* The Country Pastor, or 
Rural Philanthropist ;” containing 
lines of some merits that celebrate 
an imaginary character of somewhat 
more merit; though both appear to 
be a little deficient in activity.— 
“ Simple Minstrelsy. By Mrs. 
Cockle :” to whom we have often 
been already indebted for fugitive 
pieces, that, like the present, have 
meant well, and exhibited a pleasing 

fancy and cultivated taste. 
Foremost amidst the plays of the 
year we have to notice another vo- 
lume presented to us by Miss ‘* Jo- 
anna Baillie ;” and we are sorry that 
our limits will allow us to do no- 
thing more than to uotice it. The 
appeal, however, bas been already 
made to the public, and its award 
is well known to be that it does not 
quite equal the powers manifested 
in the two preceding volumes. We 
have here, as well as formerly, both 
a tragedy and a comedy, adapted to 
each of the series of passions at- 
tempted 
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tempted to be pourtrayed ; a system 
which alone would be sufficient to 
bear down the powers of Shake- 
speare himself. The rest it is suf- 
ficient to catalogue : they are, ‘“‘The 
Seducer, a tragedy in five acts. By 
Charles Masterton.” ‘* Montalban, 
a tragedy'in five acts.” And ‘* Mar- 
mion ; or Flodden Field, a drama, 
founded on the poem of Walter 
Scott.” 

‘* Among the numerous novels, 
tales, and romances of the year, we 
have chiefly been pleased with 
“« Cottage Sketches, by the author 
of “ An Antidote to the Miseries 


of Human Life.” “ Self-Contre}.” 
3 vols. 8vo.—** Sense and Sensi- 
bility,” 3 vols. 8vo. “ Ten‘per, or 
Domestic Scenes, a tale, by Mrs. 
Opie,” 3 vols. 12mo. * Tales of 
Fashionable Life, by Miss Edg- 
worth,” 3 vols. 12m6. ‘* The Bor- 
derers, an histarical romance, illus- 
trative of the manners of the tour. 
teenth century,” “3 vols. 12mo, 
“* Despotism ; or the Fall of the Je. 
suits, a political romance,” 2 vols, 
12mo. and the History of Charles 
the Great and Oriando,”’ translated 
from the Latin of Spanheim. By 
Thomas Radd, 2 vols. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MORAL anv POLITICAL, ‘ 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Commerce, and Politics. 


“ RAVELS in various coun- 
; tries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, 
L.L.D. Part Il. Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. Sect. the first.” 


Ato. The first volume of this series 


of travels we have already copied, 
and with considerable and deserged 
approbation. On commencing the 
present comprehensive undertaking, 
the author proposed to divide it in- 
to three portions, and the observa 
tions made in Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, were reserved for the se- 
cond part,whether consisting of one 
or more than one volume. This 
plan is still pursued ; but from the 
very perplexed state of the gco- 
graphy of the country alluded to 
by the word Syria, the author, in 
his second edition of the first vo- 
lume, exchanged it for the less ex- 
ceptionabie appellation of Pa/estine, 
He has since, however, felt a simi- 
lar perplexity as to the true geo- 
graphical import of this latter term, 
and he has hence omitted both 
Palestine and Syria in favour of 
the Holy Land. We have copied so 
largely trom these very instructive 
and agreeable travels in another de- 
partment of our register, and bave 
consequently afforded the reader 
so fair an opportunity of appre- 
ciating for himself the real amenity 
of the writer’s manner, and facility 
of bis style, that we shall content 
ourselves with merely pointing out 
the range to which our author's 
peregrinations extend, and the dif- 


ferent countries and provinces they 
include. These are Constantino- 
ple; the plain of Troy, the district 
of Troas ; a very interesting excur- 
sion from the Hellespont to 
Rhodes ; from Rhodes to the gulph 
of Glaucus in Asia Minor; from 
Asia Minorto Egypt; from Rosetta 
to Zaneca in Cyprus, together with 
a general description of Cyprus ; 
from Egypt to Syria; the Holy 
Land, occupying nearly the latter 
half of the volume, dnd-forming one 
of the most instruetive and agreeable 
histories of it we have met with since 
the days of Mr. Maundrel. The 
volume is well illustrated, and rich- 
ly adorned with plates, maps, charts, 
and vignettes. 

““ A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808 and 
1809 ; in which is included sorne 
account of his Majesty's mission 
under Sir Harford Jones, Bart, K.C, 
to the court of Persia. By James 
Morier, Esq. his Majesty's secretary 
of embassy to the court of Persia.” 
With engravings and maps. 4to, 
31. 13s. 6d. Mr. Morier is an in- 
telligent and modest traveller, ac- 
tive in inquiry, and perspicnous in 
his relation of facts; and the work 
before us is peculiarly marked with 
the characters of simplicity and 
truth. It is, however, in many 
parts deficient in interest, and bears 
evident internal as we!l as external 
proofs of its being written eurrente’ 
calamo. Mr. Morier indeed was 
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absent from England not much 
more than two years ; having sailed 
from Portsmouth, as secretary to 
Sir Harford Jones, Oct. 27,. i807, 
and having landed at Plymouth 
Nov. 25, 1809. He reached Bom- 
bay towards the close of April 1808 ; 
arrived at Bushire Oct. 13, and at 
Teheran, the present capital of Per- 
sia, Feb. 149, of the ensuing year. 
In this metropolis he resided about 
three months; when he left it for 
Constantinople on his return home, 
having reached the Turkish capital 
July 18, 1809. As we have copied 
somewhat at large from this pro- 
duction in another department of 
our register, we shall dismiss it, as 
we dismissed the last article, by re- 
ferring our readers to the extracts 
in question for a specimen of Mr. 
Morier's style. Upon most points it 
is less full and satisfactory than that 
of Le Brun, Chardin, or Niebulr ; 
but he affords us some original mat- 
ter of value in various cases, and 
especially in regard to the sculp- 
tures and ruins of Shapour. The 
plates are somewhat below medi- 
ocrity, and by no means keep pace 
with the splendour and costliness of 
the type and paper. 

** Voyages aod Travels in the 
years 1809, 1810, and 1811: con- 
taining statistical, commercial, and 
miscellaneous observations on Gib- 
raltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Seri- 
go, and Turkey. By John Galt.” 
4to. 2]. 2s. We cannot pay the 
same compliment of modesty, or 
even of intelligence to the present 
writer as we have just had a plea- 
sure in paying to Mr. Morier. Mr. 
Galt, who may be a very good 
home manutacturer, makes sad 


work of it when he stumbles upon 
foreign trade and connexions, and 
dors little Jess than rave when he 
qu ts the warehouse, (as he has a 
most unhappy itch for doing;) for 
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the cabinet. We have, consequent- 
ly, not been much enlightened 
by Mr. Galt’s profound specnla- 
tions, nor feel much disposed to 
join in his political ventures, note 
withstanding that, mounted in the 
balloon of his own conceit, and 
taking an extensive survey of the 
chequered scenery beneath him, he 
has oracularly obsefved, that ‘* in 
every thing that relates to mercantile 
concerns, all our treaties have hi- 
therto been singular monuments of 
official ignorance and presumption. It 
is wonderful that men versed only 
in files and precedents, should still 
have the arrogance to suppose them- 
selyes capable of arranging mat- 
ters, of which, from their educa- 
tion, they can have little knew- 
ledge.” ‘To do justice, however, 
to the self-confidence and sanguine 
temper of this mercantile politician, 
we will just inform our readers, that 
he has not confined himself to 
pulling down systems, but has in 
various instances attempted to build 
up others in their stead: as speci- 
mens of which. we may observe, 
that whilst, with many hard and 
uncourteous words, he abuses Sir 
William Drummond for bis inac- 
tive diplomacy in Sicily, he strongly 
exhorts the British ministry to tie 
up the hands of all our friends in 
the Sicilian kingdom, and te pro- 
hibi: them from importing colo: ial 
produce of any kind, excepting by 
British ships and from British eolo- 
nies; and he shrewdly persuades 
himself that “ the present circum- 
stances of our connexion with this 
island, might justify se friendly and 
‘liberal an intervention ;" and io the 
same bold spirit of mercantile nego- 
ciation, he tells us, that to him the 
fortress of Gibraltar had no visible 

randeur, and was of very question- 
able value, till he dreamed of the 


bright idea of levying a toll = 
) 
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the vessels of all the free nations of 
the world in their passing into and 
out of the Mediterranean, of the 
same nature as the Sound duty paid 
to Denmark. Now, with all possi- 
ble admiration of the towering ge- 
nius that could hit upon such sub 

lime expedients for filling the na- 
tional treasury, and exalting the 
national character, we have some 
qualms of conscience whether we 
ought to adopt Mr. Galt’s new sys- 
tem of forezgn taxation and impo- 
sition ; and whether admitting the 
justice of the case, the world would 
very readily bend to so brilliant a 
suggestion. It may possibly be 
adapted to the meridian of the 
Thuilleries, but, if applied to the 
straight line of good old politics of 
St. James's, we are afraid it would 
conduct us (to borrow a word or 
two from Mc. Galt himself,) into a 
labyrinthical turning, from which 
we should not very clearly see our 
way out agatn. 

‘© Travels in Greece, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Barbary, during the 
years 1806 and 1807. By A. F. de 
Chateaubriand, ‘Translated by Fre- 
derick Schoberl.” 2 vols. 8vo.11. The 
present traveller is well known as 
an adventurer of great intrepidity, 
anda poet of no vulgar imagina- 
tion. In the latter character we 
have already introduced him to the 
Notice of our readers; and we have 
now to observe, that the travels be- 
fore us evince a highly figurative 
style, and ardent fancy. M. Cha- 
teaubriand arrived at Venice from 
France, July 23, 1806. On the 
10th of August he landed at Mo- 
don; whence he travelled by land to 
Coron; he visited the ruins of Spar- 
ta, and successively Athens, Simyr- 
na, and Constantinople: he after- 
wards sailed to Jaffa, where he 
landed, and from whence he reach- 
ed Jerusalem: he afterwards re- 





tarned to Jaffa, and from that port 
sailed for Alexandria in Egypt ; he 
visited Cairo, but net the pyramids ; 
touched at Tunis to contemplate 
the ruins of Carthage; passed 
through Spain, and arrived in 
France by the road of Irun and 
Bayonne, May 3, 1807. There is 
a considerable fund of entertain- 
ment, and a variety of strong and 
original remarks in these volumes. 
They are somewhat hastily trans- 
lated, and the translator, sensible 
of these defects, offers in due form 
a general apology for them. It 
would have been handsomer, how- 
ever, to have withheld both the 
apology and its cause. Our travel- 
ler gives evident proofs that he is 
a good judge of national character ; 
he speaks feelmgly of the good 
English diet of roast-beef and ho- 
nest port, which he tell us, with 
much personal gratification, has 
found its way over a great part of 
the Morea. ‘‘ There are always,” 
says he, ‘‘ seme Englishmen to be 
met with on the roads of the Pe- 
loponnese : the papas informed me 
that they had lately seen some anti- 
quaries and officers of that nation. 
At Minitra there is even a Greek 
house called the English Inn, where 
you may eat roast beef, and drink 
port wine. In this particular the 
traveller is under great obligations 
to the English: itis they who 
have established good inns all over 
Europe; in Italy, in Switzerland, 
in Germany, in Spain, at Constan- 
tinople, at Athens, nay even at the 
very gates of Sparta, in despite ot 
Lycurgus.” 

The following is a better, and 
still more humourous pourtraiture 
of his own countrymen: the national 
character cannot be extinguished. 
‘«* Our seamen have a saying, that in 
founding new colonies, the Spani- 
ards begin with building a a 
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the English a tavern, and the French 
~a fort; and, I would add, a da/l- 
voom. When [ was in America, in 
the frontiers of the country of the 
savages, [ was informed, that in the 
next day’s journey I should meet 
with a cquntryman of mine among 
the [ndians, On my arrival among 
the Cayougas, a tribe belonging to 
the Iroquois nation, may guide con- 
ducted me into a forest. In the 
midst of this forest stood a kind of 
baro, in which I found about a 
score of savages, of both sexes, be- 
daubed like conjurers, with their 
bodies half-naked, their ears cut 
‘jnto figures, raven’s feathers on 
their heads, and rings passed through 
their nostrils. <A little Frenchman, 
powdered and frizzled in the old- 
fashion, in a pea-green coat, a drug- 
get waistcoat, muslin frill and ruf- 
fles, was scraping away on his kit, 
and making these Iroquois dance to 
the tune of Madelon. Friquet. M. 
Violet, for that was his name, fol- 
lowed the profession of dancing- 
master among the savages, by whom 
he was paid for his lessons in bea- 
* ver-skins, and bear's hams. He had 
been a scullion in the service of 
General Rochambeau, during the 
American war; but remaining at 
New York after the return of the 
French army, he resolved to give 
the Americans instructions in the 
fine arts, His views having en- 
larged with his success, this new 
Orpheus resolved to introduee ci- 
vilization even among the roving 
hordes of the new world. In speak- 
ing to me of the Indians, he always 
styled them és messieures sauvages, 
and ces dames sauvages. He be- 
stowed great praise on the agility 
of his scholars, and in truth never 
did I witness such gambols in my 
lite. M. Violet, holding his fiddle 
between his chin and his chest, 
tuned the fata/ (quere ? irresistible) 
instrument; he then cried out in 
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Iroquois, To your places! and the 
whole troop fell a capering like a 
band of demons Such,” adds our 
traveller, “is the gemius of nations !” 

‘* Letters on the Nicobar Islands; 
their natural productions, and the 
manners, customs, and superstitions 
of the natives; with an account of 
an attempt made by the church of 
the United Brethren to convert them 
to Christianity -Addressed by the 
Rev. John Gothfried Haensel (the 
only surviving missionary) to the 
Rev.C. J. Latrobe,” Svo. The Nico- 
bar Islands are situated at the en- 
trance of the bay of Bengal, in 8° 
N. lat. and 94° E. long. N. of Su- 
matra, and by their position form 
various Commodious harbours. The 
letters before us, which are eight in 
number, contain a narration of the 
many unsuccessful though benevo- 
lent attempts of the church of the 
United Brethren, to inorease their 
establishments: and the writer, who 
is an old and highly esteemed chiet- 
tain in the missionary service, de- 
voted ‘seven years to this station, 
out of thirty-eight, which have been 
occupied in the duties of this ar- 
duous profession ; and after suffer- 
ing numberless hardships and dan- 
gcrous illnesses, is still, as we are 
informed, a most active, cheerful, 
and zealous labourer in. the same 
pious cause, at theageof sixty-three, 
The mission before us was original- 
ly undertaken in 1758, at the 
wishes of his Danish Majesty, under 
whose auspices a commercial estab- 
lishment, instituted by the Danish 
East-India Company in 1756, but 


soon afterwards abandoned, was in- 


tended as speedily as possible to be 
renewed. The missionaries reached 
Tranguebar in July 1760, but the 
new establishment on the Nicobar 
islands was not formed till 1760, 
when six of the confraternity imme- 
diately repaired thither and settled 


at Nancanwery. The Danish East- 
India 
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India’ company were soon compel- 
led, by. the-mortality among their 
servants and colonists, to abandon 
their project of a factory. After 
sustaining great hardships and dif- 
ficulties, partly arising from the 
unhealthiness of the climate, and 
partly from the precarious and in- 
adequate means of communication 
with Tranquebar for supplying the 
necessaries of life, the surviving 
missionaries at Jength finally aban- 
doned the attempt in 1787 without 
having been able to master the 
scanty but difficult language of the 
country, and without any proofs of 
that success in the prosecution of their 
benevolent labours which might 
have consoled them upon their close. 
The superintendance of this melan- 
choly duty fell upon Mr. Haensal, 
who, in taking a final leave of the 
island, had to abandon the graves 
of eleyen of his brethren. ‘* My 
last farewell,” says he, “ with the 
inhabitants who had flocked to me 
from all the circumjacent islands, 
was very affecting. They wept and 
howled for grief, and begged that 
the brethren miglrt soon return to 
then. We always enjoyed their 
esteem and Jove, and they do not 
deserve to be classed with their 
ferocious neighbours the Malays; 
being in general kind and gentle in 
their dispositions, except when 
roused by jealousy or other provoca- 
tions, when their uncontroled pas- 
sions will lead them into excesses 
as some of the Danish soldiers ex- 
perienced) Wealways found them 
ready to serve us. 

« An Account of the Gold Coast 
of Africa, with a brief History of 
the African Company. By Henry 
Meredith, Esq. Member of the 
Council, and Governor of Winne- 
bah Fort,” 8vo. Mr. Meredith is 
rather a practical than a scientific 
observer of the men, the manners, 
and the country he describes; we 
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have hence but little of natural or 
moral history, the character of the 
natives are not very deeply or ex- 
tensively studied, nor the produc. 
tions of the soil, or the different 
kinds of native animals brought 
very minutely, or in any methodic 
arrangement beforeus. His obser 
vations, however, as built upon 
facts and personal knowledge, are 
valuable so far as they go, and his 
opinions are certainly entitled to res- 
pect. The work is addressed to the 
members of the African institution ; 
and itschiefobjectis to provethat the 
gold coast of Africa possesses advan- 
tages equal or superior to the West 
India islands for the growth of West 
India produce, Yet the question 
of cui bono still returns; for of late 
years at least the West Indies have 
sent such a surplus of harvest to the 
mother country as to reduce the 
price of the different articles so low 
as to make the trade, in almost 
every instance, a losing concern. 
We are, therefore, in no want of 
additional settlements for the growth 
of West Indian produce; and if we 
were, the islands we at present pos- 
sess might be cultivated more ex- 
tensively than they have hitherto 
been, and the tracts in actual cul- 
tivation might be rendered far thrif- 
tier. The climate of the Gold 
Coast, according to the description 
before us, appears to have an ad- 
vantege in general temperature, the 
usual degree of heat in the hottest 
months being from eighty-five to 
ninety degrees of Fahrenheit at 
Cape Coast Castle, which is esteern- 
ed the hottest part of the coast; 
while at Sierra Leone and at Sene- 
gal it rises to ninety-three and 
ninety-eight; but this advantage 
seems to be totally lost in the 
savage and warlike temper of the 
native tribes, which must for some 
centuries render an extensive line 
of coast settlement extremely doubt- 
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ful and precarious; while the perio- 
dical returns of the tornado and the 
harmattan, the latter of which 
prevails during December, January, 
and February, from Cape Verd to 
Cape Lopez, though with occasional 
intermissions, and the former from 
March till the rains set in, must 
be always destructive in some de- 
gree, and often in a very high de- 
gree, to the progress of vegetation. 
The harmattan is attended by a haze 
which obscures the light of the sun, 


and an extreme dryness, which, we 


are here told, parches up the plants 
of the country. Its effects upon 
the human frame are said to be 
salutary in checking _ infection, 
though accompanied with an un. 
pleasant sensation, ‘The rise, pro- 
gress, and termination of the tor- 
nado is ably described, and we copy 
it with pleasure. ‘‘ A tornado may 
be expected a day or two subsequent 
to the full and change of the moon, 
and gives sufficient notice of its 
approach, so that ships at sea and at 
anchor have time to prepare for 
their safety. When vivid and suc- 
cessive flashes are seen in the eastern 
quarter, not many degrees above 
the horizon, attended with thunder 
and heavy clouds, and the horizon 
appears clear and of a blueish cast, 
all these are tolerable (if not certain) 
indications of an approaching tor- 
nado, As the storm approaches the 
horizon becomes darkened, and in 
a short trme the eastern hemisphere 
becomes entirely so; the lightning 
advances in vivid flashes and in 
quick succession, attended by slow 
and appurently distant thunder. 
The scene now assumes, every 
moment, a More awetu! and terrific 
appearance, and a selemn silence 
appears to pervade the whole face 
of vature; a'though it is.calm, yet 
the heavens exhibit a degree of 
commotion that is truly surprising ; 
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the feathered tribes flee with the 
utmost solicitude to a place of shel- 
ter and security; and notwithstand- 
ing this precaution they are some- 
times overtaken by the storm and 
exposed to its rigour and violence. 
A gentle air is first perceived, which 
increases almost instantaneously to 
violent gusts of wind, which are 
usually accompanied with rain, and 
which do not continue longer, in 
general, then half an hour or fifty 
minutes; the more southerly the 
wind is the Jonger is its continuance, 
When the violence of the wind is 
ever, rain falls with great rapidity, 
and in a short time a very consider- 
able quantity of water descends, 
The lightning and thunder, which, 
it would appear, yielded to the 
violence of the wind, again com- 
mence ; but it is only those who are 
acquainted with ‘these storms, or 
similar ones in tropical countries, 
that can have a perfect idea of the 
enlightened state of the heavens 
and the tremendous peals of thunder 
that roll in every direction. On 
the whole, words cannot adequately 
describe the aweful sublimity of 
this scene. Rain continues to fal! 
for two hours or more; after which 
the hemisphere brightens, but. the 
sun continues obscured for the re- 
mainder of the day.” 

South America furnishes us with 
several excursive attempts, but with 
few that are worthy of much notice 
or commendation. Mr, Ashe, who, 
to adopt his own phraseology, 
‘* travelled the continent of America 
several years,” has favoured us with 
what he calls ‘* A Commercial View 
and Geographical Sketch of the 


Lrazils in South America, and of 
the Island of Madeira; being a de- 
scription ot the Portuguese coionies, 


&e corvine as a guide to the Com- 


mer-.c! World, and pointing out to 


the Manufacturing Towns of ore 
eld, 
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field, Birmingham, Manchest 
Stockport, Leeds, Northamptoit, 
Nottingham, Coventry, Stroud, 
Dursley, Worton, Paiswick, .&c. 
new sources of wealth and springs 
of industry by directing their atten- 
tion to the formation of such goods 
as are consnmed in the New World.” 
8vo. We have copied the above 
title.as affording a fair sample of 
our author's style and language, 
which may just as well be under- 
stood in any other world as in the 
Fritish World: nor do we believe 
that the commercial world when it 
has learned his dialect, will be very 
much disposed, at the present mo- 
ment, to yield to his arguments, or 
that the new world is quite so much 
in want of the various articles con- 
tained in the writer's bill of fare as 
he has somehow or other contrived 
to dream it is. 

We have also under this head to 
notice “* Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil, particularly in the Gold and 
Diamond Districts of that Country, 
by authority of the Prince Regent of 
Portugal; including a Voyage to the 
Rio de la Plata, and an Historical 
Sketch of the Revolution of Buenns 
Ayres, illustrated with engravings. 
By John Mawe.” 4to. 21.2s. These 
travels describe an adventurous 
period of life. Mr. Mawe sailed in 
1804 on a voyage of commercial ex- 
periment to Rio de la Plata in a 
vessel of his own under Spanish 
colours. Touching at Cadiz, to 
conform with certain commercial 
regulations of the Spanish govern- 
ment, he found himself most unfor- 
tunately situated from the declara- 
tion of war in the autumo of that 
year, which rendered his’ proposed 
voyage dangerous from the chance 
of being taken prisoner, Cadiz 
was moreover blockaded, the plague 
made its appearance, and our adven- 
turer caught the infection, which, 
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however, proved less severe to him 
than he had reason to expect. As 
soon as he was able he proceeded 
upon his voyage,but had still a multi- 
tude of perils to encounter from the 
ignorance of bis captain, who was 
wholly unacquainted with the navi- 
gation of La Plata; and whose 
subsequent blunders rendering Mr, 
Mawe suspected of being an Epg- 
lishman, led to his personal seizure 
and the confiscation of the ship and 
cargo. At length. however, he 
was admitted to bail, and op the 
appearance of General Beresford's 
expedition in the river, was ordered 
into the interior. He had . bere an 
opportuniy of studying the manners 
and customs of the Peons or super- 
intendants of the immense herds of 
cattle belonging to the grazing 
farms, Mr. Mawe engaged one of 
these to convey a letter. to Don 
Francisco Inacino, a magistrate in 
Monte Video, who immediately 
sent an order for his liberation, 
which was readily obeyed; aud he 
arrived in time to join the unfortu- 
nate expedition under, Gen. White- 
locke. It fell to his lot to command 
the Peons, who were employed in 
procuring provisions for the army ; 
which, though an arduous and dan- 
gerous service, they executed with 
reat zeal, and for which they were 
atterwards shamefully abandoned 
and neglected in the articles of ca- 
pitulation, and consequently seized 
by the viciorions party and sen- 
tenced to death or hard labeur as 
traitors to their country. Aiier the 
convention of Monte Video, Mr. 
Mawe, being once more cast upon 
the world, set sail in a Portuguese 
vessel for Rio Janeiro; became, at 
length, introdyced to the Prince 
Regent, and, at his solicitation, 
consented to take upon himself the 
management of the royal farm at 
Santa Cruz. In this situation, 
2B however, 
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however, he soon found himself so 
perpetually opposed and circum- 
vented by the chicane and artifices 
of a petty officer belonging to the 
household, that, with his usual in- 
trepidity and independence of spirit, 
he soon requested Jeave to relinquish 
it, and was fortunate enough to be 
entrusted with the examination of a 
silver mine which was reported to 
have been discovered at Canta 
Gallo. He afterwards obtained 
permission to explore the diamond 
mines of Serra do Fiio, which 
had hitherto never been granted to 
a foreigner; while, through the 
mediation of Lord Strangford he 
also obtained admission to the 
archives, for the purpose of exa- 
mining all the MS. maps, and of 
copying from any of them whatever 
might be necessary to guide him in 
his route. 

Our readers, from this brief 
sketch, will perceive that Mr. Mawe 
possessed every desirable opportu- 
nity for remarking the mineralo- 
gical, agricultural, and statistical 
powers of the country, and for be- 
coming acquainted with the customs 
and manners of the natives; and 
they will also perceive that he was 
of too active and industrions a tem- 
per to let such opportunities slip 
through his fingers unimproved. 
The volume before us is consequent- 
ly busy and bustling; and if the 
writer's mind be not sufficiently 
comprehensive to render him an 
enlightened statesman, it has at last 
been ample enouzh to enable him 
to point out a variety of facts af no 
small moment in a manufacturing 
and commercial estimation, as well 
as (o delineate with apparent fidelity 
and minute attentign the different 
precesses pursued in working the 
gold, silver, and diamond. mines: 
in all which the grossest frauds we 
are told are daily and openly perr 
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petrated, and smuggling is directly 
carried on or secretly connived at 
by all ranks. ‘ During, however, 
a period of five years, from 1801 to 
1800 inclusive, the expenses (of the 
diamond mines) were 204 ,000l. and 
the. diamonds sent to the treasury at 
Rio de Janeiro weighed 115,675 
carats. The value of gold, found 
in the same period, amounted to 
17,300]. sterling, irom which it 
appears that the diamonds actually 
cost government thirty-three shil- 
lings and ninepense per carat. These 
years were esteemied singularly pro- 
ductive; the mines do not in gene- 
ral yield to government more than 
20,000 carats annually.” 

** Sketch ef the present State of 
Caraccas, including a Journey from 
Caraceas through La Victoria and 
Valencia to Puerto Cabello. By 
Robert Semple.” Svo. We have 
copied from this useful little volume 
at some Jength in our department 
of selections; and from the speci- 
men we have given, the public will 
find that Mr. Semple is a man of 
business and matter-of-fact; he 
eagerly seizes hold of events as they 
arise before him, but puts nothing 
into the loom of fancy or of senti- 
mentalism. Caraccas has of iate 
acquired a very considerable interest 
trom the bloody aid political strifes 
it has sustained, and the severe 
earthquake by which it has recently 
beeu visited. In addition to a ge- 
neral history ef the country our 
atithor touches upon both these 
points, and we are glad to find that 
the latter has net been productive 
of guite so. extensive a destruction 
as we had been led to apprebend. 
At Caraccas the loss of lives appears 
to bave amounted to about 3000, at 
La Guayra to 1500. Valencia, 
Victoria, and Puerto Cabello have 
not sustained any very serioUs ir 
jury. We 
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We must now endeavour to ex- 
plore our course by a sort of north- 
west passage to climates and regions 
of a very different character. "We 
must quit the Kio Plata for the 
frozen ocean, the tropic of Cancer 
for the arctic circle. 

“* Travels in the Island of Ice- 
land during the summer of the year 
1810. By Sir George Steuart Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. F.R.S.E.” 4to. 31. 3s, 
Iceland was lately visited by Mr. 
Hooker, whose “ Recollections” are 
duly noticed in our last volume; 
and at the same time lamented the 
fearful and nearly fatal incident that 
swept from his grasp all the fruits 
of bis indefatigable and assiduous 
tour, except the few scraps whieh 
were luckily in his pockets, and the 
facts recorded in his memory, which 
conjointly furnished the basis of his 
useful publication. Sir George 
Mackenzie has been more fortunate. 
In the beginning of the summer of 
1810, accompanied by Mr. (now 
Dr. Holland) and Mr., Bright, he 
performed the same voyage, shaping 
his course to that part of the Ice- 
Jand boundary which fronts the 
south-west, and is the best known 
as well as the most accessible. The 
tract they visited comprehends an 
extent of about 120 miles in length 
along the coast, in a direction nearly 
north-west, bya breadth that varies 
from 20 to.40 miles. In a country 
consisting almost entirely of rocks or 
of marshes, where there areno roads, 
the horses weak, and the people 
slow, motion must needs be difh- 
cult; and to have visited so large a 
tract of country in the course of an 
Icelandic summer, required no 
small share of activity. The -dif- 
ferent objects to which the atten- 
tion of our travellers was directed 
appear to have been well chosen ; 
and no opportunity seems to have 
been lost of acquiring information 


concerning either the past or the 


present state of the country, the 
manners of the inhabitants, their 
arts, education, laws, &c. ; or con- 
cerning the natural history of a 
country rendered interesting by the 
severity with which nature has 
treated it, by the unparalleled ex« 
tent to which volcanic fire has car 
ried its operations; and still more 
so from its moral history, as 


being of all countries in the world’ 


that-in which civilization has pro- 
ceeded the greatest length, consider- 


ing the physical difficulties it has’ 


had to encounter; where learning 
is well known to have flourished at 
a very early period; where poetry 


was cultivated with enthusiasm,’ 


and the mythology of the northern 
nations was first reduced into a 
systematic form. A people, free 
aud independent, cnacting their 
own laws, and choosing their own 
magistrates, found in the possession 
of these inestimable blessings, what 
was more than a compensation for 
all the physical evils which they 
endured. Accordingly, while feu- 
dal tyranny, by the bloodshed and 
oppression to which it every where 
gave birth, retained the finest couns 
tries iu Europe in a state of bar- 
barism, liberty and peace, with 
learning and the arts in their train, 
took refuge in this inhospitable 
climate; and found on the confines 
of the polar cirele an asylum which 
the plains of France or Ttaly could 
not have afforded them ; a memo- 
rable example how much worse are 
the sufferings produced by art, than 
those produced by nature Even 
to the present hour, notwithstand- 
ing that science and genius have 
been invited to fairer and more 
temptiny abodes, and the conquest 
of Iceland first by the Norwegian 
princes, and since, in conjunction 
with Norway itself, by the crown 
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of Denmark, has reduced the 
country to the poor appendage 
of an absolute monarch; and the 
political economy to which it has 
been subjected, has, in gross ig- 
norance of i's truest interest, and 
in direct opposition to its own in- 
tention, proved a severer scourge 
than the element of its beaven, and 
robbed it of many of the little thrifts 
an’ benefits it might have possessed : 
even to the present hour, the know- 
ledge and learning which once flou- 
rished so remarkably in this desert 
spot, have not altogether abandoned 
it they still hover, with a lingering 
eye, about its shores; and in their 
degradation and ruin off-r much to 


excite and to gratify the curiosity of 


an enlightened traveller. 

In the division of labour, as mu- 
tually determined upon by our fel- 
low travellers, to Dr. Holland was 
assigned the task of preparing a 
preliminary dissertation on the bis- 
tory and literature of the island, its 
government, laws, religion, and, 
what has been denominated on the 
continent, its Aygeiexe, or the com- 
parative state of disease and health 
of its inhabitants. ‘* Mr. Bright, 
we are told by the titular author, 
has made the most of the materials 
we had time to collect, for an ac- 
count “of the zoology and botany of 
Iceland. ‘lo him we are indebted 
for the preservation of the plan's 
we gathered, and indeed for by far 
the greater part of the collection ; 
and I shall ever retain 4 grateful 
remembrance of the chearful, and 
ready exertion he always displayed, 
and the undeviating good humour 
with which he submitted to the 
cross -accidents which sometimes 
befel us. In the midst of profes- 
sional studies he has found time to 
furnish me with many valuable re- 
marks, and mueh useful! intormation, 
which, without his assistance, I 





could not have procured. These, 
in addition to the materials of Dr, 
Holland’s journal, and my own, 
have enabled me to draw up a nar- 
rative of our voyage and travels, in 
which simplicity has been chiefly 
studied, For what relates to rural 
affairs, commerce, and mineralogy, 
I am alone answerable.” 

In the preliminary dissertation, 
the learned writer expresses himself 
highly doubtful whether Iceland 
ought to be identified with the 
ultima Thule of the ancients; and 
rather inclines to believe that its 
discovery should be ascribed to the 
roaming spirit of certain Norwegian 
and Danish pirates about the year 
860: although it is traditionally 
asserted, and the tradition has been 
assented to by various historians, 
that it had been visited by adven- 
turers from Ireland before this 
period, and was at that time in 
possession of crosses, bells, and 
manuscripts in the Irish character. 
The history of the Edda is drawn 
up from the most respectable au- 
thorities, without any attempt at 
new information or original opi- 
nions. The knowledge of chris- 
tianity is here asserted to have been 
introduced in gsi by Frederic, a 
bishop of Saxony, and its cause 
formally advocated in the national 
assembly in the summer of 1000, 
when after much serious discussion, 
it finalty prevailed, and the peop'e 
acquiceced in the judgment of those 
whom they regarded as their su- 
periors in wisdom and learming. 
Though the literary fame of the 
island has departed, it appears from 
Dr. Holland's elegant chapter on 
the present state of the education 
and learning of the inhabitants, that 
the Latin language is still succ:ss 
fully cultivated, even by many '"- 
dividuals of the micdie and ower 


ranks; and that several a 
iving 
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living authors have eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves by their pub- 
lications in various departments of 
knowledge, particularly in theology, 
philology, and poetry. In the ec- 
clesiastical code of the country the 
bishops, and even the inferior clergy 
have a power of preventing any 
marriage where the female is unable 
to read. This law, says our traveller, 
which provides such a_ powerful 
pledge tor the instruction of the 
risiig generation, is still occasionally 
acted upon, thoagh probably not 
with so much strictness as in former 
times 

The rural economy of the country 
offers to our rapid tourists little for 
important remaik: it is conducted 
in a style of the most rustic sim- 
plicity: the time did not allow of 
sufficient inquiry into the natural 
history of the country for any thing 
like a complete flora, or faunus of 
the island; but. the little that is 
offered appears drawn up with 
caution, and may be relied upon. 
The manners of this simple aud 
virtuous people are well and plea- 
singly described; and the most 
romantic scenes visited in the course 
of the journey are the hot springs 
in the valley of Reikolt, the Geyzers, 
and Hekla. Under the article 
commerce are given distinct tabies 
of the exports and imports, with 
hints for our profiting by the fish- 
ing banks of Iceland in preference 
to those of Newfoundland. We 
have dwelt the longer on this agree- 
able volume because, from an ac 
cident of no moment to the public 
to be made acquainted with, the 
selections from it intended to have 
been introduced into a prior depart- 
ment of our Register have been 
omitted, and cannot now appear till 
the Register for the ensuing year. 

“* Lachesis Lapponica: or a Tour 
in Lapland. Now first published 


from the original manuscript Jour- 
nal of the celebrated Linnéus ; rf 
James Edward Smith, M.D. FR. . 
President of the Linnéan Society.” 
2 vols. 8vo. These volumes are 
loosely written, and evidently con- 
tain the transitory feelings and ob- 
servations of the illustrious author 
at the inoment of their occurrence, 
and of their being committed to his 
memorandum book: they are in 
mary cases, however, sprightly and 
original; and although we should 
much rather have had them pre- 
sented to us in a mofe regular and 
digested form, there are few works 
of equal bulk upon the same subject 
that have ever afforded us more 


‘valuable entertainment. We are 


told in the appendix, that Linnéus 
had presented to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Upsala, a memorial 
relative to his projected tour; and 
that, in consequence of this appli- 
cation, he was commissioned by that 
society to make an excursion through 
Lapland for the purpose of investi« 
gating its natural history, Having 
procured his instructions and passe 
port, he accordingly ssilied forth 
trom Upsala “ on the 12th of May, 
1732, at eleven o'clock, being at that 
time within Aalf.. day of twenty-five 
years of age :” and the pages betore 
us are the general result of the porte 
folio he brought home with him, In 
deciphering the original manuscript, 
the learned and laborious editor has 
bestowed much trouble, as also in 
procuring a faithful version of its 
miscellaneous contents. The rough 
drawings, or rather outlines of plants, 
animals, and implements, are pre- 
served in correct fac-similes; and 
the only liberty which Dr, Smith 
seems to have taken—a liberty for 
which every one will be obliged to 
him—consists in an adjustment of 
the nomenclature of various plants 
and animals which in the manuscript 
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copy had been set down under 
vague or obsolete appeliations. The 
period of the journey comprises about 
five months; ‘and in this short space 
of time our chivalrous naturalist con- 
trived to run over a route of six 
hundred aud thirty Swedish, or three 
thousand, seven hundred, and ninety- 
eight English miles, through the 
wilds of the extreme north, not 
without divers mishaps and culti- 
vating a tolerable familiarity with 
fatigue and peril. In closing we 
shall copy his list of accoutrements 
and amusing picturé of himself, since 
it may serve.as a specimen for some 
new dress and figure in several of 
the wild and outrageous pantomimes 
of the present day. ‘ My clothes 
consisted of a light coat of West- 
gothland linsey-woolsey cloth with- 
out tolds, lined with red shalloon, 
having smail cuffs and collar of shag; 
leather breeches ; @ round wig; a 
green leather cap, anda pair of half 
boots. I carried a small Jeather- 
baz, half an ell in length, but some- 
What less in breadth, furnished on 
one side with hooks and eyes, so 
that it could be opened and shut at 
pieasnre. This bag contained one 
siirt, two pair of false sleeves, two 
half shirts ; an ink-stand, pen-case, 
Microscope, and spying-glass; a 
fauze capt» protect me occasionally 
from the gnats; a comb; my jovr- 
nal, and a parcel of paper stitched 
together for drying plants, both in 
folio; my maouscript ornithology, 
Flora Uplandica, and characteres 
generici. I wore a hanger at my 
side, and carried a small fowling- 
piece, as we!l as an octangular stick, 
graduated for the purpose of mea- 
suring.” 

* An Account of the past and 
present state of the Isle of Man, 
Including a topographical descrip- 
tion ; a sketch of its mineralogy; an 
putline of its laws, with the privi- 
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leges enjoyed by Strangers, and a 
History of the Island. By George 
Woods.” 8vo. This island is well 
known to exhibit to the world the 
extraordinary anomaly of forming a 
part of the British empire without 
being subject to the British code— 
an anomaly which it is bigh time to 
extinguish. In its general view it 
presents a dreary and sterile surface, 
** Tt is destitute | observesthe writer, ) 
of woods, and of almost all trees not 
planted; Sometimes I observed a 
little brashwood, and at others have 
had pointed out to me places where 
bushes and hazel trees used to grow." 
The population is calculated at above 
30,000; the climate is somewhat 
milder in winter than that of. the 
neighbouring shores, while the 
heat of summer is not so great. 
The land is chyjefly divided into 
small farms from 150 to 200 acres 
tach. The duration of leases is 
most absurdly limited by Jegislative 
enactment to 21 years; but the 
mystery is solved by our being in- 
formed that long leases, by affecting 
the frequency of purchase, would 
keep a few fines of alienation out of 
the. pockets of the very discreet and 
patriotic governors. About twenty 
shillings per English statute acre 
appears to be the average amount of 
farm-rent It is in such homely and 
unornamented facts that the work 
before us chiefly deals; and for 
those who are desirous of acquiripg 
a knowledge of this singular ter- 
ritory, the present will be found a 
very convenient key. | 

‘© A chronological abridgment of 
the History of Great Britain from 
the first invasion of the Romans to 
the year 1763. With gencalogical 
and political tables. By A. F. Ber- 
trand de Molleville.” 4 yols. 8vo 
We notice the present work first, 
because it is ably executed, and well 


| : se of those who 
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are not fond of diving into very 
detailed and extensive accounts ; 
and next, because it is written in 
pure classical English by a foreigner ; 
who, however, regrets, though very 
needlessly, that his inability to af- 
ford the expense of: a translation, 
alone prevented him from having 
drawn it up originally in French, 
and compelled him to trast to his 
own skill in the English tongue. 
It is more of a philosophical history 
than Goldsmith’s—but we think 
written with less spirit, and possibly, 
on this last account, may become 
less popular, though it has merit 
enough for an extensive encourage- 
ment. 

“« Geographical, Commercial, and 
Political Essays ; including statistic 
details of various Countries.” 8vo, 
There is a considerable body of 
valuable and widely-collected matter 
in this work, well wortby the notice 
of the politician and the merchant. 
The writer has a comprehensive 
mind, and proves himself to have 
been an attentive traveller among 
men and manners. Many things, 
however, of a somewhat marvellous 
cast, appear to have been set down 
upon too slight an authority, and 
there is a general air of confidence 
and credulity that indicates an im- 


maturity of judgment if not of age. . 


We now advance towards works 
of a more immediately political 
character, and especially towards 
such as, in this line, have a more 
immediate reference to our own 
country. The publications belong- 
ing to this class may be divided into 
those relating to our connexion with 
India, to cur disputes with America, 
and to our domestic politics. 

In commencing with the first of 
these it may not be superfluous to 
observe to our readers, that we took 
a tolerably extensive survey of the 
modern history and revolutions of 
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India in noticing a variety of ime 
portant publications in our volume 
for last year. The publications of 
an orienta! aspect that have occurred 
to us since, are of smaller magnitude, 
but of growing moment from theif 
being chietly directed to the existing 
controversy between the ministry 
and the East India Company re- 
specting the expediency of renewing 
the charter so long enjoyed by the 
latter, and the terms on which such 
renewal ought to be allowed. To 
those who are desirous of trying the 
question from the beginning, we 
recommend at the outset a careful 
perusal of Mr. David Maepherson's 
‘* History of the European Com- 
merce with India. To which is 
subjoined a review of the arguments 
fer and against the trade with India, 
and the management of it by a 
chartered Company: with an ap- 
pendix of authentic accounts.” 4to, 
The author begins with a neat and 
succinct sketch of the trade with 
India from the earliest times to the 
period of the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope; he next describes 
the commerce with India as it has 
at different periods been prosecuted 
by the Portuguese, the Spanish, the 
Dutch, the English, French, Danes, 
Ostend Company, the Swedes, 
Prussians, and Imperial Company 
of Trieste: and he thew enters upon 
his argument respecting the expe- 
diency and policy of a chartered 
trade, which he strenuously and 
skiltully defends. In the reign of 
William and Mary there were three 
different sets of merchants, all au- 
thorized by English law to prosecute 
the trade to the East Indies. This 
collision of rival interests is here 
said to have occasioned an excessive 
exportation of bullion, and a glut of 
Indian goods, and to have had a 
very pernicious influence on the 


manufactures of this country. ns 
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the new and the old company, whose 
animosities were more adverse to 
their own interests than to those of 
the kingdom at large, were wisely 
incorporated in the reign of Queen 
Anne, under the name of ‘ the 
United Company of Merchants trad 
ing to the East Indies,” and it is un- 
der this joint incorporation that the 
company of the "present day claims 
its exclusive power or monopoly. 
Mr. Macpherson’s main position, 
and which he has laboured with all 
his might to maintain, is that ‘ an 
intercourse with the oriental conn- 
tries can be conducted advantage- 
ously only by a great company, 
duly supported by the authority of 
the supreme ‘government, and capa- 
ble of maintaining forts and garri- 
sons, and strong armed ships, for 
the protection of their commerce.’ 
In reply to this broad position, 
which, however, does not exictly 
touch the question between govern- 
ment asd the company, as the for 
mer has not Aitherto proposed to 
suppress the charter, but only to li- 
mit its powers, our readers should 
consult an anonymous but admirably 
written ‘* Letter to Edward Parry 
and Charles Grant, Esqrs. Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the Court 
of Directors in 1209, on the Com- 
mercial Monopoly ot the East India 
Company, and on te Policy of the 
Establishment of a new Company ;” 
of which we perceive a second edi- 
tion is just announced, vo. 7s. The 
writer examines with much shrewd- 
ness, and at full lengih, the follow 
ing positions, containing the princi- 
pal train of evils that it is supposed 
in the opinion of the suppoiters of 
the charter would result from allow- 
ing a free trade. Ist. It would raise 


the price of Indian goods in India 
and lower them in Great Britain. 
2. It would probably cause the Chi- 
nese government to prohibit all trade 
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with England. 3. Colonization 
would follow, and be attended with 
much mischief. In opposition to 
the first of these assertions, the au- 
thor rebuts, that although in a few 
particular cases it might be found to 
apply upon a cessation of the char- 
ter, it could never apply generally, 
or so as to affect the public; since it 
is monopolies and not a free trade, 
that, by their natural tendency, are 
ever enhancing the price of commo- 
dities: while the revenue which is 
yielded by the territories of the com- 
pany can be no argument for the 
continuance of the monopoly, since 
the revenue has never been found 
sufficient to support the expenses of 
the government. The trade itself 
indeed is said, bythe directors them- 
selves, and with the view of shew- 
ing he mischiefs that must necessa- 
rtly be attendant on new adventures, 
to be proguctive of annual loss to the 
company: but this is proving too 
much, for it is an argument why 
the company should rather sigh for a 
dissolution than for a renewal of their 
nnion. Our author, however, ap- 
pears to render it unquestionable, 
that whatever be the fact in regard 
to the company, the trade to India 
is of rich advantage to the captains 
and officers of the company’s ships : 

and he draws this forcible conclusion, 
that the difference is oving to the 
different manner in which business 
is conducted and attended to by in- 
dividuals and by the East India 
company! To shew how little the 
company encourages the exportation 

of Biitish manufactures, the author 
meniions that it does not export ta 

the annual value of 10001. of the 

manufactures of Birmingham ; and 

never, in its largest venture, has 

exporied in any one year more than 

2000). of the manufactures of Shef- 

field. Would exports thus despica- 


ble be the result of a free trade? 
The 
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The traffic to America, says the 
same intelligent writer, “ containing 
seven millious of inhabitants, is an 
open trade, and takes off annually 
twelve millions sterliog of our ma- 
nufactures. The trade to China, 
containing three hundred and thirty 
millions of inhabitants, takes off, 
under the management of the com- 
pany, nine hundred thousand pounds 
annually of the same manufactures.” 
—There are a few other important 
points, however, closely connected 
with the subject which are not suf- 
ficiently brought forward, and which 
are rather of a financial or political, 
than of a commercial vature, we 
mean the increased facilities which 
a free trade would afford to smug- 
gling, and the danger of the surplus 
of power which would necessarily 
be thrown into the scale of the mi- 
nistry. And these, as we take it, 
are the chief questions that demand 
agitation ; for that of the superior 
advantage or disadvantage of a char- 
tered and exclusive incorporation 
regarded in a national point of view, 
appears to us to lie in a nut-shell. 
In a rising and unsettled state, when 
the capital of individuals is small, 
the general commerce limited, ad 
the risk unknown, the protective 
benefit of such an incorporation is 
Joudly demanded as an act of na- 
tional policy; but after the same 
country has attained its zenith of 
commercial knowledge, and the 
samme exclusive protection is not de- 
manded, it should for the general 
benefit be withdrawn. 

The long pending controversy 
with America has at length reached 
its ultima ratio; the repeal of the 
Orders in Council, which was the 
main, if not the only avowed ground 
of quarrel on the part of the United 
States, has not been sufficient to 
dulcify the rancour ot their govern- 
ment, and pew and contemptible 
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causes have been sought for and 
bolstered up in the fore-groucd, as 
an ample motive for plunging, their 
country into the horrors of war, and 
prostrating its strength to the greedy 
ambition of the now cCrest-fallen and 
dis»ppeinted Napoleon ! It is hence 
sufficient to notice the titles of the 
chief publications that have been 
offered upon the subject before us. 
for the perusal of those who may yet 
wish to study it from its beginning, 
and in allits bearings. To such we 
may recommend the following . 
‘The Crisis of the Dispute with 
America. By a Merchant of the 
Old School.” —‘ Message of the 
President of the United States, cam- 
municated to Congress, 5th Novem- 
ber, 1811."—‘ Report in Part of 
the Committee to whom was re- 
ferred that Part of the President's 
Message which relates to Foreign 
Affairs :""—all warmly espousing the 
side of the American government. 
And ‘“ The Orders in Council, and 
the American Embargo, beneficial 
to the Political and Commercial In- 
terest of Great Britain: by Lord 
Sheffield.” —‘* A View of the State 
of Parties in the United States of 
America; being an Attempt to ac- 
count for the present Ascendancy of 
the French or Democratic Party in 
that Country, in two Letters to a 
Friend.” And “* Letters addressed 
to the Peoplé of the United States 
of America on the Conduct of the 
past and present Administrations of 
the American Government towards 
Great Britain and France. By Col. 
Timothy Pickering, faymerly Secre- 
tary of State to the Government of 
the United States :"—ail as warmly, 
and in our opinion, with a decided 
advantage of argument, in favour of 
the British Cabinet. 

The subjects of domestic politics 
which have bee. chiefly agitated in 
the press, during the year before us, 

are 
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are Parliamentary Reform, and the 
Negociations for.a new Ministry : 
for that of the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, as it is termed 
with a.sort of misnomer, although 
still hotly contended in the two 
Houses, and in all the newspapers, 
seems so far to have exhau-ted itself 
among its established writers, that 
the period immediately before us has 
Offered little upon either side of the 
question bevond the light artillery 
of ephemeral pamphlets. 

Among the more temperate and 
able writers in favour of a pe! ; 
mentary reform, we may certainly 
mention Mr. Roscoe. His well- 
known ‘ Letter to H. Brougham, 
Esq.”’ on this subjec:, published in 
the preceding year, has been already 
adverted to by us. This pamphlet 
has since been replied to by Mr. J. 
Merritt, in “ A Leiter to W. Ros- 
coe, Esq. occasioned by is Letter 
to Mr. Brougham upon Parliamen- 
tary Reform ;” and has been fol- 
lowed by “ An Answer to a Letter 
from Mr. Join Merritt on the Sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform; by 
William Roxcoe.””—Most parties, 
perhaps all, agree that the actual 
state of the representation requires 
correction : but there are two points, 
upon the one or the other of which 
the question is for ever shipwreck- 
ing—the proper time, and the proper 
mode, The first of these points is 
not immediately before us; and, in 
truth, it would be hardly worth at- 
tending to if it were, from its own 
weakness and incompetency ; for, 
admitting we could hit upon the se- 
cond, so important is the subject in 
aself, that 0 t2me could be impro- 
per for carrying it into execution. 
With respect then to the latter Mr, 
Brougham, with a timidity which 
seems somewhat foreign to his gene- 
rai temperament, has advised that we 
should commence pen a small scale, 
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an‘ proceed with a cautious and 
most tardigrade pace: and that a 
trial be first made upon the Scottish 
representation alone. ‘Lhe object 
of Mr. Rosc.e’s first letter is to com- 
bat Mr. Brougham’s proposal, and 
immediately to open the elective 
franchise all over the kingdom to all 
householders who pay direct taxes 
to government. Mr, Merritt, who 
possesses a sensible pen and liberal 
mind, writes warmly in support of 
Mr. Brougham’s plan of progressive 
improvement ; and charges Mr. 
Roscoe with having fallen into that 
political state of the question in 
which, to adopt Mr. Burke's well- 
known observation, ‘‘ What is theo- 
retically true is practically false.” 
The object of Mr. Roscoe's letter to 
Mr. Merritt is to support bis opinion 
by additional illustrations, and to 
disprove altogether the possibility 
of so anomaious an assertion. We 
have not space for discussing the 
question, which we must leave to 
our readers at their own leisure ; 
but we cannot avoid offering our 
ful] assent to the ingenuity end can- 
dour with which the controversy is 
maintained on both sides. 

Wecannot, however, offer quite the 
same kind of tribute to Mr. Walter 
Honeywood Yate, for his two octave 
volumes, eutitled ‘ Political and 
Historical Arguments, proving the 
Necessity of a Parliamentary Re- 
form, and pointing out the Means, 
&e.:” the said author having most 
uncourteously, and without licence 
or admission, taken whole chapters 
in succession from a previous publi- 
cation on the same subject (we mean 
Mr. Burgh’s Political Disquisitions), 
and where he has not personified 
himself as Mr. Burgh, baving exhi- 
bited somewhat of the wild-fire ra- 
ther than the steady flame of patri- 
otism. 

The subject of the late, and 
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haps pending negociations for a 
ministry, will be found pretty 
fully opened and illustrated in a 
pamphlet, entitled “ Authentic Cor- 
respondence and Documents relat- 
ing to the Proceedings of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley and of Earl Moira in 
the recent Negociations for the 
Formation of an Administration :” 


which we understand has by this 
time reached a sixth edition. We 
notice the work, without entering 
upon the subject, thatour readers may 
study it for themselves: it deserves 
to be studied as unfolding a most ex- 
traordinary fict—and a fact to be in 
many points generally reprobated 
rather than general!y approved, 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


State and Progress of Billical L'terature in Italy, India, China, America, 
Africa, and the North of Europe. 


E cannot commence the pre- 

sent subject better than by a 

brief account of an institution, which 
established in our own country, and 
for the highest, the purest, and the 
most benevolent of all purposes, that 
of distributing the scriptures in all 
languages, amidst all vations, has 
acquired a power and confederacy 
of correspondence over the globe 
whieh has rarely been equalled, and 
perhaps never exceeded, in any era, 
and which, if not restricted to the 
high and disinterested object to 
which it makes pretension, might 
reasonably excite the jealousy of 
most of the crowns and governments 
of Europe—we mean, as our readers 
will readily conjecture, the “ British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” This 

laudable and extraordinary institu- 
tion, which ony commenced in 
1605, and of whose infant progress 
we have ‘ady taken notice on va- 


rious occasions, has at length ac- 
quired so enormous a pecuniary 
power, that the toial of its net re- 
ceipts for the last year alone, ending 
March 1, 1612, amounted to no less 
than forty-three thousand five hun- 





dredand thirty.twe pounds,trwelve shil- 
lings and five-pence falfpenny ; while 
the whole of its net payments for 
bibles distributed in different Jan- 
guaes, and for the means of distri- 
buiing them, amounted to not less 
than ¢Airty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and nineteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings and seven-pence halfpenny ; 
at the same.time that the range of its 
correspandence not only extendsover 
every quarter of the globe, but over 
almost every country in Europe, all 
thecivilized States of North America, 
every European settlement and mavy 
districts where there is no regular 
European settlement in Asia; and 
even the brutish regions of the Hot- 
tentots in Africa. 

We have hinted, that were ic not 
for the unquestioned individuality of 
its object, this society must, long be- 
fore the present period, have become 
a source of jealousy to foreign poten- 
tates. Of this, however, we have 
not heard; nor so long as the same 
purity of heart and singleness of eye 
which have hitherto been so conspi- 
cuous shall continue to direct its 


leaders, shall we expect to hear ; but 
we 
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we may venture to affirm, that fo- 
reign potentates will themselves be 
surprised to hear that though, with- 
out any degree of jealousy abroad, it 
has excited jealousy at fome; and, 
altogetherunintentionally,enkindled 
a spirit of severe controversy, not 
with the government of the eoun- 
try, but, where every foreigner will 
be least disposed to expect it, with 
a considerable portion of the mogt 
“staunch and zealous advocates of the 


national church.—In the present . 


place, it does not become us 
to enter into the dispute: yet we 
may at least be allowed to say, that 
we sincerely lament it, and the more 
so because we are persuaded that, 


however differentiy the question, 


may be viewed upon which the dis- 
pute is founded, both parties are 
equally honest in their warfare. We 
rejoice at the conciliatory measure 
of a Prayer-book and Humily Society 
which his since been commenced 
by one of the branches of the Bible 
Institution, aad we trust that the 
fears of their antagonists, whether 
imaginary or real, will now, at least, 
be subdued and laid to rest 

But it is only against a part of 
this most excellent institution that 
such an attack has been directed ~ 
against its domestic and wot its fo- 
rign object. We believe there is 
scarcely au individual in the king- 
dom, belonging to it or noi belong- 
ing to it, but approves highly of 
that exiensive line of its exertions 
which we are at present more imme 
diately called upon to t. Ke notice of. 
Where is the leart that cau peruse 
the following testimonies of pious 
joy and gratitude, and not feel laud- 
ab!y proud of jts beating with Eng- 
lish blood, and of being connected, 
direcily or indirectly, with the, so- 
ciety to which they are addiessed. 
«Our Husse,” writes an Hungarian 
Professor, who had beeu intrusted 





with the distribution of a large edi- 
tion of biblesin the Sclavonic tongue, 
‘was the faithful disciple and con- 
stant follower of your countryman 
Wickliffe. From you the first rays 
of the holy scriptures penetrated to 
us: and now, afier a lapse of four 
centuries, you are preparing again 
to confer upon us this gift, and to 
lay our gratitade under a new obli- 
gation. I say these things ander a 
deep sense of thankfulness ; and all 
my countrymen will make the same 
acknowledgment.”—** We have re- 
ceived,” writes a Roman Catiolic 
correspondent from Malta, ‘‘ the 
modern Greek, and the Italian testa- 
ments, which the society sent in 
five cases; and have applied our- 
selves to the office of distribution. 
The chief of the Greek church has 
warmly approved of these testa- 
ments, and took occasion on Sunday 
last, when recommending to his 
proselytes in the church, the reading 
of the modern Greek testament, to 
commend the zeal and ardour which 
the English have shewn to circulate 
the word of our Lord in different 
parts of the world, an object the 
most useful in which men cou!d en- 
gage.” And we rejoice to find that 
this is by no means the only in- 
stance of a correspondence from Ro- 
man Catholics to the same effect, 
and expressive of the same satisfac- 
tion: we rejoice to find that the 
reign of darkness and prejudice is in 
this respect giving way in every di- 
rection, and that the absurd maxim 
—a maxiin sanctioned occasionally 
by the Vatiean, but never by the 
church in General Councils—that 
the Bible is a dangerous book in the 
hands of the people—is abandoning 
and becoming condemned. The real 
value of such a distribution in the 
same quarter of the world is still 
more pointedly expressed by another 
Maltese correspondent, in the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing interesting aecount of his 
having paid a visit to Sicily upon 
the same benevolent errand. “On 
my road to Mount A&tna, says he, 
at a place called Jacci Reale, we 
stopped at the inn to refresh our- 
selves and mules; and seeing at the 
balcony of the adjoining house an 
elderly gentleman, I requested the 
Jandlord of the inn to convey an 
Italian testament to him: which he 
did, and brought me back the united 
thanks of the gentleman and his fa- 
mily, who, shortly after, presented 
the same to me in person. I re- 
mained only a few hours at this 
place; but on my return to it a few 
days after, I found that the gentle- 
man (the Marquis Vico) bad been 
several times at the inn, to inquire 
if I had returned, and left an invi- 
tation for me to come and stop with 
him a few days, saying, his house, 
horses, and carriages, were at my 
service, which I was obliged to de- 
cline, to the no sma!) disappoint- 
ment of himself and femily, in con- 
sequence of my hasty return to 
Messina, to proceed to Malta. An- 
other instance of kindness which I 
received was from the prior of a 
convent, the only inhabited house 
towards the summit of the moun- 
tain, being only eighteen miles from 
it, who, jn return for an Italian tes- 
tament, accommodated us with the 
best bis humble habitation would 
aftord, which could not be procured 
in this awful and barren place for 
money. I have reecived various 
applications for these valuable books 
from various parts of the island, and 
have wad the pleasure of forwarding 
them for distribution to Palermo, 
Trapani, Milazzo, Syracuse, Cata- 
nia, Jaci Reale, Taormina, &c.: to 
Corsica, Sardinia, Zante, Pattrass, 
Constantinople, &c.” Such is the 


deplorable want of the Christian 
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scriptures in the very ‘centre of 
Christendom itself. 

In India this benevolent object 
has met with. the warmest concur- 
rence, and consequently been at- 
tended with extraordinary success. 
To meet the demands of « nearly a 
million of our Christian brethren in 
actual want of the Bible,” a corre- 
sponding auxiliar society has been 
«stablished at Calcutta, to which 
‘** donations have been made in the 
course of the last year, amounting 
(0 13,499 rupees, besides 2,160 ru- 
pees subscribed towards founding a 
library for the use of translators ; 
and steps are taking for the esta- 
blishment of similar societies at Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Columbo, and vari- 
ous other places; and for printing 
the scriptures in fifteen different 
languages or dialects, including the 
Chinese, Malay, and Burman. The 
missionaries at Serampore, to whose 
charge a part of this important task 
of translation is committed, ‘ have 
by their zealous perseverance over- 
come the difficulties of acquiring 
the Chinese language ; have already 
published a dissertation on the cha- 
racters.and sounds of that language, 
with a volume of the works of Con- 
fucius, and are engaged in a Chinese 
translation of the New Testament ; 
while the correct and idiomatic 
Hindustanee version of the New 
Testament, made by the united la- 
bours ef Mr. Martyn and Mirza 
Fitrut, will be immediately printed ;” 
and a correct version of the Bible 
in the Tamul tongue appears to 
have been for some time in general 
circulation. 

Thronghout the United States of 
America, notwithstanding the un- 
happy differences that have of late 
yeers prevailed between the two go- 
vernments, we perceive a powerful 


and successful concurrence. In the 
course 
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course of the year before us, we meet 
with a warm and congratulatory 
correspondence maintaimed between 
the parent society and. auxiliary so: 
cieties established at Philadelphia, 
Maine, Charleston, New Jersey, 
New York, Baltimore, Connecticut, 
Massachuse'ts, and Albany. In 
several ot these, we rejoice to find, 
and mention it because the fact may 
have a tendency to conciliaticn, that 
Prayer-books are distributed as well 
as Bibles, as we are told in a letter 
from Albany, ‘‘ to those members 
of the episcopal church, who, from 
poverty, are destitute of this excel- 
lent summary of Christian trath and 
animated guide to Christian devo- 
tion.” And we have also much 
gratification in adding, that as “ the 


Bible and Prayer-book society of 


Albany and its vicinity,” have ex- 
pressly written to the parent society 
for information whether, under its 
actual form it may hope for the ap- 
probation of the latter, we bave rea- 
son to believe frum the incorporation 
of this letter into its report, as well 
as from other circumstances, that 
such approbation has been conceded 
to it. 

have already stated that a 
translation of the Bible has also been 
made and circulated among, what to 
many of our readers may be a new 
phraseology, ‘congregations of Ciiris- 
tian Houttentots.—‘* We are ‘sure,”’ 
observe the Moravian nilssionaries 
in their -cerrespondence, ‘ that if 
the worthy members of that bene- 
volent society (the British) had been 
preseit to sce the tears, and bear the 
humble and joyful expressions of 
thankfulness tor this precious gilt, 
and the prayers offered up for the 
blessing of God to rest upon those 
who had so kindly considered the 
Spiritual wants of the most distant 
nations, they would have thought 
themselves well rewarded for their 


generosity to these poor people.” — 
Nor will it appear much less asto- 
nishing that the same ardent and 
indefatigable spirit, has supplied the 
rude and wretched tribes of Eski- 
maux with the same invaluable gift, 
translated into their own savage 
tongue. ‘* Many affecting scenes took 
place,” writes M. Kohlmeister, 
one of the Moravian missionaries at 
Labradore, ‘when the gospel of St. 
John was distributed among our 
Esquimaux, and their English bene- 
factors were mentioned to them; 
tears of gratitude ran down many a 
cheek : and they expressed their 
wonder and astonishment that there 
were friends in England, who, 
though entirely unknown to them, 
yet wished to promote their eternal 
peace and happiness, by sending 
them the precious gift of the word 
of God. Some pressed the little 
book to their bosoms, and looked as 
happy as if they enjoyed a foretaste 
of heaven. Others attempted to ex- 
press their gratitude in letters which 
they addressed to me. Another ad- 
vantege has hereby been gained, 
As the gospel of St. John was given 

only to such as could read, an un- 
common eagerness bas been excited 
among such as could not, to learn 
to read, that they might obtain simi- 
lar presents. I have alto begun to 
instiuct fifteen adult Eskimaux in 
writing, and I am delighted with 
the progress they are making. Some 
have written me very affecting let- 
ters. With the translation of the 
gospel of St. Luke I have advanced 
to the 20th chapter.” 

The ensuing intelligence is also 
of high importance, and reflects the 
greatest credit upon the assiduity of 
those who have chiefly conducted 
the concerns of the Bible Instita- 
tion. It shews us that the extreme 
boundary, the u/tema Thule of Ku- 
rope, has by no means becn neg- 

lected, 
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glected, whilst the eye has been | 


strained to embrace the bordering 
savages of Africa and America. The 
Bible is‘now no longer, as it has 
hitherto been, a book a!most un- 
known to the Fin, Laplander, Livo- 
nian, Esthonian, and Dorpatian, 
while its circulation among the Poles 
has been very considerably facili- 
tated. The Stockholm Bible Society 
writes as follows, Dec. !9, 1811: 
«© We have to acknowledge the fa- 
vour of your letter of September 
last, announcing a further donation 
of 2001. from the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, to enable us im- 
mediately after the completion of 
our first edition of the Swedish Bible 
on standing types, to proceed with a 
second.— How can our society sut- 
ficiently expvess its sense of grateful 
obligation to your's for its repeated 
assistance. Indeed we cannot view 
ourselves in any other light than 
that of a feeble child constantly che- 
rished by the tender care of an af- 
fectionate parent. As to what te- 
gards the 5,000 copies of the Lap- 
fand Testament, printed at the ex- 
pense of your society, our royal 
Chancery having been informed that 
half of this number was destined for 
the benefit of the Laponese under 
the Swedish government, has not 
only made the most proper regula- 
tion for their suitable distribution, 
and ordered the land-carriage to be 
paid from the public treasury, but 
also addressed a letter to our com- 
mittee, expressing the pleasure which 
his Majesty the king had felt on 
hearing what had been done for 
promoting a better knowledge of the 
Christian religion among the Swed- 
ish Laplanders.’ 

To the same effect the following 
extract of a letter from Bishop Teng- 
strom, at Aboin Finland: ‘* Since 
writing to you last, I have received 
a letter from his Excellency Spe- 
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ransky, concerning our proposed 
edition of the Finnish Bible with 
Standing types; and have now the 
heartfelt pleasure to infurm you that 
his imper:al majesty (of Russia) has 
not only graciously approved of our 
accepting the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s generously offered 
gift of 5001. for that purpose, but 
has also from his own privy purse 
given 5000 rubles fur the same good 
and Christian purpose. Thus, in 
the Lord’s name, a foundation is 
laid to a work, from which religion 
and our Finnish church in partica- 
lar, will, by the help of God, derive 
a certain and lasting advantage.” 

A correspondent from the neigh- 
bourhood of Dort, dating Sept. 5, 
1811, communicates, in like man- 
ner, as fellows: ** As to what re- 
spects the Bible cause I have to 
inform you that the Prepositus, 
(Superintendant) convened on the 
20th of June, a meeting of eighteen 
clergymea, who all approved, with 
one heart and voice, of the design 
of printing the Livontan and Estho- 
nian scriptures; and were greatly 
rejoiced at the aid so kindly offered 
on the part of the British and. Fo- 
reign Bible Society. The directing 
Chamber for managing ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, promised its co-operation, 
and immediately voted a grant of 
money. As the printing of Bibles 
and ‘iestaments in the Dorpatian 
dialect wouid be attended with great 
expence, and the Supreme Cousis- 
tory is desirous to bring the Revel 
dialect (which is already understood 
by many) into general use, it was 
determined to print our Bibles and 
Testaments in the Revel dialect.” 

We have thus drawn up the most 
succinct and important outline of the 
actual state of foreign biblical litera- 
ture, strictly so called, which it is in 
our power to do, from one of the most 
singular publications of the -“— 
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whose authority is unquestionable, 
— We might bave extended the view 
much further, if he had followed up 
the correspondence and exertions of 
the society from its commencement, 
but we have purposely confined our- 
selves to the limits of the year im- 
mediately before us: and it has ap- 
peared to us, as it will also probably 
appear to our readers, that the in- 
telligence which this correspondence 
communicates, is of a nature in it- 
self so interesting and momentous, 
and in its relation to our own coun- 
try, so cordially welcome and perso- 
nal, that no apology is necessary for 
our having confined ourselves to a 
single source of information, and 
for postponing our usual report of 
foreign works on biblical criticism 
aud theology, notwithstanding that 
the materials are before us, till the 
appearance of our Register for the 
ensuing year. 

We shall close with the follow- 
ing anecdote, which we copy not to 
shew what villany exists in the 
world under the mask of a eancti- 
monious pretence, but td prove the 
necessity of circuinspection and cau- 
_tion even in transactivas whose be- 
\nevolent and spiritual nature will 
‘with difficulty allow us to sink down 
at any time to the sordid point of 
distrust and suspicion. The inci- 
dent we allude to is narrated ina 
Jetter from Alexandria in the United 
States, bearing date October 10, 


18 12. 


1810, and addressed to Robert Rals- 
ton, Esq. Philadelphia: “‘ We the 
pastors of the episcopal, presbyte- 
rian, and methodist congregations, 
send you the sum of 548 dollars, 
and 21 cents for the use of the Bible 
Society. ‘This money came in a’ 
singular manner into our hands. 
We were visited by a Mr. —— un- 
der the assumed character of a mis- 
sionary from a society, said by him 
to be established at St. Louis, in 
Upper Louisiana, for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the 
savage tribes; the vouchers which 
he had artfully drawn up, had hither» 
to furthered his views. Having 
nearly completed his collections here, 
he was detected as an impostor, and 
went off, leaving behind him most 
of the money which he had collected 
here and at other places in his pro- - 
gress through Virginia. His real 
name is Letters of 
inquiry bave been forwarded to St. 
Louis, the answers to which affirm 
that no such society exists there, 
nor the name of » or ’ 
known. On 2 consultation of a 
committee of the different congre« 
gations in this town, relative to the 
appropriation of the money, it was 
unanimously agreed that it should 
be transmitted by us to the Pible 
Society in Philadelphia, directing the 
society to dispense the Bibles which 
the above sum may procure among 
the frontier settlements.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Containing Medicine, Physiology, Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Meteorolog y. 


HIS chapter we have usually 

comm-need with the depart- 
ment which relates to the structure 
and health of the animal kingdom, 
and we see no reason fo: departing 
from our accustumed method. 

“ Traiié des Maladies qu'il est 
dangereux de guerir,” &c. ‘* Trea- 
tise on Diseases which it is danger- 
ous to cure. By Mr. Dominique 
Raymond, M. D. of the faculty of 
Montpellier; a new edition, aug- 
mented with notes by M. Giraudy, 
M. LD. Prafessor of General Thera- 
peutics, &c.”’ 8vo. It is known 
toevery one that much mischief oc- 
casionally arises from too active an 
interference of the medical practi- 
tioner, as also that some diseases of 
a milder character are the best an- 
tidotes against others of greater se- 
verity. Hippocrates, in the outset 
of the medical science, observed, 
that there are some diseases which 
cannot be cured; and others, the 
cure of which it is dangerous to at- 
tempt; since, by so doing, morbific 
matter may be thrown upon parts 
more susceptible of injury, and na- 
ture miy be thus overpowefed. It 
was under such an impression that 
Dr, Raymond composed the work 
belore us, which had the good 
fortune to become popular wiih 


the French natior, as well as with 
the profession; bit it nevertheless 
pessesses some ‘purrility of opinions, 
and some credulity and want of 





judgment. Jt is on this account 
Dr. Giraudy has offered a revise of 
the work in the torm of a second 
edition. He has apon the whole 
improved it, but it still requires to 
be further weeded. In a more per- 
fect form we should recommend a 
translation of it as a proper counter- 
part to Buchan and [issot. 

« Observations sur la Nature et 
le Traitement, &c.” ‘* Observations 
on the Nature and Treatment of 
Apoplexy, aud on the means of pre- 
venting it. By Antbony Portal, 
Protessor of Medicine to the Inpe- 
rial College of France, &c.” 8vo, 
The name of this distingushed wri- 
ter is familiar to the medical, and 
indeed to various otber professions 
throughout Europe: and the disease 
he here treats upon, he has treated 
upon, though more cursorily, In va- 
rious previous publications. In the 
present work he gives his own opi- 
nions and those of others in a cel- 
lective form, details the bistory of 
the disease, and the varieties and 
shades of variety it assumes, at con- 
siderable length, and offers a mass 
of information truly valuable aud 
important. 

“ Traité Practique des Hernias, 
&e.” « Practical Treatisé on Her- 
vias; or Anatomical and Chirurg!- 
cal Memoirs on these diseases. By 
Anthony Scarpa, Consulting Sur- 
geon of the Emperor and King, 


&c. 8yo. We notice this work by 
"way 
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way of information to our readers, 
that the correct and original remarks 
of the distinguished writer, iv rela- 
tion to the class of diseases before 
us, Which were formerly published 
at Milan in five fascicles of atlas fo- 
Jio, accompanied with most beauti- 
ful engravings, may now be had in 
a portable form, and at an expense 
within the reach of every one. 
“ Menoire sur les Organs, &c.”” 

*€ Memoir on the Organs of Absorp- 
tion in Mammiterous Animals. By 
M. Magendic, M. D. &c.” M. Ma- 
gendie not long since wrote a va- 
luable paper, which, as well as the 
present, was read before the French 
Institute, upon the facility with 
which the poisons of the upas tiente, 
the nux vomica, and the bean of Ig- 
natius, are absorbed and introduced 
into the sanguiferous system: it ap- 
pearing to require scarcely twenty 
seconds for these poisonous matters 
to be conveyed from the peritoneal 
cavity. to the spinal marrow. The 
experiments before us, which ap- 
pear to have been accurately con- 
ducted, and in which the writer 
was assisted by Dr. Delile, prove 
sufficiently that there is some other 
source of communication between 
one part of the body aud another 
than that of the lymphatic and san- 
guiferous systems: a fact which we 
not long since noticed to have been 
very completely established between 
the stomach and the bladder, by the 


correct and valuable experiments of 


Dr. Wollaston and Dr. Marcet. ‘The 
writer s¢ems half inclined to atopt 
the exploded doctrine of a direct 
absorption by the veins: but his 
experiments not fully warranting 
such a result, he concludes as ful- 
lows: Ist, That the lymphatic ves- 
sels are not always the route follow- 
ed by foreigh matters to arrive at 
the sanguiferous system. And, 2dly, 
that the blood of animals upon 





which the bitter strychnos (bean of 


‘St. Ignatius) has produced its dele 


terious. effect, cannot produce any 
fatal effects upon other apimals. 

‘* Analyse Comparative,. &c."’ 
** Comparative Analysis of the 
Urine of various Animals. By M. 
Vanquelin.” The urines. here, ex- 
amined are those of the lion, tiger, 
aud beaver, The two first are alike, 
and have a_ considerable resem- 
blance to that of man, differing, 
however, in being alkaline in- 
stead of acid, in containing no 
uric acid, and scarcely any phos- 
phate of iime. ‘The urine of the 
beaver greatly resembles that of 
herbivorous animals in general, and 
is impregnated with the taste, co- 
lour, and smell of the vegetables on 
which it feeds. 

** Recherches sur les Moeurs des 
Fourmis Indigénes, &c.” “ Inqui- 
ries concerning the Manners ot In- 
digenous Ants. By P. Huber, Mem- 
ber of the Society of Natural History, 
&e.” The industry and activity of 
ants frequently attracted the. netice 
of the ancients: but in the mixture 
of truth and fable which compose 
the accounts of Pliny and Aristotle, 
we find the errors greatly prepon- 
derating ; while even the writings of 
modern naturalists contain a multi 
tude of vague asseruons unsupported 
by observation. We are glad, there- 
fore, that an entomologist, whose 
name, as well as that of his father, (to 
whom we are indebted for an admir- 
able history of bees, drawn up 
from actual observation, though in 
the midst of blindness,) is far from 
being unknown to the world, should 
have directed such minute attention 
as the present work evipces, to rece 
tify the numerous errors under 
which the curious have bitherto la- 
boured with respect to this wopder- 
ful tribe of insects. In bis acgount 
of the external characters of the 
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species, M. Huber avails himself of 
the descriptions and method of La- 
treille. He agrees with him in as- 
cribing to these insects a tongue, an 
organ which Fabricius had supposed 
them not possessed of; the form of 
which he asserts to be spoon-shaped, 
whereby the insect, as he conjec- 
tures, is enabled to lap up fluids 
with the greatest facility. The spe- 
cies he has described as indigenous 
to Switzerland amount to not fewer 
than twenty-three ; but the particu- 
Jars he has given us relate to a few 
of these only. Ants are well known 
to possess many striking analogies 
with bees :, and particularly in tleoir 
offering to view three modifica- 
tions of sex, the males, the females, 
and the neute or labourers. The 
father of the present writer shewed 
sufficiently that the neuters or la- 
bourers are, in fact, females, with 
undeveloped generic organs, but ne- 
vertheless capable of development 
by the use of particular focds. It 
is possible that the neuters of ants 
possess an analogy to those of the 
bees in this respect ; but the analogy 
remains yet to be proved. The 
mode of constructing their habita- 
tions, and the very curious architec- 
tural powers evinced in the course of 
such construction, are here minute- 
ly detailed, from a great multitude of 
observations made through 4 sort of 
glass hive, of a most ingenious con- 
struction. Ants are usually supposed 
to be omnivorous, and the buildings 
which they construct are conceived 
to serve, for the most part, as granaries 
against the winter: according to 
the work before us, however, they 
are carniverons alone; deriving: a 
very considerable portion of their 
nutriment from a sweet and viscid 
Juice, secreted from the cutaneous 
pores of a species ef aphis, or vihe- 
fretter, which the labourers seek af- 
ter with great avidity, and great 
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quantities of which they keep in a 
receptacle in their hives constructed 
for this very purpose, as mankind 
keep cows in cow-houses. The juice 
appears to be secreted voluntarily, by 
the ant's gently and repeatedly strik- 
ing the aphis with its antennas in the 
same manner as it caresses its young. 
A single aphis is sufficient to supply 
in this way many ants with a plentiful 
meal: and the former seems capable 
of retaining this honey for a longer 
time when the ants are not at hand 
to receive it. What has been hither- 
to supposed magazines of corn and 
other tood, is only the general col- 
lection of eggs and larves belonging 
to the fraternity: corn is not an ar- 
ticle on which they feed; they are 
total strangers to the art of hoard- 
ing, and none of their cells are con- 
structed with this view. ‘The ants 
whose occupations confine them at 
home, and to particular parts ef 
their home, depend for their food 
on the labourers, who collect it as 
above stated, and at other times fe- 
rage for the whole society, and 
bring to the nest small insects, er 
portions of any ‘animal substance 
that may fall in their way. When 
the game is too bulky to be easily 
transported, they fill themselves 
with nourishment, the greater part 
of which they disgorge on their re- 
turn, for the benefit of those that 
are hungry. There are a variety of 
other particulars equally curiows aud 
interesting, related im the history 
before us, which we have not space 
to copy, and we must hence refer 
the reader to the work itself, which 
will amply repay him for the treu- 
ble of perusal. 
«¢ Démonstrations Botaniques, &c. 
« Botanical Demonstrations, or the 
Analysis ef Fruit in the general 
sense of the’Term. By M. Lows 


Claude Richard, of the French In- 
Published by 3 A. 


uval 


stitute, &c. 
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Duval of Alengon, Member of the 
Society of Amateurs of Physical and 
Natural Sciences,” 12mo. The im- 
portance of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fruit of plants, must 
be felt and acknowledged by every 
theoretical studeut of botany, who is 
desirous of classing the vegetable fa- 
roilies according to their natural af- 
finities. To such the work before 
us may prove highly serviceable. 
It consists of the notes taken down 
by M. Duval, one of M. Richard's 
pupils, from his instructions as 
delivered during the herborizing ex- 
cursions of the school in theenvirons 
of Paris; and afterwards revised 
by this celebrated botanist him- 
self. Its chief evil is the unneces- 
sary iutrodnction of new technical 
and sesquepedalian terms, with 
which it is inundated. 

To the active industry of Profes- 
sor Berzelius of Stockholm we are 
incebtea for a variety of chemical 
articles of considerable importance. 
Among these we may’ first mention 
his ‘‘ Explanatory Statement of the 
Notions or Principles upon which 
the systematic Arrangement is 
founded, which was adopted as the 
Basis of an Essay on Chemical No- 
mencjature.” The essay here al- 
luded to was published in the Jour- 
nal de Physique of Oct. 1611. In 
comimenting upon this essay, M. 
Berzelius says, that the different natu- 
ral bodies or corpuscles which possess 
affinities for each other would pro- 
bably produce instances of av abso- 
lute and complete union of their 
principles, aud consequently that 
one body thus compounded would 
become totally indifferent to ano- 
ther, and an eternal and universal 
repose ensue, were it wot for a va- 
riety of circumstances which inces- 
santly tend to destroy or prevent 


this repose of combined elements ; 


which circumstances he resolves 
into® the diversities of strength in 
the chemical affinities themselves ; 
the action of light, of caloric, awd 
electricity, He conceives that the 
heat excited by friction may be re- 
solved into that of the electric dis- 
charge; that compression only pro- 
duces heat by driving oot the ca- 
loric from the body to which the 
power of compression is app! ed; 
and that the combustion existing in 
the sun, instead of being of a culin- 
ary nature, which would necessarily 
waste its Constituent mass, and ne. 
cessarily and obviously diminish its 
diameter, is the resu't of a process 
analogous to that which obtains be- 
tween the points by which an elec 
tric pile is discharged: all these 
phenomena, and orders of phano- 
mena, having once commenced, or 
been set a-going, must, from the 
nature ‘of the actual arrangement of 
things, continue permanently; in 
consequence of which the activity 
of created matters is maintained as it 
were by a perpetual gyration, or by 
their always returning to their first 
state or situation, as, in astronomy, 
we know to be the fact with respect 
to their motions in space, 

The preceding article is included 
in the Memoirs of the Academy 
ot Stockholm: the two ensuing, by 
the same author, are given in the 
Afhandiingan i Fysch, Kemi, och 
Mineralogi, ‘* Puysical, Chemical, 
and Mineralogical Manual,” edited 
at Stockholm by himself and his 
friend, M. Hisinger. Attempt to 
Analyze Silica. The experiments 
hitherto made to decompose Silica 
by means of the electric pile having 
left the problem undetermined whe- 
ther it can be reduced to a metal- 
line body like other earths, Profes- 
sor Berzelius here informs us, that 


he endeavoured togain an analogous 
: result, 
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result, by mixing it with powdered 
charcoa) and filings of iron#and 
exposing the mixture in a luted cru- 
cible toa degree of heat sufficient 
for the fusion of the iron: hoping 
that the iron might in this case act 
somewhat similarly to quicksilver 
under theelectric pile. From this 
first series of attempts he formed 
the conclusion, thay silica is, by 
means of carbon, reduced to a body 
which enters into union with iron ; 
and which, not injuring the malle- 
ability of the iron, must be. of a 
metalline nature. It has been af- 
firmed, by some chemists, however, 
that the silica is, in this case, per- 
haps only mechanically mixed with 
the melted tron. In opposition to 
which he tells us, that “ as this 
opinion directly contradicts every 
notion that I can form of the usual 
babitudes of melted metals with those 
pulverulent bodies on which they ex- 
ercise no chemical affinity, I tried to 
cement the filings of iron with silica 
and powder of charcoal at a tempera- 
ture which could not fuse the iron. 
The iron filings remained unaltered 
in point of form; but, on dissolu- 
tion, in muriatic acid, left as much 
as O per cent. of siliceous earth.” 
An attempt lo analyze cst iren. It 
has long been supposed that the 
principal difference between cast 
iron and steel consists in a small 
quantity of oxygen being present in 
the tormer, so that the cast iron, 
is a kind of carburetted oxyd of iron, 
while steel, on the other band, is a 
carburetted metallic iron. Various 
reflections induced professor Berze- 
Jius to conceive that this idea was 
taken up too hastily: and, in the 
memoir before us, he gives an ac- 
count. ofta Jong and tedious series of 
experiments to ascertain the true 
natare of «he former, which he at 
Jength found to consist of, 
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Metallic iron, contaminated 
with the bases of silica 
and magnesia........+. 1,53 


Metallic manganese. ..... 4,57 
SANDOR B56 Hs Sew Wl. eK i 3,00 
100,00 





‘‘Tam inclined, therefore, to believe,” 
says he, “ that the existence of oxy- 
gen in cast iron is, by this analytical 
investigation, now satisfactorily re- 
futed, since the quantity of carbon 
compensates for all the deficiency of 
metal, and since it is certain be- 
yond all dispute that cast iron does 
not contain the earths of magnesia 
and silica, but the metalline bodies 
which constitute their bases.” 

Before we quit the same work, 
the Aflandigan i Fysik Kemi, ock 
Mineralogi, we wiil just notice, that 
M. Hisenger has successfuily fol- 
lowed a suggestion of his colleague, 
and proved that the method which 
he proposed of separating iron and 
manganese by means of bezoats, 
not only answers the purpose, but 
also presents to us a hitherto un- 
known agent for the purification of 
nickel, cobalt, and most of the me- 
tals and earths from iron, on the 
sole condition that the solutions 
are precisely neutralized and diluted, 
while at the same time the iron 1s 
oxydated to maximum: the benefi- 
cial influence of which discovery, on 
all analytical experiments, where 
iron so frequently occurs, and ad- 
heres so stubbornly, must be evi- 
dent to all who are in the practice 
of such labours. 

In throwing our eyes over the last 
four volumes of the very valuable 
Annales de Chimie, the following 


appear to us the most important 
articles,’ and we are sorry that our 
limits will allow us nothing more 


than to quote their titles and objects : 
‘* Description 
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*« Description of an apparatus, by 
means of which bad smells of every 
kind tay be avoided in manufactur- 
ing Prussian Blue. By M.D’ Arcet.” 
We cannot convey a just idea.of this 
machine without the plate: itappears, 
however, to answer in removing both 
the sme]l produced in the manufac- 
ture of Prussian biue from the com- 
bustion of animal matter; and that, 
which is far worse and more fetid, 
from the large quantity of sulphu- 
rated hydrogen gas evolved, by a 
combination of the su phat con- 
tained in the potash with the hy- 
drogen of the Prussian lrquid. “ Fx- 
tract of a Leiter addressed to M. 
D’Arcet, by M. Dufand, Director 
of the Iron Works at Moontalaire, 
near Creil.” This useful article 
gives various instances in which 
cast iron, heated pretty hot, but not 
to any thing ‘like fusion, and ina 
furnace rather than in a forge, since 
in the former the heat is more equal- 
ized, may be cut with a common 
carpenter's saw, as easily, and in the 
same space of time, as dry wood, 
the saw working as well after as 
before its use. If the iron be near 
the fusing point, the saw will be 
clogged in its action. ‘* On the li- 
quid Sugar of Starch. and the Traus- 
mutation of sweet Substances into 
fermentable sugar. Ky M. Vogel; 
abridged by M. Bouillon-Lagrange.” 
This paper is so curious and impor- 
tant, that we have copied the whole 
into another department of our Re- 
gister. 
the Husks of Walnuts. By M. Hen- 
ry Braconnot, Protessor of Natural 
History.” The husks of walnuts 
are used very generally as a dye; 
and the experiments before us are 
to determine the chemical proper- 
ties on which the dye depends. 

On examining the three last vo- 
lumes of Delametherie’s Journal de 
Physique, we have been chiefly in- 
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terested in the three following papers. + 
““ Memoir on the Proportion the 
Evaporation of Water bears to the 
Humidity of the Air, By Honore 
Flauguergues."=‘' Remarks on some 
useful Applications of Meteorologi- 
cal Observations to Nautical Pro- 
phylactics. By F. Peron, Natu- 
ralist of the Voyage of Discovery to 
the Austral Lands, &c.”” And, “ Ab- 
siract of an Essay on the Construce / 
tion and Effects of the Pneumatical 
Tinder-Box. By Le Bouvier Des- 
mortiers.”’ To chance, the father of 
most discoveries, we are indebted 
for a knowledge that if a small por=, 
tion of touch-wood, or that species 
of sgaric which is called spunk, be 
put into a common condensing sy 
ringe, and pressed down upon grae 
dually by its piston, the spunk or 
touchwood will take fire. The 
object of this last ingenious paper 
is to €xamine into the cause of this 
curious and useful phenomenon, 
and to explain the simplest kind of 
tinder-box or syringe that may be 
employed for the occasion, The 
cause seems to be chiefly the ‘con- 
densation of tbe interposed air ; and 
the most common tube or syringe 
may be sufficient, provided the pis- 
ton fits so exactly as not to suffer 
the air to escape, 

“ Traité Elémentaire d' Astrono- 
mic Physique,” &c. ‘ Elementary 
Treatise on Physical Astronomy, 
By J. B. Biot, Member of the 
French Institute. With additions 
relative to Nautical Astronomy. By 
M. De Rosse!.’"’ Second edition, 3 
vols. 8vo. The forme? edition con- 
tained about the amount of one of 
the three volumes before us, The 
present is certainly am improvement, 
not only as it contains M. De Ras- 
sel’s treatise, abridged from a for- 
mer work, but as being generally 
compared, with and corrected by, 
the different productions of Delam- 
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bre, Laplace, Prevost, Maurice, 
Pictet, Chaix, Arago, Rodrigues, 
Beroner, Mathieu, and Bovard. It 
has, however, some illiberality in 
pot ascribing to many of our own 
countrymen the merits which be- 
Jong to them. One of the best 
sections is entitled, ‘“* Tables Baro- 
metriques Portatives,” &c. ‘* Por- 
table Barometrical Tables, &c. by a 
simple subtraction.” 


‘« Essai sur la Figure apparente,” 


&c. ‘‘ Essay on the apparent Fi- 
gure of Stars and Juminous Objects 
seen at a Distance, and under a 
very small Diameter. By M. J. H. 
Hlassenfratz." If we look with the 
naked eye at a very remote lumin- 
ous object, a star, a planet, a house 
en fire, a torch, or a candle, we 
perceive that these bodies are sur- 
younded with rays of light, having 
particular directions; that the num- 
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ber of these rays differ to different 
eyes, or at different distances, being 
sometimes two, sometimes three, 
sometimes four, sometimes five, and 
occasionally even six or eight; and 
that such radiations prevent our dis- 
tinguishing and ascertaining the fi- 
gure of the object. M. Hassanfratz 
having sufficiently ascertained that 
this variation does not depend upon 
the figure, or any other quality of 
the object itself, chalked out for 
himself a series of experiments to 
determine its real cause; and, at 
length, by the assistance of his 
friends, Dr. Chaussier and M. 
Ribes, determined it to be produced 
by the organ perceiving it; and to 
be chiefly occasioned by the irregu- 
lar figure of the surfaces of the cor- 
nea and the crystalline humour, 
especially of the Jatter. 


CHAPTER 











CHAPTER III. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Veyages, Travels, Statistics, and Politics. 


od EMOIRES Militaires, His- 

toriques, et Politiques,” &c. 
** Military, Historical, and Political 
Memoirs of Rochambeau, Marshal 
of France under the Monarchy, and 
great Officer of the Legion of Ho- 
nour.” 8vo. 2vols. M. De Ro- 
chambeau was a soldier of the old 
school; and having been educated 
to arms in the days of Marshal 
Saxe; and accustomed to the syste- 
matic plans of the monarchy, he 
was ill-prepared to bear patiently 
the disorders of a revolutionary ar- 
my. He had, however, taken a 
lead in the American war, and 
hereby, in no small degree, laid a 
foundation, though very uninten- 
tionally, for a rehearsal of a drama 
of the same genus, though much 
more violent in its movements, and 
inauspicious in its results, in his 
own country. Disgusted, therefore, 
with the change and tempest of 
public life, he obtained leave to re- 
tire, and in the privacy of solitude 
gave a loose to his feelings and his 
memory, by compiling the work 
before us. He commences with his 
own epoch: was born in 1725: en- 
tered the French service as a cornet 
in 1741, when war broke out in 
Germany ; at the age of twenty-two 
attained the rank of colonel, and in 
the ensuing year was present and 
assisted at the siege of Maestrichs. 


The history of France is loosely con- 
tinued from this event till the fall 
of the monster Robespierre. These 
memoirs are a plain, anvarnished, 
uncommented string of facts and 
incidents. Where he writes from 
his own personal knowledge he ap- 
pears to be sufficiently correct ; bug 
we can distinctly trace errors of no 
small magnitude or frequency in his 
references to other writers of his 
own country. 

«© L’kspagne ou Mil huit cent 
huit,”” &c. ‘* Spain in the Year 
1808 ; or Inquiries concerning the 
Government, Sciences, Arts, Come 
merce, Manufacturers, Public In- 
struction, ‘Il'rade, Literature, Popu- 
lation, Military and Naval Force, 
and national Character of the Span- 
iards : undertaken during a journey 
to Madrid in 1808. By J. F. Reh- 
fues, Librarian to the King of Wur- 
temburg. Translated from the Ger- 
man manuscript into French; and 


- followed by an historical fragment, 


entitled, “ The Spaniards of the 
Fourteenth Century,” 8vo. 2 vols. 
The extent of the title-page, will 
almost serve the purpose both of @ 
table of contents and index. The 
writer exhibits a lover of liberty 
and liberality upon every occasion 
in which he thinks it pradent, 
though nothing is more obvious 
than thatthe fear of Napoleon is per- 
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petually before his eyes. . His work 
is much more limited in its com- 
pass than that of Laborde, and its 
local descriptions are peculiarly cir- 
cumscribed, the author having been 
stopped ‘in his journey by the sud- 
den progress of the revolution, and 
obliged to quit Madrid when king 
Joseph made his precipitate retreat 
towards the end of July, 1808, In 


his account, however, ¢! the statis-- 


tics and manners of the country, for 
which he is largely indebted to pre- 
ceding writers, he has taken an am- 
pler field; but with respect to the 
immediate nature or object of his 
tonr we are left as much in the dark 
on closing as before we opened the 
volumes. The subjoined historical 
fragment has little connection wiih 
the preceding pages, though it o¢cu- 
pies more than a quarter of the en- 
tire work. It is feunded on the ex- 
ploits of the Spanish crusaders 
against their unfaithful allies in the 
Greek empire; and upon the whole, 
though it wants authority, furms 
one of the most entertaining parts 
of the general production. 

“ Tableaux Historiques et Poli- 
tiqnes,” &c. Historical and Po- 
litical Sketches of the ancient Go- 
vérnments of Zurich and Bertie, and 
of the most interesting Periods of 
Switzerland,” Svo. ‘This work, 
though succinct, contains much use- 
ful matter, and has a good deal of 
general merit. It-is drawn up ina 
very considerable degree from Miul- 
ler's more ‘detailed history, and con- 
sists of the following eight chapters : 
I. Of the ancient constitution of Zu- 
rich. 


Berne. III. Of the council of 
Constance. IV. Of the war of 
Zurich. V. Of the war of Bur- 
gundy. VI. Of the league of 
Suabia. VII. Of the campaigns in 
Italy. VIII. Of the reformation, 


Il. Of the aristocracy of, 
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and the religious feuds which orj- 
ginated from it. 

‘La China en Miniature,” &c. 
‘* China in Miniature: or a Selec. 
tion of the Customs, Arts, and 
Trades of that Empire, represented 
in seventy-four engravings, chiefly 
taken from the unpublished ori- 
ginalsin the collection of the late 
M. Berlin: with explanatory notes, 
For the use of youth. By M Bre. 
ton.” 4 vols. 16ino. For the pur- 
pose for which it is designed this 
work may be serviceable; but it 
will be tound to contain jittle, if 
any thing new to those who have 
studied ihe works composed by Sir 
George Staunton, and various others 
who accompanied Lord Macartney 
in bis embassy, The origi of the 
volumes. betore us, however, is 
highly interesting, and well worthy 
of notice. “Towards the close of the 
reign of Louis XV. and during the 
earlier part of bis prodecessor, M. 
Bertin was secretary of state in 
France for the colonial department; 
and, in consequence, had the super- 
intendance of those missions which 
the Christian spirit of proselytism 
sent into China and other parts of 
the East. He availed himseif of the 
correspondence of the Jesuits to im- 
port various curiosities, and espe- 
cially such small paintings as repre- 
sented processes of manufacture ; 
his object being to form a portfolio, 
which might be described as a pic- 
turesque encyclopedia of the arts of 
the Chinese. The following cir- 
cumstances occurred to favour his 
cellections. Two young Chinese, 
named Ko and Yang, whom the 
Jesuits had converted at Pekin to 
the Chrisian religion, were induced 
to come to France at the expense of 
the missionaries; in order #0 behold 
in Europe the splendour of Christs- 


auity, They arrived at a a 
1708; 








1760; passed in the convent of the 
Jesuits, the time which was ne- 
cessary to learn French; and, on 
the suppression of that order, ob- 
tained an allowance from the mini- 
nister of the colonial department. 
They were taught to engrave by the 
king's own order; were carricd, at 
his expense, to visit the chief ma- 
nufactori-s of France; were sent 
back with gifts to their own coun- 
try ; and were especially instructed 
to transmit any intelligence which 
might assist in the different pro- 
cesses of the art. Ko and Yang ar- 
rived at Macao in satety: the ves- 
sel was visited by the proper off- 
cers, but in consequence of thetr 
being clothed in European apparel 
they escaped notice. 

During the night they landed at 
Canton ; put oo Chinese dresses by 
moon-light; set off together on 
foot, and reached Pekin as if they 
had never quitted their country. 
They recollected their obligations 
to M. Bertin; and provided, in 
concert with the missionaries, many 
of the papets which were printed 
in the Memoires concernant les Chi- 
nois, edited by Amiot and Cibot, 
They also wrote private letters to 
M. Bertin, the substance of which 
Was printed in a very scarce volume, 
never exposed to sale: and they 
furnished him with about four bun- 
dred drawings relative to the arts 
of the Chinese; out of these 
drawings seventy- four of the more 
curious ~ have been selected tor the 
volumes before us, faithfully en- 
graven in miriature, and are accom- 
panied by a convenient explanatory 
text. This last has been provided 
by M. Breton, author of several 


geographical works ; it is agreeably 
written, and well adapted to convey 
to young persons a general idea of 
the costume and technology of China. 

« Exposé Statistique du Tunkin, 
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cc.” Statistic Account of Ton- 
kin, Cochin-China, Cambogia, 
Chiampa. Laos, Lac-tho, &c, By 
M. M.N. drawn up from the nar- 
rative of M, de la Bissachere, mis- 
sionary in Tonkin,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work contains an ample and 
apparently faithful account of the 

countries to which it is direc 
composed by a person who has had 
almost every opportunity of col- 
lecting information. There is less 
liveliness in the style than is com- 
mon to French productions of this 
kind; but though less amusing 
than we should have expected, it 
is by no means less interesting. The 
present sovereign of Tonkin is a 
man of most extraordinary charac- 
ter and fortunes. ‘The exile and 
misadventures of his youth have 
aera wes him from acquiring a 
cnowledge of Chinese letters or 
symbols ; but he sent his son into 
Europe some years since for literary 
information, and is in himself, now 
that he has recovered possession of 
his tirone, and very considerably 
extended his domains, a great en- 
courager of learning. He is the 
guide and model of his subjects ; 
bold in his conceptions, and me- 
thodical in his combinations; fa- 
miliar with all the arts of govern- 
ment necessary to bis purposes ; 
the best tactician, the best en- 
gineer, the best shipwright in all 
his dominions: and the mode by 
which he acquired a knowledge of 
European sbip-building is curious ; 
he bought a vessel, and bad it care- 
fully taken to pieces, and put toge- 
ther again that be might discover 
its various parts, propartions, and 
combinations. He has now a navy 
of formidable force; has ample 
means of protecting himself against 
the paramount court of Pekin, and 
pays just as much homage to it as 
he chuses. His army is very nu- 
merous 
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merous and well appointed ; he has 
suppressed the eivil wars by which 
the country was torn to pieces dur- 
ing many ages ; has established va- 
rious new manufactories, and great- 
ly improved those already extant. 
In Mr. Barrow’s travels, the name 
of this monarch is stated to be 
Caun-shung : in the work before us 
he is called Gia-long. 

. © Memoire sur la Conduite de la 
France, &c.” ‘“* Memoir on the 
Conduct of France and England 
towards Neutrals,"’ 8vo. Paris. This 
work, in the country from which 
it has issued, appears to be regard- 
ed as of a kind of demi-ofticial au- 
thority. The writer is not destitute 
of ability, and is certainly well 
skilled in the common place so- 
phismis and invectives with respect 
to the maritime pretensions of Great 
Britain, which have filled the co- 
lumns of the Moniteur with little 
intermission or variety, since the 
commencement of the French re- 
volution, His object is to prove that 
France has, from the earliest pe- 
riods, recognized the most liberal 
principles with respect to the rights 
of neutral commerce and the free- 
dom of navigation; that she has 
neglected no opportunity of pro- 
claiming them; and that in a}l her 
proceedings, however violent in ap- 
pearance, or illegal according to the 
maxims of universal justice, she 
bas had but one dbject—the liberty 
of the seas, in direct opposition to 
the conduct of England, who has 
with equal aniformity evinced an 
insatiable lust of domination, and 
maritime legislation and supremacy. 
We do not perceive a new argu- 
ment advanced in the course of 
the discussion, but the author has 
certainly the ingenuity of dress- 
ing up old arguments in a new 


shape.” 
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** De Angleterre, &e.” “On 
England. By M. Rubickon,” 8vo, 
This extraordinary work has been 
published on our own side of the 
water. ‘The writerendeavours toshew 
that England, with all its boasted 
constitution and libertv, is in effect 
an abused, enslaved, and miserable 
country: that its zra of happi- 
ness can only be referred to the 
tine in which the dignity of the 
Roman Catholic religion flourished 
amongst us, and the people were 
blessed with monastic institutions ! 
that hence the real grandeur and 
felicity of England have been sink. 
ing ever since the reign of Henry 
VIII. and that finally there is 
scarcely a couutry in Europe that 
has not fairer pretensions to all the 
essentials of national perfection than 
Eoyland. In the midst of this rant, 
the author deserves to be reminded, 
that he himself has been com. 
pelled to seek an asylum in this 
country of slavery, which no other 
country in Europe could have af- 
forded him, and that it is from an 
English press he finds himself at 
liberty to pour forth this tirade— 
the only press in kurope, that un- 
der similar circumstances of out- 
rageous ingratitude, to call it by no 
harsher term, would have allowed 
him thus to write. 

‘* Vraité sur le Service, &c.” 
“ Treatise on the Functions of the 
Etat Major or Military Staff; ex- 
plaining the objeet and constitution 
of that body:- with tables and 
plates. By Geny Grimoard.” 8vo. 
Gen. Grimoard is of the old school ; 
and the line of life he has pursued 
from youth, peculiarly qualifies him 
for a minute description of that 
important department of an army 
in which the French have always 
maintained so decisive a superio- 


rity. His book is well entitled to 
perusal, 
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perusal, and evento minute and 
analytical study. 

** An Inquiry into the State of 
our Relations with France.”  Phila- 
delphia. This valuable and unun- 
swerable treatise was first published 





in the fourth number of the Ame- 
rican Review. It is one‘of theablest 
political papers we have seen, and 
embraces the right side of the 
question. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Containing Memoirs of Literary Societies, History, Biography, Belles Lettres, 
Poetry, Novels, 


HE memoirs of the French 

Institute are before us; but 
we can only glance at one or two of 
the most curious or interesting sub- 
jects they contain. Among the for- 
mer wé may especially reckon the 
recovery of the Latin translation of 
the optics of Ptolemy by Ammiratus 
Eugenius Siculus; who himself, 
however, did not pretend to give it 
from the original, but through the 
medium of the Arabic, as Euclid 
was first given to our own country 
in the twelfth century, by the monk 
Adelard. From this work it appears 
that Ptolemy was as well acquainted 
as the moderns with the refraction 
which light undergoes in passing 
from the air into water or into glass, 
and gives.tables for all the angles of 
incidence from 10° to 100°. Be- 
yond this, however, the book is but 
of trivial value, being filled with 
ebscure metaphysics and fanciful 
explanations. M. Dauxier-Lavaysse, 
formerly a colonist of St. Lucia, 
has presenfed to the physical class 
a very excellent geclogical descrip- 
tion of ‘Trinidad, and other islands 
adjoining the mouth of the Oro- 
nooko; the natural phanomena it 
pourtrays are highly interesting, 
and shew clearly that these islands, 
and especially the former, resemble 
most strikingly the adjoining con- 
tinent in the nature of its rocks; 
and lead us strougly to suspect, 
with M. Lavaysse himself, that they 


formerly constituted a part of the 
continent. In botany we find a 
very warm but ingenious discussion 
carrying on between M. Palisot de 
Beauvois, M. Mirbel, M. Wilde- 
denow, and M. Desfontaines, con- 
cerning the genuine organs and 
mode of generation belonging to 
the mosses: M. Wildenow regarding 
the transparent grains so conspi- 
cuous in the capsule of several of 
them as bulbs ; M. Palisot regarding 
these grains as the seeds, and the 
green dust of the urn as the pollen ; 
while others completely :everse this 
opinion, and regard the latter as 
the seeds, and the former as the 
pollen. We cannot enter into the 
subject, though we shall not be in- 
attentive to it, and shal] communi- 
cate its results as soon as they are 
fairly established. In chemistry we 
perceive that the ingenious experi- 
ment of Mr. Leslie, of freezing 
fluids im vacuo, by absorbing their 
vapour, has been pushed to a con- 
siderable extent, and to purposes of 
public economy by several chemists, 
especially M. H. Clement and 
Desormes ; and that Count Rum-. 
ford’s plan of heating by vapour, 
has been employed in the same mane 
ner, and with similar success. M. 
Sage, in the department of meteo- 
rology, has collected, in a detailed 
memoir, a history of all the known 
pheenomena of water-spouls, from 
the remotest agg¢s. 
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We rejoice to find that a sci- 
entific institution has of Jate been 
formed in the lonian islands, under 
the name of the * Ionian Academy,” 
tor the promotion and encourage- 
ment of loca] literature; and par- 
ticularly as to the sta’e of civiliza- 
tion in Greece since the downfall 
of the empire of the cast to the pre- 
sent time. Wath this view tlie fol- 
lowing questions are "proposed to 
the learned throughout Europe ; and 
are to be’addressed to the secretary 
of the Ionian Academy, under co- 
ver to the English or I’rench chargé 
d'affaires at Constantinople. 1. What 
schools, libraries, and other insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of 
learning, have been founded in the 
different provinces of Greece, be- 
tween the period of the subversion 
of the eastern empire, A. D. 1453, 
and the present time ? 2. What bave 
been the establishments for public 
education, founded by Greeks out 
of Greece, for the education of their 
countrymen? 3. Have the print- 
ing-houses at Moscopolis, Jassi, and 
Bucharest, been theonly establish- 
ments of the kind in Greece? Is 
it true that there has been a print- 
ing establishment in the Fanal of 
Constantinople ? How long did that 
continue in existence which was 
begun in the patriarchat at Con- 
stinople, during the war between 
France and Turkey? 4. A biographi- 
cal notice-of the learned Greeks, 
who have flourished since the fall 
of the eastern empire to the present 
time. | 

« Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting agriculture, 
&e.” We rejoice to see this truly 
patriotic society continuing to cul- 
tivate, with so njueh spirit, the arts 
of peace amidst the war-hoop of 
politics, and preferring the plough- 
share and the pruning hook to the 


sword and spear. We have already 
noticed its origin, and first volame ; 
it is the second that is now-befare 
us, consisting, with its appendix, of 
about seventy articles, most of them 
useful, and some of them entitled 
to minute and serious attention. 
Amongst the most valuable and ex- 
tsnsive contributors, we may reckon 
Judge Peters; who we understand 
indeed, is one of the chief supports 
of the Agricultural Society ; and is 
very generally recognised as a prac- 
tical and experimental farmer, not 
surpassed tn skill or science by any 
of the country. 

‘‘The Academy of Sciences at 
Sweden has lately promoted the 
publication at Stockholm, of a work 
of considerable merit, by M. Va- 
lenberg, entitled, ‘* An Account of 
a Journey undcriaken. in 4807, for 
the purpose of determining the 
height of the mountains of Lapland, 
and observing their temperature.” 
The mountains visited by this bold 
and indefatigable naturalist, make 
part of the great chain which runs 
through Sweden-and Norway, and 
stretches in some of its branches to 
Finland and Russia. They are si- 
tuated between 07 and 608 degrees of 
north latitude, and belong to the 
polar regions. On several points 
their bases are washed by the sea ; 
and the immense range of the 
northern ocean is discoverable from 
their summits. Hitherto they have 
only been beheld in all theif ma- 
jestic grandeur by the Lapland gra- 
zier, following his flecks of deer 
and his game. A few travellers have 
contemplated them rémotely, and 
M. de Bruch, a learned German, 
in tbe course of his travels in 
Norway, approached within a short 
distance of them, but no person had 
ever yet penetrated into this asy- 
lum» of nature, and attempted to 

struggle 
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struggle with the difficulties of as- 
certaining these stupendous peaks 
eternally covered with ice and snow. 

«‘ Archiv fur Asiatische Littera- 
tur, &c.” ‘* Archives of the Lite- 
rature, History, and Languages ef 
Asia; published by J. Kiaproth, by 
order ot the Academy of St. Peters- 
burgh,” vol. I. 4to, with plates and 
wood cuts. This will be found a 
useful work to the north-castern 
linguist, consisting of a number of 
valuable documents, the principal 
materials of which were collected 
by the editor during a jong'residence 
on the frontiers of China; and sub- 
sequentiy during his travels to and 
about Mount Caucasus, in the years 
1807 and 1808. The first memoir 
offers a comparison between the 
principal written characters of Asia, 
which are parallelled with the Ger- 
man alphabet. The second relates to 
the different dialects of the Caucasus, 
which the author contemplates un- 
der four primary divisions; that of 
the Avares ; of the Kaszi-Chumuk ; 
of the Akusches; and that spoken 
in the territory of Kura in Southern 
Daghestan, The third memoir in- 
vestigates the origin of the Afghans, 
whom he inclines, from etymology 
and grammar, to derive from Media ; 
and supposes that they inhabited the 
mountains which extend themselves 
between Persia, Hindostan, and 
Bactriana. The fourth memoir is 
entitled Babar Na’shmeli, or ‘‘ the 
Book of Council :” it is written in 
the Turco-Tartarian language ; and 
consists of a narrative by the Sultan 
Babar, who founded the Mogul! em- 
pire in Hindostan, in the sixteenth 
century, relative to his warlike at- 
chievements. The volume concludes 
with ‘‘ Observations on the Fron- 
tiers between Russia and China.” 
The second volume is already pre- 
pared for the press, 
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** Kosmologsche Geschichte’ der 
Natur, &c.” ‘‘ Cosmological His- 
tory of Nature, especially of the Mi- 
neral and Vegetable Kingdoms. By 
M. de Hagen.”. This is the sickly 
dream of a philosopher (if we ought 
to apply such a term in the present 
instance) who has once more wished 
ta revive the doctrine of planetary 
personality ; and endeavours to per- 
suade the world, not only that the 
different heavenly bodies are ani- 
mated beings, but possessed of sexual 
distinction, and capable of propa. 
gating their kinds; the p/anezales, 
or baby planets appearing first of 
all in the shape of comets and lu- 
minous nebulz. For the rest, our 
readers, if they wish for further spe- 
cimens, must consult the work for 
themselves. 

“* Annales du Musée, &c.” “ An- 
nals of the Museum, and modern 
School of the Fine Arts. A Collee- 
tion of outline Engravings, repre- 
senting the Paintings and Sculptures 
of the Napoleon Museum ; the most 
curious Objects of the Museum of 
French Monuments and that of Ver- 
sailles; the Gallery of the Senate, 
the principal Works of living Art- 
ists, &c. with Historical and Criti- 
cal Notes. The second Collection, 
being the ancient Part; containing 
a Selection of Pictures, Statues, and 
other curious Objects, acquired by 
the French Army in 1805 and 1800, 
the Antiquities of the Villa Borg- 
hese, and the recent Additions to 
the Napoleon Museum. Vol. I. 
By C. M. Landen, Painter, &c.” 
8vo. We have already had occasion 
to notice this writer’s activity‘ in 
putting his countrymen in posses- 
sion of a short and useful aketch of 
the ‘rich pillages which the revolu- 
tionary war has procured for them. 
We cannot too much despise the 
principle; but that having beep al- 
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Jowed to operate, the task upon 
which M. Landon is engaged will 
be found highly useful and instruc- 
tive to young artists. 

** Memoires et Lettres du Maré- 
chal Prince de Ligne, &c.” ‘* Me- 
moirs and Letters of Marshal Prince 
de Ligne ; forming a Sequel to the 
Letters and Thoughts of the same 
Author, edited by the Baroness de 
Stael Holstein, and containing Anec- 
dotes hitherto unpublished, concern - 
ing the different Courts of Europe.” 
2 vols. 12mo. 

** De la Literature, &c.” “ On 
Literature considered in relation to 
Social Institutions. By Mad. de 
Stael Holstein. With a Sketch of 
the Life and Works of the Author.” 
2 vols. 12mo. There is singular 
kind of complaisance and modesty 
in the mode in which the preceding 
works are ushered into the presence 
of the public. The Prince de Ligne 
writes, and Madame de Stae! be- 
comes his editor, Madame de Stael 
Holstein writes; and M. Boileau 
becomes editor to her Jadyship. The 
former of these works might, we 
think, have been suppressed, without 
much public loss or inconvenience. It 
was in the autumn of 1807, that 
Mad. de Stael, when on a journey 
to Vienna, was requested by the 
Prince de Ligne, todohim the honour 
of wading through a collection of 
twenty-eight octavo volumes, which 
he had composed from the passing 
events and bistories of the times, and 
to publish such parts as she thought 
most meritorious, ‘The baroness, 
in gratitude for the hospitality she 
had received, complied,andtwo small 
volumes were the result of her se- 
lections. The world testified its 


approbation of her performance ; 

and we have now therefore two 

other small volumes, of inferiar sam- 

ple; and if the same guerdon be 
1812. 
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again bestowed, we shal] no doub‘ 
in time receive the whole twenty. 
eight volumes of original matter. 
Mad. de Stael’s own work, edited by 
M. Boileau, is of peculiarly unequal 
value: sound judgment, wild, inco- 
herent fancy ; lively, forcible paint- 
ing, and dull, uninteresting chro- 
nicling. In contemplating the lite- 
rature of Europe, she divides her 
subject into two classes; the litera- 
ture of the south, to which she as- 
cribes invention, brilliancy, elo- 
quence and taste, possessed more or 
less by Greece, Italy, Spain, and 
France : and that of the north, the 
character of whose poetry, she tells 
us, is made up of melancholy and 
reflection, and at the head of which 
she places England. She whimsi- 
cally dates English poetry from the 
time of Ossian, but gives an ani- 
mated’ and judicious critique upon 
the various talents of Shakespeare. 

“© Oeuvres Choisies, &c.” ‘* Se- 
Ject Works of P. Larjon, Member 
of the Institute,” 4 vols. 8vo. These 
volumes contain a little of every 
thing, tragedy, comedy, farce, songs, 
sonnets, epigrams, historical anec- 
dotes, and literary essays. There is 
for the most part, ease, fluency, 
and spirit in the writer's style; and 
not a little garrulity in his manner; 
and how indeed couldit be otherwise 
in a writer who is perpetually boast- 
ing himself an octogénaire. 

‘+ Essai d'une Histoire, &c.” “ Es- 
say towards a History of the Sci- 
ences @nd the Fine Arts, from the 
heroic Ages to the present Times. 
By P.G. de Roujoux, Sub-Prefect 
of Déle,” 3 vols. 8vo. This work 
is written with spirit, and if not 
drawn from original docaments, 
from good and safe authorities; 
from Montuela, d'Herbelot, Moreri, 
Bayle, Goguet, Winkelmann, La- 
harpe, and ee and we 
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should like to see it translated into 
our own tongue. 

We cannot boast so much of the 
foreign romances and novels that have 
fallen into our hands in the course 
of the current as of various preced- 
ing years. The best that has occur- 
red to us is by Goethe, well known 
as the author of the Sorrows of Wer- 
ter: it is entitled Die Wahlven- 
wandischafjen, &c. ‘* Elective At- 


tractions.” Many of its scenes are 
worked np with great interest, and 
pathos; there is much and curious 
invention; a perpetually teasing yet 
stimulating perplexity, an elegant 
and picturesque style. If inferior 
to the Sorrows of Werter, it is at 
least worthy of its author; and we 
apprehend we shall soon see it in a 
vernacular dress. 


FINIS., 
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